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One Hand Wrote Both 


People are judging you continually by your 
handwriting. This happens when least you know 
it. Hence the pen that will accent the charm and 
character of your writing is worth far more than 
it costs. For characterful handwriting is your 
personal magnetism on paper! 

But take care lest a misfit pen give the wrong 
impression. Or that a faltering pen obscure your 
vitality, and suggest indifierence or infirmity. 

To give your personality its strongest expres- 
sion, you need a pen that never resists your stroke. 
And one whose perfect balance steadies the mo- 
tion of your hand. 

Also the point must be smooth as a jewel—al- 
most frictionless. Not too stiff, like so many points 


Your Handwriting is the Photograph by 


Which Strangers Picture You—Discover 


the Difference the Right Pen will make 


with long-time guarantees, but one like the Par- 
ker Duolold that yields to any style of writing. 
Yet the Duofold point ever resumes its original 
shape, for it’s not too flexible. And it’s guaranteed 25 
years, not only for mechanical perfection, but wear! 
The tip is selected native Iridium, ground to 
the six degrees of writing—Extra Fine, Fine, Medi- 
um, Broad, Stub, and Oblique. 
And each of these super-points is set in a hand- 
balanced barrel with a Hand-Size Grip. Thus you 
never cramp your fingers, as with unbalanced 


pens, or pens oli-size, 

Step to the nearest pen counter —iry the Parker Duofold 
Point and Grip that are mated to your hand. And choose your 
color—rich Black and Gold, or Black-Tipped Lacquer-red— 
handsome to carry, hard to mislay, 
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Duofold Jr. $5 
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‘and 25Year Point 
Lady Duofold $5 
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The Leak-Proof Test 


Try it in a glass of clear 
water. Empty your pen, 
Screw the cap tightly, then 
press the button. Nota 
bubble. (Then make the 
same test with other pens. ) 


Westclox 

Big Ben Baby Ben America 

7 inches tall. Runs 32 hours. 

Steady and repeat alarm. 

$3.25. Luminous, $4.50. In 
Canada, $4.50—$6.00. 
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‘Westclox 
Sleep-M eter 


‘Take things easy in hot weather 


HE car stalls, a crossing is blocked. 
Traffic drags. Men reach for their 
watches. Everyone keeps track of time, 
some contentedly, some anxiously. 
Starting from home a few minutes early 
puts you ahead of the crowd. You can 
keep cool over a short wait. You can take 
your time and still be in time. 
That chesty feeling of being ready to 
step into your work with a vim is always 
gratifying. In hot weather it is a boon. 


Complete Westclox timekeeping equip- 
ment for one person, pocket and home, 
consists of Pocket Ben, a Westclox watch 
at $1.50 and any Westcloxalarm from $1.50 
to $4.50. This page shows Sleep-Meter at 
$2.00. A pleasing, compact, honest time- 
keeper with atuneful back gong that rings 
punctually for more than a minute. 

You can tell Westclox by the orange 
bordered, six cornered buff tag, and the 
trade-mark Westclox on the dial. 


VeevbERIN. CLOCK#C Or. DA SALDLERILEENOIS; U.S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, J Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox Westclox 


334 inches tall. Steady and 
repeat alarm. $3.25. Lumi- 
nous, $4.50. In Canada, 
$4.50—$6.00. 


6% inches tall. 4-inch dial. 
Nickeled case. Runs 32 
hours. Top bell alarm, $1.50. 
In Canada, $2.00. 
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Westclox 
Sleep-Meter 
5 inches tall. Nickeled case. 
4-inch dial. Back bell alarm. 
Runs 32 hours, $2.00. In 
Canada, $3.00. 


Westclox Westclox 


Jack o’ Lantern 
5 inches tall. Luminous dial A nickel-plated watch. Stem 
and hands. Back bell alarm. wind and set. Neat hands 
Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In and dial. Dependable, $1.50. 
Canada, $4.00. In Canada, $2.00. 


Westclox 
Pocket Ben Glo-Ben 
Nickel-plated watch. Stem 
wind and set. Blac 
luminous dial and hands, 
$2.25. In Canada, $3.00. 
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N ANY other circumstance, Willie 
Gerald told himself, he would have been 
annoyed at the room to which, with 
his bag, the servant had conveyed him. 

It was obviously one of the least important 
possible rooms in the house, overlooking an inclosure of grass where clothes were hanging 
up to dry. There was no visible evidence, except for the matchless scarlet of some 
distant maple trees, that he was at Bar Harbor. It might as well have been a suburb 
of Philadelphia. But nothing now could spoil his high good humor; and tipping the 
man in keeping with the limitations of the room assigned him, he cheerfully asked if 
some chairs had lately come by express from Virginia. They had, he was briefly informed; 
they were uncrated and in the storage room above the garage. No, neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Carlin had seen them yet—and Mr. Carlin had been heard to say that he didn’t know 
where they could put eight more dining-room chairs. 

This additional information was distinctly out of place, and Gerald dismissed the man 
with a hard stare. However, lighting a cigarette, his entire sense of peace and well-being 
returned. Still he was glad that this—his gaze comprehensively included the undesirable 
room—was at an end. It was time he was bringing his connection with Jasper and 
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_Ann Carlin to an end—for the fundamental reason that they were clearly losing their 


interest in early American antiques. Their interest, while it had lasted, had been 
enormously profitable, vastly comfortable, for Willie Gerald; it had, the truth was, 
provided his living. But for more than a month now it had been growing precarious; 
the Carlins were increasingly critical. The happy period—it had lasted, he discovered, for 
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She Grasped One of His Hands in Both of 
Hers, Held it Tightly for an Instant, and 
Then, Disappearing, Called Back, ‘‘Wait!’’ 


more than three years—when they had 
blindly accepted, and paid for, whatever he 
brought them, had faded, together with the 
other golden ages. Now they argued with 
him about the dates of historical flasks; 
they waved aside his comments on transitional chair backs; and they had even made 
purchases independent of his presence or advice. 

Fortunately his affairs were such that he could afford to smile at all this. Fortunately. 
And during the course of his connection with the Carlins, in addition to everything else, 
he had gathered for himself a very high reputation as an expert in early Americana. 
Gerald was admitted to be one of the three known individuals who could identify 
authentic Jersey glass from a present flood of imitations; he had discovered and 
identified the Windsor candle stand; and his privately printed check list of American 
silversmiths was the last reference on that ingratiating trade. Even if things had 
turned out differently, less miraculously, he would still have been splendidly situated; 
and there his wisdom showed itself. Instead of selecting a mere millionaire for the 
patronage of antiques, he had chosen the Carlins. Jasper Carlin not only had an 
unguessable amount of money, he had married Ann Mitchell; and together they very 
much moved and had their being within the sacred walls of society. Society in the 
absolute sense. And—a result of this—if the Carlins had become difficult, there was 
anyhow a score of the mere millionaires who would attach Willie Gerald to themselves 
at the first opportunity. Yes, and pay him more than Jasper would for the privilege 
of his taste and knowledge and collections. 
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They could, however, all of them, go to hell! Gerald 
left such considerations for the absorbing thought of Rose. 
Rose alone, waiting for him, here in Bar Harbor. Tomor- 
row he would be with her, and then he need never leave her 
again. For the rest of their lives! God, he was glad that 
he had waited. How long had it been? Fourteen years. 
It was now October, and October fourteen years ago she 
had turned away from him and married Jim Brincker. 
And he—as a consequence, he had told her—never married. 
Ten years back they had had that talk, and Rose had 
cried and kissed him. But she wouldn’t admit she had 
made a mistake and she wouldn’t see him again, not that 
way. He could hear her voice; it rang clear and undimin- 
ished in his memory: ‘“‘We won’t have an affair, Willie. 
I don’t know why, but I have a feeling we must be patient.” 

That much and no more; if he kissed her again, she had 
said, it would be the end. And so he had waited. Four- 
teen years. And now Brincker was dead and Rose had 
sent for him. Her message had reached him in Virginia, 
where, in one of Carlin’s cars, he was buying eighteenth- 
century walnut furniture for one of Carlin’s houses. This 
consummation, this eventual and incredible joy, must have 
been hidden all the while in Rose’s mind. No one, it 
seemed, could even guess at the secret thoughts of a woman. 

Gerald moved about the room, running a bath and lay- 
ing out his clothes for the evening. The servant he had had 
virtually to dismiss for impertinence should have done all 
that. However! He began, in view of what was before 
him, to go over his material resources and discover how 
much—if Rose had had nothing at all—they would have to 
live on. In 1985, he found, he had made better than 
thirty thousand dollars; the year before not quite so 
much; and the first year with the Carlins had brought him 
at least eighteen thousand dollars. Not at all bad when 
he reflected that most of it was safely and beautifully in- 
vested. He doubted if, in those three years, he had spent 
twelve thousand dollars; a sum in itself more than sup- 
plied by his bridge. His rooms in New York, in spite of 
their polite location east of Fifth Avenue, cost him very 
little; he was continually out to dinner, living with the 
Carlins and their friends. 
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He had, for example, been three weeks south at Jasper’s 
expense; the week before, he had stayed at Darkharbor 
with Al Simonds; he’d come to Darkharbor from a month 
at Islesboro. Before that a trip to England for Liverpool 
punch bowls and Chinese armorial porcelain had consumed 
amonth. He hadn’t spent a week through July at his own 
expense and June had seen him supposedly tarpon fishing 
in Charlotte Harbor on the Watrous house boat. Palm 
Beach, Aiken and White Sulphur Springs had taken 
care of the late winter and early spring. Except for his 
clothes, and railroad fares, he had spent practically noth- 
ing. And now, at necessity, he could attach himself to 
any one of twenty sources of income. But it wouldn’t be 
necessary. 

He was fastening the single black pearl Ann Carlin had 
given him last Christmas in the single buttonhole of his 
dress shirt when his fingers stopped performing that office, 
and he sat lost in the realization that Rose was rich. Not 
like Jasper, or the Crenshaws, who were, he understood, 
then staying with the Carlins, but very solidly situated. 
He knew Brincker’s position very nearly and realized that 
he could not have left Rose less than two million dollars. 
With that they’d be more than comfortable, almost—but 
not quite—luxurious. Yet, in command of her resources, 
he would very soon increase Rose’s small fortune: Willie 
Gerald had, and knew that he had, an ability with money. 
The reverse of extravagant, he had been more than once 
directly characterized as mean. But that wasn’t a charge, 
a fault, that he resented. He had calmly replied that with 
him such meanness was a necessity. 


Besides the Crenshaws and himself, Gerald found that 
Fairman Lane was staying with the Carlins. He first saw 
Lane in the act of declining both the hors d’ceuvres and a 
cocktail, a very characteristic act; and he wondered how 
Lane, who was notably disagreeable, got around so much. 
He made no attempt at the ordinary pleasantries of exist- 
ence; he spoke, even answered direct questions, mostly 
when he felt inclined; and generally, Willie Gerald 
thought, he was a nuisance. He had, however, one posi- 
tive quality that Gerald would have been the very last to 
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deny—he knew everything that was discoverable about 
the furniture of Thomas Chippendale. For example, a 
hundred times more than he, Gerald, was aware of. 

However, Fairman Lane, as an authority on Chippen- 
dale, a London cabinetmaker, had little or no interest in 
the American counterparts, early or late, of English orig- 
inals. He found American furniture crude, and said so; it 
had no place, he asserted further, in the elaborate houses 
of the present; Windsor chairs, he declared, belonged to 
and the furthest he would depart from 
Waterford glass was Cork. Gerald had had more than one 
argument with him; and it pleased him to reflect that the 
sympathy of any chance hearers of those discussions had 
been with him and with early America. 

He was seated now, at the dinner table, on Mrs. Cren- 
shaw’s left, Lane was at her right, and she was turned 
squarely toward Gerald. 

“‘T have just been looking at the walnut hunting board you 
found for Jasper in South Carolina,” she proceeded. ‘I’d 
give anything to have it for my breakfast room. Now, Mr. 
Gerald, if you do see another even remotely like it, won’t 
you give me a chance? I’ll buy just anything that has 
your stamp of approval. You really ought to mark the 
furniture you like, ‘Genuine, William Gerald.’ I think it’s 
too bad Jasper and Ann have the opportunity to keep all 
you discover.” 

“T’ll tell you, Olive,’’ Jasper Carlin called from the end 
of the table; ‘‘I’ll lend Willie to you for three months, 
You may make what terms with him you like and have 
what he finds down to the last millefiori paper weight.” 

Ann Carlin objected to that. “My dear Jasper, wouldn’t 
it be better if she asked Willie first? Aren’t you rather 
taking a lot for granted, disposing of him that way?” 

Her husband replied that he had been intent on doing 
Willie Gerald a service. ‘‘I’ll admit I can’t keep up with 
him, and it’ll need all Sam Crenshaw’s money. He’s just 
sent me up eight more Chippendale dining-room chairs 
from Virginia. And that, if I bought them, would mean 
six sets. All important, as Willie says.”’ 

“English?”’ Fairman Lane demanded. 

(Continued on Page 84) 


“e 
Really, Willie, You Sound Like a Successful Criminal. I Can Imagine One Would Talk Just Like That. If He Was Well Enough Bred?? 
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ACIFICA 

HULL fin- 

ished her 
work of hemming 
the frayed end of 
the yacht ensign 
she had washed 
out the night be- 
fore. A martinet 
might have criti- 
cized first scrub- 
bing the national 
emblem with a nail 
brush, then short- 
ening its long di- 
mension by a cou- 
ple of inches. But 
the girl’s intention 
was _ patriotically 
sound. 

Pacifica adored 
her country’s flag, 
though she had 
not lived under it 
for many of her 
twenty-three 
years. She now 
held it at arm’s 
length for a crit- 
ical inspection. 
The white stars 
with the fouled an- 
chor, the yacht in- 
signia, and the 
stripes were again 
immaculate. 

Several times 
while voyaging 
down the coast in- 
side, Pacifica had 
resented the un- 
kempt condition 
of some flags she 
had seen, espe- 
cially when flown 
by yachts that 
were not slovenly 
as to hull and top- 
sides. ‘“‘They 
ought to burn 
them, with all due 
respect, and buy 
new ones,’’ 
Pacifica had said. 
“Tattered, grimy 
battle flags are all 
right, but in peace- 
times it won’t do.” 

She now re- 
flected that the 
flag of her country, more than that of any other great 
power, required to be kept fresh and spotless. Patriotism 
aside, its beauty of color and design demanded that there 
be no dimming of its brightness. Signs of neglect are more 
perceptible in the Stars and Stripes than in, for instance, 
the British Union Jack with its field of solid red, or the 
French Tricolor, of which the outer end is said to be dipped 
in blood. 

Pacifica was catching the last stitch when her brother 
appeared, hurrying down the fish wharf. He came to the 
rickety ladder, slipped down it and into the small squat 
dinghy with what looked to Pacifica like reckless haste. 
Watching him more closely as he rowed off to their cruiser, 
she saw that the same hectic hurry was manifested. 

“Any mail, Lanty?” Pacifica asked as he came aboard 
and caught a turn with the painter, then hurried below. 

“Nothing but money. A registered letter. I say, Pax, 
have you got the grime washed out of that ensign?”’ 

“Tt’s spotless.” . 

“Hope the colors didn’t run.” ; 

“Those colors don’t know how torun,” Pax said proudly. 

“Well, h’ist ’em up again. This crate looks like a bum- 
boat.’”’ Pax held up the flag for his inspection. ‘‘That’s 
fine,” Lanty said. “‘Some of these darned yachtsmen seem 
to think a badly worn ensign looks sporty. Asif it had been 
through a lot. That’s the wrong idea. Let anything else 
get weathered, but keep your colors bright.” 


Lanty Looked Straight Up Some Distance to See an Alluring Face Stamped Against the Azure Sky Like a Medallion 


“Like your honor,” Pax agreed. 

“That’s what they stand for.” 
muffled. 

Glancing into the cabin then, Pax discovered with sur- 
prise that her twin was taking out time for a quick shave, 
and this without bothering to slip off his silk shirt. Lanty, 
in fact, had merely dabbed on a little shaving cream and 
was making a very sketchy job of it. 

Pax’s smooth brow furrowed in thought. ‘“‘Why the 
sudden need of dolling up? Those cat swipes at your figger- 
head this time of the morning?” For it was ten o’clock. 

Lanty did not answer. He swabbed his face with a damp 
towel, blotted a nick or two, then, stuffing the towel into 
the laundry bag, began hurriedly to tidy up the cabin. 

Pax hoisted the flag, neglecting to observe in her pre- 
occupation that she had tugged on the wrong halyard 
first, thus making belated colors with the ensign capsized. 
Lanty, glancing out, discovered this portentous error with 
a gasp of disgust. 

‘Sacred blue! Why the signal of distress?” 

“Gosh,” Pax cried, hurriedly taking the halyards off 
the little cleat. ‘‘Let’s hope it’s not a sign.’’ She corrected 
the mistake, still wondering at what had happened to 
Lanty, who was not at most times so zealous in the polic- 
ing of the cabin and of himself. “‘ Why the frantic redding 
up Why don’t we go? We’re all filled up with ice and 
gas and water.” 


Lanty’s voice was 


- 
}D. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Hlenry C. Rowlame! 


BY ‘ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


“Nothing but 
eggs and air tights 
forlunch. I want 
some shrimps. 
Just been re- 
minded by that 
sky-blue-mari- 
gold-tangerine 
shrimp tub coming 
in. Soon as she 
docks I’ll go over 
and get a mess.” 

Pax eyed him 
with suspicion. 
“Why the sudden 
hunger for sea 
food? There’s 
something fishy 
about this, and it 
isn’t shrimps. If we 
weren’t strangers 
here in Fernan- 
dina I’d say you’d 
run into a girl.” 

“Well,” Lanty 
said defiantly, 
“what’s to keep a 
perfect stranger 
from a head-on 
collision with a 
girl?” 

‘Ah, so that’s it. 
But don’t dare tell 
me you’ve asked 
her aboard. It’s 
time to go.”’ 

‘‘She asked her- 
self aboard and 
she’s going to help 
us go.”’ 

Pax gave him a 
look of exaspera- 
tion. “‘ Well, of all 
the copper-riveted 
cheek. Don’t try 
to tell me you’ve 
asked an unknown 
female, who’s 
picked you up, to 
ride down with us 
merely -on her 
looks!”’ 

“Why should I 
have asked her on 
her looks?”’ 

“T know you 
well enough to get 
that part of it.” 

“Don’t get 
shirty, Pax. We 
were formally presented to each other by the courtly post- 
master, who embodied all the hospitable spirit of the old 
South. I’d shown him my passport and the letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Dade in Jacksonville when he gave me the 
registered letter. So he knows all about us and that my 
sister is aboard.” 

“What did he know about her?” 

“Everything. An old family friend. Dandled her on his 
knee. Just think of it ——” 

“T see where I’ve got to pilot this packet the next 
hitch,’’ Pax said bitterly. 

“No. That’s to be her job. She grew up on these water- 
ways, like a dabchick. Knows every bar and sunken log by 
name. I’d trust her to pilot me through life.” 

“‘Then you’d soon be hard aground, I’ll say. If we’ve 
managed to come all the way from New York without a 
pilot we can manage the rest of it.” 

““Wait,’’ Lanty said. ‘‘She knows everybody in Florida. 
Native and invader.” 

‘“‘Then her acquaintanceship is mixed —— 

“No. Everybody does not know her. But she’s got the 
numbers of most of the big tin horns down here.” 

“Are you trying to intimate that in the course of her 
ramblings up and down these ditches and the Dixie High- 
way she’s ever fallen foul of our dear trustee.” 

“Didn’t have time to ask her, but she must have. Give 
me credit for method in my mixing.” 


” 
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“‘Well,” said Pax, “‘let’s hope that soon we twain shall 
meet. How do you know this girl is to be trusted as a 
pilot?” 

“‘Our mutual friend, the postmaster, told me that she 
often ran back and forth in her own launch, or at least her 
uncle’s.” 

““What’s he?” 

‘‘Owner of the Jax Comet. She runs the local society 
page.” He looked shoreward. “I think she’s coming. 
That looks like the postmaster.”’ 

“Well, go get her. She may be able to give us a line on 
Twining. He’s been down here every winter for years.” 

Lanty rowed over to a dilapidated wharf. The courtly 
postmaster, having escorted the girl down to the front, 
bowed and returned to his official duties. Lanty looked 
straight up some 
distance to see an 
alluring face 
stamped against 
the azure sky like a 
medallion. The 
rest of his new 
friend was eclipsed 
by the girder of the 
wharf. 

“My sister Pax 
is impatient for 


you to come 
aboard, Miss 
Jekyll. One min- 


ute, please. I can 
help you from 
above better than 
from this melon 
pip. But first I’ve 
got to get some 


shrimps.” 
A) Ee oye exay brea lata g 
some, Mr. Hull. 


They are the local 
boast in food, like 
pate de fore gras in 
Angouléme.” 

Lanty was sur- 
prised at this trav- 
eled simile. He 
swarmed up the 
rickety ladder and 
eased the girl over 
the edge, then 
dropped down into 
the boat and 
picked up his oars. 
His guest watched 
him with curiosity 
as he pulled off to 
the boat. 

“T suppose you 
look just like 
your sister,’ she said. “Twins are apt to be that way.” 

“Not in our case. Pax looks like me.”’ 

“T stand corrected. Of course it would scarcely do for 
you to look like a girl, while at your age it’s all right for the 
girl to look like the boy. Most girls do nowadays.” 

“Fortunately,” said Lanty,‘‘you are an exception.” 

“My nearest relative, an uncle, threatened to beat me 
if I got a beauty chop. We compromised with this non- 
descript dock.” 

“That’s all right when it curls,’ Lanty approved. 

“Why are twins invariably good-looking?”’ Miss Jekyll 
asked. 

“Are they?” 

“All ’ve known. I suppose when there are two they 
average up irregularities. What might make a funny face 
in one is piquant when shared by two. Also they’re apt to 
rub down the rough temperamental salients.”’ 

Lanty nodded. “Wear them smooth by friction, so to 
speak.” 

““That’s it. Selfishness when there are two would be a 
paradox, or if shared, less noticeable.’’ She glanced toward 
the thirty-five-foot cruiser. “If I hadn’t been warned I’d 
think I was seeing double.” 

She could scarcely have been blamed for this. Pax, 
standing by to welcome their guest, was in face and form 
and even costume a perfect replica of Lanty. They had the 
same trim well-set athletic figures, ruddy chestnut hair 
with its natural wave—Lanty’s a little straighter—the 
same squarely oval faces, light gray eyes that were black 
lashed, and the same straight well-bridged noses. Butina 
year or two her brother’s clothes could not possibly have 
disguised Pax as a boy. 

Lanty made a brief presentation. 
Miss Jekyll.” 


““My sister Pacifica, 


Pax offered a firm little hand in greeting and ‘in assist- - 


ance. ‘‘Miss Jekyll—kin to the doctor, or to the fashion- 
able island we passed back there?” 

“The latter directly. The former when I want to hide. 
Aren’t you two English?” 

“Not by three hundred years and three thousand miles.” 

“Boston, then.” 

““That’s warmer.” 

“T know. Portland, Maine. 
three.” 

“Our ancestors on both sides hail from Portland, and we 
were born in Boston, and we’ve gone to school in England.” 

“But you can’t be pure Floridian,’”’ Lanty said. 

““What about me strikes you asimpure?”’ She looked at 
Pax. ‘‘Your brother told me you could do with a pilot. I 


It’s got to be one of the 


“Those Colors Don’t Know How to Run,” Pax Said Proudly 


go back and forth all the time. My beat is Savannah to 
Miami. Hope you don’t think me a cheeky pest. But so- 
ciety reporters all come from the Buttinsky tribe. Only 
way to get the tosh we print.” 

“You’ve lived in England, too,” Pax said. 

“Quilty. Went toschool in Malvern. It’s a tradition in 
my family for the youngsters to finish their educations 
abroad.” 

Lanty started the motor, then came up to get the anchor 
aboard. Miss Jekyll’s violet eyes followed him with in- 
terest. 

“‘What’s his real name?” she asked. 

“‘Atlanticus.”’ 

“And you’re Pacifica. Jolly. So your boat’s A and P.” 

“Men call me Pax. The whole of it is more than I can 
bear.” 

“Who gave you such big names when you wereso little?” 

“A seafaring ancestor with a seagoing sense of humor. 
He built up the family fortunes in ships and felt he 
owed something to the two oceans that let him put it 
over. Mother couldn't balk, as we were due to inherit.’’ 

“And did you?” 

“We hope so, but just now it’s somewhere in Florida; 
That’s the fountain of youth we’ve come down here to hunt 
for.”’ 

“What fun! Perhaps I can put you on the scent. I 
know all the dirt trails. And men call me J. J.—when let.” 

“Have your close contacts ever fetched you foul of a 
man named Roseberry Twining?’’ Pax asked. 

“Not so close as to read the secrets of his heart, but I’ve 
bumped against that bird quite often. A big pouter pigeon 
strutting up and down the roof, bubbling. Only the other 
night I assisted at a party he threw until it ran wild. Is he 
a friend of yours?”’ 


August 7,1926 


“That’s what we want to find out. He’s our trustee.” 

Lanty interrupted to say, ‘“‘He was mother’s trustee un- 
til she died suddenly about a year ago.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“So are we,” Lanty said grimly. ‘“He’s in arrears with 
his accounting. We’re wondering why the statement has 
been delayed.” 

“‘Perhaps he has invested it down here and needs a little 
time to liquidate,”’ J. J. suggested. 

“‘Liquidate may be right,’ Lanty said, ‘‘with a foot or 
two of water over it.” 

J.J. looked gravé. ‘I’m a traitor to my state in saying 
so, but it does look like a washout all down the line.” 

“That’s what worries us,’’ Lanty said. ‘This bird ‘is - 
known for a plunger, a hell-diver. As I see it, the only 
difference between 
the wise invest- 
ment of trustfunds 
and the abuse of 
them is whether 
you put it across or 
get stung.” 

“¢ Pewsicntl nies 
party the other 
night didn’t look 
like poverty.” 

““Why should 
it?” Lanty asked. 
““And I ean’t help 
wondering who’s 
been paying for 
that party you 
mention and 
others like it.” 

‘SGaots omws 


Leatnitiy. ab Bax 
warned. 
“Well, he’s 


brought it on him- 
self, and J. J. 
knows him and 
she’s our guest, so 
of course all this 
stopshereaboard.”’ 

“Of course,” J. J. 
repeated. “If we 
reporters printed 
everything we. 
were told we’d be 
treated as the 
whale treated 
Jonah, and prop- 
erly. Strikes me 
that you two are 
Babes in the 
Florida Wood. 
Fancy trying to 
find out what 
Rosey’s up to. 
None of his playmates have ever been able to do that. Are 
you acting under legal advice?” 

“We have a letter to a Jacksonville lawyer who is junior 
partner of an old family friend. Name of Horace Dade.” 

“What?” 

“T see you know this jurist.” 

“Not so well as I did some years ago, when I was sixteen. 
At that remote epoch I was engaged to him.” 

“T’m glad you’re not still,’”’ Lanty said. 

“Of course not. How could I be, since I’m now twenty- 
two? Some of our old Southern customs still prevail.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” Pax asked. 

“Oh, nothing. We just outgrew each other.’ 

“Which is to say,’’ said Pax with sophistication, ‘‘that 
one of you outgrew the other. Which was it and who’s 
leading now?” 

“J. J., of course,’ Lanty said. ‘I can see the workings 
of it. This Dade blight is a lop-eared law student when 
J. J.is a leggy schoolgirl. They run neck and neck until he 
forges ahead as a full-blown lawyer. Then J. J. goes to 
Malvern and comes back with English luggage and an 
English accent to take the lead over Dade, who has lost a 
bit of his new glitter as a struggling young barrister. But 
Dade hits up the pace for another two lengths’ lead by in- 
corporating a few realty companies around himself. Then 
J.J. gets in the running pean asa a journalist whom 


_ everybody loves.” 


J. J.’s eyes sparkled. “Just like petits chevaux, isn’t it? 
Each pony giving the other a punch ahead as it spins round 
past. But you’ve stopped too soon. Dade’s ahead right 
now. He’s got ghastly rich.” 

“On paper,” Lanty ‘arherided “We probably thinks 
that he’s amassed a fortune and will presently look round 
to find he’s got everything he wants but love. By that 


\ 


\\ 
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time you'll. be running the whole paper and too busy to 
bother with him. Then his boom will blow up and every- 
thing go blooey a 

“Stop! Are you trying to make me scream?” 

“The worst is yet to come,”’ Lanty said gloomily. ‘‘ Dade 
will be a broken vessel, a panier percé, flat in the Florida 
mud, a retaining wall that’s burst to let out the ooze of a 
subdivision. By that time you’ll be sick of fame and see 
the hollowness of a loveless life M 

“Stop talking rot,” Pax said. ‘‘The chances are this 
Dade guy is taking entirely too much for granted. He 
thinks fatuously, ‘J. J.’s always there, and when I get good 
and ready I’ll grab her off.’ But somebody’s apt to beat 
him to getting ready.” 

“Bless you, twinny—I bless you,’ Lanty said fervently. 
“My vision is dimmed with thoughts of self.” 

J. J. laughed. “Then you’d better get your vision in 
focus, because just now Horry is pretty thick with that 
gorgeous trustee of yours. Their ideas of getting rich pleas- 
antly have much in common—speed—but Dade is up 
against the old conservative crowd and that is gaining 
force and volume. It’s drying up the state and trying to 
spin cocoons around the bathing belles and generally short- 
ening sail for the squall that’s not so very far away. Where 
did you learn to run a boat?”’ 

“Nowhere. At least I haven’t,’’ Pax said. “I can’t even 
hold fast to all my good shrimps when we’re out in the great 
open places. We’ve done some boating in England, Nor- 
folk Broads. You can drop the whole of them in one of 
these big marshes. Mother lugged us to France when we 
were little. Twining was mostly standing by. When the 
war broke, Lanty tried to enlist; lied like a little man, but 
they told him to go back to the nursery. Then we were 
sent over here.” 

“We never saw much of mother,” Lanty said. “‘She was 
always too busy, first with society and then hospitals and 
things.” 

“T see. That accounts for your being so well fledged. 
But this place is full of buzzards, so I think I’ll have to 
brood you a little. We’d better make a start to catch the 
tide up the St. John’s River. Yank up the hook.” 

“ Aye-aye, sir.”’ Lanty went forward and got the anchor. 
Pax took the wheel, working the controls with practiced 
hands. 

“It’s easy going until we get down about six miles to 
the ruins of an old Oglethorpe fort,” J. J. said. ‘Then 
the channel narrows up with some quick turns. Follow the 
ebb-tide bends.” 

“You take her, J. J.,’’ Pax said. “I'll get some lunch. 
Do you really like shrimps? Those were beauties in 
Fernandina.” 


‘“‘a Boat Like That Needs a Tender. 


“Grew upon them: No, let me get the lunch.” 

Without waiting for permission J. J. went below. Lanty 
came aft. 

“Just when a feller needs a friend we’ve found one.” 

“Looks like it. But I don’t think we’ll use our letter 
to Horace Dade, Esq.” 

“No. I seem to feel my horns locking with that bright 
young legal luminary, and it looks like we were right about 
Roseberry. J. J.’s got his number. What’s that coming 
up astern?” 

“One of those pestiferous sea sleds.”’ 

A gleaming scow-shaped mahogany boat was overhaul- 
ing rapidly, a welter of pale amber foam under a shelving 
bow, while a sort of snowy geyser was thrown high in air 
astern from the thresh of its shoal twin screws. The deep- 
toned thrumming of the speed boat’s powerful engines 
reached J. J. below. 

She thrust her sleek black head up through the hatch, 
then reached for the binoculars in the rack beside the 
cabin door. 

“Speaking of gliders, here come those two new chums, 
Dade and your dear trustee. I heard Horry was in Savan- 
nah. That’s Rosey with him. Do you want to hail 
him?” 

“Anything but—now that we’ve got you,” 
said. 

“Then we must act quick. The channel’s narrow and 
they’ve got to skim us close. They’re sure to fetch up if 
they recognize any of us.” 

“T’ve got to steer the boat,”’ Pax said. 

“Tet Lanty do it.” 

“But he saw Lanty in London only a year ago. 
can’t help but spot him.” 

J. J. proved her swift resource. She opened her vanity 
box and took out her eyebrow pencil. 

“Shove your face in here, Lanty.” 

He didso. J.J. seized him by one ear, smeared the pen- 
cil across his upper lip with swift deft strokes. Served his 
eyebrows likewise and the prolongation of his hair on either 


Lanty 


He 


“side in front of his ears. 


“There. Now you'll pass in a pinch for a South Amer- 
ican fox. Take the wheel. Duck down here, Pax.” 

The twins obeyed these masterful orders. The speed 
boat foamed alongside at a distance of thirty yards. 
Lanty saluted gracefully in a fashion of fellow yachtsmen. 
Pax, looking through the cabin porthole, saw a trim hand- 
some young man with a clear olive skin and small black 
mustache, and beside him a man of heavier frame, very 
much dressed in yachting costume of blue serge coat, white 
flannel trousers and white yachting cap with its insignia. 
She recognized her distrusted trustee. 


The sea sled foamed past, to rock the cabin cruiser in its 
heavy swell. Lanty laughed. Pax sang softly: 


“T’m sorry for Mr. Bluebeard, 
I ’ates for to cause him pain. 
But a hell of a spree there’s bound to be 
When we three meet again.” 


I 
“IMNHIS,” said J. J. as she deftly skinned a fat pink 
shrimp, “‘has all the makings of a lark.” 

“A roasted lark, if that bird’s been up to any dirt,” 
Lanty said. 

“Well, he looks like a mud lark to me. Some of his jokes 
the other night were fairly turbid. All the same, he’s got 
some class.” 

“No question of that. He’s always traveled with the 
best and never seemed to lack for spending money.” 

“Other people’s maybe. It’s not so hard with a power 
of attorney. And I’d say that he was keen enough a 
bird.” , 

“It’s going to take some doing to put salt on his tail,” 
Pax opined. ‘Perhaps the best we can do is to start our 
show with all the cards on the table.” 

“How are you off for frocks?” J. J. asked. 

“T’ve got a rag or two. Why?” 

“Because you’re apt to find yourself plunged into a mad 
giddy whirl. As Lanty says, Rosey travels with the best. 
He’s in demand with the high steppers down here, house 
and house-boat and casino parties, and the least he can do 
is to drag you round a bit. I’d like to do that myself.” 

“Thanks, J. J. What’s the first J. for?” 

“Jasmine. Silly name, but a family one.” 

“T find it apt,’”’ Lanty said. “‘Old-fashioned and sweet.” 

“Bverything is different now, not only in Florida but the 
world over. Nomorelocalisms. Everything standardized. 
No more of the quaint mannerisms of courtliness or figures 
of speech or accent or customs or costumes or ways of 
thought. ‘The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.’”’ Shespoke a little wistfully. “‘That’s why you two 
are so refreshing.” 

“You think we’re quaint?’’ Pax asked. 

“Yes, in the sense of being well-bred, and I love the way 
you mix the modernisms of two hemispheres. Especially 
Lanty. Eton one second, and Yale the next.” 

“Well, you’re a bit that way yourself,’ Lanty said. 
““«Tosh’ and ‘frocks’ as applied to your society column.” 

“Yes, we’re all getting mongrel mouthed. Influence of 
British writers in the American magazines. They’ve given 
us ‘washout’ and ‘old egg’ and ‘nark’ and ‘spoof’ and a 
lot of others. Oh, raw-ther!’’ 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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down lower Broadway in New York City 
behind a slim young man, who darted amid the 
traffic at real peril to life and limb. 

Although the young man was obviously too 
absorbed in his own thoughts to notice any- 
body, the boy took care to hide himself well in 
the crowd. Being a romantic youth, he be- 
lieved that the man wished to keep his destina- 
tion a deep, dark secret. 

“He’s got a den somewhere and he makes 
lightnin’ out of nothin’ at all,’’ a fellow office 
boy had volunteered zestfully that very morn- 
ing. ‘‘Prob’ly he’s figgerin’ how he’ll make 
thunder next.” 

This hint of mystery was all I needed—for it was I—to 
be straightway turned into a detective. I had more than 
my share of curiosity—and I simply had to see that den. 
Call it fate, or what you like, that very afternoon I was let 
off just as the reputed manufacturer of lightning, who was 
none other than Guglielmo Marconi, went out the office door. 

Red and perspiring after sundry escapes from being run 
over by dray horses, I finally tracked the inventor to a 
little place on Front Street where there was no forge of 
Vulcan at all, but only a small, not very well equipped 
laboratory, where he spent most of his time in New York. 

That day’s adventure was the dawn of radio for me. It 
was little past the real dawn of radio, for that matter, since 
it was only six years after Marconi had thrilled the world 
with his announcement that, by means of a wireless appa- 
ratus, he had received signals on two successive days over a 
distance of 1800 miles, and had begun to make history that 
hasn’t stopped growing yet. 

The signals consisted of three dots—the famous Morse 
letter S—repeated twenty times and were sent on Decem- 
ber 13 and 14, 1901, from Poldhu, Great Britain, to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 

I say the world was thrilled by this announcement. I 
doubt if this was precisely true. The innovation probably 
sounded too outlandish and unreasonable to be believed 
by most folks. The newspapers featured it for one day on 
the front page, and scientists were interested. I imagine 
that was about all, for who could suppose that in less than 
twenty years people would be getting pictures and voices 
out of the air and regard it all as commonplace? 


N A STEAMING day in the summer of 
1906, a chubby, excited boy sleuthed 


Dave, the Telegrapher 


ERTAINLY no precocious premonition that I was close 

to history in the making entered my head as I tracked 
Marconi to his little laboratory. All I felt was a boy’s 
curiosity about a man who could work miracles with 
machines. 

I might never have seen Marconi if I had not early in life 
decided to be a newspaper man. This ambition is as com- 
mon to boys as the stage fever is to girls. My connection 
with wireless and radio, which has now lasted for twenty 
years, grew out of it. 

As a matter of fact, I went into the newspaper business 
early in life. That is, I had a paper route and later a news 
stand on the West Side, so I thought I knew a thing or two 
about journalism. Then ambition stirred and I abandoned 
the news stand to search for a real newspaper job. 

I went down to James Gordon Bennett’s old Herald 
office at Broadway and Thirty-fifth Street and walked 
into the first door I saw. It happened to be the 
entrance to the Commercial Cable Company. A 
red-haired man was there. 

“‘T’d like a job on the Herald,” I announced with 
a good deal more boldness than I felt. 

““We need a messenger here at five dollars a week, ten 
cents an hour for overtime,” the man answered doubtfully. 
They had been advertising that very day for a boy. 

My heart was going like a pile driver, but I managed to 
stammer, ‘All right, am I hired?” 

He said yes. Of course it wasn’t really a newspaper job, 
but I did carry messages to the Herald office and was duly 
thrilled by my slight contribution to the printed page. I 
had only one ambition then—to become one of Mr. 
Bennett’s bright young men. 

Pretty soon, though, I got interested in the telegraph. 
I saved up two dollars and bought an instrument, which I 
learned to work by watching the operators. Then I took 
my new toy home. The thing increased my standing on 
the block tremendously. Everybody wanted to see the 
queer contraption, and for several days, whenever I was 
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there, our flat was filled 

with an awe-struck group 

of neighbors “watching 

Dave telegraph.” Seeing 

that I didn’t get on very 
fast with such an audience, my mother 
locked the other children away for a 
certain period each day while I prac- 
ticed my Morse code. 

I worked eight months with the cable company, and then, 
because I was genuinely interested in wireless and in Mar- 
coni, I got a job with the Marconi Company of America. 

It still wasn’t exactly what I wanted. I aspired to be an 
operator and was only an office boy, but at least my wages 
were increased fifty cents a week. Furthermore, I now felt 
privileged to hang around the laboratory on Front Street 
whenever I had a spare moment. James Round, known to 
me as Jimmy when I got oyer my first bashfulness, was 
boss there; and since there was a good deal of dirty work 
a boy could do to help about the place, he let me mess to 
my heart’s content. I blew out hundreds of fuses and have 
calluses on my fingers to this day where I burned them. ~ 

Sundays and evenings, it was natural that I should read 
about Samuel Morse and his feat on May 24, 1844, of trans- 
mitting the famous message, “What God hath wrought,’ 


August 7,1926 


over an experimental telegraph line from Washington to 
Baltimore and of his early attempts to send wireless mes- 
sages across a canal at Washington, using the slight con- 
ducting power of the water to carry the electric-telegraph 
current from one side to the other. 

The history of the decade which followed, when others 
tried the same plan, some succeeding but none getting 
beyond the experimental stage, interested me, too, as did 
the story of Alexander Bell, who, in 1882,used his telephone 
receiver connected to plugs below the water’s surface to 
send messages from the land about a mile and a half to a 
boat on the Potomac River. My reading skipped as agilely 
from one country to another as did the progress of inven- 
tion itself. 


A Swivel: Chair Sea Captain 


READ that Thomas Edison and his associates, in 1885, 

were proposing to support, high above the earth’s surface 
and at some distance from each other, two metallic plates, 
which should be a sending and a receiving machine between 
which electric rays were supposed to extend, and that 
Heinrich Hertz, working at Karlsruhe, Germany, was at 
the same time creating and detecting electromagnetic 
waves, confirming the theory of Professor James Clerk 
Maxwell, of Edinburgh, and laying the foundation for 
radio as it is today. 

As I read, my head was filled with dreams of high accom- 
plishment. I watched Jimmy Round working what seemed 
to me wonders in his laboratory, and saw the operators 
coming into the Marconi office from their ships, 
browned by exposure and so full of tales of adven- 
ture that you had only to tap them craftily with 
appropriate questions to enjoy an Arabian Nights 
feast. 

I resolved then and there that I would never be 
an official—a dullard in a swivel chair, issuing or- 
ders to better men. Alas for boyish dreams! To- 
day I am an official, tilted back in a swivel chair, 
giving orders to men who go down to the sea in ships. 
Yet I had my little adventurous fling first, as you 
shall see. 

One day I heard that we were to send two opera- 
tors to an electrical show in Louisville, Kentucky. 
I happened to know that the company was short of 
operators, so I begged to be taken as assistant 
to an experienced man. 

For the first time in my life I rode in a Pull- 
man and slept and ate in a hotel. The man 
whom I assisted must have spoken a good 
word for me, for when we came back I was 
made operator of a telegraph line connecting 
the main office with our Sea Gate station. It 
wasn’t a very important post, and I was only 
sixteen, but I felt that the whole company 
would go to pieces on the hypothetical day 
that I should fail to report for duty. 

As I look baek now, I realize that it wouldn’t have taken 

a great deal to blow up that company. The wireless busi- 
ness was not making money in those days. Sometimes, 
indeed, when Saturday pay day came around, J, as head 
office boy, would be sent out to friends of John Bottomley, 
our general manager, to borrow funds to pay off. Bottom- 
ley, poor fellow, did the best he could; but it was hard 
going, for there were only four ships—the New York, the 
St. Louis, the Philadelphia and the St. Paul—equipped with 
Marconi wireless, and only four land stations—Sea Gate 
at Coney Island; Sagaponack, Long Island; Siasconset, 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, and South Wellfleet, on Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts. There were, too, all sorts of patent 
tangles, and the courts were never free of wireless litigation 
that dragged on and on, eating up profits. 

The public had at that time no particular stake, and 
therefore no great interest, in wireless. It is difficult to say 
just how far away present-day broadcasting was from the 
average mind then. True, there were a few amateur 
wireless-telegraph sets in existence, and some embryonic , 
attempts had been made with experimental wireless 
telephony. Of this, however, the public knew little. We 
heard a good deal of it at the Marconi Company’s, because 
wireless was naturally shop talk with us. 

Theard enough, at least, to make the routine round of a 
city office irksome, and in 1908, when I found they needed 
an assistant wireless operator for the coastal station at 
Siasconset on Nantucket Island, I applied for the place. 
Not only that, I pleaded for it. I didn’t have a great deal 
of opposition, for it was a dreary station, except for a few 
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weeks in sum- 
mer, and men 
hated to stay 
there. That did 
not discourage 
me, nor did the 
fact that I had 
never been 
away from 
home before. 
I got the job 
chiefly because 
it was only for a month, to relieve Jack Irwin, later to be- 
come famous in the history of wireless when he went up in 
1910 as an operator in Wellman’s airship. That party con- 
sisted of six men who tried to cross the ocean in a ship 
equipped with an equilibrator. They fell into difficulties 
off the Bermudas and Jack had to sound the CQD signal. 
They were all picked up by the steamship Trent. 

Jack’s roving spirit, or perhaps the prospect of some 
similar enterprise, had caused him to apply for a month’s 
leave of absence, and so I got my chance. My reception 
at that station was something toremember. The other men 
greeted me with exaggerated politeness, pretending to defer 
to my opinion about this and that. They were all twice as 
old as I was, and our most experienced operators. 

Since I was accredited by the main office, the manager 
finally decided that I might be allowed to stand the regular 
eight-hour trick. He was not convinced about my ability, 
however, and stood at my elbow most of the time. 

When the month was up I went back to New York, and 
Irwin being still away, was promptly ordered to Siasconset 
again; this time for eighteen months. It was winter then 
and not a bit of fun. We had to generate our electricity 
and look after our own equipment. There was no steam 
heat, electric lights or running water. I lived alone in a 
barnlike two-story house and ate at a near-by farm. My 
only social life came from romps with Alma, four-year-old 
daughter of the station’s manager, A. H. Ginman. She 
was a gay, pretty little thing whose frolicsome ways made 
life half bearable. 

There was one other compensation—I had plenty of 
time to read. It is astonishing how much a boy can learn 
about things he is interested in, and conversely, of course, 
how little about things that bore him. By that time I had 
forgotten my itch for newspaper work and was resolved to 

follow wireless as a profession. I read with eager absorp- 
tion such meager accounts as I could get of experimental 
demonstrations of the wireless telephone made here and 
there. These tests showed that speech carried through a 
wireless station could be broadcast on the wings of the 
electromagnetic wave, to be received with ordinary wireless 
receivers and heard through head sets. 


A Big Day in Wireless History 


i LEARNED a lot about practical engineering in the 
Siasconset period, too, for when the dynamos and motors 
went wrong I was allowed to fix them up. At this time, 
also, although it may be an irrelevant detail, I met Abra- 
ham Lincoln in my reading and took him for my model 
of the ideal American. 

After a while, though, I grew restless again and had just 
been transferred to Sea Gate, which offered less salary but 
more adventure, when on January 22, 1909, came an event 
that stirred and thrilled every man in wireless 
work. 

Just before dawn of that cold, foggy morning 
the Steamship Republic, of the White Star Line, 
bound from New York to the Mediterranean, 
and the steamship Florida, of Italy, crashed 
into each other twenty-five miles south of 


Nantucket Light. The steel bow of the Florida crumpled 
like paper, and water began to rush into the Republic 
through a great gash in her side. 

Panic-stricken passengers of the two vessels, nearly 2000 
in all, rushed on deck. The Republic was sinking. Women 
and children sobbed and prayed. Men stood by the rail, 
cursing their helplessness. So unaccustomed was the pub- 
lic to the wireless that few on the Republic remembered 
that the vessel carried equipment and an operator. 

There was a call for the lifeboats. Yet if the passengers 
took to the lifeboats they must perish of cold and exposure, 
unless help came. Then word was passed that the operator 
in his little wireless room on the upper deck was trying to 
reach the outside world with tidings of the disaster. 

Like condemned prisoners granted a reprieve, the pas- 
sengers cheered wildly and crowded in that direction. The 
roof and three sides of the wireless cabin had been splin- 
tered to matchwood by the collision, and two bodies lay 
crushed, half buried beneath débris; but the operator, Jack 
Binns, went steadily on sending the CQD distress call over 
and over. For five minutes he sent in vain, for the current 
was cut off by the flooding of the dynamo room. He con- 
nected with a weaker current from the storage batteries 
and tried again. At last from Siasconset came an answer- 
ing signal, “All right. Who are you?” 

Back went Binns’ reply, “‘This is the Republic. We are 
shipwrecked.” 

The Siasconset operator began to call revenue cutters 
and liners such as the City of Everett, the New York, the 
Lusitania and the Baltic. All the same, it looked as if the 
Republic would sink before help could come, and the 
passengers were taken aboard the Florida. Binns, how- 
ever, stayed at his post to direct the course of the res- 
cuers. Not until cables were made fast to the wreck did 
he leave the ship. His last message was, “Current going. 
Wireless now closed.”’ 

In the general relief over the happy ending to what 
might have been a terrible tragedy, the world awoke to the 
need for radio on shipboard, and today all seagoing vessels 
carrying fifty persons or more are required by international 


- law to include radio equipment and competent operators. 


Jack Binns’ feat excited all my hero worship and my 
ambition too. I became manager of the Sea Gate station, 
but the desire for travel smote me with a violence that 
could no longer be resisted. I reached the limit of my 
endurance on the day that a notice was posted asking for 
wireless operators in the Arctic ice fields. When I an- 
swered the call and sped northward I had the feeling that 
at last I was off to seek adventure. 

The steamship Beothic, to which I was assigned, had 
never carried wireless equipment before, and so my appa- 
ratus and I were the objects of a rather skeptical curiosity. 
In the days when we were getting ready to set off I heard 
many tales of the perils of seal fishing, of starvation, of 
freezing, and the like. It was a disappointment and yet a 
thrill to discover that wireless was able to a great extent to 
strip the frozen wastes of their dangers. For the fishing it 
was valuable too. Seals travel together in great numbers, 
and it is not unusual for a vessel to miss the main group 
and return home empty-handed or with but a light load. 
Vessels of the same line equipped with wireless can com- 
municate news of a good location and save the catch for the 
company. 

The fishermen ‘on the Beothic called me the Coni Man 
and were always anxious to know the latest news from 
their neighbors, chiefly whether anybody had made a 
better catch than they had. I think they never really 
believed at first that I was in communication with those 
other ships out over the ice, but the idea amused them 
and they were willing to humor my imagination. So 
they accosted me daily with the question: ‘Any bit 
of fresh news this marnin’, Coni Man?”’ 

One day I gave them a real surprise. Word came from 
the sealing company that a boy had been born to the 
wife of one of the men, who was standing by my side at 


The American Boy Discovered a New Toy 


the very mo- 
ment. A wild 
yell went up 
from the new 
father when I 
told him, and 
another from 
the other men 
when he passed 
the glad tidings 
on. That night 
a celebration 
was held on board in honor of the wireless and the new baby. 

Another dramatic message was brought by the air that 
day. A few hours later the operator of a vessel 100 miles 
away called frantically for help for a member of the crew 
suffering from a serious internal injury. The symptoms 
were described in detail and I wrote them out for our 
physician. He prescribed a course of treatment, which I 
relayed. Another ship picked up the message, and from all 
parts of the ocean we were bombarded with requests for 
medical aid for every complaint from bunions to bald spots. 


A Call on the Ship’s Doctor 


N ANOTHER day, out of the icy ether came a worried 
plaint from my friend Jack Daw, operator at Belle Isle, 
Newfoundland. ‘I am up against it,’’ he wirelessed. ““My 
assistant is terribly ill and seems to be getting worse in- 
stead of better. His cheeks are swollen, his temperature is 
high, and he can eat nothing. He has a bad toothache, too, 
and hasn’t been able to get out of bed for nearly a week. 
“Our only neighbors are the head lighthouse keeper, his 
assistant and the assistant’s wife. There are two light- 
house keepers on the other side of the island, but we are 
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HIS happened 
to Heminway. 
Which is per- 


haps the strangest 
thing about it. Hem- 
inway can explain all 
that happened, except 
for a few details which 
have always puzzled him. He has a very scientific 
and quite clear explanation. You can take it or 
leave it. But you cannot explain why all this should 
happen to Heminway. 

Heminway was a New Yorker, a bachelor, a Rotarian 
and the captain of his soul. He was a competent captain. 
Nothing that he did not himself select, invite and control 
had ever happened to his soul or to him. He had always 
acquired by his own well-regulated, personal efforts every- 
thing that he wanted. As he had wanted few things, the 
list of them is not long, though Heminway was forty. 

A good job—efficiency expert—with a select clientele. 
A good apartment, not too far from his favorite club and 
his favorite park, or too near them—the top floor of an old 
brownstone house, where the rent was low, as he had paid 
for all the improvements himself —knocking out partitions, 
putting in elaborate systems of plumbing and wiring and 
heating. Below him in a rabbit warren of unimproved 
cubby-holes clerks, stenographers and lesser creatures 
cooked over gas, but he did not smell or feel their presence. 

A priceless and only slightly underpaid houseman, Ming 
Toy by name. Friends enough, not too many, not too 
intimate. Girls enough to take out. They were never the 
same girls for long, but there were always three. One to 
dance with—a flapper from the outer fringe of the smart 
set, or a show girl perhaps. One to talk to—one with a 
studio in Greenwich Village preferred, if the studio was 
not too ratty. And one really nice girl—the kind of girl 
you could marry. Though until his annuity was paid for, 
Heminway did not intend to marry. 

Heminway had once been engaged to be married—very 
much, too much engaged. To a girl in that fresh-water 
college through which he had worked his way, back near 
his old home town. He was young and the girl was younger, 
and they were both quite absurdly, quite painfully in love. 
That was a mistake, an indiscretion; but even that had not 
been a setback to Heminway, but a safeguard, a help in 
his career. For through his first years in New York he had 
written her perfunctory letters, fewer and farther between, 
and been true to her and kept out of messes for her sake 
until he learned his way around. And then the girl had 
died suddenly, making no fuss about it, and very far 
away. 

He kept her letters and even sometimes looked at them, 
and a tress of hair too. Girls had hair in her time. Hers 
was long and soft and straight and of a pale, silver-gold. 
He had called her Lily, which was short for Lily Maid 
of Astolat, and she had called him Jacky. 


one of those big 
blond men with good shoulders and better tailors, and 


He was J. Burgess Heminway now; 


pink, unlined, ingenuous faces and tired eyes. Hem- 
inway’s were green, with little amber lights in them some- 
times which did not seem to belong there. This is really 
all you can say about Heminway, or for Heminway. Which 
brings us the more quickly to an evening in May. 

Heminway had an engagement later that evening with 
the girl he danced with. Rather a special engagement—to 
play at Shandy’s. It was not a very safe place to visit or 
at all a safe place to play at, and he always lost at roulette. 
But he had figured that he could afford to play once more 
at Shandy’s; also that for one month more he could afford 
this girl. A lovely, quite mad and rather cruel thing with 
black, wild hair, blacker and wilder eyes, an uncharted 
past and no future, and no heart. He had met her at a 
shady but amusing dance place. A young Greek, Helena 
Patakopolus—Patsy. 

Heminway was preparing for his engagement, as he did 
for all his engagements with Patsy, much as a fighter 
trains for a fight, with temperance, abstinence and calm. 
He had dined at his club on an English mutton chop, de- 
clined a good cocktail, walked briskly twice round the park, 
had a tepid bath and cold shower, laid out his dinner coat 
with the synthetic pearl set—he did not wear his real 
pearls at night clubs—and now, in his new Chinese loung- 
ing suit, he lay on his Louis Quinze day bed with his head 
flat and a pneumatic pillow under his knees. He was 
not asleep, but in four minutes he would be; for his method 
of relaxing the nerves for sleep required just four minutes. 
It was a simple method. 

You first counted one hundred out loud, timing the 
count with your breathing. 

“One, two, three,” counted Heminway. He stopped 
counting and frowned. His frown changed to a smile, his 
smile to a self-conscious smirk. It vanished. He rose and 
began to walk fast up and down the room, kicking various 
objects out of his way without observing them closely, 
though all deserved his attention. 
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A Lovely Face. White as a Wasted 
Flower, Tired as a Forwandered 
Child’s, But Beautiful; for it Was 
Very Young. Nineteen, Perhaps 


“Devil! Little devil!” said Heminway; and then, 
“Zoe Mou—my soul’’—and then, “Mrs. Heminway— 
Helena Heminway—Patsy.” 

Even a captain of his soul has battles to fight, and he was 
fighting one. They came on suddenly, just like this, all of 
them, and of late they had come very often. He had not 
fallen for Patsy. He was not going to. Not a chance, for 
he had her number and his own; he was strong, hard- 
boiled. It was only that sometimes it was a little hard not 
to fall for her, and this was one of the times. 

A vase crashed to the floor and his foot crushed flowers. 
He picked them up. They were cool and his hands were 
hot. Perfume came from them, but with it, drowning it, 
he smelled another perfume, warm on a white throat, 
stale in the heat of a close-curtained room. Or a taxi—a 
pirate taxi driven crazily late at night, tumbling someone 
almost—almost into your arms; with a light, challenging 
laugh in your ears; with rouged lips that you had not 
kissed, that you must not kiss — 

“No,” said Heminway very firmly; 
pose ——”’ 

Suppose he let himself fall for Patsy; gave up his win- 
ning fight, stopped fighting. It occurred to him sometimes 
that it would be a colossal joke to do this. The joke would 
be all on him, J. Burgess Heminway, but he could take it. 
He would walk straight to whatever hell fate and Patsy 
had prepared for him, with his head up and laughing. 

“Tt is after all my own affair,’ said Heminway. 

He stood still before the last object he had kicked, and 
stared at it defiantly. It was his radio. 

Between two casement windows open to the May wind, 
it stood on a low red-lacquered stool, with a tall twisted- 
stemmed floor lamp above it, shaded in purple—all tints 
from mauve to the black purple of Parma violets. It did 
not deserve this setting; for it was only an old portable 
set of a discontinued make. Only Ming Toy ever touched 
it. He loved it and had few loves, so it remained there. 
Tonight he had left the power on. Heminway put out a _ 
hand to switch it off, touched the dials instead. Sitting 
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cross-legged on his Kurdistan rug he began 
absently, idly, to shift and turn them. 

Heminway stopped abruptly. Rather a 
queer thing had happened. The knobs, 
moving so smoothly, so easily, had sud- 
denly ceased to turn. They would not move 
at all. He pushed and tugged at them. 
They were as still as if other hands, 
holding his own, controlled and checked 
them. 

“Power gone, batteries dead,”’ said 
Heminway. 

But he knew that this was not true; 
for the knobs felt warm, vibrant, alive, 
seemed to cling to his hands. And 
from his hands, up his arms, all over 
him, shot a queer little pulsing thrill. 
Drawing his hands away he still felt it. 
All at once, quite surely, he understood 
that he was getting a new station, one 
quite far distant, and that this was 
going to be good. 

Heminway bent close and noted the 
position of the dials carefully. The 
power and volume control were both 
low. The hands of the finders pointed, 
oddly enough, one to sixty and one 
to zero. 

“That is important,’ Heminway 
said gravely. ‘‘ Very important.’”’ Then 
he sat still on the Kurdistan rug and waited. 

The first sounds that Heminway heard were 
discordant, loud, menacing. There were mut- 
terings, whines, little groans, sudden laughs, 
shrieks like stormwind in a gale, and the sullen 
murmur of rushing water, very cold, very deep. 
All this stopped abruptly with one great cre- 
scendo of chaos, and silence followed. Heminway nod- 
ded, well pleased. 

“Interference. There would be. There always has been. 
But I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 

The silence somehow grew deeper. It was so heavy, so 
vast, that it hurt like a pain. Then into it, healing it, filling 
it, flowing quietly, gently, all through it, like water brim- 
ming into an empty cup, came a voice. - 

“The announcer,’ Heminway whispered. That was ob- 
vious; for this voice had the curious, impersonal bleakness 
and strangeness that they always have. It had also a big- 
ness and richness that they do not have. Yet it was very 
quiet, very low, and the words flowed into each other so 


smoothly that it was an effort to separate them, to listen. ° 


“Station broadcasting program of 
music by special re- 
quest of id 


Heminway had not caught 
the name of the station and 
he liked to be accurate. But 
already the great voice was 


“Lady Say You Save Her 
Last Night, But She Never 
Forgive You”’ 


mute; interrupted, blotted out by the music— 
an orchestral number. The orchestra was 
tuning up. 

“But this is not the full orchestra,’ he 
said. There should be a harp—harps.” 

He could hear no harps, no one in- 
strument at all; only a blend of many, 
so rich, so perfect, that they were all 
one. 

It had the sob of violins, the di- 
vine laughter of wind instruments, the 
menace of brasses, the gallantry of 
drums, the thrill of a saxophone. One 
great golden instrument which all this 
time had held one golden note; caught 
it quickly and lightly, with no discord, 
nofumbling, then deepened andstressed 
and played with it in sure and splen- 
did mastery; shading and changing, 
through a whole gamut of moods, and 
ever into aricher beauty, a thing which 
was already faultlessly beautiful. 
Strangely, Heminway could not say 
which note of the scale it was—this 
golden note. Suddenly he laughed 
out loud. 

“That’s a joke on me,” he said. 
“The drinks are sure on me!” 

For the golden voice came from no 
instrument at all, no orchestra. It was 
only a woman’s voice, a girl’s voice, 
singing. A contralto, very warm, very 
true, but with a little throaty husk in 
the lower registers, which was a flaw, 
though charming. Why, it was not even 
a trained voice, and it was accompa- 
nied on Couldit be? Hehad not 
heard one for years, yet that silver tinkle and patter were 
quite unmistakable—an old-fashioned, square piano. 

Heminway was not quite sure what song the voice was 
singing. It seemed to be singing more than one song— 
many songs—all at once, and with a lovely and poignant 
clearness that blended but did not blur them. The Ber- 
ceuse from Jocelyn? Funiculi Funicula? Sweet Adeline? 
He was not sure, but he knew it. He knew 
them all, or had known them once and forgot- 
ten them. And now one song was drowning 
the rest. Heminway heard it alone and quite 


clearly. Heminway’s hand, trembling, reached for a switch 
and turned it, and Heminway was alone in the dark with 
this voice, with this song. 

Narcissus. A boy was climbing a hill. Dwarf pines clut- 
tered the path. Tall pines slapped at his face, caught at his 
old gray sweater. May wind lifted his hair. His head was 
bare. His cap was filled with Mayflowers. Ahead a red 
ball of sun had just dipped out of sight. He climbed fast, 
but he was not winded. The girl behind him was not; he 
could hear her steps, quick and light, following. 

“Hustle,” he called without looking back. They were 
late. On the other side of the hill campus practice was 
beginning already. The class of 1904 was trying out a new 
marching song. The tune was the old chestnut Narcissus, 
but the words were new. He had written them himself. He 
could hear them now: 


“The golden tie we forged in four golden years, 
Though time divide us and foes deride us, shall keep us 
true. 
Tt will not sever. I shall forever 
Love you—you—you.” 


They were good words—darn good words. Mushy, but 
for a class song they had to be. He climbed faster, in 
time with the tune. It carried you with it to the top of 
the hill, to the top of the world, with that lilt, that swing, 
that hurry of eager feet, young feet. It was good to be 
young, to stand here on the crest of the hill; to hear this 
song, his song, alone with this girl, his girl. He reached 
back a hand to her 

She did not take it. He could no longer hear her steps 
behind him. He stood on the crest of the hill and waited. 
He swung round and stared in sudden unreasoning panic 
into the woods behind him, quite dark now. He could not 
see the winding path he had come by, and he could not see 
the girl. Where was she? He began to run blindly, stum- 
bling down the hill path, down the hill, calling. He could 
not hear her voice, and he could not hear the song. It was 
ending—ended. ‘Don’t stop,” begged Heminway. “‘Can’t 
you understand that he wants to find her? He has got to 
find her. Sing it again.” 

But even from this station the radio could give no 
encores. The key of the old piano was changing, the 

(Continued on Page 133) 


Ming Toy’s Dis 
agnosis Had 
Been Quite Cors 
rect. HeCalled 
in a Doctor Who 
Corroborated It 
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EVENING 


N THE twelfth of May 
James Emerson 
Bankes was no more 


than Jimmy the clocker, turf 
expert, ex-jockey; on the thir- 
teenth he was proprietor of 
a racing stable, his string 
consisting of Nellie Bly, six 
years old. Sam 
Cusick had un- 
loaded Nellie Bly 
on Jimmy Bankes. 
Sam considered the 
two hundred dol- 
lars Jimmy paid for 
the mare as found 
money. Nellie Bly 
had wonderful 
speed until, as a 
three-year-old, she 
became wind- 
broken. This 
wasn’t due to rac- 
ing; it was a taint 
in the blood, for 
Ormonde was her 
grandsire; and Or- 
monde, though 
called the horse of 
the century in Eng- 
land, had been sold 
to America because 
he had a weak 
throat, and some of 
his get were show- 
ing the same inher- 
itance. Cusick had 
an imported horse, 
Mugger, and he 
would have bred 
Nellie Bly to this 
sire if he hadn’t 
been afraid of in- 
juring Mugger’s 
reputation by pro- 
ducing youngsters 
that would develop 
this weakness. 

Jimmy Bankes 
didn’t know these 
things; and having won a few hundred over a race, he 
listened to Cusick’s advice that he buy Nellie Bly and 
make a killing with her in a cheap selling race. When he 
went to take the mare away he was accosted by Slim 
Neely, who acted as a jackal to Cusick, putting the latter’s 
bets down at times, spying out the secrets of other stables, 
and the like. Neely was a bad actor, known to be crooked; 
even Cusick knew he was crooked; but for some of his 
transactions Sam needed a lieutenant whowas unprincipled. 

As Bankes stood beside Cusick, holding the shank of the 
halter attached to Nellie Bly, Neely, rounding the stable 
end, asked, ‘‘What’s up, Sam? Where’s Jimmy takin’ the 
mare?”’ 

““He’s bought her.” And Cusick winked at Neely. 

“You sold her, Sam—sold my mare?” 

“Your mare—how d’you get that way?” 

“You promised her to me the time I—I —— 

Cusick took a threatening step toward Neely. ‘“‘You’d 
better button your lip or I’ll rivet it down to your teeth, 
Slim.” He pushed aggressively against Neely, carrying him 
backward, and whispered, ‘“‘Keep still! I’ll square you.” 

But Neely circled around Cusick and, closing his fist, 
said to Bankes, ‘‘You blasted shrimp! I’ll get even with 
you! You’re nothin’ but a dishcloth tout! You’ve looted 
some better, strung him with a tip, got a few dollars and 
sneaked in here to get a mare that belongs to me. I’ll get 
you the gate for this!”’ 

Bankes laughed. ‘‘You’ve been ruled off once, Slim; 
there isn’t a racin’ official would believe you on oath. You 
interfere with me an’ I’ll hand you the best lacin’ you ever 
had.” Then he led Nellie Bly away. 

“Look here, Slim,’ Cusick said, “‘I wouldn’t give you 
that mare because she’s no good; she’d only break you. 
She can’t go over a half mile, an’ she can’t be cured. I had 
Doe Raymond pipe her—put a tube in her throat, but it 
didn’t do a bit of good.” 

“‘T was goin’ to breed her, Sam.” 


“T’ll Get Even With You! You're Nothin’ But a Dishcloth Tout! 
I’tl Get You the Gate for This!’’ 


Pe, 


‘An’ get a wind-broken colt. It’s a taint. That’s why I 
wouldn’t breed her to Mugger. It costs real money to keep 
a youngster till he’s ready to race as a two-year-old; an’ 
then p’raps find he’s no good.”’ Cusick drew a roll of bills 
from his pocket. “‘I sold her to that boob Jimmy for two 
hundred bones; here’s a hundred for you—we’ll split— 
found money. An’ if you want Nellie Bly bad ’nough to 
burn up the mazuma, you'll be able to buy her back for 
twenty-five from Bankes the first time he runs her.” 

Jimmy Bankes led Nellie Bly over to his friend Dicky 
Sproat’s barn, asking Sproat to train the mare for him. 

Dicky laughed. ‘‘So Cusick planted that broken-winded 
skate on you, eh?”’ 

“‘T took his word for the mare. He said she could run 
a half better than forty-nine, and hadn’t a pimple on her 
legs.” 

“That’s true enough, Jimmy—for the half; but she 
couldn’t get three-quarters in an hour, because she’s thick 
in the throatlatch, gone in the wind. Sprintin’ is no good. 
There ain’t no half-mile purses, only for juveniles.” 

“Then Sam’s stuck me for a dead un, has he?” 

“Sure thing, Jimmy. He’d sell his mother a ghost an’ 
promise to deliver the goods. Have you paid for the 
mare? . .. Youhave,eh? Well, you ain’t got no chance 
in the world in gettin’ off this deal. Sam’s graftin’ for the 
ready these days. He’s clearin’ out his old dub horses to 
get the long green to pay for that imported sire Mugger. 
How much did you contribute—what did you give for the 
asthmatic little mare?” 

“Two hundred.” 

‘‘Well, you’ve just got to stand for it, that’s all. You 
can send her to my stable till you find a chance to give her 
away. Cusick waited a year for a sucker; it would take 
you longer to catch a buyer; Sam’s a better liar than you, 
Jimmy.” 

“‘Ain’t she worth trainin’, Dicky? Cusick gave me his 
word that she’d be a pipe in sellin’ races.” 


POST 
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BY 


GRATTAN CONDON 


“She was a good horse once, but now 
she’s a rank bad un.” 

That evening as Sproat and Bankes sat 

on upturned buckets in front of the stalls, 

Jimmy exclaimed, 

“‘Here comes that 

slimy cuss Slim 

Ss Neely. If he’s 

lookin’ for trouble, 

I’m goin’ to paste 


him, Dick—don’t 
interfere.” 
“T won’t; any- 


body can paste 
that crook for all I 
care. What’s the 
trouble?” 

Bankes related 
what had occurred 
at Cusick’s barn. 

“That’s funny. 
Neely’d know the 
mare was no good,” 
Sproat said medi- 
tatively. 

“*Guess. he 
wanted the two 
hundred —thought 
he could sell her to 
some sucker for 
that money.” 

Neely had turned 
into the stable. 
There was no trace 
of warfare in his 
face; he wore, 
rather, a grin of 
friendliness. 

“Good evenin’, 
Mr. Sproat—hello, 
Jitminnyae ea hye 
greeted. ‘“‘I got 
kinder sorry over 
gettin’ fresh with 
you up at the barn, 
but Cusick prom- 
ised me that mare 
fair and square. I 
was goin’ to use her 
gettin’ about—ride 
her. I guess Sam didn’t tell you that she wasn’t worth a 
hoot in Hades for racin’ ’cause she’s broken-winded. Sam’d 
put his own brother away for a dime. Mr. Sproat’ll tell 
you, it’s the trut’ about the mare; he knows her.” 

“Dick’s told me,” Bankes answered curtly. 

“If you’d asked Mr. Sproat first, you wouldn’t ’ve been 
stung for two hundred. I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Jimmy; 
T’'ll give you fifty dollars for the mare. She’ll only run you 
into a feed bill an’ nothin’ doin’.”’ : 

“She ain’t for sale,’’ Bankes declared. 

“The feedin’ won’t cost Jimmy nothin’,’”’ Sproat added. 

“Cusick split that two hundred with me, ’cause the 
mare was as good as mine,”’ Neely continued; “it was a 
steal to take her away from me. I’ll give you the hundred, 
Jimmy; throw in the halter an’ I’ll lead the old mare 
away.” : 

“‘She ain’t for sale. An’ if you mean, Slim, that it was a 
steal on my part, I’ll kick you out of the yard,” Jimmy 
said angrily. 

“You'd better go anyway, Slim,” Sproat suggested. “‘I 
don’t want any of the racin’ men to see you round my 
barn; they might think I was gettin’ you to dope one of 
my horses.” 

Neely’s face went white with passion; his thin lips drew 
back from the hyenalike teeth, and he cursed. 

“You don’t need nobody else to dope your horses, Dicky 
Sproat! An’ as for you, tout Jimmy, I’ll get even with you 
if it takes a leg! I’ll make you curse the day you sneaked 
into Cusick’s barn and led away my mare.” 

Jimmy sprang to his feet and his little slim hand crashed 
on Neely’s jaw, sending the latter sprawling. _ 

Sproat seized Jimmy by the collar and said, “‘You get 
out of here, Slim—an’ stay out! Get now!”’ 

Neely went, a string of oaths, like a kite’s tail, floating 
backward. , 

“Kinder funny, Jimmy, that crook’s craze for Nellie 
Bly. She ain’t no good,” Sproat said, ‘‘an’ he don’t want to 
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ride her about; he’d rather sit in a street car,an’ pick some- 
body’s pocket. Dang funny! I’ve got to think it out.” 

Sproat pondered for a couple of days over the mystery — 
the fictitious value of the useless mare in Neely’s eyes. 

When Bankes asked him what they would do with Nellie 
Bly—perhaps give her away to save feed bills—Sproat said, 
‘Leave her here. There’s no hurry. It costs dang little to 
feed her, an’ nothin’ to train her, for she ain’t worth it.”’ 

One day Jimmy saw Nellie Bly wandering around 
Sproat’s paddock, and in the paddock was also Sproat’s 
horse Dander, a well-bred but unsuccessful race horse—a 
cheap selling plater, with no hope for the future, because 
he was ten years old. 

Sproat explained this shift: ‘‘I think I can win a cheap 
race with Dander; he’s got his speed still, but he’s an ex- 
citable devil. Half the fellers think I’ve doped him when 
he goes to the post. He’s a crazy-headed brute. I thought 
p’raps the old mare would kinder steady him, keep him 
company, quiet him down; she’s as quiet as a mess of 
boiled cabbage. I got me a goat as a playmate for Dander 
once, but he killed the goat.” 

“T’ve got to get rid of her,’’ Bankes declared despond- 
ently. ‘‘I hate to give her away—two hundred bucks gone 
blooey!” 

“‘Only a hundred, Jimmy. I’ll give you a hundred for 
a half interest in the mare, just as a lead pony for Dander; 
they’re great chums now, an’ the keep won’t cost you 
anything.” aes wire 

“You can have the whole interest for a hundred, Dick.”’ 

“Don’t want it; the feed bill’ll offset that. Later on I’ll 
turn her out on my little farm an’ let her run round the 
haystack all winter. Can’t tell—that- might cure her of her 
throat trouble; can’t tell. I’ve known that treatment to 
bring a horse back.” It was settled that way. 

One day Sproat said to Bankes, ‘‘Hop into my lizzie, 
Jimmy. I’m goin’ up to ask Cusick to breed Nellie Bly to 
Mugger.”’ 

“Sam said he wouldn’t do that.” 

“T want to hear him say it, Jimmy, an’ I want you along 
to hear him say it, too,’”’ Sproat answered enigmatically. 

When Cusick was approached on this matter he cursed. 
“D’you think I want to take a chance on ruinin’ the repu- 
tation of a horse that’s worth ten thousand a year to me as 
a sire?”’ he snarled; adding, ‘‘D’you think I’d ’ve sold a 
well-bred mare like Nellie Bly for two hundred if it wasn’t 
for that? 

Months later, the following March, Sproat astounded 
Bankes by the announcement that Nellie Bly had foaled a 
chestnut colt. 


“But who’s the sire?’’ Jimmy gasped. 

“Tt isn’t Mugger, Cusick’s horse, is it, Jimmy?” 

“No, or he wouldn’t ’ve sold her.” 

“Dander is the sire, an’ he was bred in the purple. If 
Nellie Bly’s foal turns out a good one, Dander’ll be worth 
twenty thousand dollars as a sire. Think of that, boy!” 

“Holy smoke! P’raps I didn’t get stung after all. 
Dick’’—and Jimmy held out his hand—‘‘you’re a good 
friend, I’ll tell the world!”’ 

““You see, Jimmy, there ain’t no foundlings in the Stud 
Book. They’ve got to have parents to register, an’ if this 
colt isn’t by Mugger—which he ain’t—he’s by Dander. 
You tell Cusick casual that Nellie Bly’s got a colt at heel, 
an’ if Sam asks who’s the colt by, tell him by Dander. If 
Sam don’t make a kick, you’ll know we're in right—see?”’ 

When Jimmy told Cusick of the colt, the latter, as 
Sproat had forecast, asked for the sire. ‘‘Dander!”’ he 
exclaimed derisively. “‘ Dicky Sproat’s old plater? You’ve 
got a Futurity winner, Jimmy, sure.’’ Then he laughed and 
walked away. 

Then the chestnut babe was registered in the book of 
equine peerage as Passion, by Dander, out of Nellie Bly by 
Ormonvale. ; 

Passion was a chestnut, as was his dam; but the sire, 
Dander, was a blood-bay. In all other respects, too, the 
weanling favored his mother. Babe horses are apt to look 
like young moose, all legs and ears, but the experienced eye 
of Sproat could see that the colt had the conformation of 
his dam—that is, would have it when he filled out. A long 
barrel, strong bone and grand quarters; all the topsy- 
turvyism of breeding, for the Ormondes were generally 
high-up horses, and bays. 

Jimmy and Sproat sat many an evening in the latter’s 
cottage, discussing the possibilities that were ahead of the 
colt. Sproat declared that if Passion did not inherit the 
throat taint he would be a wonder, for his dam would have 
been had she kept right. And the sire had been a wonder, 
all right. 

““A wonder!’’ Jimmy stared. 
When was that, Dicky?” 

Sproat coughed, knocked the smoked-out tobacco from 
his pipe on the hearth, refilled it deliberately, and off to a 
puffing start, said: ‘‘Dander was a wonder of speed as a 
two-year-old. A jock broke his heart with a whip in his 
first race. He was a ’prentice boy I had and he lost his 
head tryin’ to make his first win.”’ 

Jimmy pondered over this; it was a rare thing to get a 
stake animal sired by a selling plater. Sproat, through the 
smoke curling up from his pipe, furtively eyed Jimmy’s face. 


“Dander a wonder! 
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‘A dang funny thing happened last night, Dick,’’ Bankes 
said presently. “‘Slim Neely wanted to buy the colt.” 

“T don’t understand that cuss at all.” 

“T don’t, I’ll tell the world! He gives me the creeps. I 
was down in Snider’s pool room when Neely sits down 
beside me, says he hears I got a colt at heel to Nellie Bly. 
Finally he says he’ll give me five hundred dollars for the 
weanlin’, ’cause he still considers the mare ought to’ve been 
his. When I gets up from the bench an’ tells him to cut out 
botherin’ me, he flies off the handle. He says, ‘You an’ 
Dicky Sproat’s startin’ a breedin’ stud, eh? Goin’ to 
show the world what a great sire that old skate Dander is, 
breedin’ wind-suckers! You think you’re goin’ strong, but 
when I get you shown the gate, get you ruled off, you won’t 
think it was so clever to sneak that mare away from me.’”’ 

“‘Slim’s just like a broken window that whines when the 
wind blows. Don’t pay no attention to him, Jimmy.” 

“T shouldn’t, Dick, I know, but I’ve got a feelin’, a 
hunch, that he’s got somethin’ on us—somethin’ about 
the mare.” 

“He ain’t got nothin’, Jimmy, unless it’s wind on his 
stomach. Forget it. The mare was bought an’ paid for, 
an’ she’s ours, she’s registered as ours; the colt’s registered 
as ours—forget it!’’ 

The boy sat for a time in moody silence, a worried look 
on his face. Sproat put a hand on his knee and said, 
“Jimmy, even if you’re right, even if Neely has got some- 
thin’ the matter with him, I think I can cure him when he 
springs it. Slim talks too much—see, Jimmy?”’ 

When Passion was eighteen months old he was broken— 
put in apprenticeship to his future profession, racing; he 
was bitted and lunged and line-driven. He had filled out 
wonderfully. 

The week before Christmas, Sproat said to Bankes, “I’ve 
been workin’ the youngster with a light boy up, an’ he’s 
got speed to burn. The boy hit him with the whip this 
mornin’—he was goin’ sluggish ——’”’ 

“The hell he did!”’ Jimmy interrupted angrily. “‘I’d 
rather’ve taken it myself. That’s one dead sure way to 
spoil a willin’ youngster.” 

“Don’t know ’bout that,’’ Dicky objected. “If they 
crack up for a bit of the bud in their work, they’1l do it in 
the real thing—the race—when you’ve got the ash pan an’ 
your funeral money down. Best to find out, I think—sur- 
vival of the fittest; let the quitters quit an’ the stayers 
stay.” 

“All the same, if that pinhead Leary knocks him about 
any more I’ll What did the colt do?” Jimmy added, 
breaking off. (Continued on Page 125) 


When the Barrier Shot Skyward the Chestnut Colt Was in the Van 
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HE first man actually to come through our fa- 

mous revolving door was George Kessler, the man 

who had advised us to come on from Chicago. We 
did not know whether we were glad to see him. We 
feared that he had some 
more advice. My father 
had left Chicago known as 
the man who had run an 
oyster stew into a million. 
But right at this moment 
it looked as if we would run 
the million back into the 
stew. 

Kessler was astounded at 
the beauty of the place. 
There were 100 tables 
downstairs and 75 tables 
on the second floor, exclu- 
sive of the four private din- 
ing rooms which were later 
to be the scene of many 
famous dinners given by 
Reginald Vanderbilt, Al- 
fred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
Freddy Gebhard, John 
Jacob Astor, Jesse Lew- 
isohn, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, Harry 
Lehr, Lillian Russell, David 
Belasco, Charles Frohman, 
Larry Waterbury, Joseph 
Jefferson and Sir Henry 
Irving. 

The walls of the main 
dining room were lined with 
mirrors reaching to the ceil- 
ing. The decorations, in 
green and gold, were of the 
period of Louis XIV, whose 
main idea in life must have 
been to overshadow the 
glories of the other Louis’. 
The table linen was im- 
ported from Belfast, with 
the famous Rector griffin 
interwoven in the fabric. 
The silverware was made 
to order by the most fa- 
mous of American silver- 
smiths. In spite of the fact 
that it was stenciled with 
the Rector griffin, it be- 
came very popular among 
our patrons. Our loss 
among souvenir hunters 
was about 2000 pieces of 
silverware a year, includ- 
ing demi-tasse spoons, 
bouillon spoons, sugar 
tongs, graduating in size up 
to.a coffee percolator. In 
figuring wear and tear by 
the year, we always allowed 
$20,000 for evaporation in 
silverware. This is a con- 
servative estimate. 

If a patron asked for a spoon or a knife as a memento of 
a pleasant evening, we gladly gave it to him, and also made 
him a present of an imported ash tray bearing a picture 
showing the exterior of our place. 

But if we detected a customer stuffing tableware into 
his or her pockets like a traveling man packing a trunk- 
ful of samples, we added the cost of the articles to the 
dinner check. 


A Hot Time in the Old Town 


Tee highest figure we ever assessed any dinner party for 
violation of the ethics of hospitality was exactly seventy- 


eight dollars. The check was not disputed. Evén though 


there was no explanatory item with the additional seventy- 
eight dollars, the host paid it willingly, although the entire 
check amounted to only ninety-one dollars. At that, I 
think he made a good bargain, as his party, when walking 
out, sounded like Kriss Kringle’s reindeer in full jingle on a 
frosty night. This was one time when the clink of my 
outgoing silverware was music to my ears. The host 
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Broadway Was Amazed That Evening by Seeing a Lady and Gentleman Leap Out of a Blazing 
Two-Wheeler Hansom Cab 


proved that evening that the greatest after-dinner speech 
ever made was “Bring me the check.” 

I think the climax in souvenir collecting was reached one 
pleasant evening in winter when a lady carried out an 
eight-pound coffee percolator under her ermine evening 
wrap. The wrap was worth about $8000. The percolator 
cost about $75. Broadway was amazed that evening by 
seeing a lady and gentleman leap out of a blazing two- 
wheeler hansom cab. The lady had forgotten to extinguish 
the motive power of the percolator, which was alcohol. I 
think the lady was using the same motive power. The 
cabman sued her for a blistered hansom cab and a scorched 
horse. We got the percolator back, but it was melted down 
toa thimble. The lady lost $7025 by the transaction. She 
was half cooked when she took the percolator, but was 
fortunate that she didn’t finish well broiled, Her ermine 
coat was done to a crisp. 

Hansom cabs were very popular in those days as a means’ 
of locomotion. You could hire them around three dollars 
an hour or strike a bargain by haggling with the cabby 
over the rate per trip. It was cheaper by the hour. The 


old hansom cab possessed a romance not associated with 
the modern taxicab. In the first place, the driver of the 
hansom was on top the cab and his horse wore blinkers. 
Two sweethearts could spoon in the cab even though 
their chaperon was follow- 
ing them on a bicycle. 

The modern taxi is differ- 
ent, and a kiss in one is 
somewhat similar to an em- 
brace in a show window. 
Good soldiers never look 
back: Neither do good 
chauffeurs. Still, though 
you could put blinkers on 
the horse, you cannot put 
them on a driver. [ still 
chuckle over Nat Wills’ 
story of being driven with 
his girl over to Brooklyn. 
The chauffeur stopped his 
car in the middle of the 
bridge. 

Nat ordered the driver 
to continue, but he re- 
torted, ‘‘The girl hollered 
‘Stop!’ 

The girl said, “‘I wasn’t 
talking to you.” 


Ali Rabit’s Luxury 


UTSIDE ofthe hansom 
cab that was elimi- 
nated in the tournament 
with the blazing percolator, 
the cab which suffered the 
most was the one that tried 
to wrestle with Ham Fish. 
Ham, whose full name was 
Hamilton Fish, was cred- 
ited with having picked up 
a complete hansom cab, 
equipped with one horse, 
pedigree unknown, one doz- 
ing driver and a broken 
whip, and turning thewhole 
outfit completely over with 
its sunny side up like an 
egg on a skillet. He was 
very powerful. 

I did not see this feat of 
strength, as the name of 
Ham Fish is emblazoned 
forever on the golden scroll 
of those who died at Guan- 
tanamo in ’98. 

Everybody traveled in 
hansom cabs in those days. 
John Kendrick Bangs was 
the hero of probably the 
only parade of these pecul- 
iar vehicles ever held. He 
left Rector’s one morning, 
when this twentieth cen- 
tury was still new, in a cab 
: and was jaunting along 
merrily when he spied an ordinary cat belonging to the 
genus known as alley rabbit. John was possessed of a very 
warm heart and he ordered his cabby to stop while he 
petted the hungry and gaunt junior feline. It was as 
scrawny and as mangy as its more famous brother which 


‘Brian G. Hughes was to enter in an aristocratic show of 


Maltese and Persian mousers. It failed to win first prize 
only because it meowed an octave too low. This was a 
mild prank by Hughes, who was the greatest practical 
joker in history. He won a blue ribbon ina Madison Square 
Garden Show with a noble horse whose name was Puldekar 
Orphan. 

Puldekar Orphan was easily the finest stepper in the 
show, but Brian had his blue ribbon well exhibited about 
town before the judges deciphered Puldekar Orphan and 
discovered that it meant “pulled a car often.” — 

Hughes had picked the cat and the horse up at the same 


auction. The horse, true to his name, had often pulled a 


crosstown car, and not. always willingly. Hughes took 
both the horse and the cat, fattened them up and made 
blue ribbons the laughingstock of the town, 
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Bangs’ cat was not destined for a show, but it did figure 
in the parade. A salty tear dribbled down Bangs’ cheek as 
he stroked the rough fur of the ill-fed fence wolf. He de- 
cided to adopt it and give it a good home. But the cabby 
objected to the presence of such a creature in his freshly 
upholstered hansom. An argument which followed, and in 
which the cat took no part, was stopped by the fortunate 
appearance of a second hansom, whose driver was about to 
take sides with his brother charioteer until he learned that 
Bangs was anxious to hire his vehicle for the accommoda- 
tion of a distinguished foreigner, said foreigner being the cat. 

Fare per mile was fixed without the aid of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the cat became the sole occu- 
pant of the second hansom. The journey was resumed with 
Bangs in the lead, and the cat, stroking his whiskers, in 
second place. They proceeded merrily past monuments, 
parks and important buildings. The betting at this stage 
was Bangs to win and the cat for the runner-up. 


My, ’Twas a Hansom Parade! 


| pale was rolling along easily, musing on man’s in- 
gratitude to man, and especially to cats, when he sud- 
denly thought that his new friend might be hungry. So he 
ordered a stop at an all-night delicatessen store, and going 
inside, purchased one adult herring. His first step outside 
the store was greeted by a royal salute of twenty-one meows 
by the cat, which was hungry enough to have smelled a 
sardine in the Seven Seas, and furthermore to have named 
the sea. In fact, its intense eagerness to get at the herring 
caused Bangs to think that overeating was even more of a 
breach of cab etiquette than overstarving. He decided to 
feed the kitty when he got home and started to climb into 
his cab. He was stopped by his jehu, who objected to the 
presence of a herring in his tumbril, owing to its effect on 
future patronage. 


There Was No Gradual Budding of Our Establishment. 


This was a stumper, as it was impossible to trust the 
herring in the second cab with the cat, which might kill 
itself through its natural anxiety to catch up on many de- 
layed meals for its nine thin lives. 

Once again good fortune came to the rescue in the form 
of a third hansom, which rumbled up empty but not 
forlorn. Bangs requisitioned this seagoing hack after bar- 
gaining for the accommodation of one passenger, name 
unknown. The passenger turned out to be the herring, and 
with Bangs in the van, the three carts swung into the line 
of march, with the cat a. good second and the herring a 
poor third. 

That’s the way they finished. Bangs first, the cat second 
and the herring just nosing in for show money. A little 
later, I think the cat was entitled to both second and third 
places, as he was purring dreamily on Bangs’ hearth with 
the added starter reposing in his stomach. It required 
three hansom cabs to give that cat a square meal in a 
roundabout way. I never found out whether kitty ap- 
preciated its foster guardian’s interest in its welfare. But 
Bangs had the consolation of knowing that it was a 
herring well spent. : 

Like all philosophers, Bangs hated to see dumb animals 
suffer. He was a natural humorist and was probably the 
only man who ever rode under an arch of triumph with an 
escort consisting of a cat and a herring. This is one story 
which gets funnier with each repetition. I defy any man to 
think up a more laughable sequence of charitable foolish- 
ness than the one I have just related, which is positively 
true—at least, Bangs said it was true. It is his statement, 
and I stick to it. 

But I started to tell you about the interior furnishings of 
Rector’s and find myself drifting from the subject. Still, I 
would rather speak of the people who patronized us than of 
the place itself. They were real, they were human and they 
were lovable. The edifice itself means nothing without 


associations, and I think the finest line ever written is 
Edgar Guest’s, “‘It takes a heap of living in a house to 
make it home.’”’ There was a heap of living in Rector’s and 
it was heaped high. 

As I said before, George Kessler was the first patron, but 
was followed closely by James J. Corbett and his wife. I 
was speaking to Mr. Corbett just the other day and he has 
always claimed to have been the first. But the honor, if 
any, belongs to Mr. Kessler. 

Couple followed couple until our entire lower dining 
room was filled. There was no gradual budding of our 
establishment. Once we actually got started, we burst 
into full bloom. 


The Divine Sarah in an Earthly Role 


AN you imagine anybody being actually paid to drink 
champagne? But that was in the dim and dewy past. 
I almost said dim and dusty. The idea of the professional 
wine drinkers was to stimulate competition amang the 
diners. And in wine drinking, just as in polo, golf and 
yachting, the Simon-pure amateurs not only learned the 
sport but often defeated the professionals in fair and 
square competition. 

The first onslaught on our kitchens almost overwhelmed 
us, but the harder our chefs breathed, the easier the 
Rectors exhaled and inhaled. We soon ran out of lobster 
and crab meat. Particularly the latter, because of the 
heavy demand for canapé of crab meat Rector. 

This became a favorite dish of Sarah Bernhardt when 
that illustrious star toured this country. The divine 
Sarah would order one canapé after another, and would 
eat so much crab meat that we half expected her to 
scuttle sideways into the nearest pond. It might interest 
some readers to learn the recipe for the favorite dish of 

(Continued on Page 60) 


Once We Actually Got Started, We Burst Into Full Bloom 
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“If You'll Wait a 
Second UntilI Get 
a Hat, I’itl Go Out 
With You,’’ Said Miss Brown. 

‘‘Maybe, if I Went Around and 
Shook a Few Hands and Spoke to 
the Men, it Might Encourage Them" 
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HAT does it say?” 
“Well, sir, I can’t quite make out. It looks 
like it begins with a B and then again it might 


be a D. Ain’t there anyone got a flashlight that'll give a 
little light?” 

There was a deep, hoarse groan. “Snap out uv it!” 
pleaded a muffled voice. “‘I can’t hold yuh up here all 
night! My back’s near broke now!” 

“Whatta yuh got in your hip pocket?” grunted a sim- 
ilar voice. ‘‘Uh-h! You’re cuttin’ the arm off me. C’mon, 
read it or git down! I’m movin’ out from under!” 

“Here!” cried a voice. “‘Here’s a light! Quick!” 

A tongue of flame from a twisted piece of paper sud- 
denly flickered, then it flared widely, lighting up a circle 
of several feet. It showed a man clothed as a warrior, in 
steel helmet, trench coat, gas mask, map case and pistol. 
Another one, similarly clothed, held aloft the improvised 
torch, shielding it from the streaming rain with his helmet. 
This man moved a few feet and extended the light as far 
as he could into the air, reaching it toward ‘another man 
there, some distance above the ground—a man who 
seemed to be sitting in a curious form of armchair with 
enormous knobs, on one of which he rested his hands. 

“Put your helmet over it!”’ cried the man with the light. 
“Quick! If you let it go out, I’ll polish your nose!”’ 

““Um-m-m!”’ said the man in the armchair, taking the 
light. “It might be a B an’ then it might be a D—or 
maybe a R.” 

He leaned forward and the light showed the rusty cross 
arms of an iron guidepost. The guidepost had not been 
painted for four years, for this was in the zone of the 
armies in Northern France, and the names on the post 
were well-nigh illegible. Then it was black night, rain fell 
in torrents, and he who read was no French scholar. The 
man in the armchair craned his neck and moved the light 
from side to side. There was another groan, a cry from the 
man with the light, and he suddenly descended. The light 
went out abruptly. 
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“What’s the matter with you?’’ asked someone plain- 
tively. It was probably the man who had descended, and 
from the sound he had landed with considerable force. 

“We ain’t no derrick nor no morris chair neither!’ 
replied someone angrily. ‘“‘ Maybe it’s a D or maybe it’s a 
R,’ saysyou. D’yuh have to read letter by letter like a kid? 
An’ you sittin’ on our shoulders so comfortable!” 

“A good crack in the nose would do you a lotta good!”’ 
said another angry voice. 

“Enough of that, men! Who let him fall? What’s your 
name, you two? Ah, Duff and Barker—I might know. 
Sergeant, take their names. See that any unpleasant duty 
that comes along is assigned to them. Have you any idea 
at all of what was on that sign, Kelly?” 

“Yes-sir, it was somethin’ about ‘Villers,’ but I couldn’t 
just make out the first part of it. There was an O there, 
an’aN.” 

“Good! Ansauvillers! That’s our town. This must be 
the Chepoix crossroads. We aren’t a kilometer from billets. 
Get up, men. Forwa-a-ard!” 

From the darkness came a very feeble stir. 

““C’mon, git up!”’ said a few faint voices. 

“‘Forwa-a-ard!’’ This time the voice was stern and 
ringing. ‘‘Get those men up and start them walking! 
Corporals! Sergeants! Mr. Blake, go down there and 
help start those men!” 

Another stir; the sound of kicks and blows. 

“Git up! Come on, guys, on your feet. We only got a 
little farther to go! Git up, now! Gwan, git up or I’ll kick 
your backbone out through your skull!’’ Protests and 
rage and threats and recriminations, but the company was 
finally hoisted and kicked to its feet and the march was 
resumed. 


“This is the last,’”” muttered the captain. ‘If they once 


get down again it’ll be the end!”’ 

A regiment of American infantry had been relieved from 
the front lines at dawn the day before. They had been a 
part of a brigade serving with the British, and their period 
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of front-line duty over, they were being marched back to 
rest billets. The command had passed at daybreak—that is 
to say, the relief had been completed—but afternoon of the 
same day found the regiment still on the march. It sepa- 
rated after a while into battalions and then into companies, 
as the final destination drew nearer. Night fell and still the 
march continued. 

It was difficult enough in daytime for an officer to guide 
his men, what with signs being damaged by shellfire, roads 
suddenly closed because of bombardment or traffic conges- 
tion, and all in a sector where every landmark had been 
destroyed by years of battle. But once night fell the task 
became extremely difficult. Men and officers both were 
weary with weeks of fighting, their food had been exhausted 
even before the relief, and as it was the custom for the 
American infantryman in battle to throw away everything 
he could detach from his person, most of the marchers were 
without slickers or overcoats, and the rain soaked them to 


. the bone. 


One of the companies was directed to march to a town 
called Ansauvillers, where the town major would be 
expecting them and provide them with quarters. The 
captain had received directions to turn to the left at the 
first road after Chepoix. First find Chepoix. For an hour 
or so this captain had turned his flashlight on sign after 
sign, inspected kilometer post after kilometer post, and no 
word of Chepoix. What juice was left in his flashlight 
battery had been expended; his briquet, or cigarette 
lighter, had burned out all its alcohol; and the cold horri- 
ble thought began to creep upon the captain that he was 
lost. Then he had run headlong into something with con- 
siderable force, and as he swore and blindly tried to see 
whether he had run into a tree or a truck, he discovered 
that it was a signpost that he had struck. 

The company was at once halted and the men flung 
themselves down, just as they were, in the center of the 
road, while two privates hoisted a third on their shoulders 
that he might read the names of the towns on the signpost. 
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It was these two men that had groaned under the weight of 
their comrade and it was their helmets on either side that 
had made him look as if he were sitting in an armchair. 
Finally their patience had given out and they had let him 
fall bodily to earth. 

“Blake, if we halt again before we get to town it will be 
the end of us,” remarked the captain to the only other 
surviving officer—a second lieutenant. ‘‘I’d never get ’em 
started again.” 

““They’ve been marching light too,’’ remarked the lieu- 
tenant. ‘There isn’t a pack in the outfit; their ammuni- 
tion was shot off long ago and they’ve got no emergency 
rations, either, to load ’em down.” 

“Their stomachs haven’t packed anything for a day or 
so either. That’s where the rub comes. Well, I was told 
that within twenty minutes to half an hour after I turned 
off the main road I’d be in the town. If we don’t hit the 
town within that time there’s nothing to do but spend the 
night in the ditch. I hope we’re out of range here.’ 

The company staggered along the muddy road. A 
march at night always seems much longer than one in 
the daytime, because by day the changing landscape 
shortens the distance, but by night a man simply moves his 
legs up and down without being able to notice any progress. 
There is always a thick black wall before him, against 
which collision seems imminent at every step. The men 
had long since passed the limit of their strength, but a cer- 
tain blind sense of obedience, added to the determination 
of the captain and the vigor of the sergeants, kept them 
going. Also they had a vague hope in their minds that for 
the first time in weeks they might have a dry bed. 

The captain’s feet suddenly stopped the sucking, squdg- 
ing noise they were making and he felt his hobnails grind 
on stone. He pounded them for a few steps. At last! He 


felt paving under his feet and he knew that in another 
minute he would see ruins of houses bulking raggedly in 
the dark. It was so. The tramp of the column suddenly 
became louder, the shuffling of feet and the grunts and 
sighs resounded from the walls on either side. A town! 
The captain, crouching, could gee the jagged outlines of 
tumbled roofs and broken beams, blacker than the sky 
behind them. 

“Fa-a-a-alt!’’ The company crashed to the pavement 
as one man. 

“Hear that?’ asked the captain, turning toward where 
he thought the lieutenant was. ‘‘ Well, be this town Ansau- 
villers, or Badonvillers, or Goodonvillers, or Villers on the 
Jersey side, this outfit spends the night in it. Come on, 
Blake, let’s find someone in authority. Sergeant Thorp! 
Oh, sergeant! Look after things for a minute, will you? 
Watch out for trucks coming through here. The men are 


_all over the road and I don’t want any of them ironed out.’’ 


The two officers found a house by the simple expedient 
of walking at right angles to the line of march until they 
felt a wall. The captain felt along this wall to the door, 
upon which he hammered with his fist. No response. 

“Hello, in there!” yelled the captain. Silence. Some- 
where they could hear water running and the rapid patter- 
ing of rain. 

“Here’s a window!”’ called Lieutenant Blake suddenly. 
The captain hurried to his side. 

“The window’s open,” said the lieutenant, “but I think 
the house is a shell. Look.’’ 

Again a twisted piece of paper was lighted and thrust 
through the window. It burned long enough to show a pile 
of rubbish, the remnant of a rear wall, and stones half 
hidden by weeds. A gust of wind blew rain from the in- 
terior of the house into the officers’ faces. 


“Man, if I’ve let my men lay down in an abandoned 
town ” muttered the captain. He moved along the 
wall to the next house. The window there was shuttered 
with a great sheet of corrugated iron, upon which the 
captain beat with his fist until the place rang with the 
sound. The house was occupied, it seemed, by British 
allies. They were instantly aroused, and their comment 
was sanguinary. 

“Hello, in there!”’ called the captain. 
town major?” 

“Down the street !’’ answered a strong London accent. 
“Tn the big house on the square.’”’ The voice added his 
views of those who beat on windows in the dead of night. 

The town major was not hard to find after that. They 
came to the square, they found the big house, and a sleepy 
sentinel accosted them. When they had identified them- 
selves, the sentry produced a flashlight and conducted 
them into the house and down the hall to a room in which 
a fire glowed in a tiny stove. An officer asleep in a chair 
awoke, picked up a lantern, and then, seeing that his 
callers were also officers, he lighted an oil lamp that illu- 
minated the room very well. 

“‘Name’s Cunningham!”’ said the late occupant of the 
chair. ‘‘What’s the matter—lost? Carin the ditch?” His 
accent and the turndown collar of his blouse showed that 
he was British. 

“T’m Captain Mathews, American,” said the captain, 
“and this is Lieutenant Blake. We’ve got a company here 
of the th, and we were to have billets ready for us when 
we got here.” 

“Eh? Billets here? You have an order, of course?” 

“T have,” said the captain, and he produced it from the 
interior of his trench coat. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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‘“‘What Bothers Me,’’ Observed Duff Suddenly, ‘“‘is How We’re Gonna Square Ourselves With the Old Man”’ 
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“I'm Afraid,’’ Says He, “‘That I Got Some Bad News for You”’ 


HY is it that a conservative Seth with one-way 

pockets, who’s used to counting the change for a 

dime two or three times, will let himself be 
glibbed into pulling the hand-sweated simoleons out of the 
family sock and slapping them on the nose of a stock that 
he’s never heard of? Of course the yen for parking a dollar 
sign and a one in front of a row of zeros without working 
for ’em has a lot to do with it, but it doesn’t explain every- 
thing. The woods are full of crap games, tips from the 
horse himself, and other business opportunities for staging 
a farewell scene with your dough; but Wall Street gets the 
big play, though its slogan is the same: Never Give a 
Sucker an Even Break. 

I suppose it’s the inside-info itch that starts the come- 
ons to scratching. At any rate, that’s what got us. If it 
hadn’t been for Paul Parmerlee and the habit J. P. Morgan 
had of talking in his sleep when he was around, the chances 
are I’d have gone through life without knowing what a 
world of weeps lies between Abitibi P and P and Youngs- 
town S and T. 

Parmerlee’s a cousin of Lizzie Magruder, and it’s at her 
house that the Ritters and I meet the toast of Trinity 
churchyard. He’s a lad in the closing-hour twenties with 
a way they have at old Harvard and a line of sauce that 
makes every platter of words he deals off the tongue sound 
tasty. The boy knows his apples, take it from him. 

“Apropos the market,’’ says he in connection with a 
remark I’d made about a scheme for cheating at solitaire 
without catching yourself at it, “‘we’re all set for a big bull 
market in the industrials.” 

“Who makes you think so?”’ asks Hank Ritter. 

“The technical position of eight selected specialties,” 
comes back Paul. ‘‘Take Eczema Products, for example. 
The common’s selling at 50 with a dividend rate of five 
dollars. That’s 10 per cent on your money.” 

“Not on my money,” I assures him hastily. ‘‘This 
gentleman prefers bonds when it comes to trading in iron 
men for paper promises.” 

‘‘Bonds!”’ sneers Parmerlee. ‘‘What are you—a widow 
or an orphan? What bonds have you?” 

“None at present but those of holy matrimony,” says 
I; “‘but just as soon as I give the air to a couple of mort- 
gages and catch up with the butcher, the baker and the 
lip-stick maker I’m going in with a syndicate that’s plan- 
ning to buy an option on a Liberty Bond.” 

“Tt’s none of my business,” picks up Hank, “and I 
wouldn’t for worlds pry into the home life of Eczema 
Products, but why is its 10 per cent stock selling at 50?” 

“It was just an innocent bystander in a bear raid,” ex- 
plains Paul. ‘You know how it is—when people start 
throwing things out of the window during a fire they don’t 
stop to figure what’ll burn and what won’t. Everything 
goes, and Eczema P went with the rest of the list.’’ 

“Nobody threw any first mortgages out of the window,” 
shrugs Ritter, “and they weren’t even singed. You sure 
the fire’s out?” 

“The ashes have even been hauled away,” returns the 
young margineer. ‘‘ Within thirty days Eczema will be 
tickling the tape around 85. But I can let you in on a 
better one than that if you’re interested.” 


“Thanks for the 
buggy ride,’’ says I, 
grateful, ‘‘but I’m 
much more interested 
in last week’s weather 
forecast.” 

“You would be!” 
flares the frau. “It 
seems that every- 
body can make 
money in the market 
but you. Even that 
lummox Joe Flint 
made a young for- 
tunelast month. You 
should see the car 
he bought his wife.” 

“T saw it yester- 
day,” Ireturns, “‘and 
loaned Joe enough 
gas to drive it to the 
secondhand dealer. 
He’s so broke now 
a pickpocket could go through him and get nothing but 
practice.” : 

“That so?”’ remarks Jim Magruder. “TI heard he’d hit 
the street for ten thousand berries.” : 

“He did,” says I, ‘‘but he never got a chance to pick 
?em. When he went down to cash his paper profits he found 
himself being paged for more margins.” 

“What are margins?” inquires Lizzie, who wears her 
brains bobbed. 

“‘Tt’s just an expression,”’ explains Hank, “‘that brokers 
use every time they call you up.” 

“You mean,” asks the Magruder moron, “‘like the Eng- 
lishmen say—are you there?” 

“Yes,” answers Ritter, “‘only the brokers mean are you 
still there?” 

“Your friend Flint,” suggests Parmerlee, “‘must have 
overstayed the market.” 

“He did,’ I agrees. “He came for 
the afternoon and remained for a week- 
end. The engines were already on the 
way to that fire you were talking about 
when Joe went. to collect. 
Overnight the stuff of 
his dropped twenty 
points. The day after 
they sold him out it 
ballooned back four- 
teen points, but by 
that time Flint was 
studying road maps to 
the poor farm.” 

“‘Tf he’d had proper 
advice,” says Paul, 
“he would have ——” 

“T suppose,” I cuts 
in, sarcastic, “‘you 
know just when to 
get in and out of the 
market.” 

‘“He certat nly 
does,” snaps Lizzie. 
“Everything he’s ever said about stocks and bonds has 
come out just so. I remember when I bought my Liberty 
Bond he told me I would get interest every six months 
sure, and haven’t I?” 

“So far you have,”’ I admits, “but there is some talk of 
the Government keeping the money and paying off the 
mortgage on the White House.” 

‘“‘When that happens Paul will know it in advance.” 


‘What is this hot tip you were speaking of?’’ cuts in her » 


husband, impatient with the kidding. 

‘Federal Padlock,’ answers Parmerlee. 

“What price Padlock?” I inquires. . 

“Tt closed today at 1734,” replies the sweet William of 
Wall Street. ‘‘I look for it to be at 50 within three or four 
weeks.” 

“They can’t put you in jail for looking,” saysI. “Can 
they, Lizzie?” 

“You make your own jokes,’’ comes back the Magruder 
mess coldly, “‘and I’ll make mine.” 
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‘Federal Padlock,’”’ goes on Paul, ‘‘hasn’t been paying 
any dividends, but I have it straight that it’s going on 
a 6 per cent basis. When the news comes out v4 
_ “How do you mean you have it straight?” interrupts 
Ritter. ‘‘Who told you—the bus boy in the restaurant 
across the street from where Morgan eats?” 

“No,” says I. ‘It comes from a girl who went to 
different schools together with the bus boy’s sister.” 

“When I say straight,’’ growls Parmerlee gently, “I 
mean straight. This is in confidence. I have a friend—a 
fraternity brother—who’s an assistant teller over at the 
Hide and Tallow Trust Company. Everybody knows 
they’re in deep in Federal Padlock. Wouldn’t they have a 
pretty good idea if a dividend was going to be declared?”’ 

“Perhaps,” says Hank; “but they don’t tell all they 
know to tellers. Assuming that the tip’s O. K., what does 
it get you if everybody has it?” 

“But everybody hasn’t it,” protests Paul. 
bank folks and fe Sihse. 

“By the time it got to that teller pal of yours it was 
already stale gossip in Whistling Station, Arkansas,” I 
cuts in. “A tip’s like a spoonful of bran. Once in your 
mouth and it spreads and spreads. Anyway, now that 
Lizzie knows that Federal Tallow is going to take over the 
Padlock Trust Company and issue bonds carrying assess- 
ment coupons, the news’ll be halfway to South Africa 
yesterday morning.” 

“Ts this preferred or common stock you’re talking 
about?” asks Magruder. 

“Common,” returns Paul. 

“And how!” mutters Ritter. 

“What do you mean by preferred?” inquires Lizzie. 

“You know what a preferred creditor is, don’t you?” 
I comes back. 

“Why should 
I?” says Mrs. 
Magruder 
proudly. ‘TI al- 
ways pay cash.” 


“Only the 
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“Isn’t it Wonderful?’’ They Gush Jointly 


‘A preferred creditor,” I wheezes, ‘‘is a guy that knows 
he isn’t going to get anything, while it takes a regular cred- 
itor several months to find that out.” 

“Joking aside,” says Parmerlee, “and forgetting all 
about the dividend tip, don’t you know from your own 
knowledge that there has been a big boom in padlock 


‘sales—that the Government has become a large buyer?” 


“That’s right,” I admits. ‘I know of a gal running a 
night club in New York who’s had so many of ’em slapped 
on her door she’s thinking of stringing ’em into a necklace.” 

‘“Aren’t there other concerns selling locks besides Fed- 
eral Padlock?” asks Hank. : 

““Oh, yes,’”’ answers Paul; “‘but they’re not in the same 
class.” 

“T got a thousand dollars,” announces the wife sud- 
denly. ‘‘Will you buy me some of that Padlock stock?” 

“Forget it!” Lyelps. “If you want to gamble, I’ve got a 
tip on a nag in the fifth race at Belmont tomorrow that’s 
already in and being blanketed.” 
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“Where'd you get that tip?” grins Parmerlee. “From 
the bus boy across the street from where the horse eats?”’ 

“No,” plays along Hank. “He got it from the feller 
that sold the oats to a couple of other horses.” 

“Tt’s my money,” flashes Kate, “‘and I’ll do what I 
please with it. How many shares can I get for my thou- 
sand?” 

“ About fifty-five,” Paul tells her, “but I can carry you 
on a five-point margin. That’d be two hundred shares.” 

“How much will I make,” asks the missus, ‘“‘when the 
stock goes to 50 like you say it will?” 

‘‘Well,” returns the Broad Street boulevardier, ‘‘you 
make two hundred dollars every time Federal Padlock goes 
up a point. Let’s say we get it at 18. That’d give you a 
profit of thirty-two points, or sixty-four hundred dollars, 
less commission and carrying charges.” 

“Now,” grunts Ritter, “‘show her the other side of the 
-chromo.” 

“Other side?’’ mumbles Parmerlee. 

“T’ll tell her,” barks Hank. “Every time the stock goes 
down a point you’re out two hundred fish, and that isn’t 
all. With a short margin like that, our young friend’s lay- 
out here will be yelling for more dough every time Padlock 
drops a fraction of a fraction.” 

“But,” offers Lizzie, “‘Paul guarantees that it isn’t going 
to drop.” 

“Not exactly guarantee,’ coughs Parmerlee, uneasy, 
“but I’m quite sure it won’t.” 

“Bales of bunk!” scoffs Ritter. ‘‘There isn’t anybody 
living that’s sure about anything in the stock market, and 
anybody who says he is, is either a liar or a fool or very 
young. If there was one man who was sure, there wouldn’t 
be any stock market. Who’d buy what he wanted to 
sell?” 

“Don’t you think,” asks Paul, ‘‘that increased earnings 
would certainly put a stock up?”’ 

“Left alone, they might,’”” comes back Hank; “but the 
way they do things between Trinity Church and the river, 
earnings have about as much to do with the price of a stock 
as I have with the weight of dog blankets in Para- 
guay. There are at least a dozen slickers in Wall 
Street who can make a tramp out of the best-looking 
security on the board by spreading rumors, tightening 
up money and the so ons, and they do it. reg- 
ularly whenever the suckers are up to their 
necks in paper profits. Leaving all that 
aside, how can you be sure of an issue when 
a strike in Siam or a riot in Japan can knock 
ten points off the stock of a buttonhole fac- 
tory in Peru, Indiana?”’ 

“That’s unusual,” argues Parmerlee. 

“Tt’s unusual for the black to come up 
ten or twelve times in succession on a roulette 
wheel,” returns Ritter; ‘‘but just the same, 
everybody who’s tried to make a cleaning by 
doubling up on the red has gone broke. When 
you play with the market you’re gambling, 
and it’s allright if you know you’re gambling.” 

“Well,” says Lizzie, “I’m willing togamble 
on Paul’s say-so. He’s always right.” 

“Ts J. P. Morgan working for him yet,’’ sneers 
Hank, “‘or is he still on the waiting list?”’ 

“T notice,” I remarks, casual, ‘‘that your shoes are 
nearly worn through. Better have ’em half soled, Par- 
merlee.” 
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As He Gets Closer I Can See That He’s Pale and Excited 


Ritter’s spiel has about as much 
effect on the women as a light dew 
on a duck’s back. His wife, Tillie, 
and Lizzie go in for a hundred 
shares each and then Jim Magruder flops for a couple of 
hundred. 

“Suppose,” suggests Paul, ‘“‘that you and Ritter go in 
for the same amount and you’ll have a pool of a thousand 
shares. Callit a gamble if you want, but my tip’s straight. 
I’m not in the habit of gypping my relatives and friends.”’ 

“Just a minute,” says Hank, dragging me off to a cor- 
ner, ‘‘and I’ll talk it over private with Dink.” 

“You thinking of taking a flyer in padlocks?”’ I growls. 

“Yep,” grins Ritter. ‘“Here’s the bright idea: We'll 
each take two hundred shares. With what our fraus have, 
that will make a total of seven hundred. Tomorrow we go 
to a broker I know and sell seven hundred. Whatever hap- 
pens, the families come out even. See?” 

“T get you; but what’s the use of going through all this 
to get a commission for that young accent?” 

“The chances,” says Hank, ‘“‘are that the girls will be 
taken to the cleaners and that will cure them of the market 
and Parmerlee, besides putting a crook in Lizzie’s nose. 
We'll give ’em back their dough so the missus won’t be out 
anything.” 

“Suppose they win,” I suggests. 
known to go up in spite of bull tips.”’ 

“Not often,” returns Ritter; ‘‘but we got to take that 
risk. Whatever happens, none of us will be out any jack.” 

“No?” says I. “Any mazuma Kate gets her hands on 
I’m out of. I'll play, though.” 

Parmerlee’s all smiles when we tells him our decision. 
“T’ll make twenty or thirty thousand dollars for this pool,” 
he promises. 

“Sure,” says I. “TI feel like a goldfish already.” 

Paul spends the rest of the evening explaining the doings 
of the stock market to the women and answering queries 
put by Lizzie that would have had a seven-year-old kid 
thrown out of a school for backward children. 


“Stocks have been 


“That boy sure carries a glib line of Wall Street pa- 
laver,”’ I remarks to Hank. 
“He ticks like a tape,’’ says Ritter. 


II 


DON’T quite get the point of tying up all that money, 

buying with one bank roll and selling with another, 
when the main thing we’re after can be accomplished by 
going short three hundred shares; but Hank figures it’ll 
get us in cushy at home to play along with the wives. 

“When they get into a jam,” he explains, “‘it’ll make 
*em feel better to think that we’re suffering too. The 
snickers we'll get out of the deal will make up for the few 
bucks we'll have to pay out in commissions.” 

“All right,” says I, gloomy; “‘but something tells me 
we're dating ourselves up with a buzz saw. I don’t know a 
thing about Wall Street except that it begins at a grave- 
yard and ends in a river.”’ 

“Leave it to me,” cuts in Ritter. “I don’t know a thing 
about it either. We can take this little chance, though. A 
bird in the hand gathers no moss.” 

“No,” says I, “but he doesn’t get his pink toes in bird 
lime, either.” 

The next day at lunchtime Hank takes me over to the 
broker he knows—a lad named Harry Tracy, who digs 
divots at the same course Ritter excavates. 

“Sell me seven hundred Federal Padlock short,” orders 
Hank. 

“At the market?” asks Tracy. 

“Wherever they do the peddling,’ returns Ritter. 
““What’s it quoted at?” 

“Around 181%,” answers the broker, flicking an eye to- 
ward the blackboard in front of him. “Up a little more 
than a point since yesterday’s close. There was quite some 
buying in it this morning. I hear some buzz-buzz on the 
Street about a dividend pretty soon. What do you know 
about Padlock?” he finishes curiously. 

“Tf I tell you in confidence,”’ says Hank, “will you prom- 
ise to spread it around?” 

(Continued on Page 112) 


“TI Got to Have More Margin!”’ He Shouts 


VERY now 
and then 
you read in 
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home, the energy 
and treasure ex- 
pended by Britain 


the newspapers 
that France is put- 
ting down a fresh 
insurrection in 
Syria; that Britain 
is seeking to com- 
pose a new row be- 
tween the Jews and 
the Arabs in Pales- 
tine; and that the 
cabinet at London 
is under fire for 
continuing the 
stewardship over 
Irak. It means 
that today, as yes- 
terday, wherever 
the white man has 
taken up the bur- 
den—and it does 
not belie its 
name—he has 
found his old re- 
ward, which, as 
Kipling putitin his 
famous poem, is: 

The blame of those 

ye better, 
The hate of those 
ye guard. 


The significance 
to us of the British 
and French diffi- 
culties in the Near 
East is that we 
have escaped such 
complications. 
When Uncle Sam was offered the mandates for Armenia and 
Constantinople he politely but firmly declined, much to 
the dismay of many uplifters who saw a fine chance for 
emotional frenzy once we were committed to the jobs. 
Emotion, whether nationalistic or otherwise, is one of the 
cheapest and most dangerous of commodities. As the man- 
datories have discovered, it frequently takes force to back 
it up, and here is where the overhead, both in money and 
loss of prestige, comes in. Time has vindicated the wisdom 
of our aloofness. 


Minding Other People’s Business 


HE moment you mention our escape from the mandate 
mess to a certain body of people in this country, you are 
met with the rebuke that we have not fulfilled our interna- 
tional obligations, or some such line of talk. It is a gesture 
akin to the state of mind of the American who gets a great 
kick out of deprecating his own country abroad. The pro- 
fessional exile from home is, of course, the worst offender. 
As a matter of fact, the United 
States, all these sentimentalists to 
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the tune of some $10,000,000,000. With peace, we spent 
more than $100,000,000 feeding the starving hordes of the 
central countries, thereby staving off anarchy. With the 
Dawes Plan we stabilized the reparations confusion and 
put Germany on her feet. Our private loans to a dozen 
countries were part of a larger scheme of rehabilitation 
along sound and definite business lines. 

The plain truth is that our alleged isolation is merely a 
sane if tardy recognition of European inability to assist 
herself. 

The rising tide of anti-Americanism in Europe today is 
convincing proof of what I say. It is born of two things. 
One grows out of our refusal. to be a continuous cash reg- 
ister, the other is frank resentment of our prosperity. Yet 
this “‘aggressive opulence,’ as many Britishers term it, is 
the product.of hard work, which is almost a lost art in 
Europe. ; 

The outstanding exception is Italy. 

These observations are naturally inspired by any at- 
tempt to examine the mandate problem. Employed at 


the contrary notwithstanding, has 
written into the story of the human 
race the record of a benevolent and 
unselfish intervention not equaled 
by any other power. Whether it 
was to emancipate Cuba from Span- 
ish oppression, bring order out of 
chaos in Haiti, or dig a canal that 
would convert the Panama pest- 
house into a paradise of health and 
utility, we have gone our way with- 
out the aid or consent of organized 
idealistic agency. We have done 
our job in thorough American fash- 
ion in our own good time and with 
no thought of economic aggrandize- 
ment. ¥ 

Aword about the “failure to play 
our part in Europe.”’ We went in 
at the crucial hour of the World War 
and saved the situation for the 
Allies. 

Moreover, we financed a con- 
siderable part of their needs to 
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and France on the 
adventures in 
Syria, Irak and 
elsewhere would 
havemitigated the 
postwar burden to 
a considerable de- 
gree. This is one 
reason why the 
British sentiment 
“to clear out bag 
and baggage,” as 
the slogan of the 
anti-Irak group 
goes, has grown so 
steadily. 

All this is by 
way of necessary 
prelude to a scru- 
tiny of what has 
happened with the 
major mandates. 
Although we are 
not involved polit- 
ically—we did for- 
mally approve of 
the various ac- 
tions—there is a 
definite American 
interest and also’a 
considerable eco- 
nomic stake. The 
largest grows out 
of the association 
of an American 
group of oil com- 
panies with the- 
British, French 
and Dutch in the Turkish Petroleum Company for the 
development of the much-discussed Mosul field. 

This participation is more than a business alliance. The 
American companies, led by the State Department, have 
brought about an open-door policy in what may become 
one of the great petroleum-producing domains of the 
world. When the period of exploitation by the Turkish 
Petroleum Company has expired, the nationals of any 
country can go into Mosul, buy land and bore for oil. But 
for Yankee insistence, Mosul would have been a closed 
corporation for the British, French and Dutch. 


When Italy Got No Pie 


E ALSO have a deep and sentimental attachment for 
theimportant mandated areas, especially Syria and Pal- 
estine. They link Jew and Gentile in common spiritual con- 
cern. In Palestine are the holy places and the fountain of our 
civilized faith. Here the Hebrew has set up his national 
home and for the first time in many centuries unfurled the 
flag of his nationalism. At Beirut, 
in Syria, is the nonsectarian Amer- 
ican university, which is accom- 
plishing a vast good. Thus we are 
not altogether mere onlookers. 
There is still another reason why 
the mandates, or rather the terri- 
tories some of them cover, are a 
timely topic. At the moment I 
write they focus acute international 
attention, with Mussolini holding 
the center of the stage. All the 
former German colonies in Africa 
have gone to Britain, France or 
Belgium. Italy did not get alook-in 
when the pie was cut. This slight 
slumbered until the duce got on the 
job at Rome. He has lately made 
the omission a vital issue. When 
he gets into the issue business: it 
presages action, and more often 
trouble for somebody. ~ “yee 
Italy must have some outlet 
for her population, which increases 
-at the rate of nearly 500,000 a 
year. Mussolini does not want his — 
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immigrants to go so far away as South America, because 
his eye is always on the possibility of swift mobilization for 
military purposes. The net result is that Mussolini looks 
longingly at those one-time German colonies now under 
mandate to rival powers. His attack of imperialitis is 
largely due to the vision of a greater Italy that must 
include some of the lost Teutonic possessions. If he does 
not get them, it will not be because he fails to try. 

But these African colonies are not the only sore spot. 
After long and acrimonious discussion, the Mosul area, 
which was claimed by Turkey, was given to Irak. The 
Turks have practically refused to accept the award, and 
may back up their protest with arms. The problem of 
Kurdish nationalism also is involved in the controversy. 
Kemal Pasha is of the Mussolini type in that he is ruthless 
and constitutionally defiant. Between these two postwar 
dictators, the mandated regions are likely to get back on 
the first page again. 

A third contingency is that after repeated rebuffs from 
Britain, culminating in the loss of Mosul, Kemal may turn 
to Russia for aid and comfort, which bodes no peace for a 
considerable part of the Near-Eastern world. The Turkish 
dictator used the Bolsheviks to drive the Greeks out of 
Anatolia and the Reds have been coquetting with him ever 
since. An alliance between Turkey and Russia might 
seriously impair such reconstruction as has developed in 
Irak since the British sponsored the Arab kingdom there. 
Mandates and mess seem to have become closely associated. 


Mandatories Under League Supervision 


HATEVER the consequences in blood, treasure and 
general complications, the mandate system is thor- 
oughly organized. One phase grew out of a division of the 
spoils of war. We now know that the peace that followed 
the greatest of all struggles has been a sort of gigantic Pan- 
dora’s box, the opening of which released conflicts that 
vied with the enmities and dislocations engendered through 
actual combat. Racial antipathies that had smoldered 
through the ages flamed into life. Nowhere was this 
more pronounced than in the areas that Britain and 
France have sought to harmonize and tie up with 
their own economic and political aspirations. 
Perhaps the best way to state what might be 
called the mandate motive is to reproduce the 
explanation made in the pamphlet entitled The 
League of Nations and Mandates issued by 
the League Secretariat at Geneva. Here it is: 
At the end of the war, the Allied and Associated 
Powers were confronted with the problem of the dis- 
osal of the former German colonies in Africa and 
in the Pacific, and of the non-Turkish provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire. These territories were, at the 
time, under military occupation and administration 
by the Allied troops. It became the task of the Peace 
Conference to provide for their future administration, 
and the plan ultimately adopted embodied the princi- 
ples that these territories should be administered by 
different governments on behalf of the League but not by 


the League itself—a system of national responsibility sub- 
ject to international supervision. 


. son of their resources, their experience or their 


This plan, known as the mandate system, 
was adopted on January 30, 1919, by the 
Council of Ten, was transmitted to the Peace 
Conference Commission on the League of 
Nations, and, with very slight changes, was 
incorporated as Article 22 of the Covenant, 
which consists of the first twenty-six articles 
of the Versailles and other treaties. 

The mandate system is an attempt to 
apply to the territories which were at the dis- 
posal of the Allied powers a new device insur- 
ing that the government of the backward 
peoples concerned shall not be the cause of the 
evils which have resulted in the past. This 
system is based on the fundamental principle 
that the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization. 
The tutelage of these territories under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world is 
intrusted to advanced nations, which, by rea- 


geographical position, can best undertake this 
responsibility and who are willing to accept it. 
The tutelage is exercised by them on behalf of 
the League of Nations and in its name. 

Because of the varying development of 
the peoples involved, three categories of 
control were devised for the territories. 
They are the so-called A, B and C man- 
dates. 

The Class A mandates apply to the 
more advanced regions where the exist- 
ence of independent nations was recog- 
nized and where they could become 
subject to administrative advice and as- 
sistance by the mandatory until they 
were able to stand on their own feet. The 
idea was to permit self-government even- 
tually. Under Class 
A came com- 
munities 
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formerly belonging to the old 
Turkish Empire, such as Mes- 
opotamia, now called Irak, 
Syria and Palestine. 
The Class B mandates 
were imposed on territo- 
ries where self govern- 
ment would be impossi- 
ble and where the 
mandatories would be 
entirely responsible for 
administration. These 
include the Kameruns, 
Togoland and the former 
German East Africa. 
The remaining areas in the 
jack pot of war spoils em- 
braced German Southwest Af- 
rica and the one-time German 
possessions in the Pacific, and are ad- 
ministered under Class C mandates as 
integral portions of the territory of the 
mandatory power. This distinction was made 
because of small populations, remoteness from the 
centers of civilization and geographical proximity to 
the country holding the mandate. 


The Lion Gets His Share 


N MANDATE awards the British lion got his tra- 

ditional share. Britain received not only the 
authority for Mesopotamia and Palestine but also for 
German East Africa, parts of which are now geo- 
graphically known as Kenya and Tanganyika. The 
Union of South Africa, which is joined to the British 
Empire, took German Southwest Africa; New Zealand 
accepted sponsorship for the German Samoan Islands; 
while Australia became steward of the other German 
Pacific possessions south of the equator. 

France’s choicest morsel was Syria, but it has re- 
sulted in a very expensive case of indigestion. To Bel- 
gium were given the provinces of Ruanda and Urundi 
in what was once Northwest German Hast Africa. 
Togoland and the Kameruns were divided between 
France and Great Britain, the former getting the 
larger area. 

The only other mandatory power is Japan, which 
obtained sovereignty over some of the German islands 
north of the equator, including Yap, where certain 
differences arose between the United States and the 
Tokio Government. These, however, were adjusted 
by a treaty in 1922. . 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Paul’s Chapel, across Vesey Street 

from the real-estate auction rooms, and 
I looked through the fence and read a few 
names and dates with that comfortable 
feeling you get, and I saw Horace Telfair % 
Pethick. The gentleman himself in per- : 
son—Pethick isn’t dead yet, though I have : 
heard people claim that is an oversight on 
their part and they will kill him without 
fail when they meet him. I went in to swap “~ 
the time of day with him, after glancing ee st 
up at the clock. It showed 11:30, and we 
had still half an hour to go before the fate- 
ful stroke of twelve, when all the office doors 
would fly open, and the stenographers 
would issue forth and sit on the monuments 
and spread orange peels and pork rinds, 
and when the auctioneers across the way 
would get up and proclaim the terms of 
judgment. 

Pethick gave me a large and silky hand 
to shake, while his straight eye studied me 
to see if I had any ulterior motive in say- 
ing hello. Oh, no, he wasn’t dead, nor even 
shelf-worn; his smile was full of sound buck 
teeth, his gray-blond chin whisker was neat 
and gaudy, and his white waistcoat was 
newly starched over a stomach that could 
sink a banquet without trace. 

“Sit down, Conway, and rest your weary 
brains,” he said, in the round and musical 
voice of a man shoving bum stock by tele- 
phone. “Interesting old place this, eh? 
Yes, it makes a man think.” 

He pulled his chin whisker, and looked 
at two big office buildings at once. 

“‘That’s what it does,” Iagreed. “‘ Hach 
in his narrow cell forever laid,’ hey, Peth- 
ick? Ah, yes.” 

“That thought be blessed, Conway,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I was thinking rather of the possi- 
bilities. Even if the trustees did not care 
to improve the site, they could at least 
make the owners of these buildings all about 
come across handsomely for the easement of 
light and air. There’s a good thing wasted here, Conway.” 

“‘Pethick,” I said, “‘can’t you even rest in a graveyard 
without wanting to be paid for your time? What’s that 
you're writing out—a list of prospects?”’ 

He had a notebook on his knee, and he had copied names 
into it; he was taking down a name from a worn stone 
even then. He wrote the address— Vesey Street. 

“Might be, Conway. I’ve done business with such 
people before, and they don’t kick on the goods or claim 
shortages. Did you hear of the Styx Trading Company? 
That was mine.” 

He looked up at the clock. ‘‘I’m down here to watch a 
foreclosure sale at twelve o’clock noon at the auction 


| WAS passing the graveyard beside St. 


rooms over there,”’ he said. “The Heyduke Court apart- ~ 


ments are going to be sold, and I’ve got a substantial in- 
terest in the house. You should have taken hold of that 
thing, Conway.” 

I’m in the building business. Pethick had brought me 
in a wildcat proposition some months before, and I had 
turned it down. He had got hold of a plot on Amsterdam 
Avenue in the seventies, and wanted a fifteen-story apart- 
ment house built on it. He had a good building loan ar- 
ranged, too, a loan of a million dollars from Zibeon Cloker, 
the loan man. I couldn’t have been hurt, and might even 
have made a few dollars; the house figured to cost seven 
hundred thousand. That left a three-hundred-thousand- 
dollar margin, but I wasn’t to get that, or only a little of 
it. It was to be split up among the insiders—Cloker and 
Pethick and Priestley, the architect, principally. 

Yes, I turned it down.’ I saw that it was a\job and was 
rigged for a successful failure, and I don’t care for that 
kind of business. It hurts, in the long run. If I can’t see 
where everybody is going to come out on a deal I don’t 
want any part of it. The building game in New York is 
full of those propositions. These sharpshooters run across 
a good thing, and they plan to get hold of it; they divide 


“Tf I Was Asked,’ Said 
Pethick, Splitting a 
Candid Look Between 
Me and the Sharps 
shooters, ‘‘There’s a 
Lot of Unnecessary 
Science About Sell« 
ing in This Country” 
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all the profits among themselves first, and then they look 
around for some dumb builder to put up the house on a 
skin-tight percentage and make all their dreams come true. 


Not for mine. Life is too short to spend working for 
hangers-on. 

“So Zib Cloker is foreclosing,” I said. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
where I thought the deal was heading. Who’s bit—the con- 
tractors? Pethick, for a man with a substantial interest 
in the house, you’re not snatching your hair any. You 
have probably a lot of your own cash in the house, too, 
haven’t you?” 

“T have fifteen thousand dollars of my own in it, Con- 
way.” 

“Get out,” I said. “I was only kidding you, Pethick. 
You haven’t a real dollar in the house. In the first place, 
you never had fifteen thousand dollars, even for bail— 
not while I knew you.” 

“T picked that fifteen net up in four months with the 
Styx Trading Company,” he said calmly. You can’t 
insult Pethick—not really; he knows worse about himself 
than you do, and he has the laugh on you, no matter what 
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you say. But don’t get him wrong, now; he wouldn’t lift 
your watch if you were sleeping like a child, and I don’t 
think he’d sign your name to a note—that’s as far as I’d 
care to plot him for you. So if you run into him, and he 
takes you, why, you weren’t steered by me. I admit hay- 
ing a sneaking fancy for him, the big fraud. 

“T don’t mind telling you about that Styx thing, Con- 
way,” he said, ‘“‘because I have got out of the business, 
by request. Oh, the district attorney wasn’t rude about 
it; he simply intimated in a gentlemanly way that there 
were many other rackets. 

“The office of the Styx Trading Company was on Thirty- 
—— Street near Sixth Avenue. I had two young ladies 
copying addresses at sixteen a week; a crackajack little 
secretary, taking twenty-four; and two young men with 
strong backs and weak minds doing the boxing and 
shipping from the warehouse on West Fifty-first Street. 
An attractive feature was that none of my force under- 

stood what the business was all about; 
you'll appreciate the advantage of that, 
Conway. 

“‘T provided my lady copyists with 
the daily newspapers, and they listed 
the names and former addresses of the 
lately departed. They probably 
thought But no; it is not at all 
probable that they thought. I sent the 

# names to my able-bodied shippers, and 
they boxed and forwarded to each pros- 
pect so listed a specimen from whatever 
job lot of merchandise we had on hand. 
In a day or two I billed the consignees, 
and back came the executors’ checks 
in due course.” 

This was a new one to me, but it had 
the marks of Pethick’s peculiar genius 
all over it. ‘““You mean that you got 
your suckers’ list from the agony col- 
umn and Well, I bet it worked! 
What did you sell them?” 

‘Anything that could be said to be 
custom-made, Conway. Though I did 
very well with two hundred English 
tea services for campers and trippers, 
complete in a leather case, and the very 
thing for punters on the Thames, I dare 
say. I paid a hundred and fifty dollars 
for the lot. Mah-jongg sets went well 
after nobody wanted them. And Isold 
Confederate money in sets, giving them, 
for twelve dollars U.S. money, Confed- 
erate paper that they could swap for 
six hundred dollars only six months 

after the ratification of a treaty of peace between the Con- 

federate States and the United States, with interest from 

June 18, 1862. But my leader was a fine photograph of 

the outing of the Frank X. Pinto Association at Long 

Branch in the summer of 1912; I sold several hundred 

of those for ten dollars apiece, and they were worth the 
money to anybody who could find himself in the picture. 

I sold RF 

“‘T get it, Pethick,” I said. ‘“‘ What put the rollers under 
you?”’ 

“Selling caviar, Conway. I bought a lot of it at an 
auction sale at the customhouse and I thought it was all 
right, but it made people sick when it came to their 
houses; I don’t eat caviar myself. They called to see me 
with my bills in their hands and then the district attorney 
wanted to know how So-and-So had ordered the goods 
from me when he was dead before the customs sold the 
stuff. He had nothing on me, Conway; the game is bomb- 
proof, and I could have continued in it, but I had made a 
stake. But it’s a good racket to stock, until some silly 
fellow lets it into. the newspapers. To be quite candid, 
Conway, I sold the goodwill to a young fellow who wanted 
to get a start, so the Styx Trading Company is still oper- 
ating. File that under your hat, Conway, and remember 
it if you’re ever an executor or administrator.” 

Pethick cut himself a good cigar and balanced its mate in 
his hand with a look of thought. I knew he was calculating 
whether there was any percentage in giving that cigar to 
me, and there wasn’t, but he finally handed it to me on > 
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spec. We lit up and watched the regulars gathering on the 
steps of the auction rooms. Some of them looked like old- 
clothes men, but I wouldn’t put it past any of them to be 
able to plank down twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars 
for a good thing. They’re a nervous group, though; they’ll 
lay off a property that’s going for forty cents on the dollar 
if they suspect they’re being fished for. That place is full 
of whispers. 

“Tf I was asked,” said Pethick, splitting a candid look 
between me and the sharpshooters, “there’s a lot of un- 
necessary science about selling in this country. People 
get up selling campaigns with enough generalship and 
coordinated attacks to sell a gold dollar for eighteen cents 
to a Frenchman; and they think they have to overcome 
great sales resistance, when the fact is that the average 
American is licked before the battle starts and all he 
hopes to do is to make terms. He will buy yesterday’s 
newspaper for an antique that will enhance with the years, 
if the salesman will remember not to laugh. He expects to 
be stuck when he buys and he isso far gone he doesn’t care. 

“Tt used to be that a business man tried to find out what 
the customer wanted and tried to get sales appeal into his 
line; we hear nowadays about smashing sales resistance, 
and these high-pressure fellows don’t care what the cus- 
tomer wants. Look at all these bandits who have sprung 
up. They are graduate salesmen who have discovered that 
the customer is helpless and that they are foolish wasting 
time trying to inveigle him, so they just take his money 
off him and punch him in the nose. They should stop the 
bandits from shooting the prospects, though; that’s wast- 
ing our grand natural resources. 

“These bandits are just applying the good old law of 
natural selection, Conway. If aman would rather give up 
his money than be rude he doesn’t deserve to have any 
money; he doesn’t deserve to have any if he will buy what- 
ever a salesman chooses to shove on him. A man like that 
would do a lot of harm with his money if he was let to keep 
it; the country is getting full of grafters on account of so 
much money being in the hands of sapheads. When all the 
money is taken off the saps and collected in the hands of 
men of horse sense, this will be a healthier country men- 
tally, morally and physically. 


“Take, for instance, the Heyduke family—the people 
who used to own that plot that Heyduke Court is built 
on—there’s the type that shouldn’t be permitted to have 
money. 

“Miss Heyduke sent for me about the same time as the 
district attorney, but I went to see her first, that being 
sound business policy. Just then I was marketing a re- 
mainder of South Jersey lots that I’d picked up for a dollar 
and a quarter apiece at a receiver’s sale. I had written to 
one Pearson J. Heyduke, whose name had appeared in the 
obituaries, and had announced to him that he was all 
paid up on a lot except a balance of fifty-eight dollars, and 
if he would send me that trifle I would forward the deed 
with congratulations. This Miss Renée Heyduke was the 
daughte: of my prospect. I put a blank deed and receipt 
for last payment in my inside pocket and went up to 
Amsterdam Avenue to see her. 

“She lived in that old seven-story apartment house 
there in the seventies. I asked you to look at the house, 
Conway, before it was torn down. Being seven stories 
high, it was, of course, exactly twenty-five years old—all 
those seven-story flats having been built during the one 
year that the height restriction was off. But it was a sweet 
piece of property, with a hundred feet of store front on 
Amsterdam Avenue worth something more than twenty 
thousand a year, and three eights on a floor upstairs— 
fifty-two thousand gross rent a year, to be precise. It be- 
longed to the Heydukes and was free and clear, and I 
figured it netted them a clean forty thousand per annum— 
well, say, thirty-eight or thirty-seven-five. And they still 
had no reason to pack up and go; they were living in one 
of the flats themselves, on the second floor. 

“T declared myself to the elevator boy and walked 
upstairs, he being busy talking to a lady friend over the 
telephone at the switchboard and she not having even 
guessed as yet who he was. I rang the bell, and one of the 
group sitting in the Heyduke foyer opened the door to me 
obligingly. I entered and took a chair, finding that I was 
on the list to interview Miss Renée Heyduke. 

» “A lady and two gentlemen were already in the foyer, 
jockeying for position at the closed door leading to the par- 


lor. When I sat down afar off and did not try to crowd them 


for the rail, I aroused their professional interest, and one of 
the gentlemen came and hitched up alongside and took 
hold of me. He said, ‘May I inquire your business, sir?’ 

“T said, ‘I’m a capitalist. May I inquire how that is any 
of your business?’ 

“He said, ‘Then you are vitally interested in plans for 
outlawing war, and it is idle to deny it. I am the secretary 
of the War for Revenue Only League. Can we count on 
you? May I put you down?’ 

““T said, ‘But what is the worthy object of your league, 
besides putting capitalists down for the count?’ 

““*T defy you, sir,’ he said, feeling my coat to see if I was 
good for a contribution even if he touched my heart, ‘to 
name me one war that has been fought for anything else 
than a philanthropic object. You can search history from 
our own Mexican War to the late heroic defense of be- 
leaguered France from the ruffianly Riffians, and were they 
not all fought to clothe the naked with imported goods and 
redeem backward countries from ingrown natural re- 
sources? No nation has ever fought a war for plunder, and 
I ean prove it in every case out of their own mouths. So 
we propose to outlaw war:by providing that a nation shall 
not fight except for what’s in it, and anything its publicity 
men say will be used in evidence against it.’ 

“The other gentleman had edged up on the other side, 
and now he snatched me, saying, ‘Poppycock, sir. Charity 
belongs at home. Will you please feel for your loose 
change?’ 

“And my watch and pin, if you will not take offense,’ 
I said, suiting the action to the word. 

““*T am the founder and majority stockholder of the 
Orphans’ Charity Home, sir,’ he said. ‘Even a few dollars 
will help. One thousand dollars will make you a patron, 
and will provide each and every orphan of the three under 
our loving care with a choice plug of healthful chewing 
twice a week. Five thousand dollars will make you a 
benefactor, and will provide each orphan with an annual 
set of false teeth, snug and comfortable. For ten thousand 
dollars 

““*Ffold on!’ I said. ‘How old are these orphans who 
have to have store teeth to chew their tobacco?’ 
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"say, Renée, Where’s He Been Parked All These Years?’ ‘Among Other Places,’ She Said Frostily, ‘He’s Been Incarcerated for a Cause’”? 


LTHOUGH statistics show 
that only one person in a 
hundred ever really goes 

wrong, we never feel sure that any 
particular man or woman in the 
hundred will not turn out to be the one criminal. It is 
that fear, that uncertainty, that has created, a demand 
for the surety business—the business that guarantees us 
against the flaws in human nature. Oddly enough, the same 
fear—distrust of human nature in the surety companies 
themselves—has made it so hard for the business to estab- 
lish itself that it has taken 200 years. 

At the Devil Tavern, in London, in 1720, there appears 
to have been the first recorded venture at insuring the 
trustworthiness of employes. ; 

“This society,’ the announcement ran, “will insure to 
all masters and mistresses whatever loss they shall sustain 
by theft from any servant that is ticketed and registered 
in this society.”” The business died. Nobody trusted it. 

More than a century later, in 1840, the Guaranty So- 
ciety of London was organized, and ran into the same 
prejudice. They found that a personal bond was much 
preferred to that of a corporation. With a personal bond 
given by some man of established standing there was a 
certain moral security. With a soulless corporation en- 


gaged in the questionable game of guaranteeing the hon- ' 


esty of doubtful employes this moral security, it was felt, 
was lacking. 

In 1853, perhaps foreseeing a bit of what surety compa- 
nies might later grow to be, the New York State Legis- 
lature passed laws to encourage their formation. But it 
was more than twenty years after that, in 1875, that the 
first fidelity-insurance company was actually formed in this 
country. And it was still another thirty years before the 
really big expansion began. Three-quarters of all the 
companies formed during the 80’s and 90’s went into 
the hands of receivers. Many of the companies wrote—as 
they still do—bail bonds for thieves and petty embezzlers; 
this gave them the taint of bad associations. 


The Surety Business on Sure Footing 


HEN in 1908 the Surety Association of America was 

formed, and the great rise to the present status, where 
surety companies play their part in the financing of apart- 
ment houses, bridges, subways and all the rest, was fore- 
shadowed. America jumped into the lead in a brand-new 
industry. Today there are more than thirty companies 
doing business in the United States—more than twice as 
many as in all the other countries of the world put to- 
gether—writing policies on which the premiums alone 
amount to more than $50,000,000 a year. During the past 
ten years the combined business done by the United States 
companies has totaled more than $350,000,000. The past 
year a combined total of more than $20,000,000 was paid 
on burglary and fidelity losses alone. 

My own contact with the surety business began when I 
was eighteen years old. I was working for a mercantile 
agency—one of the concerns that look up credit ratings of 
men and corporations. I was get- 
ting fifty dollars a month, and 
studying law at night. 


Also, Look Out 
for Temptation! 
Human Nature 
is Frail 
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Among our clients were several surety companies. Their 
requests for information seemed endless—clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, cashiers, lawyers, public officials, contractors, banks. 
I had little idea what a surety company was. I had heard 
of surety bonds, but I didn’t know what such a bond really 
was. I had no idea what the difference between surety and 
insurance might be. When I tried to learn more I found it 
wasn’t easy. The people I asked knew no more about the 
business than I did. 

Two things about the surety-company inquiries im- 
pressed me. The first was the frequency of the requests. 
The second was the importance of the people and the con- 
cerns investigated. I have always been fascinated by big 
figures. The surety-company inquiries frequently con- 
cerned men with larger credit ratings than any of our other 
customers. It seemed to me that any business so active as 
to make literally hundreds and hundreds of inquiries about 
wealthy men must be pretty important. And the fact that 
so few people knew much about it led me to believe it must 
be new and still growing, and full of opportunities. 


Getting a Line on the Applicants 


HE investigating I was doing was very similar to one 

branch of surety work. It was interesting. It taught 
me more than night school about men and business meth- 
ods. A merchant would take me to the bank with him and 
let me see for myself what his balance was—say, nearly 
$11,000. A day or two afterward I’d slip 
around again, without letting him know, and 
find it only $700. Ten thousand dollars had 
been placed on his account just for a day or 
two as an accommodation to impress the 
credit man. 

I asked my mercantile-agency employers 
for a raise. When it was refused I threw up 
my job and looked up the address of one of 
the biggest surety companies. The offices 
took up two entire floors of one of the big 
buildings of downtown New York. I found 
myself in a veritable maze of glass-partitioned 
rooms. In these offices there were nearly 
1000 employes, more than 600 men, and 
nearly 400 women—stenographers, filing 
clerks, accountants, secretaries, and so on. 

My first work was inconsequential enough, 
and not particularly different from what I 
had already been doing. It was hard. The 
company had lost one of its local agents ~~ 
who had been successful in writing many 
smal] bonds for labor unions and fraternal 
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orders, guaranteeing performance 
on the part of members or officers. 
He was an affable, middle-aged man 
of the world, a good mixer, persua- 
sive and popular. He was an expe- 
rienced agent. A green hand, I was sent out with other 
new men to look up the policies he had secured, and find 
out whether the holders intended to keep on with our 
company or follow the likable agent to his new affiliation. 
Then, if I could persuade them to remain with us, I had 
to get information about the men to be bonded. In the 
morning I would be given a set of addresses—Brooklyn, 
uptown New York, Jersey City or the Bronx—and would 
start out. After an hour’s time, perhaps, I would locate 
the secretary of the local lodge or chapter of the fraternal 
order I was after and, if I waslucky, persuade him to renew 
his business with us. Then, perhaps, I would have to turn 
in and get together information concerning the bookkeeper 
or treasurer to be bonded. This man, the principal of a 
fidelity bond, of course furnishes the ‘ 

great element of risk. I would go to 
the neighbors. The grocer or the 
janitor might give me a line on my 
man. If he was a bad risk it was up 
to me to find it out and pass the in- 
formation along, so 
that my underwriters 
would refuse to issue 
the bond unless I could 
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get adequate security, in the shape of indorsements or 
collateral, to protect the company from loss. 

This work taught me the difference between surety and 
insurance. An insurance company merely underwrites a 
risk, and if a loss is incurred pays it. Consequently, with 
insurance there are only two parties to the contract— 
the insurer and the insured—and it is all a matter of arith- 
metic. The probability of loss determines the size of the 
premium. 

But in the surety business there are three parties: The 
employer, the contractor or employe whose performance 
is guaranteed, and the surety company. Between the 
surety company and loss there is always the employe— 
the principal—who is called upon to make good. Theo- 
retically a surety company incurs no risk at all; it merely 
guarantees that the employe is trustworthy, that the con- 
tractor will fulfill his contract, that the bank where public 
funds are deposited will not fail, that the trustee of an 
estate will handle it properly. It investigates these things 
before underwriting the bond. And if in any of these in- 
stances there appears to be an undue element of risk the 
surety company, before underwriting it, makes the prin- 
cipal put up sufficient collateral to cover the possible loss. 
That makes surety rates low compared to insurance 
premiums. In substance they are really service charges for 
establishing credit. 

Working as I did, surety-company agents have gradu- 
ally amassed a surprising amount of information for their 
statisticians concerning the vagaries 
of human nature. Here are a few 
examples: 

A savings account is almost like a 
guaranty that a man will not go 
wrong. If you learn that a man is 
putting aside a definite portion of 
his earnings in a bank you can be 
almost certain that he is a good 

risk; for a man who saves 
rarely steals. Apparently 
the instinct to save and 
dishonesty are almost dia- 
metrically opposed. 
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Why Men Go Wrong 


OOD intentions cannot 

be taken as a guide to 
honesty. The circum- 
stances of aman’s life givea 

far better indication of his 
probable course. Sixty-nine 
defaulters out of seventy 
have, at least at first, no 
intention of stealing. They 
mean merely to borrow and 

later replace. Through tens 

of thousands of defalca- 
tions this propor- 

i tion of deliberate 
intention in only 
one case out of 
seventy prevails. 
As a corollary 
we have the fol- 
lowing rule: Liv- 
ing beyond one’s 
means is one of 
the commonest 
causes of tempta- 
tion and dishon- 
esty. Or, going a 


step farther still, we find that an extravagant wife 
makes a man a bad risk. 

That leads us to a graver consideration still: In 
nine embezzlement cases out of ten the losses are 
cumulative. It is usually easy for a man to con- 
tinue stealing after he has once started. 

Look out for speculators! Speculation and gam- 
bling are among the greatest causes of embezzle- 
ment. Also,look out for temptation! Human nature 
is frail. If stealing is made easy the average man 
is altogether too likely to take a chance. Conse- 
quently drivers of delivery wagons are apt to be 
poor risks because they are subject to an unusual 
amount of temptation. 

Theatrical work shows a greater than average 
proportion of bad risks. A box-office man at a 
theater is under greater temptation be- 
cause of the combination of atmosphere 
and opportunity. The cashier of a 
motion-picture house has less chance 
to get off the track, since there are 
few advance sales or other opportuni- 
ties to steal without detection. 

Bad morals are contagious. Don’t 
expect to find an honest man associ- 
ating with thieves. A boom country 
is always a region of bad risks. It 
attracts the adventurer type. 

A queer quirk in men’s minds 
is that public-service companies 
are widely regarded as fair 
game. Theiremployes are more 
apt to be bad risks than those 
in other lines of business. 

And here’s a place where lots 
of people makeamistake: They 
think that because a man oc- 
cupies a confidential position 
he must betrustworthy. That’s 
not so at all. 

The fact that an employe is 
trusted does not prove that he 
is reliable. Of the thousands 
of defaulters that crop up annu- 
ally practically all are trusted 
employes. In the main, only 
trusted employes get the chance 
to default; the others aren’t 
trusted with anything they can 
make off with. 

Let those who have accepted 
family responsibilities perk up 
at this: Married men are a 
better risk than bachelors—six 
to one. But when married men 
do go wrong they usually do it on a de- 
liberate, carefully calculated scale that 
runs to larger amounts. 


Racial Reliability 


IMILAR to that is another surety 

maxim: Age is more reliable than 
youth. By the time they have reached 
middle age most men have already had 
their chances to go wrong. If they have 
not become obviously untrustworthy they 
will probably remain honest. 

Different nationalities furnish interesting 
contrasts. Here we have just cause for pride, 
because Americans outrank nearly all foreigners 
in honesty. They are better risks than almost 
any other people. But the Chinese are better 
still. They rank highest of all. 

Of Europeans, the Dutch are most 
honest and the Latin races are least 
reliable. Latin thefts or embezzle- 
ments are more apt to be petty than 
those of the Northern European races. 
But when the northerners do go 
wrong, like married men, they do 
it deliberately, playing for 
big stakes. 

And here, finally, are 
three rules that you can 
classify any way you please; 
for it’s hard to give any 
adequate reason for them: 

Men who swear a great 
deal rarely steal. Fat men 
are usually good risks. 
Cranks are nearly always 
honest. 


An Extravagant 
Wife Makes a 
Mana Bad Risk 
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Altogether the really 
surprising thing is that, 
with as much opportunity 
for stealing as nearly 
everyone has, the propor- 
tion of those who defi- 
nitely yield to temptation 
issosmall. Of more than 
7,000,000 men and women 
of all classes bonded by 
one of the big surety com- 
panies during the past 
thirty years less than 1 
per cent have betrayed 
their trust. 

While I was gradually 
learning all this I was 
working mostly on small 

fraternal-order 
bonds of only $500, 
or $1000 at the 
most. I was put- 
ting in lots of time 
getting about from 
place to place in 
i the great group of 
i cities that together 
constitute New 
York. All the time 


/ I was working 


against an older, 
experienced rival 
on business he had 
himself placed. 
Naturally my 
showings were 
meager enough. 
With surety premi- 
ums seldom over 1 per 
cent, and frequently as 
low as one-half of 1 per 
cent, one-quarter, or 
even an eighth, I felt 
myself lucky every time 
I got a five-dollar pre- 
mium. When I brought 
home a $7.50 premium 
I felt that I was doing 
splendidly. It washard, 
thankless work. But. I 
did my best. And pres- 
ently, boylike, I decided 
I’d earned a raise. I 
asked the head of my 
department, Mr. Smith, 
about it. He shook his 
head. 


On the Carpet 


“TUT I’ve been work- 
ing for you nearly 
a year.” 

He still shook his 
head. ‘‘Can’t help it. 
There’s nothing to jus- 
tify it yet. Too many 
other young fellows 
would like to be in your 
shoes, as it is.’ 

Finally, in despera- 
tion, I asked if his word 
in the matter was abso- 
lutely final. At that he 
shrugged. 

“You can ask the 
president about it, if you 
want. ButI’llwarn you 
that taking up his time 
with anything so unim- 
portant is aboutas likely 
to lose your job as it is 
to get a raise.”’ 

Iwantedthatraise. I 
felt [hadearned it. But 
when I went into the 
president’s big office all 
my courage oozed out 
of me—the rugs were 
too big and soft. My 
palms felt moist. Sud- 
denly my job began to 
(Continued on Page 68): 
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The Valorization of Cotton 


HE Haugen and MeNary Bills, that have been before 

the House and Senate respectively, contained provisions 
for appropriations to serve as a loan to a farm board to 
enable it to control the marketing, primarily the export 
marketing, of cotton. This was not to be a subsidy, but a 
At some later date an 
equalization fee would be levied on cotton growers to 
raise a fund to pay back the governmental loan and make 
the cotton board financially independent. It is contended 
that losses would not be incurred, and it has furthermore 
been suggested that the use of government money would be 
temporary, pending organization of a national cotton 
growers’ coéperative association. The purpose is to create 


loan, returnable with interest. 


an organization through which cotton growers could domi- 
nate and control the world market. 

There are several ways of looking at the proposed 
cotton-marketing fund. One is to regard it as a fund to 
stabilize and regularize the market at its presumably high- 
est natural level, eliminating selling competition between 
growers. Another view is to valorize the price at a set 
higher level than would be expected with continuation of 
the present type of marketing. Both points of view were in 
evidence in the Congress, but with the growth of the idea 
the purpose expanded to lodge the international marketing 
of cotton in the hands of a grower-controlled organization, 
operating temporarily with government money, for the 
purpose of so regulating the flow of cotton as to secure the 
maximum price economically possible. The following ex- 
cerpts from the records make this clear: 


“Tf you could control the American supply of cotton, 
you would control the world market.” 


“Tt is a simple matter on cotton, if you can do it; as 
simple as it is on rubber and coffee.” 


“As I understand it, as far as cotton is concerned, the 
proposition involved in this bill is that the board would be 
able to control the world price of cotton. ne 


“Ts there any reason why we should not apply to our 
American products, at least to some extent, the same prin- 
ciples which have enabled the British to control the rubber 
situation?”’ 


“It should be clearly recognized that in the case of cot- 
ton the objective is to secure for this great American crop 
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the highest price obtainable and economically practicable 
in the markets of the world.” 


“The cotton producers have practically a monopoly, 
and wherever you have a monopoly you can control the 
price.” 

““Ves, they can control the price if they can unite and 
pool the whole production.” 

On behalf of cotton growers, it is contended that produc- 
tion costs are high and the purchasing power of cottgn low 
in units of goods desired in the Southern standard of living. 
It is further urged that acreage is uncontrollable and fluctu- 
ations in yield so extreme as frequently to result in glut or 
searcity. What is sought is a cost-plus price for cotton 
that shall make cotton growing satisfactorily and regularly 
remunerative to growers and factors. As result of the 
sixteen-million-bale crop, the price of cotton has fallen 
from twenty-two to seventeen cents, and it is urged that 
under the proposed action it could be raised to, or above, 
twenty-two cents. 

Weare the largest exporters of cotton; but cotton grows 
in many parts of the world, and much more can be grown, 
at a price. A valorized high price would stimulate cotton 
raising in foreign countries. Our surplus of cotton is 
largely in short staple, mostly in lower-than-prime grades. 
Our crop of really long-staple cotton is not more than a mil- 
lion bales, and of such cotton we export little; against this, 
we import longer-fiber cotton to the equivalent of three 
or four hundred thousand bales; we are a net-importing 
country in long-staple cotton and a net-exporting country 
in short-staple cotton. If through legislation we announce 
to the world the policy of raising the world price of cotton, 
this will stimulate in foreign lands the growing of both long 
and short staple cotton and the new fields will probably be 
planted to pure-bred high-grade strains. 

Cotton does not hold the unique position that rubber oc- 
cupies; and the valorization of coffee is successful only on 
account of the high standard of living in the United States. 

Cotton has several sets of uses that naturally overlap. 
First, daily consumption, such as the use of bandages and 
thread; secondly, seasonal and annual upkeep, the main- 
tenance of the customary family stocks of sheets, shirts, 
automobile tires, and so on; thirdly, new uses of the fiber 
and new equipment, such as are represented in house 
furnishings, railway cars, automobiles and factory equip- 
ment. There is little retrenchment in the first group, but 
considerable retrenchment is possible in the second and 
third groups. The various cotton-importing countries 
stand on separate levels of consumption and react differ- 
ently to changes in price of cotton. If the price were to be 
held at a high level some of the countries in what might be 
termed the outlying districts of cotton consumption would 
yield their demand, so to speak, to other countries. A sub- 
stantial elevation of cotton price throughout the world 
might have the result of enforcing a realignment of textile 
industries. The devices of substitution would be particu- 
larly stimulated if formal notice were extended to the 
world that the United States intended continuously to 
keep the price of cotton as high as practicable. 

The experiences of the past decade have afforded illustra- 
tions of untoward developments that must be faced by 
countries engaged in the attempt to monopolize interna- 
tional trade in raw materials. A new type of speculation 
enters, particularly if the commodity concerned is dealt in 
on exchanges by way of future contracts, as in the case of 
cotton. To a considerable extent, speculation was re- 
sponsible for the fluctuations in the price of rubber that 
followed the application of the Stevenson Plan, and it is cer- 
tain that to a large extent the profits of these rubber prices 
went to speculators rather than to producers. A national 
undertaking to maintain the price of cotton and regulate 
distribution would have to contend with speculative forces 
the world over. Consumer countries often find themselves 
in position to play producer countries against one another. 
In the case of cotton they would find it possible, in some 
seasons certainly, to:play against the United States the 
other countries sending cotton into international trade. 
That such an international device is feasible the wool grow- 
ers learned to their sorrow since the war. 

Leaving aside technical considerations and questions of 
the effect of such legislation on acreage, of the possibility 
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of losses to the national treasury, of the feasibility of an in- 
clusive cotton-growers’ codperative association, and of the 
later application of an equalization fee, a broad question of 
national policy remains. So far as we recall, this cotton- 
marketing proposal represents the first proposition for 
world-price valorization of an American product. The 
resources of the United States are diversified and extensive, 
but they contain few materials of which we control the 
largest fraction of the known world supply. Cotton is per- 
haps the only important material for which the world is at 
present dependent on the United States. 
Various countries throughout the world possess more or 
less effective natural monopolies of highly important com- 
modities. In numerous and diverse ways, furtively or 
openly, the countries in control of these natural monopo- 
lies have latterly undertaken to exploit the consuming 
countries. It is a reversion to the practices of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
valorization of cotton by the United States would have a 
world-wide effect in strengthening monopolistic devices of 
this kind. Up to the present these devices have been usually 
defended as a choice of evils rather than a choice of equities. 
Just as the German Chancellor remarked in 1914 that mili- 
tary necessity knew no law, so countries controlling natural 


monopolies urge that business emergency knows no law. 


‘One gets the feeling, in reading British comment, that 
the Stevenson Plan is regarded:as not quite respectable, 
but was evolved in an emergency to block widespread in- 
solvency. Valorization of cotton by the United States 
might come to be accepted as world-wide precedent, and 
would thus have the effect of making such price control 
internationally respectable in a sense that does not hold at 
present. Proponents of the proposal disclaim any intention 
of driving the price of cotton beyond the point of a fair re- 
turn to producers; but that is exactly what is said in every 
country endeavoring to control an export price. Surely we 
cannot expect the other countries of the world to agree 
that we are likely to be fair and they are likely to be unfair 
in the execution of valorization. Do we wish, pro forma, to 
adopt such tactics in international trade? Are we to in- 
dorse the view that this is the way the game of international 
trade is to be played? 

We may be sure that this proposition will be brought up 
again in the next Congress. In the interval, cotton growers 
should give their serious attention to three questions: 


1. Will the scheme of valorization work, except under 
subsidy? ; 

2. Do such grounds of urgent emergency exist as would 
justify the Congress, on short notice, in reversing the trade 
policy of the country? 

3. As a commercial proposition, does the United States 
stand to win or to lose if price control.of necessaries be- 
comes universal? 


It seems to be generally understood, or taken for granted, 
in Washington that the proposition for valorization of cot- 
ton did not originate in the Cotton Belt; it was introduced 
to the Cotton Belt by the Corn Belt. In the light of the 
debates, it does not seem that the proposal has been thought 
through, even from the standpoint of the proponents. It 
may reasonably be urged that the fall in the price of cotton 
from twenty-two to seventeen cents does not in itself con- 
stitute such an urgent emergency as to justify sudden 
legislation of a far-reaching character. Cotton growers, 
and cotton industries as well, ought to think this over. 
It is only a step from valorization of raw cotton to valoriza- 
tion of fabricated cotton. 

The experiences of the past decades suggest that to enter 
on this course, a country ought to be positive in its desire 
to adopt the policy and be strongly convinced that the out- 
come would be successful, because the policy is one that is 
likely to be disastrous if it fails. Governmental price con- 


trol is not a piece of machinery of which it may be said that — 


“if it does not do any good it will at least do no harm.” 
There are national policies that can be easily reversed if 
the outcome is unsuccessful. But there are policies that 
represent burning the bridge behind us, and this is one of 
them. If we adopt valorization of exports, this might tend 


to make the practice universal. Upon us, therefore, rests — 


international as well as national responsibility. 


\\ 


It seems certain that the 


a 
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HE trouble with economic law is that we 
confuse it so persistently with human or- 
' dinances. A law of man is something 
that may put us in jail if we do not watch our 
steps. Sometimes it must be obeyed. More often it may 
be avoided, and without any infraction of our standards of 
honesty, by changing a course of conduct. Accordingly 
when a law of economics is mentioned we begin to think 
of how to fool the law, and by that process we close our 
minds to any real understanding of it. 
This may sound absurd when stated in a general way, 
but there are plenty of specific examples. It is just what 
_we did with the old-fashioned mortgage. For many years 
within the memory of men who are not yet old, we held the 
mortgage forth in story and drama as a sort of national 
curse. The villain was always foreclosing on the old home- 
stead. The old folks were forever on the verge of ruin. 
Then, by slow and painful stages, we began to develop a 
mass understanding of the economic law involved, and— 
a little fearfully, at first—we started to laugh at our fears. 
Now everybody knows the mortgage is really a blessing, 
the instrument of a beneficent economic law, when it is in- 
telligently used. The home or the farm without a mort- 
gage is the exception, and the wealth or poverty of the 
owner has no relation to the instrument. Rich or poor, he 
finds it a convenience. 
Later we passed through much the same process in 
nearly every other phase of borrowing money until we be- 
‘gan to discover, in a national sense, the simple economic 
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laws underlying our present democracy of credit. The 
average man could not write a treatise analyzing these 
laws, but he has learned how to use them. He knows they 
are dangerous only under misuse. With the aid of these 
laws and this attitude we have built the nearest approach 
to universal prosperity in the history of the world. We 
are laughing off most of our old fears, but not all of them. 
For while we are casting about to see what else may be 
done to consolidate and expand our prosperity, many of us 
who pay wages are worrying about them and wondering 
when they will stop rising. To some very able business 
men the villain now is the working man, and at any mo- 
ment he may foreclose! 

He may, but I doubt it. For one thing, he knows as well 
as anybody else that when you turn a paying industry into 
a tenantless old homestead, ownership is not worth much. 
But the real reason is that we appear to be on the verge of 
the same discovery with respect to wages that we have 
made in mortgages and other forms of credit. We have 
been challenging for some years the ancient, barbarian idea 
that a wage is a grubstake and nothing more. We do not 
understand wages as yet, say what we will about them. 
But even while our minds are still groping for the law, we 


“‘wonder if I’m Always Such a Wise Guy, After All?” 


are making practical experiments and getting 
surprising results. 

As a consequence, more and more employers, 
laughing at the wage fears of yesterday, are 
questioning the fears of today. They see that industry 
has survived the eight-hour day, the minimum wage and 
the living wage, all of which threatened in theory to en- 
gulf it. They note that the nation has not been ruined 
by wages which are more than a grubstake, that as a 
matter of fact the well-paid workman is the nation’s big- 
gest buyer. And some of our employers are beginning to 
ask whether the root and foundation of our prosperity is 
not therefore to be found in what has come to be known 
as the saving wage. 

Evidently many of them have answered themselves in 
the affirmative. We are paying such a wage in the United 
States to more workers, numerically, and to a larger per- 
centage of our workers, than any other country in the 
world, or any civilization in history. And when the re- 
sults of the saving wage are studied, the only strange thing 
about it is that in many ways we are still paying it under 
protest. Although consumption, production, profits, the 
national wealth, our savings- 
bank deposits and all other 
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Thirteen Years Ago Today 


HREE ministers in our town de- 

nounced the brazen members 

of the Bloomer Girls’ Semi- 
professional Independent Base- 
ball Team and urged members 
of their congregations not 
to attend the game sched- 
uled between the girls 
and the South Side 
Sluggers. 

The social hour 
of the Minerva 
Literary and Self- 
Improvement So- 
ciety was devoted 
to criticism of 
Miss Minnie 
Whiffietree, who 
had confided to 
one of her friends 
that she had a no- 
tion not to wear a 
corset any more. 

It was town talk that 
Miss Pear] Ella Jimpson 
wore only one petticoat. 


Predictions were freely 
made that Charlie Lake was 
going to the dogs, because he 
went up to the city and bought him- 
self a set of those newfangled golf sticks. 

Dame Rumor hath it that Miss Josie 
Springlake did not get in from a buggy ride 
until ten minutes after eleven o’clock last night. 

The Dorcas Sewing Circle appointed a committee of 
three to suggest in some tactful way to Miss Monta Blue- 
comb that in the interest of morality and the general 
spiritual welfare she should not appear again in a peekaboo 
waist. 

Abner Sprutt was seen going behind the prescription 
case at the Red Front drug store. 

Mrs. Newton Prunk advised Miss Nettie Mae Dossert to 
be more careful about the arrangement of her skirt when 
she climbed into a buggy. 

Mrs. Mollie Whortle, who did the washing and ironing 
for the Purtle family, told Mrs. Riley Achenbaugh that 
Ellie Loretta Purtle wore silk stockings every day. 

There was a good deal of talk about how high the Widow 
Springle rocked when she was sitting on her front porch. 

—Tom S. Elrod. 


Which? 


N DIFFERENT realms, four different sages, 
Convinced that differing tongues for ages 
Had sundered men, to heal the breach 
Evolved the Universal Speech. 


And after long investigation 

The sages met for conversation 

In that one tongue, which every land 
In all the world should understand. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 


If They Had Attempted to Wear Summer Furs 
in the Old Days! 


The first arose to give his credo; 
The language that he used was Ido. 
The second then essayed to speak; 
His medium was Volapuk. 


The third professor read a canto 
In resonating Esperanto. 

The last declaimed an hour or so, 
Delivering his views in Ro. 


And speech was no more universal 
Than at the Babelish dispersal; 
The fruit of all linguistic lore 
Instead of being One, was Four! 


All men should be of one assortment, 
One race, one faith and one deportment ; 
And so they will without a hitch, 
As soon as all agree on Which. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Mr. amd Mrs. Beans 


A Real Record 


““7OU think your folks mighty patri- 
otic?” 
“Sure. My paw buys all his clothes 
at an army store.” 
“Huh! Why, my grandpaw wore 
a union suit all through the 
Civil War.” 


Extra! Extra! 


The Telegraph Edi« 

tor, Left in Charge | 
of the Home for a 
Few Days, Reports 
to His Wife | 


WILLOW GROVE, 


Aug. 15th—Spe- | 


cial. - 

Ds MARG: 
At. 3:3 08% 
o'clock this after- 
noon Rose Mary 
McSwinney, age 

about thirty-five, our 
cook and general care- P 
taker, was called away | 
unexpectedly by the al- | 
leged illness of her father, | 
leaving me with the respon- 
sibility of providing meals for | 
our growing family. It is now 8:30 _ 
and I am glad to report that I have 
the situation well in hand, and —— | 


FLASH 

LITTLE HERBIE HAS JUST DISCOVERED THAT BOB, THE PET CA- 
NARY, IS MISSING FROM HIS CAGE. A SEARCH HAS BEEN INSTI- 
TUTED. 8:42 p.m. . | 


In the matter of meals, I started to explain, we had the | 
choice of eating my own cooking or of going out. We de-| 
cided to go out and have been | 


BULLETIN | 

ELOISE, ONE OF OUR GOLDFISH, JUST DIED IN A MYSTERIOUS | 
MANNER, AND HER MATE, GODFREY, APPEARS TO BE ILL. THE 
SURVIVOR HAS BEEN PLACED IN A DISHPAN OF CLEAN WATER. | 
THE CHILDREN WERE QUESTIONED, BUT THREW LITTLE OR NO 
LIGHT ON THE MATTER. 8:59 paw. 


We have been eating at Williams’ Café, and have found I 
the food satisfactory, though of course it is not equal to! 
home cooking. I am considering 


} 
ADD CANARY ' 
JOHN HAS JUST DISCOVERED BIRD TRACKS NEAR THE BREAD BOX. | 
i 


THIS IS AN IMPORTANT CLEW AND DEVELOPMENTS MAY BE EX- 
PECTED ANY MOMENT. 9:17 p.m. 


I may hire another cook or ask grandma to come over| 
and sort of look after house during your absence, but this! 
ought not to be necessary. If a father can’t take care of a 
his home and family while the mother is away for a few 


days ADD GOLDFISH 


GODFREY JUST DIED IN AS MYSTIFYING A MANNER AS DID HIS) 
MATE. I PROMPTLY MADE AN EXAMINATION OF THE GOLDFISH) — 


(Continued on Page 83) ; 
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“‘Yes, Violet, Poor Old Scrappy is in a Bad “] Must Hurry Home and Let Beans “Vi, Now Let’s Get This Straight. You “Say! I’ve Been Waiting a Long Time 
Way .. . Teeth . . « Can't Chew Know How Poor Old Scrappy is Suf« Say Scrappy’s Suffering With His for Just This Chance. I Can't Get 
Anything. Have to Feed Him Gruel and fering. He'll be So Sympathetic’’ Teeth? Can’t Bite or Chew on Anys Over There Quick Enough to Tell That 

Soft Stuff’’ thing? Rough Bird What I Think of Him’ 
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CAMPRELL Soup COMPANY 


sty, CAM DEN, Nos). (U-S. As om 


Ou enjoy every bean 


on your plate | 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


Savory, appetizing, tempting beans! So 
delicious that you simply cannot resist their 
flavor! Cooked so slowly and thoroughly that 
every bean is tender and yielding, with that 
full, mellow bean richness so delightful to the 
taste and so satisfying to the hunger! 


Alwaysthink of Campbell’s as the slow-cooked 
beans. It will help you to obtain the finest 
quality and the utmost enjoyment. Beans 
cooked this way are so digestible, too. 


In fact, Campbell’s Beans are considered so 
especially wholesome that thousands of mothers 
select them regularly for their children. 
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XIV 


HAT cry of his was no predetermined 

plea. “June, June, I want you to marry 

me,” he said stammeringly; and it was as 
though the words were drawn from him, from 
some inner part of him 
which he did not fully 
know, by her deep eyes. 
Heheard them issuing from 
his lips; and he had his 
moment of blank and com- 
plete dismay at this thing 
he had done, at the fact 
that he was thus com- 
mitted. He was, it seemed 
to him, a lost man; and 
into his thoughts flashed 
an absurd picture of him- 
self, in the faultless garb 
his Jap knew how to set 
upon him, entering a 
brightly lighted ballroom 
with June, in her scrubbed 
clean blue dress, upon his 
arm. He saw June oppo- 
site himself at that exqui- 
sitely appointed table in 
his own dining room; and 
he was eating, ceremoni- 
ously, as though he fol- 
lowed a ritual, a fillet of 
sole; but she was eating 
baked beans swimming in 
sugar and vinegar, while 
Harkness, disapproving, 
hovered by. He would lose 
Harkness, Overlook 
thought; the man could 
never endure such proceed- 
ings. 

And he saw himself and 
June and Mrs. Cash in a 
gallery hung with gaudy 
canvases done in the mod- 
ern style; seemed to hear 
Mrs. Cash explain, in her 
smooth and ¢éultivated 
tones, the symbolism, the 
beauty, the soul of the 
painting before them; 
seemed—hehadsometimes 
wished to ask the same 
question on his own ac- 
count—seemed to hear 
June ask honestly, “But 
what is it meant to be a 
picture of?” 

So he stood now in a 
cold sweat of dismay at 
his own predicament. And 
the dusk thickened all 
about.them till’ June was 
no more than a motionless shadow by his side; and be- 
neath them the brook flowed, rippling with little laughing 
sounds in the shallows above the bridge, still and calm 
across the pool below, then chuckling again as it danced 
away through the rips below the pool and lost itself in the 
dark wood below. The old gray birch bowed above their 
heads and the last thrush was still. The owl hooted some- 
where, near or far away; and something splashed lightly 
at the water’s edge below them, and a dog barked on the 
hill; and a car rumbled over the bridge two or three or four 
miles downstream; and in the meadow.to the west of them 
there lay a singing silence full of movement imperceptible, 
as though the shadows there were populated by attentive 
shades. He remembered—old fragments of his youth were 
forever coming back to him—he remembered one day his 
father spoke to’him of the Haradeen girl, of June. Could 
not recall the words, but knew some comment passed, and 
that he himself had been pleasantly embarrassed. 

“He and old Jim were friendly,” he thought now. 
“They might have planned ——”’ 

It was easy to imagine that his father, grubbing the 
sprouts along the margin of the meadow in the darkness 
there, had paused to watch what went forward on the 
bridge. This was a night when such things are possible; 
a night when the wind speaks in whispers and the dark 
seems listening. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY 


WILLIAM 


Afterward, When They Were Come Home Again, He Discovered Her Afresh; He Had Been So Used to Seeing 
Her in Scrubbed and Faded Blue That the Metamorphosis Amused Them Both 


About June, emanating from her, a little warm cloud 
hung; he was within its skirts, and his senses swam. It 
may have been a long time after his word was spoken before 
either of them found further word; it may have been long or 
short. But it seemed to him interminable, and her silence 
drove him into speech at last. He said softly, “June.” 

She had, when he first spoke to her, turned aside from 
him, her eyes leaving his to look down to the pit between 
the alders where the brook lay, as though the stream, a 
living and immortal thing, might have counsel for her in 
this hour. But when now he spoke again she turned to 
him once more. Their eyes encountered; and even in the 
darkness, after a time, his turned aside. Off toward the 
house, Pot’s house, he could see the yellow glow of a lamp- 
lit window, and he said in a tone that strove to be casual, 
“T didn’t expect to see you tonight; I was going to the 
Corner.”’ She did not speak. ‘Is Pot at home?” 

““He was in early,” she explained, “‘and the children 
abed. I like to come out at night.” 

“You like to come down to the brook, don’t you?”’ he 
commented, and he saw her nod. 

“Tt keeps going on, all the time,’ she agreed, as though 
this were sufficient explanation. He had found in her again 
and again this still appreciation of whatever was eternal; 
this clinging to the immortal and undying things. Re- 
membrance hushed him now, and for a longer while they 


LIEPSE 
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stood in silence. There was a rail along the 
bridge; a rail of rough poles supported on bars 
of iron, arching up toward the center as though 
to form a truss to support the timbers of the 
bridge. Where she stood 
it came breast-high, and 
she leaned upon it with 
her folded arms, brooding 
there. She was so still he 
thought himself forgotten; 
and he moved uneasily, 
felt curiously like a crim- 
inal waiting for sentence, 
thus standing there. 

“Tt’s still tonight,’ he 
said at last, desperately; 
and after a moment she 
replied. Her tone was low 
and gravely kind. 

“T heard what you said, 
Walter,’ she told him. 

He steadied his voice. 
“Well, I meant it, June,” 
he declared stoutly. “TI 
wish you would.” 

“Pot wants the same 
thing,’’shemurmured, half 
to herself, not looking at 
him. ‘‘He’s always after 
me, too.” 

His indignation rose in 
protest. ‘‘You mustn’t do 
that!’? he cried. . “You 
mustn’t marry Pot. You 
mustn’t ever do that.” 

She nodded slowly. “I 
know what you’re think- 
ing,’”’ she agreed, her soft 
words scarce audible. “I 
know what you mean. You 
don’t think very much of 
Pot, and me, and the chil- 
dren, and the farm here. 
It looks kind of small to 
you. The way you said 
one day. You don’t think 
much of Pot, I guess.” 

He protested in depre- 
cation. “‘Why, Pot’s all 
right. He’s a good man, 
I’m sure; and a good 
farmer, for this town. His 
place is in shape ‘and he 
gets along. But that’s all 
he is, June—just a small 
farmer, walking along with 
his head bent and his eyes 
on the ground.” 

“He works the ground,” 
she suggested quietly. 
“That’s his business—to 
study it and watch it and find out what it’ll do. Aman . 
gets to walking that way.” She added, with something 
like a smile in her voice, ‘‘And watching the ground that 
way, you don’t stumble much or get off the right road.”’ 

He laughed confidently. ‘‘But you don’t see much of 
the world,’”’ he reminded her. 

“Nobody can see only about so much, if they want to 
see it plain,’’ she countered. 

“Oh, June,” he said appealingly, ‘‘you’ll never marry 
Pot. He’s too little for you; you see things too clearly.” 

“May married him,” she said. ‘“‘And May was fine.” 

“But she died!”’ he pointed out, and added swiftly: 
“Oh, I don’t mean to hurt you, June. But she did die. 
And you’d die, too, the fine things in you—that I can see. 
Married to him, struggling for a living here, working all 
day long.” 

She did not immediately reply; and he said at last, 
“Are you unhappy? Thinking of May?” 

“T was thinking about you,” she explained. 

He smiled. ‘“‘What were you thinking, June?” 

After a moment’s hesitation she shifted her posture, 
erectly facing him there in the darkness. Her face was a 
pale shadow in which dwelt the deeper shadows of her eyes. 

“Walter,” she asked, ‘‘go on and tell me what makes; 
you want me to marry you.” 
(Continued on Page 33) 


| The half-pound Brookfield 

Cheese carton, with its 
Tansparent, sanitary glassine 
yrapper, marks a new advance 
n Swift & Company’s develop- 
nent of food packaging. 


) In contrast with the old- 
=~ time butter tub and egg 
‘rate are the modern packages 
n which housewives now buy 
3rookfield Butter and Eggs. 


Clean, attractive packages 
contain Premium Dried 
3eef in convenient form. 


The one-pound carton of 

“Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure 
ward is marked in such a way 
is to make measuring with cup 
3 spoon unnecessary. 


The sanitary, attractive 

packages in which Swift’s 
Premium and Swift’s Gem Nut 
Jleomargarine are marketed re- 
ject the scrupulous cleanliness 
and care with which these prod- 
icts are made. 
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4 Bias damp-proof one-pound carton 
in which sliced Premium Bacon is 
packed is a famous example of the care 
with which Swift products are packaged 
in the most convenient, sanitary, and 
attractive form. - 


Swill Swill Swill 


~ Swill 


ETTER quality and better service, are 
two fundamental objects for which 
Swift & Company has been striving, in 

the more than fifty years of its existence. 


Swift & Company has taken the lead in the 
packaging of its well-known products. 


This makes it possible to brand goods so that 
consumers may be sure of getting Brookfield, 
Premium, and “‘Silverleaf’’ when they ask for them. 


Packaging also keeps the goods in their orig- 
inal clean, wholesome condition, and thus qual- 
ity is retained. 


Convenience in handling, elimination of waste, 
and protection of quality have assured the success 
of the individual package. 


It is only one part of Swift & Company’s serv- 
ice to supply the newest and best in packaging, 
as well as the highest quality in foods. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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FRICTION— 
the unseen enemy 
of production 
in your plant. 


Vacuum Oil Company 
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production~flow demands smooth running machinery. 


OU look to your machinery to give you quantity 

production of high quality at low cost. You ex- 

pect it to be so accurate and durable that the 
need for repairs will be rare, and interruptions to pro- 
duction-flow correspondingly few. 


Now let the lubrication expert add this fact: Smooth- 
running machinery can be expected only when exactly 
suitable oils are used. Merely to buy good oil won’t do 
—it must be the right oil for the specific use. No one is 
better aware of that fact than the leading machinery 
manufacturers themselves. 


Most machinery builders specify the oils you should 
use. Usually they name a Gargoyle Lubricating Oil— 
the right oil for that machine. 


Their sole object is to aid their customers in securing 
the greatest possible service and satisfaction out of each 
piece of machinery. 


Many manufacturers accompany each installation 
with a lubrication bulletin which recommends or defi- 
nitely approves the scientifically correct grade of Gar- 
goyle Lubricating Oil to use. Some go so far as to send 
a sample of the correct oil, so that the operating engi- 
neer can make no mistake. 


From that point on the esponsibility for correct lu- 
brication is in the plant’s’own hands. The builder of 
your machinery has had his say, and the recommended 
oils are on sale everywhere. _ 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Some results of cooperation 


HROUGH its engineering staff, the Vacuum 

Oil Company is constantly codperating with 
many of the foremost Machinery Builders, on de- 
sign as it affects lubrication. The following ex- 
cerpts from Builders’ letters to us are typical: 


“Confirming the understanding we have arrived at, we are 
proceeding to make a change in design to keep the oil from 
splashing into the chamber—to correct the coking of the oil 
that has occurred.’’ 


“Please accept our thanks for your very comprehensive in- 
formation. We are forced to agree with your conclusions and 
are looking for satisfactory results.” 


“*Since our conference on the matter of lubricating bearings, 
we have been giving considerable thought to the subject and 
are impressed with the possibility of a satisfactorily planned 
circulating oil system. We wish to thank you for your interest 
and coéperation in this most important feature of develop- 
ment in the high speed machine field.” 


‘‘Copies of your report shall be given to all parties interested. 
In addition to changing drawings the shop shall be notified 
of these changes and informed that they must follow them.”’ 
“We certainly appreciate what you have done for us in the 
past. We consider the service which you extend to people 


such as ourselves as one of the very best we have ever had 
an opportunity to utilize.” 


GARSON 


itt 
Lubricating Oils 
or 
Plant Lubrication 


; 
; 
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F He felt a momentary shock of that half-forgotten dis- 


may; he had been led by her word of Pot to plunge deeper 


_ into his dilemma, and there was no escape for him now. 


“T can do so much for you, June,” he urged. ‘‘ You see, 
I’m rather a wealthy man. Enough, at least, so that we 
can have just about any sort of home you want. An apart- 
ment for a while, with the sort of things you’ve never 
known. And I want to see you not have to work so hard, 
buy you pretty dresses, read good books with you and see 
fine pictures and hear beautiful music. I can make you 
mighty happy, June.” He was still a moment, added with 
sudden passionate heat: ‘“‘And I can’t bear to think of you 
staying here, the same, day after day, growing old and 
tired.” 

“You don’t need to be sorry for me,”’ she told him; and 
he sensed a faint warning in her tone. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he assured her. “‘I know you’re not sorry 
for yourself, June. But I can give you so many things you 
don’t even know about, make you so happy, if you'll let 
me do it for you, June.” 

Her posture changed insensibly, and again there was a 


suggestion of slow mirth and mischief in her words. “Is 
that all there is of it?’’ she asked him. 
He was troubled, uneasy and embarrassed. ‘‘We’re 


adults,’’ he reminded her. 
“T can remember, plain, when I was a little girl.” 


He laughed at that, moved a little nearer, and his voice 


wore tenderness. ‘“‘I remember, too, June,’’ he agreed. 
And he added soberly: “‘I know what it is you want me to 
‘say, June. I’m—not used to this sort of thing. But I do 

love you.” Her head drooped a little and he spoke more 
quickly. ‘‘I keep remembering more and more about you 
when you were a girl,” he told her swiftly. ‘‘And I’ve seen 
so much of you while I’ve been here, seen how wonderful 
you are. I do love you, June.” 


“You Talk Like 


He laughed then, and he added swiftly: “And, June, 
I can see things now that I had forgotten. You wanted me 
to kiss you that day when you were just a baby. AndI can 
remember how you used to look at me in school, and you 
always wanted to walk to school with me. And I remember 
you came to the door to say good-by to me the day I went 
away. And, June, you’ve kept my house clean and in or- 
der all these years—for me. June, I see now what these 
things mean. You can’t pretend to me, June; I know 
you’ve remembered me all this time. I think you’ve al- 
ways been in love with me.” 

He checked himself on the word, and he stood trem- 
bling, waiting for her to speak. He expected her quick 
denial; expected at least evasion. 

But she said gravely, “Yes, Walter, I’ve always re- 
membered you.” : 

The night was still and warm, and the brook was 
chuckling, and she faced him steadily; so he had her in 
his arms, not roughly but with gentleness. She did not 
protest or seek to draw away; her lips met his, accepted 
his. But he found in her no yielding or response at all, but 
just acceptance; and he drew away, holding her by the 
arms, watching her, till some understanding came to him, 
so that he said sorrowfully, ‘What is it, June?” 

“‘T’ve always remembered you, Walter,’”’ she confessed 
again. ‘‘But—you’ve changed a pile in fifteen years.” 

He laughed at her then. ‘‘ You’ve said that before, June. 
Of course I’ve changed.” 

“T’d have gone with you fifteen years ago,” she said 
honestly, ‘‘anywhere.”’ 

“You couldn’t,” he interjected. “I had nothing—just 
enough for my own way.” 

“But I can’t go with you now,” she concluded, as 
though he had not spoken, and her tone was all finality. 

He drew back a little, and he ached with a great sense 
of loss, of something gone from him. He remembered that 
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her word should have been a relief, a release; should 
have meant escape from his predicament. When he asked 
her to marry him he had instantly regretted the asking; 
but now that she would not, he was miserable. So he groped 
for understanding, seeking to avoid the issue. 

“You mean— May’s children?” he asked at last. “‘We 
can take them with us, June.” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m no hand at telling things 
plain, I guess,’”’ she confessed humbly. ‘‘Maybe you can’t 
understand. But, Walter, I was born up on the ridge here, 
and my folks have been here for a hundred years; and 1 
want me and mine to go on being here.”” She hesitated. 
made a slow strong gesture. “I want to go on myself,”’ she 
cried, slow passion in her voice. ‘‘I want to leave cleared 
fields that my man has cleared, and growing trees that 
he’s planted, and children of his. I’ve got my roots 
here, in the ground here, Walter; and I’ve got to stay here. 
You can’t move a grown tree far or it’s going to die on 
you.” 

“This whole town is dying, June,’”’ he protested uneasily. 
“Folks moving away and farms abandoned.” 

“You went away,” she agreed. ‘‘It was hard for you 
here, and you’d been wanting to go; and when your pa 
died and it was so you could, you went away. But Pot, 
he’s stayed, and others have stayed too. And I’m a-going 
to stay.” 

He protested: “‘That’s just ignorance, June. You don’t 
know what the rest of the world is like.’”’ His tone softened. 
“T expect you’re afraid—afraid of the people you’d meet. 
But you’re better than any of them, June. You don’t 
need to be afraid. You’ll get to know them quickly.” 

She said, without any resentment, “You think I’m not 
as good as them, Walter. I know. But I don’t think so; 
I ain’t ashamed of being what I am, and I ain’t afraid. 
Only, I don’t want to go, and maybe change, the way 
you’ve changed.” 


You Was Figuring to Farm the Place,’’ She Hazarded 
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“Rather change, the way Pot has changed?’’ he chal- 
lenged. 

“Pot has worked—hard,” she suggested. 

““So have I,” he cried bitterly. ‘I’ve done well, June.” 

“Pot has kept the farm working for him,” she said 
gravely. “‘You’ve made money and got it in the bank 
somewhere. But it’s come out of you, Walter; and what 
Pot’s done has gone into him.” 

“Bent his back and bowed his head,” he told her. 

“Yes,’’ she agreed; ‘‘yes, if you go to look at things that 
way.” 

They were silent for a while then; she had, it seemed, no 
further word to say; and he sought to escape from the net 
in which he was enmeshed. He had always that capacity 
for looking at himself with a dispassionate eye, for smiling 
at his own absurdities. So now he was amused that he 
should seek to justify himself to her; amused that he 
should refuse to accept the escape she offered him. Yet at 
the same time his thoughts were swift, seeking any opening. 
He tried putting the case again: 

“See, June; see if you’re not a little unreasonable. I 
want you to marry me and come away; I want to show you 
fine things, show you fine tasks to do. If you marry Pot 
you'll stay here and work for the children.” His heart 
caught at this thought. “‘They’ll grow up on the farm, and 
little Junie will marry a farmer and work hard all her life; 
and the little boy will work for Pot around the place and 
own the farm some day—if he doesn’t leave home the way 
I did. I can take them and send them to college and give 
them a start, give them a chance at life.” He was pleased 
with this picture, thought it must move her, elaborated its 
details. 

But when he was done she said simply, ‘‘ They’re Pot’s.”’ 

He had forgotten this, and for a moment it silenced him. 
But he said then, “‘ You’ll have children of your own, June. 
That’s bound to be.” 

“Yes,” she agreed; and the low word seemed to ring. 
And after a moment she spoke to him again gently. ‘I’m 
right sorry, Walter,’’ she said. ‘“‘Sorry about you. I ex- 
pect you’re a kind of lonely man. I don’t expect you’ve got 
any friends.’”’ He laughed protestingly; but there was con- 
fession in his laughter too. ‘“‘Oh, you know a pile of folks,” 
she conceded. ‘But you’re lonely just the same, with four 
men to wait on you because you pay them to. I’m sorry 
about you, but that can’t be helped. And I’d rather stay 
here, Walter. I like here.” 

He was unable to find words; and after a moment, witha 
lorn ery, he swept her into his arms, seeking to move her by 
the old appeal; but when his cheek touched hers he felt it 
wet and knew she had been crying while she spoke to him, 
and he was abashed by this. 

“June, June,” he cried, “‘you love me 

“T always did, Walter,’”’ she confessed. 

“You’ve got to marry me,” he pleaded; and she was 
trembling pitifully. ‘June, you’ve got to. You can’t argue 
against the way you feel, June. Things will work out so 
you'll be glad. We'll work them out together, the way you 
want them to be. We can doit, June. I am lonely; I’ve 
always been lonely, without knowing. I need you to be 
with me. I think I’ve always needed you, June, always 
been lonely for you.” 

“T’ve wanted you,” she whispered. And she whispered 
on: “TI used to go and redd up your house and think of you 
being there, and build a fire in the stove and cook things, 
and wash up and talk to you. I was lonesome too.” 

““You see?”’ he cried, in laughing triumph. “ You see? 
It’s bound to be so, June. You’ve got to come away 
with me.” 

She was so still, he thought for a moment he had won; 
sought with his lips for hers. But he found only her wet 
cheek instead. 

““You’ve changed, Walter,’’ she told him again. ‘‘ Maybe 
you belong there; but I belong here. I’d ruther be here. 
I like here. You’ll have to go along.” 

“And leave you to marry Pot?”’ 

She pushed at his breast and he relaxed his hold so that 
she drew away and freed herself. ‘‘I guess so,’’ she said a 
little wearily. And when he would have caught her close 
again she drew away, and when he spoke her name she 
turned and was gone, running away from him. But he 
heard a sound from her like a choking sob. 

Then the still night received her to comfort her, and the 
warm wind touched his cheek as her warm breath had 
done. 

But the brook chuckled softly there beneath the bridge. 


17? 


XV. 


He SAW her no more for days; and he moved thought- 
fully, busy with self-searching, self-communion, un- 
certain what to do. And he debated taking his departure. 
Whenever he went to the barn he saw the great car there, 
littered with hay, racked with farming tools; and he 
cleared it of this rubbish, and cleaned it, and once or twice 
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he tried the engine and found it always ready to serve. 
And one day he went to the attic to get his bags and bring 
them down and pack them; but a glint of light between 
the shingles revealed to him a leak in the roof which he had 
overlooked, and he left the bags where they were and went 
to get his ladder and replace the rotted shingle there. He 
thought much of going; would not permit himself to think 
of the possibility of staying. But day by day he stayed. 

Once or twice frost stole by night into the valley, 
touching the wooded flank of the ridge with a crisp stroke 
that transformed the birches into yellow plumes, the oaks 
into a red flame and the beeches into embers dying there. 
Only the black growth, hemlock and spruce and cedar and 
some pine, kept its stalwart green. The hillside became a 
fine mosaic, an ancient tapestry woven with party-colored 
strands. It would be an early fall, he guessed; the winter 
would be long. 

Joel May, passing on his way from the Corner, stopped 
one day and Overlook went into the farmyard to talk with 
him. The man was curious, and frankly so. 

““Y ou’ve been here quite a spell,’”’ he suggested. 

“Near six weeks now,’’ Overlook agreed. 

“Be leaving pretty soon, I figure,” May commented. 
“Getting back to the city pretty soon.” 

Overlook smiled; it amused him to evade the other’s 
veiled inquiries. ‘‘I haven’t fixed a day,” he replied. ‘“‘A 
good many things to do around here still.” 

“Anybody’d think you was figuring to hire out the 
farm,’’ May commented, “‘the work you’ve done around. 
Only, there ain’t anyone like to rent or buy.” 

“No,” Overlook agreed. ‘‘No; I’m just keeping things 
up, that’s all.” 

“Go to pieces again soon as you git back to the city,” 
May reminded him. ‘“‘It takes a man all his time. Can’t 
keep up a farm and stay in the city too.” 

When by and by Joel drove away, his curiosity still un- 
satisfied, Overlook turned back to the house with gloomy 
eyes. He felt absurdly sorry for himself because they were 
all expecting him to go. Because no one—save perhaps 
June—seemed to want him here or urged that he should 
stay. And not even June had urged his staying; she had 
merely refused to go away with him, to leave the valley 
here. She, too, he decided, expected his departure; she 
did not cross his path, did not come to the farm as she had 
sometimes used to do. But Pot came now and then, al- 
ways with some word of indirect inquiry. 

“Like a buzzard watching for a thing to die,”’ Overlook 
thought bitterly, and pitied himself most profoundly. 

One day a letter came from Rand, his office manager. 
He got it when he went to the Corner for supplies; but he 
did not open it till he was at home, in the dining room, sit- 
ting at the table there; studied it then with a slow and in- 
attentive eye. It was typed upon his office stationery, his 
own name in block letters across the page, and the address 
below, and the date, and the formal salutation. Yet each 
one of these familiar details had about it unfamiliarity; 
came to him like moments from the past, strange and 
nearly incredible. The very phrases of the letter were the 
curious and meaningless phrases of a dream. “Mr. Cash 
and Mr. Sigbert ——’”’ “‘——— my duty to have your move- 
ments traced.’”’ ‘‘Confidential.’”’ “Intercity Traction.” 
“Tn your hands.” “Flotation.” ‘‘Promoter’s stock.” 

Cash. Sigbert. Half-forgotten names. The McGuire 
agency had searched him out; they would not let a man 
alone, let him escape from them. Intercity Traction. His 
thoughts diverged, considered the rocky and. rutted road 
from his farm to the Corner. That ought to be repaired. 
Two or three thousand dollars would put it in fair condi- 
tion, make passage to and fro less difficult. The roads here- 
about were almost all bad; if they were improved, a truck 
could carry produce to market in Augusta. He 
wrenched his attention back to the letter in his hands. 

“Pool.” The word caught his eye, and he thought that 
the farmers hereabouts could all combine, work together, 
market their stuff together, if they had someone to or- 
ganize them, someone who understood such things, some 
good man. Such possibilities appealed to him; his fancy 
leaped ahead, pursuing many plans; he had to twist his 
eyes back to the letter again. . 

He perceived that there was nowhere in it any touch of 
human anxiety or solicitude; nowhere an appeal for his re- 
turn on any personal ground. Only a certain awe, a certain 
timorousness, and an anxiety for profits vanishing. 

“The man’s afraid of me,” he thought; ‘just plain 
afraid of me.” 

His eyes lifted from the letter and rested thoughtfully 
upon a painting on the dining-room wall. It represented a 
lake set among the mountains; on the bosom of the lake, 
against the flank of the farther hills, there were a dozen 
white-sailed craft. In the foreground lay a cove with a 
sandy beach where—the painter had lacked skill in his 
handling of perspective—the water seemed to run uphill. 
At the nearer end of the cove there were gnarled and rugged 
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oak trees, two inches high; at its farther end a palm half 
as tall as the canvas. Asa boy he used to go sometimes to 
the Corner to fetch home the mail and his father’s paper; 
and while his father read the paper by the lamp upon the 
table, he would lie upon the couch, looking up at this paint- 
ing on the wall, waiting his turn at the news. His grand- 
father had bought the painting, he remembered; bought it 
from a man in Hast Harbor because he liked the carved and 
gilded frame. Here it had hung thereafter, to awake old 
memories now. The house was, Overlook thought, full of 
such memories; he would never be lonely here, where his 
forbears kept sober company, where June might sometimes 
come—might some day dwell. 

And he thought again, hopelessly, “‘But soon or late, 
I’ve got to go back, just the same.” 

It had been late afternoon when he came home from the 
Corner with Rand’s letter; he sat there by the table till 
dusk began to fall and the room grew dark about him, the 
letter in his hands. When he saw that the time had come 
to light the lamps, he rose and went into the kitchen and 
set match to wick; and he found that he was curiously 
tired and at the same time nervously alert, his movements 
more swift than their later habit had been. The familiar 
tasks, lighting a fire in the stove, cooking his supper, set- 
ting the victuals on the table, faintly irked him; he went 


‘about them in impatient wise, and when a cake burned to 


the frying pan he scraped out the charred fragments 


* angrily. There was something familiar about this feeling, 


this resentful haste; and he stopped at last to analyze it, 
to discover what it was. 

“The way I used to feel, right along,” he thought grimly: 
“‘T’d forgotten the sensation, loafing here.’’ Yet he had not, 
he perceived, been idle here at the farm; had not been 
loafing; had in fact worked from dawn till dark, day after 
day. ‘But it’s rested me,” he discovered. ‘I’ve slept and 
I’ve eaten, and I’ve lost some of my fat. It’s done me 
good.” 

All to be undone, in a little while, when he should go 
back again. 

If he could take June back with him, it seemed to him, 
things might be otherwise; he might better support the 
routine of the days. He wished it might be so, and he felt 
a nervous resentment at these intangible tuggings which 
sought to draw him from the farm. On a sudden impulse 
he got Rand’s letter and dropped it in the stove, and felt 
a quick relief and smiled. . 

“Let him wait,” he told himself aloud. ‘Let him worry 
for a while.” He felt guiltily that the letter needed a 
reply, but—‘‘I’ll answer it tomorrow,” he promised, com- 
promising. “‘There isn’t any hurry now.” 

When his tasks in the kitchen were done he went into the 
dining room again and set the lamp beside his shoulder 
there; and for a while he lost himself in contemplation. As 
always at such times, June came to him, came before his 
inward eye; and there seemed to be comfort in her coming 
now. The little house was very still. The night was cooler 
and there would be, he thought, a frost before the dawn; 
but the fire in the kitchen stove diffused sufficient heat so. 
that he was warmed even here, warmed, too, by the glowing 
lamp beside him. The doors and windows were all closed, 
so that from the night outside no sound came in to him at 
all; he was cloistered here, secure from all the world. 

“‘T’ll have to drain the radiator of the car,’’ he thought, 
“if the nights get any colder—or get out of here.” | 

Wherever his thoughts turned, he encountered this 
dilemma, faced the necessity of determining his plan. If 
he were to go he might as well go quickly; the season grew 
day by day more stern. But if he were to stay, then there 
were many things to do that must be done. If he were to 
stay 

He laughed at himself at the thought; it was an absurd- 
ity even to think of staying. But if he stayed, June would 
come to him; if he bound himself to stay. Notfora month, 
nor even for a winter, but for always; then she would come, 
to go forward by his side. And he found himself for the 
first time considering, straightforwardly, this possibility; 
considering what he might do if he stayed. 

He had before this had casual thought that there were’ 
tasks to be done across the countryside; but he had al- 
ways hitherto thought of them as things that other men 
might do. Now they were more personal. This farm of his. 
to be brought to bear again; to bloom with garden stuff, 
and roots for the cattle, and meadows stout with hay. 
That southward-facing slope across the road where the old 
orchard was, toward Joel May’s; that to be bought and 
apple trees there planted, and tended till they bore. The 
forest growth to be disciplined; waste trees removed and_| 
seedlings set; the ax where it was needed; and the sys- 
tematic harvest by and by. The roads to mend, and a 
fleet of trucks that should collect produce hereabouts and 
bear it marketward. ‘Intertown Traction,” he thought, 
and chuckled at the thought. The farmers to be inspired 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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50 Body Styles and Types 


500 (olor Combinations 


Cadillac’s genius for leadership was 
never so manifest as today, when, fol- 
lowing on the heels of the most success- 
ful year in its history, when sales in- 
creased 87.5 per cent, Cadillac inaugu- 
rates the unprecedented plan of pro- 
viding 500 color and upholstery com- 
binations, and 50 body styles and types. 


Thus to the unequaled performance 
of the new, go-degree, 8-cylinder Cad- 
illac is added unexampled luxury and 
distinction—with the widest possible 
latitude for individuality in the selec- 
tion of body style, color and upholstery. 


standard —Fisher Custom Built —Fleerwood (ustom Built 


Simultaneously Cadillac has added 
new improvements and refinements— 
notably in an exclusive cushion spring 
design that is incomparably luxurious 
and easeful; in added niceties of trim 
and fitments; in the development of 
new lines with larger and more curving 
fenders; a new radiator shell design; 
new and larger lamps—refinements 
which, in combination with an unap- 
proached range of body styles and 
color selections, place the new Cadillac 
on a commanding pinnacle of indi- 


vidualized luxury and distinction. 
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OR generations 
there has been 
throughout the 


world a fiction that 
the English are not 
much in the line of 
salesmanship. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, they’re great 
manufacturers,” has 
been the general ver- 
dict, ‘‘but they don’t 
know how to sell their 
merchandise after 
they have made it.” 

Those who hold this 
belief have never 
studied the English 
trader in his own hab- 
itat. In a recent ad- 
dress before the mer- 
chants’ association of 
one of the larger pro- 
vincial cities, a Lon- 
don business expert 
alluded admiringly to 
the proprietor of a 
leading metropolitan 
department store as 
a genius of salesman- 
ship and painted the 
following word pic- 
ture: 

“Mr. Blank sits on 
the roof of his great 
London building and 
studies the crowds be- 
low. ‘One person,’ he 
says to himself, ‘has 
sixpence in his pocket; 
another a pound; an- 
other ten guineas. 
How shall I set to work to get the sixpence, the pound, 
the ten guineas, from those pockets into mine?’”’ 

It is not necessary here to dwell on the somewhat self- 
centered attitude of the gentleman who sits on his roof 
and studies the crowds below. The point is that Mr. 
Blank and ten thousand of his brothers in domestic com- 
merce are living confutation of the fiction that the English 
people have no genius for salesmanship. The English 
domestic commercant has been hardened into efficiency by 
centuries of competition such as we can scarcely imagine. 
English salesmanship may not be entirely like ours, but in 
its home field it is none the less efficient, whether its aim 
be the sixpences, the pounds or the ten guineas. 

England, as is well known, is a man’s country; and it is 
natural that English salesmanship should be at its best 
and deadliest in those lines catering to men’s requirements. 
Sackville Street in London, from one end to the other, is 
given over to men’s tailoring establishments; any person 
who has ever patronized one of these establishments has 
had a lesson in sales efficiency. 
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A Session With the Fitters 


NE climbs a flight of stone steps and enters the sales- 

room. One is met by an alert young man who inquires 
one’s wishes. Is it to be a suit for winter? One is con- 
ducted to the room where only winter samples are on dis- 
play. Or a spring suit, or a summer suit? There is no 
chance that the client makes a mistake, for the three 
weights are scrupulously separated. One selects the pat- 
tern. The fitter appears to perform his functions. If one 
chances to be an American, there is inquiry as to whether 
one wishes the trousers arranged for a belt, although the 
inquiry is made in a slightly incredulous manner and only 
as a vague concession to an incomprehensible foreign taste. 
A hip pocket in the trousers too? Yes, one may haye hip 
pockets if one wishes; but, without precisely saying so, 
the impression is conveyed that the quite correct thing is 
to carry one’s handkerchief in one’s sleeve. All uncon- 
sciously, one acquires the feeling that here is the seat of 
authority, the center of man’s world of fashion. 
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A Glove Shop in Oxford Street, London 


At the subsequent trying-on of the suit this feeling is 
intensified. One is taken in hand, not by one fitter, but two. 
In the fitting room is a wooden horse surmounted by 
a saddle such as one sees on the mounts of the gentlemen 
in Rotten Row. Perhaps one would have a riding suit 
too? 

If so, one may sit astride this saddle to make sure 
the trousers will set properly when one is on horseback. 
All gentlemen ride, of course. Also, in the dressing room 
is an orderly array of shoes and boots of various styles. 
Does one wish to put on some of these shoes and boots to 
see whether the trousers of the business suit will droop 
gracefully over the feet while sitting negligently at the 
club, while strolling in Piccadilly, while standing before 
the open fireplace in one’s private chambers? At the last 
the master of the establishment himself appears for expert 
comment on the work of his subordinates. There is a 
slight touch of the lapels of the coat, a suggestion as to the 
length of the vest, and the ensemble is pronounced perfect. 
The most pleasing surprise is reserved for the last. The 


- gentleman clients of the house ordinarily have their pur- 


chases charged, but perhaps one wishes to pay cash. In 
such a case there is. a discount of 10 per cent. 

English transportation companies likewise set a swift 
pace in practical salesmanship, entering into a competition 
with the private trader for the sixpences, pounds and ten 
guineas in the pockets of the purchasing public. At 
Christmastime the London Midland & Scottish Railway 
urges gifts of season tickets over its lines. ‘“‘Buy madam a 
season ticket to town for a Christmas present,” is the 
widespread publicity placed before the suburban residents 
of all the larger cities on its territory; ‘‘season tickets are 
issued by the week, by the month, by the year. And so 
reasonable in price!” 

Among those suburbanites who have failed to make 
Christmas gifts of season tickets, travel is stimulated by 
reduced fares during the hours that would ordinarily be 
marked by sparsely filled coaches. ‘‘Have you told your 
wife,’ is the question prominently posted in all suburban 
stations, “‘that she may go to town at half price between 
the hours of 10 A.M and 4 P.M.?” 
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By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


Even the pedes- 
trian instinct is capi- 
talized through the 
issuance of walking 
tickets that give the 
city dweller opportu- 
nity to travel to any 
desired station, allow 
him to walk to an- 
other station and then 
to return by rail to 
the starting point, all 
on one pasteboard. 

With the British, 
fishing is a national 
sport; transportation 
lines do their bit to. 
encourage the tend- 
ency, for the fisher- 
man must travel. 
Booklets may be had 
at all stations of lines 
that penetrate fishing 
sections. On the pages 
of these booklets one 
may learn the loca- 
tions of desirable 
streams, their dis- 
tance from railway 
stations, the species of 
fish therein found and 
the best seasons for 
trying one’s luck, 
Hotels and boarding 
houses are mentioned, 
with their prices, and 
the names and ad- 
dresses of officials who 
issue permits, if same 
are necessary. No 
helpful detail of sales- 
manship is overlooked. ‘‘Trout, large and shy,” advises” 
the London Midland & Scottish Railway in naming one 
desirable spot; “several of about four pounds have been 
caught. Best lure artificial minnows.” 


Keeping the Pennies at Home 


HE strictly urban transportation companies are not be- 

hind the steam lines in intensive salesmanship, although 
their individual sales are limited to the sixpences and 
pennies. Is there a new piece in the British Museum? 
The management of the London Tubes at once apprises 
the public of the fact by means of placards in all its 
carriages, with a photographic reproduction of the interest- 
ing exhibit and detailed advice as to how the museum. 
may be reached by tube. At lilac time or rhododendron — 
time the public is reminded that Kew Gardens may be 
visited easily and economically by Tube, bus or tram. At 
other times the companies advertise rides to the suburbs. 
for Chestnut Sunday, for the blooming of the bluebells, 
for Blackberry Week. i 

So great is the salesmanship enterprise of the London 
transportation lines that effort is made even to curtail 
international travel. As is well known, moneyed Brit- 
ishers like to go to the Continent in winter. Little busi 
ness acumen is required to grasp the fact that the Britisher 
who spends the season in Paris is temporarily lost to Lon- 
don, and his pennies and sixpences cannot be spent with 
the London tubes, busses and trams. The London com- 
panies sturdily combat this Continental exodus, and on thes 
routes leading to Channel ports have set up great bill- 
boards that give an indirect but vicious dig at the French 
capital in the following words: 

Come to London, the gayest city in the world! f 

The thought occurs that if English export salesmanship _ 
were as resourceful as English domestic salesmanship 
there might be less unemployment in the kingdom today. 
Nearly always when one Britisher is endeavoring to sell 
to another Britisher the appeal is made to the eye and to 
the emotions alike, for the Anglo-Saxon is emotional. The 
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For they knew that the public wanted easement of all 
riding disturbances— elimination of road shocks, jolting 
and sidesway heretofore considered inevitable even in the 
costliest of cars. 


This they accomplished by revolutionary principles of 
shock absorption—special Chrysler-designed spring 
mounting—long, almost flat springs parallel to the wheels 
to prevent sidesway—spring ends anchored in specially 
molded blocks of live rubber, and these in turn securely held 


The Final Perfection of Riding Easement 


In the Imperial “80” Chrysler engineers have given owners 
something more than ordinary roadability. They sought 
for stability and steadiness under all conditions and speeds 
and over the most difficult roadways. 


under compressionin malleable brackets at the frame ends. 


These live rubber blocks effectively insulate these springs 
from the frame and absorb all road shocks and road sounds. 
They also eliminate annoying squeaks and rattles and do 
away with the need of lubrication. 


Thus Chrysler engineers have met public demand in 
furnishing unusual riding qualities and countless other 
features in a car as fine as money can build. We are eager 
that you ride in a Chrysler Imperial “80”. 


Frankly, the results willamazeyou. For you will experience 
a new conception of riding luxury—unsurpassed speed 
ability even to 80 miles and more an hour plus a balanced 
buoyancy of motion beyond comparison or precedent. 


Eight superb body styles at new low prices, $2495 to $3595 f. 0. b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER SALES, CORPQRATION GDETROLT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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hundreds of sidewalk artists on London streets draw pic- 
tures of dogs, of horses, of children, knowing well that such 
subjects best draw the coins from passers-by. But in the 
little curved street called Aldwych, just off the Strand, 
one of these artists departs from custom and day after 
day chalks down representations of ostriches, of kangaroos, 
of vast plains of growing grain and pasture land. One 
wonders why this man should so go against tradition, 
until one glances about and sees just at the end of the 
street the huge marble building of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, the rendezvous of well-to-do men from Brit- 
ain’s greatest colony. This particular artist’s work is 
rewarded by no miserable pennies, but by shillings and 
half crowns. 

The government itself is not behindhand in salesman- 
ship. In the thousands of little branch postal stations 
through the kingdom the girl attendants are trained to 
act as though the purchase of a postage stamp were a per- 
sonal favor; no stamp or postal card or money order is 
passed through the wicket without a Thank You. London 
claims to be the only great city in the world where one may 
post a letter in the morning and receive a reply the same 
evening. Recently this has been surpassed, and now it is 
possible for the London business man to mail an order at 
nine A.M. to a manufacturer in Birmingham, one hundred 
miles away, and receive his goods by parcel post by six 
o’clock P.M. 

An American engaged in business in London told me 
that last summer he was obliged to make a visit to the 
United States, expecting to be gone three months. In 
September an installment on his income tax would fall 
due, and he was not sure that the receipts of his business 
would take care of the item on the due date. Accordingly, 
he wrote a letter of explanation to the proper government 
office, inclosing a check dated November first, and asked if 
such settlement would be acceptable. In due time came 
the government reply: 

“This office has looked up the records,” the letter read, 
‘and finds that your tax payments have heretofore been 
made promptly. In view of this, it is decided that your 
check, payable November first, will be acceptable at this 
time.” 

The recent governmental agitation in regard to placing 
a tax on betting is in line with the thought of Mr. Blank, 
who sits on top of his building and studies the crowd below. 
It is legal to bet with cash money at the race tracks. It is 
legal for the private individual to bet at his home or his 
club, but not with cash; he must have a charge account 
with a recognized and licensed bookmaker. Not all in- 
dividuals, however, are solid enough financially to be able 
to do their betting on credit, and this situation has given 
rise to a class of bookmakers who carry on clandestine 
operations among the poorer classes—men who are, in 
effect, bootleggers of betting. 


Hounding Out Donations 


HESE things were solemnly thrashed out in Parliament 

and reported in the daily press. Nothing could better 
prove the innate salesmanship of the British character 
than the argument of those statesmen who favored the 
tax measure: ‘ 

“The government needs revenue,” it was reasoned. 
“Everyone knows this illegal betting is carried on, and 
everyone knows how it is done. The bookmaker rents a 
room in some secluded place and advertises to people of 
the neighborhood that they may place their shillings and 
half crowns on all current sporting events. In order to 
circumvent the police, the bookmaker must employ a 
lookout to warn of impending danger. It is practically 
impossible to put a stop to such an operation, so why not 
get something out of it? The bookmaker has to pay wages 
to the man who acts as lookout. Let us say he pays forty 
pounds a year—two hundred dollars. Very well then; 
suppose we offer to sell the bookmaker a government 
license for twenty pounds, half the price he pays his look- 
out. It stands to reason the bookmaker will jump at the 
bargain. Things will be no worse than they were before 
and the government will get the money!”’ 

English salesmanship is largely of the visual variety, and 
one sees its workings in a thousand cases. In the city of 
Bath there is need for repairs on the wooden portions of 
the cathedral. Is there a drive for funds in the ordinary 
American manner, with earnest committees going about 
stores and offices with subscription blanks in hand, or 
mass meetings of citizens to hear speeches on the necessity 
of maintaining so historic an edifice? There are none of 
these activities. Instead, in the public square of Bath 
there is on display a huge wooden beam taken from the 
cathedral tower, to which is attached a printed statement 
that repairs are made necessary because of the inroads of 
certain insects that have bored their way into the age-old 
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timbers. The wooden beam punctured by a myriad of 
little worm holes is visible proof of this statement. The 
public is requested to send check or money order to assist 
in the worthy cause. It may take time, but the Bath 
Cathedral will eventually have the money for its necessi- 
ties. 

The English love dogs. The English are a practical peo- 
ple. The English capitalize this love for dogs in raising 
money for their charities. In each of the most important 
railway stations there is a dog, chosen more for his kindly 
disposition than for pedigree or sheer beauty, who walks 
about collecting money for various benevolent associations 
of railway workers. Each dog is a railway employe, pure 
and simple. He eats at the railway restaurant and sleeps in 
the station. During business hours he wears a little saddle 
on which is attached a brass collection box labeled with the 
name of his charitable organization and with a slot at the 
top suitable for the reception of a five-pound note or a cop- 
per halfpenny. So highly are these dogs regarded that at 
Paddington Station in London one may see a former vet- 
eran, one who appears to have been something in pedigree 
between a fox terrier and a pointer, stuffed and in a glass 
case, still wearing his old collection box and with a printed 
placard giving the number of pounds that he collected dur- 
ing his busy and useful life, and with the added informa- 
tion that King Edward VII and other royal personages had 
on occasions dropped donations into his brass collection box. 


A Permanent Window Display 


NE of the London hospitals employs a rather unusual 

scheme of salesmanship, through which it draws a con- 
siderable portion of its revenue. On the hospital’s staff of 
employes is a corps of girl entertainers, principally young 
ladies from good families, who have some dramatic talent 
and who have need of earning an income for themselves. 
These girls work in pairs, an executive of the hospital ar- 
ranging their routes. Their entertainments are put on in 
the drawing-rooms of hotels, mainly at seashore resorts 
during the summer, and in London and provincial cities 
during the winter. The affairs are quite informal, a notice 
being posted in the hotel office a few days in advance stat- 
ing that the entertainment will be free to whosoever 
wishes to come. One girl plays the piano and the other 
sings. One tells something of the work of the hospital. 
There are more songs, a violin solo and humorous stories. 
Then a straight appeal for donations. 

The results average very satisfactorily. At one session 
that I chanced to attend, in a small residential hotel with 
perhaps fifty guests, the collection amounted to something 
over twelve pounds; and that, the hospital authorities told 
me, was about the average sum a performance. Each girl 
receives a salary the equivalent of fifteen dollars a week 
and expenses. The hotels visited are usually glad to furnish 
lodging and meals, so the incidental expenses are limited to 
railway and interurban fares. With receipts of twelve 
pounds, the net profits of an entertainment are in the 
neighborhood of fifty dollars in terms of American money. 

Everything connected with the entertainment is done in 
a manner to insure each guest that his contribution will go 
to the cause for which it is intended. After the collection a 
committee selected from the audience counts the money 
and turns it over to the manager of the hotel. The girls get 
a statement of the receipts that they send to the hospital, 
and the hotel manager mails a check. The hospital author- 
ities reply in a letter of polite thanks that is later posted in 
the hotel office. 

Being a downright and unimaginative people, the Eng- 
lish bring a like orderliness to all their charitable efforts. 
There is a national organization for the verification of all 
charitable drives and another national organization for 
prevention of overlapping activities. The person who 
tries to make private profit out of public philanthropy 
must possess talents of a high degree in order to avoid 
trouble, as exemplified during the current year in the case 
of a young lady of the metropolis who enlisted as a worker 
in one of the London drives and who appropriated a por- 
tion of the sum in her collection box to her own uses. The 
young lady’s excuse was that her private income was in- 
sufficient to purchase certain luxuries that she keenly de- 
sired. This excuse, however, was not deemed adequate 
by the unimaginative judge, who imposed a sentence of 
thirty days in the workhouse. 

One charity that particularly appeals to the British 
public is that of the Royal National Life-Boat Institu- 
tion, and here the visual salesmanship is at its best. A 
rugged, seafaring background is needed to supply the 
proper atmosphere, and during the money-raising cam- 
paign this is supplied by members of the life-saving force 
itself, dressed in the paraphernalia of their profession. 
Few citizens of a maritime and island people have the 
heart to ignore the appeal when presented by a husky, 
good-natured individual in oilskins and life preserver and 
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when the last artistic touch is added by the collection box 
itself—a miniature coast-guard lifeboat. 

When Mr. Blank, of London, stands on the roof of his 
store and looks covetously at the people who have money 
in their pockets, he does so with the full realization that 
he is contending in the most competitive market in the 
world. His salesmanship is as direct and visual as that of 
the sidewalk artist. He crowds his show windows with 
merchandise and plainly labels each article with the price. 
There is, in Oxford Street, London, a shop that has been 
selling gloves for upward of a century, and the character 
of the window display, it is said, has not been altered in 
fifty years. Row upon row of gloves is plastered flat 
against the plate glass from top to bottom, some of the 
samples showing the effects of time, but the attached price 
tags are always fresh and new. 

In spite of the monotony of the exhibit, there is always 
a crowd in front of the place. On one occasion I sought a 
business man who is closely in touch with the firm, to get, 
if possible, an analysis of the sales idea lurking behind so 
peculiar a window display. His comment was substantially 
as follows: 

“Tt is nothing less than a trade-mark,” he said. “The 
firm is one of the oldest in the kingdom, and naturally it 


_ wants to emphasize the fact. What could be more indica- 


tive of age and respectability than to keep the same kind 
of display in the show windows for an entire generation? 
But you notice the price tags are never allowed to become 
shabby; they are, in fact, renewed once a week. This is to 
show the public that while the firm may be old, yet it is up 
to date on the question of values. Moreover, there is dis- 
tinct economy in having samples of all the firm’s products 
in the show windows, each labeled with its price. More 
than half of the selling is done before the customer comes 
into the place. The firm does a tremendous volume of 
business with a surprisingly small number of sales people.” 

Whatever peculiarity the stranger may notice in British 
domestic commerce, he may be sure there is practical 
thought behind it. Not far from the glove emporium in 
London there is an establishment selling men’s ready-made 
clothing. Like other similar establishments, there are al- 
ways in the windows lay figures dressed in the clothing 
that the firm purveys. Just an ordinary clothing-store 
display, one thinks. Still, there is something different 
about it, and the difference comes out when one examines 
the lay figures. Those that wear the ten-guinea suits are 
fine, upstanding figures with curly hair and manicured 
finger nails. Those that wear the three and four guinea 
confections are a little stooped, there is a suggestion of 
beard on the faces, the finger nails show unnistakee 
traces of grime. 

There is the London restaurant keeper who has made a 
large fortune by the use of visual salesmanship combined 
with an appeal to the universal sporting spirit inherent in 
human nature. His is a little upstairs restaurant, seating 
but forty-odd people, and a midday lunch is his only meal. 
The restauranter’s long white whiskers constitute an im- 
portant factor in his salesmanship. When the guests are 
seated at the single long table he rises from his chair at 
the end and asks a blessing. Two attendants then bring 
in a huge fish on a large silver platter. Seizing a knife and 
fork, the restauranter carves this fish with incredible 
rapidity, and half a dozen waiters no less quickly carry 
the portions to the guests. 


A Novelty in Restaurants 


T THE finish of this course the restauranter rises and 
asks his guests todo thesame. He proposes the health 
of the king. “‘You may now smoke!”’ he then announces. 
While the guests prepare to smoke, an enormous cheese is 
brought and placed upon a dais at the head of the table. 
Slips of paper are distributed among the guests, and the 
announcement is made that the cheese will be awarded to 
the person who sets down correctly its height, its girth and 
its weight. As a guaranty of its quality the restauranter 
slices off generous slabs that the waiters carry to the diners. 
After the slips of paper are collected, a committee of three 
is selected from among the guests, and these committee- 
men carefully measure and weigh the cheese. Once in six 
months, perhaps, a client chances to win the prize. At 
the finish of the day’s function the guests are informed that 
no bills are rendered for the meal or for the extra they may 
have consumed. Each is requested to figure his own 
amount and to hand the sum to an attendant, also a gentle- 
man with white whiskers, upon leaving the dining room. 
Good salesmanship? Who shall say it is not good sales-. 
manship when subtle appeal is made to the strongest 
instincts of human nature? There is the appeal of exclusive- 
ness; of stately and patriarchal ceremony; the appeal of 
a game of chance; the appeal of being classed as a person 
of undoubted integrity. 
(Continued on Page 66) + 
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{ ““.. that the American family may have, at a moderate investment, a car 
which §$ratifies their finer tastes as well as satisfies their every need....”’ 


ADDED POWER : LONGER LIFE 
- SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE: 
ADDED DRIVING EASE AND 
SECURITY : GREATER ECONOMY: 
FINER APPOINTMENTS : ADDED 
BEAUTY :: AT NO INCREASE IN 
STANDARD PRICES 


Oldsmobile keeps faith with its 
public trust — 


... returns to you the benefits of 
manufacturing advantages and 
economies created by the greatest 
year in Oldsmobile history! 


Today Oldsmobile presents bril- 
liant progress without basic 
change in the car which has won 


its way to public preference by . 


sheer surpassing merit — 
-... new features of known value — 


... improvements of demonstrated 
worth— proved in tests on General 
Motors Proving Ground, to provide 
even livelier, smoother perform- 
ance, even longer life, even greater 


operating economy, than already 
characterize Oldsmobile Six! 


This even finer Oldsmobile is now 
on display—see it. View the 
beauty and luxurious new appoint- 
ments of its Fisher body — 


... go over the car, point by point, 
feature by feature — 


... Know, as only seeing can tell 
you, what a truly great car this is! 


Today, more than ever before. . 

no matter what car you now favor 
or what price you are willing to 
pay... you owe it to yourself, your 
pocketbook and your sense of sat- 
isfaction to see the Oldsmobile Six! 


OLDSMOBILE 


QS Proauct of Grnanat Morons fp 


- ENLARGED L-HEAD ENGINE : - CRANKCASE VENTILATION : - DUAL AIR CLEANING : - OIL. FILTER - - HARMONIC 
BALANCER - - TWIN-BEAM HEADLIGHTS CONTROLLED FROM STEERING WHEEL : - TWO-WAY COOLING : : 
THREE-WAY PRESSURE LUBRICATION -- FULL AUTOMATIC SPARK CONTROL :: THERMOSTATIC CHARGING 
CONTROL - - TAPERED, DOME-SHAPED COMBUSTION CHAMBERS -:- HIGH VELOCITY, HOT-SECTION 
MANIFOLD - - SPECIAL DESIGN, LIGHT CAST-IRON PISTONS :: HONED CYLINDERS :- SILENT 
CHAIN DRIVE : - BALLOON TIRES -: - EXCLUSIVE CHROMIUM PLATING : - DUCO FINISH : - 
NEW BEAUTY OF LINE AND APPOINTMENTS IN FISHER BODIES : - MANY OTHER 
FEATURES OF DEMONSTRATED WORTH, AT NO INCREASE IN STANDARD PRICES 


PRAWLED deep in the leather upholstery of the 
chair in the lobby of his Los Angeles hotel, Mr. 
Horace Blass studied the folder which he had taken 

from the rack on the room clerk’s desk. He adjusted his 
glasses and read 
there the follow- 
ing eulogy written 
with the breezy 
technic of the pro- 
fessional railroad 
publicity agent: 


In point of popu- 
lation, Rocky 
County, California, 
is the smallest in the 
United States. There 
are but slightly 
Over eight hun- 
dred souls within 
its boundaries, and 
considerably less 
than three hundred 
registered voters. 
Calkinsville, the 
county seat and only 
town, numbers two 
hundred and eighty- 
sixinhabitants. The 
principal industry of 
Rocky County is 
cattle raising, and 
the universal pros- 
perity of the people 
is attested by the 
unusually large per 
capita deposits in 
the National Bank 
of Calkinsville. 

In area, Rocky 
County is anything 
but Lilliputian. 
Three or four Euro- 
pean principalities 
could be lost among 
the lofty peaks and 
deep valleys of the 
mountains that 
surround the pic- 
turesque little town 
of Calkinsville. 
Farms are meas- 
ured by sections, 
not by acres, and 
their proscribed 
boundaries are more 
often a ridge of gran- 
ite buttes than a 
mere section 
line 


Mr. Blass read 
no farther. His 
small gimlet eyes 
returnedtothetwo 
sentences in para- 
graph one—‘‘less 
than’ three hun- 
dred registered 
voters”? and “unusually large per capita deposits in the 
National Bank of Calkinsville’’—with a sort of contem- 
plative anticipation. The cigar which glowed between the 
first and second fingers of his pudgy hand trembled almost 
imperce)tibly and he smacked his heavy lips as if there 
were a sweet taste in his mouth. 

“Lovers of the great out-of-doors,”’ he read on, “will be 
charmed with Rocky County. It is the hunter’s and fisher- 
man’s paradise,’”’ and so on. 

Mr. Blass closed the folder. The great out-of-doors held 
no charms for him. He was not a sportsman. Indeed, his 
activities were the direct opposite of sporting. He was a 
conservative man. He always played safe. The element 
known as “‘chance”’ never figured in his well-ordered life. 
He planned his campaigns with the skill and attention to 
detail worthy of a Napoleon, and, like Napoleon, once his 
plans were perfected he struck silently and swiftly, folded 
up his tents and departed for some little quiet spot until 
the hue and cry of the defeated had subsided. 

Not infrequently his activities came under the unpleas- 
ant scrutiny of the police, and his periods of submergence 
were therefore sometimes protracted to the point of ennui. 
He was just passing through such a period now, and having 
seen in the Evening Courier a small advertisement in the 
Help Wanted column by the National Bank of Calkins- 
ville for a teller with bookkeeping experience, he had, with 
characteristic promptness, proceeded to inform himself 
about the lay of the land in Rocky County as exploited by 
the enthusiastic railway press agent. 

In his younger days Mr. Blass had been in the banking 
business, until his peculiar gift for acquiring money— other 
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On Sundays He Went About the Community Making Friends With the Mountaineers, Calling at Their 
Homes, Discussing Crops, Market Prices and Blooded Stock 


people’s—had made it necessary for him to abandon his 
profession somewhat hurriedly. 

His business with banks since then had been in a 
strictly intermediary capacity—usually thirty or sixty day 
notes signed by unsuspecting bucolics on various naive 
pretexts and discounted at once by Mr. Blass at the vic- 
tim’s bank. 

Such methods of doing business made a frequent change 
of residence imperative, and it was Mr. Blass’ secret boast 
that for ten years he had never stayed in one place more 
than three months. He had been in Los Angeles nearly 
two now and the atmosphere of the quiet little hotel irked 
him, 

He wanted to be up and away. For days he had been 
scanning the advertising columns of the daily papers as- 
siduously. This was a religion with him. More than once 
an innocent advertisement had pointed the way to a cir- 
cumstance fitting his peculiar gifts. 

The four-line advertisement of the National Bank of 
Calkinsville seemed to point such a way, and the isolation 
of Rocky County was particularly desirable at present, but 
the probable surplus of the bank intrigued him the most. 

Mr. Blass leaned back in his chair and considered. Clos- 
ing his eyes and oblivious of the other people lounging 
like himself about the cool, tiled lobby, in the ceiling of 
which a large electric fan buzzed softly, he went into ex- 
ecutive session with himself, from which he emerged half 
an hour later like a huge, ungainly turtle awakened from 
its siesta on the bosom of a placid pool. 

He decided to do a little judicious advertising himself. 
Crossing the tiled floor he entered the telephone booth 
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behind the room clerk’s desk and telephoned the fol- 
lowing advertisement to the Daily Mirror: 
Wanted at once, teller for new bank in a near-by city. 
Middle-aged man with Eastern experience preferred. Call 
x between one and) 
three P.M, in person 
and bringreferences, | 
Mr. Blass, Hotel} 
Alvarez, City. 
“One insertion| 
only,” he told the 
girl who took the! 
advertisement.| 
“Send the bill to 
the name and ad- 
dress given in the 


ad.” | 

‘‘Yes, «Mri 
Blass; thank you,| 
Sis 


That done, he 
went to dinner in| 
a quiet little place 
which he had dis-| 
covered during his 
perambulations| 
about the city, 
and where the cui-| 
sine was above) 
reproach. He 
scanned the bill o!| 
fare critically anc, 
ordered himself ¢ 
meal that woul¢| 
have found favo)| 
with the most ex: 
acting. | 

Asalways, wher| 
embarking upor 
a new venture) 
he was in excel. 
lent spirits. The 
apathy of his en:| 
forced inactior| 
had dropped from 
him. He glancec 
about the well, 
filled room ap. 
provingly, his 
pink, smooth facet) 
aglow with beney| 
olence and goot 
fellowship. The 
soft lights and thi 
gay music fittec 
his mood to j 
nicety. As was hi’ 
habit, he tipped the waiter half a dollar in advance with th 
promise of another half dollar if the steak was done to thi 
exact letter of his specifications. 

As it exceeded even his expectations, the second coil) 
came forth and with it an order for a cigar to the sami| 
value. This having been lit in the deferential manner witl 
which only a well-tipped waiter can apply a lucifer to thi! 
end of an imported cigar, Mr. Blass leaned back in hi 
seat and gave himself over to the contemplation of his in 
tended raid upon the surplus and undivided profits of th 
National Bank of Calkinsville. 

It was near midnight when he arose and the waite 
handed him his cane and hat and escorted him to the door! 
The evening, Mr. Blass discovered, was fine. There wai) 
no moon. The balmy Pacific breeze fanned his smoothly 
shaven cheek. He walked homeward leisurely, and a 
leisurely undressed and got into his peach-colored sill) 
pajama suit. He read for half an hour to make himsel| 
sleepy, then turned out the light, closed his eyes and, witl 
cavernous yawn, slid his well-fed body into the luxuriousl}, 
yielding depths of the special box bedsprings with whicl} 
the Hotel Alvarez provided its guests. 


I 


IS advertisement brought the desired result. It i 
doubtful if any city in the Union holds as man} 
middle-aged and elderly bank clerks with Eastern experi) 
ence out of employment as does Los Angeles. They seen 
to journey there in caravans like the Mohammedans tt. 
their Mecca, The climate and living conditions of Souther) 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Exploring 
DeLuxe - - 
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N Pullman or Packard, on rail or 

road, the Santa Fé Railway has 
provided for those who know and 
demand the best. 


It offers patrons of its luxurious 
through trains between Chicago and 
Los Angeles a new transportation 
service through the scenic wonder- 
land of our historic Southwest. 


From Santa Fé, the colorful Spanish- 
American capital of New Mexico, 
“landcruises” of any extent desired 
may now be taken by motor under 
Santa Fé-Fred Harvey management. 


Ask the man 


PEA Cocke ED 


who owns one 


The traveler has but to lay out his 
tour, and then, leaving all details to 
experienced couriers, explore any part 
of that great hinterland of towering 
mountains, painted deserts, pictur- 
esque peoples and prehistoric ruins 
which constitutes our last frontier. 


It is natural that the Santa Fé, famous 
for the perfection of its service and 
equipment, should provide Packard 
Eight cars exclusively for these de luxe 
explorations by those who demand the 
acme of comfort and luxury in trans- 
portation'— either by rail or motor. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
California are made to order for the man who is financially 
embarrassed. He may live there minus an overcoat and 
steam heat with less discomfort than in any other city on 
the American continent. 

The applicants began to file into the Hotel Alvarez at 
12:15. By one o’clock the tiled lobby looked like a conven- 
tion. They were of all ages, sizes and states of insolvency, 
from the frayed-cuff variety of nine months out of work to 
the prosperous-looking recent arrival who still wore gloves 
and had not yet negotiated his blister-pearl stick pin for a 
week’s board. 

One by one the bell captain caused them to be led to 
the room where Mr. Blass sat in state and received the 
applicants with the grave and slightly condescending man- 
ner of a captain of finance about to embark upon a vast 
new enterprise. 

He worked with unerring precision. By_2:30 he had 
interviewed twenty-six applicants and had subjected their 
references to a swift but comprehensive scrutiny, and had 
dismissed them, after taking their addresses, with the 
mendacious statement that he would call them if he needed 
them. 

When Number Twenty-seven was shown in, Mr. Blass 
knew instinctively that this was his man. Twenty-seven 
was a tall, slightly built individual with a horselike profile, 
weary dark-brown eyes and the funereal expression that 
goes with some deep-rooted organic ailment and hopes 
deferred. When he sat down he had the appearance of a 
jackknife closed halfway and he hoisted up his trouser legs 
carefully with the tips of his long bony fingers, as if fearful 
that the sudden strain of sitting down would cause his 
sharp, pointed knees to pierce the cloth. He answered to 
the name of Wendell Craig, and his dark melancholy eyes 
wandered hungrily about the luxuriously appointed apart- 
ment while Mr. Blass, cigar in mouth, perused his references. 

When Blass laid them down and asked him a few search- 
ing questions, the weary dark eyes lit up with a sudden 
gleam of hope, and when his questioner said “I think you’ll 


Als They Came Abreast of the Group, the Men Fell Aside and a Lane Opened in Their Ranks. 
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do, Mr. Craig,’’ a shock seemed to pass through the appli- 
cant’s cadaverous frame. It was quite evident that he had 
answered the advertisement merely as a matter of routine, 
with no hope of it leading to anything. The shock of hay- 
ing been selected seemed almost too much for his fragile 
frame. 

He leaned forward in his chair and asked huskily, 
“When do you wish me to—assume my duties, Mr. Blass?” 

Mr. Blass cleared his throat. 

“Well—ahem, it will of course be necessary to investi- 
gate your references,” he replied. “As a matter of fact 
I’m just organizing the bank and the deal is not yet com- 
pleted.” 

The applicant’s long face grew perceptibly longer. 

“T see,”’ he said hollowly. 

“But I’m very sure that I shall be able to use you,”’ Mr. 
Blass hastened to assure him. “Suppose you leave the 
references with me for a period of two weeks so that I may 
investigate them thoroughly.” 

“Two weeks!’ the man repeated listlessly, as if the other 
had said two centuries. 

Mr. Blass’ small gimlet eyes observed the applicant’s 
condition in detail. He noted the patched shoes, the care- 
fully mended shirt, the cracked collar and the trouser 
knees worn thin by daily sponging and pressing. 


“Tn an enterprise of the magnitude of which I am about — 


to float,’’ he said—Mr. Blass liked nautical terms; they 
gave an air of solidity to the proceedings—‘“‘one must be 
careful in selecting: the men who are to be at the helm. I 
will, of course, give you a receipt for the references.”’ 

The man seemed to hesitate. 

“Then, I can consider myself hired?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Blass smiled indulgently. 

“There is nothing sure except death and taxes,”’ he re- 
plied, with oracular jocularity. 

The applicant nodded. He seemed to have heard this 
before. He regarded the patch on his bravely polished 
right shoe in silence. Mr. Blass thought quickly. He 
needed Craig’s references for two weeks and he was willing 


to pay for the use of them. They were just what he was | 


looking for, and his possession of them would prevent 


Craig from answering the advertisement of the Calkinsville | 


Bank if he happened to see it. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” he said magnanimously. 
realize that during the two weeks of my possession of them 
you'll be unable to look for another position. Now my 
motto is, if a thing’s worth having it’s worth paying for— 
and you seem to be the sort of man we need. Suppose you 
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give me a two weeks’ option on your services for some | 
nominal sum, say fifty dollars. If at the end of that time | 
I decide to use you, the fifty dollars will be held out of | 


your first and second month’s salary. If I decide not to 


hire you, the references will be returned to you and I lose | 


my fifty dollars. Is that fair?” 
Craig drew a deep breath. 
“Tt ig more than fair, sir,’’ he replied gratefully. 
“Very well,’ said Mr. Blass. Smiling inwardly, he un- 


screwed his fountain pen and wrote out a simple agreement | 
to that effect in duplicate, signing one of them and handing | 


the other to Craig for him to sign. Then he pulled a roll of 
bills from his pocket, laid two twenty-dollar notes and a 
ten in the applicant’s trembling bony hand, put the refer- 
ences in the drawer of the table and signified that the inter- 
view was at an end. 

“You'll hear from me long before the two weeks are up, 


I think, Mr. Craig,” he said as he jotted down the address | 


the applicant gave him. “‘ Would you mind telling the clerk 


when you go down that the position is filled and to send the 


rest of the applicants away?” 

“‘T will tell him, sir,”’ Craig replied, more gratefully than 
ever. 

When the man was gone Blass took the references from 
the drawer and settled comfortably down to read them 
at his leisure. 

They were excellent. They showed that Mr. Wendell 
Craig had had twenty-five years of banking experience in a 
medium-sized city in the Middle West, having risen to the 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Blass Looked Up Inquiringly, Then Shrank Back With a Yelp of Terror 
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Sturdy trucks and fine, safe buses 
are becoming more and more a vital 
part of the nation’s transportation. 
In hundreds of thousands of trucks 
and buses, dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs are contributing to bet- 
ter engine performance and stand- 
ing up under the tremendous stress 
of such operation because of Cham- 
pion sturdiness. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs render better service for a 
longer time. But even Champions should be replaced after 10,000 
miles service. Power, speed and acceleration will be restored 
and their cost saved many times over in less gas and oil used 
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as 
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Champion X— 


exclusively for 
Ford Cars, 
Trucks and 
Fordson Trac- 
tors—packed in 
the Red Box — 


60 cents each. 
Set of $“j 40 


Four 


Champion — 


for trucks and 
cars other than 


Fords — packed 
in the Blue Box 


75 cents each. 
Set of $ 00 


Four 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
position of assistant cashier. Mr. Blass 
rubbed his hands. The references were just 
the sort that would be attractive to a small- 
town banker, asimple record of a sober and 
industrious life. 

It was characteristic of Blass that he 
should lose no time in putting his scheme 
into practice. Seated at the table he 
penned the following letter in his conserva- 
tive and scholarly hand: 


NATIONAL BANK OF CALKINSVILLE, 

Rocky County, California. 

Gentlemen: In applying for the position as 
teller in your bank as per your advertisement in 
the Evening Courier, I beg to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that I am about middle age, of 
sober and industrious habits and with many 
years of banking experience in the Middle West, 
as my inclosed references will show. I have 
some five thousand dollars available which I 
would like to invest in stock or securities of the 
bank that employs me. 

If you are interested I shall be glad to call in 
person. Trusting that I may hear from you 
favorably, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
WENDELL CRAIG, 
Hotel Alexandra, 
Los Angeles, California. 


After he had finished the letter, he read 
it over carefully twice, then folded it up, 
satisfied that he had struck a note that 
would elicit a prompt answer. Mr. Blass 
was astudent of human nature and he knew 
that few middle-aged bank clerks looking 
for a position were solvent to the extent of 
five thousand dollars. 

He registered the letter at the main post 
office, then walked downtown to the Alex- 
andra Hotel, where he engaged a room under 
the name of Wendell Craig. 

“T am going to be out of town for the 
day,’ he told the clerk. ‘‘My baggage is 
still at the Santa Fe Station. I will have it 
brought up tomorrow. I’m expecting an 
important letter from the north. Please 
see that nothing happens to it.”’ 

The clerk promised to do so. 

Because of the isolated position of Cal- 
kinsville, Blass knew that he could not 
expect an answer to his letter for several 
days. He spent this period covering up his 
trail with his usual care and attention to 
detail. The following morning he checked 
out of the Alvarez Hotel and moved his 
simple luggage to the Alexandra, and that 
same afternoon he went to a near-by bank 
and bought himself a cashier’s check for 
five thousand dollars, payable to Wendell 
Craig. Then he settled down to wait. 

On the fourth day the answer came. As 
he slipped his fat index finger under the 
flap of the businesslike-looking envelope, 
the left-hand corner of which bore the 
printed return address of the National 
Bank of Calkinsville, his heart played a 
faint staccato tattoo against his well- 
padded ribs, and when he ran his small por- 
cine eyes down the typewritten sheet, a 
smile spread over his heavy jowl to the last 
crease of the triple chin. He read: 


Mr. WENDELL CRAIG, 

Dear Sir: We shall be glad to have you call 
in person as you suggest, and have taken the 
liberty to investigate your references at once by 
special-delivery letter, the answer to which 
ought to reach us by the time you can get here. 

We are frank to state that your ecommunica- 
tion interests us, and if we can come to terms we 
shall be glad to welcome you as a stockholder as 
well as an employe of our bank. 

In conclusion we may add that our stock 
earns seven per cent interest per annum and is 
further secured by the real estate and building 
which the bank occupies as its own landlord. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF CALKINSVILLE, 
Rocky County, California. 
per ASA KByYEs, 
President. 


Mr. Blass folded up the letter. A man 
less astute than himself would have 
boarded the next train for Calkinsville. 
Blass did nothing of the sort. He waited 
two full days, first, to give Mr. Keyes a 
chance to hear from the special-delivery 
letter sent to Craig’s former employers in 
the East, investigating the references, sec- 
ondly, in order not to show undue haste or 
eagerness. He did, however, wire Mr. 
Keyes what day the banker might expect 
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him, and he improved upon the interval by 
calling on a certain lawyer who had been re- 
commended to him by one Frisbie, an old 
friend and former business associate. Fris- 
bie had been Mr. Blass’ partner years ago in 
some of those little, mildly illegal ventures 
upon which both men had cut their youth- 
ful teeth. This was in the days before Mr. 
Blass had begun to put on weight and be- 
fore Frisbie had thought of raising a goatee. 

The two men had drifted apart and Fris- 
bie, it seemed, had become involved in a 
stock deal that had terminated disas- 
trously—for Mr. Frisbie’s clients—and 
only the perspicacity of this legal person 
had kept Frisbie from going up the river in- 
stead of down the flume where the savings 
of his clients went. 

To this man, the frosted pane of whose 
office door bore the simple legend: ‘‘How- 
ard Reach, Attorney,” Mr. Blass stated his 
wants. 

Mr. Reach acknowledged the absent 
Frisbie’s references with a wolfish grimace 
that was intended as a smile. He was a 
short thickset man with negroid lips, upon 
which rode a mustache of black, straggling 
bristles. His eyes were darkly opaque and 
expressionless as those of a fish. His first 
question was brief but to the point. 

‘“How much is your bail?”’ he asked. Mr. 
Reach always gauged his fees by the size of 
a client’s bail. 

Mr. Blass smiled. He informed Mr. 
Reach that he was not under arrest and 
that thus far indeed his record was unsul- 
lied by the contaminating hand of the law, 
but that being a careful man, as Mr. Reach 
undoubtedly understood, he had always 
made it a rule to get in touch with a good 
lawyer when embarking upon a new ven- 
ture. That he had, in fact, come to engage 
Mr. Reach as his very personal attorney 
and upon a generous retainer. 

Mr. Reach understood. He signified his 
perfect comprehension by pulling a square 
bottle and two glasses from the bottom 
drawer of his desk, and the two men retired 
to his inner office for an hour’s earnest con- 
sultation, from which Mr. Blass emerged 
with an almost seraphic glow upon his pink, 
smooth face. 

They parted with mutual protestations 
of good fellowship and perfect understand- 
ing. Mr. Reach was to hold himself in 
readiness for an emergency. 


III 


ATURE has dealt charms to Rocky 

County with a lavish hand. The low- 
est point, a narrow valley two miles below 
Calkinsville, is well over four thousand feet 
above the sea and the highest point, Mount 
McGregor, is a fraction less than thirteen 
thousand. Nevertheless there is plenty and 
to spare of meadow lands to support the 
small population. These mountain mea- 
dows are the ancient terminal moraines of 
prehistoric glaciers. They were formed by 
the silt milled from the granite ledges by 
the glacial ice moving seaward every spring 
through countless geological ages. 

When the glacial period came to an end, 
floral life began to appear on the meadows. 
Flowers and grasses were born and died, 
and in dying added their life impulse to the 
already quickening glacial silt. 

A million years had passed since the first 
grain of silt was laid upon the polished bed- 
rock by the first spring glacier, to the day 
when nature intrusted to the meadows the 
support of her latest and highest form of 
life—man. 

How well the meadows discharged their 
stewardship is shown in the faces and in the 
forms of the people who live there. Sturdy 
folk, these mountaineers, long-waisted, 
rosy-cheeked women and broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested men. Women who love sim- 
ply and deeply, and men who labor lustily 
and live with zest. 

Into this community Mr. Blass projected 
himself via stage coach one fine spring 
morning when the meadows stood knee- 
deep in golden daisies and lupines. His 
small bright eyes missed no detail of the 
very evident prosperity of the country 
through which he was passing. He noted 
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the well-kept farmsteads, the flowering or- 
chards that promised bumper crops, and 
the sleek, fat kine that, shoulder deep in the 
lush meadow grasses, gazed with a sort of 
fraternal contemplation at this well-fed 
form reclining against the somewhat flea- 
bitten upholstery of the lumbering coach. 

The beauty of the land, the towering, 
snow-capped peaks, and the white, fleecy 
clouds that rode them, the dark green of 
tamarack and cedar that clothed their 
sweeping slopes—upon all this Mr. Blass 
gazed stonily, and the soft purling of un- 
seen brooks awoke no response in him other 
than a brief shiver of thankfulness that he 
had brought his rubbers along. 

He found Mr. Asa Keyes a large 
comfortable-looking man who greeted him 
with a deep Southern accent and led him 
into his private office, where he pulled out a 
box of cigars with Western hospitality. 

“The answer to my letter about your 
references came this morning, Mr. Craig,” 
he said; “‘you’re to be congratulated, suh, 
on the esteem in which you’re held by your 
former employers.” 

Mr. Blass contrived to look modest and 
esteemed in the same breath. He waved a 
pudgy deprecating hand. 

“They’re fine people,” 

Mr. Keyes smiled. 

“T note that you have quite recovered 
from your illness,’”’ he said. ‘‘The letter 
stated that your ill health was the only rea- 
son for them dispensing with your sery- 
ices,” he explained. 

“T never felt better in my life,” Mr. 
Blass replied, with more than a grain of 
truth. 

Mr. Keyes slapped him on the back in his 
hearty Western fashion. 

‘California climate, suh, the most won- 
derful tonic in the world. They’d be sur- 
prised if they could see you now.”’ 

Mr. Blass winced slightly under the 
hearty slap. He agreed that “they” would 
be very much surprised indeed. 

Mr. Keyes bit the end off a perfecto and 
held a lighted match to Mr. Blass’ cigar. 

“Suppose we talk turkey,” he said, sit- 
ting back in his chair and crossing his long 
legs. 

Mr. Blass indicated with a nod his entire 
willingness to talk turkey. That was what 
he was there for. 

“‘T suppose you’ve noted that this bank 
is more or less of a one-man concern?” 
Keyes said. ‘‘Of course we’re incorporated 
as a national bank, with the regulation 
board of directors, and so on, but in the main 
Asa Keyes is the National Bank of Calkins- 
ville,” this latter without a trace of egotism, 
but with a certain amount of pardonable 
pride. ‘‘We employ just one teller and a 
woman assistant to take care of the cor- 
respondence and help with the books. Dur- 
ing rush hours I take off my coat and lend a 
hand. We’re a small concern as banks go, 
Mr. Craig, but we’re sound to the core, and 
we have a surplus that would knock a city 
banker cold.” 

Mr. Blass settled back in his chair with 
a sigh of content. He glanced about the 
small well-appointed private office with un- 
disguised approval. 

“You certainly have a nice little outfit,”’ 
he agreed. ‘All your own way and no com- 
petition.” 

Mr. Keyes reached out one large efficient 
hand and ran it lovingly up and down the 
oak panels of the wainscoting. 

“Nice grain, eh, Craig? I picked out the 
wood myself in Los Angeles. Quarter- 
sawed oak rubbed down with pumice and 
six coats of shellac over the stain.”’ 

Mr. Blass’ knowledge of wood was con- 
fined to sawing minus a saw, but he touched 
the panel with a deferential digit and agreed 
with the proper amount of awe that never 
had it been his good fortune to see a finer 
finish— Mr. Keyes’ finish he meant—but he 
kept the latter observation to himself. His 
eyes missed no detail of his surroundings. 
He noted the small steel-lined filing cabinet 
that stood against the wall, the glass- 
topped desk and the chairs upholstered in 
fine-grained Spanish leather. He also noted 
the half-inch-thick cork linoleum which 
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covered the floor and into which the rubber 
heels of his button-top shoes sank as into a 
deep rug. 

His imagination was stirred by this cork 
linoleum. He brought himself up with a 
start. Keyes was speaking. 

“Now as to salary,” the banker was say- 
ing. ‘I’m almost ashamed to state to an 
assistant cashier of a big city bank the 
amount we’ve been paying, but your duties 
will be light, except on Saturdays, and when 
you get swamped my coat comes off. Sup- 
pose we start you in at two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month, with an increase at 
the end of the first six months.” 

A shadow seemed to pass over Mr. Blass’ 
salmon-pink face. He registered the proper 
shade of reluctance, then said as if putting 
all mercenary considerations aside for the 
nobler ones of guiding the fortunes of the 
National Bank of Calkinsville to financial 
supremacy: | 

“‘T don’t mind telling you, Mr. Keyes, 
that I’m intrigued—positively intrigued— 
by this part of the country, and being that 
my physician has ordered me to the high 
altitudes—well, in short, that in spite of 
the very low remuneration, I accept your 
offer.” He hesitated. ‘‘One condition only 
do I make, and that is that I am permitted 
to buy the five thousand dollars’ worth of| 
bank stock I spoke of in my letter. I shall 
want to share in the fortunes of the | 
that employs me.’ 

Mr. Keyes expressed his approbation a 
these noble sentiments. ¢ 

“T think that can be arranged, suh,”’ | 
said. He was in fact at that moment per- 
sonally a little short of ready cash, having 


’ overbought on meadow land. The ‘possibl| 


disposal of a small block of stock had been} 
in a great measure responsible for his ini-| | 
tial interest in the applicant’s letter, as Mr, 
Blass had so cannily foreseen. | 

They talked of this and that, discussed 
the future of Rocky County as a health re 
sort, and Mr. Keyes gave his listener a long 
monologue on its historic and glorious past | 
He referred modestly to his own share in| 
the development of Rocky County by or: 
ganized financial support, and spoke in true 
pioneer fashion of the breaking of the meal| 
dow soil by a former generation; of thei 
hardships in crossing the sterile Nevada up 
lands and of the epic struggle that hac 
made this isolated mountain region the 
richest farming community in the state oj 
California. 

To all this Mr. Blass listened becaill 
there was nothing else to do. He was no} 
interested in epics and flights of fancy. The 
only bird that aroused him to eloquence 
was distinctly stationary and anchored se 
curely to the reverse side of the Americar’ 
dollar. So, to stop the flow of eulogy tha’ 
poured from Mr. Keyes’ honest Westert| 
lips, Blass drew out his wallet and tool 
from it the certified check for five thousan¢ 
dollars and laid it on the table. 

With his own hands Mr. Keyes made ou 
the pass book, showing that Mr. whens 


Craig had that day deposited with the N: 
tional Bank of Calkinsville five thousan¢ 
dollars. After this had been attended t 
with the proper amount of ceremony, Mr 
Keyes took his new employe around and in 
troduced him to the outgoing incumbent, : 
dreamy-eyed youth with big-city ambi 
tions, who looked Mr. Blass over in a man 
ner at once absent-minded and clairvoyant 
Then back to the rear office where a tal 
serious-looking youngish woman, answer 
ing to the name of Miss Tinker, abandonec 
her work long enough to flush painfully un 
der Mr. Keyes’ breezy introduction. My 
Blass held out his moist right hand. Inti 
it the young woman laid her own cool one 
limply, as if doubting the propriety of sucl 
intimacy with a stranger. Mr. Blass re 
leased it hurriedly. He had the curio: 
feeling of having had a large oyster droppet 

into his palm. 

Iv 
S MR. KEYES had told Blass, his du 
ties were light. The daily cash tran 
actions in deposits and withdrawals wer! 
not large. The ranchers paid their bills ti 
(Continued on Page 49) 


Why motorists.are.asking 
for this new 
transmission lubricant by name 
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A new discovery in gear 
lubrication is now 
giving 1 to 15 more miles 
per gallon of gasoline by 
actual test—due to 

freer running. 


Here are cold facts. Recently Alemite 
engineers brought out a new type 
gear lubricant—result of 3 years’ 
research. 


Famous engineering laboratories first 
gave this new lubricant exhaustive 
friction heat tests. In every one it set 
new low friction records. [See chart. } 


The as tested under actual driv- 
ing ions in well known, standard 
makes vu.’ cars. These tests showed 
what it would do in your car. They 
revealed a startling fact. 


With Alemite Transmission Lubri- 
cant cars actually deliver 1 to 1; more 
miles per gallon of gasoline thanwith 
the old style grease or compound. 


In just a short time Alemite Transmis- 


sion Lubricant has started a new habit 
among thousands of motorists. For 
the first time they are asking for a 
gear lubricant by name—the same as 
they do for motor oils. 


It means saving 40 to 60 gallons 
of gasoline in every 10,000 miles. 
Furthermore, it naturally gives your 
car more power and pickup. You don’t 
have to dilute it with oil in winter. 
{Diluting with engine oil does little 
good, for most engine oil congeals in 
normally cold weather.} Alemite 
Transmission Lubricant keeps your 
gears in perfect condition—easy to 
shift at 14° below zero. 


This lubricant costs a few cents more. 
But you will agree that it is worth it 
—if you try it once. Alemite Trans- 


mission Lubricant contains only the 
highest grades of oils, solidified by a 
new exclusive process—without fill- 
ers or acids. That is the secret of its 


unique power. It is 
made for the motorist 
who wants the best. 
Because the best is 
always the cheapest 
in lubrication. 


Ask for Alemite 
Transmission Lubri- 
cant by name. 


THE BASSICK MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 


2660 N. Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Address: Alemite 
Products Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


ALEMIT 


© 1926, T. B. M. Co. 


Transmission Lubricant 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


This chart shows the results of a 
friction test of Alemite Transmis- 
sion Lubrication made in the 
laboratories of the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology. Note how, 
compared with ordinary gear 
greases, Alemite kept by far the 
lowest friction throughout. 
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Multiple-Cylinder Performance 
with Chevrolet Economy 


—that’s why hundreds of thousands of owners are 
proclaiming today’s Chevrolet the greatest achieve- 


ment in Chevrolet history! 


Everywhere the world over, it is sending 
Chevrolet popularity to new record-breaking 
heights. Everywhere it ranks in public prefer- 
enceand sales, the world’s finest low-priced car! 
Everywhere it is recognized as the climax to 
twelve years of constant improvement by 
Chevrolet and General Motors engineers! 


And a single ride will tell you why. 


Into the field of low-priced cars, today’s 
Chevrolet has brought exactly the slow-speed 
smoothness, exactly the velvet acceleration, 
exactly the freedom from high-speed vibration 
that have been the big reasons for the buying 
of multiple-cylinder cars. 

Imagine loafing up a hill in a loaded car— 
with the motor turning so easily that you are 
almost unconscious of its operation. You can 
in the smooth Chevrolet! 

Imagine rushing from 10 to 30 miles an 
hour before your watch ticks ten times—with 
never asemblance of straining or labor in the 
motor. You can in the smooth Chevrolet! 


Imagine speeding at 40 or 50 miles an 
hour in a Coach or Sedan—and being able to 
talk without raising your voice above the con- 
versational pitch. You can in the smooth 
Chevrolet! 


And, above all, imagine the satisfaction of 
enjoying such phenomenal qualities together 
with an amazing economy of operation. You 
do in the smooth Chevrolet! 


No matter what type of car you are accus- 
tomed to driving, learn for yourself the in- 
credible smoothness that is winning the world 
to Chevrolet. Arrange to drive the car today! 


Compare its abilities on any basis with any 
car you have ever driven. Try it in traffic—over 
the hills—through clinging mud and sand. 


Go to the nearest Chevrolet dealer in a criti- 
cal state of mind —but be prepared for a ride 
the like of which you never dreamed possible 
in other thana multiple-cylinder car. For that’s 
exactly what you will discover at the wheel of 
the smoothest Chevrolet in Chevrolet history! 


so Smooth - so Powerful 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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The test of a motor oil 
ot how long the Oil lasts. 
but how long the A/O70OR lasts 


Flapdoodle igor 


y + OY commonsense ? 


Don’t be misled by flapdoodle about 


motor-oils. 


It is mot an oil’s job to run your 
motor. You buy gasoline to do that. 


It is mot wise to follow the miscel- 
Janeous advice you hear, or read, about 
oil changing. Change oil at the inter- 
vals specified in the instruction book 
that comes with your car. 


It is zot important what an oil looks 
like. The best motor-oil and the worst 
motor-oil often look the same. 

But it zs important, vitally impor- 
tant, how thoroughly a motor-oil 
safeguards your motor from deadly 
heat and friction, the twin enemies 
responsible for 75% of all engine re- 
pairs. That’s commonsense, the kind 
of commonsense that is daily winning 
new advocates for this oil that gives 
the “film of protection”. 


ODAY, engineers will tell you that there 

are no poor motors among the standard 

makes of cars. A poor motor, in 1926, 
is simply a good motor that has received poor 
care. And the responsibility for the condition 
of your motor is largely up to the motor-oil 
you use. 


Your choice of a motor-oil should be gov- 
erned by the answer to one simple question, 
“How thoroughly does the oil safeguard your 
motor from deadly heat and friction?” No 
other consideration is of equal importance. No 
other factor should influence your choice. 


A motor-oil’s responsibility 
le is a motor-oil’s job to form a thin film 
over all the vital parts of your motor and 
safeguard them from deadly heat and friction. 
As long as that film remains unbroken, your 
motor is protected. 


But far too often under the punishing lash 
of blinding heat and under the ceaseless grind 
of friction, the film of ordinary oil breaks. Then 
through the broken, shattered film, scorching 
heat attacks directly the vital motor parts. Hot 
metal chafes against hot metal. Unleashed fric- 
tion begins its insidious work of destruction. 

All too soon you have a badly damaged 
motor and repair bills that can ruin your vaca- 


tion fund. 
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A “film of protection” 
that does not fail 


Basaee the whole problem of correct lubri- 
cation lies in correct oil films, Tide Water 
technologists spent years in studying not oils 
alone but oil fi/ms. They made hundreds and 
hundreds of laboratory experiments and road 
tests. Finally, they perfected, in Veedol, an oil 
that offers the utmost resistance to deadly heat 
and friction. An oil which gives the “film of pro- 
tection”, thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


The difference in the cost of the best oil and 
the cheapest oil amounts to but little in the 
course of a year. But the difference in dollars 
between a car on the road and a car in the re- 
pait shop is something worth worrying about. 


Put the Veedol “film of protection” on the 
job. Stop, today, at the orange and black Veedol 
sign. Have your crankcase drained and refilled 
with the correct Veedol oil for your car. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven 
Broadway, New York. Branches or warehouses 
in all principal cities. a 
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e local tradesmen by check, and they 
emselves were paid by the grain and cat- 
e buyers in drafts on out-of-town banks. 
hese were deposited with the Los Angeles 
rrespondent, the great Oil and Grain 


ess when cash was needed. 

That the Calkinsville National Bank was 
en more of a one-man affair than the ad- 
ssion of Keyes had accorded it was soon 
vident to Blass, and he entered upon his 
duties with a quiet and watchful at- 
tion to detail. It took but a short time 
familiarize himself with these details. 
He found out that the bank carried habitu- 
ally some forty thousand dollars in cash in 
the vault. This was a good deal more than 
was necessary for an institution of its size, 
but Keyes belonged to the old school of 
Western bankers, to the era when city cor- 
respondents and Federal Reserve Banks 
were unknown, and when:a bank’s strength 
was measured by the thickness of its steel 
yault plates. He believed in carrying 
plenty of cash on hand to meet any sudden 
demand of his depositors. The institution 
which he represented prided itself upon this 
ability. 

| In the panic of 1907, when banks went 
down like wheat under a hailstorm, and 
scrip was the only known currency for 
months, this cash reserve enabled Keyes to 
pay every demand in gold coin, as his 
father had done before him in the panic of 
the 80’s when Asa was a twenty-year-old 
stripling. 

Once Blass had ascertained this state of 
affairs, he proceeded to ingratiate himself 
with the depositors. This was not difficult 
for a man of his histrionic abilities. The 
position he held in the bank gave him the 
prestige necessary for the basis of assuming 
the rdle when putting over a deal of this 
sort. He lost no time in making himself 
solid with the people, whose pride in their 
small mountain community was strong and 
sincere. As a stockholder in their bank he 
was a personage, and he lost no opportunity 
in impressing them with his desire to serve 
them and to make his interest one with the 
interest of Rocky County. 

_ He worked upon their pride for all it was 
worth. He organized a chamber of com- 
merce to advertise this little-known section, 
called meetings, made speeches and went on 
record as a livewire. He was in no hurry. 
He was playing for big stakes. He had 
covered up his trail well. There was no 
danger of complications from the real Wen- 

dell Craig. A man of his stamp, state of 
health and age, was extremely unlikely even 
to get a chance to show his references in 
plying for a position. Blass had returned 
them to him by mail with a short note 

a regret at being unable to use him, when 
he went back to Los Angeles for his bag- 
ge. 

_ Blass found that the bulk of the forty- 
thousand-dollar cash reserve was kept in a 
small manganese-steel safe in the vault, to- 
gether with some twenty-odd thousand dol- 
lars’ worth ofsecurities, also belonging to the 
bank. The safe was kept closed during the 
y and only opened at night by Blass, 
hen he put the day’s cash away in one of 
the compartments, and the vault, in addi- 
tion to being fire and burglar proof, carried 
a time lock and an electric alarm. What- 
ever could be said about Mr. Keyes’ 
methods of banking, his precautions in safe- 
Bg his depositors’ money were any- 


thing but antiquated. 
_ This circumstance did not worry Blass, 
lowever. He had no intention of playing 
role of burglar. Neither did he intend 
Bicot the bank by the slow method of em- 
ezziement. His plan was much simpler, 
ch more ingenious, and perfectly safe— 
afe indeed that in contemplation of it 
e found himself chuckling softly during 
lulls in the day’s business. He had not 
slightest fear for the success of his plan. 
He did not content himself with being a 
ooster at the meetings and during business 
Ours in the bank. On Sundays he went 


ommercial Bank, and drawn upon by ex-_ 
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discussing crops, market prices and blooded 
stock. He made himself agreeable to their 
women. Before three months had passed 
he was easily the most popular man in 
Rocky County. There was not a Rocky 
man or woman, who wouldn’t have gone to 
the bat for him. This was precisely what he 
was after. He would need character wit- 
nesses some day, plenty of them, and he 
meant to have them on tap when needed, 
and he kept in touch weekly with Howard 
Reach, his Los Angeles attorney. 

At night in his room at the Calkinsville 
hotel, he’d go over his plans in detail, re- 
hearsing in his mind every step like an 
actor preparing for a difficult part, and he 
would chuckle softly to himself at the droll- 
ness of the thing. 

One Saturday at noon, when Miss Tinker 
went to lunch and Mr. Keyes had driven 
off for home in his car, after pausing at 
Blass’ window and telling him that he’d be 
back by one o’clock to relieve him, Mr. 
Blass walked into the vault. 

The time was ripe. Opening the safe he 
abstracted from it the sixty-odd thousand 
dollars in currency and securities. The cur- 
rency was mostly in large bills of fifty and 
one hundred dollar denominations. There 
were a few bundles of fives, tens and twen- 
ties. These he passed up as too bulky. 
Thirty thousand dollars of the forty thou- 
sand, all in one-hundred-dollar notes, he 
wrapped up in a piece of brown paper and 
tied it with string. This small package he 
took out into the yard at the rear of the 
bank and hid under a pile of old boards that 
had been torn out when the paneling of the 
office was done, a year or so earlier, and had 
not been disturbed since. 

When he returned to his teller’s cage he 
found Hawkins, the butcher, waiting at the 
window for some change. He exchanged a 
pleasant remark or two with the man as he 
pushed the rolls of silver under the wicket 
to him. 

After the butcher was gone, Blass carried 
the remaining ten thousand in currency and 
the twenty-odd thousand in securities into 
Keyes’ private office. Here he moved the 
filing cabinet, lifted up the corner of the 
heavy cork linoleum, tore the gummed 
paper bands off the bundles of currency and 
laid the bank notes side by side, five deep, 
under the linoleum, arranging the securi- 
ties neatly in a row beside them. Then he 
turned the linoleum back again, moved the 
filing cabinet into place once more and re- 
turned to his teller’s cage, where he found 
two men, Shelton, a rancher from the upper 
meadows, and Sanger, the real-estate 
broker, waiting to be served. 

He cashed a small check for Shelton, in- 
quired about his wife’s health, which had 
been poor for several months, and when 
Shelton left he waited on the real-estate 
broker. He was still chatting pleasantly 
with Sanger when Miss Tinker returned 
from lunch. Leaving her in charge he took 
his hat from its peg behind Miss Tinker’s 
desk and left the bank in company with 
Sanger. The two men ate lunch together in 
the hotel dining room, lingering over their 
cigars, discussing the future of Rocky 
County, and Blass walked leisurely back to 
the bank, where he found Keyes waiting on 
a long line of afternoon depositors. 

Blass hung his hat on the peg beside Miss 
Tinker’s coat. As he passed her desk the 
girl looked up at him, then dropped her 
eyes hurriedly. In that brief look Blass 
saw a flash that might have been distrust, 
might have been just diffidence. He 
slacked up his pace almost instinctively, 
then passed into the teller’s cage and re- 
lieved Keyes. 

When he happened to glance over his 
shoulder a little while later, after the wait- 
ing line had been disposed of, he noted that 
his hat did not hang on the peg beside Miss 
Tinker’s coat, but on one three pegs re- 
moved from it. He frowned. He could 
have sworn that he had hung the hat on the 
peg next to the coat. 

At 4:30 that evening, when he had put 
his cash away and Keyes had closed the 
vault door as was his habit and had gone 
into his private office, Miss Tinker arose 
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from her desk, crossed to the president’s 
door and knocked. Blass glanced up as she 
passed his cage, but the girl did not so much 
as look in his direction. He noted that she 
carried a newspaper, folded up, in her left 
hand. She stayed in Keyes’ office for some 
time, then came out, put on her hat and 
coat and left for home. 

She had not been gone more than two 
minutes when Keyes opened the door of his 
office and called out: ‘‘Come here a mo- 
ment, Craig, will you?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Keyes,” Blass replied. He 
wondered mildly what was up. He knew 
that the robbery could not have been dis- 
covered; still he had the feeling that some- 
thing momentous was about to happen. 

Keyes was seated at his desk in his shirt 
sleeves when Blass entered. He shot his 
teller a quick sidewise glance, then, without 
a word, handed Blass the folded-up news- 
paper and pointed to a printed paragraph 
therein. The paper was the Los Angeles 
Morning Courier and the paragraph indi- 
cated by Keyes contained a brief account of 
the suicide by gas asphyxiation of Wendell 
Craig, a former bank cashier of a Southern 
Illinois town, in a small obscure Los Angeles 
hotel. The reason given for the act was de- 
spondency over ill health and inability to 
find employment. The paragraph wound 
up with the statement that his widow and 
young daughter were left destitute. 

Blass drew a deep breath. He almost 
wilted when he thought how near his whole 
plan had come to naught, and he congratu- 
lated himself almost tremulously upon hay- 
ing chosen this Saturday. Luck was with 
him. The suicide of Craig was of no mo- 
ment. It would merely hasten matters a 
little. The-vault could not be opened until 
Monday morning at 8:30, when the time 
lock controlling the mechanism would re- 
lease the bolt. 2 

“There must be some mistake,” 
as he laid down the paper. 

“That’s what I told Miss Tinker,’’ Keyes 
replied, but his tone carried no conviction. 

Blass remained silent, waiting for the 
next move, and the banker said, ‘“‘I’ll wire 
the police in Los Angeles. If this fellow has 
been masquerading under your name, the 
authorities ought to know about it.” 

Blass nodded. He knew, of course, that 
Keyes wanted to assure himself that he, 
Blass, was not the one who was masquerad- 
ing. He also knew that it behooved him to 
move swiftly with the rest of his plan. He 
glanced at Keyes. 

The banker was plainly worried. He sat 
looking out of the window and fanning 
himself with the newspaper, although the 
day was not excessively warm. 

‘Well, see you Monday morning, Craig,” 
he said, arising abruptly. 

Blass nodded silently and withdrew, clos- 
ing the door softly behind him. Taking his 
hat from the rack, he left the bank and went 
to dinner, well satisfied with the turn af- 
fairs had taken. No thought of pity for the 
dead man or his destitute dependents en- 
tered his mind. 

He slept excellently and quite dream- 
lessly that night, in his room in the Calkins- 
ville hotel. During the next week or two he 
would hand the small mountain community 
a legal wallop that would echo across the 
length and breadth of the land. 

The next day, Sunday, he kept to his 
room for the greater part of the day, and 
late that evening, after transferring the 
brown-paper package containing the thirty 
thousand dollars to a safer hiding place, he 
took the auto stage to Daws, a flag station 
on the Cardinal Valley Railroad, where the 
stage met the midnight southbound train. 

He did not take any baggage with him, 
and he was careful to leave the room in a 
condition that indicated a hurried de- 
parture. His flight was not to evade arrest 
but rather to expedite it. He knew that 
when Keyes opened the safe Monday morn- 
ing and heard that his teller had boarded 
the midnight train for the South, the banker 
could be relied upon to keep the wires hot 
for his apprehension. 

Blass smiled to himself as he settled back 
in the car seat and the narrow-gauge train 


he said, 
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Watch This 


Column 


CARL LAEMMLE, JR. 
Author of ‘“‘THE COLLEGIANS” 


It is rather a delicate 


thing to boost my own son pub- 
licly, and perhaps I will be criti- 
cized for it. But the way it strikes 
me, after considerable reflection, 
is, that if he has done something 
worthy, why shouldn’t I give him 
the same credit as I would anyone 
else? Why should I lean backwards 
because he happens to be my own 
boy—something that he was not 
responsible for? 


And he has done something 
worth while for UNIVERSAL. He 


has written a series of stories entitled 
““THE COLLEGIANS”’ in which he has 
brought forth Youth, the days of clean 
sport, and of healthy young men and 
women—like your sons and daughters. 
While the spirit of college life is there, it 
is not wholly dominant. There are other 
thrills which justify the most intense inter- 
est in people of all ages. We are making 
ten pictures of two reels each, and the 
progress so far has delighted me, aside 
from my natural parental interest. 


The casts in ‘‘THE COLLE- 
GIANS’’ are headed by GEORGE 


LEWIS, one of our rapidly-coming young 
stars whom many of you know, and HAY- 
DEN STEVENSON, whom you will recall 
as the astute manager in the now famous 
‘‘Leather Pusher” series. | think you are 
going to love this series because of the life, 
youth and beauty which each one presents. 


I want you to see every one 


of the laughable comedies based 
on ‘‘The Newlyweds’’ from George 
McManus’ comic cartoons; likewise those 
of ‘‘The Gumps”’ from Sid Smith’s comic 
strip, and ‘‘Buster Brown’’ with his dog 
“‘*Tige’’ from the celebrated funnies by 
R. F. Outcault. Watch for these and if you 
have the time and inclination, write me a 
personal letter about them—please. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
George Lewis 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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A Wonderful New Product Made 
and Guaranteed by the Inventor of 
the Speedometer—Mr. A. P.Warner 


LIQUID 
MAGIC 


for every 


GARAGE 


11 of the 1000 
things it can do 


<a 


Removes rusted nuts and 


bolts. 

Thins down transmission 
oil. 

Frees frozen pistons. 


Removes rust from four- 
wheel brakes. 


5. Separates tire from rusted 
rim. 
6. Prevents overhead valves | 


from sticking. 

Frees sticking clutch. 
Removes rusted spark 
plugs. 

Lubricates generator, 
windshield wiper, etc. 
Removes spring shackles, 
king pins, tire rods, etc. 
Stops all body and aR 
squeaks. 


It is called LIQUID MAGIC because its 
results seem magical. Get a can. You will 
be amazed at the many ways it will save 
you time and money. It does things other- 
wise impossible to do. There is nothing 
else just like it. Try any one of the 11 
things listed above and you will never be 
without LIQUID MAGIC. Your money 
back if it does not do all we claim for— 


WARNED ED ENETRIEEN 


USE 
COUPON 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 


me one can of LIQUID MAGIC. 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you. 


Please send 


| the words: 
| arrest.” 
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lumbered down the desert valley of Cardi- 
nal in the early morning hours. To court 
arrest was part of his carefully laid plan, 
the vital part indeed, so he was not sur- 
prised when the train pulled into Mohave, 
some time before noon, to see a determined- 
looking individual come down the aisle of 
the car, scrutinize each male passenger 
swiftly, then tap him on the shoulder with 
“Wendell Craig, you’re under 


Blass looked up in well-simulated sur- 
prise. 

“What for?” he demanded. 

“You know what for,” the man replied 
tersely. ‘Are you coming along quietly or 


| do I have to slip the darbies on you?” 


Blass knew better than to submit too 


| willingly. 
—| | 


“‘Where’s your authority?” he protested. 

The man produced a warrant. He also 
turned back the lapel of his coat beneath 
which the bright nickel sheriff’s badge 
gleamed. 

“‘ Allshipshape and regular,’ heremarked 
pleasantly. 

“Very well,”’ Blass replied with a show of 
extreme reluctance, ‘‘but you'll be sorry 
for this.” 

“That’s what they all say,” the sheriff 


_ replied grimly. He glanced at the rack 


above Mr. Blass’ head. “Traveling light I 
see. So much the better. Let’s ramble. 
The next train North is due in twenty 
minutes.” 

Blass was arraigned the following morn- 
ing. He pleaded not guilty in a clear steady 
voice, was remanded for trial under heavy 


| bail and led back to his cell. 


Wednesday at noon, Howard Reach ar- 
rived. The two men held a short conference 
in the cell, and Reach departed to attend to 


| certain little matters at the courthouse. So 


| prisoner. 


far Keyes had not been to see the prisoner. 
Blass knew why. The banker was busy in- 


| vestigating by wire the suicide of Wendell 


Craig. 

Later in the afternoon, Reach came to 
the jail for another conference with the 
The lawyer patted his breast 
pocket. 

“T got the list from the register at the 
courthouse,”’ he told Blass. ‘‘ We’ll demand 
a trial at once.” 

Blass rubbed his hands. 

“Tt can’t come too soon to suit me,” he 
said. 

Vv 
HE People against Wendell Craig,’ 
the clerk of the court announced one 
morning a week or so later. 

The judge, a small heavy-set man with a 
bristling pompadour of coarse iron-gray 
hair, glanced about the crowded court 
room. Itseemed asif every man and woman 
of voting age in Rocky County was present. 
The judge’s eyes came to rest upon Ben- 
jamin Lampert, the district attorney, who 
signified his readiness with a brief nod, and 
then swept the room hurriedly as if startled 
by the unusual attendance. Lampert was 
an able and fearless man, but as his eyes 
moved to the faces of the prisoner and his 
counsel he had the momentary feeling that 
he was walking into a trap. He ran his 
hand over his face as if to brush away the 
notion, while the clerk of the court read 
the charge in a steady monotone. When 
the clerk had finished, the prisoner’s attor- 
ney arose. 

“The defense pleads not guilty,” 
said briefly, then sat down again. 

A murmur went through the room. The 
judge nodded to Pepperdine, the bailiff, to 
begin the work of impaneling the jury. 
Pepperdine, an old man, who had been 
standing with his back against the door as 
if to guard it against intrusion, walked 
down the aisle and took his stand beside the 
clerk of the court. He drew from his inside 
pocket a typewritten sheet. When he un- 
folded it his hand trembled visibly, and 
when he called out ‘‘Charles Buchanan,” 
his thin quavering voice fell upon the 
hushed room like a bleat of fear. 

Charles Buchanan stepped forward. 
Howard Reach, the prisoner’s attorney, 
was on his feet in a moment. 


Reach 
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““The defense challenges the juror on the 
ground that we have already subpcenaed 
him as our character witness,” he said. 

The bailiff drew out the next number. 
Again the calling out of the name brought 
forth the same objection from the attorney 
for the defense. The judge adjusted his 
glasses and looked across at Lampert. The 
district attorney rustled a sheet of paper 
nervously in his hand. He frowned at 
Pepperdine to go on with the work. The 
aged bailiff drew a third, a fourth, a fifth, 
with the same result. 

Then Lampert leaped to his feet. 
knew that he was being tricked. 

“JT demand that a jury be selected at 
random from the public,’ he stormed, 
glaring belligerently at the prisoner and his 
attorney. Reach said nothing. He merely 
shrugged his shoulders and twirled his 
straggly, bristling mustache. 

The judge put his hands on the arms of 
his chair and shifted his weight uneasily. 
He seemed at a loss for the moment, then 
directed Pepperdine to follow the district 
attorney’s suggestion. The result was no 
different. Each person called was-found to 
have been subpoenaed by the defense as a 
character witness for the prisoner. 

Lampert was beside himself with justifi- 
able rage. He controlled himself with diffi- 
culty and said in a cold, low tone, “‘I charge 
conspiracy to defeat justice. The prisoner 
has subpoenaed as his witnesses every man 
and woman eligible for jury service in the 
county.” 

Reach arose. 

“Not all of them,” he said calmly. “ Mrs. 
Shelton was too sick to attend and Old Man 
McCraw was so poorly with rheumatism 
that he couldn’t be moved.”’ He turned to 
the judge. ‘Your Honor, I ask that the 
case against my client be dismissed, for 
lack of er—facilities.’’ 

Then he sat down. 

Silence fell upon the crowded court room, 
broken only by the rustling of the sheet of 
paper in the bailiff’s hand as he folded it up 
and returned it to his pocket, for want of 
something better to do. The district at- 
torney sat hunched forward in his chair 
staring at the bland, moonlike face of the 
prisoner. The judge wiped his perspiring 
forehead. He glanced helplessly about the 
court room. The people milling in their 
seats brought him back to a sense of au- 
thority. 

“The court is adjourned—for the pres- 
ent,’ he announced. ‘Bailiff, clear the 
room.” 

Blass was taken back to his cell and 
Keyes came there to see him on the sugges- 
tion from Attorney Reach. Blass had ex- 
pected to find the banker in a refractory 
mood, so he was not a little surprised and 
secretly relieved when Keyes came into the 
cell with a smile on his lips. 

Keyes draped his long frame on the one 
and only chair of the cell and said cheer- 
fully, ““I know when I’m licked. Let’s get 
down to brass tacks.” 

Blass drew his breath in sharply. It was 
going to be even easier than he had hoped. 

“My proposition is,” he said with the 
calm assurance of the victor, “that you 
withdraw your charges, in return for which 
I turn back to you the twenty-odd thou- 
sand in securities and ten thousand in cash. 
In other words, we split about fifty-fifty. I 
keep thirty thousand in cash.” 

Keyes’ lips pursed themselves in a whistle. 

“You’re no piker,” he remarked, with a 
note of admiration in his voice. 

Blass admitted modestly that he had 
never in his life been accused of piking. 

“Andif I don’t agree, you keep the whole 
works, I assume?’’ Keyes asked. 

“Exactly,” said Blass. ‘‘ You’ll never be 
able to impanel a jury to try me in this 
county and’”’—here he winked solemnly at 
Keyes—‘‘my attorney, I think, will refuse 
a change of venue,” 

“Without a doubt,” Keyes agreed dryly. 

“Of course,” Blass went on, ‘‘you can 
keep me in jail for sixty days. The law per- 
mits you to do that. But if you do not 
bring me to trial at the end of that time 
I’m automatically released.” He glanced 
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about the small bare cell. “I’ve no desire 
to spend sixty days here. I like my com-. 
forts and I’m willing to pay for them.”’ He 
grinned. “‘As you said, I’m no piker. With- 
draw the charges, and the thirty-odd thou-_ 
sand are yours.”’ 

Keyes arose in his most Western manner. 

“Tl talk it over with Judge Merriam,” 
he said laconically. 

He was back in less than half an hour and © 
with him came Shelton, the rancher, from 
the upper meadows. Shelton was a six 
footer with a pair of massive shoulders that 
seemed to fill the small cell to bursting, and 
he carried a six-shooter of Brobdingnagian 
proportions strapped about his waist. 
Blass drew a deep breath. He did not re- 
member ever having seen Shelton armed 
before. 

“The judge wants to have a talk with - 
you,’’ said Keyes. 

Blass nodded. He knew they were going 
to try to bluff him. He smiled a crooked 
smile. Bluff was his middle name. As he 
followed the two men down the short corri- 
dor he noted that the jailer was nowhere in 
sight, and as the three of them started to 
cross the square to the courthouse, he saw a 
group of men gathered in the shade of the | 
oak that grew beside the courthouse steps. _ 

They eyed him in ominous silence as he _ 
came up, between Keyes and Shelton. He 
glanced sidewise at his two companions, 
who were walking along with their eyes on 
the ground. As they came abreast of the 
group, the men fell aside and a lane opened | 
in their ranks. Blass looked up inquiringly, 
then shrank back with a yelp of terror. At 
the end of the lane he saw a limb of the 
giant live oak, and under this limb stood | 
Howard Reach, his attorney, on a dry- 
goods box. Reach’s arms were tied behind | 
his back and his neck was encircled by the 
noose of a rope which was flung across the | 
limb. Beside this rope hung another, with 
its loop dangling, and beneath this loop | 
stood a second dry-goods box. 

Blass squealed with fright. The next 
moment his arms were pinioned behind his 
back and the hard manila rope dug into the | 
fatty folds of hisneck and throat. His knees | 
sagged. He straightened them with a su- | 
preme effort. Their sagging increased the | 
choking strain about his neck. He im- 
plored, cursed, begged and screamed, voic- 
ing his maudlin terror in a dozen shrill keys, 
great racking sobs shaking his heavy frame. | 
The law which had served him so well in 
years past was of no avail now. For the 
first time in his life he had met justice face 
to face. . 

Keyes was speaking. Blass’ brain para-| 
lyzed by terror barely gleaned from the 
words that if he gave up the money—all of | 
the money—he had stolen, he and Reach 
might go free. The next moment the still 
noon air was rent with his frantic sobbed- 
out directions where Keyes might find it. 

The two men were released and led to 
where the auto stage for Daws was waiting 
with their packed suitcases. As the stage 
moved off the noonday quiet of the court- 
house square of Calkinsville was shattered 
by a fusillade from half a hundred guns. 

Blass shrank back into the fleabitten up- 
holstery and covered his ashen face with his 
hands, and Reach slumped forward and 
rubbed his chafed Adam’s apple. 

That afternoon Asa Keyes called Miss 
Tinker into his private office. 

“Take a letter, Henrietta, please,’ he 
said, unlimbering his long legs. 


Mrs. WENDELL CRAIG, 

Hotel Markham, Los Angeles, California. 

Dear Madam: Please accept our condolence 
in your great bereavement. You are of course 
aware that your husband owned some five 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock in our bank. 

I assume that you wish to keep this stock, as 
it is earning seven per cent interest, paid 
quarterly, with a very substantial bonus at the 
end of each fiscal year. 

Trusting that you will remain with us as a 
stockholder, we are, 

Yours sincerely, ’ 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF CALKINSVILLD, 
Rocky County, California. e 

per ASA KEYES, 

Pres. % | 


“That’s all, Henrietta,’ said Mr. Keyes. 
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and Charming Room-Effects! 


. —and without strain on your pocketbook 
if you use “Color Magic” 


The “CAPRI” Design — Gold 
Seal Rug No. 534—adds comfort 
and dignity to this sunny bed- 
room in which the curtains, chair 
and cushions harmonize per- 
fectly with the colors of the rug. 


The “HOLLAND” Design— 

Gold Seal Rug No. 594—neat 

_ Dutch Tiles with a quaint wind- 

mill landscape border and just 

the colors for carrying out a spick 
_ and span color scheme. 


F YOU IMAGINE that 
there’s no use trying to 
improve your rooms unless 
you can spend a lot of 
money, then you should 
read Color Magic in the 
Home by Anne Pierce. 


Profusely illustrated, 
this free handbook has 
been written especially for 
women with a_ limited 
household budget. 


And the merest amateur 
in home-beautifying can 
follow its suggestions suc- 
cessfully. Use the coupon 

at the bottom of this page 
to get a free copy. 


pyro THE ROOM in 
the picture is a small 
one, there is no hint of 
crowded, cluttered feeling 


because the furniture is 
placed close to the walls. 


The sense of space is 
also heightened by avoid- 
ing the use of too many 
contrasting colors. 


The general color-scheme 
has been built up from the 
tones in the rug. It is the 
“CATHAY” pattern—Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Art- 
Rug No. 576—an unusual 
design embodying all the 
flowery charm of the Orient. 


GERANIUNT aw ies: wellescrubbed. red_pot 


Once you realize that fact, you understand why 


7 and saucer, standing in the sun between cur- 


tains of green linen, may be as truly charming as 
an orchid in a beautiful Tiffany vase against a 
priceless tapestry.” 


How clearly that sentence from Color Magic in 
the Home, by Anne Pierce, makes the point that 
decorative effects need not be costly to be pleasing. 


It is far more important that a rug, for instance, 
should be fresh and new looking, its colors in key 
with the other furnishings, than that it should be 
made of expensive materials. The whole secret of 
delightful rooms lies in having furnishings whose 
colors are ““becoming”’ to another. That is why a 
few inexpensive changes can transform rooms 


Look for this 
Gold Seal 


Every rug which is a genuine 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art- 
Rug bears this Gold Seal 
pasted on the face of the pat- 
tern. It identifies the one labor 
saving floor-covering with a 
fifteen years’ reputation for 
durability and_ satisfaction. 

Look for the Gold Seal to 
be sure of getting rugs of 
proved merit. 


so many women have replaced old, depressing- 
looking floor-coverings with Congoleum Gold Sea/ 
Art-Rugs. They find the numerous color-combina- 
tions and the modern artistry of the patterns a 
wonderful aid in creating charming room-effects at 
a trifling cost. 

And wherever these sensible, flat-lying rugs are 
laid, you have a room that can be cleaned with a 
few swishes of a damp mop—no more the drudgery 
entailed by old-fashioned floor-coverings. 

By all means see the newest Congoleum Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs. Sizes range from handy mats to 
9 x 15 ft. room sized rugs. . 


ConGoLeuM-NaIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 


% 4 whose resent appearance Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 
eee ht Gold Seal Rug P PP > New Orleans Cleveland _ Rio de Janeiro pie 
iia onibinel with. thesbluessand leaves much to be desired. Nees! In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal ——— 


yellows—a result that should give 
warmth to one’s thoughts! 


ONG 


obs 


OLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


RT-RUGS 


Free—this booklet 


on home-beautifying 


On every page of Color Magic in the 

ome, Anne Lewis Pierce gives advice 
and suggestions that any woman can use 
to make her home more charming. Send for a free 
copy. Just fill out this coupon and mail it to Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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and helped and led. His thoughts 
ran on; saw, somewhere in the future, the 
rebirth and rejuvenation of a town, of a 
whole countryside. 

““A job worth a man’s doing,” he told 
himself; and was for a moment humble. 
And then laugh#l unhappily and shook his 
head. ‘Absurd!’ he said aloud. ‘‘Ab- 
surd!”’ 

He went at last to bed, these matters in 
his mind; and when he slept they came to 
move among his dreams, in bright shapes 
and pleasant, beckoning forms—curiously 
like the form of June. 


Pot came next morning, on some casual 
purpose; but he stayed to talk a while, to 
speak of the frost which had fallen the night 
before, of the approaching colder weather, 
of this and that and other things, lingering 
volubly. Overlook watched him, listened 
to him, himself said little. But at length 
when for a space the other was still, to sit 
whittling long shavings from the sliver in 
his hand, Overlook moved and lifted his 
head. 

“Pot,” he said, “I’m surprised you and 
June haven’t married—before now.” 

Pot looked up at him and nodded, and 
dropped his eyes to the sliver again. ‘I 
been telling her we might as well,’ he 
agreed. ‘‘She thinks a heap of the children 
too. Andaman needs a woman in the house. 
I been telling her so.” 

““What does she say?’’ Overlook asked, 
curious and unashamed. ‘How long is it 
since May died?” 

“I reckon she’ll come to it by ’n’ by,” 
Pot replied indirectly. ‘‘She don’t say she 
will nor she won’t. Kind of wait a spell, I 
guess, is the way of it.” 

Overlook nodded without comment; and 
after a time Pot added soberly: “I did 
think, one time, I’d marry Joel May’s girl. 
That was before I married May. Joel’s 
girl ain’t married yet either. She’s as good 
around the house as June.’”’ He spoke ju- 
dicially: ‘‘She ain’t the figure of a woman 
June is, but she’s got more to say.”” Shook 
his head then, thinking aloud. “‘But the 
children take to June,” he concluded. 

The silence became awkward; and Over- 
look said in a tone carefully casual, ‘I 
haven’t seen June for a day or two.” 

Pot looked at him gravely. ‘‘She used to 
talk about you, before you come, some- 
times,’”” he commented. ‘‘Don’t have so 
much to say about you now.” He added 
inquiringly, “‘I guess you'll be going back 
pretty soon.” 

Overlook hesitated, and then spoke on 
sudden impulse. ‘‘ Yes,’ he said; “‘yes, I’m 
leaving, pulling out. I’m starting tomor- 
row morning, Pot, right after breakfast. 
Drive through.” 

Pot received this information soberly. 
“June was asking if you’d gone,” he ex- 
plained. “I come over this morning to see.” 

“Tell her good-by for me,’’ Overlook 
instructed. “I’ve a lot to do, getting ready 
to go; probably won’t get over there to- 
day.” 

When Pot was gone he waited, pleased 
with his device, with the expedient to force 
the waiting issue. June now must come to 
him, he thought; she loved him, she would 
not let him go. 

“‘She’ll give in,” he assured himself. 
“She’ll go with me. Or she’ll come to beg 
me to stay.’”’ And he watched for her all 
that day, his eyes along the road across the 
valley. But he was not so confident that 
she would come as he pretended then to be; 
sought to deceive himself with these pre- 
tendings. 

“‘She’ll come before lunch,” he thought. 
And then: ‘‘She’ll come this afternoon.” 
And then: “She’ll come after supper.”” And 
finally, when it was too late for her to 
come that day, he went out into the night, 
thinking perhaps to discover her lurking 
pitifully in the darkness there. And he 
went along toward the bridge, watching 
for her in the shadows, expecting to see her 
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coming toward him along the sandy road. 
And then he thought she would be on the 
bridge; but when he came to the stream 
she was not there, and Pot’s house on the 
knoll across the valley was all dark and 
still. So he knew she would not come that 
night at all. 

“But she’ll come in the morning,” he 
persuaded himself, “‘before I’ve gone, to 
clean up the breakfast dishes and lock the 
house behind me. That’s what she’ll do.” 

And—‘‘At least she’ll come to say 
good-by!”’ he cried forlornly in the night, 
trudging back through the deep sand to- 
ward the light in his window there. 

But he did not even pack his bags to go; 
thought of it once, and decided that the 
morning would be ample time. But in the 
morning when he woke—and he had slept 
only fitfully—he went about his breakfast 
preparations as though this was but a day 
like every other day. 

At nine o’clock she had not come; and 
suddenly he smiled, then laughed aloud. 
‘She knows I won’t go without seeing her,” 
he cried. ‘‘She’s playing a game with me.” 

And abruptly, as though upon inspira- 
tion, it occurred to him to play a game with 
her. He would pretend to stay, pretend to 
settle down for the winter here; then soon 
or late she must surrender, must suppose 
that she had won him over to her mind. 

““And when we’re safely married,” «he 
thought, “then I can take her away; I can 
persuade her away.” 

He was immensely pleased with this ex- 
pedient; when a qualm distressed him, he 
put the thought aside. ‘‘If I do deceive 
her,”’ he told himself, “‘it’s for her good in 
the end. She’ll forgive me by and by.” 

So he persuaded himself, and he wrote to 
Rand that for the present he would stay 
where he was. Instructed Rand to make 
some rearrangement of his interests so that 
they need not require his eye. And he took 
the letter to the Corner, walking so swiftly 
it was as though he bounded on the way; 
and when he came back down the ridge, the 
valley seemed to him to beckon and to 
smile. 

XVI 

E HAD been, these six weeks past, like 

a man in a dream; it was now as 
though he began to waken to reality again. 
Each way he turned, it was to discover 
some new attribute of the farm or of the old 
house which he had long forgotten; the 
past, the long past of his youth, which was 
by some strange mystery the future, too, 
came flooding back to him. He remem- 
bered old tasks; and when they were done, 
further tasks awaited doing. 

The business of making one of these 
small and isolated farms ready for the long 
rigor and ordeal of winter is not unlike the 
preparation of a vessel for an extended 
cruise. The place must be put all in order, 
within and without; must be strengthened 
to oppose the elements and provisioned to 
withstand the siege of snow. Overlook, 
chuckling to himself, attacked this busi- 
ness; and he went about it with an eager 
joy that was at once reminiscent and an- 
ticipatory. But he did not—this was his 
whim, for her bewilderment—he did not 
seek out June. Instead, he kept on his own 
side of the Sheepscot and he worked the 
short days through with industry and zeal. 

In the manner of an emissary, Pot came 
to him upon that day when he was to have 
gone; came after him when Overlook re- 
turned from taking to the Corner his letter 
for Rand. When Overlook reached his own 
place and looked back Pot was just cross- 
ing the bridge; and a moment later, after 
Overlook had gone into the house, Pot 
came to the kitchen door and knocked, and 
at Overlook’s hospitable call, came in. 
Overlook greeted him cheerfully; there 
was a high good humor in the man today. 

“Hello there, Pot,’’ he said. 

Pot scratched his head. ‘I looked for 
you to be gone by now,” he said. 

“No,” Overlook told him quizzically. 


“Late starting, ain’t ye?” 

“Oh, it isn’t so late yet,’’ Overlook re- 
joined. 

“Something wrong with the car?” 

“Don’t know it, if there is.” 

“Nigh onto noon,’”’ Pot insisted; 
Overlook laughed again. 

“Guess I won’t get away today,” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘Not today.” 

Pot nodded; but there was in his eyes 
a vague bewilderment; and he scratched 
his head again, running his fingers under 
his cap. 

“Funny,” he confessed. 
lowed you wouldn’t go.” 

Overlook’s quick interest was caught; he 
had a faint misgiving. ‘‘She did?” 

“Yup,” said Pot. ‘‘When I told her, she 
thought it over for a spell, and then she 
kind of laughed. I says to her, ‘What you 
laughing about?’ I says. And she laughed 
some more, right out. And she says, ‘I 
don’t ’low he’ll go.’” 3 

Overlook’s ears burned; and then he 
chuckled in his turn, and at the same time 
he had a warm pleasure because he was so 
transparent in her eyes. It was, mysteri- 
ously, flattering that she should read him 
thus; that she should be so sure what he 
would do or what he would not do. It was 
as though between them a bond existed; as 
though across the valley they communed; 
as though her spirit walked with his. 


and 


“June, she 


He had, during the succeeding fortnight, - 


more than once this thought again; had 
more than once this feeling that she was 
watching what he did and waiting the ap- 
pointed time. He saw her, save for passing 
glimpses, only once during these days; she 
came to the house on a warm afternoon, 
with little June beside her; and she had a 
basket hanging on her arm, and set jars 
and glasses out upon his kitchen table, 
without looking at him, with little explana- 
tory phrases. 

“T thought you’d be wanting some pre- 
serves,” she explained, “‘if you’re staying 
on. And IJ thought I’d bring ’em over, be- 
cause after the snow comes it won’t be 
easy to get over any more, all this ways.” 
She seemed, within herself, to smile. He 
spoke his gratitude. ‘‘ This jelly’s made out 
of Gravensteins,” she told him, ranging 
the glasses side by side. ‘“‘Pot’s got two 
good trees of °em. And these blueberries 
I picked over in Palermo, on that hill this 
side of Joel May’s, and put ’em up. And 
the mincemeat—Pot shot us a deer last 
winter, and we made mincemeat out of it, 
what we didn’t eat.” 

“Venison?’”’ he commented politely, a 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘I don’t believe I ever 
tasted mincemeat made of venison.” 

“Likely your ma used to make it, only 
you wouldn’t remember,” she told him. 
“And if you decide to go along back, one of 
these days, you can take the things with 
you well as not, in that big automobile of 
yours.” 


He saw faint laughter in her sidelong 


eyes; but he responded gravely: “I’m 
likely to do that. I’d enjoy introducing 
venison mincemeat to my chef.” 

She said gravely, her eyes toward his, 
“T wouldn’t want you to go just a-purpose.” 
And he found words difficult, could only 
answer, ‘‘No.” But he added then, ‘I 
won’t go without sending word to you.” 

“You figured to bother Pot,” she ac- 
cused him, laughing again. ‘I could see 
what you was aiming at.” 

“Tf I do decide to go,” he promised, “‘I’li 
come and tell you, word of mouth, June.” 

She bowed her head. “I never looked 
for you to stay so long,” she confessed; 
and then as though her own words had con- 
fused her, she took up little June and went 
away from him, and he was left to go about 
his tasks again. 

There were a thousand things to do. He 
had to solve the dual problems of fuel and 
of food, and each demanded sure solution. 
There was down timber in the hardwood 
growth below the orchard, wind-stricken 
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beech and lightning-shattered oak. The 
birch he had cut during the last month or 
so was not yet fit for burning. So he at-| 
tacked these old windfalls, from which the) 
sap had long since drained; and he brought 
from the store at the Corner a one-man) 
crosscut saw, and ground his ax, and worked 
the stuff into lengths fit for hauling. It, 
could be fitted for its uses at his leisure, in 
the shed. 

He thought of hiring Pot to do the haul-. 
ing for him; but Pot was often on his own! 
account engaged, and this arrangement was) 
so unsatisfactory that after three or four 
days Overlook took the car and drove to’ 
Augusta and bought a horse and cart there. | 
He left the car, stored it in a garage against 
his later coming to reclaim it; and when) 
he drove back, the long miles seemed end-| 
less, and his later life seemed by the same| 
token to fall infinitely far behind. He came) 
late at night to his own barn, and stalled! 
the horse there and fed the creature with! 
grain he had brought in the cart; and next 
day he was at his hauling, so that he had 
presently sufficient store of wood to last 
him for a certain time. 

The air-tight stove in the dining room) 
was all in order; but the section of pipe! 
which had connected it with the chimney) 
flue was gone, somewhere put away. He 
had some search to find it, wrapped in paper, 
in the attic and well greased against the! 
dampness and the rust. When it was in its 
proper place he lighted a fire in the stove 
and the grease fried in blue smoke and 
burned away. 

He was beginning by this time to re- 
member in more detail how, when he was a 
boy, they had been used to prepare the) 
house for winter’s harassing; and he re-| 
called that they used to bank about the! 
sills with leaves held down by boards and) 
bits of plank. But this could wait; it was 


ures necessary; and also the leaves were) 
not yet fallen. Later, when the ground, 
beneath the hardwoods should be ear-| 
peted, it would be an easier matter to rake| 
and load them in the cart and haul them) 
for their purpose here. 

So, when he had wood and when the 
stove was ready, he attacked the problem 
of provisioning. The cellar would be 
needed for storage; and when he investi- 
gated there he found it in some disorder, 
full of moldered barrels fallen into shooks) 
of staves, and dusty jars and rusty cans 
and shattered bits of board; and there] 
were rat holes in the walls, and spider webs, 
and all the ancient rubbish of the years, 
The cellar, he decided, had gone untouched, 
had felt no hand since his father’s and his) 
own; and he attacked with a robust vigor 
this Augean task. The bulkhead doors’ 
were nailed; he pried them open, flung 
them wide. The windows were nailed shut, | 
and in one of them a pane of glass was 
broken. He replaced that pane, manipu- 
lating the putty and smoothing it into’ 
place with a sensuous enjoyment. All the) 
old rubbish that was combustible he car- 
ried into the yard and burned; and when 
the cellar was bare he scrubbed and! 
brushed and dusted it, and sprinkled it with| 
lime; and he left the bulkhead and the 
windows open so that currents of air blew 
through. 

He worked with a furious industry, scar- 
ring his hands and wearying his muscles, 
so that he came to the end of each day tired 
and full of sleep. Yet he did not go early to 
bed. This business of preparing for the 
winter woke in him so many memories that) 
he sought to expand and to confirm them, 
studying night by night his father’s old 
book of accounts and all the records of the 
farm. And there were other nights when he 
opened the thick Bible and bent above it, 
on the dining-room table beside the glowin; 
lamp. He read one night: 

“Now King David was old and stricke 
in years; and they covered him with clothes, 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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STEWART-WARNER 


cMatched 


SENT plus TUBES pl 
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T isn’t necessary to travel the distant 
highway in search of happiness and 
entertainment this summer. A Stewart- 


Warner Matched-Unit Radio will bring 


them, in abundance, into your home. 


Never has perfect at-home entertain- 
ment been so easy to attain as this 
summer. Never has the air been so 
filled with a wide variety of rare 
- treats—musical and otherwise—as 
now. Dance music, symphony con- 
certs, stirring talks—happiness and 
recreation for all! 


To enjoy summer radio entertainment 
at its best, you will want to have a 
genuine Stewart-Warner Radio—the 


Just “Tune In 
On Happiness 


~Unit “Radio 


REPRODUCER plus ACCESSORIES 


“If 1-1-1 had the 
Win-n-ngs of an 
An-gul-l-|” 


9 


only Matched-Unit Radio on the 
market. All its units—Instrument, 
Reproducer, Tubes and Accessories 
—are made by Stewart-Warner and 
matched to function together in per- 
fect unison, assuring satisfactory per- 
formance every day. 


Twenty years of successful precision- 
instrument making, together with 
ample engineering and financial re- 
sources, are behind every Stewart- 


Warner Radio. 


There’s an authorized representative 
in your locality who will gladly dem- 
onstrate the model of your choice in 
your own home, without obligation. 


STEWARTWARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N, 1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Model 320 


"WELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-WARNER PR 
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Radio Tube 

- Model S-W 
“501-A - + = + $2.00 
499 (for dry cells) 2.25 


Cabinet Models 
Model 300 - $65 


(As shown in illustration) 
Model 330 - $65 
[dry cell set) 
Model 325 - $75 
Model 340 - $75 
{dry cell set) 
Model 305 - $95 
Console Models 
Model 310 - $175 
Model 335 - $175 
(dry cell set} 
Model 315 - $250 
Model 320 - $400 
Prices slightly higher 
West of the Rockies 
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(@) oAbmounces the 
NEW COACH 


With All-Steel, Bolted and Riveted, Clear Vision Body 


The Product of Our Own New °10,000,000 Body Plant That Was 
Erected Especially That This Car Could Be Possible 


Many of these advantages you 
will recognize at a glance. But 
you will have higher appreciation 
of their meaning when you know 
that a plant of 18 acres, which with 
equipment approximated a cost 


of $10,000,000, was first built and 


that special machinery had to be 


designed, to make possible the 
New Coach your dealer is now 
showing. 


Again Essex °°6”’ offers in the 


design and construction of the 


New Coach as radical animprove- 


ment as was the original Coach » 


itself, which we created. 


It is all steel, bolted and riveted, 
and so rigid ‘that squeaks, rattles 
and distortions, are as unlike- 
ly as in a steel building. Doors 
are so hung that a man may 
hang on an open 


without springing it out of true. 


And it is so designed and con- 
structed as to permit the use ina 
totally new manner of a high 
baked enamel, most lustrous and 
lasting finish. This has made pos- 
sible new combinations in finish 
that will please your eye. 


There has been constant im prove- 
ment in the chassis from the first 
Essex shipped. Every week hasseen 
some betterment. But only by 
the accumulation of the resources, 
the information, experience, and 
the skill that have resulted from 
the purchase of 350,000 Essex 
‘Sixes’ in a short period of time, 
was it possible to erect the plants, 
to perfect the machinery, to cre- 
ate the designs that have resulted 
in this car which we ask you to 
. inspect and to drive 


door while the car 
is being driven 
over rough roads, 


as the best looking, 
bestvalue, best Essex 
ever tile 


Adjustable Front Seats 


A new feature by which the height of the 
seat and angle of the back may be ad- 
justed independently to suit the 
comfort of the individual. 
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out brush must 


reich VA ae yout teeth 


if you are to keep them all 


(OHIS tooth brush is a scientific 
instrument. No guesswork enters 
into its construction. It cleans 
teeth thoroughly. Skilled profes- 
sional men for years studied the 
teeth, and after experiments laid 
down certain requirements for the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
“Above all else,” they said, 
“this brush must reach every 
tooth.” So they curved the bris- 
tle surface to fit the curve of the 
teeth. They curved the handle so 
that you can get the brush far 
back into your mouth. And they 
put a tuft on the end of the brush 
to make the cleaning of back teeth 
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as easy as possible. 

How carefully was your brush 
designed? What features has it 
that enable you to reach a// your 


PRICE 50c at all druggists’ 


OU BRUSHSYOUs 
TEETH TWICE @ 
DAY, but ——if you use 
the same brush each time, the 
bristles never get a chance to dry 
out. Our advice is to buy two 
Pro-phy-lac-tics at a time and 
use them alternately. Dry bris- 
tles not only last longer, but they 
give your teeth a more thorough 
brushing. This means money 
saved and cleaner teeth. 


Your teeth are not flat. They curve — 
as your jaw curves. And that is the way 
your brush should curve. Otherwise it 
can’t reach ALL your teeth. The first 
consideration in designing the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic was to produce a brush that 
would reach all your teeth, 
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ut he gat no heat.’”’ And he thought of his 
randfather, huddled in the sun, shrouded 
1 his shawl. 

And he read: ‘‘See, the smell of my son is 
s the smell of a field which the Lord hath 
essed.” And he chuckled, thinking, 
Isaac must have been chopping wood that 
ay.” And then sat more soberly again, 
hinking how June had seemed to him at 
imes like a fallow field that lies smoking in 
he sun. 
And he read how Jacob said: “I will 
erve thee seven years for Rachel.’”’ And 
ethought, ‘‘Then I certainly can stick this 
‘ut six months or so for June.”’ 
For he still persuaded himself that he 
tayed here only as a subterfuge to win her 
‘o his side. 
_ And on another night he turned to those 
ecording pages in the midst of the great 
‘olume and searched them through, con- 
idering the dates, bringing to life before 
‘is eyes the persons whose passing was re- 
lorded there. Read: ‘‘‘Minnie Overlook, 
uly 8, 1864. She had blue eys.’”” And 
ead, a line or two below: ‘‘‘ Chester Over- 
nok, July 8, 1876. Of stomach.’”’ 
, And a moment later, with a faint start of 
ecognition, saw three or four lines in his 
wn hand; the record there set down of his 
ather’s birth and death, and then below: 
_ “*This entry made by Walter Overlook, 
he fourth, born August 2, 1891. I know 
0 other descendant of the original Walter 
)verlook who is still alive. I am the last of 
he line.’” 
_ And he remembered with what decision 
\e had written the words, feeling as he did 
‘0 a dramatic value in the act; and he re- 
nembered, too, how a moment afterward 
ie had seemed to feel about him in the old 
oom ancient presences, who looked on him 
yith disapproving eyes. He touched the 
ines with his finger tip, stroking them, 
eeling the faint roughnesses where his pen 
tad scratched the glaze upon the paper; 
nd he sat a long while, looking at that 
vhich he had written, considering it with 
ober eyes. Till by and by he smiled a little 
mile. 


He bought supplies at the store, hauling 

hem in the cart down the rocky road. A 
jarrel of potatoes and a barrel of flour and 
_ barrel of apples; two or three bushels of 
urnips and carrots and beets—‘“‘roots”’ in 
he local term. He bought half a dozen 
quashes yellowed by the frosty sun; and 
\e bought a bushel bag of beans, and smiled 
s he ordered a barrel of sugar and a ten- 
‘allon cask of vinegar too. He bought 
coffee and baking powder and salt and tea; 
Jbandoned himself to an orgy of purchases, 
ret held at the same time to a certain aus- 
erity, limiting his prospective fare, willing 
yy the manner of his life this winter to link 
iimself more closely to the past. To do this 
neant, he remembered, that salt pork must 
ye his staple victual; and he made some 
nquiries at the store and of Will Hepper- 
on; and he learned that Joel May of cus- 
om raised a considerable number of pigs. 
\ccordingly one afternoon he went afoot 
0 Joel’s farm to dicker with the man. 
(here made his trade; the pig to be 
laughtered, the hams and bacon cured, the 
ork salted and the sausage ground. 
| “But wait,” he directed, ‘‘till the 
veather’s colder, till it will keep in my 
vellar.” 
| Joel was complacently pleased. “‘You’ll 
ike my Poll’s sausage,” he promised. 
‘She makes as good as anybody I ever 
ee.” 
| “Mrs. May?’’ Overlook asked, and Joel 
hook his head. 
_“My daughter,” he corrected. And 
)verlook remembered suddenly that Pot 
tad confessed an ancient impulse to wed 
vith this young woman. 

“Guess I’ve never met her, have I?” he 

ked. 

Joel shook his head. ‘‘She ain’t to home 
oday,”’ he confessed. ‘Pot Riddle come 
‘nd took her off to the fair over at the 
“rotting Park in Liberty.’”” He added ir- 
esistibly: “He used to be around here a 
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pile, "fore he married May Haradeen. I 
guess June figured she’d lay holt on him 
when May died; but my Poll she’s a smart 
girl when she has a mind, and it’s time she 
was marrying.” 

Overlook felt rising anger, but amuse- 
ment too; felt also a quickening pulse at 
this word that Pot was seeking Polly. On 
the homeward way he wondered, consider- 
ing the matter; wondered whether this 
might mean that Pot had had his final neg- 
ative; that June had bade him find himself 
a wife abroad—clung to this hypothesis. 

“T’ve won that much at least,’’ he told 
himself. “She’s seen she can’t ever marry 
him.” 

September passed and mid-October came, 
and the hillsides which had blazed with 
color were assuming now a duller hue as the 
bright leaves fell and the gray limbs and 
branches of the trees reared stark as skele- 
tons. And one night there was a flurry of 
snow that lay white against the black 
growth and beneath the hardwoods; and 
across the meadow it melted as the sun 
climbed the sky, and the dun grass broke 
through, assuming brighter colors by con- 
trast with the whiteness of the snow. And 
toward sunset, the snow that lay in the 
shadow of the barn wore a veil of blue. 

He made no haste toward June. He saw 
her now and then, by chance or by design. 
But there was in the words that passed be- 
tween them now a lighter tone; there was 
more often a smile in her eyes or a smile in 
his; they wore each a certain gayety, as 
though all sober things between them had 
been said and only happy laughter waited 
now. He made no haste toward June, con- 
tent with the passing of the days; content 
with the slow growth of time, savoring life 
as it was and life as it was to be. And his 
thoughts went yearningly down the long 
vistas of the years. And he fell into June’s 
fashion of going sometimes to the brook- 
side to watch the water flowing there; 
flowing as it had yesterday, and did today, 
and would tomorrow. Discovered for him- 
self, by slow and pleasant ways, that in this 
valley where the present lay so peacefully 
lay also all eternity. 

One day in mid-October he saw Pot by 
the bridge, and went to him and spoke of 
buying a cow. ‘‘Two cows in fact,” he 
explained. ‘‘That horse of mine gets lonely 
in the big barn there, and I’ve hay enough 
to winter them. And I remember you said 
you sometimes have a cow to sell.” 

He dickered with the man, chaffering 
amiably, relishing this encounter; he went 
to Pot’s tie-up to see the beasts Pot recom- 
mended; he appraised them with what he 
hoped was a wise and a judicious eye. 

“Father always did the milking,’’ he 
confessed. “‘But I guess I can get onto it in 
a little while.”’ 

Pot nodded and spat. ‘‘ You won’t have 
any trouble,’ he promised. ‘‘Them two, 
they give down easy, to me or anyone.”’ 

The trade was not immediately con- 
summated. The tie-up in Overlook’s barn 
needed some small repairs. “I'll get it 
ready for them in a day or two,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and fix up the fence along the 
lane. Get some wire from the store. Won’t 
try to pasture them till spring.”’ 

“They don’t need a fence,” Pot declared. 
““They’re clever; and if they do stray off 
they’ll just come along over here.’’. 

Overlook chuckled. ‘Don’t want to 
keep having to drive them home,” he re- 
marked. “But I’ll be ready for them by 
tomorrow night.” 

“T’ll drive ’em over,”’ Pot agreed, “‘any 
time you say.” 

Overlook next day engaged himself in 
preparations for their coming. He replaced 
broken boards in the tie-up, repaired the 
cribs. There was much to do; it occupied 
him all the morning, and he returned to it 
in the afternoon. There would be needed 
staves, to set upright in sockets there pro- 
vided, pinning the necks of the beasts be- 
tween; and he remembered a growth of 
oak trees on a knoll behind the orchard, 
where for this purpose saplings might be 
found. So, early in the afternoon, his ax 
in hand, he went that way; and he went 
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through the orchard, noting as he passed 
the ravages which time had made among 
the old trees there, and he came to the 
knoll. 

To these young oaks the leaves still clung, 
crisp and brown; and the grass beneath 
them was brittle and dry, crackling under 
his feet. He searched to and fro for sap- 
lings that would serve his end, and found 
one and felled it with a stroke on either 
side, and trimmed away the upper end and 
looked about again. Moving to and fro, 
he rose a woodcock sunning itself upon 
the knoll there, and it whistled away into 
the black growth toward the brook. And the 
level sun cast long shadows on before him 
as he moved. And he turned by and by and 
saw June coming through the orchard to- 
ward him there. 

She had a little knitted jacket on; and 
her head was bare and the sun behind her 
seemed to thrust her on toward where he 
stood. He looked-at her as she approached; 
and he felt a tumult in him, deep and full 
of strange affright and full of comfort too. 
And then she was near; and she watched 
him, and he stood still, his ax head on the 
ground, asapling half stripped ofits branches 
like a lance in his hand. 

“Hello, June,” he said smilingly. 

“‘T could hear your ax,’ she explained, 
““so I could tell where to look for you.” 

He questioned her: ‘‘ You wanted me?” 

She seemed to feel, now that she was 
come to him, that no need for haste re- 
mained. There was a bowlder near, and 
she sat down upon it. 

“‘T didn’t aim to bother you,” she apolo- 
gized. “‘ You’re such a powerful busy man.” 

He chuckled. ‘Surely am,” he agreed. 
“Never did work so hard.” 

“Pot says you’ve gone and bought a 
couple of cows off of him,’’ she remarked, 
and he nodded. 

“Yes; getting staves for the tie-up now,”’ 
he explained, and began to chip away the 
branches of the sapling in his hand. 

“One cow’d be all the milk you'll need, 
and more,” she suggested, “‘it looks to me.”’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he said gravely, 
“T’m not sure I can milk a cow, and I 
thought I’d have a better chance with two 
of them than with only one.” 

“Was that all the reason?”’ she asked, 
and he hesitated. His glance swept off to 
the open land above the orchard where he 
had thought a truck patch might be set. 

“Well,” he said, almost reluctantly, 
“T’ve got that hay in the barn; they might 
as well be eating. And I’ll need dressing for 
the garden in the spring.” 

And after a moment, he chipped at the 
sapling again. She watched his bent head 
thoughtfully, and presently she smiled. 

“You talk like you was figuring to farm 
the place,’’ she hazarded. 

He looked at her then, and he said 
gravely, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know how long I'll 
be here. I may be quite a while.” Seven 
years, it seemed to him in that moment, 
need not be so very long; eternity unrolled 
ahead. 

And June, sitting on the bowlder in the 
sun, smiled across into his eyes. “‘It just 
looked to me,”’ she explained, her lips half 
smiling—“‘it just looked to me that if you 
was going to farm the place you’d need a 
woman by.” 

XVII 

IS wife was to Overlook a mine of de- 

light and of surprise. There was about 
her the richness of good fruitful soil; and 
there was in her at times the humor of a 
girl; and there was always a rare compo- 
sure and a still strength upon which he 
could lean. And their hours were full and 
fine. 

One day in January, after the second 
great snow, they tramped together far up 
the Sheepscot through the wood, the broad 
webs clacking on their feet, the stillness of 
the forest all about. The upper snow was 
feathery; it clouded up around them to 
the waist as their snowshoes kicked it 
through; it clung to their garments like 
fine frost, and upon their legs caked and 
fell away and caked again. Low branches 
laden, disturbed by a touch, unloaded all 
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their burden of snow upon the two who 
brushed below. They followed up the 
brookside, where open water ran blackly 
in caverns beneath the high-banked snow 
And they turned aside to avoid the tangle 
of a cedar swamp, and broke up through 
the hemlocks to the rising ground, and 
came back along this higher land, and so 
down through the orchard home. 

The hour was toward sunset, and the 
snow was rosy with reflected light. Above 
them to the eastward rose the high ram- 
part of the ridge, cloaked with skeleton 
trees and mottled with black growth here 
and there; and down the valley lay the 
meadow, and to the west the sun was bed- 
ding beneath a crimson coverlet. Upon the 
roof of the barn, and along the roof of the 
house, the snow banked high, its borders 
and its angles geometrically exact; and 
from the chimney top a blue ribbon of wood 
smoke meandered welcomingly. Thus they 
came to the warmth within. 

While she prepared their supper he 
stayed in the dining room, and she saw him 
thoughtful. Because she was wise she did 
not ask him what his meditations were; 
but also because she loved him she was all 
concern, till he saw her worriment and 
laughed, and said, ‘It’s all right, June. 
I’m just feeling sorry for myself—for the 
way I used to be.”’ 

She used that tender asperity she some- 
times showed toward him. ‘‘ You were al- 
ways one to be sorry for yourself, like any 
man.’ And went about her business of 
providing. But that evening, when the 
lamp glowed between them, she confessed 
to him: ‘‘When I see you thinking so, I’m 
always going to wonder if it’s because 
you're sorry, now it’s done.” 

He said teasingly, ‘Now what’s done, 
June, that I should be sorry for?” 

““Now you're married tight to me.”” And 
he laughed at her then, very gently, and 
knew how to reassure her, so that she said 
at last, ‘I’ve never really been afraid.” 

“‘T know,” he agreed soberly. ‘‘You’ve 
always known; known what you were 
worth and what you could be to me, before 
I found it out at all. But I know now, 
June.” 


He had not always been so sure; was not 
always even now so sure as he pretended. 
But his hours of doubt were no longer so 
utterly desperate. 

When, a little while after that day upon 
which she came to him among the sapling 
oaks, he went to Liberty to see the town 
clerk there, he had built firm his whole re- 
solve; and he was, while he explained to 
the clerk his desire for a license to marry 
June, very sure of himself and of what he 
wished to do. They were to be married 
that day. 

But it appeared that a five-day interval 
would be necessary; thus was the law de- 
signed for the protection of those who 
would rush too swiftly on. And when he 
heard this, Overlook wished to overbear the 
provision; but then a doubt broke into his 
mind, and he accepted the delay as an in- 
terval which might be used for last consid- 
erations; explained to June that it was 
necessary; that they need wait only this 
little extra while. 

So during the first day of the waiting he 
began to question whether he did wisely; 
and through the long second day the ques- 
tion did harass him sore; and by the third 
day he was in a mood of panic, fit for flight, 
needing only the resolution necessary to 
break the bonds that held him here and get 
away. It is easy to embrace delight with a 
rash and unconsidered ardor. But both 
danger and delight, when scanned overlong, 
may assume a fearful mien. Thus Over- 
look. He had time to think of many things, 
to contrast what his life had been with what 
it was like to be, to scan himself and dis- 
cover how deep his resolution ran, to ap- 
praise his weakness and to discover all the 
weaknesses—if there were weaknesses—in 
June. And he was a very miserable man. 

It rained that third day, or he would 
have gone; and the fourth day again it 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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ay millionsare drinking 
: a blend of the rarest 
~~ coffees the world produces. 
The cost of these choice 
coffees would be prohibitive under the usual 
cumbersome distributing methods. Actually 
we place them within reach of every coffee 
lover. This is due to our method of distributing 
that eliminates 50% of the steps the average 
coffee takes between the plantation and your 
table. A method that brings coffee direct from 
the plantation by the shortest route. Notecharts 
at right. 


Four Profits Saved 


Students of economics long have been agreed 
that most coffee passes through too many hands 
before it reaches you. The plantation sells to 
the foreign buyer. The importer takes it off the 
foreign buyer’s hands and passes it on to the 
broker. The broker sells to the roaster who sup- 
plies the wholesaler. From the wholesaler it 
goes to the retail grocer and then to you. A 
chain of seven separate and distinct links. And 
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through the men who own and operate their # % 
own stores, 
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How much coffee comes to you—a slow, indirect, costly 
method of distribution. We eliminate four links in 
the chain—the foreign buyer, the broker, the importer, 
the wholesaler. 
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How Monarch Coffee comes to you—a quick, direct, 
money-saving way. Four links of the distributing 
chain are eliminated by the Monarch method. Four 
profits saved. That is the reason you can buy the 
world’s choicest coffee for no more than you pay for 
ordinary kinds, i 


each man in the chain naturally derives a 
profit from his transactions. 


Now compare, on the chart, the route taken 
by Monarch Coffee. The shortest, most direct 
route possible. Only three steps. From the 
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How our distributing method | 
brings you the worlds finest | 
coffees for no more than you | 
now pay for ordinary kinds > : 


plantation, where our coffee buyers are perma- 
nently located, direct to our own roasting plants. 
Then direct to the Independent Retail Groceffl 
and you. No waste. No lost motion. Our book, 
“Coffee Blossoms,” sent free on request, tells the 
whole story. Write for it. 
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Consider These Points 
Monarch Coffee is a blend of the choicest ber 
ries grown, and high quality is never cheap. But) 
note this fact well. Regardless of price tags, 
Monarch is inexpensive, because it is the biggest 
coffee value on the market today. Many coffees) 
retail for more than Monarch. But none excels! 
Monarch in quality. If you were to pay $1.00 
pound you couldn’t buy a better coffee. i 
Give Monarch a trial. See how our “direct: 
from-plantation” method gives you a blend of the 
world’s choicest coffee at a price no greater thar 
you pay for ordinary kinds. Make the test today | 
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e of the 1001 Monarch Quality Food Products 


ee Sweet Relish Sliced Pineapple Teenie Weenie 
Chili Sauce Salad Mustard 
Wax Beans Peanut Butter 
Sweet Peas Apple Butter 
Lima Beans Mincemeat 
Pork and Beans 


Sweet Gherkins 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Thousand Island Dressing | 
Yankee Beans with Pork 


Spinach 
Catsup 


@ee Olive Oil Asparagus 


wee Tomatoes Beets Green Beans Golden Bantam Corn 
Suecotash Sauer Kraut Sweet Potatoes Sweet Crosby Corn 
Pears Strawberries Sliced Peaches Extra Small Peas 
Apricots Blackberries Vegetable Soup Canned Spaghetti 
Sardines Raspberries Clam Chowder Early June Peas 
Salmon Cherries Loganberries Red Kidney Beans 
Tuna Fish Fruit Salad Pimiento Cups Grape Fruit Hearts 
Shrimp Blueberries Preserved Figs Yellow Cling Peaches 
Spaghetti Pimientos Tomato Soup Orange Marmalade 
Pumpkin Grape Juice Food of Wheat Prepared Mustard 
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rained, with wet snow falling in the chill of 
afternoon and melting as it fell. But by 
that time his thoughts were all confused; 
he neither desired to stay and wed nor to 
flee and be free. And in this mood of har- 
ried hesitation he still waited, still sat thus 
supine, till it was too late to remove himself 
from that which so inexorably impended. 

Yet, though it was too late, he might at 
the last moment still have fled but for one 
circumstance. They were to be married in 
his house; and in the morning of the day, 
an hour or two before, while he was still 
alone, Overlook went so far as to seek out 
his bags, to think of packing them. But be- 
fore he could begin this business Pot came 
to him to make sure that he was ready; 
came thus as emissary. And Pot had news 
of his own to tell. 

He was right glad, he confessed, that 
matters had chanced thus. “I’ve always 
been a mind that I’d like to marry Polly 
May,” he explained. “‘But June, she took 
to the children so, and them to her, that it 
looked to me I’d ought to marry her. She’s 
astill kind, fit toscare a man. Times she is. 
But I’d done it if she’d ’a’ had me. She 
hadn’t any place else to go.”” But now, it 
appeared, he felt that June’s future was 
provided for, and he and Polly were of a 
mind. “I’m right pleased it come this 
way,” he said again. 

- So Overlook saw June as an outcast who 
had laid the world aside for him; had him 
or had nothing. 

- He had no high resolve; went, rather, 
resentfully to his wedding hour; went like 
a truant child dragged to its punishment, 
dragged to the rigid discipline of a hateful 
school. Fretted inwardly, and fumed 
against the net of circumstance, and had 
no peaceful mind at all till, in the last mo- 
ments before the words were to be spoken, 
he saw June again, and found his comfort 
and assurance in her sure and steady eyes. 


She knew always how to comfort and to 
reassure him, and to delight him and sur- 
prise him too. In such a small matter, for 

‘example, as her clothing. He had hoped, 
‘when they were married, she would know 
how to use wisely the resources at his com- 
‘mand; yet he half feared, half expected to 
find in her something of the narrow and 
‘blind frugality of these rigid hills, to find 
her strict in small and mean economies. 
But when, after they were married, they 
went to Augusta to fetch back the car, she 
was ready enough to buy the things she 
needed, and other things besides. Light 
‘vanities, some of them; and other gar- 
ments that so long as she stayed on the 
| farm she was never likely to require. 

“But I can get the use and feel of wear- 
|ingthem,”’ she explained sensibly. “‘There’ll 
_be times we’ll be away from the farm, and 

you'll want me to know.” 

He was amused also to find that she had 
her own ideas as to what he should buy. 
When he first plunged into the small tasks 
about the farm he had acquired overalls 
_and stout shoes and a blue shirt of which he 
‘had become inordinately fond. But she 

changed these matters. 

~ **A man needs work clothes,”’ she agreed. 

“But he can have the right kind, and 

enough of them, and change when he’s a 
‘mind.’ He found himself acquiring khaki 
knickerbockers and heavy shoes and khaki 
shirts of cotton and of wool. 

“You’ll have me looking like a gentle- 
‘man farmer, June,” he protested laugh- 

ingly. But she made no comment, save her 
still and reassuring smile. 
__ Afterward, when they were come home 
‘again, he discovered her afresh; he had 
been so used. to seeing her in scrubbed and 
‘aded blue that the metamorphosis amused 
him, and amused them both. Even while 
she laughed, tears came in her eyes; but 
to his question she would only say, “It’s 
only that I’ve always thought: alot about 
“you, Walter, and wondered. if -you’d be 
|coming back again, the way you have.” 
_» And he said honestly, “I didn’t know it 
atthe time, June; but—maybe I’ve always 
been remembering you,” 
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She said, with a smile behind her eyes: 
“There must have been something, or you 
never would have come—alone.”’ 

“Tm beginning to think I got the farm 
in my blood when I was a boy,” he con- 
fessed gravely. ‘‘I like it more and more, 
It’s where I do belong.” 

“Tt was in your blood before you were 
ever born,”’ she reminded him, and smiled 
again. ‘‘And likely always will be,’’ she 
predicted. June had always this way of 
casting back, and casting into the far 
future too. 


Cash came to make a last appeal to 
Overlook. The snows held off; the ground 
froze and the roads were passable. So, 
early in December, Cash came. 

When Overlook had the announcement 
of his coming he felt some doubts and 
fears; shrank from a possible ridicule, 
dreaded that he might see June through 
the eyes of the other man; mustered to 
meet the ordeal a certain bold bravado. 
And because he needed her strength, he 
confessed this to June; told her something 
about the other man, described Mrs. Cash 
to her. 

“This is the sort of life he knows,” he 
said, and explained that life as best he 
could. 

And she listened, with a grave atten- 
tive eye, and when he was done, nodded 
understanding. 

““You’re wondering if it’ll be different 
with him here,’”’ she commented. 

“T am, June,” he confessed; and she 
smiled at him in a fashion full of wisdom. 

““You can tell me when he’s gone,” she 
said. 

Cash came in the late afternoon; a 
smooth little man, with a crisp mustache 
and white piping on his waistcoat and spats 
about his ankles to ward away the cold. 
He would, they had decided, stay the night. 
Overlook, in khaki, met him at the Corner 
and brought him home, down the steep road 
where the deep and frozen ruts made pas- 
sage perilous, and the car Cash had hired 
in East Harbor bounded dangerously and 
lurched drunkenwise. 

“T am planning to fix this road in the 
spring,’ said Overlook; and Cash sur- 
veyed him with a sidelong eye. Otherwise 
they had few words; and those they had 
were only of the countryside. 

June came to the kitchen door as they 
turned in from the road. She wore a blue 
dress, for she was always thus inclined; 
and it was crisp and fresh, and it fitted her. 
Her hair was heavy and fine. And there- 
after it seemed to Overlook that he was 
thrust aside; that between these two, the 
dapper little man and the woman of the 
farm, an interchange went forward from 


which he was excluded. They sat at meat. 


about the warm lamp; and afterward 
Overlook and Cash were left in the dining 
room together while June was busy in the 
kitchen. But she. was constantly passing 
through the dining room to the buttery at 
one side, so their talk was not of the visitor’s 
errand, but of all the plans for the farm and 
for the valley and for the town which Over- 
look was beginning more and more defi- 
nitely to form. And Overlook, who had 
feared that he might see June through the 
other man’s eyes, began in fact todoso; to 
see her—and his heart leaped at the dis- 
covery—to see her as strong and wise and 
fine. 

When her tasks were done she came 
into the dining room and spoke to Overlook. 
“T thought I’d go over to Pot’s,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘to see how the children do with 
Polly May.” 

He understood that she wished to leave 
him and Cash together; so he went with her 
to the kitchen door, and felt her lips press 
his and her hand grip his hand.” And then 
he came back to where Cash waited in the 
dining room. 

He came a little fearfully; but he need 
not have been afraid. For Cash, in his first 
word, reassured him. ‘I did come to talk 
you-into coming back, old ‘man,” he said 
frankly. ‘But I’m not even going to ae 
it-a- try.” 
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“Oh, I’ll be back in the spring,”’ Over- 
look assured him. “‘Or, anyway, in the fall, 
after I get the orchard planted here and 
things started—in the fall.” 

Cash chuckled. ‘I thought you’d gone 
crazy,” he declared. ‘‘Holmes and Sigbert 
and others will still think so—unless they 
come up here and see her and talk to her.” 

“‘She’s fine, isn’t she?’’ Overlook agreed. 
The other man did not in words respond; 
but there was for a moment a twist of hope- 
less longing in his eyes. Then he laughed 
again. 

“You know,” he declared, “vou belong 
here. I can see it now. You’ve always 
been a farm boy, Overlook. Remember 
I had to talk you into getting a valet? 
Your shoes never were blacked properly. 
And that butler of yours, and the chef— 
you never liked them, man.”’ 

He laughed again, remembering some 
episode; and he recounted it, and then 
another and another. 

And Overlook, who had learned tothink of 
himself as a thoroughly sophisticated man, 
began to see otherwise; he began to see a 
man miserable and alone, caught in a swirl- 
ing current, fighting against it, hungering 
always for half-forgotten things. 

“Like a creature caught in an eddy, try- 
ing to get back into the main current of the 
stream,’ he thought, and ceased to hear 
what Cash was saying at all. “Trying to 
get into the current and go on,’’ he amended. 
“Tnstead of standing still. Instead of spin- 
ning in a circle, to go ahead, keep going on.” 

And he had a momentary glimpse of the 
future as a challenge, heard the word “‘ For- 
ward!” like a battle cry. 

When Cash presently paused, lighting 
another cigarette, Overlook said thought- 
fully, ‘“‘I see. Of course it’s different with 
you and Mrs. Cash. You’re born to it; 
that’s where you belong.” 

Cash hesitated; and then in a still way 
he laughed, and Overlook was sorry for 
him. For—“I was born in Iowa,” said 
Cash. “‘And so was she.” 

When in the morning he took himself 
away, Overlook watched his car trundle 
out of sight toward the bridge; and then 
he turned back to June, waiting in the 
kitchen door; and he came toward her 
slowly, savoring his delight. 

“Was I all right?’’ she asked appeal- 
ingly when she was in his arms. “Did you 
want me different?’? And found her com- 
fort in the word he said. 


Spring came eagerly, like the victor in a 
battle, jubilating after many harsh re- 


pulses; and the snow blanket thinned and | 


wore threadbare, and the drifts drained 
away, and the Sheepscot roared through 
the short nights when the airs were all so 
still and warm. There was throughout the 
valley the song of new life, springing in the 
sun. 

Overlook’s days were full; they hurried 
past him, tumbling one upon the other’s 
heels; and he made what haste he could to 
fill each with as much of life as the span of 
it would hold. He was gripped by a furious 
and bounding energy, his thoughts as much 
engaged as were his hands. Yet had his 
hours for meditation too. 

He had no sense of finality in this thing 
which he had done; had never the feeling 
that anything was finished or complete. 
Saw, too clearly, otherwise. Before he mar- 
ried June he saw the enterprise as irrev- 
ocable, like a curtain drawn across his 
world; it seemed to him to put a period to 
the past, to put an end to all his strivings. 
It wore in his eyes the aspect of a vast nega- 
tion. But already he perceived his own lack 
of understanding; began to look forward, 
into the far ways, as June’s habit always 
was. Discovered that marriage is not an 
end but.a beginning; not an achievement 
but an undertaking; not a conclusion but 
a challenge fine. He had had and would 
still have hours of black-doubt and all dis- 
couragement and despair; yet he had 
learned already that with wisdom these 
hours might be endured and all passed by. 
And-he began to see in their due proportion 
the obstacles that may cause one who walks 
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blindly to stumble, but can never halt a 
strong and vigorous stride. 

There were so many things to do; such 
a flood tide of life to be maintained at full 
flow, and in all its richness passed along. 

It happened that one evening, while 
June was in the kitchen at her business 
there, he opened the old Bible and wan- 
dered in it, to and fro. And while he read, 
casually, he remembered that evening when 


Tale GIRL FROM RECTOR’S 


such a famous delineator of character réles. 
Here it is, exactly as served: 

To half a pound of crab meat add a few 
cooked fresh mushrooms cut in slices, three 
tablespoonfuls of thick cream sauce, and season 
well. Place ona toasted hot muffin, spread with 
anchovy butter, and place over the top grated 
Parmesan cheese and bread crumbs, Bake and 
brown in a quick oven. Serve ona napkin and 
garnish with parsley. : 

It was really not quite so formidable as 
it sounds. The canapé citation meant any- 
thing that was served on toast or a muffin. 
It only had the wheel base of a sandwich. 
And that is what it was—an open-faced 
sandwich. The canapé was simply tacked 
onto the menu as the elephant was put in 
the riddle—just to make it more difficult. 

I learned the recipe in Paris, where I had 
gone to observe the secret. culinary rituals 
and savory machinations of the French 
chefs. I was detailed to this gastronomic 
espionage in much the same way that mili- 
tary men of a neutral nation are assigned 
as observers with the entangled armies of 
warring countries. Except that, in this 
ease, I was an active participant in all the 
clashes of the pots and pans. 

It came about in this manner: There 
was intense rivalry between ourselves, Del- 
monico’s and Sherry’s. Mr. Louis Sherry 
went to his reward but recently. Although 
many of his patrons thought he was French, 
he was, like ourselves, intensely American, 
having been born in Vermont. With the 
wine, the music and service being about 
equal in the three establishments, the ri- 
valry naturally centered on the food. It 
was the ambition of each host to outdo his 
rivals in rare and toothsome viands. The 
tides of favor and patronage would fluctu- 
ate between the big three as each establish- 
ment flung a new and tantalizing aroma to 
the breezes, and noses would crinkle dain- 
tily in anticipation. Diamond Jim Brady 
had been to Paris and brought home with 
him glad tidings of a famous dish—fillet of 
sole Marguery, prepared only in the Café 
Marguery. 


On the Trail of Sauce Marguery 


At that time we were getting along fa- 
mously, and I was studying law at Cornell 
University. Nevertheless, my father sent 
me to Paris in spite of the fact that I was 
in my third year at college and was pre- 
paring to graduate. 

I never did get that diploma, but little 
dreamed of the honors which awaited me 
in Paris. I came to New York, consulted 
with Diamond Jim and my father, and 
received instructions, like the Spartan 
youth, to return either with the sauce 
Marguery or in it. 

I still remember the jewels Diamond Jim 
was wearing that afternoon.’ He had been 
down to the track, and he wore the famous 
vest with diamond buttons, each button 
glittering like a harvest moon. Hisscarfpin 
was a horseshoe set with diamonds. When 
I say a horseshoe, I mean one for a race 
horse and not for a Shetland pony. Like 
a farmer weighing hay, Jim did things on a 
big seale. His fingers were literally hand- 
cuffed with precious stones. When he 
pulled out his lead pencil I noted it par- 
ticularly, for where ordinary pencils usually 
carried a rubber to erase mistakes, this 
prince of pencils carried a diamond the size 
of a nickel, but worth much more. The 
possessor of that diamond required no 
eraser for his mistakes, 
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he discovered this Book where his father 
had put it last away; and he remembered 
how he read the scroll of old names, and the 
ever-recurring name which he now bore. 

And remembered how he had written, 
with a sense of dramatic finality, that he 
was the last of his line. 

He sat a moment, smiling, as he thought 
of this; and he looked toward the kitchen 
and toward June. Then the man reached 


(Continued from Page 15) 


His faithful bodyguard stood at his el- 
bow, as always. He was a husky individual 
with an eternally tanned face—doubtless 
sunburned from continual exposure to Dia- 
mond Jim’s jewels. We consulted all eve- 
ning and I was appointed ambassador to 
the kitchens of Paris in order that Mr. 
Brady should again sop up the sauce Mar- 
guery. This is accomplished by holding a 
morsel of bread between the thumb and the 
index finger and sopping up the gravy. I 
think it is now called dunking in Greenwich 
Village, but there were no dunkers in our 
time. We lived in the sopping age. 

Before going to Cornell, I had served two 
years in our own kitchens and was a quali- 
fied chef. I was in Paris in less than three 
weeks after Diamond Jim had evinced a 
desire for fillet of sole Marguery. It was 
with some trepidation that I presented my 
credentials at the Café de Paris, because I 
was to serve a belated apprenticeship in 
this restaurant. For, though the A. E. F. 
could say ‘‘Lafayette, we are here,” I was 
forced to prove my ability before I could 
say I had arrived. 

I worked for eight months as an ap- 
prentice cook in the kitchens of the Café de 
Paris. I learned the proper temperature of 


‘croutons, the correct humidity of con- 


sommé in an establishment where even 
knives and forks are laid out in true relation 
to the magnetic north and toothpicks have 
their latitude and longitude. Everything 
was figured out just so. The slightest 
swerve from ancestral routine was punished 
with reduction to the ranks. 

But I was still far from sauce Marguery. 
There was another two months’ sentence to 
serve as a bus boy to a venerable waiter 
who smoothed out a tablecloth as lovingly 
as an operating surgeon pats his apron. I 
learned to move silently and swiftly. Then 
came my promotion to a journeyman 
waitership with ceremonies befitting a coro- 
nation. But I had a good deal still to learn 
about a nation that has the culinary art 
drawn so fine it can detect the difference 
between the juice of the clam during times 
of political unrest and the same juice ex- 
tracted from the clam at a period when the 
franc is at par. I had just served a regular 
patron sauce Bordelaise with cépes, a dainty 
dish which this particular patron indulged 
in once every year, making an overland trip 
from Petrograd through a territory which, 
even then, was seething with dissension. He 
was a baron of old Russia with the finest 
beard I have ever seen hanging from asingle 
chin. He was an epicure, but everything 
had gone along fine until this dish, which 
I was to bring over later and introduce to 
Rector’s. As all the ingredients can be 
procured but one, I will tell you the secrets 
of sauce Bordelaise with cépes Rector. We 
always added the word ‘‘Rector” to an 
imported dish: 

Chop fine two ounces of eschalots and place 
them in a saucepan with a lump of fresh butter 
and a little sweet oil. Allow to simmer for a 
few minutes. Add chopped cépes and a glass 


of good claret. Allow it to reduce and add a 
pint of brown sauce, 


All the necessary components of this de- 
lightful dish can be readily procured, except, 
of course, the glass of good claret. I know 
of no capable substitute. There was a 
benevolent look on my client’s face as I 
served the dish, which was absolutely per- 
fect and could only have been improved by 
the addition of a rainbow over the sauce. 
But one spoonful of the concoction and he 


August 7,1926) 
for his pocketknife and tested its smaller | 
blade. It was keen and clean, ready for . 
such an enterprise as scratching out and | 
forever obliterating an injudiciously writ- | 
ten word. And he turned the pages till he 
came to that one which he sought. 3 

Then smiled again at what he saw—for 
June had been before him there. 


(THE END) 


exclaimed, ‘‘In the name of the sacred 
perfume! The curses of the Seven Orphans 
upon you! This is impossible!” 

His taste was so fine that he had detected 
the fact that I had added the sweet oil — 
before I had dropped in the fresh butter. I 
knew that he was right, but I had been 
careless and knew better than to argue with 
a patron. We were not so painstaking later 
on in America, where even the best of | 
waiters might have lost patience and added 
the fresh butter to the baron’s whiskers and — 
distributed the sweet oil in the form of a | 
shower bath. After this I was a bus boy 
for another thirty days. f 

It was as a bus boy that I think I saw the 
finest discrimination ever displayed by a 
diner. This gentleman was very finicky | 
about his food and seemed to order for the | 
pleasure of complaining. No one was just | 
sure at what special moment this connois- 
seur of mistakes would break out in a tirade 
of shrill denunciation directed at the food, 
the service or just general topics of the day. 
Everything had proceeded nicely in this 
instance and we were all hoping that he, 
would break his own strict rule and leave 
in a good humor. 


Prunes Wrong End To 


Suddenly a plate crashed within an inch | 
of my head and shattered to bits on the 
wall. A fleeing waiter dashed by me in a 
magnificent sprint which just enabled him 
to keep a pace ahead of a flying carafe. The 
gentle patron had suddenly gone berserk 
and was engaged in wrecking the place, 
while at the same time he was calling down | 
the wrath of all the carved images of the | 
South Seas on the waiter, the proprietor 
and all his friends, even unto the third} 
generation. ' 

It was with great difficulty that a dozen 
of us managed to subdue him without! 
retaliatory violence. A patron is always’ 
your guest—until he has paid his check. 
The head waiter sought to find out the 
trouble, but temporary rigor mortis had set 
in on the diner and his speech issued in the! 
form of soap bubbles. We finally managed 
to get him seated in a chair, but he would 
not be satisfied until we sent for a gen-| 
darme. Meanwhile the offending waiter 
was in hiding in the linen closet. Whatever 
his crime, the patron was assured that) 
justice would be meted out. He was able! 
to talk coherently in about fifteen minutes. | 
During that time the gendarme stood with | 
pencil poised ready to take down notes or 
call for more gendarmes in case the situa-| 
tion grew worse. 4 

Seeing that he had calmed down suffi- 
ciently to converse, the head waiter asked, | 
“Your pardon, sir, but were you visited 
with bodily harm by that atrocious waiter? 
I assure you that we stand ready to meet 
any reasonable financial settlement, pro- 
vided that we can keep it out of the daily 
journals.” ¥ 

“Name of a cabbage!” the diner an-! 
swered. “I was not attacked. I can take 
care of myself. I was asoldier in the Third) 
Empire. What is bodily harm to a man’ 
who fought the Prussian Guard in ’71?” 

With that he became more violent and) 
was led out by a new convoy of gendarmes, ’ 
who escorted him, with some concerted 
effort, to a hospital. Going out the door, he’ 
shrieked, “He brought the prunes in back- 
ward! He brought the prunes in back- 
ward!” (Continued on Page 62) i 
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, There are Times 
ell /V-ben Only a Marmon 
Will Do 


<ag por 


Just suppose some one at luncheon today 
says, ‘“Let’s pack up and go to the woods 
over the week-end—we’ll make a party of 
it—your family and mine.” 

That’s decided right on the spot—it’s a 
sparkling good idea. The only question 
then is: whose car shall we take—your car 
or mine? 


It makes no difference what car yours 
is—it’s a hundred to one you'll agree to 
take mine. 

My car is a Marmon. 

When people get ready to go places, 
and want to get a real thrill out of the 
going, what other car can even approach 
a. Marmon? 


You want to go speedily—yet leisurely. 


You want to go safely—yet not think 
about it. 


You want to go comfortably—yet with 
a feeling for adventure. 


What other car has this added some- 
thing of Marmon—that by-product which 
you get in addition to Marmon’s distinc- 
tive looks, its day-in and day-out faithful 
service? 


Even if you consider Marmon merely as 
the equal of other cars you might buy— 
if there’s a question in your mind between 
Marmon and one or two near rivals— 
there’s one thing that will decide the 
whole issue. 

What we would like you to do as quickly 
as you can is to ride in a Marmon on a 
road. No other car feels like Marmon. No 
other car seems so custom-built for all road 
conditions. 


But why tell you a// about it? It takes 
labor to write and it’s so pleasant to ride. 


“er” 
NATIONAL ROAD DEMONSTRATION 


Marmon dealers all over the country are now 

prepared to place a car at the disposal of all 

established families. The Marmon company ts 

particularly desirous of having all interested in 

owning a Marmon first make their own road 

tests before deciding to purchase. Appointments 
may be made on application. 


$2000 Reward 


Give This Man 
a Fitting Name 
and Win a Big Cash Prize 


Go to any Twinplex Dealer and 
get an entry blank. It will explain 
the simple conditions of this con- 
test. Here’s a lot of easy money 
for somebody. Why not you? 


1st Prize....... $1000 
2nd Prize........ $500 
3rd Prize........ $250 
4th Prize........ $150 
5th Prize........ $100 


Morning after morning millions of 
shavers give their Twinplex Stroppers a 
few turns and then get velvety smooth 
shaves. Ask one of these millions of 
happy Twinplex owners and he'll tell 
you how foolish it is to go on spending 
time and money buying new blades — 
and then kicking about them. A Twin- 
plex Stropper improves a new blade 
100% and keeps it keener than new 
for weeks. 


ONLY A FEW MORE DAYS 


Take one of your new unused blades 
to a dealer and have him strop it free 
on Twinplex. Get your contest entry 
blank and then go after the cash. Don’t 
delay. The contest closes August 31st. 


Ask Your Dealer or 
Write Us 


It your dealer cannot strop a new blade 
for you, send us his name and one of 
your new blades, properly protected. 
We will strop and return it with entry 
blank, free. 


If you prefer to save yourself this bother, 
we will send you a New blade stropped 
on Twinplex, an entry blank and a ten 
shave sample of the wonderful new 
Twinplex Shaving Cream, all for 10¢. 
Name your razor when writing. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1651 Locust Street, Saint Louis 


New York Montreal 
London Chicago 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Questioning of the frightened waiter 
seemed to verify this charge. He said 
everything seemed normal until he served 
the prunes. The patron looked at them in 
an amazed manner, clutched at his own 
throat before making a grasp for the waiter’s 
neck, and screamed, ‘“‘They’re backward! 
Name of a pig, they are not forward!” 

Such was the case. There was no doubt 
that the prunes had been served the wrong 
end to. It showed fine discrimination on 
the part of the patron that he had been 
possessed of the keen eyesight necessary to 
detect this colossal blunder. As for myself, 
since that time I have examined many 
prunes, both en masse and singly, but I 
have never been able to tell when one was 
backward or forward. 

I have merely cited this incident to indi- 
cate the fine point to which dining in the 
old country has been drawn. The slightest 
error is detected by an epicure, and resented. 

My time being over, I was then sent to 
the Café de Marguery to get the hang of 
the famous sauce. It required two months 
of close application in the kitchens before I 
felt qualified to say that I had absorbed the 
technical details of fillet of sole with sauce 
Marguery. During those entire sixty days, 
for fifteen hours a day I experimented with 
sole and sauce, until I managed at last to 
produce a combination which was voted 
perfect by a jury of seven master chefs. It 
was a dish that even a Brady might sop or 
a dunker dunk. 


Cooking in a Foreign Language 


Rewards followed swiftly. I was loaned 
by the Café de Marguery to the Palais de 
Champs-Elysées as a visiting cook, the oc- 
casion being a dinner in honor of King 
Oscar of Sweden. I was there to prepare 
the sauce Marguery for the King. It was 
the proudest moment of my life. It seems 
strange that I could absolutely forget three 
years of intensive training in a law school, 
and a good law school, too, and become a 
heart-and-soul chef. That was what I had 
finally evolved into. My entire life was 
bound up and centered in preparing the 
sauce Marguery for King Oscar. I felt that 
I was treading on air. The air itself would 
have been a stable foundation when word 
was sent back that the King’s favorite dish 
was filet mignon Hederer. 

But I knew how to prepare filet mi- 
gnon Hederer and was permitted to assist 
another chef in the cooking. Hereistherec- 
ipe exactly as we wrote it down that day: 


Carefully trim a tenderloin of beef. Cut in 
small steaks and fry in butter. Lay‘on each the 
soft part of stewed oysters. Garnish with 
blanched marrow. Serve with sauce Bordelaise 
and cépes, adding a pinch of finely chopped 
parsley. 


It is a dish worthy of a king. For this I 
was personally decorated by the French 
Government with the Cordon Bleu and 
made an honorary member of the Société 
des Cuisiniers de Paris. I was the only 
American to be thus honored at that time, 
and, for all I know, may still be the only 
one. This was the fine courtesy extended 
by a grateful government to a guest chef in 
Paris in recognition of my efforts to learn 
the secrets of French cooking. I cabled my 
good fortune to my father, who answered 
with congratulations and instructions to 
proceed with thesecond stage of my journey. 

There may be some people who do not 
understand the meaning of the word “‘cépes”’ 
used in the recipes I have given. Cépes are 
of the family of mushrooms. They area 
delicacy in France and they grow as wild 
in that country as whiskers do in Russia. 
They are more easily distinguished from 
the toadstool than is our own mushroom 
because they are of a darker color and 
have a flatter top. They say that the way 
to tell a mushroom from a toadstool is to 
eat it. If you live, it’s a mushroom. It 
may surprise folks to know that cépes 
grow in the woods. Since earliest boyhood 
we have been warned that a mushroom 
found in our woods is a toadstool. A cépes 
farmer must depend on his eyesight and 
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luck, as they grow at random in the forests 
of France and there is no set rule for dis- 
covering them. 

But a cépes collector is well off when 
compared with the truffle agriculturist. 
For the truffle is the queerest animal in the 
vegetable kingdom. It is of the genus 
Tuber. The mushroom belongs to the same 
family, although the truffle, like a famous 
American jewelry firm, has absolutely no 
connection with any other firm of the same 
name. This subterranean flower is a fleshy, 
fungus structure and prized as a garniture 
for highly seasoned dishes. When you chop 
up the truffle and throw it in goose liver 
that has been well mashed, and then stir 
the dish up, you have paté de foie gras, a 
name which has probably puzzled many 
diners. 

It was the custom of Rector’s to import 
paté de foie gras directly from Strasburg, 
in Alsace-Lorraine. The truffle is found in 
the southern section of France around An- 
gouléme, not far from Bordeaux. It grows 
in clayey, sandy soil and gives absolutely 
no indication of its presence. It has no 
stem, no buds, no leaves and no roots. It is 
just a gob in the ground, a few inches below 
the surface. 

There is no man on earth who can detect 
the presence of a truffle. Directions for un- 
earthing them are as vague as discovering 
gold, which is where you find it. But there 
is a friend of man who has a keen nose for 
the elusive truffle, and that friend is the 
hog. The hog is passionately fond of the 
truffles and never fails to root them up. 

The farmer allows the pig to run at large, 
and when the pig starts to root he un- 
leashes a trained pack of truffle hounds, who 
proceed to drive the faithful porker away 
from the buried treasure. Thereupon a 
fierce battle follows, with the hog deter- 
mined to stick to his truffle by premier 
rights of discovery and conquest. How- 
ever, the dogs always win, and having no 
flair of their own for truffles, the queer- 
looking plant is added to the farmer’s crop. 

You may think that the expression ‘‘truf- 
fle hound”’ is merely a pleasantry, but such 
animals actually exist in France and are 
highly prized by the peasants. A truffle 
about the size of an orange is worth about 
ten dollars on the hoof. They are prepared 
for the American market by being packed 
in brandy, or at least they were formerly 
prepared this way. As a good sauce is 
always nine-tenths of the dish, you can well 
imagine that truffle in brandy was not 
without its steadfast adherents. As I have 
been retired now for the past eight years, 
I do not know whether any truffles have 
been arrested for having brandy in their 
possession. I never cared much for them 
myself, as they tasted something like a 
well-worn rubber heel. Truffles, terrapin, 
lobster, canvasback, imported fillet of sole 
and other fancy dishes gradually got so on 
the Rectors’ nerves that it was nothing un- 
usual for us to sneak out the back way dis- 
guised as tourists and plunge into a white- 
tile restaurant for good old flapjacks anda 
thousand on a dish. 


Jumping on the Grapes 


I had learned all that was possible of 
Parisian cuisine. I now packed my bags 
and took a train for the southern part of 
France, my destination being the Bordeaux 
district, where the finest of vintage grapes 
are raised. The Bordeaux sector is the 
vineyard for the world’s best wines. I was 
to spend six months here, studying the 
making of champagnes and other wines. It 
was very interesting, as my duties called for 
tasting practically every famous wine on 
the list. As I consider this too late a day 
for anybody to take offense, I can tell you 
that the Bordeaux grape is not squeezed in 
a press. The juice is forced out by the bare 
feet of the French peasants, man, woman 
and child, who jump up and down on the 
grapes. The jumping effect of the grape 
seems to be transmitted along with the 
wine itself, because I have often seen men 
under its influence busily engaged in jump- 
ing on one another. 
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The reason for the pressing by bare feet! 
is that machinery would not only crush the | 
grapes but also crush the seeds, and one) 
seed in a vat of wine would spoil the entire 
vat. The seed is bitter and a wine buyer! 
could detect the presence of one-hundredth | 
of a seed in a hogshead of wine. This is why | 
the peasants jump on the grapes in their) 
bare feet. They work in a big trough and I!) 
can still see the juice bubbling up between | 
their toes. 

The squeezed juice is drawn off into a | 
lower trough and then pumped up by hand | 
into a tremendous vat. Then all the refuse, | 
the grape skins, leaves, vine and dregs, are 
shoveled on top the wine in the vat, where | 
the mass sinks to the bottom. Then through | 
the slow process of fermentation the entire | 
matted bulk is forced to the top of the vat. | 
It forms a crust over the top. This crust | 
becomes as hard and as solid as a parquet | 
floor. I have seen men walking on it. 

The wine cools off under its odd lid for a | t 
month. Samples are then drawn off and 
sipped by the wine merchants of Bordeaux | 
and England for appraisal. At one time 
the wine merchants of America also took 
part in this ceremony. Bids are offered and _ 
refused or granted. The highest bidder | 
often buys in the contents of five or six | 
large vats and barrels it for shipment to | 
Bordeaux. There it is sold again, or bottled, | 
and the output of that season is known by | 
the name of the district and also recognized | 
by the imprint of the year it was made. 

The price of the wine also is fixed at the | 
first testing at the vat, although, of course, 
the price would increase as the wine grew 
older year by year in the storehouse. I can 
give you an idea of the size of the vat when | 
I inform you that the contents of four or | 
five might amount to something just below 
2000 barrels. 


Chef and Guest of Honor 


I bought no wine, as the American trade 
was monopolized by three or four big | 
interests. 

I thought that I had learned all I could | 
about the wine industry and cabled my | 
father for leave to come home. I had been 
in France so long that I spoke the language | 
perfectly, which accomplishment was to be 
a big help to me in separating the dollar 
from its American owner who likes a 
foreign accent with his food. I was glad to | 
be headed for home again. Lest you think 
that my six months in the Bordeaux district 
was an orgy on wine, I will state that 
though I was cited by the French Govern- 
ment for my cooking in Paris, I won no 
medals for my drinking in Bordeaux. | 
though you might claim that a small boy in 
an apple tree was not up there to study | 
botany, yet all the wine I tasted was merely | 
for science and research. 

I suspect that I sampled many hundreds | 
of vintages in Southern France. I was glad 
that the ordeal was over. I took the boat 
for America and bade farewell to France, 
having been the happy recipient of all the | 
honors ever bestowed on an American chef. | 
In order that my dexterity in making sauce 
Marguery should not languish through lack | 
of practice, I received permission from the 
boat steward to use his ovens on the trip. | 
The dish was much relished by the passen- 
gers, although there was an unusual amount | 
of seasickness for a smooth, pleasant voy- 
age. However, I had ample confidence in | 
my mastery over the sauce and looked 
forward to new laurels and glory in my 
native land. 

I landed in America in triumph, having 
gained more honors single-handed than | 
General Pershing did with two million sol- | 
diers. I was the sole American carrying the | 
secrets of centuries of European civiliza- | 
tion. I was greeted on the wharf by Rec- 
tor’s Russian Orchestra, my father and | 
Diamond Jim Brady, whose first words | 
were, ‘‘Have you got the sauce?”’ 

An elaborate dinner was tendered to me | 
that evening by my father. I was the! 
guest of honor and also the cook. First, 1 | 
prepared the dinner and then sat down with 

(Continued on Page 64) 7 
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As it was in the beginning, so it is today. 


The processes of appraisal and approval 
whether of man or motor car continue to 
winnow the greater from the lesser with 
impartial and inexorable exactitude. 


Inevitably as fate, that which is Caesar’s is 
rendered unto Caesar. 


And so it is with Nash. The manifestly greater 
value, greater quality, and finer performance 
indubitably inherent to the Nash productare 
earning their due and just reward. 


The quickening force which is sweeping 
Nash sales higher and higher with incredible 
rapidity is nothing but the working out of a 
natural law as old as the ages, as fundamental 
as that which sends the river to the sea. 


For it is purely an human instinct to turn 


’ from one thing to another seeking that 


which is best — and finding it to bestow 
upon it unmeasured recognition. 


This is the simple and singular truth which 
underlies the great public movement in 


Nash sales. 


In that characteristically American restless 
searching out of value more and more men 
are coming to the same exact conclusion — 
that Nash does offer more for the money 
in every way. 


Down thru the months and years the eager 
demand has grown and multiplied so swiftly 
that long ago the rise in Nash sales matched 
and passed the forward pace of the industry 
— matched and passed it and swung far out 
into the lead, racing on ahead and alone 
with accelerating speed. 


This is the story of the Nash Victory of 
Greater Value, written in facts and figures 
so sharply luminous that fine phrases could 
neither embellish nor emphasize them— 


—though during 1925 the entire industry 
gained less than 18% in sales over 1924, the 
Nash increase for 1925, soared nearly 80% 
above the Nash 1924 sales record. 


And already the first six months of 1926 
have turned in a volume of Nash business 


equaling close to 82% of the total sales for 
the whole of 1925. 


For 22 consecutive months—with one ex- 
ception — Nash sales have surpassed the 


high mark set by the same month of the 
previous year. 


No other American car is gaining ground 
with anything like this speed and continuity. 


This is the reward and this is the Victory 
of Greater Value. 


d] The Country Has Gone Nash! |® 
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the Monvoe is a 
Different Machine 


EARN what Speed 

with Proven Accuracy the 
first time means to scores of 
thousands of Monroe users— 
and what it would mean to 
you on your own work. 


Locked Figure Addition, 
Direct Subtraction, Automat- 
ic Division, Fixed Decimals, 
Visible Proof of Accuracy at 
every step—these are but a few 
of the distinctive Monroe 
features. 


From the simple checking 
of invoices to the figuring of 
complicated engineering 
formulae, the Monroe is sav- 
ing time, money, and labor in 
all lines of business. 


Learn what Monroe service 
may mean to you. You may 
arrange for a Free Trial and 
prove for yourself that ‘‘Here 
is a different machine.” No 
obligation. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
avatlable in All Principal Cittes 
of the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

the other guests, whoincluded Sam Shubert, 
newly arrived from Syracuse, and just 
starting to show his strength against the 
famous combine of Klaw & Erlanger. 
Dan Reed, the tin-plate king, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, of Wolfville fame, Marshall Field, 
Adolphus Busch, Victor Herbert, John 
Philip Sousa were present, and, of course, 
our old friend Jim Brady. 

I prepared fillet of sole with sauce Mar- 
guery. Diamond Jim dipped a spoon into 
it, sipped it, smacked his lips and said, 
“Tt’s so good I could eat it on a Turkish 
towel.” 

Here is the recipe for the sauce Mar- 
guery—given entirely from memory: 


First, you must use none but imported sole 
from the English Channel, which must be 
shipped over alive in tanks. Cut the fillet with 
a very sharp knife. There are four fillet to a fish. 
Take the rest of the fish and put them into a 
big boiler with plenty of leeks, onions, carrots, 
turnips, lettuce, romaine, parsley and similar 
vegetables. The whole mass is reduced by boil- 
ing from eight to twelve hours. This leaves a 
very small quantity of a jellylike substance, 
which is the essence of the fish. If properly 
prepared, only a handful of jelly will be ob- 
tained from two hundred fish. 

In another pan we place the yolks of four 
dozen eggs. Work a gallon of melted butter into 
this, stopping every ten minutes to pour in a 
pint of dry, white wine of good Bordeaux qual- 
ity. Add from time to time a spoonful of the 
essence of fish. This is stirred in and cooked in 
a double boiler in the same way as you would 
make hollandaise sauce. 

Strain the sauce through a very fine sieve. 
Season with a dash of cayenne and salt. At no 
time in the preparation of the sauce should it 
be allowed to come to a boil. 

Now we take the fillet, which should be kept 
on ice to retain their freshness until the sauce 
is ready. Place them in a pan with just suffi- 
cient water to float them a little. About half an 
inch of water should be sufficient to cover 
them. After they boil for ten or fifteen minutes 
remove and place on a silver platter. Garnish 
the dish on one end with small shrimp and on 
the other end .with imported mussels from 
Northern France. 

Pour a liberal amount of the sauce over the 
whole platter. Sprinkle with chopped parsley 
and place on the grill for the purpose of allowing 
it to simmer to a golden brown. Then serve. 


The Café de Paris Crown Jewel 


This completes the famous dish, known 
throughout the world, which Marguery 
himself not only created but served to 
patrons for fifty years. It created a sensa- 
tion in New York, although I never guar- 
anteed that you could follow Diamond 
Jim’s advice and eat it on a Turkish towel. 
That’s rather a large assignment, and I 
advise ambitious eaters of table linen and 
dry goods to start in by first trying to 
eat the sauce on an ordinary doily. If 
successful in that they can then try a 
napkin and work up by easy stages to a 
Turkish towel. 

I followed up the sauce Marguery with 
crab meat Mornay, which I learned to pre- 
pare in the kitch- 
ens of the Café de 
Paris. If Marguery 
could be digested 
ona Turkish towel, 
then Mornay 
would have been 
palatable between 
a sandwich consist- 
ing of a doormat 
and a horse blan- 
ket. The recipe is 
very simple: 


Every housewife 
knows how to make 
a rich cream sauce 
using butter, flour 
and cream. After the 
cream sauce is pre- 
pared, place it in the 
oven and allow it to 
get so hot that it will 
brown on the top. 

Immediately re- 
move this thin crust 
from the top with a 
spoon or ladle. While 
the sauce is very hot, 
add small pieces of 
fresh, sweet butter, 
stirring very rapidly. 
Also add a liberal 
quantity of grated 
Swiss cheese. The 
whole secret of the 
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sauce is constant stirring, the butter and cheese 
being added alternately. 

When the cream sauce, the cheese and the 
butter have become well blended, which should 
take a good fifteen minutes of steady whip- 
ping, strain through a fine sieve and season with 
cayenne and salt. 

Pour over large individual flakes of crab meat 
and allow it to brown under the grill. Serve 
on a silver platter without garnishing. 

All good Americans may go to Paris to 
die, but not one of them goes there to diet. 
Crab meat Mornay was the crown jewel of 
the Café de Paris and no tourist had seen 
Paris until he had tasted this dish. I have 
given you recipes for two dishes, which are 
also recipes for success, because they added 
over a million dollars to the Rector fortune. 

A big wager was laid out in Chicago that 
aman couldn’t eat a quail every day for a 
month. The betters were James Gore, of 
Chapin and Gore, and Freddy Stanley, 
who was Nat Goodwin’s closest friend. 
Chapin and Gore were the big wine mer- 
chants of Chicago. Stanley essayed to 
eat one quail a day for a month and gave 
up after the twenty-third day. Yet I have 
seen Charles Frohman and Charles Dilling- 
ham eat crab meat Mornay every night 
for weeks, months and years. ~ 


A Cure for an Epicure 


This may have been due to the superior- 
ity of the French cuisine and the marvel- 
ous ability of the French to disguise dishes 
with sauces. In fact, they carried out their 
ingenuity to such an extreme as to befuddle 
many anepicurean. Thereisa time in every 
peak hour in the restaurant business which 
resembles that minute in a family dinner 
when unexpected visitors had arrived and 
the crys, ih. H. B.” wentups-: FH Be 
was a secret code which meant that some 
particular dish was running low, and, out 
of consideration for the visitors’ appetites, 
it could be deciphered to mean ‘“‘family 
hold back.”’ 

When that moment arrived in some 
restaurants, and a patron ordered a dish 
which was on the menu card but not in the 
kitchen, it was often the proprietor’s 
habit to employ a substitute disguised in 
sauces. Rector’s practiced this deception 
only once, and then because of a wager. 
The victim was Dave Montgomery of the 
famous team of Montgomery and Stone, 
then playing in their success, The Red 
Mill. 

Stone was a very plain eater while Mont- 
gomery was an epicurean. Fred grew tired 
of hearing Dave boast about the many 
complicated dishes he enjoyed in Rector’s 
on his nightly visits after the show, and 
especially of his love for the diamondabael: 
terrapin. 

He determined to teach the epicurean 2 a 
lesson. He conferred with me, and,.much 
to Dave’s surprise, agreed to accompany 
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him to Rector’s to share a dish of terrapin.) 
After the meal, Dave said, ‘‘ George, this! 
diamond-back terrapin is the finest I have} 
ever tasted.” 

A roar of laughter from Stone was fol-| 
lowed with the explanation that the! 
diamond-back terrapin was nothing but} 
small pieces of stewed rabbit in sauce! 
Maryland. The meat of the rabbit hidden} 
in the sauce is similar to terrapin and the) 
deception is completed by the very small) 
bones which are found both in rabbit and} 
in terrapin. I do not doubt that many a| 
confiding patron has paid for a terrapin! 
which is still swimming in Chesapeake Bay 
while a mournful rabbit waits in vain for) 
its mate. 

Another easy counterfeiting process is) 
substituting milk-fed veal for chicken a la 
King. The veal is chopped into small | 
chunks and mixed in with an equal quan-| 
tity of chicken in very much the same way) 
as the famous butcher prepared his half-| 
and-half sausage with half a pig and half 
a mule. 

There are more queer things hidden un-. 
der sauce than there are under the can- 


Another trick employed by unscrupulous 
restaurateurs is flaking halibut to resemble, 
crab meat. Once again the sauce is the 
camouflage. I forgot to mention that all 
these sauces are laced with sherry or Ma-| 
deira, which completely dominates the 
diner’s palate. 

Aprime fillet of lamb, marinated in claret, | 
could fool anybody who has the habit of 
ordering venison stew out of season. And 
the lamb has the advantage of always be- 
ing in season. The next time you order! 
venison ask the waiter to bring you the 
antlers. ; 

Even then, devotees of the canvasback, 
king of water fowl, think they are certi- 
fying their choice when the canvasback is| 
brought in with a real canvasback head on 
the platter. However, in nine cases out of. 
ten the head is canvasback while the body 
is mallard. One canvasback head will! 
often act as honorary pall bearer at the) 
gastronomic rites of a hundred mallards. 
The difference in price in my time was two 
dollars for the mallard, and four dollars j 
for the canvasback, which will not touch 
fish but lives on wild rice and celery. Once’ 
again, a sauce of brandy helped to dull the 
diner’s sense of taste. 


Sauce for the Geese | 
The reputation of Rector’s was of such a 
high standard that we would never dare| 
to attempt a deception. I learned how to) 
make these synthetic dishes while talking 
with numerous chefs in Paris. They are. 
secrets of the trade. ‘‘What is sauce for) 
the goose is sauce for the gander”’ is an old. 
adage that should. 
never be brought! 
into the kitchen. 
In spite of the 
fact that twosauces) 
made Rector’s over | 
a million dollars, | 
I think that the 
diner who lets com- | 
plicated sauces 
alone and sticks to, 
plain broils and 
roasts is better off} 
and has fewer liver | 
complaints in the} 
longrun. Further- 
more, he gets roast 
beef when he or-| 
ders it, and not a) 
concoction of 
cracker dust, gravy | 
and anchovies that | 
might have been 
prepared on astove 
or gathered up in| 
a carpet sweeper.» 


Editor’s Note—This | 
is the second of a series” 
of articles by Mr. Rec- | 

.tor. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. | 
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‘Lhe beauty, the size, the surpass- 
ing performance, the superior 
value at the price—these tell why 
this Six is rolling up everywhere 
a buyer-preference without par- 
allel in all Hupmobile history. 


Four-door, five-passenger Sedan— 
big, beautiful, roomy —*1385; 
Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble 
seat, #1385. Touring, five-passen- 


ger, *1325. All with balloon tires, 
and four-wheel brakes. All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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J. M. Famprell of Mojave, Cal., was 

lost in the desert, miles from water, 

when he snagged his radiator on a 

gnarled old sage brush. A can One Pies 

was under the seat. Quick action and 
Liquid brought him out. 


ESERT travelers carry “X”’ 
Liquid—sure safeguard against 
‘| radiator leaks which might prove 
disastrous. A dry radiatoranywhere 
means a stranded car—a damaged 
car. Why risk the annoyance of | 
delay and the cost of repairs when 
a $1.25 can of “X” Liquid insures 
against all cooling trouble? 
Get the ORANGE can today. 
pour“X” in! “X” Liquid permanently 
repairs leaks and also frees the tubes 
from clogging rust and scale. 


Remember—‘Y ou can get home on 
a flat tire but you can’t with a dry 
radiator.” For Fords, Stars, Chevro- | 
lets, etc., use 75c size; for larger | 
cars use $1.25 size. 


“*X’’ LABORATORIES, 25 W. 45 St.,N. Y. 


““X"’ Liquid has been used for years by 
Standard Oil, Gen. Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel., 

etc., and the U.S. Govt. on ALL Ae roplane 
endurance flights from the Trans-Atlantic 

Flight in 1922 to the MacMillan Arctic 
Expedition in 1925, j 
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British salesmanship at home is keen, re- 
sourceful, made so by some hundreds of 
years of intensive competition. Those busi- 
ness men who lack energy, lack initiative, 
are automatically crowded out of the run- 
ning. The British domestic trader goes 
after business and gets it. The results are 
reflected in government statistics that re- 
veal, even in these slack times through 
which the kingdom is passing, an actual in- 
crease of volume in many retail trades. 

But in export trade there has been no 
such hardening competition. A hundred 
years ago Hngland embarked on the system 
of what in those days stood for mass pro- 
duction—substituted machinery for hand 
labor—and in this the English were many 
years ahead of any competing nation. It 
was not until approximately thirty years 
ago that American and German manufac- 
turers began to branch out for world trade, 
and by more modern methods of mass 
production and more active salesmanship 
began to cut into business that for three- 
fourths of a century had been considered 
practically a British monopoly. 

The British are slow to change. It wasin 
the spring of the present year that I met, in 
Southern Spain, an illustration of what may 
easily happen when the idea preyails that 
business will come without effort. Framed 
on the wall of a Spanish mining company 
there is a curious exhibit, comprising copies 
of six letters written and received by the 
concern during the summer of 1912. In 
that year, it appears, the Spanish company 
desired to purchase certain machinery of a 
heavy type for use in its mining operations. 
The letter marked Number One is written 
in Spanish and addressed to an engineering 
firm in Birmingham, England. In this is 
described the exact nature of the machinery 
desired and a request that the English firm 
name a price on same. 

Letter Number Two is the reply from 
Birmingham. This was written in English. 

“We have received your communica- 
tion,’’ it states, “‘and infer that you wish to 
purchase certain machinery that we manu- 
facture. There is, however, no one in our 
employ who understands the Spanish lan- 
guage, and we are therefore returning your 
letter with the request that you rewrite 
same in English. Upon its receipt we shall 
be glad to quote prices and terms.” 


Tripping Through Spain 


The Spanish firm did not accede to this 
request. Instead a letter, also in Spanish, 
was written to a manufacturer of mining 
machinery in Germany, and the German’s 
letter is displayed on the wall alongside the 
one from Birmingham. The German left no 
doubt as to his eagerness to please. He 
wrote in Spanish of faultless construction. 
He gave exact information as to the time 
required to fabricate the desired machinery, 
the route by which it might be most eco- 
nomically shipped, and named his price in 
terms of Spanish money. He appreciated 
the inquiry and hoped he would be favored 
with the order. 

Next to the German’s letter on the wall is 
a second communication from Birming- 
ham. Having received no reply to its 
former missive, the English firm asked to 
know the reason why. The Spaniards re- 
sponded in a brief note: 

“We beg to inform that we have placed 
our order for the machinery with a German 
firm.” 

The moral of all this, if any, is not that 
the British are poor sales people, but rather 
that for too many years they had things 
rather too much their own way in export 
trade. There is no getting around a certain 
basic quality in human nature; namely, 
that people will work no harder than they 
have to; that they increase their efforts 
only as they are forced to by competition. 

It was also in Spain during this spring 
that I chanced to occupy the same com- 
partment on the twelve-hour ride from 


BRITISH SELLING AT HOME AND ABROAD : 
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Cordova to Madrid with a young Britisher 
from Sheffield, who was making a tour of 
the larger Spanish cities in the interest of a 
manufacturing firm in his home town. His 
father, it appeared, was managing director 
of the firm, which perhaps accounts for the 
young man’s somewhat sketchy sales meth- 
ods. Personally he was charming, with all 
the social graces of the fortunately placed 
young Englishman. He had sold in Cor- 
dova, he said, six guineas’ worth of his 
cutlery; and he laughed merrily as he ad- 
mitted that this was more than he had done 
in most of the other places he had visited. 
Of course he was a little handicapped by his 
limited knowledge of the Spanish language; 
when interviewing a client, hestated that he 
could catch about every fourth word, and 
filled in the balance by mental deduction. 
Usually he took along an interpreter from 
his hotel, but this was not always possible. 
Anyhow, he always left his price list and 
asked the client to write to Sheffield for any- 
thing needed. } 


Turning Down a Nice Order 


Business with his father’s factory, the 
young representative said, was pretty 
rotten. Working on short time, and all that 
sort of thing. He intended giving Madrid 
a rather cursory visit, a single day, in fact. 
Things were so quiet he was convinced 
there would be little or no business in his 
line and, besides, he was anxious to get 
home. There was something doing in a 
social way the following Monday. He 
could leave Madrid on the fast train Friday 
morning, be in Paris Saturday morning, 
and, if connections worked out all right, 
would be at home the same night. 

Manifestly it would be misleading to 
judge the business methods of an entire 
industry by the activities of a single repre- 
sentative, no matter how agreeable person- 


ally; but the thought occurs that if the - 


young Britisher’s father had been in retail 
trade and doing business locally, there 
would have been more pointed attention in 
his work. 

The British textile industry, centering in 
Manchester, probably approaches in ex- 
port operations nearest to the standards of 
sales efficiency set by British domestic 
traders. Manchester manufacturers sup- 
port regular classes in Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, and a dozen other Oriental lan- 
guages. The young man who expects to be- 
come a foreign salesman goes into a mill 
after his graduation from high school and 
learns manufacturing methods by actual 
work at the machines. Then he serves a 
year in his firm’s office to learn the shipping 
side. During his whole period of appren- 
ticeship he studies the language of the 
country where his work is to be. After this 
preparation he is sent out to his post for 
three or four years, then has a year at home 
to keep in touch with new methods of 
manufacture. 

There is no denying that the British are 
thorough. Yet thorough as is the Man- 
chester export manufacturer, there is not 
quite the resourcefulness, the get-the- 
business quality that obtains in domestic 
selling. It was only during the present year 
that the president of an American manu- 
facturing firm was in England on a visit 
to his London branch, and while there 
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conceived the idea of purchasing certain mae) 
terials for use in the American factory. Ac. 
companied by his London manager, an 
Englishman, he went to Manchester for) 
this purpose. Entering the office of a 
prominent export concern in the textile 
trade, the two asked to be shown samples 
of broadcloth, intimating that, if suited, an 
initial order might be placed for ten thou- 
sand yards of the fabric. 

The sales person in charge was polite, but 
distant. He showed his samples of broad- 
cloth liberally, but when the American sug- 
gested that slightly different colors and 
widths were required, he replied positively 
that his firm’s products were standardized 
as to colors and widths and that no deviae| 
tions could be made. The American, anx-| 
ious to buy and believing an order for ten| 
thousand yards of expensive fabric might | 
receive special consideration, insisted that 
the salesman should consult his superiors 
before turning down the proffered business. 
The salesman retired to an inner office for a| 
brief consultation and presently emerged | 
with the message that the firm had been in. 
export trade many years, had never been’ 
required by foreign buyers to alter its es- | 
tablished standards in any way, and would 
not consider doing so in the present in-| 
stance. | 

Thus rebuffed, the American and his 
English subordinate went out into the 
street, the former a little shocked by his 
contact with British export tradition. The 
Englishman understood the situation bea 
ter. 

“‘T think we’ve been in the wrong sort of | 
place,’ he said to his chief. “If you don’t} 
mind, I’ll take you to a firm in the domestic 
trade. We'll get what we want there, never) 
fear.” } 

Just around the corner was a concern | 
catering only to British buyers, and to) 
that the two men made their way. There| 
were found approximately the same goods 
as in the export house, but in everything 
else conditions were decidedly different. | 
When the sales person learned the Amer- | 
ican’s needs, he went without suggestion tb! 
the private office to ask if alterations might | 
be made. The head of the firm came out to} 
interview the visitors, and, when he learned | 
the exact requirements, stated he would at 
once telephone for the factory foreman. 
The foreman came; and, when the situa- 
tion was explained, volunteered the in- 
formation that the required changes in 
colors and widths could readily be made. | 
Within the space of an hour the American’s 
order was booked for a purchase running | 
close to the twenty-thousand-dollar mark. 


The Goad of Competition 


It was the young Englishman himself— 
the London manager for the American! 
firm—who told me the story. How, I 
asked him, did he know his superior could | 
get service with the concern in the domes- | 
tic trade, when it had been impossible to’ 
do business with the export concern? 
Why should two houses, both British and 
within fifty yards of each other, display 
such difference in business methods? 

“T knew by. the way they acted at the 
export place,’ he answered, “‘that they 
still labored under the delusion that Eng- 
land has no competition in world trade and 
that customers have to do business their 
way or not at all. It is a heritage of the’ 
years when British exporters really had no. 
serious competitors. 

“How did I know we would get service 
at the other place? Because I knew any 
firm whose business is domestic has to give’ 
service or go bankrupt. Competition in’ 
England itself has for three hundred years” 
been keener than in any country on earth. 
There have been times when the exporter 
could prosper on a take-it-or-leave-it pol-| 
icy; but the home trader has always had to) 
fight for business. He has to be a re 


salesman !’” } 
i 
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A REVELATION | OF CUSTOM BEAUTY! 
cA Revolution in (ustom Value! 


(Jilustrated) 

mr UDEBAKER 
MANDARD SIX 
GUSTOM SEDAN 


1385 


Big Six Custom Brougham $1985 
Big Six Custom Sedan (for 
seven) 
The President. . . . . 2385 
Prices f. 0. b. fattury 
Including full equipment, 4-wheel 
brakes and disc wheels 


Out of a custom of progressive better- 
ments emerges a Sedan with custom lines! 


A Standard Six with the lineaments 
and the luxury of a custom creation. 


A low-swung custom body with a long- 
swing custom effect. 

The gleaming beauty of duotone lac- 
quer and pin-Stripings for distinction. 


Chase Mohair upholstery, Butler finish 
hardware and exquisite broadlace trim. 


OUTSIDE, the gloss of a custom fin- 


Bae Wao bs GlO> Ry PSO ORS Ag is la Ol 


ish and the grace of a custom line. 


INSIDE, the riches of custom detail and 
the cachet of custom appointments. 


Disc wheels, four-wheel brakes, and the 
quiet Studebaker L-Head Motor, the most 
powerful in any car of its size and weight. 


And on the radiator the silvered figure 
of Atalanta in flight, symbolizing the 
futility of pursuit. 


Ask for a demonstration —that’s all 
Studebaker asks! 


OF AMERICA SOUTH 


BEND 


Equipment 


No-draft ventilating wind- 
shield, bumper and bumper- 
ettes, engine heat indicator 
and gasoline gauge on the 
dash, coincidental lock, oil 
filter and air purifier, automat- 
ic windshield cleaner, auto- 
matic spark control, rear vi- 
sion mirror; and two- beam 
acorn headlights, controlled 
from switch on steering 
wheel. 
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You know your 
hair is right 


N important luncheon engage- 

ment—you want to look your 

best—you must have complete self- 
confidence, perfect ease. Yet— 


Your hair! . 


For years men have worried over 
this—the most conspicuous part of 
their appearance. 


But now this embarrassing prob- 
lem is solved for every man. 


The solution—Stacomb. 


With Stacomb you know your 
hair will stay right—all day long. 
Stacomb gives your hair a healthy 
smoothness—brings out all its nat- 
ural sheen. 


The most rebellious hair quickly 
throws up the sponge when Stacomb 
gets into action. Forget those mis- 
guided days when every morning 
you doggedly brushed your hair— 
only to have it get out of place again 
—one hour—two hours later. 


Forget all those moss-grown 
methods you once tried in a vain at- 
tempt to make your stubborn hair 
“lie down.” Wetting with water for 
instance. Water only dried your 
scalp out, making it an easy prey 
to dandruff. 


Stacomb never does that—Stacomb 
supplies the very oils your hair needs 
to prevent dandruff. Yet never leaves 
it matted or greasy-looking. 

Try it tomorrow morning and then 
—forget your hair! Whenever your 
appearance counts you will know 
your hair looks right. 

Stacomb comes in jars, tubes and 
liquid form. Any drug store. In 
Canada, address Standard 
Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King 
Street, West, Toronto. 


Standard Laboratories, ine’ 
; Dept. A-87, 113 W. 18th St., N. ¥. C. 


comb. I prefer the kind checked:— 


i Original, cream form 0 New, liquid form 0 


ait ING £7100). csc ts bk alec sls SNe OD TRIES ae : 


Send me, free, a generous sample of Sta- | 
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BONDING HUMAN NATURE 


look a lot better to me than it had before I 


came into thatroom. I was finding out that, 
after all, surety companies themselves are 
also human, from the youngest employe to 
the highest. 

““Yes?”’ asked the president. 

“Mr. Smith told me I could speak to you 
about getting a raise.” 

“You’ve not been bringing in much 
money in premiums,” said the president 
briefly. ‘‘Sorry, but we have to judge a 
man by the results he gets.”’ 

That started me! After running my feet 
off all over the city on little one-horse in- 
vestigations, to be told that I wasn’t get- 
ting results! After all my pride in my $500 
and $1000 bonds! I forgot all about being 
in the office of the president. I forgot all 
about my embarrassment. All I saw was 
red! 

“That’s not fair!’’ I almost shouted at 
him. “I’ve had my addresses given to me. 
I haven’t had a chance to get anything ex- 
ceptsmall premiums. I’ve ” And I went 
on and gave him the whole story. It must 
have been quite a tirade. At first he only 
raised his eyebrows. Then he stood up. I 
kept right on. Nothing in the world seemed 
so important as to make him see that I was 
right; that to judge me on the total amount 
of the premiums I’d brought in was utterly 
unfair. 

“T ought to be getting your support,” 
I ended, ‘‘instead of criticism. I’ve been 
given little piffling odds and ends to look 
up all over the city, and I’ve done a good 
job with ’em. Now I want something more 
important.” 

Perhaps it was my dead earnestness that 
impressed him; it may have been the en- 
ergy, the confidence, the conceit, if you 
will. I always talk best when I’m mad. 

“Tf you can talk to other men the way 
you’ve just talked to me,’ he told me, 
“you've got the making of a real salesman 
in you. We'll give you your chance.” 

I walked out of the office on air! 


Bonds That Bind 


The outside agent of a surety company 
has plenty of places to look for business. 
Every store has its employes, its bookkeep- 
ers or clerks, who may need to be bonded. 
Every club has its steward or manager. 
By watching the daily papers an agent can 
get innumerable leads; every formation of 
a partnership, every notice of ineorpora- 
tion means a new business. Every munici- 
pal project—a new town hall, a new school, 
a new bridge across the river—means bids 
and eventually the awarding of a contract. 
Those bidding will have to put up bid 
bonds to guarantee performance if their 
bid is accepted. The surety company writ- 
ing the bid bond almost inevitably gets the 


chance to write, later, the contract bond ° 


guaranteeing successful completion of the 
project. Every news item concerning ar- 
rests or litigation offers its possibilities of 
writing bail bonds, appeal bonds, or what 
not; even the obituary column indicates 
where executors may be bonded, or trust 
estates, also requiring bond, created. When 
business is dull the full gamut is completed; 
for even each notice of bankruptcy means 
the appointment of a receiver who will have 
to furnish his surety bond. 

During the past twenty years the surety 
business has developed along many differ- 
ent lines. Beginning with guaranteeing the 
fidelity of servants, it spread first to cashiers, 
sheriffs, and all manner of employes, down 
to the watchmen and doorkeepers of banks. 
Then a vast new field opened up, in guar- 
anteeing the performance of contracts. For 
example, you cannot supply the United 
States Government with anything—coal, 
machinery, army supplies—without a bond. 
The same is true of state governments, and 
most municipal governments as well. In 
1926 something like $1,000,000,000 worth 
of roads will be constructed in the United 
States, and every one of the projects 


(Continued from Page 25) 


will require a surety bond guaranteeing 
satisfactory performance. The premiums 


on road bonds alone will total nearly $15,- - 


000,000. So you can see that, with the 
business still feeling its way out into new 
fields, still only partially known and under- 
stood, it was not hard for me to find cus- 
tomers. 

But my experience with the small fra- 
ternal bonds in different parts of the city 
had shown me I would have to go after big 
business if I wanted to get big returns. My 
talk with the president indicated I would 
be judged on gross results. Petty investi- 
gations, I decided, could be left to chaps 
who weren’t so much interested in big 
figures as I was. So I got lists of prospects 
from the Stock Exchange. I got suggestions 
from men whom I’d met in my mercantile- 
agency investigating. Best of all, I got lists 
from my former mercantile-agency friends. 
Before I got through I had what seemed 
like half the important concerns in New 
York on my list. Then, to save time, I 
grouped them by localities, by streets or by 
single big office buildings. I’d begin on one 
side of a street and work straight down that 
side, then come back along the other side. 
I’d begin at the top of the Woolworth 
Building, or the Equitable, or whatever it 
might be, and work down from floor to 
floor, taking in every firm I had checked on 
my list, and often a lot more as well. 


My First Big Sale 


One of my first prospects was the head of 
a concern employing nearly 1200 men. I 
tried to get him to take what is called a 
“schedule bond’”’; a form of fidelity bond 
that protects against dishonesty on the 
part of employes occupying any of the 
positions enumerated in the schedule. The 
total premium ran into the thousands. I 
explained the advantage of doing business 
with the company that I represented. He 
listened, noncommittal. He was a typical 
American business man— glasses, iron-gray 
hair and close-cropped mustache. 

“You’re carrying hundreds of unbonded 
employes,” I told him. ‘Any one of them, 
right while we’re sitting here talking, may 
have gone wrong and made away with, say, 
$12,000 or $14,000 of the company’s money. 
Yet you’ve taken no measures to protect 
yourself against such a possibility.” 

“‘T’ll think it over,” he said. 

I got up to go. 

“‘There’s a chance you’ll do it? You’re 
not definitely deciding against it?” 

He smiled. ‘‘No, I’m not deciding yet, 
one way or the other.” 

I called on him again, and again and 
again. Each time I ended up with that 
final question: ‘‘There’s a chance you'll do 
it?’’ I didn’t want to waste time if he was 
merely kidding me along until I got tired. 
Then I made the question more emphatic. 
“Ts there a good chance you’ll do it?” 

Finally it got to where he really had to 
decide one way or the other. 

“T’ll let you know tomorrow,” he said. 

“Took here, Mr. Brown,’ I told him. “If 
you're ready to decide tomorrow, can’t you 
just as well doit now? Then I’ll get a good 
night’s sleep, instead of lying awake think- 
ing about it.” 

“Oh, you'll sleep all right,” he answered, 
“either way.” 

“T didn’t last night.’’ It was the truth. 

He looked at me again, as though he had 
not realized how young I was, or how green. 
Then he smiled, and I knew I had won. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘We’ll fix it up 
today.” 

That was my first big sale) My com- 
mission amounted to nearly $1500. It 
brought home to me afresh the newness of 
the surety business and its abundant op- 
portunities. 

All together, that very first month on 
my own as an outside free agent, my earn- 
ings amounted to nearly $2500. It still 
stands, I think, as a record. 


ae 


Later, naturally, I didn’t take things} 
quite so hard, but I had to hustle to keep 
anywhere near that mark I established in 
my first month. ~ 

Each time I sold a bond it had to be 
passed on by the company’s underwriters’! 
before the deal finally went through. AsI 
began to bring in important bonds, I had 
often to go personally into the under- 
writers’ room and explain why I considered 
the business under discussion a good risk, 
On one of those occasions I overheard 
a conversation that opened my eyes. A 
contract bond that beggared anything [| 
had yet thought of was under consideration, 
It ran far into the millions, and was to 
guarantee successful completion of a new) 
subway extension. The contractor was) 
experienced in subway building, of un- 
questioned integrity, and financially sound, 
with a long record of successful achievement) 
to his credit. To guarantee performance) 
seemed safe. Yet, because of the size of the! 
risk, every possible consideration had been’ 
looked into minutely. As I came in it was) 
decided that the risk would be accepted, 
Then one of the vice presidents thought of 
something else. \ 

“Look here,” he said. “Isn’t that sub- 
way tunnel going to cross under the elevated 
tracks where they’re usually far above a) 
street level?” 

They looked at the plans again to make 
sure, comparing them with the surface 
maps. Certainly the subway would run 
under the high elevated tracks at that) 
point. But what of it? 

“It’s the first time,” explained the older 
man, “that a subway has been put une 
an elevated structure as high as that, over, 
which trains have been passing for so long | 
time. What has the effect been on the 
rocks below the surface? Isn’t it possible 
that some new difficulties of construction} 
that haven’t been figured will be en- 
countered there, if the bedrock has been 
affected by the vibration over so many 
years? Isn’t there a possibility of bad 
cave-ins that will affect surface property) 
and mean a big loss in damages?” 

Because of that possibility it was de 
cided to split the risk up after all; it was! 
divided among eight different companies. 

“‘T’ve never realized before,”’ I remarked. 
a little later, when my own business had. 
been approved, 
underwriters have to take into account.” 

“Successful surety underwriting,” the 
vice president answered, “‘is the intelligent 
anticipation of every possible eventuality, 
no matter how improbable. Do you happen! 
to know that yesterday in this room we 
passed judgment on more than $12,000,00( 
worth of risks? And the daily average is 
close to $7,000,000.” | 


Bonds and Blondes 


It. would not take very many days oj 
bad guessing, at that rate, to put even the! 
strongest surety company of all out of busi- 
ness. Where in life insurance, or even healtk” 
and accident insurance, decisions can be. 
rested on definite figures and percentages) 
in the surety business, which is continually 
underwriting the unknown quantity, the 
weakness of human nature, the mistakes ol! 
human judgment, each separate decision, 
in the very nature of things, has to be 
different from all the rest. Each separate 
application—a fidelity bond, guaranteeing 
honesty; a bid, or contract bond, guaran-| 
teeing performance; a fiduciary bond, 
guaranteeing fulfillment of trust; and each 
of the rest—has to be passed upon and ac 
cepted or rejected on its merits. Is it any 
wonder that during the past two years one 
of the big surety companies has taken in 
nearly $50,000,000 in gross premiums and 
yet lost money? 

Wherever the risk of a bond I had secured 
was great I learned to ask for collateral as 
definitely as a bank would ask for security| 

(Continued on Page 70) , 
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A Challenge 


We’ll make a little wager with you that 
if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you’ll come back for more. 


LARGE TUBE — 25 CENTS 


Truth 
from a 


child 


HE next-door neigh- 
bor in this little girl’s 
town used to call every 
now and then. And each 
time when he came he 
would pick her up and kiss 
her. 

Always she remonstrat- 
ed, tried to escape; for it 
was really a sort of ordeal 
to her. 

Finally one day the visi- 
tor determined to find out 
why the child acted so curi- 
ously. 

It was really a surprise 
to him, but so often you 
get the real truth only from 


a child. 


*  * OF 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infections. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 114 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louts, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
on making aloan. You can see how essential 
this was. Take court bonds, for instance, of 
which there are some twenty-six different, 
varieties. An appeal bond, guaranteeing 
payment of the award and costs, if the de- 
cision of the lower court is sustained by the 
court above, means that in something like 
three cases out of four the payment must 
eventually be met. Naturally no surety 


company is going to underwrite a bond of 


that sort, which is the equivalent of a 
promissory note, unless adequate collateral 
is put up. They’d be crazy to underwrite, 
for a nominal premium, a bond they’d 
probably have to make good on themselves, 
unless adequately protected. Moreover, 
they have to see that the collateral is 
such as a bank would accept, readily ne- 
gotiable, to avoid expense, risk, and un- 
necessary delay. 

In these cases where I secured collateral 
I came to realize that any surety company 
has to exercise the greatest care in safe- 
guarding it, just as a bank has to pro- 
tect the property of a trust estate assigned 
to it. My sharpest lesson came when a 
litigant for whom I had secured a $40,000 
bond on a case under appeal deposited with 
us $40,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. That 
was all right so far. Then one day he came 
around and wanted to take the bonds out 
to register them. It seemed to be a reason- 
able enough request and they were turned 
over to him. But when a couple of hours 
had passed and he hadn’t returned them 
somebody began to feel uneasy, and an 
effort was made to locate him. It appeared 
he’d got word from his lawyers that his 
appeal would unquestionably be decided 
adversely. He had converted as much 
property as he could into cash, dropped 
around to pick up the bonds, and dis- 
appeared. It developed later that he’d left 
for Mexico, accompanied by a very beauti- 
ful blonde. 


Pity the Poor Defaulter 


As I gradually came in touch more and 
more with the ramifications of the business 
I found that a big modern surety company 
operates in four directions. 

First, it investigates risks—the trust- 
worthiness of a bookkeeper or trustee; the 
skill, integrity and financial standing of a 
contractor. To get this information it ap- 
plies to a mercantile agency for the credit 
rating of the man or concern under investi- 
gation. It sends out men to ask questions 
of janitors, gas companies, butchers, watch- 
men, banks, business houses. 

Second, having completed the investiga- 
tion to its satisfaction, it underwrites the 
risk, guaranteeing performance. 

Third, in case of loss it pays the deficit 
to the amount of the bond, like any in- 
surance company. 

Fourth, it salvages whatever of value 
may be secured to reduce the loss, following 
a defaulting bank cashier and compelling 
him, perhaps, to make restitution, or pos- 
sibly taking over and completing an un- 
finished contract. 

This last division of surety-company 
work—the salvage department that at- 
tempts to cut down losses by recovering 
part at least of the sum made away with— 
handles one of the most dramatic phases of 
the business. It reveals astonishing kinks 
in human nature. In one case not long ago 
our claim agent went to a small-town bank 
cashier who had managed to get away with 
close to $50,000 in speculation and high 
living. He made a clean breast of the 
whole affair, but the money was gone. 

“Haven’t you any assets at all,” our 
adjuster asked him, ‘‘that you could turn 
in to make even partial restitution?”’ 

“Not a thing!”’ he answered cheerfully. 

“But the automobile you’re driving,” 
the adjuster persisted. ‘‘ What about that? 
Isn’t it yours?’”’ The ex-cashier was known 
to be driving an almost new, expensive car. 

“Sure, I’ve got a machine, all right,’’ he 
replied readily enough. ‘‘But you can’t 
expect me to give that up! Why, I have to 


1? 


have it to get around in! 


THE SATURDAY 


He had stolen close to $50,000 of the de- 
positors’ money, and felt unjustly treated 


when asked to give up a $5000 automobile » 


he had purchased with part of it! 

Occasionally the salvage-department de- 
tectives are able to pick up a hot trail, with 
surprising results. One day recently a big 
automobile drove up to the curb in front of 
a New York candy store located on Seventh 
Avenue. A neat, businesslike man stepped 
out, leaving an attractive woman in the car, 
and bought a pound box of candy. He was 
rather fussy in his selection, finally choosing 
an expensive variety. He gave a twenty- 
dollar bill in payment, receiving in ex- 
change a ten-dollar bill, a five, and some 
ones. When he got back to the auto, he 
returned and reéntered thestore, apparently 
having just examined the money. 

“This five-dollar bill you just gave me,”’ 
he challenged, holding out a bill, ‘“‘is 
counterfeit.” 


Al Profit From a Loss 


The proprietor of the store was called, 
looked the bill over, admitted it was a 
counterfeit, and gave the man another five 
in place of it. The customer thanked him, 
went back to his machine and drove off. 
The proprietor, going over the transaction, 
looked at the twenty-dollar bill and dis- 
covered it, too, was counterfeit. He hap- 
pened to be the holder of one of the small 
fraud bonds that our company issues, pro- 
tecting hotels, stores, and other business 
concerns to the sum of, say, $500 against 
forged checks or other losses that result 
from human crookedness. 

He took up his telephone immediately 
and called our home office. Two detectives 
were put on the case at once. They were at 
the store in less than twenty minutes. The 
inability of the counterfeit passer to resist 
the temptation to add another five dollars 
to the twenty he had already received had 
resulted in their striking a hot trail. Within 
three-quarters of an hour they had located 
the big machine and arrested the man and 
woman, still working on Seventh Avenue 
less than a mile from the store that had 
turned in the alarm. Under the rear seat of 
the car they found fourteen boxes of candy! 

Recoveries on all claims—theft, em- 
bezzlement, defalcations of all kinds—run 
between a third and a half of the amount 
originally taken. But when the expenses 
of making the recovery are taken into ac- 
count it is a good salvage department in- 
deed that can get back a net 30 per cent of 
the original losses over any extended period. 

I learned of another important phase of 
salvage work that comes when a company 
takes over the completion of a contract or 
business project on which the bonded con- 
tractor has been unable to make good. One 
of the most striking examples of this was 
furnished a few years ago when one surety 
company wrote a contract bond for the 
corporation that was to put a tunnel, 
planned to increase the New York water 
supply, through the Catskill Mountains. 
The tunnel was to be horseshoe shaped, 
eleven feet high, eighteen and two-tenths 
miles long. Merely planting the job— 
getting the men on the ground, housing 
them, preparing all the necessary arrange- 
ments for holding them, even down to 
movies for their entertainment—cost $1,- 
000,000. Then, because of the war con- 
ditions that prevailed at the time, the 
price of labor went skyrocketing and the 
contractor went broke. He couldn’t com- 
plete the job. 

Three courses were open to the surety 
company: They could pay the bond and 
take their loss, which would run to several 
million dollars. They could back the con- 
tractor further, and make him finish the 
job, standing for whatever loss there might 
be above contract price. Or they could 
take over the work and finish the job them- 
selves. They sent out engineers to make 
surveys and advise them as to the best 
thing to do. On their recommendation a 
subsidiary company was formed to take 
over the work.. New York City granted an 
additional year’s time for the completion of 
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the contract. The new tunnel company 
worked effectively. It had greater re- 
sources, both in money and materials, at its 
command than the original contractor. It 
was able to comb the country for the best 
engineers. It developed new methods of 
drilling that went 50 per cent farther on a 
single blast than did the old method. The 
job was finished eight months ahead of the 
time set in the original contract, and the 
surety company cleared more than $1,000,- 
000 on it! 

Little by little, during the past ten years, 
selling a bond of one sort here and a still 
bigger one of an entirely different type the 
next week, I have learned almost all there 
is to know about surety. Yet the business 
has grown so fast, and is so diversified, that 
I am kept jumping by the new details that 
crop up with each new risk. For example, 
one of the contract bonds I was working on 
a while ago—which failed to go through 
when, after long negotiations, the principal 
was finally unable to get together the se- 
curity we demanded—concerned a $1,000,- 
000 deal in reindeer. It seems that nations 
with possessions in the Arctic and Antarctic 
develop the reindeer industry in order to 
foster the animal life that is necessary to 
support human life in those cold latitudes. 
Some years ago the United States Govern- 
ment went into reindeer breeding in Alaska, 
and imported a herd from Norway. The 
animals died. The Alaskan climate wasn’t 
right. Siberian reindeer, sold to us by the 
Russian Government, did better, and are 
now being bred successfully in Alaska. 
Recently, when the British Government 
wanted 4000 reindeer, it went to one of the 
biggest reindeer dealers in the world, who 
lives in San Francisco. He was to drive the 
reindeer 1000 miles, from Alaska to British 
Columbia. The herd, it was estimated, 
would increase by 1000 in the two years 
necessary for the trip. 

The British Government demanded a 
surety bond that the reindeer would be de- 
livered. Even though the deal fell through, 
the project gives an idea of how large 
transactions in little-known businesses may 
be. 

An amazing variety of bonding is neces- 
sary where, in businesses for which Federal, 
state, or municipal governments require 
permits or licenses, surety companies have 
to guarantee that the licensees will not over- 
step their permits. The list includes dealers 
in hog-cholera serum, fortune tellers, em- 
balmers, collectors of birds’ eggs, clam 
dredgers, manufacturers of lightning rods, 
and enough more to make you dizzy. Three 
surety companies now own half the entire 
supply of pure prewar gin officially acknowl- 
edged to be in this country. There are 
105,000 gallons, made in Peoria, Illinois. 
It was taken as part of the collateral when 
a steamship corporation failed for a big loss 
under a $1,000,000 bond which the three 
companies had underwritten together. 
Storage charges alone, on that gin, run to 
$10,000 a year. 


We Buy Some Jewelry 


In fiduciary bonds it has been found that 
the trusts that should be the most sacred 
are, as a matter of fact, the most often 
abused. The trustee of the estate of an 
incompetent, perhaps of a child, is most apt 
to abuse the confidence reposed in him, 
probably because the opportunities afforded 
make the temptation so much harder to 
resist. At the same time it is true that care- 
lessness and the gradual dissipation of funds 
over a term of years more often result in 
loss than any deliberate intention to take 
advantage of the helpless beneficiary of the 
trust. 

Bail bonds, which in the early days made 
up an important part of the surety business, 
gave the companies a bad name, and have 
proved, in the long run, less and less satis- 
factory. They were underwritten originally 
on the legal supposition that every man is 
innocent until proved guilty. During the 
war this assumption began to be beaten 
down when the companies refused to write 
bonds for men accused of treason or other 
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crimes against the Government. This atti- | 
tude has spread, until now the best com- | 
panies ask ‘‘Is the man really innocent?” 
and have begun to refuse cases where the 
evidence is all against the defendant. An 
illustration of how bail bonds may interfere 
with larger and more legitimate lines of | 
business was furnished recently when a 
jewelry store, covered by burglary insurance 
through one of our subsidiaries, announced 
the theft of $300,000 worth of jewels. We 
paid the loss. Investigation showed that 
the police had already succeeded in arrest- 
ing the thieves, who had furnished high bail 
and had been turned loose. Our own court 
department had written the bail bond that 
had set them free, accepting as security the 
same jewels that we were paying the jewaag 
company for! 


Bonding Finance Companies 


My own interest has taken me into a 
comparatively new department of the 
surety business that has been becoming in- | 
creasingly important during the last few | 
years. This is the field of finance bonds, 
Each year sees more and more business | 
done on the installment plan. Each year | 
sees a further extension of credit, by means | 
of finance companies, from dealer to cus- © 
tomer. Pal 

More than three-quarters of all the 
automobiles sold in the United States 
today are sold on installment. Even in the 
secondhand market, automobiles change 
hands now to a very great extent on time 
payments. With nearly 20,000,000 trucks 
and automobiles now in use in this coun- 
try, with an estimated value of something | 
like $12,000,000,000, it is probably not too | 
much to say that $5,000,000,000 worth of 
deferred payments are due today in the 
automobile business alone. 

When you add to automobiles house | 
furniture, books, electric equipment, pho- 
nographs, pianos, radio sets, and all the 
thousand and one other things that go to 
makeup the living equipment of the present- | 
day civilization, you get a staggering total. | 
Into this the surety companies are reaching | 
each day more widely. One trucking concern 
now has $7,000,000 in payments due. The | 
surety bond guaranteeing those payments _ 
makes it possible for the company to finance — 
its huge projects and go ahead on a scale | 
that would be impossible if only its own | 
credit were available. Yet, as in so many | 
other instances, the surety company takes | 
a surprisingly small risk, and the banks that 
advance credit on the surety-company 
bonds take almost none at all. The security 
runs as follows: 

First, there is the purchaser’s note, given 
after investigation of his financial standing, 
with his agreement to pay according to the | 
sale contract. Second, there is the indorse- | 
ment of the local agent selling the truck, | 
making him also responsible with whatever 
business assets he may have. Third, there - 
is the truck itself, as collateral that can be | 
repossessed in case of nonpayment. Fourth, 
there is the indorsement of the finance com- | 
pany that advances the money to the local 
agent. And fifth, there is the surety bond, 
guaranteeing that the finance company 
will meet its obligation to the bank. 

Installment field dealers don’t often go | 
wrong for petty amounts. They don’t often 
go wrong at all, for that matter, but when 
they do it’s as well planned and deliberate | 
as the defalcations of married men, and | 
usually runs to big figures. | 

I’ve never regretted my choice of the 
surety business for a life work. I’ve seen it 
progress, step by step, to bigger and bigger 
fields. It has given me, personally, a larger 
return each year in both satisfaction and 
money. From the very start of my work as | 
an outside agent, following my years of 
drudging at sixty dollars a month, I have 
made good. Today I have my own selling | 
staff, organized as a separate corporation, 
to follow up and complete the business | 
I bring in. I am looked upon as one of the | 
go-getters of the entire industry, and enjoy. 
a personal income from my awed 
that usually runs above $2000 a week. 
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in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish 
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DuPont Duco marks the period 
of an énduring Furniture Finish 
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FURNITURE SALE 


Every piece 1s 
finished with 
DU PONT DUCO 


Tt must be good furniture 
—it’s finished with Duco 


If the furniture you buy is finished with DUCO, you can be as- 
sured that it is good value——for the makers of furniture who use 
DUCO are among the best judges of value! And if the furniture 
is finished with DUCO you have a right to expect that long after 
you have bought it, its DUCO finish will still have its original 
velvety sheen! 


Buy ‘beauty insurance’? by asking for Duco-finished furni~ 
ture. You can identify it by the“ finished with Duco’ label, 
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DUCO 


s=— THERE IS ONLY ONE DUCO-DUPONT DUCO @==zexeererererereree S5 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Be an authority on furniture! Send—today—for this wonderful book! 


Are you interested in period furniture and its reproduction? If so, this beautiful 


ne & ‘ : ° 
64 page book may save you many costly mistakes. Furniture Yesterday and Box's, Parlin, N.J: 
Today’’ is written by one of America’s foremost authorities on period 
. . . . . . al ~ o , 6S + 
furniture, and is profusely illustrated with authentic pieces from the leds cend de luxe book’ Furniture 
; Wi M i M Ma NewYork Ci Yesterday and Today. Enclosed 
American Wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, And Soc: 
and other sources. It is a veritable gold-mine of information. 
Send 50 cents in stamps, money order, or check, to Nee. Gee) SEU, sR Eee F 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Box S, 
Parlin, N. J. Worth many times its cost! Address escnscheat settee Ret acttascars soe ascieaag estos chae 
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THE SUPERB WILLYS-KNIGHT GREAT SIX SEDAN $2295 


Don’t fail to see this super-powerful, exqui- that those whose experience and judgment —— 
sitely beautiful Great Six Sedan at your earli- © must commagd your consideration pro- 
est opportunity. Its unique Knight sleeve- | nounce it one of the world’s finest auto- 


valve power-plant in the superbly-built mobiles... .The new Willys Finance Plan 
Willys-Knight chassis has been surrounded —_ means less money down, smaller monthly pay- 
with such luxury and elegance and comfort = ments: and the lowest credit in the industry. 
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All prices F. O. B. Factory. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice 
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SL distinguished 
society matron records 
a motoring predilection. 


IKE seeks like...The world’s elect 
comes to the car-elect... It is inevi- 
table that those who by birthright 

move in America’s most select social orbits 
should join with our leaders in art and science, 
and with the Kings and Princes of the earth, 
in outspoken expressions of esteem for a motor- 
car as irreproachably beautiful, as exquisitely lux- 
urious, as surpassingly efficient as the Willys- 
Knight Great Six Sedan. 
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The Knight sleeve-valve engine— patented, pro- 
tected, exclusive. An engine you'll never wear 
out. The only automobile engine in the world 
that actually zmproves with use... 


In this modern, extremely efficient motor of 
the Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan, you have 
one of the great features responsible for the sale 
of more than 25,000 of these superb Sixes in 
the last 12. months—a sales gain of 62% in the 
first six months of this year. A success-record 
never before equaled in the same length of 
time, we believe, by any luxury car. 
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With no carbon troubles, no valves to grind, 
the Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan cuts the 
customary up-keep costs in two. At the same 
time it completely wipes out the frequent and 
always inconvenient lay-ups the carbon-cleaning 
and valve-grinding nuisances necessitate in all 
cars of poppet-valve design... 


Le 


MRS. JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
-wife of the ex-Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


rrz “Such a feeling of power, yet so delightfully 
quiet» 77 As close to an ideal means of getting 
about quickly and comfortably as I can well 
conceive ofr 7+ Certainly no woman could ask 
fora more charmingly appointed or more easily 


handled motor-car’’1 77 


Its engine requiring practically no adjustments, 
no repairs, inthe Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan 
you have a car that stays out of the repair shop 
and in your service, uninterruptedly, day in and 
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day out. Owner after owner will tell you that, 
throughout his entire period of ownership, he has 
never been without the use of his car, because 
of engine troubles, for a day or a single hour. 
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From the first turn of its sleeve-valve engine, 
the most powerful, most highly efficient and 
quietest in operation of all cars of its type or 
class—the Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan—to 
a mileage point still undetermined — gains in 
power, gains in efficiency, gains in smoothness 
and silence wzth every mile. Thus you are for- 
ever protected against that weakness inherent 
in all poppet-valve cars—their tendency to 
become noisy, /es powerful, /es efficient after 
a few tens of thousands of miles. 
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With its power-plant lending itself so marvel- 
ously to flexible, high-torque development, the 
Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan has upset all 
previous ideas of motor-car speed and power. 
Super-efficient, it has established standards for 
smoothness and quietness of operation and 
records for economy beyond anything ever 
before achieved. It is inevitable that the public 
should recognize and reward such superiority. 
Each succeeding month we are building more 
Knight-engined cars than ever were built in any 
preceding month in history. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
WILLYS-OVERLAND CROSSLEY Ltd., Stockport, Eng. 


WITH AN ENGINE 
YOULL NEVER 
WEAR OUT 
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“The youngest is seventy-four, sir.’ 

“*What—and he’s an orphan?’ 

“*To you doubt it?’ he said. And I 
didn’t, come to think of it. I was about to 
apologize to him for seeming to impugn the 
good faith of his enterprise, when the lady 
horned in. 

“*Bosh,’ she said, leading me astray. 
‘Let me ask you just one question, sir. 
What is our national bird?’ 

“«The eagle, madam,’ I said. 

“«The bald-headed eagle, sir,’ she said, 
narrowing her eyes at me. ‘Why did you 
gag on that damning word, sir? I'll tell 
you—it was because you were ashamed. 
You are an American, sir, and proud of 
your country in most respects, and you 
blushed to say that your national emblem 
and mascot was bald-headed. Does such a 
stain rest on the escutcheon of any other 
nation? No, sir. France has the Gallic 
cock, with tall crest erect; England has the 
lion of plentiful mane; even Russia has the 
hairy bear—but the American eagle is bald- 
headed. As director of public relations for 
the United Coiffeurs of America, I am fos- 
tering a patriotic movement for scientific 
experiment to grow hair on the American 
eagle, or in the alternative, to provide him 
and each and every one of him with a de- 
cent and seemly toupee.’ 

“*Come in, Mr. Pethick,’ said Miss 
Heyduke, opening the parlor door. She 
said to the others, blocking them off, ‘ You'll 
excuse us, won’t you? Mr. Pethick is here 
on business, so we shan’t detain you long. 
Do wait, please.’ 

‘She was a woman of about thirty-eight, 
rawboned and homely, with brilliant and 
uneasy blue eyes. She had much manner, 
and I wondered what she had to hide—she 
smiled so energetically, widening her eyes 
and showing twelve teeth of her uppers, and 
tilting her bobbed head. She shouldn’t 
have bobbed .her hair, poor woman; it 
gave her nothing with which to hold back 
her ears. An imported suggestion of the 
masculine is fetching in a pretty woman, 
there’s no denying. 

““*T have received a letter addressed to 
father,’ she said cordially. ‘But, Mr. 
Pethick, father is dead.’ 

““What!’ I exclaimed, visibly taken 
aback. ‘My old friend Pearson J. Heyduke 
is dead? You don’t tell me. Why, this is 
a great shock. It seems only yesterday that 
he was in the office making a payment on 
that lot and telling me that he had received 
an offer of eight hundred dollars for it as 
soon as he had the deed. Why, he was one 
of my first customers. He came in the 
office, it seems to me, about six months ago, 
on the very day that I bought the prop- 
erty 

“Oh, no, Mr. Pethick,’ she said, laugh- 
ing politely. ‘Father is dead just fourteen 
years last Wednesday. Yes, we put the 
annual reminder in the newspaper that day 
for the eyes of his sorrowing friends. He 
had many dear friends, Mr. Pethick. You 
yourself must have been very fond of him 
to have kept his memory so green. Is it 
possible that you didn’t know of his death?’ 

“<Tt escaped me somehow,’ I said, get- 
ting up to go. I would need time to mull 
things over if I was to collect that last pay- 
ment on the lot; the account was suspi- 
ciously old. ‘Good day, Miss Heyduke. 
I’m a bit shaken by this news of my old 
comrade, but I want you to feel that I am 
your friend as I was your father’s, and if 
you want any real-estate advice - 

“Oh, but I do, indeed, Mr. Pethick,’ she 
said, detaining me. ‘I asked you to call on 
the chance that you might bea former friend 
of father and able to advise me in a real- 
estate matter. And now I’m so glad. 

“<Tt is about this house, Mr. Pethick. 
My father advised us—my brother and me, 
the only children—never to sell it, and I am 
sure we did well not to sell it hitherto. The 
rents have increased so greatly of late years. 
But now I am urged by various brokers to 
seize a chance to sell; they tell me that the 
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rents are about to fall substantially. Do 
you think I should sell it? They tell me 
that they can secure for me a price of three 
hundred and ten thousand dollars.’ 

“*For this house?’ I said. ‘Absurd, Miss 
Heyduke. The men who so advised you are 
an unprincipled crew of bandits. Yes, cer- 
tainly the rents will fall; but that does not 
say you need get panicky. Let me have 
the particulars, and I’ll study it over and 
suggest something tempting.’ 

“*You are good,’ she said, giving me a 
set of figures from an escritoire. ‘The agent 
compiled this for me to show the brokers. 
These business matters are foreign to me. 
I have been active in worthwhile causes and 
movements, but ——’ 

“*Pardon me,’ I said, recollecting the 
name. ‘Weren’t you identified with wom- 
an’s suffrage? Are you perhaps the prom- 
inent leader known to the newspapers as 
Colonel Heyduke? By George, to think 
that you should be the daughter of my old 
friend! And since the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment put the quencher on that racket, in a 
way of speaking, haven’t you been a bit of a 
socialist? I do think I saw your name in 
connection with that mill strike at Fall 
River.’ 

““T went to jail there,’ she said, lifting 
her chin proudly. 

““*You have my complete understanding, 
Miss Heyduke,’ I said. ‘I have been in jail 
myself, several times.’ 

“*Oh, how fine of you!’ she cried with en- 
thusiasm. ‘Your nature has been deep- 
ened by suffering and made sweet. Tell 
me, did you make a book of it?’ 

“«That was the glaring injustice, Miss 
Heyduke,’ I said. ‘I was only the sheet 
writer, and the fellow who made the book 
bought out. But don’t let’s talk about 
those days, please.’ 

“The door opened and her brother 
lounged in, with his hands in his pockets 
and his hat on the side of his head—a slow 
and heavy youth of thirty or thirty-two 
with a spoiled sense of humor, a complete 
loafer who had never done a tap in his life. 
He gave me a harsh look and said to his sis- 
ter, ‘Who’s the gentleman in the white 
chest protector, Renée? What bunk is he 
steering for?’ He spoke in a heavy nasal 
drawl. 

«Mr. Pethick is an old friend of father’s,’ 
said Miss Heyduke sharply. ‘My brother, 
Norval, Mr. Pethick. Mr. Pethick has just 
heard of father’s death.’ 

“Go away,’ said Norval, giving me a 
limp hand. ‘Heard that, hashe? Give him 
time; give him time, and he’ll be as wise as 
any of them yet. Here’s one for you, Mr. 
Pethick—do you know that a big steam- 
ship has been sunk and thousands of people 
drowned?’ 

“Why, no,’ I said, startled. ‘When did 
this happen? What ship was it, Mr. Hey- 
duke? By George!’ 

““«Tt was called the Lusitania,’ he drawled, 
‘and it happened only about ten years ago. 
I thought you’d be surprised. Say, Renée, 
this old fellow is fun. Where’s he been 
parked all these years?’ 

““Among other places,’ she said frostily; 
‘he’s been incarcerated for a cause.’ 

““*And they gave him back the same old 
vest,’ said the young rowdy. ‘Were you 
just going out, pop? I'll go with you and 
explain things or you'll get a stroke. Let 
me have ten dollars, Renée, will you?’ 

“*Not another cent,’ she snapped, ‘and 
I’m sorry I have to give you any money at 
all.’ 

“«But any money at all is what I’m ask- 
ing you for, Renée. Can you tie her for a 
hard heart, pop? So you were a friend of 
dad’s. Come on out with me. I know a 
place.’ 

‘“““Be back here at seven for dinner, Nor- 
val,’ she called after him, as I left the room 
with a promise to call shortly. 

“The lady friend of bald eagles bolted 
through the parlor door and shut it firmly 
after her. 
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“«*Seven sharp it is,’ said Norval, lifting 
down a clock from the foyer mantel and 
putting it under his arm. ‘I’ll just take 
this with me and set it up in a hock-shop 
window across the way from the place so I 
can watch it and not keep dinner waiting. 
Step in here, pop, and I’ll shew you what’s 
called an elevator. Don’t yell now, or I'll 
drop the clock, I’m jumpy.’ 

“He spoke clearly and he did not stagger 
in his walk, but he was certainly under the 
influence; and a man is a thoroughly ex- 
perienced drinker when alcohol does not 
disorder him. Those heavy souses seem to 
hold the booze like camels. He was a 
mournful example of the result of giving an 
unambitious young man an ample income 
and releasing him from healthful work. 

“T went with him. We talked over the 
family affairs for, several hours. 

“‘T had another talk with Miss Heyduke 
the next day. I offered to lease her land 
from her for the purpose of building a new 
fifteen-story apartment hotel on it, and pay 
her fifty thousand a year. That would 
show her a much bigger income than she 
had from the old seven-story flat, and no 
trouble of management or worry about fall- 
ing rents, and she could devote her carefree 
time to causes and other rackets. 

“All I asked her to do was to let me mort- 
gage the fee for building money; that is to 
say, her lease was to be subordinated to a 
first mortgage only. I told her, what any- 
body would tell her that knew financing, 
that savings banks and trust companies 
would not lend if the new house was to be 
built on leased ground, and they would 
have to have a first lien. 

“But, Miss Heyduke,’ I said, ‘such in- 
stitutions cannot lend over sixty per cent of 
the value of land and improvements, so you 
will really be much safer than you are at 
present. I will get you appraisals from real- 
estate experts up to any sum you care to 
name. Let me, for instance, get you an 
appraisal showing that the completed oper- 
ation will be worth eight hundred thousand 
dollars over the first mortgage. How is 
that?’ 

“*But if they don’t pay me the rent any 
time?’ she said. 

““«Then you take over the house and win 
their eight hundred thousand dollars,’ I 
said. 

““« And we would own the property at all 
times? You know, Mr. Pethick, father told 
us not to sell it.’ 

“And very wise of him,’ I said. ‘Yes, 
you would own the property at all times. 
You are only going to lease it, understand? 
That is what you are doing now, except I 
am advising you to lease the whole thing at 
once and let a big improvement be made. 
Such a new house will rent for two hundred 
thousand a year, and you can see that I can 
easily pay you your rent of fifty thousand a 
year and have something handsome left for 
myself. I will be quite candid with you, 
and tell you I am going into this to make. 
If there was no fat in this for me I would 
not put it on the fire.’ 

“«Mr. Pethick,’ she said, coloring with 
pleasure, ‘it is a relief to hear you say that. 
I know it is mean of me to feel so, but so 
many people tell me that they are only out 
to do good and sacrifice their health and 
strength. I will be much interested in your. 
proposition.’ 

“Well, Conway, you know how that 
leasing game is worked, as there has been 


quite a lot of it in New York the last few 


years; and so long as we can stick the whole 
thing onto the rent bills of the tenants 
everything is hunky-dory. An owner is en- 
titled to only five or six per cent on a 
ground lease, isn’t he? That is what first- 
lien money is worth, and he has the best 
security. 

“But they’ve been signing up for these 
propositions to lease their property to a 
builder and let him put a first mortgage on 
ahead of their lease, and that shows them 
twelve per cent or more on the value of 
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He Hit Him 
a Slap on 


the Back 


(i all _) 


| 


It was a boisterously 
friendly greeting from 
an old friend who ap- 
proached unannounced. 
The greetee was sitting 
at his desk writing, and 
the wholehearted slap 
on the back drove the 
pen point through the 
desk pad and into the 
mahogany. The friend 
was all apologies. “For- 
get it, said the writer 
as he grasped the out- 
stretched hand. “It’s an 
unconditionally and per- 
petually guaranteed 
Conklin Endura. They 
fix ‘em free—no ques- 
tions asked. You try 
one.’ In black, ma- 
hogany, red, and sap- 
phire blue—$5., $6., $7., 
and $8. 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and 
more. In rubber and all precious metals. 
Conklin pencils to match $3.00 and 
more. Conklin sets, pen and pencil, in 
a rich box at $8.00 and more. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MEG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


ENDURA 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guaranteed 
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Happy Faces 


Men tell us this makes 
shaving a morning joy 


Please accept a full 10-day tube of this 
olive-oil-containing shaving cream that 
corrects 5 mistakes of old-type shaving soaps 


GENTLEMEN: — Here’s a shaving cream made 
by experts in skin care that softens the 
toughest beard in one minute, that leaves 
the skin as soft and fine as if a lotion had 
been used. It ends the use of lotions, as 
unnecessary. 


Men by the thousands are quitting old- 
time shaving soaps for it. One of its chief 
ingredients is a fine olive oil. 80% of its 
users were won from rival preparations, 
Consider what that means. 

May wesend youatubetotry? We worked 
some 18 months perfecting it. Made up and 
discarded 130 different formulas before we 
found the right one. It excels in many ways 
any shaving soap you have ever tried. 


Five mistakes corrected 


1. Lather too scanty. Palmolive Shaving 
Cream multiplies itself in lather 250 times. A 
tiny bit, just one-half gram, suffices for a shave. 


2. Slow action. Palmolive Shaving Cream 
acts in one minute. Within that time the 


beard absorbs 15% of water. And that 
makes a hard beard wax-like, soft. 

3. Dries on face. The lather of Palmolive 
Shaving Cream maintains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the face. 

4. Hairs lie down. That is due to weak bub- 
bles. Strong bubbles are essential to support 
the hairs for cutting. Palmolive bubbles are 
strong... they hold the hairs erect for the 
razor. 

5. Skin irritation. The palm and olive oil 
content of Palmolive Shaving Cream leaves 
the face in fine condition. Men like the 
after-effects. 

Let us prove this 

We ask your permission to prove these 
things — to send you a tube totry. We are 
masters of soap making. One of our soaps 
—Palmolive—is one of the leading toilet 
soaps of the world. We have worked hard 
to excel in a Shaving Cream. 

Will you do us the kindness to mail this 
coupon? — for your sake and for ours. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILL. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have 
created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially for 
men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the 
sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving 
Cream. There are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip 
coupon now 


10 SHAVES FREE | 


3343 


and a can of Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc 


| Simply insert your name and address and 

? mail to Dept. B-1220, The Palmolive 

Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address The 

we Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, 
is. 


Please print your name and address clearly 
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their property. Well, there is nothing the 
matter with that, if they do not kid them- 
selves as to where the increase is coming 
from, and if they understand they are giv- 
ing up the ownership of their land for what 
amounts to a second mortgage, and they 
stand a daisy chance of getting wiped out if 
rents soften too much. 

“They could sell their land for cash and 
buy a second mortgage that would show 
them twelve or more per cent, and it would 
not run for twenty-one years and renewals 
either. Well, people like to kid themselves, 
and it is like a party refusing to sell his coun- 
try estate for fifty thousand, and swapping 
it for city income at a pumped-up exchange 
price, and the operator turns around and 
shoots the country stuff for thirty-five. 
Right? 

“‘T went down to see Zibeon Cloker, the 
loan man, on lower Park Avenue—you 
know old Zib Cloker. I dare say that old 
buzzard has finger-printed about three 
million dollars in the last ten years, and he 
has nothing of it left now but about two 
million nine hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand. The rest of it—outside of his living 
expenses for ten years—went for wine, 
women and song. Easy come, easy go, 
that’s Zib. Marked money is the only kind 
he has, and anybody that borrows it is in 
for a trip through Zib’s wringer. Zib and I 
have dealt before, and I think he likes me; 
he lent me three dollars once for old times’ 
sake and he’s still wearing my light spring 
coat. 

“**& man who won’t pay a bonus don’t 
need the money, Pethick,’ he said once, in 
that high-and-tight voice. ‘Lending him is 
only encouraging sinful waste.’ 

“You know he swings big loans; he’s in 
cahoots with a group of merchants whose 
cash piles up faster than they care to feed 
it back into their own rackets. 

“‘T gave him the guts of the proposition, 
and he had a look at the atlas and said he’d 
do six hundred and fifty thousand. ‘Six 
per cent on the whole loan from the date of 
acceptance, Pethick, and twelve per cent 
to cover.’ 

“«That’s about twenty per cent for the 
first year, Mr. Cloker,’ I protested. 

““Better,’ hesaid. ‘Better, my boy. The 
bulk of the money wouldn’t be advanced 
until the house was completed, but you’d 
be paying interest on the whole sum right 
through. Do you want my advice? Don’t 
take the loan.’ 

“**T’ll take it,’ I said, ‘if you’ll write in a 
participation.’ 

“* For how much, Pethick?’ 

“Up toa million. You advance six hun- 
dred and fifty, less your charges; but the 
mortgage will be made for one million 
dollars.’ 

“Who gets the three hundred and fifty 
thousand odd?’ 

““*That’ll be cut several ways,’ I said. 
‘We need an architect, a builder and a 
couple of experts. My piece will be in that 
surplus too. The property will be mort- 
gaged to you for a million dollars, and that 
will be on record; but we will have the 
customary private participation agreement 
showing that you really own only six hun- 
dred and fifty, and certain parties own the 
balance.’ 

“This arrangement was not new to Zib, 
of course, as he’s made such deals forty 
times; but you know how the old pirate is. 
He wants everything said right out and put 
down in black-and-white and no equivo- 
cation. The result is that he can strip a 
victim of his last dollar and look him in the 
eye afterward and smile and tell him he 
told him so. 

““*T get my charges on the whole million, 
I suppose, even though I’m engaging to 
advance only six-fifty of it?’ 

“You have a rich and flaky crust, Mr. 
Cloker,’ I said. 

““*Tjon’t take it, my boy,’ he said, lifting 
a hand. ‘Don’t be blinded by greed for 
money. Rents are weakening, and this 
proposed house won’t stand up under those 
charges.’ 

‘We'll do this,’ I bargained: ‘We'll give 
you the last fifty thousand. I don’t know 
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whose money the six-fifty will be, but we 
want you personally in this with us and be- 
hind us. So that’s how we will cut it—six- 
fifty less your squeeze to be the building 
loan, the next three hundred to be left with 
me, and the last fifty to be yours.’ , 

“*You spend like government funds, 
Pethick,’ he said. ‘And who is to be the 
guest of honor?’ 

“«The Heyduke family,’ I said. He 
knew that from the size of the loan; if the 
Heydukes went back of a million-dollar 
mortgage, they were cooked. Well, the 
house might float for a year or so if it struck 
the popular fancy and rented up big; but 
it wouldn’t be really worth more than a 
million dollars. I had picked on that as a 
figure that would just eat it all up nicely, 
land and building. - 

“‘T got a couple of real-estate experts to 
appraise the completed job, and as luck 


would have it—if that is what it was—they | 


hit on the very figure I had in mind; namely, 
one million eight hundred thousand dollars. 
Well, I probably mentioned the figure to 
them in the course of conversation, saying 
that if I was going to pay any thousand 
dollars per for appraisals I would expect 
something to be proud of. l 

“You know that plenty of new apart- 
ment houses and others are financed that 
way—twenty per cent on the loan for the 
first year—and a loan of up to a hundred 
per cent of the job, and if they are go- 
ing to make the bonds look good to the 
widows and orphans they have got to make 
that job worth a lot more. So there is 
a thriving industry of appraisers who will 
only ask you how much you would like the 
house to be worth; then they will sit down 
and apply their scientific rules and fill a 
dozen sheets with figures and graphs, and 
they will hit the figure right on the nose 
nine times out of ten. They are experts— 
meaning they can prove what they say, 
never mind whether it is true or not. 

“Miss Heyduke was going out of town 
for a week on one of her causes and she 
wished to meet Mr. Cloker first; there was 
no need for the meeting, but you know how 
women are. They rely on personalities 
more than on logic. I told Zib, and he 
refused to give her any of his time; but I 
prevailed on him to see her on Sunday 
afternoon. He called her up, and I got on 
the extension in his outer office. 

“At 2:15 P.M. then, madam,’ he said, 
‘in the lobby of my hotel.’ 

“*But how shall I know you, Mr. 
Cloker?’ 

“T heard him sigh resignedly. 
might ask at the desk, madam.’ 

““*T have it,’ she said. ‘You can wear a 
rose—a red rose, Mr. Cloker.’ 

““«An ingenious suggestion,’ he growled. 
‘But you will let me improve on it, if 
something of the sort is necessary. I shall 
wear a red handkerchief; I have one, but 
no red rose. Is that agreed? Very good.’ 

“By this time the Styx Trading Com- ~ 
pany was sunk, so far as I was concerned, 
and I could devote all my efforts to the pro- 
jected Heyduke Court. I thought it would 
be a nice touch to give’ the house the family ~ 
name and make it in the nature of a monu- 
ment to them. Those little flashes of senti- 


‘You 


ment are good business, Conway, and I like © | 


to work them in when they are no skin off 
my neck. y 

“Miss Heyduke put the final say-so up to 
her lawyer, and I took him for a gallop. 
He was an admiralty lawyer and was not at 
home on real estate; but you know how 
people are. They think a lawyer is a lawyer 


and that he knows everything, including | 
business, when the fact is he is generally | 


not competent in more than a certain part 
of his own racket. Take one of these big 
corporation lawyers, for instance, that sits 
in his office and grabs off two hundred 
thousand a year—and it may be that he has 
not been in court since once he fell into a 
speed trap and was nicked for ten. To send 
such a legal luminary against one of these 
police-court fellows up there in Jefferson 
Market would be cruelty, and the forty- 
dollar-a-week specialist would make the 

(Continued on Page 78) : 
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N the earliest days of the motor car—when 

mystery lurked beneath the hood—the 
motorist had one consolation. He was sure 
of his “Good Old G&J Tires”—for G & J 
had made good tires for other vehicles long 
before the first practical automobile. 
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Today thousands of users of G & J Tires 
roll confidently over any kind of roads, fear- 
ful neither of bumps nor ruts nor what may 
come; for their experience (and many of 
them have used G & J Tires ever since they 
owned their first cars) has given them con- 
fidence in the unfailing service of ‘Good 


Old G & J.” 
G @ J Heavy Service The chances are that the G & J Dealer can 
Cord Tires help you to get better tire service for less 
Assurance of long, un- money—he’s a good man for you to see. 


interrupted tire service 
and low cost tire service on 
trucks, busses and heavy 
passenger cars. In such use 
G & J Heavy Service Cords 


will prove themselves equal The G & J Balloon 
to any task set for them. 


A true balloon tire, built 
to render long and com- 
fortable service at true 
low air pressure. Its wide 
flat tread gives longer 
wear, and better trac- 
tion and anti-skid pro- 
tection. 


G @ ] TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway New York 


The Good Old 


: TIRES & TUBES | 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
famous jurist miss like a sucker. Well, that 
is how it was with Miss Heyduke’s lawyer. 
And if I was arguing why he shouldn’t libel 
a ship of mine, he would have me tied and 
blindfolded and walking the plank in jig 
time; but when it came to this land deal 
he was all at sea. 

‘So we signed articles in his office. I put 
up fifteen thousand dollars and agreed to 
put up thirty-five thousand more within 
one year, that being security for the rent, 
and gave her a bond for completion. Miss 
Heyduke leased me the land as owner and 
trustee for her brother for a term of ninety- 
nine years or during good behavior. It was 
agreed that I should be allowed to mort- 
gage the land for one million dollars and 
put upon it a fifteen-story apartment hotel 
eqyal in all respects to sample house sub- 
mitted. We picked one the architect had 
the cost sheets on. 

“Burris J. Priestley was our architect. 
You know Burris, and he is a good man. 
He knows everybody in the city depart- 
ments and can get plans approved, and 
that’s what a builder has an architect for. 
As far as the plans are concerned, a builder 
doesn’t know his racket who can’t draw 
them himself, with the help, that is, of a 
young man who has learned the art of mak- 
ing ink run out of those queer pens they 
use. 

“Burris would have to approve payments, 
so we agreed to pay him five per cent, or a 
total of fifty thousand dollars. Nobody 
could fuss about that. Iam not breaching 
any confidences when I tell you that one 
per cent is enough and plenty for most city 
work; and a good man who is somewhat 
on the nut will take half of one per cent 
on a big job and hope not to be read out 
of the party. 

““You remember I offered you the build- 
ing of it and you turned it down. I got 
Joe Pittore to take it—the Bronx builder? 
There was some talk of a plasterers’ strike, 
and I figured that Joe could hold them, 
they being practically all Italians. Joe 
didn’t feel strong enough, and he took in 
Sam Israelson, who could handle the paint- 
ers and light-iron men, since they nearly all 
belong to his lodge, and O’Mahony, the 
mason. They got a Russian house wrecker, 
and gave the carpentering to Cameron & 
Svensen, and found an American for the 
structural iron. It was a strong group, and 
once the Russian had removed his casual- 
ties and left the cellars broom-clean, those 
boys took hold of the new building with a 
will and pulled it right up out of the ground. 

“Yes, sir; they yanked that building up 
the whole hundred and fifty feet and had 
fellows sweeping off the strip oak after the 
floor-scraping machines, and all in ninety 
days from the blowing of the whistle. The 
job cost complete, including Zib’s squeeze, 
the buiider’s profit and five thousand cash 
advance to Burris, a shade under seven 
hundred and fifty. Since Zib went to only 
six-fifty, that leaves about a hundred thou- 
sand dollars paper in the contractors’ 
hands. 

“I’m giving you the inside on this thing, 
Conway, because I am going to want you in 
the next time and I know you won’t broad- 
cast it. 

“Well, I was the owner of the skin-tight 
equity, so I gunned around to see if I could 
cash it. I wanted to find somebody to take 
a lease of the Heyduke Court apartment 
hotel; you know that’s a specialty too, and 
I had to find a hotel fellow who knew the 
racket. 

“But the apartment-hotel thing was a 
little overdone just then, and I couldn’t 
find anybody who would like to sit in be- 
tween that first mortgage and the ground 
lease. You see, he would have to pay sixty 
thousand dollars interest on the mortgage, 
fifty thousand dollars ground rent, about 
twenty-five thousand taxes, and then he 
would have to square me. I was willing to 
take a short ten or fifteen thousand a year 
for mine and rent the house to any re- 
sponsible hotel man for a hundred and fifty 
thousand a year; but none of them could 
seeit. And meanwhile another three months 
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rolled around and Zib put out his hand for 
his interest—fifteen thousand dollars. I 
went to see him. 

“T said, ‘Mr. Cloker, the time has come 
to reorganize. In other words, there is a 
Jonah aboard this enterprise, and the time 
has come to feed the whales.’ 

“‘He said, ‘Who do you suggest?’ 

“T said, ‘I’m naming no names, but we 
have to cut away about fifty thousand dol- 
lars from the expenses of Heyduke Court— 
fifty thousand a year, Mr. Cloker. Now, I 
have no notion of paying the interest that is 
due, or the installment, so you better go 
ahead and foreclose and protect the owners 
of that mortgage.’ 

““*Ves, we can wipe out the ground rent 
that way, Pethick.’ 

“«That ig a contingency,’ I said, ‘that 
the Heyduke family must have contem- 
plated when they reached for an income of 
fifty thousand a year on an investment of 
only three and a quarter or so. They took a 
business risk, Mr. Cloker.’ 

““*T have nosympathy for them, Pethick,’ 
he said sternly. ‘Wilful waste makes woe- 
ful want, and I never saw two such wasters. 
I tell you, Pethick, they made me bleed in- 
ternally. See that fine woman, full of 
energy, being exploited for all sorts of tom- 
foolery. See that worthless young sot, her 
brother. Fools and their money, Pethick. 
What would they have done with the fifty 
thousand a year if they got it? Continued 
the same lives of sinful waste. 

«You say you won’t pay that interest? 
Very well, Pethick. There'll be a lis pen- 
dens on that property by four o’clock.’”’ 

Pethick tossed away his cigar butt and 
looked up at the clock. It showed six min- 
utes to twelve. People were entering the 
auction rooms across the way. He rose, 
pulled down his gleaming waistcoat, felt his 
chin whisker and strolled with me to the 
graveyard gate. 

“So Cloker foreclosed,’ I said. ‘‘How 
much of that million-dollar mortgage be- 
longs to you, Pethick?”’ 

“One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, Conway,” he said musically. ‘‘That’s 
what I got for my fifteen thousand cash.” 

“Not bad. And it’s quite safe too.” 

“‘Zib Cloker is behind me for fifty thou- 
sand,” he smiled comfortably. “The first 
six-fifty belongs to the syndicate of mer- 
chants that Cloker controls, the next three 
hundred belongs to my group, and the last 
fifty is Cloker’s. That’s the participation 
agreement. So Cloker has to protect the 
mortgage up to a million and expenses in 
order to get his money.” 

“That’sso. And how will you refinance?” 

“The six-fifty will be replaced as the 
first mortgage. We others will then own the 
house, subject only to that first mortgage. 
Oh, there will be a few thousand cash to 
clean up with, but we’vethat ready. If any 
stranger steps in and bids more than a mil- 
lion, we’ll let him have it gladly, because he 
will have to pay us off in cash. But no 
stranger will do that. He would have to 
have his financing ready; and no institu- 
tion would go over five hundred thousand 
on the house in its present empty condi- 
tion. Still, I think the house is a buy even 
at eleven hundred, with a tenant ready 
to take hold.” 
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“T always knew Cloker was hard-boiled,” 
I said, “but I didn’t know he’d go into a 
snide scheme like this.” 

“Why,.I resent that, Conway,” snorted 
Pethick, facing me for a moment. ‘‘ You 
don’t intimate that there is anything 
crooked about our deal, do you? There isa 
private arrangement here, such as there is 
in many operations, but there is nothing 
that the district attorney’s office can be in- 
terested in. I shouldn’t hesitate to lay the 
whole affair open to him, if there was any 
point in doing so. The case is simply that 
the Heydukes showed bad business judg- 
ment, took a big risk fora big gain and lost 
out. I don’t deny that certain aspects of 
the affair are confidential, Conway. You'll 
remember that, I’m sure.” 

I had to smile. Pethick is a queer man. 
In some ways he’s like a child. He’s very 
shrewd in plotting and executing his jobs, 
and then he reveals a sort of innocence that 
is amusing. 

“‘Pethick,” I said, ‘‘you should be 
ashamed of yourself. Here you are, one of 
a little group of wise men, engaged in send- 
ing a couple of dumb-bells for all they got. 
Kid yourself, Pethick, but don’t try to kid 
me.” 

Pethick shook his head. 

“Not at all, Conway,” jhe said in a round 
tone. ‘We must look at these things in a 
philosophical way. It’s really a sort of 
natural selection, if you know what that is. 
Even supposing there was something off 
color about the deal, you would still not 
have the right angle. 

“You know, Conway, people can do a lot 
of harm with money. I mean stupid and 
well-meaning people. Can you imagine 
what a mess some flathead could make if he 
had the money of Ford or Rockefeller? 
Why, some fakers would get hold of him 
and he would stand the country on its head. 
Money is power, Conway. A rich man 
controls the lives and happiness of a great 
many people. But no flathead is ever going 
to get very rich in this country, because 
there are any number of schemers and 
grafters out to take him all along his route 
to riches. Those wise men, Conway, con- 
stitute an unofficial board of censorship, 
and they don’t let dumb-bells by. If he 
gets byshe’s no dumb-bell. So if we look at 
it right we see the working of a grand and 
natural law that if a man hasn’t got brains 
enough to take care of his money he is a 
dangerous character, and he better have it 
taken off him. And that is what I call 
natural selection. Right?” 

We entered the main auction room. 
Twelve o’clock struck. Seven auctioneers 
who had sales scheduled for that day 
mounted their seven rostrums, all in the 
one room, and commenced to read aloud 
the seven judgments directing and empow- 
ering them to sell. The statute said that 
they must read. As the judgments differed 
among themselves and affected scattered 
properties, and as they were read in varying 
tones, the net result was an inarticulate 
discord, a roar from which no single word 
might be segregated. Below each stand 
waited the people commonly interested in 
the sale or purchase of the particular parcel 
of realty. They knew all about the judg- 
ment and terms of sale and closed their ears 


_from this gentleman here!”’ 
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with patience until the auctioneer had hai! 
his formal say. } 

“What am I bid? Start it!” | 

Only a handful of people were at th) 
stand to which we made our way. 

“Six hundred and sixty-one thousan 
dollars and forty-five cents,” said th 
lawyer for the mortgagee, reading the bi) 
from a slip of paper to get it exactly righi 
Zibeon Cloker stood beside him. 

“Feeling for a stranger,’ whispere 
Pethick, mustering a grin; but he looke) 
very hard at Mr. Cloker. 

I looked at him too. He was worth. 
look. He wasn’t such an old man, bu 
there was ordinarily something set an 
forbidding about him; his hair was stil 
black, and he had most of his teeth, by 
he had a clinched and resolute face. Andh 
wore any shabby old clothes. But now h_ 
looked eminently respectable, good eno 
for an honorary pallbearer at a ihe | 
funeral. He had on a black frock coat, an)| 
his shoes were shined, and his face wa) 
shaved in all its wrinkles and angles, and h| 
wore a secondhand high hat. He must hay) 
lent money to some old-time cabby to hay! 
come by that lid. In one buttonhole was | 
gardenia; in the other was a big celluloi| 
button showing the head of a mangy cat-_ 
there was an inscription, and I managed t! 
read it, but I’ve forgotten it—some anima) 
loving enterprise. 

““Six hundred and sixty-one thousan 
dollars and forty-five cents,” rapped ou} 
the auctioneer, making a bluff with hj 
hammer. ‘“Going!”’ 

“Six hundred and sixty-two thousan 
dollars,’ said the stranger that Pethie 
had hoped for. ; 

“Ah,” sighed Pothier audibly; and h 
smiled on Zibeon Cloker. 

I looked at the stranger—all this, yo 
know, was nothing to me, except as a frien 
of Pethick. And even there I was sittin) 
pretty; I didn’t care particularly if he los| 
his shirt, but I was prepared to rejoice | 
him if he made a killing. 

The stranger was nobody in particull| 
just a commonplace young lawyer’s cler], 
But while I was studying him and wonde) 
ing if he knew that he was being fished fo | 
a lady rose from a chair in the rear of th 
room and came forward and stood by hin| 
She was of mature years, and a man mig 
be very easily suited and still not find her ¢/ 
all good-looking. She was getting a gre: 
kick out of the proceedings, such a kic} 
that she couldn’t take it sitting down. Hi) 
mouth and blue eyes were open and she wi 
staring at the auctioneer. 

“Ah, good afternoon, Miss Heyduke, 
said Pethick, lifting his hat gallantly. Bi 
she never gave him a tumble. 

“Six hundred and sixty-two thousan) 
dollars!’’ bawled the auctioneer. ‘Are yo 
all done? Going!” 

There was a silence before the stan 
People interested in others of the seve) 
auctions looked over to see what ha} 
stopped the proceedings. They didn’t com 
over and bid. People who know their boo 
don’t bid over six hundred and sixty-tw) 
thousand dollars on anything withoi 
knowing a lot about it. The tip had bee! 
passed that this was an inside job, a for 
closure for a special reason, and the regula! 
had not informed themselves further. 

Pethick stepped to Cloker’s side an 
took his arm. “It’s our bid, Cloker!” 

The loan man turned to him, surveye 
him with eyes as hard as marbles and é 
black as cherries, and said creakingly: “It 
not my bid, Pethick. I’ve stopped, m| 
boy. Go on and raise it. It’s a steal upt 
a million dollars, if you can finance it.” 

“Any more?” shouted the auctionee!| 
“Going once, going twice! The bid is si, 
hundred and sixty-two thousand dollar) 


“Here,” said Miss Heyduke, lifting | 
gaunt hand on which a single large diamon 
flashed. 

“For the third and last time!” cried th 
auctioneer. “‘And the property is —— 
Heshook his hammer. I glanced at Pethiel 
I’m sure he didn’t believe the hammer wé 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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“THERE WITH 
THE GOODS” 


Wherever there are stored goods, 
wares, or merchandise, Fire lurks. 
He is always there—there with 
the goods. 

A very important function of 
fire insurance is to protect the 
owners of merchandise wherever 
it may be. Complete, uninter- 
rupted protection can be obtained 
only through the careful codpera- 
tion of a properly equipped agent. 

For this purpose and for the 
solution of every insurance prob- 
lem we recommend that you get 


\ A oa in touch with your local Hartford 
© HFICo’ : 
F1Co°26 


hs . i agent. He is the best equipped 


man in your community to serve 
you. He will write you policies in 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, whose strength and unques- 
tioned reputation have been built 


by more than a century of con- 


INSURE IN THE . | Coe spicuous fair dealing. 


AARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HART FORD, @GONN EOC hELCUT 


he Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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THE TEXACO CHART 


points the way 
to carbon-free lubrication 


4 
a 


The Texaco Chart points the way. The clear, golden 
stream of Texaco is the reminder of a perfect product. 
The charted recommendations of The Texas Company’s 
automotive engineers show the best grade of motor oil 
for eachrear. 


EOPESERENTATELEOUSTNCGUROTATASETE ME LOCTT EGU 


Texaco Motor Oils vary ov/y in body. They are uni- 
form always, never varying in quality wherever you get 
them—all clear, golden in color, all full bodied, anda 
orade for every car. ; 


Your car is listed on the Texaco Lubrication Chart. 
There you will find the right grade of Texaco for car- 
= bon-free lubrication. 


Texaco Motor Oils are Pure 


Purity in a motor oil is one of the essential qual- 
ities for lubricating efhciency. Texaco Motor Oils 
are clean, clear, golden in color—all of them; in 
all six grades: light, medium, heavy, extra heavy, 
super heavy and Texaco Motor Oil F for Fords 
—because of The Texas Company’s refining proc- xz | ; 
ess and the exceptional care given to the final | 
removal of every trace of dark carbon-forming tars. 
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_ When the motor oil crude in the first tube 
is refined the Texaco way, the black tars in 
the middle tube come out. Result: the clean, 
clear, golden Texaco shown in the last. 
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KACO 


ICATION CHART 


“KEY TO GRADES 


L—TEXACO Motor Oi! Light EH—TEXACO Motor Oil Extra Heavy 
M—TEXACO Motor Oil Medium 


NOTE These recommendations are based on the assumption that the 

engine is raechanically in good operating condition. Mechanical 
faults, such as worn pistons or loose bearings should be corrected at once, 
though frequently a heavier grade of oil than indicated on the chart will 
temporarily improve conditions. In making these recommendations, Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers enjoyed the fullest cooperation of motor vehicle 
manufacturers. 


S—TEXACO Motor Oil Super Heavy 


F or FF—TEXACO Motor Oj! for Fords 
X\ 


H—TEXACO Motor Oil Heavy 
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Wheel Hubs (ail or Roller Bearings). 
Steering System 
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KISSEL (75) 


-TEXACO MARFAK GREASE 


REGALS. PAT OF Fe TEXACO MARFAK GREASE 


TEXACO MOTOR OIL- CLEAN, CLEAR, GOLDEN 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 


TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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SPARK PLUGS 
Have Longer Life 


That’s why the makers 
of the following cars 
and 124 others use them 
as original equipment. 


BUICK 
CADILLAC 

CASE 

CHANDLER 
CHEVROLET 
CHRYSLER 
CLEVELAND 
DAVIS 

ESSEX 

FLINT 

HUDSON 

JEWETT 

KISSEL 

MARMON 
McFARLAN 

NASH 

OAKLAND 
OLDSMOBILE 
PAIGE 

PONTIAC 

STAR 
STEARNS-KNIGHT 
WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


90¢ in Canada 


fer 


FORDS - The AC 1075 


TO<¢ in Canada 


There is a type and size for 
every engine—YOUR DEALER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


AC-SPHINX AC Spark Plug Company | AC-TITAN 
Birmingham ; ; Levallois-Perret 
ENGLAND FLINT, Michigan FRANCE 


AC AC 


SPARK PLUGS SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS OIL FILTERS 


(Continued from Page 78) 
going to fall and knock him out of a soft 
| profit of one hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars. He looked quite incredulous. 
«__ Sold!”’ yelled the auctioneer, bring- 
ing his gavel down with a bang. 

“Buyer’s name, please?’’ said the auc- 
tioneer. 

“Renée Heyduke,’”’ said the lawyer’s 

clerk. ‘‘R-e-n-é-e H ——” 
| Pethick was fit to be tied. He grabbed 
|hold of Cloker. People had to hold him. 
“Look here, Cloker,’”’ he raved, “I’ve been 
|jobbed! But I'll get you yet, Cloker! 
| You’ve taken me, but at least you lose 
fifty thousand dollars of your own.” 

“No more than a reasonable wedding 
present, Pethick,’’ said Zibeon, smiling 
blandly into his convulsed face. ‘When 
you are quite recovered, and on another 
occasion, it will be a pleasure and a privilege 
' to present you, as an old business associate, 
to my fiancée, Miss Renée Heyduke. We 
shall always have to thank you for bringing 
/us together. Don’t take your loss so much 
‘to heart, my dear fellow. It was a business 
risk, and you must expect an occasional 


| upset, you know. You cannot say that I 


{ BOWL AND LEARNED THAT A QUANTITY OF TA- 
/ BASCO SAUCE HAD BEEN DUMPED INTO IT. 
| AFTER A GRILLING, JOHN ADMITTED THAT HE 
/ WAS THE GUILTY PARTY. HE EXPLAINED HIS 
' ACTION WITH. THE STATEMENT THAT HE UNDER- 
_$TOOD SAUCE WAS GOOD FOR FISH. HE KNOWS 
| BETTER NOW. 9:40 p.m. 


No father should object to a few do- 
_mestic responsibilities once in a while. If 
necessary 


FLASH 


HENRY HAS JUST BEEN WHIPPED SOUNDLY FOR 
PAINTING A MUSTACHE ON THE FAVORITE DOLL 
OF HIS SISTER MILDRED. 9:52 p.m. 


If circumstances should demand I will 
not hesitate to remain home from the office 
for a few days and give things at the house 
my undivided attention. You need not 
_ worry 
E SECOND ADD CANARY 


BOB, THE FEATHERED FRIEND OF THE FAMILY, 
| HAS BEEN FOUND DEAD. IN SOME WAY NOT 
_ CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD HE BECAME ENTANGLED 
IN ASHEET OF FLY PAPER ON TOP OF THE KITCHEN 
| CABINET, AND THE UNFORTUNATE SONGSTER 
_ NEVER SUCCEEDED IN EXTRICATING HIMSELF, 
| EACH MEMBER OF THE FAMILY IS EXONERATED, 
| SINCE THE ACCIDENT WAS CLEARLY DUE TO 
_ CIRCUMSTANCES OVER WHICH NO ONE HAD ANY 
CONTROL. 10:17 p.m. 


Now, Marg, have a good time, and do 

not worry about things at home, for they 
' are in capable hands. 
' With love, your 
10:20 P.M. 


husband, Roscoe. 
i 
| 
7 
t 


—David B. Park. 


Ballad of Turkish Delight 


. (News Item: The wives of the former 
‘Sultan of Turkey, expelled from their 
country by Kemal, are reported to have 


DRAWN BY VIANNA KNOWLTON 


THE SATURDAY 


did not warn you of the danger you were 
running. Until another time?” 

He gave Miss Heyduke his arm and they 
walked together toward the daylight. They 
were an absurd couple, but if they liked 
each other that was all that was necessary. 

Pethick looked at me, and I knew that 
he felt it would be altogether fitting and 
proper to pronounce a benediction on the 
fifteen thousand dollars of his hard and 
ready that they were taking with them. 
His underlip trembled childishly. 

“Tf you ask me,’ I said, plucking two 
cigars from his white waistcoat and giving 
him one—pshaw, he’d be robbing somebody 
by nine o’clock the next morning, in the 
best of spirits—‘‘I think you have been 
just naturally selected, Pethick.”’ 

“Natural selection be cursed, Conway,” 
he said, clenching his fists. ‘“TI’ll get that 
dried-out Romeo yet, mark my words! I 
have been tricked and betrayed. Honor 
and a fair intent is the stickum that holds 
society together—fair dealing and the 
sanctity of pledges and hands struck to- 
gether. By all the a 

“Be a sport,” I said, holding a match. 
“Smoke up!” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


been booked by a Hollywood film com- 
pany.) 


PALACE on the Dardanelles 
Housed fifty Turkish demoiselles ; 
The Sultan’s wives 
Led gilded lives, 
The envy of less favored belles. 


All over Turkey cuties tried, 

By hook or crook, to break inside ; 
To Allah prayed 
For heaven's aid. 

What bliss to be a Sultan’s bride! 


The Sultan’s lovely trousered pets 
Smoked water pipes and cigarettes ; 
Why should they dote 
Upon the vote 
And all such woes of suffragettes? 


They lolled about on soft divans 
And toyed with jeweled peacock fans, 
As snug as bugs 
In Turkish rugs; 
They never wrestled pots and pans. 


But now Kemal has queered the game, 
And poor old Turkey’s not the same; 
The Sultan banned, 
The harem canned— 
The picture’s missing from the frame. 


No more can harem beauties shirk; 
The Sultan’s wives have got to work. 
They must begin 
To toil and spin; 
A dreadful fate for any Turk. 


And soon to Hollywood they'll go, 
And on the silver screen they'll show 
The Sultan’s queens 
In harem scenes ; 
Reel life in a seraglio. 
—Arthur Moss. 
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“Come on in, ’Fraidy; You Don’t Need Water Wings!"’ 
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°There_can Safety 


he no Compromise with 
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WET RUBBER 


Of course, there’s no choice. You wouldn’t 
hesitate to demolish your car to save a 
precious little life—even if it meant your 
own life in exchange. 


But why take chances with wet, slippery 
rubber on smooth roads? Why not have 
your car under control in wet weather as 
well as in dry, and be on the safe side 
always? It’s so simple a matter to stop a 
few minutes and put on yourWEEDS... 
the chains that mean safety and freedom 
from a life-time of regret. 

Carry a set of WEED Chains with you, and use 
them when tires and roads are wet and slippery. 
Insist on WEEDS because they are the original 
anti-skid chains—they have stopped forward and 
side skids ever since 1903—they have met the acid 
test of public satisfaction for over 23 years. 


Look for the red connection hook 


You can identify genuine WEED Chains by 
their red connecting hooks, galvanized side 
chains and brass plated cross chains with the 
name WEED stamped on every hook. Sold 
everywhere by good dealers. Get a set today. 


THE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY. Inc 
1n business 
for your safety 
Sa 


Don’t take chances—use 


Standard for 23 years 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Makers of WEED Bumpers and WEED Levelizers 
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"Simoniz Sure 
Restored the 


Luster to 
_Your Car" 


PROTECTS FINISH 
AUTOMOBILES E- FUR gURE 


: pee new and 
beautiful. os. 


_ For DUCO, bieyslers 
and all fine finishes 
SIMONIZ is in a 

class by he 


SIMONIZz i is: more ‘than. a 


polish. — it creates and 
-pteserves BEAUTY. 


FOR DUCO 
LACQUERS 
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REPLICAS FOR REALITY 


“T’m not sure,”’ Gerald admitted; “they 
are elaborate for American, the splat has a 
very fine acanthus, and’ yet they are not 
characteristic English.’ Lane said he 
would like to see them and Willie Gerald 


replied that it would be very easy. They ° 


were down in Jasper’s garage now, un- 
crated. Lane asserted that he would buy 
the first good set of Chippendale chairs of- 
fered to him. 

“Outside of three places in England,’ he 
added concisely, ‘‘I haven’t seen an honest 
set for seven years.”’ 

Gerald demanded at once, ‘“‘ What do you 
mean by honest?” 

“Hight or ten matched chairs with less 
than 10 per cent new wood in them,” Lane 
replied. ‘‘And the natural surface of time; 
I mean years of rubbing with no more than 
wax. I know it’s romantic, no more than a 
dream, but I still hope to find such a thing.” 

“You are, of course, a very romantic per- 
son,’”’ Gerald pointed out. Mrs. Crenshaw 
laughed. ‘‘And your pursuit of an ideal is 
more than touching. But you will, I am 
certain, realize it.” 

Jasper Carlin leaned forward. “Fairman, 
T’ll be more liberal yet. You can have the 
eight chairs in my garage. At a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, supported by the fact that, 
as I said, I already have five sets, I will con- 
sent to their sale to you.” 

Mrs. Crenshaw objected at once. “I 
think you are very inconsistent, Jasper. 
You have already promised to lend us Willie 
Gerald and then you turn around and prac- 
tically offer him, or as good as him, to Mr. 
Lane.”’ She turned to Gerald. “My dear 
Mr. Gerald, you ignore them both and talk 
to me confidentially after dinner. Mr. 
Lane knows so much about such things 
that I’m sure he won’t give you a fair price. 
Experts, I’ve noticed, never do.” 

Gerald briefly replied that he hadn’t 
understood he was on the market. He was 
decidedly annoyed at both Jasper Carlin 
and Lane. Carlin took too much for 
granted—this was the first time that his 
material activities had been publicly al- 
luded to. 

“ After all,” he permitted himself to say, 
“T am not an antique dealer. If Jasper has 
no place for the chairs, why, I will have, 
and I’d be very glad to own them.” 

Ann Carlin gave her husband an an- 
noyed and commanding glance. “I have 
no idea what you are all talking about,”’ she 
announced. ‘‘I knewWillie was going to be 
in Virginia and I asked him to get me any 
good chairs he happened to see. They were 
for a wedding present, and I wish I were 
giving them to my second husband.”’ 

That was very decent of Ann, Gerald re- 
flected; it gave him a pleasant feeling, too, 
to realize that he meant what he had said 
about the chairs—he could buy them, and 
very soon he would have a place for them. 
He’d give Jasper Carlin a check for sixteen 
hundred dollars tomorrow—the chairs had 
cost that—and have them carried over to 
Rose’s. 

Mrs. Crenshaw was a woman singularly 
devoid of tact. ‘‘Ifitis necessary,” she per- 
sisted, “‘we can have a small private auc- 
tion, and if there is anything else Jasper has 
too many of we’ll bid on that as well.” 

“Do shut up, Olive,” her husband mut- 
tered. ‘‘Ann, can’t we start bridge and 
get her thinking about the odd tricks? My 
idea of Willie Gerald is that he ought to be 
kept exclusively at playing cards, or he’d be 
good at banking, and not allowed to sell old 
furniture to the wives of busy and ignorant 
men.” 

The moment had come, Gerald realized, 
for a show of the best good humor imagi- 
nable. ‘But, Crenshaw, if women didn’t 
occasionally buy something good what 


| would your houses be like? You must get 


some dignity into them. And it’s a ques- 


_ tion if you are busy about the right things, 
_ since you admit the ignorance. 
| show you, tomorrow, why a chair lasts a 


Let me 


hundred and fifty or two hundred years and 


(Continued from Page 4) 


more, and what a beautiful design is; how 
furniture can be at once light and graceful 
and strong. It isn’t good because it’s old; 
it really isn’t; it is old because it was 
good.” 

Crenshaw replied, ‘“‘Show Olive, but 
come in and play bridge now. . 
Fairman, I know you don’t care about it; 
Ann said she had a lot of letters and bills: 
so that leaves Olive and Jasper, you, Willie, 
and me. If you'll agree to let me play a set 
game with Willie Gerald I’ll promise to buy 
a hundred ancient chairs before breakfast.” 

He must cut and take his chances with 
the rest, Jasper Carlin said decidedly. ‘“‘I 
saw Rose Brincker today,’ he continued to 
Willie Gerald. ‘I told her you were arriv- 
ing today and she sent you her love. We 
tried to get her to come to dinner, as in- 
formally as this, but she thought she 
wouldn’t. In black she’s better looking 
than ever. Better than ever, Willie. And 
I don’t know a woman who is more admired 
than Rose.” 


Later Gerald’s annoyance at Jasper Car- 
lin spread to include all Carlin’s largely 
thoughtless and self-satisfied world; Willie 
Gerald was sick of it; with Rose he would 
live very differently. Ever since his years 
at college he had been absorbed by social 
prestige and planned his existence, with 
little money and a background that gave 
him no assistance whatever, to have a part 
in it. Rigorously repressing his own in- 
clinations, he had studied the desires and 
habits of the important individuals in his 
class, and very soon, indeed, he had come 
to resemble them; he managed to wear 
very much the clothes they wore, he fre- 
quented the places where they were to be 
found, he talked like them. Willie Gerald 
did this without an obvious loss of person- 
ality; his opinions seemed to be his own as 
well as those with whom he shared them; 
he exhibited a correct independence of tone. 

As a result he was invited to join a purely 
social and rigidly exclusive college society, 
and his associations of later years were 
formed—the weeks on house boats in Flor- 
ida and short amusing trips to a formal 
England and informal English country 
houses. But, Willie Gerald realized, per- 
haps for the first time, it had been at the 
cost of a long and ceaselessly maintained 
effort. While the men, the women, he was 
familiar with were usually completely at 
ease, lounging spiritually and morally, he 
was always watchful, concerned in his cur- 
rent situation: he had to gamble without 
losing any large sum of money; he had to 
be confidential but not intimate, infinitely 
patient and without any trace of personal 
resentments. What, he concluded, was 
more difficult than all this was the fact that 
he could express no ideas outside those held 
in common by the small unintelligent group 
of people he was a part of; there was abso- 
lutely no speculation, no generalizations, 
among them. All the conversation was per- 


‘sonal and carefully bigoted. 


As he had grown older—he was now 
forty—this seemed to have become increas- 
ingly oppressive to him; his interests had 
widened, but his opportunities had re- 
mained the limited same. His absorption 
in antiques had opened new worlds to Willie 
Gerald; it had shown him the past shifting 
imperceptibly into the present; a beginning 
historical viewpoint had added to his 
knowledge of the present a sense of humor, 
fatal to his living if it were allowed to ap- 
pear. 

And yet, in epee of his patience and 
understanding, he had been referred to, 
tonight, practically as a purchasing agent 
for Jasper Carlin. The fact that this was 
the simple truth had no bearing on his 
situation; he had been brought up against 
a very ugly alternative—either, in essence, 
to tell Jasper to go to hell, or accept Car- 
lin’s unintentional intimation of social in- 
feriority and continue with a diminished 
position and the mere millionaires. 
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This didn’t involve his ability to make. 


money; that, he felt, was constantly in- 
creasing; no, it only touched the life that 
had seemed so desirable, so essential, to 
him. It was still more attractive than any 
other; but not in his present circumstances; 
its essence lay in that sacredly preserved 
right to be purely arbitrary, disagreeable 
really, at any time. But all alternatives 
had been made unnecessary for him by Jim 
Brincker’s death. Gerald could completely 
escape the threatening present—with Rose. 
He made up his mind how, for the next ten 
years, they would live—very simply, both 
in New York and the country, and he would 
devote himself to that enlarging of their 
resources. Nothing at all, except the small- 
est infrequent parties, for ten years, and 
then—he drew in a deep breath—every- 
thing. 

A servant brought up a late breakfast 
tray; and after he had dressed as slowly as 
possible, Willie Gerald went down to the 
garage to see the chairs he had bought for 
Carlin. Gerald’s interest, since now, prob- 
ably, they would belong to him, had grown 
sharper. The room over the garage was 
bare and dusty and the array of Chippen- 
dale chairs, their slip seats covered with a 
faded red damask, was very impressive. 
They were uncommonly large, he told him- 


self, and except for casual surface marks, — 
quite perfect; the back legs were finished 


with an unusual suggestion of a foot. 

He couldn’t positively identify them as 
American, and yet, as he’d told Lane, they 
were not characteristically English. It was 
just possible that one of Chippendale’s 
workmen had found his way to America— 
but not farther north than Maryland—in 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
and kept up his trade of cabinetmaking. 
For a little, Gerald entertained the thought 
of William Savery, in Philadelphia; but 
there was nothing in the chairs to support 
that. Savery’s treatment of wood was 
definitely different. He turned a chair over 
and cut a small splinter from a side rail; it 
was white and very tough in fiber. “That’s 
interesting,” he said to himself. ‘‘Oak.” 
It was, but at the same time it disposed of 


all question of American manufacture. The 


set of chairs was English. That a trifle 
cooled his enthusiasm for them, since 
Gerald’s opinion was completely opposed 
to Fairman Lane’s. 
America, only American antiques could 


He thought that, in 


hold and justify their present cost; any-— 


thing that had actually been a part of the 
life of the colonies, he insisted, must in a 
very few years be priceless. But English 
furniture, even the authentic productions 
of the three great masters of cabinet work, 


of the three great styles, would have locally 


no more than a fluctuating value. 

Willie Gerald was debating whether he 
would keep the set of chairs or sell them, 
perhaps to Fairman Lane or perhaps to 
Mrs. Crenshaw, when he heard footsteps 
on the narrow ladderlike stair from below, 
and Lane appeared. ' 

“T was told you were here,’’ he explained 
promptly. ‘‘I thought you wouldn’t mind 
if I came along to view the discovery.” 

Gerald said at once that he was very glad 
to have him look at the chairs. Naturally. 
Fairman Lane touched an arm with an in- 
quisitive and sensitive finger; 
the carving of the design in the splats, and 
himself turned one over. The upholstered 


he studied — 


seat was supported by a cross-banding of 


linen tape, and that he pushed aside. 

“They are English, of course,’ Gerald 
commented. ‘‘I can see now the corner 
blocks are conclusive.” 

Lane returned the chair to its lees and 
carefully dusted off his fingers with a hand- 
kerchief. 
longed sharp scrutiny. Yes, they were 


a 


He gave Willie Gerald a pro-— 


English, he agreed. Then, saying nothing ~ 


further, he turned toward the stairs. 
“But, Lane,” Gerald protested, 

must.tell me more than that. I can’t let an’ 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Exching made for the Kelly-Spring field Tire Company, by O. Kubler, Pittsburgh. 


N contracting and excavating projects, where trucks loaded 
to capacity have to climb steep and often slippery grades, it 
. ) is quite common to see a truck being towed up the incline 
by a donkey-engine. Not, however, if the truck is equipped with 
Kelly Kats, the original notched tread traction tires. Kelly Kats 
need no power other than that supplied by the truck’s own engine. 
ij Wherever the engine can push a truck, Kelly Kats can take it. 
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WEAK FOOT OR 


FLAT FOOT 


Tired 
Aching Feet 


are a drag on your health 
and efficiericy 


OU cannot feel right, do your 

work right, enjoy normal pleasure 
in the right way, while your feet stab, 
burn or twinge at every step, or con- 
tinue to ache even when you are sitting 
or lying down. 

Resolve now to give your feet im- 
mediate help. No matter what foot ail- 
ment you may have—tired, aching feet, 
flat foot, weak arch, turning ankles, ten-— 
der heels, crooked or overlapping toes, 
swollen joints, excessive perspiration, 
corns, callouses or bunions—you can get quick 
and permanent relief. Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has per- 
fected 40 specific Foot Comfort Appliances and 
Remedies, each of which is guaranteed to relieve 


the condition for which itis designed. Leading shoe 
and department stores everywhere feature them. 


BUNIONS 


BUNION 


ACHING FEET 


Dr. SCHOLL’S FOOT-EAZER Dr. 


SCHOLL’S 
REDUCER instantly relieves 
bunion pain. Reduces enlarge- 
ment and preserves shape of 
shoe. 75c. each. 


pives quick, lasting relief to 
sufferers from weak or broken 
down arches. Worn in any 
shoe. $3.50 per pair. 


CORNS 


DR. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS 
stop the pain in one minute. 
Thin, healing, antiseptic. 
35c. at shoe and drug stores. 


CROOKED TOES 


Dr. SCHOLL’S TOr-FLEX 
gradually straightens the 
crooked toe; brings it back into 
position. Price 75c. each. 


Where to get foot comfort 


HEADQUARTERS _ 


| Dr Scholls | 
Foot Comfort Service| 


Dr, Wm. M. Scholl is internationally recognized 
as the most eminent orthopedic authority of the 
day. His Foot Comfort Appliances and Remedies 
are sold the world over. 


Right in your own town you will find a leading 
shoe dealer who specializes in Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Appliances and Remedies. This store is 
identified by the above Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Symbol on its window. There you will get the 
benefit of the services of a Foot Expert, especially 
trained in Dr. Scholl’s methods, and the relief 
you seek guaranteed. Go to that store now. 
Free Sample Pramicof br, Scholl's Zc. 
pads for Corns, and Dr, Scholl’s Book, ‘*The Feet and 


Their Care.’ Address, The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. 
Schiller St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Resce 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
absolute authority get away from me as 
easy as that. Since you agree with me 
they’re English, don’t you think they are 
exceptionally good? Isn’t there a chance 
they were made by Thomas Chippendale 
himself?” 

“They are good,” Lane replied dryly. 
“T should say the best I have seen. But 
they’re not by Chippendale. Felderman 
and Mortimer made them in London, I 
should say last year.” 

“You mean they are replicas!’’ Willie 
Gerald cried. ‘‘Duplicates! I can’t believe 
mee 

Fairman Lane had started downward, 
only the upper part of his body was visible. 
“Of course you may believe what you pre- 
fer,” he replied; “or even say what you 
like. Not many, certainly, can contradict 
you. It just happens that I know. If you 
will examine them with a greater care you 
will see that they are put together with 
screws. Pegs, it has been my experience, 
were usual.’’ He vanished, leaving a highly 
unpleasant impression of his opinion of 
both Willie Gerald and his chairs. 


There was no doubt in Gerald’s mind of 
the correctness of Fairman Lane’s asser- 
tion; in an instant, as though they had 
been exposed by tne drawing of a veil, the 
chairs appeared for what they were—skill- 
fully executed imitations. Gerald saw it 
now in a score of ways. He had noticed 
the absence of a proper pegging, but ig- 
nored it, conscious of a confusion in his 
memory about the antiquity of screws. 
What he had accepted as surface rubbed 
smooth by long usage and care was no more 
than a varnish treated with rottenstone. 
The carving was mechanically perfect. He 
couldn’t see how he had made such a ridic- 
ulous, a humiliating, mistake. Sixteen 
hundred dollars gone to the devil! That 
was what it amounted to. An anger at 
himself increased until he was acutely un- 
comfortable; not only his pride but his 
sense of security, his hatred and distrust of 
waste, had been rudely assaulted. 

And yet, in a minor way, he had been 
fortunate. Jasper Carlin hadn’t bought 
the chairs; already he had announced his 
willingness to take them. What, he won- 
dered, would Lane say? How and where 
would he say it? Lunch was over, all the 
people staying at the Carlins’ were sitting 
in an inclosed porch, and that question was 
answered for Willie Gerald at once. 

“You know, I haven’t seen those chairs 
yet,’’ Mrs. Crenshaw reminded him. ‘But 
I suppose I’m too late; if Jasper didn’t 
take them, Mr. Lane will have them packed 
already.’”’ Gerald paused, Fairman Lane 
was seated looking away from him, and he 
turned a swift glance toward Gerald. 

“Oh, no,” he said, answering in Willie 
Gerald’s place, “I wouldn’t pay for them.” 

Well, Gerald thought, why didn’t he go 
on, explain that the chairs were worthless? 
That would be like him, a heavy directness 
of statement which took no account of any 
involved feelings. But Lane returned to 
his original position without adding more. 
Yet, it seemed to Gerald, there was a cer- 
tain alertness, an aspect that was almost 
challenging, in his bearing. The truth was 
it was impertinent; it suggested that he 
wished to cover the fact that the chairs 
were valueless; and not, Gerald added to 
himself, from a permissible effort to hide 
his mistake, but from a far different and 
less admirable motive. 

The thing to do was for him to speak at 
once, to laugh and admit his judgment had 
been wrong; to dismiss it as a humorous 
and trivial incident. Yet he felt it was a 
very bad time for such an admission; it 
would give Jasper Carlin, at that psycho- 
logical moment, the impression that he had 
a concrete reason for bringing their rela- 
tionship to an end; he would instantly and 
finally reach the conclusion that Gerald’s 
judgment was bad; and Mrs. Crenshaw’s 
good opinion of him would utterly collapse. 
People like her, mere echoes, reflections of 
other more solid facts, were like that. Any- 
how the time had gone by when he could 
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speak; the chairs, he could see, had already 
vanished from the thoughts around him. 
And besides that, it was unimportant 
whether he made an explanation or not. He 
had no intention of selling the chairs to 
anyone present, to anyone at all, as gen- 
uinely antique. Such an act would be im- 
possible, unheard of, for him. At the very 
worst, he’d let them go to some auction 
where the purchasers would have the privi- 
lege of the fullest inspection. 

Fairman Lane, he understood, was leav- 
ing before dinner, and no one, Gerald was 
certain, would be sorry to see him go. A 
supremely disagreeable individual! He 
had an impulse to follow Lane outside and 
make his position where the chairs were 
concerned unmistakably clear. He was 
now utterly exasperated, and he would 
have welcomed an actual disturbance. 
But, he reminded himself, that would not 
be wise; it was necessary for him to avoid 
all unpleasantness that wasn’t absolutely 
forced on him. Nothing Fairman Lane 
might say could possibly affect his posi- 
tion, threaten his security of place. He was 
what he was, and what, after all, was Willie 
Gerald? A sense of injury, of futility and 
isolation, succeeded to his anger; and then 
that was triumphantly banished by the 
memory of Rose. 

He looked at his watch; it was past four 
o’clock, and at six he would be with her; for 
she had told him to come early. There was 
so much they’d have to talk about. Only 
the thought of her freed him from the 
exasperation of Lane and the spurious 
chairs. Rose was the answer to everything 
in his life. In imagination he heard himself 
explaining to her the humor of Fairman 
Lane and the copied antiques. “‘My dear 
Rose, it was plain that he took me for a 
crook.”’ Her cool, delightful laughter fol- 
lowed. Rose Brincker was the most aristo- 
cratic woman possible. Jasper Carlin had 
said and repeated how well she looked in 
black; and there had been a secondary 
meaning, a special application to himself, in 
Carlin’s words. But of course it would be 
very generally understood that, with Jim 
Brincker dead, he’d marry Rose. His old 
long love for her was known by everyone 
who knew them and their world. 

He dressed with his accustomed great 
care; downstairs he found a bowl of yellow 
rosebuds, and, with one in his buttonhole, 
he had a servant ring for a car. The house 
where Rose was staying—it belonged to 
Jim’s mother—was small and old-fashioned, 
a variously painted wooden cottage, almost 
Swiss in type, that stood on a bluff over the 
shining blue water of Seal Harbor. The 
keen October air, the brilliant light, how- 
ever, had been softened by the hour; the 
blue of the harbor was tender; the scarlet 
of the maples was veiled in a lavender haze. 
Mrs. Brincker would be down directly, a 
maid told him; and, with a cigarette, he 
looked aimlessly over the books on a table. 
They were mostly modern works of phi- 
losophy and histories of the day, and in the 
front of each was written in a firm and clear 
hand: Rose Leylan Brincker. 

That surprised Gerald, for he had no 
memory of Rose engaged with such serious 
topics; the fact was that he could recall her 
reading but little. On the contrary, she 
had been the ordinary socially smart, 
largely aimless girl and woman. 

“Rose,”’ he exclaimed, when she came in, 
“these are very impressive books with your 
name tothem! Where do you keep the ones 
you really read?”’ There, at last, was her 
miraculous laugh. 

“But I do read those,”’ she assured him; 
“and I like them a lot. Aren’t you fright- 
fully curious about the reality of things? 
The one there about microbes, for instance. 
And why we do what we do. I suppose I 
never thought of any of it until very lately, 
but you’d be surprised how well I’m com- 
ing on.” 

“Jasper said you looked simply splendid, 
but he wasn’t even near the truth,”’ Gerald 
told her. He sat close beside her, with her 
hand in his. Soon, he thought, he would 
kiss her, but he had no impulse to hurry 
that perfect moment and act. It was 
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natural that she would come to him sloy 
nothing could be hurried; nothing neec 
hurried. Willie Gerald saw, with a sh 
contraction at his heart, that her hair» 
definitely gray; her face, with the ex 
tion of her eyes, showed traces of grief | 
time. Rose was—yes, she was about 
own age. But her eyes kept the seren 
the untroubled clear confidence, of her ; 
hood. He could never decide what t 
color was; hazel, he had heard, but t 
was a word without exact meaning for } 
They were yellow—but of course ¢ 
weren’t; and that was as near_as he ct 
come to it. She wasn’t as slender as 
merly, either. Time again. His tranquil 
was invaded by the feeling that, since yi 
had been already lost to them, they n 
hurry into an awaiting joy. | 


\| 

Willie Gerald carefully put his coffee, 
back on its octagonal silver saucer. He) 
afraid that, in the numbness of mij 
sweeping over him, he would drop it. F 
had been talking a long while and onlyy 
slowly had he come to apprehend her m¢ 
ing; the conclusion of her carefully ch¢ 
hesitating words. | 

“When you asked me about the bo) 
Willie, I thought you saw that sometl 
had happened to me. That I had chan; 
And I couldn’t think how I was goin 
make it clear for you. You see, the tro} 
is there is so little to explain; so little1 
sounds sensible or serious enough. Im 
against what we both took for granted. 
must meet that, Willie, because we 
A lot of people simply knew that if : 
thing happened to—to Jim we’d be r 
ried.” 

“Long ago,” Gerald said, “that 
understood between us.” 

“Yes, I remember perfectly. I told 
I had a feeling we must be patient. B 
thought it would be for a different end. 
that time I loved Jim and you too.” | 
interrupted her to cry that was imposs} 
and she waited until his desperate pro 
had subsided. ‘I loved you both,” sh 
peated. ‘‘ You were a sort of ideal and) 
was areality. I wasn’t unhappy with] 
Willie. I must insist on your believing t 
Only I—well, I looked forward to b 
with you. Perhaps. Some day. I hi 
curious private conviction about it. 

“And now, this is what I can ha 
bring myself to say to you. It’s so tri’ 
I don’t want to be married at all. Id 
want to love anyone. Isn’t it humiliat 
But it’s true. I feel absolutely impersc 
I’ve simply got to admit to you, thoug 
sounds disloyal, that I like being alo 

“My dear Rose,” Willie Gerald 
claimed, almost hopeful again, ‘we } 
waited so long and we can, after all, wi 
little longer. I don’t want to, of coi 
But if you feel like this, it’s the only t! 
to do.” 

“Tf I were younger, yes. But I’m} 
forty. That isn’t an enormous age, n 
rally. I don’t mean I’m an old lady yei 
may be full of the silliest sort of folly, bi 
I am it must come out. No, Willie, | 
can’t count on me. That is definite. It 
hard to explain! I’m tired is part of ii 
just can’t face the responsibility of bein 
love again; of having to have someor 
even you—around. It’s a luxury noy 
wake up—to nothing, to no plans. Perl 
I’ll go to Morocco in November. If Ili! 

Willie Gerald gathered himself. oT 
you are saying that you won’t marry m 

She nodded, with unhappy eyes. — 

“Then of course you won’t,”’ he went’ 
He finished his coffee and the brandy in| 
glass before him. [llogically, the wretc 
imitation Chippendale chairs came bac 
his mind. They were synonymous of his| 
outside of Rose, without her. Imitat 
And now that would reach on and on. 

“Anyhow, Willie,’ she added unne 
sarily, ‘‘you ought to marry a very m 
younger person. An attractive girl. ~ 
know fifty of them, and at least th 
would marry you at once.” 

He replied that he hated girls and. 
knew it. ‘‘I believe you are advising m 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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August Sales 


UGUST is the year’s biggest month of furniture 
values. At no other period is it possible to 
purchase high-grade Kroehler Davenport Beds 

i upholstered Living Room Furniture so advanta- 

busly. This year it is evident that dealers are putting 

th unprecedented efforts to break all previous 
gust sales records. 

For months back plans have been formulated. New 

cks have been carefully selected. Displays have been 

anged. Prices have been adjusted to offer the great- 
values of the year. No woman who loves hand- 

e, upholstered living room furniture can afford to 

the offerings of this annual, national sales event. 

Remember, Kroehler Upholstered Furniture is 

lity-built through and through. Note the famous 

dden Qualities to the right. This is construction 
ts om Boge which insures 

" years of com- 

fort and beauty. 

We use only the 

finest quality of 

materials. We 
employ highly 
skilled 
design- 


ers and 


craftsmen. Yet, because we supply millions of homes 
annually; because our eight great factories produce 
the largest volume of fine upholstered furniture in the 
world; because we use the most modern volume-pro- 
duction methods, our manufacturing cost is reduced 
to an unusually low point. 

That is why we build superior quality, yet sell at 
more moderate prices. Any Kroehler-made piece, if 
made of identical design, materials and craftsmanship 
—by slow, costly “small-shop” methods—would cost 
you many times more. i 

Right now dealers are offering genuine Kroehler 
Living Room Furniture at special August prices, for 
cash or on easy terms. 

You may choose from many handsome period or 
overstuffed designs. Upholstery coverings are in fine 
quality silk damask, tapestry, mohair, jacquard velours, 
leather or leatherwove. 

You'll know genuine Kroehler-made products by 
the name-plate. If you do not know the dealer who 
sells Kroehler Upholstered Furniture, write us. We will 
send his name and a complimentary copy of “The 
Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrangements.” 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, Ontario. Factories 
at Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 


Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif; San Francisco, Calif. Canadian > 


Factory, Stratford, Ontario. 
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| © The years greatest furniture event 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE FEATURE NEWEST IDEAS IN KROEHLER 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE AT SPECIAL PRICE REDUCTIONS 


FAMOUS 
HIDDEN QUALITIES 


Guaranteed Spring Steel 
Understructure: 

Seat-supporting springs are large wide coils 
of Premier quality, high tempered steel. 
They rest upon and are interlocked with a 
strong, yet flexible, spring steel understruc- 
ture. This is sturdy quality construction— 
vastly superior to ordinary web construc- 
tion because it is positively permanent and 
will not sag or tear loose from the frame. 


Spring Edges 

Double-stuffed and closely stitched. Heavy 
sheeting over springs. 

Hardwood Frames 

Thoroughly seasoned, kiln-dried, strongly 
braced, glued, doweled and corner blocked. 
Cushions 


Luxuriously comfortable, spring-filled 
loose cushions, padded with clean, white 
felted cotton. Closely assembled, interlock- 
ing spring construction. Retains its shape 
and never becomes unsightly. 


Filling Materials 


Germ-cured vegetable fibre filling (moss 
flax and cotton), clean and sanitary. 
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does anything which 

<a little electric motor 

can do is working tor 
oO éan fair / 


« 


There are few hard tasks left in the 
home which electricity cannot do at 
trifling cost. You will find the G-E 
monogram on many electrical house- 
hold conveniences. It is a guarantee 
Ask your electric company or dealer to help you select the BE excellencetoe nvclleastea ein ariomed 
labor-saving electrical appliances best suited for your home. service. 
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narry for money, and that isn’t very flat- 
pring. With anyone else, I’d say it was ex- 
ressing an opinion.” 

“T believe I was,’’ Rose Brincker ad- 
itted; ‘and, do you know, I’m not ex- 
ctly ashamed of myself. It wasn’t such a 
ightful idea. You like money and need it, 
ind you could make a very charming re- 
r You understand how to live and 
ere to live and who to live with. No, I 


“And yet,” he pointed out, ‘‘you say you 
ist be free from everyone, and you are 
ging me into a situation where I’d have 
o freedom at all. If you’re sick of bonds, 
lm sicker of them. You really don’t know 
hat they are. For years I’ve been doing 
ngs not because I wanted to but because 
1e were correct. In my position. I am 
1a position, as you’ve shown. Well, the 
es st part of that, the only possible part, was 
uu; and now you have so neatly vanished 
don’t intend to go on by making my exist- 
nee worse.’ 

“Just exactly what do you mean?’’ she 
emanded. ‘‘I hope this isn’t a threat.”’ 
He didn’t know what he meant and so he 
is silent. ‘“‘Anyhow, Willie,’ she pro- 
eded, “‘I could never see why you didn’t 
ork. I mean exactly that. With your 
jility. I should have thought you’d have 
d of boredom years ago. You do lead a 
iculous sort of life for an intelligent 


” 
t] 


“Ts that why you dropped me, Rose?” 
asked. ‘‘Because you reached the con- 
on I was useless? It sounds conven- 
mal and stupid, for you.” 
“T told you the reason as well as I 
uld,”’ she half exclaimed. There was even 
race of annoyance in her voice. “Why 
n't you accept it without looking for hid- 
and elaborate reasons? I don’t want 
be married to anyone. I’m a little tired 
men; they are so wearing.” 
*T suppose,” he continued, “my life 
d seem useless to a great many people. 
t I like it. On the whole I wanted it to 
like that and—yes, I still do. I’m not at 
‘what you'd describe as noble and I 
yen’t any inclination to be industrious 
industry’s sake. I think it’s too dull. 
id I hate cheap people in exactly the 
me way that I hate cheap clothes and 
uses. I haven’t had to be around them 
d I certainly won’t begin now. Perhaps 
im what is usually referred to as a snob, 
even worthless, I can’t say that it 
thers me. Let the men who want to work 
kill themselves, kill themselves with 
All that means is they have no 
agination; they can’t think of anything 
sufficiently amusing to do. I would 
her have the results and let them take 
rouble. That is my idea of trouble.” 
Rose Brincker said that he fascinated her. 
veally, Willie, you sound like a successful 
minal. I can imagine one would talk just 
e that. If he was well enough bred. 
| enemy of society.” 
“But there is this difference in me now, 
it is an improvement, ”* he asserted; ‘‘I 
‘ill never again put myself in a position 
vhere I can’t comfortably slap a jaw. I’ve 
ad what you might call a lesson. But not 
rom you, Rose. All you have taught me is 
low useless even hope is. I don’t know 
that to do without you; you have practi- 
ally filled my life. It’s as though I’d gone 
ind. But I won’t actually take this as 
inal. Go to Morocco, and when you come 
vack, perhaps it will be in the spring, I’ll 
sk you again—and again.” 
She sighed. “Willie, you make it so hard 
orme. I want to see you as much as you 
ike; no one else can quite mean to me what 
‘ou do, and so I'll have to tell you this. If 
fou speak again of our getting married I 
vill be forced to let you go.” She grew 
aore energetic. ‘‘Can’t you understand, 
an’t you, that I just don’t want to be 
othered? Must you think that the only 
planation, the only excuse really, for a 
oman isa man? Youareas antique as the 
hings you buy for Jasper Carlin. I’m not 
ertain you haven’t cabriole legs.” He 
ed at her witha half-closed glimmering 
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vision, the emotion in him turned to bitter- 
ness. She was like all the others—hard and 
selfish and blind. At heart she was that— 
the same as Fairman Lane and Carlin and 
Ann Carlin—in spite of her easy kindness; 
at the time of a great need they had all 
thrown him out. 


Once more in his undesirable room at the 
Carlins’, Willie Gerald was burdened by a 
sharp depression; he passed through waves 
of depression and a rebellious anger. He 
sat with an unlighted cigarette, all his facul- 
ties bent in an inner vision on the calamity 
which had overtaken him. At longer inter- 
vals a deep sense of sorrow, of loss, cut 
through him; Rose had gone out of his life. 
Not only the present but the future had 
been destroyed. These finer moments, how- 
ever, were lost in the ill temper that took 
possession of him—a resentment at all the 
polite world which had occupied and satis- 
fied him for so many years. He was well 
out of it! At bottom it was cheap, hollow. 
But there, Willie Gerald was forced to rec- 
ognize, he wasn’t sincere with it or with 
himself. His anger was touched with envy; 
he had always envied the smart rich; they 
were a part of a standard of desire, of social 
excellence, he would always regard as pre- 
eminent. 

For that reason his failure really to be- 
come a part of that life inflamed him against 
it. It was very well for Rose to ask him 
why he didn’t work, when Jim Brincker had 
done nothing by the month; her own father 
hadn’t lifted a serious hand for the last 
forty years of his life. That advice had 
really differentiated him from the men 
about her; it had been equivalent to the 
admission that he properly belonged on a 
different, a lower, social level. Well—as he 
had recognized before—so he did. What of 
it! 

He had intended to stay for ten days 
more at Jasper Carlin’s, but now, he felt, 
that was an impossibility. He didn’t know 
what Jasper might say to him next; the 
fact was that he had an idea he wasn’t very 
much wanted. He’d return to his rooms in 
New York and then—Willie Gerald sud- 
denly realized that there was no conceiv- 
able “then” before him; he literally 
eouldn’t think what he’d do or where he 
would go. Some shooting was open to him; 
the ordinary succession of country houses; 
but he couldn’t bear the idea of them, or 
the thought of the people he would meet. 
And Rose was apt to be anywhere... That 
too—his failure to get her, which would in- 
evitably grow clear—would be whispered 
about, speculated over. It would undoubt- 
edly hurt him, since he would be invited to 
a wide number of places on her account. 
He was certain of that; and now that she 
had dropped him the others might easily do 
the same—and be damned to them! 

He must, however, have plans of some 
sort, look ahead; and his thoughts re- 
turned to the millionaires, or rather the 
millionaires’ wives, who offered him a liv- 
ing. His evident position in society would 
open a whole world of doors of the second 
and the third class of the socially avid rich. 
But suddenly they seemed absolutely in- 
supportable. What he had told Rose about 
his need for a comparative liberty had been 
exact. People like the Crenshaws would 
patronize him; their manners were simply 
inadmissible. There was at least something 
direct, tonic, in the bad manners he was ac- 
customed to; and effort at the truth. But 
the posing and lies and suspicions of the in- 
ferior! Actually they would regard him as 
an interior decorator. It would be better 
for him to open a store on Madison Avenue 
at once. 

He didn’t want to do that; it was too 
arduous and too confining; it required a 
species of patience and politeness which he 
had spent his adult life in eliminating from 
his being. It was time, Gerald saw, for him 
to dress; and, after his bath, he put the 
black pearl Ann Carlin had given him, in a 
shirt, the crystal sleeve links Mary Jayne 
had sent him, in his cuffs; the pumps he 
wore, made by Lobb, Walter Ambler had 
paid for, because at the moment of their 
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purchase he had been settling a bill of his 
own. Gerald wondered satirically if he 
were a social parasite. He seemed to have 
most of the qualifications. 

At dinner Freda Renant was sitting by 
Jasper Carlin; she had arrived, Gerald 
gathered from her conversation, barely in 
time to dress and appear with the soup; 
and the spectacle of Freda’s warm reception 
and general air of comfort added further to 
his discontent. She did nothing in the 
world but guide certain desirable people 
into the ranks of the select rich; she lived 
by just that; yet because it was her own 
sphere, since she had been born into it lack- 
ing only sufficient money, all that she did 
was excused, laughed at. She was relating 
now the details of a trip she had taken to 
Argentina for the collection of certain tiled 
floors’'and walls for a Palm Beach house. It 
seemed there was a native South American 
tile more amusing than the best Castil- 
jan. Hell, it wasn’t important what she 
did or where she went. She leaned toward 
him: 

“Willie, I got some miraculous silver, 
flat silver. You would loveit. But Spanish, 
of course. I like it even better than your 
cherished American; the fluting is so deli- 
cate.” 

He replied that he knew the flat Spanish 
plate and agreed with her—up to a point. 
“The real trouble,’ he went on, “is that 
it can be imitated. And then there is any 
amount that’s perfectly honest and new. 
The patterns have never changed; you 
simply can’t identify it.” 

Freda Renant thought she could—the 


parallel lines dug in it to assay the silver | 


were different in different ages and locali- 
ties. In New York she would show him. 
Willie Gerald smiled and thanked her. 
After dinner he found his way into the 
empty quiet of a small smoking room; but 
he was no sooner settled with his troubled 
thoughts than Mrs. Crenshaw followed 
him. 

“T did it on purpose,’ she announced; 
“T want to talk to you.” She sat down, her 
cigarette lighter wouldn’t work, and he had 
to lean across her scented and obvious body 
in her assistance. “I thought Miss Renant 
was no better than ridiculous talking about 
silver in that decided way. She can’t know 
anything compared to you. And now, my 
dear Willie—heavens, I don’t believe I’ve 
ever called you that before—what about 
those chairs? Are you going to let me have 
them? May I give you a check?” 

“You may not,” he replied shortly; “I 
am going to keep them. They are not for 
sale.” 

She still protested. “I won’t think you 
are going to be so selfish. You see so many 
good ones, even eight with two armchairs. 
And the heavenly Chippendale designs. I 
tell you I have got to have them. And you 
are so impersonal, so severe, about it. I 
can’t imagine that you had a drop, a bub- 
ble, of your champagne. Well, any how, 
now the chairs—you must understand I 
realize their value—specially coming from 
you—and I’m not Fairman Lane. They 
sell at some of the auctions for hundreds, 
thousands of dollars. Willie, let me make 
you a check for—say, five thousand dol- 
lars. Be a dear—and I’ll reward you.” 

“T couldn’t,” he insisted. “I’m not on 
the market. What would Jasper think if I 
used his place for a sort of shop?” 

“He'll never know,” Mrs. Crenshaw re- 
turned. ‘I want them for my Morristown 
house and he doesn’t go there. Besides 
that, neither Ann nor he has seen them. 
They told me that. You could send them 
to your New York address and forward 
them from there.’”’ She grasped one of his 
hands in both of hers, held it tightly for an 
instant, and then, disappearing, called 
back, ‘“‘Wait!’” Alone in the smoking room 
Willie Gerald sat motionless, except for the 
fact that the somberness of his face changed 
into a satirical smile. The smile vanished, 
but it left the shadow, the influence, of its 
presence on his pinched mouth. 


” 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 


Pipe smoker’s 
mother 
happy at son's 
tobacco choice 


Wishes every day was Sunday 
so she could enjoy aroma of 


his tobacco all day 


There is plenty of evidence to prove that 
the ladies are not averse to pipe smokers. 
Provided, of course, that the man in the 
case chooses the right tobacco. 


The following letter from Mrs. Higgins 
of St. Louis reflects the pride and satisfac- 
tion of a mother who feels that her son has 
made a wise decision. 


Read her letter—then show it to your 
wife: 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Gentlemen: 

Can a mere woman praise Edgeworth? 

When my sixteen-year-old son started 
to smoke, it was a pipe. I guess he tried all 
the brands of tobacco on the market, try- 
ing to find a mild, cool smoke. He gave up 
smoking in disgust, saying he guessed he 
never would be a man if it depended on 
smoking a pipe. At last an old-timer told 
him to try a pipeful of his Edgeworth. 
Now my son is.never in too big a hurry to 
walk several blocks out of his way to get it. 

I sometimes wish every day was Sun- 
day so he could be home smoking, for the 
aroma of Edgeworth is delicious. 


Richmond, Va. 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. A. Higgins. 


While Edgeworth is in every sense a he- 
man’s tobacco, the fact that its aroma is 
pleasing to the ladies signifies a pipe smok- 
er’s good judgment. For if Edgeworth can 
give the ladies a share of the satisfaction 
that it gives to men, there must be some- 
thing about it worth investigating—if you 
have never tried it. 

To those who have 


never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
j If you like the sam- 
“f ples, you'll like Edge- 

mee, Worth wherever 

and whenever 

/ you buy it, for it 

never changes in 
quality. 


Feta 


Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 1-U S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit: the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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Burn No. 1 Buckwheat Coal 
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If You Are Replacing Your Old 
Heater or Planning a New Home 


SPENCER Double-Grate Heater 


Sey ate 


SPENCER FEATURES! 


iby ADDITION to chap- 
ters on many points 
of importance in the 
selection of heating sys- 
tems, the following fea- 
tures of Spencer Heaters 
are fully described in this 
book, a copy of which 
awaits your request. 
Saves an average of $7 in the 
price of every ton of coal 
used because it burns low 
priced No. 1 Buckwheat 


Anthracite and burns no 
more tons. 


Requires attention only once 
in twelve to twenty-four 
hours, because coal feeds by 
gravity as needed. 


No blowers or other mechan- 
ical contrivances. 

Even heat day and night, due 
to automatic feed. 


Equally successful for steam, 
hot water or vapor. 


Type for every need from 
small home to large build- 
ings. 

No night fireman required 
in large buildings. 

Easily installed. 


Pays for itself by burning 
low-priced, small size coal. 


Proven by thirty years’ suc- 
cess. 


Built and guaranteed by a 
responsible organization. 


You Will Want This “Book 


Toe time to prepare for winter is when 
the dog days are here and before the 
frost is on the pumpkin. 


Now is the time to settle the kind of 
heater you are going to install. It is a 
truly important matter deserving of care- 
ful study. On your decision will depend 
several points vital to your comfort and 
your pocketbook. 


You will want to decide on the type of 
system best suited to your needs—steam, 
vapor, hot water; you will want to decide 
on the kind of fuel you should use; and 
you will want to decide how much you 
are justified in investing in a heating 
system. 


To settle these problems to your own 
satisfaction and profit, you will need the 
kind of information and helpful facts in- 
terestingly compiled in “The Business of 
Buying a Heating System”, a 38-page 
illustrated book which will be sent 
promptly on request. 


Write for your copy today. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Division of LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Spencer 


steam .vapor or hot water 


Heaters 


2» Averages $7 less per ton = Less attention required 
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EUROPIE’S MANDATE BURDEN 


u 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


Various clauses are common to all the 
mandates. Among other things, slave trade 
is prohibited and no forced labor is per- 
mitted except for essential public work and 
services, and then only in return for ade- 
quate remuneration. A strict control is 
exercised over the traffic in arms and am- 
munition, and the supplying of intoxicating 
spirits and beverages to the natives is for- 
bidden. Military training of the natives— 
otherwise than for purposes of internal 
police and the local defense of the terri- 
tory—military or naval bases and fortifica- 
tions are not allowed. The mandatory must 
insure freedom of conscience and the free 
exercise of all forms of worship. All mis- 
sionary nationals of any member of the 
League may enter into, travel and reside 
in the territory for the purpose of their 
calling. 

In other details the mandates differ. The 
Palestine mandate, for example, states that 
“the mandatory shall be responsible for 
placing the country under such political, 
administrative and economic conditions as 
will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home and the development of 
self-governing institutions.” The Zionist 
organization is recognized as the public 
body to codperate with the administration 
in all matters that affect the Jewish 
National Home and the general Jewish 
interests. In Irak the British obligated 
themselves to establish an Arab kingdom. 


Mess-Pottering 


A machinery for the supervision of all 
mandates was set up at Geneva in the form 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
composed of representatives of the leading 
League members. It receives and exam- 
ines the annual reports of the mandatories 
and advises the Council of the League of 
Nations on all mandate matters. The com- 
mission meets at regular intervals, or when 
some special emergency arises such as the 
revolt in Syria, during which the French 
first bombarded Damascus, thus provoking 
an extraordinary session at Rome last 
February. Upon the organization of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission an 
American membership was created and 
offered to W. Cameron Forbes, former 
governor-general of the Philippines. Upon 
his refusal to serve, it was taken by M. Ra- 
mon Pina, ex-Spanish Undersecretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

We can now take up the major mandates 
and their operations in detail. First in 
interest to us is Irak, because of the par- 


| ticipation of the group of American oil 


companies in the Mosul field, where we 
were instrumental, as you will recall, in 


bringing about an open-door policy. 


British sovereignty in Irak has not stirrec 
organized insurrection or caused bloodshex| 
such as obtains in Syria under the French 
There has been plenty of revolt connecte 
with the mandate, but most of it has bee 
manifested at home. In Parliament an 
elsewhere in England, those who beliew 
that Britain should clear out of the are; 
refer to the government policy as Mess, 
pottering. Mesopotamia is called Mespo 
for short. They point to the £77,501,80. 
which represents Britain’s Mesopotami; 
expenditure since 1920 and maintain tha 
it is just so much money flung into th 
sand. On the other hand, the governmen 
attitude is that Britain committed hersel 
to the nursing of an independent Aral 
kingdom and that it is a point of honor t 


see the job through. q 


Like a Storybook Character — 


Regardless of the ethics of this contro 
versy, in which we have no concern, th 
British had good reason to exercise thei 
rights in Irak, because it was the theate 
of one of. her most gallant. exploits in thi 
World War. Just as this and adjacent re 
gions are the cradle of Jewish, Christiai 
and Moslem religious faith, so did it alsi 
become the real cradle of victory in th) 
stupendous struggle. Allenby’s brillian 
conquest heartened the Allies in a darl 
hour, and, with the subsequent successe 
in the Balkans, brought Germany to th. 
realization that her cause was doomed. _ 

Thanks to the British effort, Arab self 
determination was crystallized. It finds it' 
largest expression today in the kingdom 0. 
Irak. Though Allenby deservedly washaile\| 
as the deliverer of Holy Arabia, because h 
drove out the Turks, the power behind hin 
was Col. T. E. Lawrence, probably the mos 
romantic figure that emerged from the wa 
of wars. Because the average Americar 
knows so little about him, and furthermor. 
because he was the godfather, so to speak 
of what is now Irak, a word or two abou 
his remarkable exploit is an essential par, 
of this narrative. If ever a storybook char 
acter existed in real life, itis Lawrence. _ 

He is of sturdy Irish stock, althoug] 
he was born in Wales, and went throug) 
the Oxford mill without distinction. As) | 
tourist, he first visited Syria and becam 
interested in archeology. Now began hi 
wanderings in the Near East, when h 
mastered the native languages and becam 
as Arabic in speech and ee | 
the Arabs themselves. 

When the war broke he joined the Brit 
ish secret service at Cairo. It was not lon 
before his extraordinary knowledge of th 
country for which the British and Turk 

‘(Continued on Page 94) y 


Nester Cement Works, the Largest Factory in Palestine 


NLY very unusual experiences: 
attract particular attention. 


We pay very little heed to the 
familiar details of our every-day life. 


We buy the things we need, use 
them with a certain expectation of 
service from them, and if they come 
up to that expectation we give them 
no further thought. 


Only when something we buy 
turns out very much better or worse 
than expected, do we get excited 
about it. 


A tire, for instance, has to surprise 
you with a whole lot of extra miles 
beyond your expectation before 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords 


Unusual 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Heavy Duty Cords 
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you really sit up and take notice. 


All the talk you hear about Mans- 
field Tires springs from that trait 
in human nature. 


The explanation of the discovered 
fact that Mansfields do regularly 
deliver those thousands of extra 
miles is very simple. 


The great Hardware Wholesalers 
distribute Mansfields at record low 
cost and we put the saving into 
better materials and workmanship. 


Of course they are unusual tires 
—and of course they deliver thou- 
sands of extra miles of service and 
save you money. 


Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


Built eee Giants on baie = 


They go out) 
of their way to , ¢ 
tell about it. 


The Cost of Distribution is Lower ~ The Standard of Quality is Higher 


to Overserve 
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‘TheWolds EAS ITLEST Easy Chair’ 
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A SILENT INVITATION to ‘Rest 


HIS ROYAL EAsy CHAIR is in itself a silent invitation 

to rest. Its luxurious, yielding cushions promise ease 
and comfort—and its exclusive, ae comfort features 
assure complete relaxation and repose. Recline as much 
or as little as you like —or stretch out at full length — 
without effort and without getting out of the chair. Just 
pull the concealed ring or push the button and lean 
back .... The Royal is as beautiful as it is comfortable. 
It looks like any other fine chair—and it takes up no 
more room.... The wing chair shown here (No. 1991 
with the disappearing leg rest) is but one of the many 
beautiful styles shown in our new book, “Royal Com- 
fort”. It also shows the famous Royal Easy Bed-Daven- 
port with the box-spring guest bed that does not fold 
and cannot sag. Mail the coupon for Free Style Book 
and your dealer’s name. 


CONVERSING 
cA beautiful, restful, inviting 
chair for every formal use. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR COMPANY : 
Stylish and distinctive. 


STuRGIS, MICH. 


Royal Easy Chairs are sold singly or in Bed- 
Davenport Suites by 5000 Furniture Dealers 


“PUSH THE BUTTON —BACK RECLINES”’ 


READING 


Touch hidden pull-ring or but- 
ton—and recline. Back locks 
firmly at any desired point. 


DOZING 


Back fully reclined and disap- 
bearing leg-rest utilized for 
complete relaxation. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., SturGis, MICHIGAN 
Please send me your FREE Style Book and Dealer's Name 


Name__ fe a = ary 


Address __ 


If you area 2 Pakowur Deals check ere go 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
were battling brought him some degree of 
recognition. He was the first to realize that 
if Britain was to complete her job in Ara- 
bia and Syria, she must have the support 
of the Arab nationalists. Due to him, they 
leagued themselves with the Allies. 

When Husein, King of tthe Hedjaz, 
Shereef of Mecca and Commander of the 
Faithful, who for years had been a prisoner 
of the Sultan at Constantinople, raised the 
flag of Arab nationalism against his old 
oppressor, the Turk, it was Lawrence who 
acted as the liaison officer for the British, 
planned his campaigns and later made him- 
self uncrowned king of Arabia. When he 
was not at the front at the head of camel 
cavalry squadrons, he was speeding in scout 
aeroplanes over the desert sands or pene- 
trating the enemy lines disguised as a 
Turkish woman. The one-time poet, philos- 
opher and archeologist not only became a 
first-class fighting man but was literally 
the right hand of Allenby throughout those 
historic struggles. 


The Oil Conference 


Lawrence formed a close wartime at- 
tachment for the Emir Feisal, son of King 
Husein. He saw that this scion of a line 
that went back to Mohammed could unify 
the Arab nationalists. When Damascus 
fell it was Lawrence who rushed Feisal into 
the famous city in an American flivver 
ahead of Allenby’s hosts. With French oc- 
cupation of Syria, Feisal was set up as 
ruler. His position, however, became un- 
tenable. Ultimately, thanks again to 
Lawrence, he was put on the throne of the 
Arab Kingdom of Irak, where he now sits 
as the modern successor of Caliph Harun- 
al-Rashid, who put the entertainment into 
those well-known Arabian Nights. The 
British mandate for Irak therefore is the 
prop under Feisal. 

The cynically inclined regard it as more 
than a coincidence that Britain got the 
mandate for Irak at the San Remo Con- 
ference. The reason is that this gathering 
of Allied statesmen in April, 1920, is known 
in history as the oil conference. Here the 
German petroleum interests, represented in 
the Turkish Petroleum Company, were al- 
located. The German share of 25 per cent 
went to the French in consideration, among 
other things, of a right to build a pipe line 
across Syria to the Mediterranean. Of the 
remaining participation in the company, 
England had 50 per cent and the Dutch 
the balance. 

I refer to the San Remo Conference not 
only because it gave the Irak mandate to 
Britain, subject to a later confirmation by. 
the League of Nations, but because it led 
to the entry of the American companies 
into the Mosul area. The San Remo oil 
agreement froze us out. It was part of 
what seemed at the time to be a program 
to exclude the Yankee oil driller from the 
whole Near East. After the Armistice, the 
Standard Oil Company of New York sent a 
staff to Palestine to operate under a con- 
cession granted by the Turkish Govern- 
ment prior to 1914, when the Holy Land 
was a part of the Ottoman Empire. They 
were prevented from making progress by 
the British, then in complete occupation. 

As soon as the news of the San Remo 
agreement became known, our State De- 
partment made energetic protests for an 
open-door policy, with the result that the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which held 
the British interest in the Turkish Petro- 
leum Company, turned over half its share 
to what is now known as the American 
group. You will presently see just how this 
has lately been translated into a definite 
working agreement. 

When I said that skepticism developed 
regarding Britain’s ambitions in Irak, it 
was because many believed that her sole 
interest was in the oil deposits of Mosul. 


“Whether this was true or not, there is no 


doubt that it was important for Britain to 
protect the long Persian flank which is the 
stronghold of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, in which the British Government 
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owns the controlling interest. British co 
trol in Irak meant a bulwark for Persia 
petroleum. + 

With the province of Mosul, we reach th 
crux of the situation and the real stor 
center. Everybody has read about th 
patch of territory, but not so many perhay’ 
comprehend its significance. It is a liy 
subject for various reasons. One is that 
has precipitated friction between the Bri’ 
ish and the Turks that may possibly mea 
sporadic warfare. A second is that the fin; 
settlement of the frontier between Irak an 
Turkey was linked with continued Britis 
control, a stipulation that aroused th 
anti-Irak element in England to renewe 
opposition to further occupancy. The thir) 
grows out of our stake in Mosul. ; 

To understand what has happened, yc 
must know that Mosul was originally a pa} 
of Turkey, and was claimed by her after tl} 
war. The Arabs, however, maintained thi! 
it belonged to Mesopotamia on ethni 
economic and other grounds. A treaty b. 
tween Great Britain and Turkey signed ; 
Lausanne in July, 1923, provided that | 
frontier be settled by a friendly arra 
ment within nine months, failing which ‘ 
dispute was to be referred to the bi | 
the League of Nations. As no agreeme 
was reached, the British Government r 
quested the council to take action, whic 
it did. 

A neutral commission—composed _ ; 
M. Af Wirsen, Swedish Minister in Bi 
kharest; Count Teleki, former ‘Hungaria i 
Prime Minister; and Colonel Paulis, of | 
Belgian Army—was named to make a ‘| 
hand investigation in the disputed territ 

and submit a recommendation. Pendir_ 
its inquiry a provisional frontier known {| 
the Brussels Line was laid down which bot, 
parties undertook to respect. This gre 
out of the raids into Mosul by the Turk 
who were charged with deporting Chri 
tians and starting trouble generally. | 

The neutral commission awarded Mos 
to Irak, provided that Great Britain’s may 
date be continued for twenty-five years, | 
until the Arab kingdom is admitted to tl 
League of Nations. The frontier adopte 
was the Brussels Line, which puts all tl 
oil-bearing territory within Irak confine 
This report was promptly adopted by th 
League council. 

A treaty between Britain and Irak, a 
cepting the provisions of the award, wi 
signed at Bagdad on January thirteenth | 
this year and was ratified by a vote of 2 
to 116 by the British Parliament in Febn 
ary. The Socialists led the fight on tl) 
treaty, but, as the vote shows, were bad 


men 


beaten. | 

The upshot of the whole business is thi 
Britain stays on in Irak until the countr 
is strong enough to go on its own as é 
independent nation. =. iW 


A Close Parallel 


I was in London when the vote wi 
taken on the Irak treaty to which I hay 
just referred. I therefore asked a higl 
placed Englishman intimately familii 
with the Irak problem to state the Britis 
case as it stood in view of the new commi/ 
ment. I reproduce it in full because 
sheds light on mandate methods and just 
fies the British stand in Mosul oil. This 
what he said: 

“You ask me why Great Britain i 
agreed to continue to exercise the mandai 
for Irak. Perhaps the most illuminati 
answer I can give is this: For the sar 
reasons as those which compel the Unite) 
States to remain in the Philippines. Ww 


found ourselves in Irak as the result of 


successful war against a third party. W 
set up a government adapted to the nee¢ 
of the population and in accordance wit 
constitutional ideals. We have expende 
large sums in bringing order out of cha¢ 
and laying the foundations of future dé 
velopment. We have announced our inter 
tion of withdrawing as soon as Irak is ab 
to stand on her own feet. A fairly clos 
parallel, I think you will admit. 

. ' (Continued on Page 97) - 
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Jersey City, N. J. March 13, 1926. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Sirs:- 


You say in your advertisements - "Get your Philco and be safe!" 
I took your advice, and that I am alive today is probably due to it. On 
the night of February 26, during a blinding snow storm, I drove over a 
steep embankment of the Passaic River, at Lexington Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
The car turned over several times after striking the water. When it 
finally settled to the bottom, I found myself wedged between the steer- 
ing wheel. and the door with just my head and shoulders above water. 


After a vain struggle to free myself, and make my voice heard 
above the storm, I lost consciousness. How I came to be rescued an 
hour or so later by a resident of Clifton was told me at the hospital. 
Mr. ---- , who lives near the scene of the accident, saw a brilliant 
light shining from the river. On finding it to be the headlight of a 
partly submerged automobile, he waded through the icy water and brought 
me to shore. : 


Only an exceptionally good battery could have kept the head- 
light going under the circumstances. Without the light there would 
have been no rescue. Therefore, I owe my life to my Philco. < 


ey UC. 


this Ptonencd to Mr. A.M.C. _ 


“I owe my life to my Philco!” 


Your own safety—and the safety of those who ride with you—demands the 
i strongest, toughest and most powerful battery you can get. Ask any one of the 
thousands of veteran car owners who now have Philco protection. 


Philco Drynamic is even more than just an ‘exceptionally good” battery. With 


its rugged, shock-proof construction—its tremendous power and over-size capacity— 
the new Philco Drynamic is as revolutionary as four-wheel brakes and balloon tires. 


US PAT OFF 


Yet even with the famous Diamond Grid plates, Philco Retainers and a two-year- 
guaranteed service, your Philco will cost you no more to buy than just an ordinary 
battery. Get your Philco now and be safe! 3 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia. 


— — 2 Automobile Industrial Tractors 
ay § af 9 (@) Radio Farm Lighting Passenger Cars 
j Sail poh Electric Truck Mine Locomotives 


Auxiliary Power 


Isolated Plant 


Philco Drynamic Batteries are made DRY and 
shipped DRY —but CHARGED. Their life doesn’t 
start until the dealer pours in the acid—just before 
installing the battery in your car. Ask for Philco 
Drynamic—see the acid poured in—and you 
can’t get a stale battery. 


RADIO OWNERS—Philco Socket Power (Radio 
power from your house current) is as essentially a 
part of the modern radio set as a loud speaker. It 
eliminates ‘“‘B”’ batteries and all thought about 
“A” battery recharging. One switch controls 
everything—‘“‘A”’ power, “‘B”’ power, even your 
radio set. Snap it ‘‘ON” and enjoy your radio. 
Snap it “OFF” and go to bed. 


Ride on Philco power at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial. 4 All busses are Philco equipped. 


SATTERIES 
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jae traffic authorities agree that the 
general adoption of safety-glass all 
around as regular equipment in passenger 
automobiles, now pioneered by and exclu- 
sive to the New SAFETY STUTZ, will result 


in a great reduction of motoring injuries. 


From the very beginning, every New STUTZ 
car has had a safety-glass windshield. Then 
the builders of this surpassingly safe auto- 
mobile, noting the increasing frequency of 
newspaper reports chronicling damage from 
flying glass, decided that the New SAFETY 
STUTZ should have safety-glass all around. 


And so, safety-glass has been put into every 
window and window-ventilator, every 
windshield and windshield-wing of all New 
SAFETY STUTZ models. 


This voluntary adoption of safety-glass, at 
no additional expense to the car-owner, 
means that the ultimate step has been taken 
by the builders of the New SAFETY STUTZ 
to provide the safest private passenger auto- 
mobile ever built. And this safety feature 
is obtainable in no car other than the New 


SAREIY SUUTZ, 


The safety-glass feature is naturally pio- 
neered by the designers who were first to 
radically lower the center of mass weight 
and so produce an automobile of incom- 
parable stability; who were first to adopt 
the improved hydrostatic four-wheel brakes 
developed by Timken; who made their 
frame the strongest and most rigid built, 
with integral steel running-boards or “side- 
bumpers”; who brought steel into the con- 
struction of their bodies to give maximum 
strength and narrow, clear-visioned front 
corner-posts. 


And the builders of the New SAFETY 
STUTZ now announce the latest develop- 
ment in the Fedco System of Theft Preven- 
tion and Detection. Additional protection 
is now given each owner, all without cost 
to him, by indemnity against loss of use 
resulting from theft, at the rate of five 
dollars per day, up to thirty days. 


New SAFETY STUTZ models with their 
exclusive features are now on display every- 
where. See the New SAFETY STUTZ, ride 


in it, drive it. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


New 


The first and only automobile to provide safety- 
glass all around without extra charge to the buyer 


POST 


August 7, a 
¢ 


(Telegraphed from Lake City, Florida) 


Just arrived after driving fifteen hundred 
miles in my New STUTZ Vertical Eight 
Brougham, which I took off your showroom 
floor in Chicago one week ago today. The 
performance of this car over Kentucky and 
Tennessee Mountains on high without shift- 
ing gears and through mud and on speedways 
I consider marvelous. Have had absolutely 
no trouble whatever and car most satisfactory 
in every way. 

MRS. ELIZABETH FULLER 

CHICAGO | 


4 4 


Eight body styles, including 7-passenger models, 
designed and constructed under the supervision 
of Brewster of New York. All closed bodies 
automatically ventilated—an exclusive feature. 


*- at See i ce a ee esa inte sae: PR i, 


SORTS. 


(Continued from Page 94) 

“The mandatory system under the 
League of Nations allows a wide latitude in 
the relations between the mandatory power 
and the mandated people. To Irak we have 
siven greater freedom of constitutional 
jevelopment than has been done in any 
other case. Irak is governed by a popularly 
slected king and parliament, with the as- 
sistance of a British high commissioner and 
British officials. Her relations with Great 
Britain are regulated by a treaty between 
His Britannic Majesty and the King of 
Irak, approved by the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Irak. The protocol, 
signed in 1923, stated that the treaty was 
-o terminate when Irak became a member 
of the League, and in any case not later 
than four years from the ratification of 
peace with Turkey; that is, 1928, when a 
‘resh agreement should be made. The Irak 
Parliament, in approving this treaty, 
passed a resolution urging that Great 
Britain should endeavor to obtain the 
Mosul vilayet—province—as a part of 
[rak, since that vilayet forms a part of Irak 
m geographical, economical, ethnic and 
strategic grounds. 

“The treaty had to be approved by the 
League of Nations, which also found itself, 
mder the Treaty of Lausanne, the arbiter 
»f the Mosul frontier. The League, after 
yearing British and Turkish arguments, 
sending a commission to Mosul and con- 
sulting the World Court on some legal 
joints, announced in December, 1925, its 
lecision that the Mosul vilayet, up to ap- 
yroximately the so-called Brussels Line, 
vhich is the actual administrative frontier, 
should remain part of Irak on condition 
hat Great Britain submitted a new treaty 
vith Irak assuring the continuance of the 
nandatory régime for twenty-five years.” 


Mandatories and Trustees 


_ “Here was a dilemma. We hoped that 
irak would have grown out of her manda- 
‘ory long clothes by 1928 and that our re- 
iponsibilities, financial and military, would 
hen cease. But could we jeopardize our 
oster child’s future by abandoning her just 
‘laim to a defensible and ethnographic 
rontier? Besides, what was the alterna- 
ive? Tosay to the League of Nations, ‘We 
tecepted this mandate, but in view of the 
esponsibilities we must give it up.’ 

“To give up a mandate merely because 
he task is difficult or even dangerous 
yould be a negation of the whole manda- 
ory principle, which regards the tutelage 
f backward countries not as a profitable 
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undertaking but as a sacred trust of civili- 
zation. 

“What of the Iraquis? For seven years 

they have been learning, under the guidance 
of a few officials, Anglo-Saxon. methods of 
government, a contempt for corruption and 
a national patriotism that is gradually 
bringing scattered and jealous tribes into a 
whole. Was all this to be thrown back into 
the melting pot? In all probability the re- 
sult of our withdrawal would have been the 
violent return of the alien Turk not only 
into the Christian districts of the Mosul 
vilayet but into the whole valley of the 
eTigris. To do so, as the British Colonial 
Secretary has said, would mean that we 
should make ourselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of the League of Nations, contempti- 
ble in the eyes of the Turks and odious in 
the eyes of the people of Irak whom we 
should have betrayed. 

“One word about oil. It has been alleged 
that the real motive of the British Govern- 
ment is to secure oil rights in the Mosul 
vilayet. Perhaps the best answer is the 
fact that the Turkish Government ap- 
proached the British Government with the 
proposition that the Mosul territory should 
be made the subject of a bargain. In return 
for our withdrawing the just claims of Irak, 
a British company, approved by His Maj- 
esty’s Government, was to be given the 
exploitation of all the oil. They were to be 
allowed to construct pipe lines, ports and 
thousands of miles of railway. 

“Tf it was oil we were after we could 
have had a concession for all the oil in 
Mosul, and almost everything else we 
liked. The reply of the British Government 
was that they were trustees for Irak, that 
they were not possessors but mandatories, 
and that as mandatories and trustees they 
could not bargain away the rights of Irak 
and her people for concessions to British 
capitalists.” 

To bring the Mosul story up to date 
necessitates an explanation of the plans for 
oil development in the contested territory. 
As you have already seen, the concession 
was originally vested in the Turkish Pe- 
troleum Company, which still functions, 
but on an entirely new basis. The Amer- 
ican group has half the original British 
share; no country has a majority interest, 
and the field, thanks to our intervention, 
will be an open one. 

No concession of modern times is more 
bound up with romance and political ad- 
venture than the right to operate held by 
the Turkish Petroleum Company. It has 
outlived two empires—the German and 
the Turkish. Moreover, it was joined with 
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the vanished Teutonic ambition to rule the 
Near East economically if not otherwise. 
The instrumentality of that ambition was 
the Berlin-to-Bagdad railroad, born of the 
vision of Arthur von Gwinner, the master 
mind of the Deutsche Bank, fiscal main- 
spring of the Teutonic machine reared to 
dominate the world. 

Back in the days of Abdul Hamid the 
Red Sultan, the Mosul field was part of the 
pickings of the so-called civil list, which in- 
cluded all public grants. In 1904, following 
William Hohenzollern’s spectacular visit 
to Constantinople, the Anatolian Railway 
Company, the first link in the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad system, obtained permission from 
the civil list to explore for oil in Mosul. 
Although a Turkish concern, the Anatolian 
line was in reality a German enterprise. 
Germans put down two wells and discov- 
ered oil. Out of that, discovery developed 
the struggle that has raged around the 
Mosul area ever since. These two wells 
represent the only active operation in the 
field. 

In 1906 William Knox D’Arcy, who 
founded the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
which has all the Persian oil rights except 
in five northern provinces, tried to get the 
Mosul section for a British group. When 
Abdul Hamid’s power was broken after the 
Young Turk revolution of 1908, all public 


grants were transferred to the Turkish Min- | 
istry of Finance. Just about this time the | f) 


Royal Dutch-Shell interests began to gaze 
yearningly toward Mosul, with the result 
that three nations—England, Germany 
and Holland—became involved. 


The Mosul Oil 


In 1912 Sir Ernest Cassel, who controlled 
the National Bank of Turkey, a British 


institution, got all the conflicting interests | 
together and formed the Turkish Petroleum | 
Company, Ltd., which took over whatever | 


claims the Germans and D’Arcy had. In 
the interim D’Arcy’s interests and claims 
in what was then Mesopotamia had been 
assumed by the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany. By 1914 a new Turkish Petroleum 
Company—a British limited corporation— 
had been organized, with 50 per cent of the 
stock owned by the Anglo-Persian, 25 per 
cent by the Royal Dutch-Shell interests, 
and 25 per cent by the Deutsche Bank, 
which meant the Germans. The British 
and Germans now combined in an effort 
to obtain a really valid concession. 
In June, 1914, the Grand Vizier, on be- 
half of the Turkish Government, wrote to 
(Continued on Page 101) 


i The Courtyard of the Citadel of Rachaya in Syria, on the Morning it Was Relieved, After 250 French Troops Had Held it 


| 


! 
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Against 2000 Druses for Four Days 


( You'll find 
Hot Weather 
lew Comfort 


Pua 
| AN 


During hot weather the bar- 


ber shop contributes much to 
the comfort of man. Upona 
hot day there is nothing more 
refreshing than the clean 
shave, massage, a hair cut, 
andashampoo. The barber is 
fully posted as to hot weather 
comforts, and he will tell 
you that the hair tonic which 
gives that cooling, refresh- 


ing, satisfactory result is 


For promoting the 
growth of the 
hair, and giving 
to it that lustrous 
well-groomed ap- 
pearance, there is ; 
nothing better. It | Jhis is the 
has been used in |Take Home 
barber shops for a |, Bottle | 
quarter of a cen- 

tury, and is used and en- 
dorsed by barbers every- 
where. Ask your barber; he 
will tell you more about it. 


The barber shop is a service station for 
men who keep well groomed 


COMPANIES 


Saant Lours 
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Vibrationless beyond belief 


THe Buick Motor Company now pre- 
sents the 1927 Buick, with an engine vibra- 
tionless beyond belief. 


Buick engineers working in conjunction 
with General Motors Research Labora- 
tories have created a new luxury of quiet- 
ness at every speed, from the bottom to 
the top of the speedometer. 


Buick performance is now exceptional and 
unusual among all motor cars, no matter 
what their price. 


Never in all the twenty-two years of Buick 
success has Buick engineering and manu- 
facturing leadership been more apparent 
than in this great new car. 


Acquaintance with its performance and its 
intrinsic value will fix in your mind the con- 
viction that money can buy nothing finer. 


Here is new evidence of the deep meaning 
in the long-standing Buick pledge: 


“When Better Automobiles are Baty Buick 
Will Build Them.’’ 


WHEN +: BETTER + AUTOMOBILES + ARE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Four Vital Engine Improvements 


To produce the silent power-flow in the: 
1927 Buick, Buick engineers have made 
four fundamental improvements in the 
famous Valve-in-Head engine. They are 
a Counter-Poised Crankshaft, a Torsion 
Balancer, new light-weight pistons and 
engine mountings of resilient rubber, both 
fore and aft. | 


And The Vacuum Cleaned 
Crankcase | 


Another revolutionary improvement is the. 
vacuum-cleaned crankcase. The new 
Buick Vacuum Ventilator removes all the! 
water vapor generated in the crankcase’ 
before it has an opportunity to condense 
and do harm. Only 4 oil changes a year 
are necessary in the 1927 Buick! | 


And Thermostatic Cooling Control — 


This new device holds heat in the engine 
on starting, until the proper operating 


Ve i 
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ier 


GREATEST 


BUIC 


EVER BUILT 


temperature is reached. This means in- 
_Stantaneous engine efficiency, even in zero 
weather. 

' 


Noise is Banished 


A new giant-tooth transmission has 
created gear silence beyond all previous 
experience. 


And an entirely new muffler design fur- 
ther subdues exhaust noise, with no loss 
_of power. 


Balanced Wheels for Smoother, 
. Safer Driving 


Balanced wheels, now introduced, are 
another important Buick contribution to 
| easier and safer driving. 


| F y 7 % 


The millions saved by Buick’s volume 

production have been used to advance the 
Buick motor car to the point where noth- 
ing could be finer. 


BUILT + BUICK 


Luxurious New Fisher Bodies 


This is especially apparent in the princely 
new luxury and style of the Fisher 
Bodies; finished in Coronation Colors of 
Duco; dressed in rich, exclusive patterns 
of upholstery and interiorware; and refined 
in profile, with lower-gravity construction. 


And the Most Remarkable Fact About 
This Remarkable Motor Car 
is Value! 


Buick volume has leveled one price barrier 
after another until you are offered in this 
new Buick, a car as fine as money can buy; 
performance that even the more expensive 
cars do not equal, at the price of cars of 
very ordinary quality. 


This is the Greatest Buick Ever Built, 
and the greatest Buick value ever offered! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


‘WILL * BUILD + THEM 
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ARGONAUTS 


Some like it hot . and head for the 
flaming, sun-baked canyons of the South- 
Some like it cold ... you'll find 
them scrambling over the giant knees of 


west. 


a Montana glacier. Some like the Ameri- 
can scene strained through a Pullman 
window and some like it best from a 
steamer chair on a Great Lakes boat. 

Hotels, trains, highways, camps and 
boats are full from June to September. 
Millions of people with money to spend 
are on the move. Determined on a new 
Insistent on a fresh experience. 
Buying, buying, buying as they go. 
Carrying their preferences into new mar- 
kets, asking for their favorite brands and 
trade-marks at every stop. 


Scene. 


Ne We AYE RVG SOrN 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


The dealer who sells to such tourists 
knows that the farther away from home 
they get, the more certain they are to 
depend upon advertised merchandise. He 
realizes the decisive selling value of a 
known trade-mark. He knows how an 
advertised name will often outweigh much 
personal selling effort made for an obscure 
He discovers that people prefer 
the known to the unknown, the certain 
to the uncertain. Naturally, instead of 
resisting this elemental human trait, he 
capitalizes it. And even in remote local- 
ities, nationally advertised motoring sup- 
plies, foods, clothing and equipment are 
available in larger quantities each year for 
the travelers who welcome these familiar 


name. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


brands and trade-marks as they woulc’ 
welcome old and tried friends. | 

The quick recognition of advertisec 
merchandise by travelers throws int« 
high relief the bond of confidence tha) 
advertising establishes. A confidence tha| 
determines the innumerable purchase 
made at home as well as the few madi 
abroad. For all travelers come home a 
last. To settle again into the comfortabli 
round of every-day life. To take up agai’ 
the ancient problems of food, clothing) 
shelter and the complexities of living) 
And to turn again to those dependabk 
products whose advantages are kept ever 
lastingly fresh-in the public mind by the 


a} 


advertiser who “keeps everlastingly at it.’ 


(Continued from Page 97) 
he British and German ambassadors at 
‘onstantinople agreeing to a lease of the 
fosul deposits to the Turkish Petroleum 
‘ompany. This was the only right that 
ye corporation had to live when the 
Vorld War broke two months later. 

The Turkish Petroleum matter did not 
ome up again until the San Remo Con- 
rence, when, as I have already pointed 
ut, the German share was awarded to the 
rench, and the United States, so far as 
ay oil penetration in Mosul was con- 
smned, did not get a look-in. It was after 
1e San Remo Conference that our State 
lepartment forced the door open and the 
merican companies received half the 
nglo-Persian share. 

Although organization had been effected, 
‘any difficulties lay in the way. of opera- 
on. The Near East was in turmoil; the 
,andate system had not been coérdinated; 
oth Turks and Arabs claimed Mosul; and 
ie Turkish Petroleum Company was with- 
it real authority to go ahead. The Turks 
anounced that they would not recognize 
ye company, and Irak was under military 
mtrol. 

After Irak became somewhat stabilized, 
ad when it appeared that Mosul would be 
‘parated from Turkey, Edward H. Keel- 
g, on behalf of the Turkish Petroleum 
ompany, signed an agreement with the 
‘ak Government in March, 1925, which 
iabled the company finally to get down to 
asiness. Ne 

“One more complication had to be com- 
ysed. An explanation of it brings upon 
ie scene a little known and picturesque 
jaracter. Like Sir Basil Zaharoff, Hurope’s 
‘an of mystery and millions, he pulls the 
ded strings that bind many great cor- 
orations, especially oil, together. I refer 
| C. S. Gulbenkian, whose interests ex- 
md from Persia to Venezuela. For years 
» was a close associate of Sir Henri W. 
eterding, the wizard of the Royal Dutch- 
aell. 

Gulbenkian is an Armenian. Like his 
ther before him, he was financial adviser 
) Abdul Hamid. While acting in this ca- 
icity he got a 5 per cent interest in the 
urkish Petroleum Company and held it 
rough all the vicissitudes of political for- 
ime to which the company has been heir. 
his interest carried no voting rights, but 
id to be considered at every stage of 
ympany progress. 

‘Hence the ultimate allocation of inter- 
‘ts in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
‘quired an arrangement with Gulbenkian. 
his was reached in March of this year at a 
mference in London, in which all the 
urkish Petroleum holdings were repre- 
mted. Walter C. Teagle, president of the 
sandard Oil Company of New Jersey, was 
ie spokesman for the Americans. An 
mreement was reached by which Gulben- 
an is to receive a royalty on the company 
‘oduction. 


Expensive Wildcat Work 
| 
Following the London conference, the 
entity of the American group was dis- 
osed for the first time. It consists of the 
vandard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
\eStandard Oil Company of New York, the 
an-American, the Gulf Refining Company 
‘ad the Atlantic Refining Company. The 
ritish are represented through the Anglo- 
ersian, the British and Dutch through the 
joyal Dutch-Shell combine, and the French 
‘ith an association of local companies. I 
capitulate to show that here is a really 
id truly international group with an 
yen-door policy for perhaps the first time. 
-Theagreement with the Irak Government 
‘restalls any idea of exclusive interests. 
provides that the Turkish Petroleum 
ompany may select only twenty-four 
ots, each eight square miles in area, for 
‘velopment. Four years from the date 
the convention the entire area covered 
the concession is to be open to any indi- 
duals or companies desiring to go in. 
The Turkish Petroleum Company is re- 
tired to sell to the highest bidder, under 
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government supervision, additional eight- 
square-mile tracts in the concession. All 
geological and other information acquired 
by the company must be placed at the dis- 
posal of prospective bidders. 

In commenting on the terms of the agree- 
ment a well-known American oil expert 
made this statement to me: 

“The four-power group thus undertakes 
extremely expensive and difficult wildcat 
work for the benefit of others as well as for 
themselves. The preliminary surveys, 
studies by geologists and the drilling of test 
wells alone will involve an expenditure of 
millions. 

“Tf these justify drilling operations, 
camps will have to be established at great 
distances from railheads or seaports, to 
which machinery must be transported over 
trackless wastes. If the drilling operations 
in turn result in substantial production, 
there will remain the still bigger problem 
of getting the oil to the sea. 

‘Syria lies between Irak and the Med- 
iterranean, and a pipe line some 700 miles 
in length will have to be constructed even- 
tually if oil is located in sufficient quan- 
tities to justify the cost. Some 30 per cent 
of the capacity of this line, with gathering 
lines, will be available to any outside com- 
panies which might bid for leases and de- 
velop production. It is an interesting 
business gamble, altogether too big for any 
one company to undertake, but sufficiently 
attractive to justify the relatively small 
participation which each of the several 
companies will be called upon to make in 
the next few years.” 


The Zionist Movement 


The significance of this codperation, 
under the conditions that I have outlined, 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. In the 
first place the open-door phase establishes 
a precedent for future enterprises. Then, 
too, the whole procedure indicates the type 
of international community of interests 
with which the United States may well ally 
herself. It is practical, constructive, and 
masquerades behind no camouflage of 
altruism. In short, it constitutes a League 
of Nations idea which, duplicated in other 
activities, is the real economic hope of the 
world. 

After Irak, Britain’s most important 
mandate so far as international interests 
are affected, is for Palestine. Here no 
boundary dispute has arisen, but the con- 
flict between the Jews and the Arabs has 
caused embarrassment. Events in the Holy 
Land since the war have peculiar concern 
for the United States, in that many Amer- 
ican Israelites, and many more American 
dollars, have gone out there to help reés- 
tablish the Zionist State, perhaps the great- 
est spiritual adventure of modern times. 
America has contributed 65 per cent of the 
$10,000,000 Palestine Foundation Fund for 
colonization. 

Like the Arab nationalists, the Jews saw 
in the World War the opportunity for 
crystallizing age-old aspirations. Each had 
a grievance against the Turks. The Zionist 
case was put in the following extract from 
a memorandum to the League of Nations 
when the Palestine mandate was under 
consideration: 

It would be a profound mistake to regard the 
Zionist movement as an artificial attempt to re- 
verse the course of history and to restore the 
political conditions which existed when the 
Jewish State came to anend. If the Jews now 
ask for an opportunity of rebuilding their na- 
tional home, they base their claim not only on 
the existence of a Jewish State in remote an- 
tiquity but on the unwavering concentration on 
Palestine of Jewish hopes and prayers from the 
moment of the dispersion up to the present day. 
The connection between the Jews and Palestine 
has never been broken. For two thousand years 
Palestine has remained the lodestar of Jewish 
idealism. It has never ceased to be a sacred 
memory and a living inspiration. Mindful of 
the hallowed associations which have continued 
throughout the ages to bind them to its soil, the 
Jews now seek to establish there a Jewish so- 
ciety in which the latent genius of the race can 
once more find full expression. They are per- 
suaded that in Palestine alone is it possible for 
Jews as such to live their corporate life and 
attain their full stature as a people in perfect 
harmony with their environment. 
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What is now, for all practical purposes, a 
Jewish State—it also inspired the British 
mandate for Palestine—resulted from the 
famous Balfour declaration of November 2, 
1917, when A. J. Balfour—now Lord Bal- 
four—sent this message to Lord Rothschild 
for transmission to the Zionist Federation: 


His Majesty’s Government view with favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country. 


This assurance, followed by the libera- 
tion of Judea by British troops, stirred the 
Jews of the world. Two Jewish battalions, 
including a considerable number from the 
United States, were formed in England. 
Other units were recruited in Palestine. 

In July, 1922, the British mandate for 
Palestine, which, as you will remember, 
specified that the mandatory shall be re- 
sponsible for the setting up of a Jewish 
National Home, was confirmed. Two years 
prior, the British military control of Pales- 
tine had given way to a civil administra- 
tion, with Sir Herbert Samuel—who, by 
the way, was instrumental in settling the 
last British general strike—as high com- 
missioner. A Jew and a Zionist, Samuel 
was in a peculiarly strong position to help 
the movement. 

At the annual Zionist Conference in Lon- 
don in 1920 a Palestine Immigration and 
Colonization Fund was started. Assoon as 
the mandate was authorized by the League 
of Nations, the work of building the Jewish 
State began in earnest. Thus, in the citadel 
of his race and in the land where he had 
known almost continuous oppression from 
Titus to Abdul Hamid, the Israelite could 
at last respond to his immemorial impulses 
and go back to the pursuits of the fathers. 
Palestine became a sanctuary. 

At the close of the war there were less 
than 50,000 Jews in Palestine. Today, 
thanks to the Zionist movement, the He- 
braic population is 150,000. Extensive 
areas, including the rocky hillsides where 
once the Biblical heroes wandered, have 
been put under the plow, thus dispelling 
the common legend that the Jew was in- 


capable of dealing successfully with the | 


land. 

What was once a suburb of Jaffa has 
become a thriving town. The present com- 
munity of Tel-Aviv, which was a sand dune 
in 1920, is a flourishing city of nearly 40,000 
inhabitants. Like the Jews of old, these 
modern ones made their bricks and con- 
structed their own edifices. 


Jews Versus Arabs 


Roads have been built, agricultural col- | 
leges founded, public works inaugurated, | 


mortgage and codperative banks and 
building-and-loan associations set up, the 
Jewish University on Mount Scopus is a 
going concern, and industry has received a 
real impetus. Since Palestine contains no 
coal, an elaborate water-power scheme has 
been established by Pinhas Rutenberg, a 
Russo-Jewish engineer who has the con- 
cession for harnessing the falls of the Jor- 
dan. Rutenberg was a revolutionist in the 
Czarist days and became chief of police of 
Petrograd after the first revolution. With 
the advent of Bolshevism he left Russia and 
has devoted himself to the development of 
Palestine ever since. 

Despite this heartening advance, the 
trouble which seems to follow in the wake 
of the major mandates has not spared 
Palestine. Serious disorders have marked 
the irrepressible conflict between the Jews 
and the Arabs. It is racial rather than 
religious. The Arabs outnumber the He- 
brews five to one. They resent the impor- 
tance attached by the British to the 
Zionistic State and to the growing Jewish 
mastery of theland. Furthermore, the Jew 
stands for Europe and the Arab for Asia. 
No civilizing agency has so far sterilized 
the anti-European sentiment in the Levant. 


— 
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The 
Most Important 
Shot in Golf 


is probably the pitch to the green 
—“the nearer the cup, the fewer 
the putts’—and every stroke 
counts. 

Learn to play this shot accurately 
by using the right club for the 
distance. Don’t attempt a shot of 
160 yards with a No. 7 (mashie 
niblick) club, when experience 
has taught you to play the No. 3 
(mid-mashie) for this distance. 
Under-clubbing spoils more scores 
than almost any other fault. To 
get good direction, you must not 
“press”. 

Go to your dealer today and ask 
to see the 13 perfectly construct- 
ed and accurately graded Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs—1o irons, 3 
woods. Theyre designed to 
lower scores and heighten enjoy- 
ment of this great sport. 


These clubs, made by the makers 
of Louisville Slugger Baseball 
Bats—known for 50 years for 
their superiority and used by 
nine out of ten of all great hitters 
—represent the new-day princi- 
ple of golf club design and playing. 
Try them. See how they improve 
your scores and simplify good golf. 
The wood clubs sell for $7 each; 
the irons, $5 each; $2 each ad- 
ditional for steel shafts. If your 


* dealer can’t supply you, order 


direct from factory. “Happier 
Golf” —something more than a 
catalog—illustrates the clubs and 
Sent free. 


For clubs costing slightly less, ask 
for Lo-Skore woods and irons. 


SLAM 


OLF7CLUBS 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


For 50 years manufacturers of Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats 
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“A friend in need” is a roll 
of Dutch Brand Friction 
Tape—it is just the thing 
for protecting and repairing 
garden hose—worn cords 
on electric irons— broken 
tool handles—bicycle tires. 


Keep a roll handy—you’ll 
find almost daily use for it. 
Demand Dutch Brand when 
you buy tape—it is strong—it 
sticks tite and won’t ravel. 
You'll say it’s better. 


Sold—At all leading Electrical 
Motor Accessory or Hardware Stores 


Look at your car— 


others do. Is it bright and 
glossy or is it dull and gray? 


Dutch Brand Varni-brite re- 
| vives the old lustre of any 
surface and puts ona finish 
that is waterproof and 
Fenduring. Not a paint or} 
| varnish but a polish that is 
different. Use it on the fin- 
est furniture or pianos, too. 
Sold—At leading Garages and Motor 
Accessory Stores. 75c per pint can. 
There are twenty other Dutch 


Brand Motor Aids that will 
Save you money. 


National Distribution through jobbing channels. 


VAN CLEEF BROS.,Chicago 
Manufacturers 
Rubber and Chemical Products 
Established 1910 ae 


> 
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Viewed generally, the results in Palestine 
have been more favorable than in any of 
the other important mandate regions. This 
has largely emanated from the zeal that 
has attended the consummation of the 
Jewish ideal of nationalism. 

Britain’s perplexities in Irak and Pales- 
tine are trivial alongside the maelstrom of 
insurrection that has enswirled the French 
in Syria. The mandate on the shores of the 
Mediterranean has meant the expenditure 
of billions of francs, sacrifice of thousands 
of lives, and, because of the bombardment 
of Damascus, loss of prestige throughout 
the world; and Syria offers France no op- 
portunity for large economic advancement 
such as obtains in her Northern Africa 
domain. 


Syria Under French Rule 


France has always had a traditional po- 
litical and religious interest in Syria and 
the Lebanon, which is also included in her 
mandate. In the World War, Syria was 
conquered by the British, accompanied by 
asmall French contingent. Trouble started 
almost immediately. The ancient menace 
from without, embodied in the Turks, was 
quickly followed by an even greater danger 
from dissension and worse within the 
country. 

Britain felt that she had the same obli- 
gation for the establishment of an Arab 
kingdom in Syria asin Mesopotamia. With 
this in view, the Emir Feisal was allowed to 
set up an Arab government at Damascus. 
This irked the French, who had been in 
Syria since the Armistice, and they appar- 
ently resented British domination and 
determination in what was becoming a 
considerable part of the Levant. 

At the San Remo Conference the French 
demanded and got the mandate for Syria 
and the Lebanon. Meanwhile friction had 
developed between the French and the 
Arabs and it led to an open break. The 
French determined to assert themselves by 
force; Feisal fled to find a less uneasy 
throne in Irak, and in 1920 the French 
army entered Damascus. It followed that 
when the mandate for Syria became effec- 
tive in 1923, the French assumed active 
sponsorship for a country that was practi- 
cally in open revolt against them. The 
hostility has continued ever since. 

Even with the best conciliatory inten- 
tions, France was up against a difficult 
proposition. The French inherited Con- 
stantinople’s anxieties and then some. 

In Syria there are exactly eighteen differ- 
ent creeds, distributed over a population of 
less than 2,000,000. There are Moslems, 
Druses, which are a sect apart, Christians 
and Jews. As Leonard Stein, one of the 
historians of Syria, has pointed out: 

“The Moslems include minorities repre- 
senting every shade of dissent, while the 
Druses are apt to divide their time quarrel- 
ing among themselves and fighting their 
neighbors. In its social structure Syria is 
almost equally heterogeneous. Between 
the nomadic tribesmen, the settled fellahin, 
the feudal landowners, the urban intelli- 
gentzia, the Levantine traders and the 
turbaned exponents of old-fashioned learn- 
ing, there is little real community of senti- 
ment or interest.” 

This situation was bad enough, but 
French administrative methods made it 
worse. With commendable zeal they 
started out to build roads, schools and 
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churches, quite overlooking the more 
important fact that the good will of the 
natives should be first cultivated. Soldiers 
were put into every executive post and 
functioned with uncompromising hand. 

There is no need of cataloguing the al- 
most continuous succession of revolts that 
developed. Most of them grew out of the 
failure of the French to give the various 
Arab groups the self-determination which 
they sought. The linking of the Syrian cur- 
rency to the paper franc of France was also 
objectionable. 

From the outset the most troublesome 
body has been the Druses, who are fierce 
and warlike and have most of the irrecon- 
cilable Arab nationalists allied with them. 
The Arabs maintain that despite the erec- 
tion of autonomous machinery, the French 
know only one rule, which is that of the 
mailed fist. It has been a case of mandates 
with munitions. 

An acute crisis was reached under the 
high commissionership of General Sarrail, 
who seemed to rub both Moslems and 
Christians the wrong way. Among other 
things, he refused to accept the liturgical 
honors usually rendered to a French repre- 
sentative in the Levant. The climax came 
in October, 1925. 

A nominal independence had been pro- 
claimed for the Jebel Druz, the stamping 
ground of the Druses. The French, how- 
ever, put garrisons in Sueida, the capital 
and elsewhere, and maintained a strong 
rule. There was also a French governor, 
who was charged with trying to break 
down the power of the old feudal chieftains. 
When they sent a deputation to General 
Sarrail to protest he refused to receive 
them. 

This started open insurrection. Beirut 
and the Lebanon also became hostile to the 
French. The Druse insurgents besieged the 
French garrison at Sueida. Two columns 
of French troops who went to relieve it 
were annihilated. The whole hinterland 
was now up in arms and guerrilla warfare 
raged on all sides. Sueida was not relieved 
for some months. 


The Damascus Bombardment 


The Druses swept on to Damascus, the 
center of Arab self-determination. Various 
bands of rebels penetrated into the city 
and there was much pillage. Clashes with 
French troops followed. In their extremity 
the French ordered out all their nationals 
and began a forty-eight-hour bombardment. 
Thousands of innocent persons of all faiths 
were numbered among the victims. 

The bombardment had serious conse- 
quences. In the first place it well-nigh 
ruined one of the most famous cities of the 
world. The storied street called Straight, 
which goes back to Biblical days, was 
wrecked, and likewise the historic bazaars. 
Mosques that had sheltered pilgrims for 
thousands of years were riddled by shell 
fire. An irreparable loss was the Palace of 
Azm, which housed a noted art and arche- 
ological collection. 

More serious in many respects, because 
buildings can be restored, was the fury of 
the native peoples, who saw their holy 
shrines and ancient landmarks laid waste. 
Whatever loyalty to the French had existed 
before the ruthless rain of shells was now 
entirely wiped out. 

The third result was the consternation of 
the civilized world, especially Europe. I 


~ tion at home. 


August 7,19 7 


was in England at the time of the Damas 
cus incident and was amazed to hear bitte 
condemnation of the French. It widene 
the breach between the British and th 
French which started in the early days c¢ 
Syrian occupation. 
The Damascus bombardment led to a 
extraordinary meeting of the Permanen 
Mandates Commission at Rome in Febru 
ary of this year which reviewed French ru] 
in Syria. The report embodies a criticisr 
of the mandatory and especially its lack ¢ 
continuity in administration. The ver 
fact that this extraordinary session wa 
held is an evidence of the gravity of th 
situation in the mandated areas. 
Another direct outcome of the Damaseu| 
affair was the recall of General Sarrai 
Henry de Jouvenel, a well-known Frene 
journalist, was named as his successor, 


' 
Mandates and Discord : 
At the start, Jouvenel raised high hope 
of pacification because he came from | 
life. Unlike Sarrail, who was anticleri¢, 
and a military martinet, he received a 
deputations and suppressed iron-hande | 
methods. Great was the surprise of th 
outside world, therefore, when it becam 
known that revolt had started again in Ma| 
last and that Midan, asuburb of Damaseu_ 
had been bombarded. The loss of life wi 
considerable, but there was no further di 
struction in the main city. Though sporad| 
fighting had been going on between th! 
French and the Druses since October, th’ 
was the first intimation that real troub| 
had begun afresh. Once it let loose, tl! 
French clamped a censorship on all ney 
from Syria. | 
Such is the situation up to the time | 
write. Instead of impressing herself as @| 
agency for conciliation and _ progres 
France has been compelled to empl 
drastic measures to maintain her mandat| 
Economic or other progress has been out) 
the question. The idea behind the mand 
system is to help the little peoples to b) 
come politically self-sufficient. The exa) 
reverse has happened in Syria, which r| 
mains an armed camp. 
Just before returning to America | 
April, I asked a distinguished Parisiz| 
journalist to indicate the French attituc 
toward the mandate for Syria and | i 
events there. He said: ; 
“Tt has been a costly mistake and | 
French people are sick and tired of the jo 
On a nation-wide vote tomorrow the m 
jority for keeping hands off in the futu) 
would be overwhelming. With our po 
sessions in Africa it is another matter, b 
cause Northern Africa is regarded as a pr} 
longation of France.” 
This narrative shows that mandates ar/ 
discord of some kind march together. 
further demonstrates that the lust for d 
minion is still a European failing, despi 
the fact that the business of empire becom 
increasingly difficult because of the wide! 
ing urge for self-determination. Before tl) 
World War, Britain and France controll: 
far more territory than they could cor 
fortably assimilate. The mandate adye| 
tures in Irak and Syria have heighteni) 
their burdens abroad and stirred oppot! 
Whether the future wo 


justify the overhead remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile we have escaped all sui 

costly complications. Intelligent aloofne| 

is not without its compensations. 4 
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Summertime—the dangerous time for 
| doctors will tell you. Little stomachs 
are easily upset during this hot weather. So doctors 
advise simple, nourishing foods—cereals especially. 


But the heat so often takes away children’s appetites. 
And they refuse to eat. They become thin and list- 
less. You have probably faced this trying situation. 


Here, mothers, is a natural way to put new life 
into their languid appetites. To increase their nourish- 
ment. To keep their stomachs normal. Doctors ad- 
vise this way. 


Pour Log Cabin Syrup over their cereals instead of sugar. 


he delicious maple flavor tempts the most rebellious 
petite. And this pure Syrup gives the sweetness that 
ittle bodies crave and need—in its most wholesome 
orm. It keeps their stomachs active and healthy. It 
trengthens digestion. 


«ce 

Dnt rush, Sis, don’t 
rush; there ll be enough 
left for you. . . just a 
little more, Mother. . . 
please!’ 


_ How to arouse their appetites 


for cereals—hot or cold 


A new way to keep their stomachs 
active and healthy in hot weather 
—a delightful discovery thousands 
of mothers are making today 


Plain_ice cream with enough 
Log Cabin Syrup to cover. A 
far more delicious sundae than 
you could buy—and it costs less, 
Try it. See for yourself what a 
difference it makes, 


Log Cabin Maple Puff—a deli- 
cious summer dessert for your 
whole family. Especially good 
for children—so nourishing 
and digestible. Write for recipe. 
We will gladly send it FREE, 


NAGAR) OMI car 


Log Cabin Syrup is entirely different 
from any other. This different maple flavor is 
due to the Log Cabin blend. The two choicest kinds 
of maple—New England and Canadian—are blended 
with purest granulated sugar by the famous Towle 
process. A 40-year-old secret. That is why it is the 
most popular high-grade Syrup in the world today. 


Mothers—test at our risk 
If Log Cabin Syrup is not the most delightful and satis- 
fying syrup you have ever tasted—then return the un- 
used portion to us by parcel post. We will refund full 
price you paid, including your postage. 
Log Cabin Syrup comes only in Log Cabin shaped cans. 
In 3 sizes. Order acan from your grocer today. 


If your grocer hasn’t Log Cabin Syrup send us his 
name and address. You will be supplied at once. 


LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn.—TZhe Center of North America 


wu. Lowles LOG CABIN Sprup 
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The cabin launch, for she was scarcely 
more than that, was cutting across Nassau 
Sound, running down the channel marks, 
nuns and beacons visible each from the 
other on that bright afternoon. 

“A jolly boat,’ J. J. said. ‘Where did 
you get her?” 

““New Haven, Connecticut. Bought her 
of a classmate recently hog-tied in holy mat- 
rimony. He’ll be going down to stoke the 
furnace of his love nest about now. This 
would be better if we knew just how long 
we were going to be able to keep it up. So 
far Rosey’s come across with a quarterly 
bank deposit, but whether it’s coming out 
of interest or capital is what we’re out to 
learn.” 

“What do you know about Javea Al Ae 
asked. 

“Not an awful lot. So far as I could ever 
see, his occupation has been sporting events, 
yachts and horses and golf and polo parties, 
and two or three times a year trying to bully 
mother into marrying him.” 

“But then most of the men she knew were 
trying to do that,” Pax said. 

J. J. glanced from one to the other of the 
twins. “‘That’s easy to understand. But 
then twins are almost always better-looking 
than odd units.” 

“Were you a twin?” Lanty asked. 

“Snappy! Yes, I’m a twin, but only 
mentally. Dual nature in the same con- 
tainer, like gin and bitters.” 

She looked critically at Pax. ‘‘In your 
brother’s clothes one couldn’t tell you two 
apart.” 

“That may come handy for an alibi if 
we decide to kill Rosey,’”’ Pax said. 

“There’s a thought. But why are you so 
sure he’s done you in the eye?”’ 

“Because, while he’s made our quarterly 
remittance, he’s so far ignored my request 
for a statement,’”’ Lanty said. 

J. J. nodded. ‘‘That would queer his 
pitch if there was anything fishy. Rook his 
whole show.”’ 

“‘There’s just the point. You can’t get 
away with the snug little figures neatly 
ruled off in double red lines under credit 
and debit columns.” 

“Of course it’s possible that he may 
want to give you a glad surprise when he 
turns over his stewardship,” J. J. said. 

“Ts that the way of this wicked world?” 
Lanty asked. 

“Pretty, but is it art?”” Pax queried. 

They were lunching in the cockpit, 
Lanty at the wheel and fed as his demands 
required by J. J., pilot and stewardess, 
serving omelet, shrimp salad, honey and 
big fat paper-shell pecans. 

J. J. looked astern. ‘‘Big house boat 
overhauling.” She reached for the glasses. 
“T’m blowed if it isn’t Hyacinth—Cliff 
Hathaway’s floating pleasure palace. 
There’ll be a hot time in the old tub 
tonight.”’ 

“Why tonight?” Pax asked. 

“Because there is every night on that 
flower boat. Mostly noise and breakage 
though. Cliff’s a good sort. Serious minded 
au fond, and a non-drinking anti-prohibi- 
tionist. He gets passive pleasure in watch- 
ing his guests do their silly stuff. Go down 
and wipe off that disguise, Lanty. They’re 
apt to pass the time o’ day when Cliff spots 
me here aboard.” 

Lanty obeyed, Pax taking the wheel. 
“Will they go up to Jacksonville?” 

“T don’t think so. Bound straight 
through for Miami. Jax rather frowns on 
big noise. We’re the good girl of the Florida 
family.” 

The Hyacinth overhauled rapidly, com- 
ing up with a sort of silent forceful power 
that gave a certain impressive dignity to 
her dimensions, rather those of a pretty 
bungalow than a vessel. 

As she drew abreast, some fifty yards 
away, J. J. stood up and waved the mega- 
phone. A handsome well-set man in his 
early thirties came out of the wheelhouse 
and waved back. 
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VIN PROPELLERS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


a 

“Hello, J: J., glad to see you. How’s 
everything?” 

“Going strong, Cliff. Coming up to 
Daxuue 

of wasn’t but I am. When did you get 
back?” — 

“Six weeks ago on the France. Hard on 
the job again.” 

“On your way home?” And at her 
affirmative answer, ‘‘ Well, come aboard for 
dinner.”’ 

‘“My shipmates here are coming to my 
house,’’ which was news to the twins. 

“They’re invited, too, of course. Least 
you can do when I’m going thirty-six miles 
out of my course up that darned river to 
kiss your hand.” 

“Fair enough; we’ll come.” 
to Pax. “Is that indorsed?” 

“Yes. All set.” 

“Grand. Eight bells. And bring your 
appetites. I grabbed off some terrapin and 
canvasback and trimmin’s and learned a 
new step in its home port—Charleston.”’ 

“That hoedown. They did it in the 
quarters when grandma was a girl.” 

“Yes. Iremember. Must have you to 
make me feel that way. Tooraloo. A toute 
a Uheure,”’ and the big Hyacinth cleft on her 
way, a glittering monument to wealth and 
luxury and past-master craftsmanship. 

“Strikes me,” said Lanty, “‘we’ve struck 
something pretty soft. Sitting prettier and 
prettier.” 

“You seem to have a beau on every 
barge, J. J.,”’ Pax said. 

“Tt’s a way we have in Florida. Also the 
power of the press. My impoverished 
family have been entertaining distinguished 
visitors since Ponce de Leén put us on the 
map. Wait till Cliff sees you, Pax dear. If 
he makes the grade you won’t have to 
bother about Rosey’s quarterly statements. 
Cliff’s got so many millions that they had to 
make a machine to order to add ’em up. 
Here comes the little dog under the wagon.” 

A beautiful mahogany launch, half- 
cabined, flawless of finish as a new grand 
piano, and her flashing bright work stab- 
bing the eyes, swept past in the bland 
central wake of the Hyacinth. A quarter- 
master who had seen the exchange of cour- 
tesies, immaculately uniformed, rose, hand 
to the visor of his cap, as she passed. Lanty, 
acknowledging the salute, saw the name 
Miss Hyacinth in gold lettering across the 
broad square stern. 

‘Some swank,” he said. 

“Not entirely, Lanty. A boat like that 
needs a tender. Be lenient with the poor 
little rich boys. I’ll wager that right now 
Cliff’s got a lot more things to worry him 
than you have.” 

They left the sound for narrow water- 
ways again and a little later entering St. 
John’s River, found the tidesetting strongly 
upstream, as J. J. had predicted. Under 
these conditions the eighteen miles up to the 
city were quickly made, and not caring to 
thrust themselves on their prospective host, 
Lanty found a berth at a yacht wharf 
flanked by a big garage. The Hyacinth had 
gone on through the draw to the yacht club. 

It was by this time dusk, and telling the 
twins that she would run home and dress 
and come to fetch them with her car, J. J. 
went ashore. 

“Some girl, Lanty.” 

‘Some is not right, Pax. 
one.” 

“Don’t let it bowl you, twinny. I’ll bet 
her stag line is strung out over the road 
from Miami to Bar Harbor by land and sea, 
off shore, inside route and the Dixie High- 
way, all waiting to cut in.” 

“There’s such a thing as cutting out.” 

“Well, hone your blade, and please haul 
out that jammed locker drawer. I want to 
overhaul my slop-chest. If it’s mildewed 
Tl] —— 

“Then go in your slip. No mere man 
could tell the difference.” 

The twins were in full plumage when 
J. J.’s throaty hail was wafted from the pier, 


One girl. The 


She turned 


and they stepped out onto the wharf to 
join her. J. J. wore a long wrap of a fine 
woolen stuff, vicufia or alpaca, light and 
soft and fine, the collar and cuffs of kit fox. 
As they passed through the brightly lighted 
garage to the street Pax noted this. 

“What a lovely cloak!” 

“Tsn’t it? The kit fox was a Christmas 
present from a yachting friend who made a 
voyage last summer into the Arctic Circle. 
I had it made up in Paris. My yacht pals 
are always bringing me nice things and 
sometimes I feel like a hold-up, being jour- 
nalist of a paper that’s in a way the Social 
Register of the South. When it looks like 
baksheesh or paid publicity I have to turn 
it down.” 

“That must take some fine discrimina- 
tion,” Lanty said. 

‘Sometimes, and sometimes not so fine. 
Your princely trustee asked me the other 
night if I couldn’t use a»polo pony that 
wasn’t quite up to his weight. He’s 
brought a string down here. I was crazy 
for a gee but turned it down. Seemed to 
smell a tip of sorts.” 

They got into the car, a little sedan of 
popular inexpensive type, and as she started 
J, J. said: “I’m glad I went up to Fernan- 
dina in the bus yesterday. Quite often I do 
that and beat my way back on somebody’s 
boat. Ten years ago a girl couldn’t do that, 
but it doesn’t matter now. Besides, the 
yachting crowd’s a better lot than the 
motor one and at least there’s less danger of 
being kidnaped.” 

“Why less?” 

“Waterways too limited, and you can’t 
very well hide a boat or lose one in the 
shuffle unless it’s a standard type, and even 
then it wouldn’t be so easy.” 

They drove a short distance, parked the 
car and got out. The big Hyacinth was tied 
up alongside, a blaze of lights, the music of 
a piano player welling out through her 
screened windows. A quartermaster in 
blues was stationed at the gangway, and as 
they went aboard, a well-set man in yacht- 
ing dinner dress came to greet them. In the 
glow of light Pax’s intuition told her that 
here was rather more than a good sort. The 
strong face was more soldierly than sailor or 
business type, keen, thoughtful, authorita- 
tive and might be austere, but at this mo- 
ment seemed to radiate a kind of cosmic 
friendliness, as though such was the habit- 
ual attitude toward the world at large. 

“Good old Cliff,” J. J. said. 

“Dear Jasmine.” He stooped and 
brushed the back of the hand she offered 
with his lips, a graceful gesture of which 
few Americans possess the art. ‘‘Some- 
thing told me you were aboard that A and 
PP boate? 

“Sure it wasn’t our mutual friend, the 
postmaster?” 

“No, I didn’t stop. I caught a fragrance 
of Jasmine in the air.” 

‘So did I—of Hyacinth.” She presented 
Pax and Lanty as Miss and Mr. Hull. 

“But why, the A and P?” Cliff asked. 
“Tt’s apt to be misleading’’—he glanced 
from one face to the other, and raised his 
straight brows—‘“‘but so are the owners, 
for that matter.” 

“Their Christian names are Atlanticus 
and Pacifica,” J. J. said. “A seafaring 
great-grandfather offered that tribute to 
the millions of waves he’d climbed over. 
Their short chop abbreviations are Pax and 
Lanty.”’ 

Cliff smiled. ‘Is it permitted to use 
them? Here aboard we have a habit of 
checking surnames with the wraps.” He 
looked at Pax with brief intentness. “‘Mine’s 
Cliff, you know.” 

“We can’t do less after your kindness in 
asking us—Cliff,’’ Pax said in the pretty 
intonation peculiar to the linguist. 

They went into the saloon, to find a gay 
party assembled. A steward served cock- 
tails that were in this rare case entirely law- 
ful. Cliff’s boat guests puzzled Pax a little. 
They were not the type of mundane people 
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she had expected, but had about them some- 
thing indefinable, suggesting endeavor, 
hard work and a holiday air. Only Cliff’s 
sister, Mrs. Kane, a war widow, appeared 
to be the same sort of carefree product ag 
himself. ; 

There were two young women, whon 
to her surprise she presently discovered 
to be business women. Miss King ha 
a little antique shop specializing in ship 


a government employe, Treasury Dep: 
ment, from Washington, on a vacation. 
two men guests were likewise workers, 
a sculptor struggling for recognition, 
the other a professor of Latin in a New Eng 
land college, both young and both with th 
air of recuperating from stuffy lectw 
rooms. 

J. J. presently said to her, aside: 
never asks the idle rich as his guests. He 
got an ethical idea he won’t admit that 
boat like his ought to give health and plea 
ure to people of his own class whose occup:; 
tions or professions don’t furnish 
opportunities. Then he invites luncheon ¢ 
dinner guests to inject the jazz.’ 

This presently was evident. There 
from outside a jovial chorus of voices tI 
tone of which suggested festivities alread 
begun. Then Pax felt herself freeze, an 
glancing at her twin, discovered that h 
also had got the shock. 

J.J. looked at her and laughed. “I say, 
hadn’t counted on this. Thought they’d 
gone on along to St. Augustine. But it’s) 
too late to do a bunk.” 

For in the loud full-chested voice of o1 
of these arrivals Pax was quick to recog 
an accent and intonation, once affec 
but now become habitual in the man wh 
management of her fortune and Lanty 
was the cause of their presence here. 
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F MR. ROSEBERRY TWINING was) 
startled at pitching suddenly on Pax an 
Lanty, he gave no more than evidence : 
the pleased surprise properly in order. 
““Well look who’s here—Pax and Lanty 
However in this little old world Wh 
didn’t you let me know?” and he hung for 
moment in the wind, as if uncerta 
whether or not a paternal embrace of Pax} 
might be in or out of order. 
She solved this problem by extending hi 
arm a little rigidly, and he compromised b 
taking her hand in both of his. : 
““My dear child. Is this kind? Not 
let me know even that you were in Am 
ica?’’ He dropped Pax’s hand and tur 
to seize Lanty by both shoulders. “W 
didn’t you cable me, you young ras 
“Thought you might feel called up: 
meet us, sir,’ Lanty said briefly. 
knew you were never long in one place ai 
we didn’t want to upset whatever plans yc 
might have made.” F 
“Consideration carried to extrem 
What brought you South?” 
“A thirty-five-foot cruiser. There seer 
nothing to keep us North, so we got in ' 
procession.” : 
“Grand! 
Cliff?” 
“Here and just now. We owe that 
Miss Jekyll.” 
‘“‘And to whom do you owe Miss Jekyll? 
It seemed to Pax a shade of worry showet} 
in Twining’s eyes. ; 
“The genial postmaster of Fernandina 
Twining turned to Pax, and this ti 
there was no mistaking a lack of ease 
what was generally accepted as a handsoi 
and very masculine face. One had in fact 
look more deeply for its blemishes, to catt 
the man off his guard, which seldom hap; 
pened. Twining was a distinct type 
bachelor sportsman whose associations hi 
been always of the best in a worldly sense 
prominent and popular member of exclu; 
sive clubs, social, professional and sp 
He was in his early prime, and a life spel 
(Continued on Page 109) — 
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Public Servants of the Nation 


Each day it becomes more apparent that Gas is the 
only fuel which can be considered ideal for heat- 
ing requirements of the average American home. 


Its fair cost, its cleanliness and its great convenience 
are advantages which cannot be overlooked by a 
nation which is working toward an efficiency ideal. 


Before long, we predict, every home that pretends 
to be strictly modern will be completely heated 
by gas fired boilers and Humphrey Radiantfires. 


No public utilities are more essential to national 
welfare than the great Natural and Manufac- 
tured Gas Companies. They are, in the fullest 
sense of the term, Public Servants of the Nation. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


New York - 44 West Broadway San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Cincinnati 


“Pe 
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Dr. C. L. Alsberg, for- : 
mer Chief U.S. Bureau 3 


of Chemistry, says: 


soft drink has ener- 
gy value equivalent 
to 3 ounces mashed 
potatoes or %4 Ib. 
tomatoes.” 


“Average bottle of 
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Order it Bottled 


—its better / 


EFORE the game for inspiration, 
or afterward for consolation, noth- 
ing beats a long, lingering draught 
of your favorite carbonated drink, 


fresh and frosty, right from the bottle. 


At the nineteenth hole, this Sum- 
mer, the bottled beverage is making a 
“birdie” with every shot. Hot.... 
tired ... weary... wilted. Just sink a 
straw into a well of cool, refreshing 
purity... .and dream of “breaking a 
hundred”’ next time. 


Carbonated beverages are better 
when bottled. Perfect carbonation —— 


the sparkling magic that puts zest in 
your drink—is possible only in bot- 
tled beverages. Every bubble holds a 
heaping measure of health. For car- 
bonation kills lurking disease germs 
and makes these modern-to-the-minute 
beverages purer than water from a 
mountain spring. 


—and for the home 
buy it by the case 


Keep a goodly store of your favorite carbon- 
ated bottled beverage right next to the ice in 
your refrigerator. Serve it to guests or home 
folk, fresh and frosty, with the tingling zest that 
only these bottled beverages can have. 


Sponsored by the American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


>. 


YOUR FAVORITE CARBONATED Bins 
is best BOTTLED 


oi 
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ound the one 
tobacco for me! 
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J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston- Salem, N. C. 
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TO MEN trudging along the trail in 
search of pipe-peace, Prince Albert 
looms up like a friendly light in the 
wilderness. It says, in language all can 
understand, that pipe-troubles are now 
over . . . and over to stay. Good old 
Prince Albert! Real tobacco for real 
men, you bet! 


Real tobacco—that’s the answer in a 
pipe-bowl. Prince Albert is cool as the 
morning plunge. Cool and sweet and 
fragrant, with a body that lets you know 
you’re smoking, but a mildness that pulls 
down the bars and tells you to go to it! 
And go to it you will, from morning till 


midnight. 


PRINGE ALB 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


eft 
ae 


If you’ve been limping along on three 
cylinders with a tobacco that can’t make 
the grade, switch to Prince Albert. Slip 
into top speed and open the throttle wide. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue or parch 
your throat, because the Prince Albert 
process clamped the lid down tight on 
bite and parch. 


Just around the corner is a friendly 
shop where they hand out smoke- 
sunshine in tidy red tins marked “Prince 
Albert.” Turn your tiller in that direc- 
tion. Get yourself a tin of this real 
tobacco that has brought so much down- 
right pleasure to millions of men all over 


the world. Today! 


‘ 
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P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and: half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


Cur 


PIPE AND 
TOBACCO 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
rgely in the open air, with athletic exer- 
ses, had kept his rather fair complexion of 
agreeably weathered youthfulness: One 
w at a glance that here was a man of good 
uysical régime in whom occasional indul- 
neces were more than counterbalanced by 
ibitual physical training. Twining’s was 
sort of British upper-class county-life 
bit. He might racket through a gay night, 
it would sleep on the next morning and 
uve his brisk exercise later in the day. No 
ishing down to a hot office breakfastless, 
id with a swimming, aching head. And if 
uth were known, he drank far less than 
s hilarity would seem to announce. Asa 
sult, he now at forty-five might easily 
ive passed for an out-of-door man of ten 
sars less, and doubtless felt the same. 
On looking now more attentively at Pax, 
wining’s first shade of worry dissolved it- 
lf in a warmth he had no need to affect. 
e had seen her last rather casually as a 
rt of gangling tomboy, holding herself 
oof, by no means at her best. Now, 
ough a good deal of the boy still lingered, 
enhanced more seductive qualities. She 
id acquired grace and poise, and the stiff- 
ss had given way to subtle femininity. 
1e looked supple as an otter, and was. 
Appreciation shone from Twining’s light 
ue eyes, the hard eyes of a Prussian 
iardsman. They passed approvingly over 
e verte chartreuse velvet gown cut 
raight across, straight down, and high of 
irt, to show the legginess, no longer of the 
rong boyish sort. Her bare arms, too, were 
quisite. 
Pax, extremely feminine in mind as later 
ewould become in body, felt instinctively 
eneed of a wariness toward Twining that 
ust be not entirely for his management of 
‘ry financial affairs. The lure of women for 
ost men is first generic, then specified to 
pe, and then to race and close blood kin- 
ip. Twining would not be the first man 
shift the object of his desire from mother 
| daughter, as sometimes also in default it 
ay transfer itself to a sister. 
But he was adept at this oldest of pur- 
its and said easily enough: ‘“‘There’s 
tite a lot for us to talk about, Pax. I’d 
st sight of the fact that you and Lanty 
2re grown up on your own.” 
“You were duly notified of that, I be- 
lvé,” Pax said. 
“Yes, officially, but in the press of things 
islipped past. However, there’s no harm 
(ne. Quite the contrary, in fact.” 
‘Lanty, listening acutely with one ear 
tile the other was trying to follow the gen- 
} voice of Miss King, to whom he had just 
len presented, declined a second cocktail 
id shot a warning glance at Pax. It was 
it needed. Both had expected something 
(this sort. 
Dinner was announced. They went in 
jassiened, Cliff detaining Pax with a gen- 
) pressure on her arm. 
“As you're the little stranger to Florida, 
ed I feel sometimes like the oldest inhabi- 
tnt, sort of winter native, I’m going to 
it you on my right. Then with J. J. on 
wy left, I’ll feel like the youngest. What’s 
te-use of being host?”’ He raised his voice 
élittle. ‘All you noisy ones flock down 
tere at the other end away from the salt. 
le want to hear ourselves talk.” 
The table glittered but did not groan. 
Ix thought she had never seen such an 
éay of bright and pretty and light un- 
(mbersome dinner things, and this burden- 
lis note extended to the deft service of the 
ib aby and his aids. The night was warm, 
éd with all the screened windows open 
tere was an al fresco element even if tainted 
Szhtly by the odor of oil on waters that 
vre not troubled. 
“Gas and oil,”’ Cliff said, ‘have become 
2 incense of most entertainments. When 
iu take them as signifying dynamic force 
y’re not so bad. I noticed that you’ve 
t an acquaintance—Twining.” 
“An old friend of the family,’’ Pax said. 
Jo you know him well?” 
“T’ve known him a long time,” Cliff an- 
ered noncommittally. ‘‘He’s my senior, 
ugh you’d never guess it.” 
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“T shouldn’t need to,” Pax said. ‘“I’d 
know it.”’ 

“Diplomatiste. Another like that and 
I’m apt to offer you the boat.” 

“Where do I come in?” J. J. asked. 

“You're already in. It seems to me I 
once made you the same offer and you 
turned it down.”’ 

“Never. It’s merely on file.” 

“J. J. really loves me,” Cliff confided to 
Pax, ‘‘because a year ago when they tried to 
call her Jazz, I put my foot down. There 
are scads of Jazzes but only one J. J. When 
she was cast in pure gold they broke the 
mold.” 

“Any more like that,” J. J. said to Pax, 
“and I’ll be an Indian giver.” 

“That,” said Cliff austerely, ‘‘sounds as 
if you’d said ‘Here’s something I don’t 
want. You can have it, Pax.’”* 

“Half right,” said Pax. ‘‘The last half. 
What she meant was you can have the 
most cherished thing that I possess. That’s 
the old-time Southern of it.’’ 

“Well, there’s one comfort. Either way 
it goes I can’t lose. Another week of this 
and you won’t know me. And I seem to 
feel cares and years rolling off like storm 
clouds when the wind goes west.” 

Lanty at the middle of the table was be- 
ing informed by Miss Satterlee as to certain 
habits of their host. ‘“‘ Cliff has some curi- 
ous ideas. He believes that there’s a lot 
more need of welfare work amongst the 
rich than amongst the poor.” 

“Perhaps he’sright. Moralsalvage, that 
is. The decent poor haven’t time for moral 
turpitude.” 

She nodded. ‘Clifford gives to organ- 
ized charities just as he pays his taxes, 
merely signing checks. He claims that 
there’s more joy in heaven over one rich 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and 
nine just poor ones; his idea being that the 
reclamation of a person of wealth and edu- 
cation may establish the focus of a colony.” 

“T see. The difference between planting 
a good dry kernel rich in albumen and a 
moldy shrunken one. Well, it must be a lot 
harder job. Sounds rather as if Cliff were a 
reformer of sorts.” 

“T’m beginning to suspect him of that,’ 
Miss Satterlee said. “‘But if so, his meth- 
ods are unique. Some of his parties are 
known to wind up shockingly, drunken 
orgies over which he presides jovially but 
soberly. What few people know is that the 
day after he will get after some guest or 
guests, when they are sick and defenseless 
and have to listen because they can’t escape, 
and put the fear of the hereafter into their 
hearts.” 

“Does it ever work?”’ 

“Sometimes, I think. His personality is 
stronger than most people realize. Did it 
ever occur to you, Mr. Hull, that there 
might be amongst us today men and women 
of wealth and culture and tremendous hid- 
den force, entirely unsuspected, who are 
secretly carrying on this sort of missionary 
work amongst the folk who have the ability 
to be of tremendous service in doing good?”’ 

“No, not precisely. You mean a sort of 
secret brotherhood?”’ 

OMB nets) Sis 

“Don’t think I ever met any.” 

‘“‘Well, I think there are, and that Cliff is 
one of them. If so it’s happened recently. 
So far nobody suspects him. He’s known to 
be kind and there it stops.’”” She lowered 
her voice. ‘‘Now opposite us is a man of 
the obverse side of the medal.” 

“Twining?” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“T’vye met him a number of times, in 
America and Europe. What do you know 
about him?”’ 

“Very little except by reputation. He’s 
said to be one of these whoopers up that 
never lose their heads.” 

“You mean the sort to get in a wild party 
or throw one himself and then go after what 
he wants when all hands are off their 
guard?” 

Miss Satterlee hesitated. ‘‘Well, that 
sounds rather awful, but it’s my impression 
of him. He’s in Washington a good deal, a 
lobbyist of sorts, and from what I’ve heard 
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here and there, departmental gossip if you 
like, he usually manages to get what he’s 
after in some such way.” 

“Does Cliff suspect him of that?” 

“T’m not sure. But somehow I think he 
does. Call it my feminine hunch.” 

“‘What’s he doing down here?” 

“He came aboard in Charleston and made 
the run with us to Jekyl Island, where Cliff 
stopped overnight to call on a friend. Mr. 
Twining left us there and crossed to the 
mainland and went on by car to Fernandina, 
where he was to meet a friend, a lawyer of 
this city named Dade who had run up in 
his speed boat. He told us that this after- 
noon when we drew in alongside. I think he 
wanted to talk real estate to Clifford’s 
guests, because he started almost as soon as 
we'd shoved off. Then when he found out 
none of them were rich he dropped it.” 

“You love him, don’t you, Miss Satter- 
lee?”’ 

They had been- talking in low voices not 


possibly audible across the table in the 


noise now going on. But as if made aware 
by some telepathy that he was the object of 
a hostile discussion, Twining now looked in- 
tently for a brief instant first at Miss Sat- 
terlee and then at Lanty. And the boy 
caught a lightening and hardening in the 
man’s eyes. In an effort to disarm suspi- 
cion Lanty turned to Miss Satterlee with a 
gay laugh, as if amused at something she 
had said. He noticed that her face, pretty 
in a cool classic way, had paled slightly, but 
she followed his lead, then said: “I’m 
afraid I’ve gone a bit too far.”’ 

“You’re safe with me, and I think you’re 
right.”’ 

Twining began to joke with the woman 
next him a little broadly, to judge from her 
sudden flush. Miss Satterlee said: 

“T wouldn’t have spoken, but I happened 
to catch sight of him holding your lovely 
sister’s hand in both his. I don’t like palm- 
ing. Clifford was watching, too, and he 
took her under his wing.” 

“A pretty strong wing, I should say.” 

“‘Yes, and no danger there.” 

“No,” Lanty agreed, “especially with 
J. J. under the other wing, when he’s come 
almost forty miles out of his course to tuck 
her there.” - 

“He wanted to come here‘anyhow. His 
sister fussed about it. Angela’s been wary 
of J. J. for the last two seasons. She needn’t 
be. When the right girl comes along it’s 
not going to take Cliff two years to make 
up his mind. Two hours would do it.” 

“He doesn’t look the impulsive sort,” 
Lanty said. 

“He’s not; merely a sure and rapid 
thinker like most strong characters. He 
has a flair for the right people, the word in 
the French sense.” 

Lanty nodded. ‘‘Scents’em like a blood- 
hound.” 

“‘T know Cliff as a dispenser of joy and 
gifts,” Gwen Satterlee said. “‘I met him 
during the war and we became friends, and 
all my vacations since have been aboard 
this boat. So naturally I’ve made a study 
of him, a good deal as a child might of Santa 
Claus, if he were to get in touch with him. 
He’s fond of me because he has been so kind 
to me.” 

“That’s the strongest sort of lien,” 
Lanty said; ‘‘to be helped to be kind.” 

“Yes, and the most impersonal in a 
sense, because the giver, when like Cliff, 
can’t bear to spoil it by asking anything 
in return. When such a man asks some- 
thing of a woman she will be one that owes 
him nothing. The mere fact of his having 
sent J. J. some lovely presents is, with a 
man like Cliff, a sure sign that his friend- 
ship stops there.” 

Lanty felt that she was right. He nodded; 
then as any distinct type suggests its oppo- 
site, his gaze went to Twining. Gwen, 
keen in reading men’s thoughts, said dryly, 
and, as it struck Lanty, with an edge to her 
voice, “‘Yes. Twining gives his presents 
first.” 

“Whom has he favored recently?” 

“How should I know? Trust him to keep 
his hand in.” 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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The Responsibility ¥ 
Of Thera ee 

Car Owner | 
OURTESY on the 
road is really a re- 
sponsibility which rests 


upon every driver of an 
automobile. 


Observe necessary pre- 
cautions. See that your — 
headlamp bulbs are prop- 
erly focused. Keep head- 
lamps correctly adjusted. 
Use the best bulbs and be 
satisfied with nothing 
else. Why not— 


“Let Tung-Sol 
Light the Way” 


to safety, courtesy and 
confidence? Ask your 
dealer for Tung-Sols. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC. 
Newark New Jersey 


Licensed Under General Electric Com- 
i |  pany’s Incandescent Lamp Patents 
| 


%, 
%, 
TUNG-S@L BLFOCAL BULBS 
protect the, approaching driver 
and provide 8afety when passing 
another car, Standard equipment 
on the new Series Buick. 
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Three Wrappings _ 


guard 


their crispness 


@® Inner bag 
@ Cardboard carton 
@ Wax-paper seal 


Did you ever try 
them with blackberries? 


Double-T hick means Double- 


When you dip a spoon into a bowl of 
Post Toasties, Double-Thick corn flakes, 
note how the golden flakes crackle with 
their oven crispness. As they crunch 
between your teeth, taste that delicious 
flavor. That is the double-goodness of the 
natural corn. Post Toasties are flaked 
Double-Thick to make them Double- 
Crisp and Double-Good. They are pro- 
tected by three careful wrappings to insure 


Post Toasties Double-Thick Corn Flakes stay crisp in milk © 
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their oven freshness at your table. When 
buying corn flakes make sure you get the 


co) 


Make the Milk or Cream Test 


Buy a package of Post Toast- 
ies, Double-Thick corn 
flakes, at your grocer’s, or 
send for a free test package. 
Pour some of the golden crisp 
flakes into a bowl and add 
milk or cream. Now let your 
taste decide. 


Note how that matchless fla- 
vor lingers, how that crispness 
lasts! There’s a crunch in the 
last spoonful at the bottom of 
the bowl. Post Toasties are 
Double-Crisp and _Double- 
Good because they’re 
Double-Thick. 


and Double-Good 
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genuine Post Toasties, the Double-Thick} 
corn flakes in the red and yellow package 
Send fora free test package and make the) 
Milk or Cream Test for flavor and crispness | 


y + y 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept 
SEP-1T826, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Pos. 
Health Produds: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes) 
Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instan 
Postum and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Canadian Address’ 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E.) 


Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


or cream 


_ 
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A sudden color flared in her face, Lanty 
r all his inexperience perceived some 
evious passage here. Gwen returned to 
e more pleasing topic of Cliff by saying 
a low voice: “I hope your lovely sister 
liking him as much as he is liking and 
miring her. Cliff deserves that sort of 
sh unworldly girl.” 
“Well, Pax is that. Mother kept her in 
nsions and schools”’; and he added a little 
tterly, “‘I suppose it’s natural for a very 
ung and beautiful woman who lives on 
miration to dread the constant reminder 
a grown-up daughter.” 
“Yes, it’s a little hard. Even without 
lousy there’s always that milestone 
sre’s no getting round. But I should say 
at it has been a good thing for your sister. 
e stepped into her world fresh from the 
story.” 
“Yes. The difference between a brand- 
w car and a used one.” 
“Look at Cliff’s eyes. Like blue stars. 
ually at this stage of the dinner he leans 
ek and looks a little jaded, while still 
ser to be entertained. Like an emir who 
ips his hands and says, ‘Let the dancers 
summoned.’”’ 
There was no doubt that Cliff was now 
ing his own entertaining, trying his best 
interest Pax and entirely succeeding. 
serving this, Lanty was conscious of a 
sat fullness to his content. The two as 
t undiscovered flies in his amber seemed 
noved before becoming manifest: Cliff 
is not in love with J. J. and Pax was not 
reatened by desertion. 
His neighbor on the other side asked 
nty if he were on his way to Miami and 
2y fell into conversation. The cham- 
gne brut more than freely served began 
make its sparkling effervescence mani- 
t. Cliff’s cellars, like his kindnesses, were 
d to be of limitless supply and only of 
2best. The mere fact of his being strictly 
a. himself might be accepted as a health 
vasure, the régime of a man of sense or a 
astitutional distaste for alcoholics. But 
seemed to get his stimulation vicariously, 
only mentally but physically. Even 

handsome face flushed a little as those 
out him deepened in tint and his vibrant 
ice grew a little louder. Lanty, observ- 
¢ these empirical symptoms of vinous 
jilaration, wondered if Miss Satterlee 
ld be right. He reflected that as a sub- 
cial i in the Federal Filing Office she ought 
‘mow whereof she spoke. Also he began 
wonder a little if she herself might not at 
s moment be on some sort of assign- 
mnt, the more so as she had told him she 
is on six weeks’ leave, following an in- 
ienza attack. 
Lanty turned again to Miss Satterlee. 
{ow long have you been in Washington?” 
‘Thirty years.” 
‘Isee. Born and brought up there.” 
She laughed. “Are you in the diplo- 
‘tie service? If not you ought to be. I 
irted in the office on leaving high school. 
7 grandfather and father were in the same 
\vice before me. Both were shot—in the 
i2 of duty.” 
His eyes widened. ‘“‘Really? Let’s hope 
von’t happen to you.” 
‘They were in the field, tracking down 
imterfeiters. My father put in five years 
the Mint. He knew money, metallic 
well as paper, as an art expert knows an 
; master. Better, I think. We are told 
it we should always look for the spark 
z00d in the worst people. But that’s not 
easy when all your training has been to 
k for the off-color streak in the best. 
at sometimes fogs the plate.” 
‘Are you hedging about Twining?” 
\gain Lanty caught that hard metallic 
‘it, as if heliographed at them diagonally 
‘oss the table. He whispered to Miss 
‘terlee, “I believe the brute is on. Gig- 
|, champagnedly.” 
she caught the idea, threw back her head 
laughed like a bacchante. The gesture 
ht Cliff’s eye. 
Share it, Miss Washington,” he called. 
No can do.” 
‘Why not?” 
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“ Jeunes filles present,”’ Lanty said. 

Everybody laughed. ‘That’s funnier 
than the joke, I’ll bet,” Twining said in his 
resonant voice. 

“No,” Miss Satterlee explained. “The 
joke was funnier because he told it in 
French as a new one. We all laughed at it 
years ago in America, where it was coined.” 

Twining told one slightly risqué, but new 
and witty. The conversation became gen- 
eral, the shouted kind. This was with the 
entrée, which promised well for subsequent 
courses. 

Lanty wondered still more. On meeting 
Cliff he had doubted J. J.’s assurance that 
every night aboard the Hyacinth was a gay 
party, while if Cliff were indeed what Miss 
Satterlee had claimed, then at least his 
method was not half-measured. 

The tempo was shoved up from moderato 
to allegro. To Lanty’s surprise even Miss 
Satterlee took her foot from the soft pedal. 
He discovered that she had a very pretty 
throat, creamy and round. She caught the 
expression in his eyes. 

“Shocked, Lanty?”’ 

“No. Merely thrilled.” 

“At what?” 

“At you. The change in your classic 
profile.” 

“What’s happened it?”’ 

**A sort of metamorphosis from Milo into 
MacMonnies, his chef-d’euvre that was de- 
ported from these virtuous shores as an un- 
desirable alien, eventually to find a home 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg.”’ 

“T’ll call it a compliment. But don’t 
worry—yet. Wait until we go over to the 
yacht club to dance. And look at Angela— 
Mrs. Kane.” 

Lanty had already made a surreptitious 
study of the hostess. Her type was unlike 
Cliff’s; dark, dangerous, a beauté de diable. 
No Mrs. Santa Claus there, Lanty opined. 
He had noticed that the wine had not 
passed her by, and now she leaned forward, 
one elbow on the table, a Russian cigarette 
in a long white holder shaped like a boat 
hook, the smoke eddying slowly from car- 
mined lips, which vivid color was more in 
value with her dark beauty than tangerine, 
listening with a faint sophisticated smile to 
something that might have been atrocious 
or merely dull being said by Twining. But 
Lanty doubted that it was the latter. The 
slender fingers of her other hand played 
restlessly with the larger pearls of her splen- 
did string that must have cost enough to 
buy a fleet of Hyacinths. 

Miss Satterlee followed Lanty’s eyes. 
“What price pearls like that in terms of 
human frailty? Excepting those of us here 
present, how many women in the world 
could not be bought by them? Young, 
pretty women. And how many men in a 
jam would return them if they found them 
on the street?” 

“Oh, lots, I think.” 

“T envy your faith. It shows at least 
that you would be immune.” 

Lanty smiled. ‘“‘Doesn’t that cut both 
ways?” 

She gave a short laugh. “Perhaps that’s 
why I envy you. Not that I would steal 
them.” 

“Aren’t you getting reckless?” 

“Well, nobody’s going to offer me a 
string of pearls. And we government 
workers are frightfully underpaid. It’s im- 
moral to wear jewels like that. With all the 
laws we’ve got, why don’t some of our legis- 
lators put through a bill making it a crime 
for anybody to sport more than five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of gems in public, or to 
have them in possession for that matter?” 

Lanty nodded. “You're right. You 
wouldn’t be let walk across a ballroom floor 
with a Bengal tiger on the leash, for fear 
somebody might get mangled. But the 
chances are there’d be more danger of that 
if you walked across sporting the Sultana or 
the Great Ruby of Ceylon. More people 
have been killed by jewels than by tigers.” 

He delivered himself of this. sweeping 
statement just in one of those pauses when 
an angel is said to be passing, possibly in 
some cases with hands clapped to ears. 
And now he perceived to his mortification 
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that his words must have been carried to 
his hostess, for Mrs. Kane gave him a slow 
searching look and executed precisely that 
gesture. Then with a smile on one corner of 
her mouth, her slender finger tips covered 
her eyes, then her ears, and last her car- 
mined lips. 

Lanty flushed. He had not failed to 
catch the mocking rebuke, the Chinese 
maxim illustrated by the three apes: See 
no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil. In his 
embarrassment at being thus overheard by 
his hostess in what might have sounded like 
a criticism he lost his head a little. 

“You only heard the half of it, Mrs. 
Kane.” 

‘“What was the other half?” 

““My defense of the honesty of the aver- 
age man on the street.” 

The table chatter hushed to listen. Mrs. 
Kane asked in her slow languid voice, ‘‘In 
what way?” 

“Tell her, Miss Satterlee.’’ 

“Lanty claimed that lots of men even if 
in a jam would return your string of pearls 
if they were to find them on the street. But 
he agreed with me that there ought to bea 
law against wearing more than five hundred 
dollars’ worth of gems.” 

“That lets me out,’ Mrs. Kane said. 
“Tt’s more than I paid for these recon- 
structed copies.” 

There was a general laugh. Mrs. Kane 
pushed back her chair. Dinner was over. 
“Tt’s stuffy in here. Let’s have our coffee 
on deck.” 


“Tf you are going to wear copies,” Miss 


Satterlee said, “‘then what’s the use of own- 
ing real ones?” 


“ Angela’s bluffing,” Cliff protested. “She | 


never played safe in her life. She’sa chance 
taker.” 

“That’s flattering to your guests, Cliff,’’ 
his sister retorted. ‘Look for yourself, 
then.” 

With a slow movement she began to un- 
wind the rope and tossed it toward him. 
But the pearls caught on a floral centerpiece 
and writhed out like an opalescent snake. 
And at the same moment the dining saloon, 
the whole yacht, in fact, was plunged in 
darkness. 

There was a chorus of little screams, 
laughter, giggles. Then Twining’s voice 
said: ‘‘What’s this—a Bowery stunt? Look 
out, goils 2 

Cliff said vexedly: ‘‘Fuse burned out. 
That comes of working all the lamps aboard 


’ at once. They’ll be on in half a mo.” 


There were no standing lights, no candles 
on the table. Cliff, a good housekeeper, 
had known them te be capsized to the dam- 
age of the beautiful lace table cover. 

The confusion increased. Little shrieks, 
and the sound of a ringing slap. Disorder 
reigned until Cliff struck a match. Its pale 
glimmer was greeted by a howl of protest. 

“Douse it!’’ A rolled-up napkin flew 
from somewhere and extinguished the 
match. But in its momentary glare Lanty 
had caught a glimpse of a round bare arm 
beside him reaching across the table. He 
perceived also that Twining was on his feet, 
and thought that he had thrown the napkin. 

“Old stuff,” Twining shouted. “Pearls, 
pearls, who’s got the pearls?” 

The steward came in with deck lanterns, 
and almost at the same moment the lights 
went on again, to show a scene of some dis- 
order, but nothing outré as modern par- 
ties go. 

“Cliff looks cross,”’ Lanty said to Miss 
Satterlee, who was sitting straightly, her 
arms at her sides. 

“Yes. He doesn’t object to a mix-up, 
even if it’s a bit rough, but he hates any- 
thing cheap, like switching off lights. Twin- 
ing said the wrong thing.” 

“Twining would. He did the wrong 
thing too. A poor idea of a joke.” 

“‘His dinner partner? She does look a bit 
tangled.” 

“T don’t mean that.” 

“Well, what?” 

Before Miss Satterlee could answer, Mrs. 
Kane said sharply: ‘‘My pearls, please?” 

There was a sudden hush. Then, as no- 
body spoke, she said languidly: ‘It’s a sick 
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arden hose 
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PRM 


More garden hose is sold over the 
back fence than over the counter 
That is why CRACKPROOF garden 
hose (SUNPROOF is the same hose 
with a red cover) has made so many 


friends in the five years it has been 
on the market. 


More than 2,000,000 users in the United 
States have learned of the unusual wearing 
qualities built into CRACKPROOF garden 
hose under our exclusive manufacturing 
process. 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer will supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


345-353 Sacramento Strect 


San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hosein the world 
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WITH EACH KIT OF 


LOCKTITE 


America’s Leading Tire Repair 


It did not seem possible to improve 
Locktite—but we did. 

We could not improve the 
fabric-back patch itself. Noth- 
ing can beat that. But we did 
invent aclever little goose-neck 
knife, with a mighty leverage, 
that fits snug under the lid and 
makes the Locktite can the 
handle. 


The Patch Knife Gives. 
Your Patch a Fine, 
Beveled, Feather Edge 


—quick as a whistle and easy as pie. Now 
anybody (man, woman or child) can repair 
a casing or tube with Locktite—no matter 
how big and mean the hole. Just slap it on. 
One layer for tubes and one or two layers for 
casings. A Locktite Patch never comes off. 


A LOCKTITE KIT IN YOUR CAR 
IS AS GOOD AS 2 EXTRA SPARES 


—guarantees you the utmost in tire mile- 
age and pays for itself many times over in 
economy and downright comfort. 

Get yourself a can of Locktite. Good 
dealers have it, all over the world. The 
$1 size contains about 3 times the 50c size. 
You'll need the $1 size for 
casing repairs. If your 
dealer hasn’t Locktite we 
will supply you direct, 
postpaid. 


Locktite Patch Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Walkerville, Ontario 


TOCKTITE 


0 Tire Patch — 
for BOTH Casings and Tubes 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


EXTINGUISHER 


OU know you are pro- 
tected with PYRENE. 

Because— 

Improved PYRENE is 
always in perfect order, 
ready to snuff out a fire. 

It works instantly, no 
matter how long you keep 
it waiting to serve you. 

It is so simple to operate, 
achild can put out a healthy 
blaze with confidence. 

It never fails. It never 
harms metals, woodwork 
"= or fabrics. It is easy on 

» everything but fire— 
PYRENE eats fire. 

That is your protection. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


von’ 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 


Alike the 


rescentOin Wrench 
pecause~ 


it fits about nine out of every ten 
bolts or nuts that I ever have occa- 
sion to touch on my Reo,” says 
F. C. Greutker, of Buffalo. He is 
another one of the large group of 
car owners who have found the 
regular use of Crescent Tools a 
reliable preventive of squeaks, 
rattles and excessive depreciation. 
Our free booklet ‘‘ Making the most 
of your motor car’’ offers a number 
of valuable suggestions. Write for it. 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 
211 Harrison Street 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Originators of the 
Crescent 
Wrench 
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cat that can’t see in the dark, so the little 
joker might as well call it a flop. Let’s go.” 

She rose. The others did the same. But 
J. J. remained seated. 

“Hold on,” she called. “‘It may not mat- 
ter to the rest of you, but we press people 
can’t be too careful about our reputations.” 

“Yours is safe,” Cliff said, a trifle shortly. 
“You couldn’t reach ’em.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it.’”’ She half rose, 
leaned far across the table and one long 


GENTLE! 


“Don’t worry,” grins Tracy; ‘if you 
know it, it’s already been spread. If you’ll 
take my advice, you'll zi 

“T took your advice last Sunday,” inter- 
rupts Ritter, “about using a mashie niblick 
on the short sixteenth and lost the ball and 


| the hole and the match, so I’m a bear on 
| anything you have to say.” 


“Go on,” shrugs Tracy. “It’s your razor 
and your throat.” 

In a little while the job’s finished. As we 
pass out I notices the figure “19” clicked 
against Fed. Pad. 

“Maybe,” I suggests, “‘Parmerlee did 
have a straight tip.” 


“T doubt it,” returns Hank. ‘‘The whole 


| market’s up and Padlock’s getting a few 


crumbs off the table. Anyhow, we’re over a 
thousand to the good on the stuff we bought 
and we haven’t lost anything yet on the 
shares we sold.” 

“Swell skit, this,” says I. “It’s like 
being at a ball game, yelling your head off 
when a guy hits a long one and then yell- 
ing some more when the pill’s caught for 
an out.” 

When I gets home that evening Kate and 


| Lizzie are on the porch with a newspaper 


between them and hugging themselves with 
joy. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” they gush jointly. 

‘“What is?” I asks, innocent. 

“Federal Padlock,” they duet. 
it closed at 1814.” 

“I’m already over two hundred dollars 
winner,” chortles the frau. 

“On a broker’s books,” says I. ‘“‘Re- 
member, chips aren’t worth a thing till 
they’re cashed in, and until they are cashed 
in they have no permanent home. Why 
don’t you gals take your profits and elope 
with ’em?”’ 

“We're going to wait until Padlock goes 
to 50,’ chimes in Lizzie. ‘‘Aren’t we, 
Kate?” 

“Certainly,” agrees the wife. 
should we sell now?” 

“Well,” says I, “‘an investigation stretch- 
ing over a hundred and three years shows 
that nobody ever went broke taking a 


“Look, 


‘c Why 


.| profit.” 


“Yes,’’ comes back the missus, “‘and no 
girl ever stayed single by getting married— 
but look at what some of ’em got!” 

“T suppose,” I sneers, ‘‘you could have 
done better by waiting.” 

“*T won’t answer that,”’ returns the mis- 
sus, ‘‘on the ground that it might incrimi- 
nate you.” 

“JT think,’ remarks Lizzie, “that I’ll 
have the house done over with my three 
thousand. What are you going to do with 
your profits, Dink?” 

“My present plan,” says I, “‘is to wait 
until I get ’em. I’m not the kind of a guy 
that draws to an inside straight and starts 
pulling in the pot before looking at the 
card dealt me.”’ 

“There is some difference,” sniffs the 
Magruder miasma, ‘‘ between playing cards 
and playing the market.” 

“There is,” I admits. ‘You can cash on 
an inside straight once in a while, even if 
you don’t make it; but you nearly always 
lose on an inside tip, even if it stands up.” 

“How can you lose if it stands up?”’ de- 
mands the wife. 

“The same way Joe Flint lost,’ I ex- 
plains—‘‘by trying to stretch a silk thread 
into a suit of pajamas. If folks were satis- 
fied with a small profit they might get 
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white arm reached out so that the hand at 
its end plucked a hibiscus from the center- 
piece. 

“Some reach,’”’ Twining said. “But J. 
J.’s proved her point. All hands must strip. 
Ladies first.” 

“Oh, stow it,’’ Cliff said shortly. 
get out of here.” 

His sister swept past, and it struck Lanty 
that her face was mocking. Miss Satterlee 
murmured, “‘I don’t quite like this.” 


“Let’s 


(Continued from Page 19) 


away with a little change occasionally, but 
that’s the house percentage in Monte Carlo 
or Wall Street. A sucker never knows 
when to quit. He dies, but never surren- 
ders.” 

“Do I understand,” 
you're going to sell?” 

“Nope,” says I. “I’m going to stick 
until Kate’s mink coat’s gone.” 

“My mink coat!” exclaims the missus. 

“Yep,” I grins. ‘‘I had the check in my 
pocket to give you for the fur. Instead I 
turned the dough over to Parmerlee.”’ 

“Never mind,” soothes Mrs. Magruder. 
‘When Padlock goes to 50 you'll have 
sables to wear on wash days. Paul’s never 
wrong on the market and v 

“Did it ever occur to you,” I cuts in, 
“that all the hot stock tips come from 
fifty-dollar-a-week brokers’ clerks and bank 
deck hands, and never from the Number 
One boys in the Street? Why isn’t Par- 
merlee a millionaire if he’s all right?” 

“He hasn’t the money to start with,” 
comes back Lizzie. 

“Bah and a bunch of bologny!”’ I growls. 
“Tf he was always O. K., he could pyramid 
a canceled two-cent stamp into a billion in 
amonth. By the way,” I goes on, ‘‘you say 
Padlock closed at 18144. How do you know 
what you paid for it?” 

‘We know our business,’’ says the Ma- 
gruder D. D. ‘‘Either Kate or Tillie or 
myself have called up Paul every five min- 
utes. We got our stock at 173%.” 

“Hivery five minutes, eh?’’ I remarks. 
“You sure are on top of your job.” 

“Well,” remarks Lizzie, ‘‘I believe in 
doing things thorough once you start. 
Today, for instance, I got out the ency- 
clopedia and read everything under the 
heading of ‘Federal’ and ‘Padlocks.’ It 
was all so helpful.” 

“T imagine,” says I, “‘you must have got 
a lot of stuff that will help you in this deal, 
especially under the heading of ‘Federal.’”’ 

“T also looked up ‘margins,’”’ goes on 
Mrs. Magruder. ‘‘Hank Ritter was all 
wrong about what it meant. Shall I tell 
you what + 

“No, thanks,” I interrupts. “I have a 
hunch I'll find out from other sources 
pretty soon.” 

Along about this time Hank drifts over 
from next door, where he mortgages, and 
gets an earful of jubilation from the gals. 
He listens kind of gloomy, then broadcasts 
a wink in my direction. 

“‘T’m afraid,” says he, ‘‘that I got some 
bad news for you.” 

‘What is it?”’ gasps Lizzie, turning pale. 

“The cabinet of Poland,’ returns Ritter 
gravely, ‘‘resigned this afternoon.” 

“Good heavens, no!”’ I breathes hard. 
“Then we’re undone!” 

“You always have been,” says the wife 
calmly. ‘Why the excitement? The Pol- 
ish cabinet always resigns on Tuesdays, 
Fridays and twice on Saturdays.” 

“‘Have you any idea,” demands Hank, 
“how many padlocks Poland buys from 
this country every year?”’ 

“No,” snaps Kate, “and I don’t know 
the per capita of spinach eaten there, either. 
They’re just trying to be funny, Lizzie.’’ 

“T wonder,’ says Mrs. Magruder slowly. 
“T did read something about Poland under 
‘Federal’ in the encyclopedia today 
and iM 

“It’s true,” interrupts Ritter, “that 
many Polish cabinets have resigned, but 


asks Lizzie, “that 
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Lanty thought of that instante 
pression he had got of a bare white ay 
thrust out directly in front of him, ac 
the table. . 

But he merely said, “‘Somebody t 
to be funny and ashamed to fess up. 
said the pearls were imitation.” 

“Cliff was right,’ Miss Satta 
torted. “Angela lied.” " 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


this one means a great crisis and proba] 
war. It’s almost certain that Portugal a 
Bolivia will be dragged in. The tk 
countries together bought one mil 
three hundred and fifty-three padlo 
from us in 1925, one-fifth of the entire ¢ 
put.” 

“Don’t they need padlocks for gua 
houses in a war?” inquires Lizzie. 

“Not in modern warfare,” said He 
“Today the padlock is a luxury, and | 
uries are the first to get the ax whe 
blockade is on.” : 

“Well,” decides the Magruder f 
“Paul will. probably be able to do so} 
thing about it.” : 

Paul apparently was, for the next | 
Federal Padlock closes at 20. We hads 
the stuff at 1814, so we weren’t sitting 
hotsy-totsy on the bear side of the di 
We're net to the good on the fourteen 
dred family shares, but Ritter and I are 
happy, especially when Parmerlee dr 
over that evening staggering under a bagit 
of I-told-you-so’s. 

‘ “Did I say 50?” he brags. “‘That’s j 
a way station on the Federal Padlock 
press. It’s going to 75 sure. Tom 
afternoon — that’s Saturday— Pres 
Collins, of Padlock, is going to iss 
statement on dividends that’ll hav 
stock up ten or fifteen points at the oj 
ing Monday.” 

“How do you know,” I asks, “ 
going to be in the statement?” 

“Very little gets by us insiders,”’ co 
back Paul. “‘You notice Padlock’s b 
going up, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,’’ says I, ‘‘and so’s the whole 
ket except Eczema Products. Didn’ 
tell us that was due for a tilt?” 

‘“‘There’s a pool operating in it,”’ ex 


Wall Street’s white-haired boy. “Th 
smacking the prices down so they can k 
in the control cheap. Then they’ll give! 
“With just enough parachutes,” sug: 
Ritter, “for the fixers. I suppose nothi 
like that could happen to Padlock?” 
“They can t move a desk in their offi 
me " 
“As a matter of fact,’ pursues Hi 
“we'd have all been wiped out if 
taken your tip and gone in on Eczema ¥ 
“It wouldn’t have gone down,” § 
Lizzie, “‘if Paul had bought the stock 
S14 
“‘T suppose,’”’ I remarks, sarcastic, ‘ 
hat and a new suit and keep it from ra 
that day.” 
Saturday at noon I gets a phone call fro: 
Tracy. “I’ve been trying to get in tou 
is?” - 
“Yes,” I tells him. ‘‘He’s over at tl 
golf course, playing his old army game 
in ’61 and back in ’65.” ¥ 
better show up here before the op 
Monday with a little more dough.” 
“More dough?”’ I repeats. ‘More dou 
for what?”’ 
‘and there’s a dividend statement co 
out this afternoon that might star 
stuff to skyrocketing. I'll haye to hav 
more margin—in case.” | 


balloon ride.” 

smiles Paul, “without my knowing a 

a ten-point margin, wouldn’t we hay ¢ 

Parmerlee could go to a picnic with a 

with Ritter,” says he. “‘Know where |} 
“Well,’’ goes on the broker, “‘you 
“Padlock closed at 201%,” returns T 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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OP LEAKS 


1 leak anywhere in your car’s cooling system is 
“menace. Even a small one. 


top it before the loss of water causes irreparable 
amages to your motor. 


top it this economical and safe Warner way 
efore you have to have your radiator removed 
or expensive repairs; or pay for other more 
Xpensive motor repairs or new parts. 


Vater is as necessary for protection of your 
iotor as oil. That is why the best gas stations 
lways fill your radiator when you buy oil. 


jut thousands of motorists who are careful about 
ilneglect water-leaks. That is why thousands of 
ars are now needlessly in repair shops or junk- 
iles. See if your car has a leak in its radiator, 
Ose or pump connections, gaskets or in cracked 
tater jackets, etc. 


fit has, you are running your motor with less 


fater than is necessary to absorb its heat. 
lothing can be more injurious than that. 


To fail to stop leaks, and depend upon occasion- 
ally refilling your radiator, is like an ostrich that 
sticks its head in the sand and imagines it is free 
from danger. Every explosion renews the heat 
of your motor. Enough water must always be 
circulating around every cylinder to absorb the 
new heat instantly. And there cannot be enough 
water if itis leaking out. Result? Poor motor per- 
formance; burnt-out bearings; frozen pistons; 
cracked cylinders, etc. It happens every day. 


That is why Mr. A. P. Warner, famous inventor 
of the speedometer, devoted his genius to perfect 
a quick, easy, safe way to stop leaks and prevent 
this appalling depreciation. Already millions 
have taken advantage of his wonderful new way 
to stop leaks. 


But you cannot get the wonderful results it 
gives from a substitute, nor be protected by his 
guarantee. Warner Liquid Solder is absolutely 
harmless. That is why imitations are danger- 
ous. There is nothing ‘‘just as good”’. 


7 Y 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO.,, 914 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


as quickly as you 
would stamp out 
a flame in your 
home, / 


If your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon. 


75¢c 


Big Car Size $1.00 
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Spe above painting was made from an enlarged micrograph. It presents part 
of the anatomy of a fly as seen by the scientists. The microscope reveals 
fields of tiny hairs protruding from the fly’s mouth and pendulous tongue. In 
life these hairs are moist, stenchy—drenched with the most unclean substances 
imaginable. In that putrescent ooze disease germs thrive. Contact of tongue, 
mouth or feet of flies will contaminate food, sicken and destroy humankind. 
Last year in the United States forty thousand deaths were caused by flies. 
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transmit thirty different Diseases 


SAY GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS 


de amazing facts set out below are taken from the re- 
irts of entomologists engaged in scientific research. 


dey are excerpts from pages six and seven of U. S. 
partment of Agriculture Farmers Bulletin, No. 1408, 


nich reads: 


‘he body of the house fly is covered thickly with hairs and bris- 
s of varying lengths. Thus, when it crawls over infected material 
readily becomes loaded with germs, and subsequent visits to 
man foods results in their contamination. Even more danger- 
3 than the transference of germs on the legs and body of the fly 
ithe fact that bacteria are found in greater numbers and live 
iger in its alimentary canal. 


‘hese germs are voided, not only in the excrement of the fly, 
it also in small droplets of regurgitated matter which have been 


ne “vomit spots.” 


hen we realize that flies frequent and feed upon the most filthy 
Ostances (it may be the excreta of typhoid or dysentery patients 
the discharges of one suffering from tuberculosis), and that sub- 


sequently they may contaminate human foods with their feet or 
excreta or vomit spots, the necessity and importance of housefly 
controlsarerclearumei. .cee 


“Typhoid germs are carried from excrement to food by flies. In 
the same way other intestinal germ diseases, such as enteritis 
(inflammation of the intestine) and infantile diarrhea, are all so 
carried. In the case of over 30 different disease organisms and 
parasitic worms, actual laboratory proof exists. . 


Health authorities warn that there is only one sure 
way to protect yourself, your family and the commu- 
nity in which you live. You must stop the means of in- 
fection. Flies must be killed. And for this they 
advocate the use of Fly-Tox. 


Fly-Tox is stainless, safe, sure, dependable. Its use 
has brought to millions of American homes health, 
cleanliness and a wonderful summer comfort—a house 
without flies or mosquitoes. 


| FLY-TOX is a scientific insecticide. It was developed at 


| Mellon Institute of Industrial Research by Rex Fellowship 


HALF PINT - 50C QUART - $1.25 
PINT - - + ‘75¢ GALLON - $4.00 


Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, 
restaurants, summer camps, institutions 


‘He Totevo Rex Spray Co, ae Toledo, Ohio 
‘wz Rex Company . . . . . North Kansas City, Mo. 
'(ANADA Rex Spray Co., Limited = w «Cws«C(wsSC.~SCséBrrighton, Ont. 
JALIFORNIA Rex Spray Co. . . . . . . ~- Benicia, Cal. 


Baa Rex Spray Co. . . Wenatchee, Wash. 


ReszARcH CorporaTion—Export . . . . Toledo, Ohio 


FATAL TO FLIESANO 


OTHER INSECTS 
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Make a Movie of it with 
Ciné-Kodak 


EW, Eastman equipment presents you with a new 
pleasure—movies you make yourself. The camera 

is the Ciné-Kodak and it’s as easily worked as a Brownie. 
Press the release—the spring motor starts and the 
movie’s in the making. The projector is the 
Kodascope. Turn on the switch and you're see- 


ing the action over again on the screen. Works at eye ea 
. ue , or waist height. | 
Vacation adventures, the children at play, ; 


Ed’s golf, Mary’s dive, the roadside picnic— 
but you know the things you'd like pictures 
of—now that the magic of movies is yours. 


Nor is this new sport expensive 
—quite the contrary. The cost as 
compared with “standard” movies 
has been cut about five-sixths. 
Safety film is used and the 

price includes finishing by 

Eastman experts in Eastman _ 

c Works at waist | 
laboratories. height or eye level, 


Professional 
Movies, too 


Write for booklet that 
gives you the whole 
story of Motion Pic-— 
tures the Kodak Way! 


‘THERE’S fun enough in your own movies, 
but the sport doesn’t stop there. Kodascope 
Libraries rent you reasonably from a choice of 
over 400 subjects, feature photoplays, dramas, 
comedies, travel and animated cartoons so that 
your program may have the professional touch 
when you want it. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak 
Anastigmat /. 6. 5 lens, is priced at $70; with 
Kodak Anastigmat £ 3. 5, at an even hundred. 
The Kodascope Model C projector is $60. A 
complete outht now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope 
and screen—as low as 


140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demon- 
strate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write us 
for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’ t a Cine-Kodak 


To show the 
movie, Just 
turn on the 
switch. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
I makes an evasive answer about talking 
e matter over with Hank and hangs up. 
couple of hours later I finds Ritter blast- 
x his way out of a sand trap. 
“Nothing doing,” says he, prompt.. “If 
shoots up, let him peddle us out.”’ 
“You and me both,” I agrees. “‘I’d love 
have taken Parmerlee for a ride, but I 
less we'll have to be satisfied with mere 
ofits. Hello! What’s he doing here?”’ 
“Visiting day in the sand pit,’”’ snorts 
ank disgustedly, as Paul approached us 
the hot foot. 
As he gets closer I can see that he’s pale 
id excited. 
“Look!”’ he says, shoving a newspaper 
to my hands and pointing to a para- 
aph on the market page. I reads aloud: 


“President Josiah Collins, of Federal Pad- 
‘k, announced this afternoon that there was 
truth in the rumors that the common stock 
the company would be put on a 6 per cent 
yidend basis at the meeting of the directors 
onday. 


“Tt would seem,” I comments dryly, 
hat somebody moved a desk around the 
.deral Padlock offices without telling you 
ything aboutit. Just what does this squib 
ean?” 

“Tt means,” rasps Ritter, “that some in- 
lers pushed up the stock on phony 
mors and are now ready to pull the plug. 
jat right?”’ 

“T can’t understand it,’”’ mutters Par- 
erlee. “‘My information was straight, 
d ae ” 

“Bunk!” cuts in Hank. “If a piece of 
formation started downtown straight it 
yuld get humpbacked before it got in 
tht of Trinity Church. There’s no tip in 
e world worth a hoop-la. What do you 
‘ure’ll happen to the stock?” 

“Tt might drop eight or ten points over 
e week-end,” returns Paul, kind of mis- 
able. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ll ——” 

“_____ have to have more margin,” I 
ashes. ‘Not from me.” 
“Nor me,” adds Ritter. 
on the womenfolks?”’ 
“Yes,’”’ says Parmerlee, ‘‘and they’ll do 
iatever you two decide.” 

“We've decided,” I tells him, curt. “‘As 
on as what we have up is gone, sell us 
t. Jim and Lizzie Magruder can do 
iat they want about it.” 

“They’re for selling too,’’ returns Paul. 
p starts away, but I pulls him back. 
“Listen here, boy,’”’ says I. ‘‘We know 
at you thought you had a straight tip and 
“re not a bit sore. The crime’s not in 
ying out a tip; it’s in falling for it, and 
ire just as guilty as you are in the falling 
iC 


“Have you 


\OTO. BY BAKER 


| 


THE SATURDAY 


“Where,” I asks Hank, “does that leave 
us standing?” 

“On top of the world,” grins Ritter. 
“We've set Lizzie and her cousin down and 
we ought to cash in pretty on Padlock. See 
you at the house this evening. What am I 
shooting, caddie? Eleven? I ought to 
break fifteen on this hole.” 

“You're a bear in the market, feller,’’ I 
grins, “but the bunk among the bunkers.” 

Lizzie and the rest of the crowd are over 
to my place for dinner, but she has little 
to say and I haven’t the heart to rub it in; 
but Hank takes a few pokes at her. 

“T guess, at that,’’ he remarks, “Par- 
merlee couldn’t keep it from raining on his 
new straw hat at a picnic.” 

“Don’t you ever make mistakes?’ she 
snaps. 

“Not in the market,”’ comes back Ritter. 

“What do you mean?” asks the wife. 
“Didn’t you and Dink buy the same thing 
we did?” 

I starts to spill the beans, but Ritter 
gives me the office to lay off and I does. 

“Let’s surprise ’em,’’ says he when we’re 
alone, “‘after we cash in.” 

“Tf, when and as we do,’ I tells him. 
“You don’t get anything out of Wall Street 
until you got it and a permanent injunc- 
tion to keep ’em from taking it back. The 
stock may not move as much as you im- 
agine.” 

It moves plenty, though. We’re both at 
Tracy’s office when the market opens Mon- 
day, and Fed. Pad. starts off eight points 
under Saturday’s close, making pea soup 
out of our bull margins. 

For a few minutes it hangs at 12, then it 
suddenly dips to 1044. 

“‘Let’s get out,” says I to Hank. “Hight 
points profit is enough.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” barks Tracy. “This 
stuff’ll sink all day. I got a straight tip 
it’ll be pounded to 5.” 

“We might as well linger a bit,”’ suggests 
Ritter. . 

“T thought,” I whispers to him, ‘we 
were off of straight tips.” 

“Yes,” returns Hank, “but I got an idea 
that Harry really knows something. He’s 
in with the insiders.”’ 

‘*T guess his tip’s good, at that,” I agrees. 

By noon Padlock’s around 8, with no 
signs of stiffening. 

“You boys go to lunch,” suggests Tracy. 
“The Padlock directors meet at noon and 
there’ll be another sag after their official 
action on the dividend. By the time you 
get back the stock’ll probably be flirting 
around 5.” 

“T think,” says I to Ritter, “that I’d 
enjoy my chow better if we got out of the 
market before we went.” 


Silhouette of a Lauhala Tree, in Hawaii 


EVENING POST 


“Don’t be a piker!”’ scoffs Hank. “‘ Here 
you’ve got Wall Street giving you a dou- 
bloon shower and you want to run away 
from it. Harry knows what he’s talking 
about.”’ 

‘All right,” says I, reckless. ‘‘There’s 
no use taking a hot tip unless you’re willing 
to play it to the roof.” 

We have a jovial lunch, and a little after 
one we returns to the brokerage office. 
Tracy, all in a sweat, rushes forward to 
meet us. 

**T’ve been sending to all the restaurants 
around here for you,”’ he gasps. 

““What’s up?”’ I gasps back. 

*‘T got to have more margin!”’ he shouts. 

“More margin!” Hank and I come back, 
dazed. 

“They did declare a dividend!” splutters 
Tracy. 

“Who did?” I asks with a torpedoed 
feeling. 

“Padlock,” he answers. ‘Read this!” 
And he passes over a piece of ticker flimsy. 
Ritter grabs it and through a fog bank I 
hears him stutter this: 


“Statement of Collins, of Federal Padlock, 
that there would be no 6 per cent dividend on 
common was true. Directors today voted an 
8 PER CENT dividend, and in addition a 
stock bonus of zy 


I don’t get the rest. My eyes stray to 
the blackboard and I catch ‘‘Fed. Pad. 
211%.” By the time I can call Hank’s at- 
tention to the figure the boy has frantically 
rubbed it out. 

“Couldn’t you get us clear before this?”’ 
demands Ritter. 

“No,” says Tracy. “‘It moved too fast, 
and besides I didn’t have any orders. 
What’ll I do?” 

“Pull us out, and pull us out quick!” 
I yelps. 

“You boys better keep on,’’ advises the 
broker. ‘‘Got a straight tip that e? 

As I dashes for the door with Hank’s 


hot breath fanning my neck, I gets a flash 


of the boy putting a 23 after Padlock. 

“They got us going and coming,’”’ moans 
Ritter, when we’re outside. “‘The Padlock 
crowd just crooked everybody.” 

“That’s Wall Street,”’ says I, philosophic. 
“Tt’s the only game in the world where one 
fellow can bet a red card’s coming up next 
and another that it’ll be black and both of 
em lose.” 

“*Cold-decked,’’ mumbles Hank. 

“Yep,” says I. “They always keep ’em 
on ice down here. The day’s shot,’ I goes 
on. ‘‘Let’s go out to the track.” 

“Track?’’? comes back Ritter. 
for?” 

“T got a'tip on a nag,” I ‘tells him, 
“that'll win walking away.”’ 
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Smart Biltmore covers keep dainty frocks 
clean. They increase trade-in value of car. 
Made of high-grade striped seat cover fab- 
ric, complete for seats, backs, sides, doors. 
Wearing surfaces trimmed with colored 
leatherette. Convenient pockets. Glove 
fasteners make easy to detach and clean. 
Ten years’ seat cover tailoring experience 
backs our guarantee of quality and perfect 
fit. We make covers for all cars. If your 
car is not listed write us. 


5 passenger 1926 models of— 
Buick Essex Jewett Chrysler 
Nash 


Dodge Hudson Overiana $14.00 
Oldsmobile, Studebaker, Willys-Knight 


Ford coupes, $5.25; sedans, $9.85. 


Department Stores and Car Dealers—Write 
us. We have a plan that assures volume. 


Bi LIMO RE 


“BUILT BETTER” 


DOOR and SEAT COVERS 


Send no money—check full information 


Please send set of Biltmore Covers express pre- 
paid, subject to examination. If satisfied, I will 
pay expressman price of covers only. 


SMOMIE TAMING Tee ehonaieiccesstvins ooads: guglees@bises tes rarate se aime an <vs¥oane 


BAAOY OSE 5. stercececovellcavistdssncconsemiseccadusteastprepssatetiereate sacdene- 
INamietofeate ipa vagessess-0-5+-t00p ear (Of, Cat cs, ct scg-cvekes 
(14 passenger ( Coach Color art leather 
O15 passenger (Sedan trim desired: 
Coupe 2 door Blue O Gray 
Brougham (1) 4 door Tan 


Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 318 Main St., 
Cincinnati, O. ‘Makers of STIK-TITEtop patch.” 


One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


ERE is a new and totally different way 
to treat a corn or a callus. One drop 
stops all pain. You wear tight shoes, walk, 
dance, in comfort, instantly and at once. 
Acts like a local anaesthetic; really amazing. 
Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 
You simply peel it off like dead skin. No 
more dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how painful. 
Ask your druggist for “‘Gets-It.”’ You will 
be delighted. 

“GETS -IT” .22i 
= Fastest Way 


Jo ELECTRICIANS 


Architects, Owners, Builders, Inspectors 
appreciate your using WIRE-NUTS to 
join and insulate wires. Screw on wires 
like a nut, SAFER than Solder. 
UICKER than Tape. CLEAN and 
APPROVED. Millions in use. 
$44.50 per 1,000, Sample free. 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


AcCOUNTANT 


ExecutiveAccountantsand C. P.A.’searn $3,000 to$10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them. Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants inthe 
United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time forC. P.A.ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B.Casten- 
holz, A. M., C. P.A., anda large staff of C. P. A.'s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. Write for free book, ‘‘Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays.” LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
871-H, Chicago. The World's Largest Business Training Institution. 


Ba 
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An Insured Iron 


N a few short months this beauti- 

ful iron has become immensely 
popular. Because its long, tapering 
lines permit you to see every inch 
of the work. Because it isso wonder- 
fully dependable. Because it is 
insured for life against burning 
out. At all good dealers, $6.75. 
DOVER MEG. Co., DOVER, OHIO 

Dover Table Percolator 


Also insured 
6 cup size $8.50 +9 cup size $10 


The 
American’s 
natural playground... 
hill and glen, forest, lake and 
stream....scenes of enchanting 
beauty and infinite variety; 


—days of glorious sunshine.... cooling 
breezes.... nights of refreshing sleep.... fra- 
gtance of pine and balsam.... health; 


—trout, bass, game fish in abounding numbers 
await your lure in pure cool waters; 


— good roads, appetizing meals...... every 
recreation want anticipated ....all combine 
with Nature to provide the setting for a 
never-to-be-forgotten holiday. 


Our booklet —“Your Vacation in 
Ontario” —and our Road Map of 
Ontario are yours for the asking. 


ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Toronto, Canada 
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Ten Dollars. Paid a Day 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
# come $30weekly in spare time.Full time peoplecanearn 


$2500 Milonbhily $5002 


/ Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 
Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 


| known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 
1 Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
» demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 

fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory 


ADDRESS DEPT: A 


el Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
‘Troy at-2ist.St., Chicago 
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Tae THREE SALLIES 


The British officer stepped over to the 
lamp and, rubbing the sleep from his eyes, 
read the order thoroughly. 

“T thought there was some erraw,”’ he 
said, smiling. ‘‘This order is for Ansauvil- 
lers. This town is Bonvillers. Villers, you 
know. Ha-ha! Funny thing, that. Our 
chaps are always getting adrift. The 
Somme is full of Villers. This Villers and 
that Villers.” 

“Well,” said the captain after a moment, 
“T expected as much. I’m here, however, 
and I’m going to stay here. My men are 
tired and I’ve got to get them under a roof 
and to bed. You must have a few barns 
here, or a cellar or two.” 

“How many men have you got?” 

“About a hundred and sixty.” 

““We can’t doa thing, sir!’’ said the Brit- 

isher. “‘Not a thing! This is a British 
area here, you see, and we’re three deep 
now. We had a battalion of the Somerset 
come in on us yesterday, and just as we had 
gotten them tucked away a draft for the 
Canadians turned up. If you had fifteen, or 
even twenty, I could let you sleep in the 
hall; but a hundred and sixty! But why 
don’t you go on to Ansauvillers? It’s only 
about six kilometers farther. You should 
have kept on through Chepoix.’’ 
“Six kilometers!” said the captain 
through gritted teeth. ‘‘That’s six kilo- 
meters too far. We’ve been on the march 
since daybreak this morning and we’re 
done. They haven’t had anything to eat 
but tea and jam for weeks and no one can 
blame them for giving out. I don’t care if 
the King of England and all his court are in 
this town. I’m going to have billets here if 
I have to turn your outfit out by force!”’ 

“You're tired,” said the British officer. 
“Can’t I give you a little nip?” 

The captain did not accept. He con- 
tinued to speak his mind, airing his views of 
Camp Cheese, of Winchester, of rations of 
tea and plum-apple. He spoke of boy-size 
blankets and ammunition boots that would 
fit an elephant. When he arrived at the 
subject of brass hats and the British High 
Command his language became profane. 

“Here! Here!’’ appealed the British 
officer. ‘‘ Draw it mild. We have ladies in 
the house!”’ 

““Ladies?”’ gasped the two Americans. 

“Yes, three of them. They’re Sallies, or 
British Welfare, or something. One of 
them is a fellow countryman of yours. 
Awfully nice girl. The other two are older, 
and not so—er—h’m—attractive.”’ 

As though this had been a cue, the door 
opened and a girl entered. She wore rub- 
ber galoshes and a huge Guard’s overcoat, 
and her eyes looked as though she had been 
recently awakened. She was worth a sec- 
ond look from any man, even if he were not 
a soldier right off the lines. The captain 
snatched off his helmet and the lieutenant 
discreetly stepped behind the table, for his 
nether garments had suffered in the enemy 
wire. 

“This is Miss Brown,” said the British 
officer. ‘“She’s your fellow countryman 
that I spoke of.” 

“‘We can see that,” said the captain. 

The girl smiled upon all. “‘I thought I 
heard Americans talking down here,’’ she 
said. ‘‘What’s the matter? Are you lost, 
or have you run out of gas, or what?”’ 

“Neither,” said the captain. ‘“‘ We’ve ar- 
rived with a company of infantry, looking 
for billets, and the town is full.” 

“The captain was confused in the dark- 
ness and took the wrong turning,” ex- 
plained the British officer. “‘ Really not his 
fault, you know. The French ought to 
name their towns so that a civilized man 
knows what’s what. The captain was try- 
ing to get to Ansauvillers and he arrived at 
Bonvillers.”’ 

“Why, you can get to Ansauvillers from 
here!” exclaimed Miss Brown. ‘“‘It’s just a 
few minutes in the flivver. Why don’t you 
goon? They have a big silk mill there that 
they billetin. It’s really very comfortable.” 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Tt’s just a few minutes in the flivver, 
yes,” said the captain, “‘but I’ve got a hun- 
dred and sixty men here that have been 
eighteen hours on the road. I’d never get 
them a hundred yards farther, let alone six 
kilometers. Even if we had billets in the 
town, we’d have to carry them to bed.” 
The captain crossed the room to a chair, 
into which he slumped, and rested his head 
in his hands. ‘‘I can’t let them sleep in the 
mud. They’re all in rags and they’d be 
dead from pneumonia by morning.” 

‘*My suggestion is to go on,’’ smiled the 
British officer. ‘Six kilometers isn’t far, 
after all. And then, you see, there isn’t 
anything else to do. There isn’t a house or 
a barn or a cellar or a sheet of elephant in 
my area that has got an inch of space under 
raed 

“Tf you’ll wait a second until I get a hat, 
T’ll go out with you,” said Miss Brown. 
“Maybe, if I went around and shook a few 
hands and spoke to the men, it’ might en- 
courage them.” 

The captain looked at Miss Brown. She 
had large dark eyes with tears in them. Her 
soft fine hair floated a little wildly, but she 
was an American and beautiful, and there 
was no denying that the sight of her encour- 
aged the captain. It might have the same 
effect on tired doughboys. 

“Tt’s a chance,” said the captain without 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Only I hate to think of your 
going out in the rain on a night like this. It 
seems like asking too much.” 

“Not at all,’ laughed the girl. “All 
Americans must stick by each other. Just 
a second and I'll get my hat and put on a 
few mufflers and things.” 

A few minutes later the two American 
officers and Miss Brown crossed the square 
and walked down the street to where the 
company lay in the road. The captain had 
a lantern now, and the rays of it glinting 
through the rain showed an uncanny sight. 
The company lay for the most part as it had 
fallen, squad by squad, in the center of the 
road. Some of the men had wandered off 
to one side, trying to find shelter, but the 
ruined houses had no roofs, and those that 
sheltered the troops of the Allies were shut- 
tered and barred. 

The weary men had lain down against 
the walls or in the old doorways, anywhere 
to find protection from the rain. The lan- 
tern gleamed upon two of these, sitting 
against a wall, their heads together and a 
torn slicker over their shoulders as a feeble 
barrier against the downpour. The captain 
recognized them. It was Duff and Barker, 
their sleeping faces white and drawn in the 
lantern light. 

“Something has got to be done damn 
quick,” muttered the captain, “or this out- 
fit will all be dead!”’ He seized the first 
man within reach and shook him vigorously. 
No response. “Give us a hand, will you, 
Blake?”’ The lieutenant took hold of an 
arm and the two officers lifted the sleeping 
man bodily to his feet. 

“Wake up!” yelled the captain in the 
soldier’s ear. “Snap out of it!”” He twisted 
the soldier’s nose with all his force. 

“‘Guh!” remarked the soldier. He opened 
his eyes, however, and after blinking a 
while and groaning once or twice at the 
pain of his stiffened legs, he remained erect. 
The captain and the lieutenant moved on 
to the next and, with the aid of a few kicks 
and a little twisting of nose and ear, 
awakened him. The third man was treated 
likewise, but the captain, happening to 
throw the light of his lantern behind him, 
discovered that there were but two men 
up—the last one they had awakened and 
the man on whom they now worked. The 
first man had again slumped to the road. 

The captain thought of the other hun- 
dred and fifty-seven yet to be aroused and 
then went and leaned his head against the 
cold wall of a house. He had marched just 
as far as these men had, he had suffered just 
as much fatigue as they, but being an officer, 
and being responsible for the hundred and 
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sixty, he was still on his feet while the 
slept. Exhaustion, however, now had th 
better of him. He wanted to lie down, righ 
there on the weed-covered stones of tha 
old house, and sleep forever. Conscious 
ness left him as chalk leaves slate befor 
the sponge. 

“Captain! Captain!’ A voice calle 
from somewhere and a hand shook th 
officer’s arm. He jumped back to wakeful 
ness, surprised to find himself still leanin; 
his head against the house. 

“Captain!” cried the voice again. 

It was Miss Brown, and she shook th 
officer’s arm. ‘‘Listen!’’ she cried. “T’y 
just thought of something. I can get thes 
men up! The town major has a rum issu 
for the Somersets in his office for safe 
keeping. He’ll give me a couple of jars, I’n 
sure. That will be enough, and the Somer 
sets will never miss it. I’ll go get up the tw 
girls that are with me here and we'll giv 
each man a drink. Tell them that! I’y 
learned something about soldiers in th 
short time I’ve been here. Girls and rum 
That’ll get ’°em up!” 

“T doubt it,” said the captain dully. “B) 
the time I’d yelled that in the tenth man’ 
ear the first five would have forgotten wha 
it was all about and gone back to slee 
again.” 

“Look!” said the girl. 

She took the lantern from the captain’ 
hand and held it aloft. She had spoke 
loudly and the tones of her voice had car 
ried. The two recently awakened me 
looked at her with intense curiosity. Th 
first man, who had lain down to sleep again 
was now standing once more, and two other 
were getting to their feet. Duff an 
Barker had thrown off their slicker an 
were getting to their feet. 

“Hey, buddies,” called the girl, “head 
up! I’m going to bring you something t 
drink! I’m going to come back in five min 
utes with two other girls and we'll give yo 
all a good shot of something hot! Head 
up, there! In five minutes I’ll be back!” | 

The heads came up. There were mui| 
tered exclamations. White faces could b 
seen just within the circle of light, and th 
company stirred. A female voice was n«¢| 
often heard in those parts. 

“Girl!”’ gasped the captain. “I think 
will work! Quick now!” >| 

“Give me two men to help carry the ru) 
and I’ll be off!” cried the girl, panting wit 
excitement. 

“Duff, you and Barker jump down (| 
the town major and help carry back tl 
rum. We’re all of us to have a shot! Th) 
lady will show you where to go. Come 0} 
men, everybody up!” 

There was instant response from tl 
sleeping men. Exclamations could be hea), 
onallsides. Each man aroused his neighbo, 

“Hey, git up! There’s some Salli 
gonna put out! Up on your feet!” 

“Gwan, lemme alone! Sallies, hell!” 

“C’m on! I tell yuh I seen her mysel, 
I seen one of ’em! Boy, she’s a looker, whi 
I mean! C’m on, git up an’ let’s claw son) 
o’ the mud off us!” 

“Auh?” demanded others. 
this?” 

“They’re some Sallies gonna give us 
hot feed! Git up an’ let’s git near the hee 
o’ the line.” | 

“The hell you preach! Whadd’yuh mea 
Sallies?” 

“Sure, Sallies. Slim seen one of ’em! F 
says she’d knock a man’s eye out. Ain’t 
so, Slim?”’ 

“‘T don’t believe it!” 

“Ah, what’s. eatin’ yuh? Didn’t Is 
her? Didn’t I hear her say she was gon! 
get two more an’ give us a shot o’ rum?” 

“Here they come!” cried someone es 
the darkness. 

Three lanterns bobbed down the stree) 
and in the twisting circle of light cast } 
each, the infantrymen could see skirt 
They heard a ripple of laughter and a go 

(Continued on Page 122) — 
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NCE you understand that Kelvinator is built 
by the world’s largest organization devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of electric refriger- 

ation equipment for the home, it is easy to 
understand why Kelvinator, as the acknowledged 

‘leader, gives its greater value for less money. 


@©-1926-K. C, 


“e : 5 4 
My machine was installed in the early days of 
Kelvination and has been in constant service. 


; KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 2050 WEST FORT Sills DETROIT, MICH. I can give no better testimonial than that 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation numbers of my friends and relatives have pur- 
‘Branches: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON + DETROIT + ATLANTA + BALTIMORE chased Kelvinators on my recommendation”. 
~ KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1130 DUNDAS STREET, EAST, LONDON, ONTARIO (Name on request) 


Kelvinator 


The Oldest Domestic Electric efrigeration 
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he, Jubilee MOO 


A NEW REVOLUTIONARY 


EUROPEAN-AMERICAN TYPE 1x 
UNDER $1000 


MODERN TRAFFIC REVOLU TIO N*L24 = S_3M.0O4%.0-K'S 


To celebrate fittingly twenty years of success- 
ful manufacture, Moon presents the “6-60”. 
It is a distinctively different, original type of 
European design adapted to America’s traffic 
needs. 


For twenty years the Moon Motor Car Com- 
pany has built up an enviable record. Particu- 
larly during the last six years has its progress 
been remarkable. During that period busi- 
ness increased 603% and the public paid $81,- 
774,136.01 for Moon and Diana automobiles. 


» aoe A BEET T Y i 


No company in the industry has a more stable 
position. The Moon management has a 
unique reputation for keeping down produc- 
tion costs and overhead. It has never under- 
gone a financial reorganization. It enjoys an 
enviable dividend record. 


2s 
Moon utilizes the highest resources of the 
industry. Every unit that goes into Moon 
construction represents the latest specialist 
development of its day. For instance, exclu- 
sive Moon motors are built by Continental— 
a $35,000,000 institution. No company in 
the world can build more modern or better 
motors or at a lower cost. 


You have only to observe closely the style and 
construction of Moon bodies to realize that 
equal quality is obtainable only in cars of 
much higher price. 


Three billion dollars worth of concrete 
roads, tremendous increases everywhere in 
traffic congestion, demand this revolu- 
tionary European-American type of 
car. This light, quick, comfortable, safe 
type will soon become the vogue in 
America. 
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ECONOMICAL +: LOW,PRICED. -7,GOOD LOOKING 


+ 
The “6-60” is economical, low priced and 
extremely good looking. You can get 22 
miles to the gallon with its high torque, 
long-stroke motor—which delivers 45 brake 
horse-power. Modern traffic demands tre- 
mendous acceleration. Imagine being able to 
jump from 5 to 20 miles in 6 seconds—and 
then up to 60 miles an hour. 


... BUILT FOR WOMEN, TOO... 


Today you need instant, dependable brakes. 
The Moon-Lockheed four-wheel hydraulic 
system is the safest, surest—and the kind 
that stays equalized against skidding. Ability 
to turn in a 39-foot street and to park in a 
14-foot space is easily accomplished with 
the patented steering gear—which also 
self centers the front wheels. 


4 
So low that a six-footer can look over the 
top. Yet it has full road clearance—and, as 
in the European light type, the body is more 
generously roomy (48 inches wide). It al- 
so includes the latest safety-vision windshield 
posts, a new patented construction that redu- 
ces the “blind spot” 47 per cent. Throughout 
the entire construction you will find Moon’s 
twenty-year standards of style and quality. 


oP? SEE‘ IT LODAY .°%, 


Does your car meet these new conditions? See 
the “6-60”. Admire its beautiful appearance. 
Ride in it. Know its comfort, safety. Drive it. 
Get the feel of something different and better 
than you have ever known before; try to 
find a// of its revolutionary advantages in any 
other light six on the market. 


The Roadster 


de me ligthad Ni A 


WITH STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
F. O. B. ST. LOUIS 


PTS Sito ag! ez. 
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xotel 
la Salle 


CHICAGO'S FINEST HOTEL 


Ss 


‘Uacation 


Fteadquarters 


Make Hotel La Salle your vaca- 
tion center this year. Live in 
luxury near the center of every- 
thing, at moderate, fixed prices. 
Our 1000 car garage offers every 
service to your motor. Drive— 
miles upon miles of shaded bou- 
levards—bathe in rolling Lake 
Michigan. Attend the theaters, 
museums, and artistic centers. 
Dine in the luxurious Blue Foun- 
tain Room. Dance at the famous 
La Salle Roof Garden. Sleep 
comfortably in a cool room whose 
appointments perfectly reflect 
“Stevens Management.” Rested, 
refreshed, return from the vaca- 
tion you will always remember. 


yotel laSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 
RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE MEALS 


Price per day prealeast- . + 60c and 75c 

Number One Two uncheon vias" swans 85c 
as Fin ro BME ace | 

162 $2.50 $4.00 y ae 

73 3.00 4.50 A la carte service 

18 3.50 5.50 at sensible prices 

247 4.00 6.00 

189 4.50 7.00 

142 5.00 7.50 

175 6.00 9.00 

20 7.00 10.00 


1026 Guest Rooms 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
clear American voice say, “‘Here we are, 
captain; are the men ready?”’ 

The last doubter got to his feet and, feel- 
ing ruefully of his three-days-old beard, 
tried to straighten his equipment and brush 
some of the mud from his clothes. 

‘Here are the life-savers!”’ cried the cap- 
tain. “‘Now how are we going to work 
this?” 

“‘T’m going to start giving out cigarettes,” 
said Miss Brown, talking very loudly so 
that everyone could hear her. ‘“‘Let me 
present Miss Annesley and Miss Binton, 
Captain Mathews and Lieutenant Blake. 
They’re going to give out therum. You can 
leave Miss Annesley with me and perhaps 
start Miss Binton halfway down the line. 
Have the men have their cups ready.”’ 

“But here!”’ cried the captain, noting 
that each girl was carrying a huge rum jar, 
“what became of the two men that I sent 
to help you?”’ 

“They just beat it!” said Miss Brown. 
“‘T suppose they were afraid I was going to 
work them. They faded before I got to the 
town hall.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Blake and I will just 
carry that rum for you, and when I catch 
those two hounds I’]l see that they get a 
chance to break rocks for a few months!” 

The company was fallen in and the three 
girls, accompanied by the officers, went in 
and out among the ranks, pouring a small 
shot of rum into each cup. Miss Brown 
had taken all the few cigarettes the town 
major had, and by tearing these in half she 
was able to give each man a short smoke. 
The men in ranks forgot their fatigue, for- 
got that they were hungry and wet and 
cold. They could hear from time to time 
light ripples of feminine laughter, a soft 
voice—a girl’s voice with an American 
accent—asking, “‘Where are you from, 
soldier?” or ‘Put up your hands now, so 
the wind won’t blow out the briquet, and 
T’ll give you a light.” 

Each soldier straightened himself a little 
more, adjusted his helmet to a better angle. 
Suddenly a lantern would dazzle him and 
there before him would be a slicker-clad 
form and a wide-brimmed hat. The lieu- 
tenant or the captain, as the case might be, 
would then pour out a portion of rum, 
while the soldier looked at the girl. It was 
dark and the girls were muffled against the 
rain and cold, but the soldier could see their 
hands, even touch them, and feel the brush 
of the slickers against their knees as the 
girls passed on. 

“The little one that’s puttin’ out the 
cigarettes is the best one,’’ the rumor ran. 
‘She ain’t afraid to let a guy look at her.” 

It was done at last; the rum all gone and 
the last cigarette issued. 

“We'll go back now,” said the captain to 
the girl at his side, ‘‘and find Miss Brown.” 
He wondered at his companion’s shyness. 
He had managed to touch her hand several 
times while pouring the rum into the cup 
she held; he had taken her arm when they 
were near the ditch, so that she would not 
fall, but never a word had she said in 
thanks. Miss Brown had chattered and 
laughed and patted cheeks and run here 
and there, but the other two were British, 
and that might account for it. British girls 
were brought up that way. 

The girl suddenly stumbled, tripped on 
her long slicker, and would have fallen, save 
that the captain threw his arms around her 
and supported her. The lantern that he 
carried crashed to the ground and went 
out. ; 

It was the captain’s first impulse to with- 
draw his arms, but a second impulse told 
him to leave them as they were, and see 
what the little Britisher would say. She 
said nothing, nor did she try to draw away. 
The captain could feel her trembling 
slightly. 

“Little girl!’”? he breathed in her ear. 
Again she trembled, but made no move to 
draw away. He tried to turn her face to- 
ward his, but she resisted. “I’m not trying 
to kiss you,’”’ whispered the captain. ‘I’m 
an officer and a gentleman. Just let me 
brush your cheeks, your hair even, with my 
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lips, just a touch, a memory to take back 
with me to the hell of the trenches!’”’ The 
girl trembled again like a little bird. 

“Here he is!”’ cried a hearty voice. A 
light was suddenly thrust into the captain’s 
face, and there was Lieutenant Blake hold- 
ing aloft a lantern and displaying to a 
circle of delighted soldiery their captain 
embracing an unwilling Sally. 

“‘Ahem!”’ coughed the lieutenant. ‘‘ Er— 
Miss Brownis waiting—er—for her friends.” 

The captain released the Sally instantly 
and then, taking her arm, he led her to 
where another lantern marked Miss Brown. 

“There is no way I can thank you,” said 
he. ‘“‘You’ve saved my company for me 
and these men’s lives for their country. 
We'll always remember it. I’m going to 
make a report of the affair and you may be 
sure you'll get your share of credit.”’ 

“Good night, captain, and good luck. 
Why shouldn’t I help? Aren’t we all Amer- 
icans here?’’ She shook his hand with a 
firm clasp. ‘“No,’’ said she, “‘you can’t 
come back with us. You march your com- 
pany out of town while they still feel the 
effects of that rum. Down to the square 
and to the left and you’re on the road. 
Good night again—good night.” 

The three girls went down the street, 
and when the two lanterns had disappeared 
the captain turned to the lieutenant. 

“Mr. Blake, do you know where Blois 
is?’’ demanded the captain. 

“‘Haven’t the slightest idea,” answered 
the lieutenant. 

“Well, don’t feel badly about it, because 
you'll be on your way there this time to- 
morrow night or I’ll bite my initials in a 
green bough. Forwa-a-ard, huh!” 

The company marched off, staggering a 
little, weaving from side to side of the road, 
but going strong and good for the rest of 
the march to Ansauvillers. The men had 
alcohol in their stomachs, smoke in their 
lungs, and the word went like a spark of 
light from one rank to the next that the 
skipper had tried to mug a Sally and that 
the shavey had caught him at it. There 
was more strength in this thought than in a 
gallon of rum. 

In the town hall the British officer had 
gone to sleep again in his chair. He had 
built up the fire in the stove against the re- 
turn of Miss Brown, and the heat had put 
him away. He awakened suddenly to find 
the lamp going brightly, and Miss Brown 
hanging up a wet slicker and two long uni- 
form coats of the kind worn by female war 
workers. The coats were displayed where 
the fire would have the fullest drying effect; 
the girl arranged three wide-brimmed hats 
on a chair, and pushed the chair toward the 
stove. 

““Ah, back again safely,’’ observed the 
officer. “Raining a bit, by the sound. I 
built up the fire so you’d get a bit of a thaw 
before you went to bed. Other ladies 
coming in?” 

“No,” said the girl. ‘‘They were very 
tired.” 

‘And they sent you in to hang up their 
coats and things? Bit thick of them, I’d 
call it.” 

“You don’t know the half of it,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘But then they’re older than I, and 
after all, those Yanks were my countrymen 
and not theirs.” 

“Not very sporting of them to toss you 
their coats as though you were a lackey,” 
remarked the officer. ‘“‘Can’t I make it up 
to you? I’ll nip out and get some rum and 
brew you a toddy before you go to bed.” 

He clattered out of the door and down 
the hall, while Miss Brown leaned her head 
on her hand. She was only a child, after all, 
and it is no easy task to give out a hundred 
and sixty cigarettes, to light same, to pat 
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one hundred and sixty cheeks and shak 
the same number of hands, all in a howlin 
storm and in the small hours of the morr 
ing. The wood in the stove cracked, wate 
dripped steadily from the soaked garment 
and the alarm clock on the wall ticke 
loudly. 

Suddenly there was a sharp cry, the doc 
banged open, and the officer leaped into th 
room. 

“The rum!” he cried. 
They’ ve stolen all the rum!” 

“Did you let any Americans know the 
there was a lot of rum here?” asked th 
girl. 

“Why, yes, the two that came in wit 
you. They were to carry the rum, you sai 
I took them into the kitchen and they ea: 
ried out the two jars I was going to giy 
you. Now the other four are gone! Bu 
the door was locked! How could they hay 
done it, and when?” J 

“T could have told you,” said the gir 
smiling in spite of herself, “not to show m 
countrymen rum. They’d have it on you 
they had to burn the house down. Ne 
sporting of them, was it? Really, : 
awfully sorry, and after you were so decer 
about giving me the other two jars!” _ 

“* Ah, well,’ said the officer, ‘“‘never mint 
It’s too late now. There was rum there 
a battalion, and if those Yanks drink it a 
up they’ll never get to Ansauvillers 
anywhere else tonight. Don’t feel bad 
about it. We’re quits. Your countryme 
have the rum and mine the billets. Th 
worst part of it is that I can’t give you 
toddy.” 

A mile or so away two men trampe 
through the rain and the blackness alon 
the Route Nationale toward Ansauviller 
One marched ahead of the other, and bi 
tween them was an iron shutter bar, fro} 
which hung a burden that clunked an 
thudded with every step. It was two ja 
of rum. The other two jars had be¢ 
cached under a drain to be secured at 
later date. These men were Duff an 
Barker. f 

“What bothers me,” observed Duff sui 
denly, ‘‘is how the hell we’re gonna squa’ 
ourselves with the Old Man.” 

‘“Why, easiest thing in the world,” sa 
Barker. ‘‘ All we gotta do is to explain th) 
this here Sally comes out an’ says to u 
‘Boys, the other girls allow they can’t g 
up to serve out rum to no Yanks, bein’ | 
they’re old an’ will most like get rheum 
tism.’ An’ then we can just say that s!| 
asks will we put on these other girls’ coa 
an’ hats an’ let on to be Sallies, which y 
done, an’ she told us how to get in t] 
kitchen an’ swipe the rum, to show he 
grateful she was. An’ here’s the rum 
show we ain’t lyin’.”’ 

“Nah,” said Duff sadly, “it won’t d! 
He’ll hang us fer beatin’ it an’ not showi) 
up to help the Sally put out the rum, an’), 
can’t tell him it was us that was puttin’ 
out disguised as girls, because he tried 
mug me!” 

“ce No ! ” 

“Yes! ‘Little girl,’ he mutters in n 
ear, ‘Little girl.’ He’d been pranci) 
around for some time, pattin’ my arm a 
holdin’ me up so I wouldn’t trip over: 
stones, an’ I had a mouthful o’ muffler | 
not to laugh. Oh, man! Well, hedidn’tg) 
up his nerve for a long time, an’ I w 
hustlin’ just as fast as I could to get ba 
to the looey an’ the other girl, when) 
tripped in that damn long coat, an’ then | 
had me. First I laughed an’ then I g! 
scared an’ then here comes the shavey a) 
shoves the lantern at us. That end 
that.” 

Barker’s howl echoed to the sky. 

““C’m on, we go,” said Duff. “‘‘I wani 
memory to take back with me to the hell 
the trenches,’ he says. Well, if he’d shov 
his mush into my four-day-old beard he 
have had a memory all right. Huh! Ig 
one now that a year o’ cook’s police a 
fade.” | 

“Man,” agreed Barker, ‘it’s worth as 
months’ blind.” 

The two then went on and the weight 
the bar and the two rum jars was unnotic 
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The public was waiting for just such 
an adding machine — light-weight, 
sturdy, dependable — yet low-priced. 


30,000 are already in use—convincing 
proof that an urgent need for this 
type of machine existed among 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
professional men, secretaries of 
organizations, and even housewives. 


This machine adds up to $1,000,- 
000.00; has standard visible key- 


Delivered in U.S. A. 
In Canada $115.00 


Easy terms if desired - 
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\LCULATING AND. BILLING. MACHINES 


Built by 
urroughs 


Backed by 
Burroughs 
Service 


board, and one-hand control. It can 
easily be carried wherever required. 
It is built with the same quality and 
precision and backed by the same 
guarantees and service that have 
maintained Burroughs leadership for 
over forty years. 


The price is only $100—$10 down, 
with balance in easy payments. Mail 
the coupon today for a free demon- 
stration on your own work. There is 
no obligation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 


“The 
Public 
Was Waiting for 


Mail This 
Coupon Today 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6106 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Without obligation I would like to have 
a free demonstration of the Burroughs 
Portable Adding Machine. 


Portable Adding Machine 


| 
| 
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MEN whose work requires writing at the scene 
of action almost invariably use Corona. 

It is the personal writing machine of the | 
world—with standard keyboard, big-machine | 
conveniences throughout, and a nineteen- ; 
year record of durability. { 

: 


ty 
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Wy 


Look for“Corona in your phone book. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


cate pa Established 1903 
708 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sales offices in principal cities of the world 


Also manufacturers of the L C Smith Typewriter, the ball-bearing office machine 
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fe: Exterior Masonry on First ‘Story 


To Purchasing Department: 
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_ “He did a stunt that had nothin’ phony 
bout it. The youngster just pricked his 
ars as though he’d had a bit of sugar an’ 
ome up the stretch in a home run. Say, 
\is palpitator’s in the right spot. Between 
urselves, Jimmy, it was botherin’ me— 
his question of heart. But the kid gets the 
luck from his mammy; she was game 
nough till her bellows played out. Now 
ye’ve got to try Passion an’, if he’s good, 
nter him in some of the stakes before they 
lose in the New Year. We’ve got to boom 
Jander’s stock.” 

_“FHow’ll we try the colt?” 

“With his papa. The old horse is greased 
ghtnin’ for three furlongs, an’ he won’t 
‘uit in a trial. We’ll put eighty-four pounds 
n Passion an’ one hundred and twenty-six 
nthe old horse, which is weight for age; an’ 
the colt can get anywhere near him at the 
nish, he’ll do.’ 

' “Leary’ll ride the youngster, but where’ll 
‘ou get a close-mouthed boy for the other? 
Ve don’t want to sing to the public.” 

“You’d best ride Dander; you won’t dis- 
ourage the youngster. Colts’re like bull 
‘ups. You want to blood ’em by lettin’ ’em 

ck somethin’. You can let the youngster 
eep his nose in front—you’ll know just 
that you have in hand with Dander.”’ 

| Next day Passion’s trial was pulled off. 
n Dicky’s hot palm, the quick, nervous 
nger of a split-second watch tripped 
round the dial, ‘‘ Click-click-click-click,”’ 
nd as the gold-yellow head of the two-year- 
Idslipped by the finish post, a touch stilled 
he fussy marker of fraction seconds. 
‘proat glanced at the dial, then muttered 
jn exclamation of doubting surprise. 

| “Thirty-seven seconds! Why, Dander 
uldn’t do that with anything in hand— 
d be all out! My timin’ is on the bum. 
hat’d you have in hand with Dander, 
y?”’ he continued, as Bankes slid 
the horse’s back. 

In hand? I was all in. I didn’t draw 
whip, for he’d have curled up like a 
abbage leaf; but I hand rode him as though 
was the Brooklyn Handicap.” 

| “I thought you was bluffin’—kiddin’ the 
\oy on Passion.” 

| “No, the chestnut had the old horse 
faggerin’. He cut out a lick that would’ve 
jept the best of ’em guessin’, an’ stayed 


| 
| 


“Then the time’s right,’ Sproat declared. 
| That night mellow satisfaction perme- 
ted the Sproat ranch; undoubtedly they 
‘ad drawn a winning number in the turf 
bttery. Sproat expatiated learnedly upon 
ast how the cross between Dander, who 

ed back through Rapello to Bend d’Or, 
d Nellie Bly, whose great-grandsire was 
monde, had produced this colt of great 
‘Omise and present excellence. It was 
was called the happy nick in breeding. 
“It’s too bad,’ Dicky said, “that we 
*t known in time to have nominated 
ion for the Futurity. This youngster 
d win it, bar accidents. A cool fifty- 
sand purse, and that would have 
fled it for Dander. These horse phi- 
sophers figure a sire’s quality by the 
jount of money his progeny wins. Now 
e got to stick Passion in a couple of 

stakes.” 

icky took from a shelf a bundle of 
oks. “There ain’t many stakes left 
, he continued, turning page after 
“Here’s one—the Laureate, twelve 
ired added, entries to close February 

h; that’ll do as a starter. Then we 


Champagne, 
Expectation, closed; here’s one 
jade to order—the Great Trial—twelve 
-1ousand—closes January second. It'll 
st four hundred an’ fifty for the colt to 
ee the barrier, entry an’ startin’ sweep; 
| at if he isn’t goin’ strong, we can declare 
1 out in May for seventy-five.” 

| “Just as you say, Dicky.” 

_So Passion was entered for the Great 
tial. And as the winter fled before spring, 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


the colt developed strongly in actuality and 
extraordinarily in Sproat’s fancy. 

“Look at his legs!’” Dicky would ery ad- 
miringly. ‘‘There is bone of fine quality, 
hard as ivory, fine as a deer’s. Bowery 
breeders make me tired with their blather 
about big bone—buncombe! D’you ever 
see a head like that, Jimmy? Isn’t it a 
greyhound’s all over? And the ears—fit for 
a watch charm. You never saw a horse in 
your life with the tips turned in that wasn’t 
honest. What? The lips too thin—temper? 
You're away off; that’s courage. Horses 
ain’t bulldogs; the blubber-lipped ones’re 
soft. Legs—too much daylight under him? 
D’you ever hear of St. Simon or St. Frus- 
quin? Well, they ran on stilts. Hamburg? 
Yes, he was flat, but there ain’t many 
Hamburgs knockin’ about.” 

There was nothing lacking in the found- 
ling colt—according to Sproat. 

These were weeks of romance, of dreamy 
fiction. In April, Dicky became a sordid 
person of resource. 

“We'll try the chestnut,” he said, ‘‘an’ 
if he’s real good, we’ll skip Aqueduct an’ 
give him his lesson at Belmont. Most of 
the spielers’ll be up at Aqueduct now, but 
there’ll be somebody watchin’ at Belmont, 
p’raps, so we'll give ’em the double cross. 
A little saffron’ll fix the colt’s white face, 
an’ we'll gallop ’em in the afternoon. I’ve 
never worked the colt yet that I didn’t see 
Slim Neely clockin’ him. He thinks I wasn’t 
on. Well, I’ll call him down some of these 
days. They have a good one in Cusick’s 
barn, Saurian, an’ I s’pose Neely’s watchin’ 
for a rival.” 

The day of Passion’s trial, Neely was at 
Aqueduct, but he had left a boy on watch 
at Belmont; he had never lost sight of 
Nellie Bly’s colt. 

That night the boy reported to his mas- 
ter: “Jimmy Bankes an’ Dicky Sproat 
tried a two-year-old today. The big horse 
Dander won the trial, but he was all out; 
they pulled the other one off. They run a 
quarter in twenty-four, an’ the colt’s the 
best I see out yet. He’s ten pounds better’n 
the blaze-face one Sproat’s been workin’.”’ 

This information puzzled Neely, but he 
was a man who took the shortest road to 
solve a problem. 

“D’you know that red-headed boy in 
Sproat’s stable, Jack?’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir; that’s Mike Higgins.” 

“Well, here’s a V; you boys like to be 
sociable sometimes, an’ I think Mike’s a 
nice kid.” 

Next morning Jack had little information 
for his master; but for himself, and on his 
own account, he had obtained a black eye. 
His attempt to bribe Mike had led to 
recriminations and the discolored optic. 
However, Sproat’s boy, before he caught 
on, had let slip the information that they 
had no new horse in their stable, no two- 
year-old except the white-faced chestnut. 

Practically, this was all Neely wanted; 
the chestnut of the trial was undoubtedly 
Nellie Bly’s colt, and he now had fulfilled 
his early promise and was extra good. And 
being good, how was he to benefit Neely? 
That gentleman emptied his pipe twice 
over this query. Sproat would ask a big 
figure for the colt if he would consent to 
sell him at all. 

No, no use to put Cusick up to buying 
him; it couldn’t be done. In fact better to 
let Sproat and Jimmy run the colt, then 
he’d make good his words; then he’d crum- 
ple them up like a cigarette. He chuckled 
ghoulishly over the plan in his mind that 
was such a certainty—there wasn’t a flaw 
in it. And he would play a lone hand; not 
even Cusick in on it. 

“We'll start Passion a couple of times,’ 
Dicky said advisingly to Bankes. “We'll 
pick out as cheap a bunch of two-year-olds 
as we can find runnin’ an’ let him taste a 
win; it’ll give him sand, an’ that’s what 
gets the goods nine times out of ten. I'll 
give you the office, Jimmy; Cusick thinks 
he’s goin’ to clean up with Saurian. I’ve 


seen the colt work, an’ Passion has got him 
beat now. We'll canter Mr. Cusick out of 
the long end of that pot in the Great 
Trial—Saurian is in it.”’ 

Clever planner as Sproat might be, he 
was up against it when he tried to pre- 
arrange turf contests—to write propheti- 
cally the one-two-three of a race twenty- 
four hours yet in the future. So this won- 
drous gold-coated son of Nellie Bly that had 
eaten the winds—as the Arabs say—in his 
trial, performed as creditably in a race with 
second-raters as a garden goat might have. 

Jimmy Bankes, watching Passion’s er- 
ratic behavior at the post, said, “‘That 
comes of breedin’ to a fiddle-headed brute 
like Dander, Dicky. He’s got the old 
horse’s nerves.” 

“That colt ain*t got Dander’s nerves, an’ 
don’t you forget that,’ Sproat answered. 

The fierce-colored silks of the jockeys 
were things of terror that glinted evilly in 
the bright sunshine when the mettled colt, 
Passion, caught their flash from every side 
as he was jammed here and pulled there, 
in and out, in that swarm of sixteen young- 
sters at the starting post; and the bull-like 
voice of some strong-lunged man was roar- 
ing strange commands; and on the colt’s 
back was a human of evil intention, and 
withal of great treachery, for the iron in 
Passion’s tender mouth was yanked and 
sawed from side to side; and back at his 
flank a fierce insect stung him—he had 
never known the spur in his trials. 

And in front was the strange web of en- 
tanglement—the barrier. He had been 
schooled at it; but even then, at that time, 
when all was peace and his own gentle- 
handed boy on his back, the thing had once 
lassoed him by the throat. Yes, it was a 
danger, something for a horse to avoid. 
But in avoiding it there was the long whip, 
heavy of handle, behind there in the as- 
sistant starter’s hand, that was a greater 
evil. All at once there was a mad rush of the 
two-year-olds, like a wolf pack, like beagles 
thrusting forward to a found scent. It was 
the stampeding of a herd. They were in 
front of him—on every side of him; and 
behind, something struck into his hocks. 
It wasn’t running; it wasn’t a race at all; 
it was a scrimmage. 

And at the end of it Dicky Sproat 
scratched his head and said disconsolately 
that he couldn’t understand it at all. Pas- 
sion hadn’t been in the money, even. And 
the jockey said that his mount didn’t seem 
to have any early speed, but was going a 
bit better at the end. 

Jimmy, because of his racing lore, said 
simply: ‘‘This runnin’ ’s all wrong. We'll 
just throw this race out. The colt ran 
green—he’s only a babe. We’ll start him 
next in the Laureate; there’ll be a smaller 
field in the stake, an’ it’]l be a good prep for 
the Great Trial.’ 


Disastrous as the first race had ap-- 


peared, it had one result of value—it set 
the colt thinking. When he went to the 
post for the Laureate he had matured won- 
drously. He had thought the whole thing 
out. The crackling colors, splashy blotches 
of chromatic discord, had shed their ter- 
rifying qualities. 

There was more room with but eight 
starters; Passion’s companions were bet- 
ter behaved. When the barrier shot sky- 
ward the chestnut colt was in the van—he 
led, led until a grappling iron took him by 
the hind leg and pitched him to his nose. 
It was Jockey Rooney on Saurian that was 
the grappling iron, and Saurian, galloping, 
had cut down the chestnut. 

It was one of the usual happenings that 
relieve the monotony of fast horses beating 


slower horses; it was one of the chances of - 


the great game, nothing more. But not 
knowing the cause, Dicky and Jimmy 
stared aghast at their wondrous colt trail- 
ing the seven others down the stretch. But 
the gash in Passion’s leg, just missing the 
tendon, was eloquent exoneration of the 
chestnut’s failure. 
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“T’d ’ve won,” the boy said, “‘if I hadn’t 
got cut down. That sweep, Rooney, he 
pulled dead acrost me; he orter get set 
down for rough ridin’.”’ 

“T can’t make any money objectin’,’’ 
Dicky lamented. ‘“‘We run last; I wouldn’t 
get a share of the purse if the winner was 
disqualified.” 

Passion’s injury was not serious. Four 
days before the Great Trial he showed the 
two friends a gallop that made him out 
good enough to win in any company. 

“We ought to send him to the post,” 
Dicky Sproat said. ‘‘These highbinders 
that run the meetin’ will hold us up for the 
cash too. I’ll have to make a touch.” 

Jimmy also had to make a touch, as 
Sproat had said—borrow money for a bet. 

Some days later, Passion, in the pink of 
condition, was qualified for the Great Trial 
by the payment of the starting money. 
Cusick’s colt, Saurian, was favorite. 

Neely’s interests in the Great Trial were 
complex and sinuous. He had owned the 
dam of Saurian, and his share had been a 
quarter interest in the colt, with a small 
sum of money paid in cash. In spite of 
Passion’s two bad races, Neely knew that 
he was dangerous. He had worked better 
than Saurian and would have twelve 
pounds less weight in the saddle. He would 
be a long price in the betting, and this 
would give Neely a chance such as he loved. 
He would back Passion—have two horses 
running for him. 

As Sproat was saddling Passion for the 
Great Trial, Jimmy said, ‘‘Saurian’s 3 to 1, 
this one’s 20 to 1. We'll run for the stake 
only, eh, Dick?” 

“Not for mine,” Dick answered. ‘‘I’ve 
squeezed two hundred from the clouds, an’ 
it all goes on Passion straight to win. Go 
an’ bet it, Jimmy; here’s the stuff.” 

“Bet it on the limb, as far out as you can 
get it, Dicky,” Jimmy pleaded; ‘‘he’ll be 
5 to 1 to show—that’s the place for your 
money—bet it that he runs third.” 

“Allright,at 20 to1; an’ you’reon half.” 

Jimmy Bankes hurried from the paddock 
to the lawn in front of the grand stand, his 
little fox eyes peering here and there for the 
rotund form of Gus Swartz, a gentleman 
who laid the odds in what was called oral 
betting—no ticket passed, no money passed; 
just two gentlemen betting with each 
other, which was not contrary to the law; 
and the settling would be next day at the 
winner’s residence or club. 

There was Gus, his striking suit of Scotch 
tweed visualizing his great girth like a 
painted buoy in placid water. 

“Gus,” Bankes said, “‘ Dick Sproat wants 
two hundred on Passion. What’s he at?”’ 

“Twenty to one to Dicky’’—and Swartz 
grinned. ‘In the racin’ game, Dicky’s a 
good feller—that lets him out; he’s fooled 
away years over mutt horses, and if he can 
land this bet I’ll kiss myself on both cheeks. 
I’m bad to Saurian. I’ll lose a-plenty if he 
romps home; besides, I’d hate to see Sam 
Cusick win anythin’.”’ 

“T’ve got Dick’s two hundred,” Jimmy 
said, shoving a hand in his pocket. 

‘Nothin’ doin’, boy. D’you want to get 
me pinched? Besides, Dicky Sproat’s word 
is as good as the yellow backs to me.”’ 

As Jimmy turned away, Swartz made a 
memo in a note book. As he dropped it 
back in his pocket, Neely sidled up to him 
and asked in a low voice, “‘What price 
Passion, Gus?” 

The blue eyes of Swartz, placid German 
eyes, narrowed; suspicion, dislike, harden- 
ing them. ‘Five to one,”’ he said. 

“T said Passion—he’s 20 to 1, they tell 
me.” 

“Go get it, Mr. Neely. When Sam 
Cusick bets on another horse in the same 
race he’s got one in, it’s 5 to 1 with me if 
he’s a thousand any other place.”’ 

Swartz half turned and whispered some- 
thing to a slim, dark little man who had 
been standing at his elbow—was always 
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(Continued from Page 125) 
standing there. The little man hurried 
away. 

“Tt’s not Sam Cusick’s bet; 
money,” Neely expostulated. 

“That makes it a damn sight worse; 
when you and Cusick put your heads to- 
gether, you’ve got an ace in the hole. I 
don’t want your bet at all.” 

“You fat Dutchman! You piker!” 
Neely snarled. Then he pushed through 
the crowd to where a tall slim man in a 
lavender suit stood. ‘‘What price Passion, 
Reilly?” he queried of this man. 

“Even money.” 

“Eiven money? You're crazy!” 

“Crazy like a fox; Mr. Sam Cusick’s run- 
ner. I don’t want your bet.” 

It was wonderful how the whisper from 
Gus had carried; it was like the mental 
telegraph of the savage in the forest. 

Neely tackled three other oral men, and 
the three men turned away from him with 
as little interest as if he had said it was a 
fine day. 

Finally, out near the paddock, he found 
a man—what was called a fringe man—one 
who was practically ostracized from the 
coterie of reliable layers, because some- 
times he did not pay off if he had had a bad 
day. Even this man had caught the dis- 
trust. 

“Passion, Neely? What’re you doin’ 
backin’ one against your own stable? Sam 
Cusick and Dicky Sproat put their heads 
together? I’ll lay you 2 to 1 the good 
thing doesn’t come off.” 

“Two to one!’”’ Neely sneered. ‘‘ Look 
here, you wise guy, a hundred on Saurian 
at 3 to 1; an’ settle soon’s the All Right 
sign’s up. Here!’’ And he surreptitiously 
slipped the bookie a hundred-dollar bill. 
Neely walked away, muttering, “‘At 20 tol 
I’d have taken a chance for two thousand, 
an’ perhaps kept my mouth shut. But 
two hundred’s no good to me when I can 
turn three hundred on a sure thing.” 

Then the bugle called the racers to the 
struggle; and as the ten juveniles cantered 
to the post, racing men said in their eager- 
ness, “‘This ought to be a great race.” 

There were three colts that might give 
Saurian an argument—Rapidity, Cashier 
and Red Moon; either one of these had a 
chance to beat Cusick’s favorite. Pas- 
sion—he might as well have been in the 
barn. Then when these men, rich in turf 
lore, had arranged it all, the starter cast 
loose his webbed barrier, and the babe 
horses, beckoned by fate, proceeded to 
disarrange the unwise plans of weakling 
mortals and enact that which the capricious 
god of chance desired. 

“They’re off!” For the space of one, 
two, three, four, counted deliberately, there 
was a mixup of the baby runners—all to- 
gether, like pups at play; then the shape- 
less mass grew into a wedge. 

“There goes the favorite,” a man said, 
as a green-and-white jacket drew out. 

“Favorite nothing!” a voice answered, 
half muffled by hands that held a pair of 
powerful glasses. ‘“‘Saurian’s all green; 
there he is back in the bunch.” 

“Who’s in the lead then?” ‘ 

“Green, white sleeves; look at your pro- 
gram. What’s that—number seven, he is.”’ 
The horse was drawing out, and the num- 
ber on the saddle cloth had grown into the 
speaker’s vision. 

“Passion,” the other answered. 

“That dub! He might as well be dead; 
he’ll soon crack up.” 

At the quarter the cracking-up process 
was still in abeyance; the chestnut son of 
Nellie Bly was leaning into his bridle, beg- 
ging for a loosening of the rein that checked 
his speed. And behind, Saurian, hampered 
by Red Moon and Rapidity, was waiting 
for an opening. 

At the half, Dicky Sproat stretched out 
his hand and grasped Jimmy’s arm till his 
fingers bit into the flesh. ‘‘By heavens, 
boy,” he said, his voice husky with emo- 
tion, ‘‘they’ll never catch the colt now! 
That’s the way he moved the day he put 
Dander out of business two weeks ago. 
The boy’s ridin’ him under a double wrap.” 
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“Don’t, Dicky!’”’ Jimmy pleaded. “If 
you say a word he’ll fall dead—somethin’ ’I1 
happen.” 

“Don’t croak, Jimmy. Now what d’you 
say? How’re they goin’ to catch him? 
They’re all at the bat, an’ Ruddy hasn’t 
moved on Passion. There se 

“Saurian’s comin’ now, Dicky.” 

“There, boy, d’you ever see the like of 
that? Ain’t he a great colt!” 

The jockey on Passion had tossed his 
little body forward once, twice; his right 
hand had twisted with a corkscrew motion 
at the rein, and the gallant chestnut, with- 
out cut of lash or tickle of spur, drew away, 
and as his great gallop swung him past the 
judges’ stand a length to the good Sproat 
gave a yell of joy and shook his friend in a 
frenzy of exhilaration. Then he sprang to 
the course to care for the gallant winner. 

A strange feeling of misfortune hung 
over the spirit of Jimmy. Even now, with 
Passion first past the post, he couldn’t 
shake it off. He shivered as the jockey 
slipped from the horse, took his saddle and 
weight cloth on his arm and fell in line to 
weigh in. Just a minute and the ordeal 
would be past, everything would be over. 

Two men knocked against Jimmy as 
they ran toward the judges’ stand. Ah, they 
were going to object—there was something 
wrong. He followed them, cursing their 
heartlessness. At the little gate they 
leaned over the course railing, and one 
said, ‘‘There, Jack! Gad, man, did you 
ever see a grander colt in your life? He 
won in a walk, I tell you!” 

“‘Ain’t it the racing game all over?” his 
companion added. ‘He belongs to Jimmy 
Bankes. He bought the dam for two hun- 
dred dollars, J hear, and the sire was a rank 
bad horse.” 

Jimmy turned away, twisting his shoul- 
ders angrily, as though he would cast from 
his spirits the dread that was cold and of 
weight like a shirt of mail. It must be de- 
pression—nothing could happen now; the 
boy’s weight would be all right; in these 
days of precision and perfect scales, wrong 
weight was rare indeed. 

Even as Bankes reasoned with himself, 
the string of midgets that was like a dis- 
jointed rainbow had wound its way to an 
end over the scales. Above, a steward put 
his mouth to a tube, and across the course 
the numbers of the placed horses were low- 
ered, a red band attached, and then they 
shot aloft, and the Great Trial had been 
run and won by Passion, with Saurian sec- 
ond and Rapidity third. There was the 
sign absolute, the red seal of indorsement. 
Allright! Allright! All right! 

The taut nerves slipped, the strain passed, 
a smile of joy chased the drawn wrinkles 
from Jimmy’s lips. A minute before he 
had been poor; now, thanks to the gallant 
horse, the foundling, he was rich. Yes, 
there was the seal, the red band. And now 
he owned a stake colt—a colt that was 
worth twenty thousand dollars at least. 
The wealth seemed fabulous—four thou- 
sand won in the bet and Sproat had de- 
clared him in on that fifty-fifty. And the 
stake would run at least ten thousand dol- 
lars; much more, even with the money 
going to the second and third horses de- 
ducted, for starters’ money would be 
added. 

Then he ehivered: for Neely met him 
face to face, and on the latter’s lips was a 
sneer of hate; and in the hard gray eyes 
was a snakelike glitter of triumph. 

“T must be dopy!”’ Jimmy muttered, as 
he twisted a path through the mob of peo- 
ple on the lawn. ‘The race is all in; I’ve 
got the goods. I used to fancy these things 
when I was wastin’; I’m a bit off my oats, 
that’s all.” 

“Now you see, Jimmy my raven,” said 
Dicky Sproat, ‘‘your rootin’ against our 
luck was no good. We’ve copped the stake, 
an’ Dander’Il top the list of winnin’ sires by 
fall. And the colt’s all right—he’s no more 
distressed than if he’d been breezin’ a half. 
James King asked me to put a price on him 
just now.” 

“T s’pose it’s all right, Dicky—it must 
be!” 
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Then the winner of the big stake w; 
blanketed and led away. Passion’s o 
were suddenly taken cognizance of | 
horsemen as belonging to the fraternit 
men who own stake animals are to be e 
sidered in the great game. 

The two stood together on the la 
They were possessed of complacent sati 
faction with the whole racing game—ever 
thing; it was a jovial old world altogeth 
Sproat’s nimble tongue rattled on, maki 
plans for Passion. 

Then the evil one appeared in their ga 
den that was filled with orchids and troj| 
cal flowers of fancy. The agent of unre 
was a messenger from the stewards th 
that august trio of autocratic power wish 
to—well, as the messenger said: “a 
stewards want you up in their stand, M) 
Sproat, and Mr. Bankes too.” 

When Sproat and Bankes climbed we: 
ily up the wooden steps to the judg 
stand, Steward Forsby said, “Mr. Nee 
here wishes to enter an objection to yo! 
colt on the score of wrong registratic 
Now, Mr. Neely,’ he added, ‘‘did y 
have a horse in this stake?” 

SONoy sites | 

“Did you train a horse that was in t]| 
stake, or are you the accredited agent j) 
anybody that had a horse in this stake?” 

“Tam not,” Neely answered. 

“Then you have no authority to en’ 
an objection against the winner, uD 
Neely—that rule is absolute.’ 

Neely stared aghast. He was not a m| 
to be versed in racing rules—trickery W 
his forte. Then he remembered somethii 

“I’m a part owner in Saurian that 1) 
second,” he blurted. “I owned his da, 
an’ Cusick gave me for the mare a quar ' 
interest in her first get, sired by Mugg; 
an’ Saurian’s her first get.”’ 

“Can you furnish proofs of that?” i 

“Yes, sir; [havea letter from Cust) 
my pocket. Here it is.’ 

“Ts this document registered with t 
jockey club—the partnership?” ) 
“No, it was a private deal between | 
an’ Cusick. I’d been ruled off once, f 
Cusick didn’t want it known.” 


“Ah! We will take it for granted t 
you are a part owner, Mr. Neely, and all 
you to make your objection, because i 
there’s anything wrong we want it agi 
up. Proceed.” i 

“Passion is entered as by Dander—| 
colt is by Mugger, Cusick’s horse; 
Sproat just claimed him for Dander.” | 

“Stop that, Neely!’’ Steward For 
said sharply. ‘‘How do you know the‘: 
is by Mugger?” | 

“Because I bred Nellie Bly to Mug 
myself.” 

“Did Mr. Cusick know about that aff: 
Be very careful, Mr. Neely, because th’' 
a serious case.” 

“Cusick was away at the time.” 

“Did you tell him when he came bael 

“No; I forgot. The mare Nellie Bly’ 
to be mine, an’ 2 

“T see. We’ll hear you, Mr. Sproat.” 

Sproat and Bankes related all that 
occurred about the breeding of Pass'} 
Cusick’s flat statement that he woul’ 
breed Nellie Bly to Mugger; that t 
knew nothing about Mugger being the: 
absolutely nothing, had never even hear t. 

Forsby drew the two other nowt 


f 


one side, where they consulted in low to 
Then he turned from his companions 
said: ‘“‘Mr. Sproat, there is no evide% 
furnished by this man to implicate /¥ 
against the rules. You registered Pas) 
according to the knowledge you had of is 
breeding; but change the registration! 
Passion to read ‘By Mugger or Dance’. 
The race stands as won by Passion.” /€ 
turned to Neely, adding, “But Sauria|s 
disqualified for second place and ple 
last, because that partnership was | 
registered according to the rule of part! 
ship. Mr. Cusick can appeal if he likes) 
As Sproat and Jimmy went down /¢ 
steps, Bankes asked, “‘ Did you know |! 
all along, Dick?” 
“No, but I guessed it. Neely talks 
much.” 
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rythm changing with it, to the crudest, 
t2 thinnest of one-two-three accompani- 
pnts. This was a waltz—an old-fashioned 
yltz—a real waltz with pretty, meaning- 
ls words, sung true; sung with the lilt 
ad glamour that die before a song dies and 
lie when the song and the singer are 
yang. And the waltz was the Blue Dan- 
ue Waltz. 

Heminway crouched lower, close to the 
rlio, and covered his face with his hands. 
). the back porch of the Zeta frat house 

rirl and a boy were dancing. Inside a 

no tinkled, a voice sang with it, and the 

.wd danced. But out here on the porch 


» boy and girl were alone, suddenly, ter-~ 


rly alone. 

They were dancing the new dip waltz, with 
tender, slow hesitation, the headlong, 
sathless swing. The girl was born for it, 
tnfor him. She danced like part of him. 
[was dark here. He could smell but he 
cild not see the cluster of Mayflowers 
i the girl’s hair. The girl in his arms 
ys only a slim, fragrant ghost of a girl in 
pe organdie limp with the night mist. 
} could not see her face, but her eyes 
hi tears in them; for this was a quarrel, 
tir first. And what was it all about? 
(ly a kiss. And they had had so many 
ises, never a quarrel before. The girl’s 

ce was silver sweet: 

‘Not a kiss. Not this kiss. Not yet.” 
Why?” 

‘I told you why. Because it is—it is 
gng to be a very special kiss. It says 
gnething; it means something. Unless it 
rans to you just what it means to me, you 
ry not kiss me.”’ 

‘What does it mean?” 

‘It means—it means that you are mine 
ail am yours forever.” 

‘Forever? That’s too long. We can’t 
bw We can’t be sure. I can’t promise. 

I do not care to kiss you.” 

‘No answer. Only—was that a little 
igh? A little sob? You could not guess 
ire in the dark. The waltz swung into 
éible-quick time. The boy hated the 


tie; he would always hate it. The girl 
Pssed closer into his arms. 
‘You do not need to kiss-me. I’ll kiss 


y 1.2 
~‘No—no!’’ 

‘Poor boy, you are afraid. Don’t be 
aaid. You do not need to promise. I’ll 
Pmise all alone. I’ll take care of both of 
u of you. When you need me I’ll 
hthere—anywhere—somehow—always!”’ 
(ol arms locked round the boy’s neck, 
eiging, drawing his face down; lips 
tiched his cheek, his lips. 

_‘Forever!”’ 

Only the girl’s voice said it, silver sweet, 
Vispering faintly, poignantly, through the 
lit chords of the song. 

‘Why, he was a cad; a yellow dog!” 
Sd Heminway. ‘‘Could you—couldn’t 
ya give him another chance? A second 
cance?” 

_ But the next number was beginning. No 
¢imge of key, no prelude told him what 
t next song would be. Only a hand, 
Slled, but careless and idle, played with 
t: keys of the old piano, striking a chord 
le, anote there, favoring the flawed notes. 
‘le piano was out of use, out of tune; for 
ts was summer. 

Agirl had stolen alone into the deserted 
ft house; a girl who was this summer al- 
ie alone. She had raised only one close- 
diwn curtain; she wasa dimly seen white 
flare in a gray room, drooping rather for- 
\nly over the keys. 

She touched one key, taking the pitch 
fmit, clasped her hands in her lap, raised 
© face to the uncurtained window and 
Stly, very softly, began to sing: 


d 


‘Drink to me only with thine eyes 


re other song should she sing? What 
Gler song was there, had there ever been 
ithe world, so tender, so warm, so young, 
§ heartbroken, so happy? Hushed, low 
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as a lullaby or a prayer, but you could hear 
it across the world; would come when it 
called you. Why did the boy not hear it 
and come and kneel at her feet with his 
head on her clasped hands? Where was the 
boy? 


“Or leave a kiss but in the ewp ——” 


The boy? She was not calling the boy 
that Heminway used to be. She was calling 
to Heminway, and Heminway could not 
answer. His voice choked, would not come. 
But he did not care; for the sun, setting 
early on this August day, would flood her 
window with light. He would see her face. 
Light touched the window sill, crept over 


_it, reached her hands. They were clasped 


on a withered cluster of Mayflowers, and— 
and Heminway could not see them. The 
girl, the dim room had vanished. One 
crashing discord cut through the slender 
thread of song and broke it. He could hear 
nothing—nothing. 

Heminway gripped the little radio with 
both hands and shook it. He stumbled to 
his feet, swayed, caught a window sill for 
support and clung to it. 

“Lily! Lily! Lily!” he heard his own 


‘voice calling hoarsely, loudly. And then 


he was falling, too slowly, through an in- 
finite blackness to the floor. 


When Ming Toy made his prompt, vel- 
vet-footed entrance at nine next morning 
Heminway’s phone was ringing. Toy took 
the call in his quarters, then tiptoed into 
the living room and backed out with a purr 
of apology. For Heminway lay on the 
Louis Quinze day bed fully dressed and 
awake. His handsome new lounging suit 
was crumpled as if he had slept in it and 
slept badly. Also his face was chalk white 
and his eyes had little amber lights in 
them which Ming Toy had not often seen 
there. 

“Come back here, you poor dumb 
heathen,’”’ Heminway said kindly, but 
rather wearily. “‘You didn’t wake me. 
I’ve been awake sometime. I’ll take about 
three gallons of black coffee. I feel rotten. 
Last night I had rather a terrible dream.” 

““Lady,’’ Ming Toy’s voice implied that 
the description was not adequate, “calling 
you on your phone, my mister. Name of 
Miss Patakopolus.” 

“Miss who?”’ asked Heminway absently. 

“She say she call you four times last 
night, get a busy signal. Say you save her 
life last night, but she never forgive you. 
Say Shandy’s place get burned up last 
night, many girls get killed. And she say 
she never speak to you again.” 

“She will,’’ said Heminway. “TI broke 
the Waterford vase. Keep your eye out 
for another. Clean up the mess and tell the 
florist he’s fired if he ever sends me junk 
like that again.” 

* Arbutus?” 

“Mayflowers,” said Heminway, closing 
his eyes. ‘“Oh, Toy. Don’t fool with that 
radio for a while. It’s so on the bum that 
it’s getting on my nerves. I shall chuck it 
out or have an expert up to give it a going 
over. And Toy, where are the finders 
pointing? Just take a look and tell me.” 

“Sixty and zero.” 

“Well, why not?’’ Heminway asked 
rather crossly. “‘Why not?” 

Ming Toy only shrugged his shoulders 
and looked at Heminway queerly but very 
kindly out of his shallow eyes. 

“Tady,’ he announced irrelevantly, 
“moving in last night to apartment under 
this.” 

“Apartment? Boot closet,’’ Heminway 
amended absently. Ming Toy did not dis- 
pute the point. 

“That is all, my mister?”’ 

“That is quite all,’ said Heminway. 

And for three weeks—three weeks and 
three days, to be quite exact—that was all. 
Nothing happened to Heminway which 
quite belongs to this story, yet much hap- 
pened. For this was spring, and spring 
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always crowded in on Heminway in a fran- 
tic tangle of things to be decided, settled, 
fitted neatly into that absolute, intricate 
pattern which was Heminway’s life. And 
it had always amused, absorbed and pleas- 
antly excited him, but this spring it did 
not. It interrupted, annoyed him, seemed 
somehow not in the least to matter. 

One girl he looked over and turned down 
was from the Follies. Heminway always 
chose at least one new girl to take out each 
spring, and he had for years been looking 
for a Follies girl who was not a gold digger 
or a back number. Also he had lost Patsy 
to a Brazilian multimillionaire, whom she 
had knifed one night at a cocktail party 
and married the morning after. His cur- 
rent really nice girl proved to have been 
married six months to her father’s chauf- 
feur and had just announced it. Fania 
Lubitch, the sculptress, the girl he talked 
to, had developed a Mayfair bob, and with 
it an unsuppressed desire to vamp instead 
of talk. She bored him, but of late most 
girls did, so he kept her on, dined with her 
twice a week and except for her, saw no 
girls at all, but the ones employed at his 
office and the girl downstairs—the new girl 
in the tiny room below him. 

Heminway had never spoken to her. 
But though the other pallid young crea- 
tures he met at the door or on the stairs 
came and went, she seemed to have no en- 
gagements, no friends; to be always there 
and always alone. So she soon became a 
familiar figure to him, though she was a 
very vague one. A face at a window, which 
never looked out, but was bent over work 
at a table. A slender, hurrying creature, 
laden with bundles, manipulated with a 
curious, defiant grace. If you groped in the 
dark for a bundle which she had dropped 
and picked it up, she smiled but did not 
speak, and in the dark you could not see her 
smile. A pale ghost of a girl. 

He refused this spring not only new girls 
but new jobs. He turned down flat and 
without regret a place on an international 
commission to make over the finances of a 
rather important foreign country. Also 
he did not open the Long Island bungalow 
where he always spent his summers. His 
reason for both these decisions was the 
same, and entirely inadequate. 

“‘T shall be detained in New York.” 

“Why?” asked Ming Toy, who asked 
few questions and those directly, but Hem- 
inway could not answer. He wanted to 
stay in New York in his own apartment, 
knew that he should stay there, must stay 
there; that the center of his world had 
shifted and lay there, drawing him toward 
it, holding him, claiming him. Knew it 
blindly but quite surely, but he did not in 
the least know why. 

“T’m getting old,’ he told Toy, and 
laughed. 

But Ming Toy did not laugh. He said 
very gravely, “‘My mister getting younger. 
Soon, quite soon, be all, entirely young.” 

“Childish sports,’ agreed Heminway. 
“Tdiot’s delight.” 

For this spring only two pastimes amused 
him and both were childish. Both amused 
him so much that he was no longer ashamed 
of them. Heminway walked. Bought 


knickers and a gray sweater of a shade | 


twenty years behind the mode, and wore 
them. Took trains to country stations and 
got off before he reached them, at some 
way station, if a winding road beckoned or 
a path up a hillslanted into the sunset; and 
walked and walked, cross country and quite 
alone. It was long since he had gone out of 
sight or sound of Manhattan without his 
smart little roadster; so at first he tired 
quickly and used to get lost rather often, 
and his new sports shoes blistered his feet. 
He employed an expensive chiropodist and 
continued to walk. Soon he could beat his 
way straight through pathless woods; for 
he had his old sense of direction again— 
that sixth sense which he had lost with his 
youth—also his second wind and his waist 
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line. And he would sing as he walked; 
songs that. did not take too much breath 
or brain; old stuff, his old college glee-club 
songs. 

His second pastime was even more child- 
ish. Heminway was a radio fan. 

He had ordered a new set, giving con- 
scientious skill and care to the selection; 
a fine set, housed in a great, walnut cabinet, 
cunningly carved. But when Ming Toy 
announced that a man had arrived to in- 
stall it: 

“Tell him to go to hell,” said Hemin- 
way. “‘I’ll pay for it and take credit if he 
resells it,” he amended thriftily, “but I will 
not take it. This set suits me.” 

So there it stood on the red-lacquered 
table under the purple lamp—the old port- 
able set. And every night for an hour, and 
always at about the same time—at nine— 


Heminway would sit cross-legged on the . 


floor and play with it. He could not tell 
just when and how he got this habit—who 
ean account for habits? But it was a 
strong, almost a sacred habit. He juggled 
and broke engagements to indulge it; for 
his day would have been as incomplete 
without it as if he had failed to shave or 
brush his teeth and hair. 

That freak dream which he had about 
the far-distant station used to come back 
to him sometimes. His trained mind had 
decided once for all that it was only a 
dream, and so all the panic and pain of it 
had faded. It seemed like a sweet dream, 
very sweet, and he liked to think about it, 
and did so more and more. 

When he had serious trouble with inter- 
ference and static—and as the set was so 
crazy, so old, and his hands were so un- 
skilled, he had much—he used to grin and 
ask: 

“Am I tuning in on that station?” 

When his favorite vaudeville team gave 
some tender and mawkish ballad of love 
and daisies which had almost the thrill of 
the old heart songs, he would say: 

“Not so good. They do things better at 
that station.’”’ And always he wished that 
he had dreamed the name of the station. 
It would seem sometimes as if he had 
dreamed it. Sometimes he could almost 
remember it. 

“Tt begins with S,’’ he announced ab- 
ruptly, one evening late in May. 

“What does, heart’s friend?” Fania 
Lubitch asked languidly, not turning her 
head, which was arranged against the 
cushions of his Louis Quinze day bed with 
due care for the new permanent wave in-her 
Mayfair bob. 

Fania had an engagement at nine; he 
had made sure of this before he invited her 
to dinner. But she made no move to go. 
She made no move at all. She sat there 
in her orange smock, with her sandaled 
feet crossed, and a hand-rolled cigarette 
between two slim, smoke-stained fingers, 
and stared at him through the yellow- 
white smoke. Seen so, her small, pale face, 
with the narrowed eyes, was inscrutable, 
charming. But it was almost nine. 

“Nothing,” said Heminway rudely. ‘It 
is hot,’’ he added by way of apology. ‘It 
must be hell downstairs.” 

It was hot. And the heat this year was 
not the heat of other years, but a plague, a 
menace. Spring was over, done to death in 
a night by it. They must be stifling down 
there, those pale creatures that Heminway 
passed at the door sometimes, slinking 
home to their poor little rooms, and the 
thought of them troubled and haunted him 
strangely. For even up here, with glazed 
chintz, with the three electric fans working 
overtime, with iced glasses for Ming Toy’s 
divinely inspired iced drinks, it was almost 
hell. Some phlox in the Waterford vase 
had paled and shrunk into a huddled clump 
that looked like wood flowers, like 

““Mayflowers,” he muttered. 

“Mayflowers? What are they?” cooed 
Fania. 

“Flow should I know?” snapped Hem- 
inway. 

He paused in his restless pacing of the 
room to stare with some interest into the 
Chinese mirror, for the face there looked 


August 7, 19; 


very little like his own. It was drained | 
all color, drawn, with the contours showi) 
sharply through flesh as thin as paper, a) 
little flecks of amber blazed in the eyes li 
flames. Fania was talking. He turned a 
tried to listen. 

“Heart’s friend and very dear, you wi) 
very much that I should go? I shall 
and I shall not come back. For it is fi 
ished. I cannot make you love me. Thi 
is a wall round you which guards you frc 
my kisses, from my heart and from ¢] 
moment which is our parting. It has j| 
almost a month been there—this we 
Shall I tell you what it is?” 

“Shoot,’’ said Heminway. 

“You are another woman’s man.” | 

“Would you kindly explain,” Hem, 
way asked with careful politeness, “wl 
you mean by that?” She shrugged ]) 
shoulders. | 

“T cannot. But you, I think, can, a, 
very soon. And so, good-by, my dear.”| 

“That’s that,’ said Heminway. 

He shut the door behind her and went ‘ 
once to the radio. It was long past nil| 
And there was, there had been all the e) 
ning, something on the air which he wish| 
to get, ought to get. If only it was s| 
there; if he could coax it somehow out! 
these little tantalizing black knobs whi 
turned so smoothly, so'snugly, which hac} 
and hid it and would not give it to him, — 

“Too late,” said Heminway; and th : 
““What’s this? What’s this?” 

For the knobs had ceased to turn. 4 
finders pointed one to sixty and one to ze. 
This time there was no interference. 1) 
announcer’s voice was only a rumbl'; | 
echo, drowned at once by 

“Oh, God, it’s true,” said Heminw 
“Tt’s not a dream. It’s true!” 

One golden note. The master note 0) 
mighty orchestra, one note which was | 
music. He waited breathless, eager | 
tunes, for words, but they did not cor. 
Presently he understood that they wol 
not come; that he was to hear only t3 
golden note. And it was enough. Th: 
was no need of words. It carried a messa , . 
and the meaning was almost clear; qu? 
clear now. 

‘But where are you?”” Heminway i 
pered. ‘‘Oh, where are you?” Presen > 
he nodded and smiled. ‘‘If you cannot’! 
me, it's allright. I can find you. I willfi 
you.” | 

Almost at once there was something gi: 
from its beauty, some urge, some effort, él 
there was instead an infinite peace ea 
But he could hear it now only faintly | 
more faintly. He pressed close to catch 2 
last echo, the last breath. 

Ming Toy, returning in triumph half a 
hour later with the preprohibition-pi) 
bottles which he had traveled far to fet), 
dropped his precious burden uncerem¢- 
ously and hurried to the crouched ten 
figure which was Heminway. 

He touched a hot forehead, | 
jumping pulse. 

“The fever. Can happen with this - 
damned heat,” he muttered; “and wit)- 
with 7 

Heminway did not seem to feel the li t 
questing fingers. He got unsteadily to 8 
feet and gripped the little man’s shoul¢s 
in a clutch that hurt. 

“I’ve lost it now, but I had it. 111 
station—station % 

His voice was a chattering babl:, 
quickly hushed as he dropped limp a 
fainting into Ming Toy’s arms. J 

Ming Toy’s diagnosis had been quite ¢> 
rect. He called in a doctor who corro- 
rated it and added that Heminway 1§ 
probably dying. A full account of then? 
ten days, from Heminway’s point of vil 
would probably fill all gaps in this story, «2 
in many stories ‘which have not ba 
and never can be written. For in that (0 
and gray half world between life and de U 


strange gifts of wisdom, delight and tri 
which, if you win your way back to & 
again, you must lose and come back W 
empty hands. So Heminway came. 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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. A Driver doesn’t know that he has poor oil in his crank-case until—some- 
thing happens! . . . . Without warning, something happens to thousands 
: of automobile engines every year—because the majority of motorists are 
| indifferent to the kind of oil they get. “Any old oil is good enough.” Only, 
| too often it isn’t! And so, expensive repairs are made, or good motors are 
scrapped, ruined by poor lubrication. What a price to pay for indifference! 


} 
if 


fare is no way of knowing in ad- but of a grade or kind of oil. It comes from 
Avance an oil is bad. But you can know oil wells located in Pennsylvania, Western 
“good! New York, Southeastern Ohio, and West 
hat is the reason for the emblem shown A b SO lute S afe ty fo r Virginia. 
:\w—so you can look for it at filling sta- Look for the emblem. The producers, 
03 and on containers and know that the valid ] refiners, and marketers of Pure Pennsyl- 
lold under it will keep every moving your motor at east vania Oil created it for your protection. 
‘in your motor safely lubricated. p ‘ Every drop of oil sold under it is 100% 
ae Pennsylvania Oil is good because 1000 miles of it—that Pure Pennsylvania. Look for the men who 
are made it that way. She gave it display it—they are good men to deal with. 
“ter resistance to heat, wear, and dilu- be h h | Mi f And when you find the man nearest you 
© These characteristics of the oil prove 1S W at e€ac fi ling O who sells Pure Pennsylvania Oil, follow 
. . . this program—drain and fill your crank 
. highest flash test—low consump- pure Pennsylvania oil case. sean coke the ane miles 
Ounder extreme heat— greatest limpid- ie ta : Bice vi a ON OT at 
yor free-flowing tendency at normal : d h Mo Le eee 
a ing temperature, which assures a ready Qives you. An t at worth protecting LS Pure Pennsylvania 
iply of oil at every point— lowest break- . ‘ —and nothing less! 
n or thinning out when heated—con- WwW h f A valuable lubrication booklet free— 
cently the most efficient sealing of pis- 1S ort going a ter ‘4 MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
1, development of greatest power, mini- 
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oo and lower eee Ton :/PENNSYLVANIA Grape Crupeg Ort Association] ; 
| : 208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. H 
-“sperts call it “The highest grade oil in %:; Guaranteed 7S :| Please send me the booklet, “The Inside Story) ; 
|‘. ” a i: >r. ‘lof Motor Oil,” worth money to every oil user.}: 
world.” Under normal conditions you / 100% PURE * ; 7 
it have to change it for at least 1000 PENNSYLVANIA > A Rite eis ets ee ea 
1s—and that without an oil rectifier. Caan OIL: ay H 
iy maintain the oil level. > A i RS CLCE ANCL OSB) rapes oon as testa nihe on wenn eeseacnon ec ; 
ou will find the Pure Pennsylvania Oil a Hea 
" Las H City... sgh aah : 
es on many brands. For “Pennsyl- THE HIGHEST peor OIL LE. P. 8-726]! 
Re name. of any one brand, IN THE WORLD” } (= =|] Ese ra iy 
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he Horsepower Crusade is on 


es oe horsepower is a great deal cheaper than creating it. 
More and more industrial plants seem to realize this. Greater 
and greater are the savings in fuel and power. The crusade is on. | 
Are you in it? | 

The plant that operates on a power conservation basis is most 
favorably situated in the riot of competition. Because its production 
costs are less, it has greater latitude in selling price strategy. 

Start a crusade to save horsepower in your plant now! 

Have a Johns-Manville Power Specialist go over your entire 
power plant. Then collect your dividends—in low production costs. 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


PACKINGS; HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENTS; INSULATIONS; ROOFINGS AND OTHER ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


SAVES HORSEPOWER > 


\ 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 


PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

Those ten days marked the crest of the 
hit wave, and dying was a more natural 
peess than living and seldom got into the 
pers, but the doctor did not wish Hemin- 
xy to die. For, though Heminway had 
-ninated him years ago from his carefully 
»ted calling list and Ming Toy had found 
) name in an old address book, he was 
41 Heminway’s friend. Also Heminway 
nl guessed wrong in eliminating him, for 
had become a big man in his profession. 
could perform miracles and not under- 
ind them or ask to understand;_ call back 

ul from far away and never question 
it had wandered or why. And he 
wld pull wires, get ice in carloads when 
ldren in blistering streets were sucking at 
hydrants for water, and stretchers and 
‘ses when nobody else could get them 
; nobody eared. He pulled them, and 
minway, gloriously delirious and quite 
ateful, was moved to his Long Island 
galow and there expertly served and 
ended. The doctor said that the move 
ald kill or cure him. Ming Toy opposed 
io bitterly that the doctor did not take 
ng ‘Toy. 

\nd so on the morning of.the tenth day, 
en Heminway sat up inbed and, speaking 
the first time in a voice which was his 
a, called for Toy, only a strange nurse 
cdo very smooth and starched 
}. Heminway looked at her and at his 
roundings with interest, but without sur- 
je, and let her take his pulse, which was 
mal. 
‘You have had a bad ease of heat pros- 
tion,’’ she told him rather severely, “‘and 
f escaped brain fever, and there have 
n complications which we did not un- 
stand. But you are going to get well.’ 
ia am well,’ said Heminway. She 
ined, for this was against all the rules, 
‘it appeared to be true. “I will dress 
y and go home.” 
he explained that he must not leave the 
igalow or the bed without the doctor’s 
sent. Heminway did not argue the 
He only looked at her with eyes so 
a meek, heart-stricken dog’s that she 
fened and promised that if he would be 
d all day he might dress at night and 
é with her on the screen porch. His 


|For I have something to do,” he told 
i; “something extremely important.”’ 
‘It can wait,”’ smiled the nurse. 
eminway knew that it could not and 
id not wait; had waited too long al- 

Yet, as he could not think what it 
could not indeed think connectedly at 
Jit would have to wait.. So all day he was 
rygood. A queer day that was, long as a 
itime, short as a dream snatched at the 
rment of waking. Rather a pleasant 
am. He ate and drank things which he 
l not taste, let the nurse read to him in a 
10th cadenced drawl, no word of which 
theard, or lay still and watched the sun 
‘ep round from his east window to his 
ist window. At last it reached the west 
dow. Then he rose and tubbed and 
lved and dressed with an epicurean de- 
lit, but quickly. 

‘Who’s sick now?” the nurse asked when 
] saw him. The little meal they shared 
is not invalid food, but the inspired work 
11 skilled chef, bored with preparing it. 
/nplete from aspic to iced dessert of un- 

Ssable antecedents, that nurse remem- 
led it always as her most de luxe dinner, 
i her only téte-a-téte meal with a man 
‘0 did not once see her when he looked at 
|; for she was a pretty nurse, and, which 
“ven more rare, a tactful nurse. 

‘You will like to smoke alone,” she said 
‘ar dinner, 

Teminway did not smoke. He drew a 
lir close to the edge of the porch and 
viched black water suck up the last of the 
light slowly, so very slowly. Then the 
lits coming out one by one on the Sound, 

the far-scattered houses, vanishing like 
iW worms in the dark or hanging steady 

. stars—all the lights. Then two tiny 

ts far below, at the bend of a road that 

led the cliff there; almost out of sight, 
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but his eyes found them and clung to them. 
Lights of a car parked there. Heminway 
wondered idly why it stayed there so long. 
He watched it until the radium dial of his 
wrist watch showed that it was nine. Then 
he rose and went eagerly into the house. 

It was wind-swept and cool and dark, all 
but his little writing room at the rear. Here 
a single desk lamp was lighted and the nurse 
sat at the desk, bending over something. 

“My radio?’”’ Heminway said. 

“Your man, Ming Toy, sent it out. He 
had no orders to do so. And it is badly out 
of condition; the batteries are almost dead. 
But I seem to be getting something. It is 
just beginning to come through. I don’t 
know what it is. Would you care to listen 
in? As I did not wish to disturb you I was 


‘using the ear phones.” 


Heminway took them and raised them to 
his ears.. He stood erect like a soldier at at- 
tention, chin high, lips faintly smiling, and 
held them. The finders, where the nurse, 
interrupted, had chanced to leave them, 
pointed to sixty and zero. And the phones 
burned themselves into his ears. They 
glowed, thrilled, were almost bursting with 
the force of the mighty power flung through 
them. 

Heminway had missed the first two 
words, but a great voice was speaking: 

* announces an S O §,” 

The great voice was silent. The air, the 
world, were silent with it, empty, waiting 
for that call for help. And yet Heminway 
was waiting alone. Only Heminway was to 
hear it. Heminway heard it. A woman’s 
voice, a girl’s voice, very young, calling 
faintly from far away, but clearly: 

“ Jacky—Jacky ¢ 

“Coming!” cried Heminway. 

He threw down the phones. He was 
dimly aware that a person in white blocked 
his way to the door and babbled. He re- 
moved her, ran round the porch to a gallery 
at the rear, vaulted a railing, plunged down 
a path, lost it, reached, without it, the base 
of the cliff, the road and that bend in the 
road where a car waited. Small, strong 
arms helped him into it and the engine, 
humming and ready, started at once. 

“‘T have waited here each night since the 
first,’’ Ming Toy said. 

“You would,” said Heminway. ‘‘ Weare 
going 

“T know.” 

*‘What—how much do you know?” 
Heminway asked with a queer little pang of 


jealousy. But Toy did not answer, only | 
massed the cushions craftily with his free | 
hand and pressed Heminway back against. 
them. He rested there, eyes closed, saving 


himself and waiting. 

For Toy needed no direction. In due or- 
der familiar roads, strange in the dark, in 
the hurry of this strange night, slipped past 
them. By the shortest, the hardest way, 
he flung the car at top speed, too slowly, 
back toward the town. There it slowed to 
maddening deliberation for the traffic, 
threaded through it ecraftily, and at last it 
stopped. 

“You have no more need of me, my 
mister.”’ 

“No,” Heminway said, for all thanks, 
but he gripped the light-fingered hand that 
helped him from the car and held it. Then 
without its help, and stiffly but steadily, he 
walked up the worn steps of the house be- 
fore which the car had stopped. 

An old brownstone front with shabbily 
curtained or curtainless windows on all the 
floors but one. A house mysterious, men- 
acing with secrets, whispering with prom- 
ise. A house which he seemed never to have 
seen before. The house where he, J. Bur- 
gess Heminway, lived, and had lived for 
years. His own house. 

His key stuck in the lock of the front 
door, resisted him with malicious intent. 
And he must hurry, hurry. He crossed a 
carpeted hall to stairs; more stairs; they 


seemed of infinite number. At the top of. 


the third flight, the floor below his‘own, he 
stopped. His hands grasped a railing worn 
smooth by the touch of other hands, tired 
hands. And suddenly Heminway was not 
tired. The last touch of weakness and fever 
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A Refreshing Companion 


kor a Motor Trip 


HESE thin . . crispy . . sugar 
shells “‘Stuft?? . . with pure. . 
luscious fruit-jams . . nuts and marma- 
lades. . lend a zest to the summer 
motor tour. Take some along always. 


The cool, crispy shells are made paper- 
thin to hold more of the pure fruit- 
jams we make ourselves of fresh 
selected fruits. Diana ‘‘Stuft’? Con- 
fections satisfy the natural summer 
craving for a different confection. 


Each pound contains 160 pieces—21 
varieties—goes four times as far. Best 
for the children’s summer sweet tooth. 
Keep some on hand, at home, always. 


Packed in air-tight jars, they keep 
fresh indefinitely—2% oz., 20c; 4 oz., 
30c; 9 oz., 50c; 16 0z., 75c (Pacific 
Coast prices slightly higher )—or in 2, 
3 and 5 |b. air-tight decorated tins. At 
all shops where better candies are sold. 


Remember the name —‘“‘Bunte’’— 
your assurance of quality backed by 50 
years of better candy-making. Demand 
the genuine—your protection. Choose 
always from the 1200 Bunte Candies. 


BUNTE BROTHERS - CHICAGO 


A suggestion —try Happy Home Mixture, too 
—the Bunte Candy with hard and “Stuft” centers 
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Candy—The Universal Gift— 
Appropriate and appreciated always. 


—BuntTe BROTHERS 


WORLD FAMOUS 
CANDIES 


ANA “Stutt” 


aeee Confections — 
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There's an Extra Quart 
in every Gallon of 
Quaker State Medium 


To say that there’s an extra quart in 
every gallon of Quaker State Medium 
Motor Oil is to understate the facts. 


OR at the point where ordinary refining stops, 

Quaker State Medium Motor Oil is super- 
refined—put through an additional refining which 
takes out the still remaining undesirable elements— 
25%, or more, of the whole. These have to be gotten 
rid of somewhere—and Quaker State believes that 
the place to do this is in the refinery, not in your 
engine. 


Quaker State Medium Motor Oil is al/ lubricant— 
100%. There’s an extra quart of lubricant in every 
gallon of Quaker State Medium—four quarts of service 
instead of the three, or less, that you get in ordinary 
oils. That’s the basis of its remarkable records. That’s 
the reason it is recommended for use by the makers 
of such cars as Franklin, Wills Sainte Claire, and 
Rolls-Royce. 


AcieN 
/ 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


QUAKER STATE 
OIL REFINING CO. 
OIL CITY, PA: 


QUAKER STarp 


MARK 


TRADE 


OlLs = GreaSES 


The highest-grade oil in the world REG US /AT OFF 
Official Insignia of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
Permit No. 50 


PPRESSED Dist, LIGHT AUTO OIL 


WAX PRESSES 


CRACKED PAR.AUTITIIL 
PARAF ean 


TAKING OUT 25%, 

OR MORE, OF NON-VISCOUS 
MATIER OF LITTLE OR NO 
VALUE FOR LUBRICATING 
AN INTERNAL COMBUSTION 


QUAKER STATE'S} 
SUPER 
FILTER. 


COMMERCIAL REFINING 
STOPS HERE~A MIXTURE OF 
LIGHT AUTO OIL AND BRIGHT 
STOCK CONTAINING 25%, 
OR MORE, OF NON-VISCOUS 
MATTER OF LITTLE OR NO 
LUBRICATING VALUE IN 
YOUR MOTOR 


QUAKER STATE'S 
SUPER 
REFINING STILL 


o * SETTLER 
600'F. STEAM REFINED FILTER FILTERED STOCK 4° 22 t 
cenrainvce 


(stu) BRIGHT STOCK | 


Let us send you a large chart which explains in detail why there’s 
an extra quart in every gallon of Quaker State Medium Motor Oil. 
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left him and he was strong, alive, young. 
But he was afraid. 

He groped his way, fumbling but sure, 
down a hallway, past a clutter of closed 
doors, toa door at theend. It was too dark 
to read the name on the card tacked there, 
but he did not care what the name was. 
He knocked at the door, knocked again, 
but there was no answer. He had not ex- 
pected one. He raised both hands above 
his head and locked them and beat at the 
door. It splintered, crashed, burst open, 
and Heminway half fell through it. 

Into darkness. Black darkness, heavy, 
airless, though the one window was open. 
The window was narrow, the room not 
much wider, not much longer. Heminway 
stumbled across it, pushed back the flimsy 
curtain that screened the window. His 
fingers crushed and tore it, clumsy and 
eager; they worked without his conscious 
direction. For Heminway was praying. 

“T am not too late?” that was all his 
prayer, but it was a prayer. It was an- 
swered. For now he saw, in the island of 
light which a street lamp outside the win- 
dow made in the dark of this room, a 
sagging couch bed and on the bed a girl. 

She lay there very still, a huddled heap 
of white, one arm thrown across her face. 
She was spent, starved, exhausted, deep 
in a heavy sleep which was almost fever, 
but she was alive—alive. The whiteness 
stirred with a flutter of breath which was 
growing stronger. Now she was trying to 
speak, speaking faintly through half-parted 
lips, calling, trying to call a name. He 
could not hear the name, but he knew what 
name it was. 

“Jacky,” Heminway said. ‘It’s Jacky. 
I came. I’m here.” 

She was going to wake. Waking sud- 
denly, quietly, like a child. The arm that 
hid her face dropped from it. A hand 
groped toward him. Heminway did not 
take it yet. Instead, kneeling beside her, 
he looked at the face on the pillow. Gravely, 
hungrily, like an explorer feeding his eyes 
on a country newly discovered and all his 
own, Heminway looked and looked. 

A lovely face. White as a wasted flower, 
tired as a forwandered child’s, but beauti- 
ful; for it was very young. Nineteen, per- 
haps. The lips looked younger; their color 
drained, but a soft bloom still upon them. 
The hair was not soft and straight. It 
clung round the low, perfect forehead in a 
tumble of heat curls. But it was gold— 
silver-gold. The eyes were opening, open, 
in a flutter of dark lashes; looking through 
them straight into Heminway’s eyes. As 
they looked they did not shift or close. 
They only grew lovelier, wider, deeper. 

“You came?” she whispered. 

“You did not die?’’ Heminway’s voice 
was low, hushed, almost a whisper too. “I 
thought you must be dying when—when 
you called me. I thought—but you could 
not die. I could not lose you twice.” 

“T do not know quite what you mean by 
that. But you came—you came. You 
came just in time. For I wanted to die. 
I—I was going to try to. Tonight. Oh, 
forgive me. But I was too lonely and too 
tired. I—I tried once before, but I heard 
your voice calling me. It sounded like a 
real voice, not a dream. You did not call 
my name, but a new name, a queer little 
name, a dear name. And I knew that it 
was your. voice calling to me.” 

“ce Lily?” 

“Lily. Oh, you are not a dream? Not 
this time? You really came? Then say 
it—say it.” 
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“Say what?” 
“What you always do in dreams.” * | 

Cool arms locked round Heminy: 
neck and drew his head down. Cool ]; 
never kissed before, touched his cheek, 
lips. ; | 

“Forever,’’ Heminway said, “foreve! 

Heminway has an explanation. |, 
incarnation and other psychic phenom 
do not occur in it. It is complete, | 
simple. Heminway fell asleep on his Lc 
Quinze day bed that evening in May; 
dreamed. A dream so vivid, so curic 
that it disturbed and possessed him, ; 
his brain, haunted by it and keyed hig’ 
the fever of his illness, made him t 
though fully awake, seem to hear oyer 
radio sounds which he did not really h 
He dreamed one authentic dream and | 
waking dreams. > | 

An old love which had never died, | 
only slept in his heart, waked at last ; 
claimed him. Also his subconscious mi 
wiser than his poor and petty consei 
mind, was aware of a face which he \ 
and passed by without thinking of it, | 
of the beauty of that pale young Pe | , 
love was born. It came to be one 
old; since love is love and of suc 
dreams are made. 

It was perhaps a little strange t 
girl’s dreams, dreamed alone, should 
hands with his own. But the girl dreaj\ 
only that a man—her man—would 2 


in her hour of need and pledge her ete, 
loyalty. What else could a girl dre} 
What girl has not dreamed it? She hii 
through her open window Hemi 
voice, calling out loud in his nightm| 
and fitted the voice into the pattem | 
dream. 

Ming Toy’s part in the affair was pi 
strange at all. As the perfect serva fi 
was his creed to supply what H i 
wanted when he wanted it and new i 
him why. Observing in his master n! 


sion for the radio and a distaste for] 
ing New York, he indulged them, ¢ 
simply, as he would have shopped for 
chokes out of season and found the | 
This is Heminway’s explanation. 1 
can take it or leave it. You will prob 
never hear it from Heminway. He | 
not like to talk upon abstract subj 
He is too happy. Yet his friends de 
consider his marriageromantic. Hedid 
what so many lonely bachelors do } 
they spend a summer in town—fell in 
with the nearest pretty face and marrit ii 
A girl downstairs; a stenographer 01| 
work. a 
Most happily married men, being pi‘ 
and pampered enough to indulge t 
develop prejudices. Heminway has 
He has built a good house in Westch 
and runs it handsomely, but in char; of 
his impressive array of servants he il 
have only a badly spoiled and aging i 


man named Ming Toy. And he wil 
install in that house or any house whii li 
occupies a radio set. He owned one }tt 
which he had to scrap, as the make wi li 
longer on the market and it could ni b 
repaired. He has not cared to replaiiit 
for it suited him. ft 
Mrs. Heminway asks him some 
what was the name of the far-away sti 0 
which he dreamed that he tuned in on 
he has ‘never told her. He only loo) 


her with those amber lights in his 
which appear there when he is puzzle 

“T knew,” he says. ‘‘I knew once. >t! 
I have forgotten now!” 
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| No lurking flaws under 

he surface if it is made_from 
ILLANSBEE FORGE STEEL SHEETS 
“HERE'S always great satisfaction in purchasing 
@ products made from forged steel sheets. You just 
ow they are better; for the super-strength, com- 
sctness and soundness of such steel has been recog- 
ved for ages. These fine characteristics in the steel 
i2 not missing when the sheets are made into products 
nging from automobiles to bedroom furniture—from 
cuum cleaners to radio transformers. Even hotel and 
tchen utensils, lanterns, meters, etc., are given finer 
alities when made from specially tinned Follansbee 
ge Sheets. 


——————— 


_Many manufacturers have long known that Follans- 
e Forge Steel Sheets enabled them to make better 
archandise and to protect the fine quality of their 
prkmanship. Now they attach to their products the 
tle “Mark of Quality” tag so that you, too, may know 
care they have taken in choosing the finest material 
itainable—the only steel sheets made in this country 
om genuine hammer forged steel. 


| : 
A booklet telling why forged steel sheets make better 
erchandise will be mailed to you free upon request. 


JLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


inch Offices and Warehouses: NEw York, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, NASHVILLE, MEMPHIS, PHILADELPHIA 


Also Manufacturers of 
FOLLANSBEE FORGE BEST ROOFING 
The Lifetime Roofing Sheets 


Look for this tag when pur- 
chasing, or ask the dealer “Is 
this made from Follansbee 
Forge Steel Sheets?” 


exe St 


ee 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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SALE 
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Another &xclusive Offering at Your exell Drug Store 


THE WHOLE MONTH OF AUGUST 


OUR Rexall Drug Store always sells fine products The United Drug Company produces expressly for the 
at moderate prices. You can save there every day 10,000 Rexall Stores; also for the 350 Liggett Drug 
in the year. But this great Factory-to-You Sale, during Stores which it owns in America, and forthe 700 Boots __ 
the month of August, offers you hundreds of Rexall Chemist’s Shops which it controls in Great Britain. a 
Store products at prices amazingly low. 


\ 


The entire effort ofan organization producing for11,000 
Every item in this Sale brings to you the same saving stores is expressed through your Rexall Drug Store. | 
you would make if you bought it direct from the manu- This August Factory-to-You Sale offers you famous | 
facturer. This is why: ac Vena products at almios: Up aeeTaige Drices aa | 

. line made in its own manufacturing unit, each so | 
arta Dee Rie eee pe pane res SS aah exclusively by your Rexall Druggist. rite a a few of | 
turer of drug store commodities. This company has the products on sale: 


7 ; ‘ ‘ Puretest Preparations for Health and Hygiene 
12 big plants in the United States and connections all Bouguctl Ravi ahd Jonteeb role Areas 
over the world. Klenzo for Teeth and Mouth 


Firstaid Supplies for Sick Room and Emergencies 
Liggett’s Candies and Pure Food Products 


pee United Drug Ph ical : 

S AVE with S AFETY Scores of ane Beart aha Rexall Trade Name 
Be sure to visit this money-saving Sale. Lay in a sup- 
at your ply of Rexall products from factory to you. It will pay 


you in real cash. 


DRI IG STORE No. 1. Laboratories and Ad- 
ministration Building, Boston, 

7 ? , Mass. Manufacturing Rexall 
Liggett’ are also Rexall stores : . i rs + Products, Shari, Cara Nome and 
Herc is a composite picture of the mammoth United Drug Company jontecl’ Taleb Goode P ners 


There «HO You will plants that produce expressly for your Rexall Store. Buying at this and Pharmaceutical Drugs. 
is one Og KOS reco gnize August Sale is the same as buying direct from these factories. No. 2. Southwestern Plant, St. 

( x) 5 Ls Louis, Mo, Manufacturing Rex- q 
near 5 . it by this all and Puretest Products, Lig- | 
you Rexall be Ss ign gett’s and Artstyle Candy. 

Oo No. 3, Liggett Candy Factory, |" 
: : : : ; : Boston, Mass. Manufacturing i, 


Liggett’s Candies and Artstyle 
Chocolates. 


No. 4. Pure Food Plant, High- 
land, N. Y, Manufacturing Lig- 
gett’s Fruit Syrups, Jams and 


Chocolate Sauce. .) ti 
No. 5. Stationery Factory, ; 
Worcester, Mass. Devoted Ex- 

No. 6. United Drug Company, 


clusively to the Production of 
Envelopes. oe: | 
Ltd., Canada. Manufacturing 
Rexall and Puretest Products, 
Cara Nome, Shari and Other 
Toilet Preparations. 


No. 7. Liggett Administration 
Building, New York City. 


No. 8. Stationery Plant, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Manufac- 
turing Symphony Lawn, Lord 
Baltimore, Cascade and Other 
Stationery. 


No. 9, United Drug Company, 
Chicago, [I]., Warehouse. 

No. 10. Cotton Factory, Valley 
Park, Mo. Producing Firstaid 
leek Rubber Goods, Symbol 
and Maximum Water Bottles 


Fi 
Absorbent Cotton, Firstaid 
Gauze and Bandages, 
No. 11. Largest Rubber Sun- 
dries Factory in U. S. at New 7 
and Complete Line of Rubber 


Haven, Conn. Producing Kant- 5 } 
Sundries. 


No. 12. Pacific Coast Ware- 
house, San Francisco, Ca!. 


No. 13. Chocolate Refining 
Plant, Mansfield, Mass. Pro- 
ducing Liggett’s Chocolate 
Bars, Chocolate Coating, Etc, 
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srated from them by ten miles of wind- 
pt ice. The Canadian Government 
sel comes here twice a year to bring 
and provisions, but in the ice season we 
nobody. It will be three months before 
e for the government ship. Only a seal- 
vessel could get in.’ 

ur doctor made a few more inquiries, 
then, with as much assurance as he 
ld feel at such a distance, diagnosed the 
>as an abscess. The diagnosis was sim- 
than the remedy, for in the medicine 
st 200 frigid miles away there were only 
mel and liniment. 

Ve were headed in the general direction 
Belle Isle, but when the doctor and I 
it to the captain and begged him to turn 
ship directly that way we got little en- 
ragement. He was one of the silent, un- 
tional men of the north, and the most 
ansive observation usually to be got out 
iim was a grunt, or on bad days a snort. 
feantime the news about Barrett was 
e serious every day. Finally, in des- 
ation, I advised Daw to send a message 
ihe captain direct. I worded it myself. 
yaid: ‘“‘My assistant is dying. Unless 
-ecome at once with a doctor, it will be 
late.” 

thought the captain showed a flash of 
ing when I delivered this, but he said 
bing. Several days dragged by. The 
tor sent hourly advice to Daw. Then 
ie a message that made us wince in our 
dlessness. Symptoms indicated that 
od poisoning was setting in. The doctor 
self carried this word to the captain and 
\ starting to make a last despairing ap- 
I when that rocky-faced old fellow told 
| the vessel was headed for Belle Isle 
| would be there in six or seven hours. I 
ike the wireless speed record with that 
‘s. I didn’t wait to get back Daw’s 
.alwhoop of joy, though, but ran back to 
‘oer up blankets, pillows and what com- 
)s we had on board for the sick man. The 
ermen, all sympathy, contributed every 
y and cake their wives had given them 
barting, and even such liquid refresh- 
uit as was carried for medicinal purposes. 
Ve came to a stop two miles from Belle 
; and ten of us started to cross the ice to 
t wireless station. The Belle Isle light- 
(seis nearly 500 feet above sea level, on a 
uintain of ice and snow. Seven members 
fur party dropped out before we got to 
I top. The doctor, the captain’s son and 
,7ho went on, were gulping for breath at 
H end of the climb. 


Saving Barrett's Life 


)aw, literally speechless with joy, led us 
i the coldest, dreariest room I have ever 
€1. On a rickety old cot in the warmest 
“ier lay the sick boy. His hair was 
nited and his hollow cheeks were covered 
vo a stubble beard. Emaciated from 
ynty days in bed, during every minute of 
vy ch he was racked with intense pain and 
v\insufficiently nourished, he looked like a 
silesque ghost of a wild man. 

Vhen he saw us and realized that per- 
is help had come before it was too late, 
broke down completely. Later the doc- 
@ examined him and found that three 
eh must be taken out at once. The doc- 

was not a dentist, but was willing to try 
it operation; only, he was reluctant to 
ere the patient afterward for fear blood 
soning might set in. Yet he must go on 
win his ship. 

_ had to put it up to Barrett. He might 
aed the operation then and there and 
‘ his chances, or we could carry him 

k to the ship and drop him at St. John’s. 
[ )inted out that the second would be the 
sr course. I was kneeling by the boy’s 
eCand he was holding to my hand. He 
in frightful pain, but when I had fin- 


isid he smiled as well as he could with his 
Svllen cheeks, and said, ‘‘I’ll stay here. I 


He held to this decision, even though 
Daw pleaded with him to go with the ship. 
The operation was finally performed in the 


dark little room, with me as the wabbly 


surgeon’s assistant, and in spite of the diffi- 
culties it was successful. Before we sailed 
away we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the patient would get well. 

It was tremendously exciting to me to 
realize that wireless had literally saved 
Barrett’s life. Since then I have seen and 
heard of many incidents of the kind, but 
the thrill is still there. I have seen surgeons 
operate by wireless, dictating every move 
to some less skilled person standing beside 
a patient whose only chance for life was 
bound up in the message coming out of the 
air. The time will never be when such a 
thing can seem commonplace to me. 

From 1907 to 1912 wireless advanced 
slowly. One development of 1912 was a 
radio conference in London, in which the 
United States, together with many of the 
other nations of the earth, took part. At 
this meeting wireless communication was 
first called radio. The term was based upon 
the fact that signals are radiated outward 
in all directions in most forms of trans- 
mitters. 

In 1912 also came another and greater 
tragedy than that of the Republic to force 
commercial and scientific development on- 
ward with unprecedented speed. This was 
the sinking of the Titanic. 


News of the Titanic Disaster 


I came back to New York from the ice 
fields in 1910, and when John Wanamaker 
decided to equip his New York and Phila- 
delphia stores with radio stations more 
powerful than any then installed in the 
commercial field, I applied for the place of 
operator, because it would leave my eve- 
nings free to take a course in engineering at 
Pratt Institute. So it happened that I was 
on duty at the Wanamaker station in New 
York and got the first message from the 
Olympic, 1400 miles out at sea, that the 
Titanic had gone down. 

I have often been asked what were my 
emotions at that moment. I doubt if I felt 
at all during the seventy-two hours after the 
news came. I gave the information to the 
press associations and newspapers at once 
and it was as if bedlam had been let loose. 
Telephones were whirring, extras were be- 
ing cried, crowds were gathering around 
newspaper bulletin boards. The air was as 
disturbed as the earth. Everybody was try- 
ing to get and send messages. Some who 
owned sets had relatives or friends aboard 
the Titanic and they made frantic efforts 
to learn something definite. Finally, Presi- 
dent Taft ordered all stations in the vicinity 
except ours closed down so that we might 
have no interference in the reception of offi- 
cial news. 

Word spread swiftly that a list of sur- 
vivors was being received at Wanamaker’s 
and the station was quickly stormed by the 
grief-stricken and curious. Eventually a 
police guard was called out and the curious 
held back, but some of those most inter- 
ested in the fate of the doomed ship were 
allowed in the wireless room. Vincent 
Astor, whose father, John Jacob Astor, was 
drowned, and the sons of Isidor Straus were 
among those who looked over my shoulder 
as I copied the list of survivors. pau and 
his wife went down too. 

I remember praying fervently that the 
names these men were hoping to see would 
soon come over the keys, but they never 
did. 

Much of the time I sat with the ear 
phones on my head and nothing coming in. 
It seemed as if the whole anxious world was 
attached to those phones during the 
seventy-two hours I crouched tense in that 
station. 

I felt my responsibility keenly, and 
weary though I was, could not have slept. 
At the end of my first long tryst with the 


The MACGREGOR 
Golfer-Workman 


THE SECRET ofthe success 
of MACGREGOR Golf 
Clubs lies in the fact that 
our workmen have grown 
up with the game. But that 
is not all. Their intimacy 
and interest are kept con- 
stantly keen by play on 
our own course—which, in 
the last analysis, is the 
real proving ground for 
MACGREGOR Clubs. 
Tothis can betraced both 
the quality of construc- 
tion and correctness of 
design. 


and Irons. 
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fh" Che test of 
“How-They- Feel’ 


MACGREGOR leadership has been 
achieved because thefundamental prin- 
ciples of correct club construction have 
been followed for almost thirty years. 
Proper balance and harmony are all- 
important. Almost a third ofa century 
ago we inaugurated the practice of 
shaping, weighing and balancing each 
head to match and harmonize with a 
selected shaft to produce perfect 
rhythm. Whether you have realized 
it or not,this has been the secret of your 
success with your MACGREGORS— 
for balance is something of which one 
is scarcely conscious when it is correct 
—and it is this that makes for perfect 
timing. 


OW common it is to hear some golfer ex- 
Claim: “Gee, I wish I’d used my midiron— might 
have known I'd dub it with the spoon!” 


Almost all golfers have some “favorite” club. 
They play this one club with more confidence than 
any of the others—hence it is but natural for such 
club to deliver the best results. The element of 
doubt atises whenever they use another club—and 
doubt usually brings disaster. 


This condition develops from carrying clubs of 
mixed makes, or mixed models of the same make. 
It has been almost overcome, however, for those 
golfers who have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to buy matched sets in both Wood 


If certain of your clubs do not “just feel right” — 
if there is a lack of uniform balance between one 
club and another —if you have a “favorite” and 
your others are out of harmony with it—then n- 
vestigate a complete matched set of MACGREGORS. 
Your Pro or Dealer should have them. 


Which of These Shall We Send You? 


1—General Catalog, 2—Rule and Score Book. 


3—Golf, the Game of Games (an introduction 


to golf). 4—Stepping Stones to a Golf Course (helpful suggestions for laying out a new course). 
5—Municipal Golf Courses (a booklet mailed free to anyone interested in public golf). 


Visit our Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial International 
Exposition, Philadelphia, June 1 to December 1, 1926 


The CRAWFORD, MCGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 


Established 1829 


COURSE-TESTED (* 


Ce 


« Dayton, Ohio 


MACGREGOR 
COURSE-TESTED Gs) GOLF CLUBS 


YS GOLF CLUBS 
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EASIER STEERING * LESS ROAD, SHOCK 


Handles Your Car aah 
Like an es eo ee 
Invisible Giant ; 


Parking Your Car is 
Twice as Easy, Now 


Parking was never an easy task. Balloon tires made 
it harder. The Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear 
helps you park—reduces the effort required. The 
cam-and-lever principle practically doubles your ability 
to handle your car. On straightaways your car holds 
its course almost unaided. Ross likewise protects 
against the discomforts and dangers of road-shocks 
and jerks at the wheel, and holds your car steady and 
true in sand and gravel . . ... Ross is already standard 
equipment on more makes of cars, trucks and buses 
than any other gear. Drive a Ross-equipped car once, 
and you'll have no other. 


It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You know you can do things, and easily, with a 
lever, that are wholly impossible without one. The 
long lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear 
is one reason for the tremendous power that makes 
Ross Steering so easy. And the cam, with its variable 
pitch, constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock, that makes Ross steering so safe and so 
comfortable. 


Mail the coupon below for Free booklet “Efficiency in Steering” 
and list of Ross-equipped cars, buses and trucks. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


SS 


4 STEERING GEARS 


EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 
Ross Gear AND Toot Company, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please send me your rreze booklet,“ Efficiency in Steering,” which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
Lever principle. 


A GAtess =. yome-togrorustsn comeote cs. nex oe ee 
Car owner J Car dealer [1 Automotive jobber O, 


If you are interested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space. 
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sea, I was whisked in a taxicab to the old 
Astor House on lower Broadway and given 
a Turkish rub. Then I was rushed in an- 
other taxicab to Sea Gate, where communi- 
cation was being kept up with the Car- 
pathia, the vessel which brought in the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated Titanic. 

Here again I sat for hours—listening. 
Now we began to get the names of some of 
those who were known to have gone down. 
This was worse than the other list had 
been—heartbreaking in its finality—a 
death knell to hope. 

I passed the information on to a sorrow- 
ing world, and when messages ceased to 
come in, fell down like a log at my place and 
slept the clock around. 

The Titanic disaster placed the Marconi 
Company in undisputed leadership of the 
wireless field. Investors, realizing the need 
for radio, put up plenty of capital to give 
the company new facilities and thus turned 
this small organization into a large one. 
The United Wireless Company, one of the 
small groups which had also struggled along 
under great handicaps, was consolidated 
with Marconi, and by degrees more and 
more ships were equipped, together with 
coastal stations designed for ship and shore 
communication. In 1913, 500 American 
vessels were fitted with radio. 

The fly in the ointment was that, even 
though it was located in America, the Mar- 
coni Company was organized by British in- 
terests and operated under foreign control. 
Wireless was not yet a native product. 

Then a strange thing happened. The 
American boy discovered a new toy. He 
found that he could send messages out into 
space to be picked up by his friend on the 
other side of town, or even in a neighboring 
town. He grew so enthusiastic about his 
vivid plaything that he drew first his big 
brother and then his father into the 
charmed circle of interest. In several hun- 
dred homes throughout the country, ama- 
teurs united with scientists already work- 
ing in laboratories to bring nearer the day 
of broadcasting as we know it now. 

Occasionally a story crept into the news- 
papers about some home-town boy in Mis- 
souri or Maine or Montana who had got 
signals of distress from vessels at sea. 
Imaginative persons, looking up at infre- 
quent aerials, shivered with pleasurable 
awe at the thought of modern magic. By 
1915 the engineers of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company had suc- 
ceeded in talking by radio from the huge 
naval station at Arlington, Virginia, to 
Paris, and in the opposite direction to 
Honolulu. This feat was accomplished by 
using vacuum tubes as oscillators and voice 
magnifiers. The power of the transmitter 
was utterly inadequate to signal over so 
huge a distance except under the most 
favorable conditions. But radio was be- 
coming part of the national consciousness. 


Who Was the First Broadcaster? 


Meantime the foundation for a great 
American controversy was being laid. 
“Who was the first broadcaster?” every- 
body asks me. The answer to this question 
depends, it seems to me, upon the meaning 
of the phrase. In a sense, the first radio- 
telephone message sent—and dozens claim 
to have sent it—was the first broadcasting. 
Because of the very nature of radio, the 
message went out in all directions and could 
be picked up by anyone whose receiving 
facilities were adequate. 

I believe, however, that the effort of 
KDKA, at East Pittsburgh, in sending out 
the presidential-election returns Novem- 
ber, 1920, would be accounted the earliest 
broadcasting on an organized basis of 
service to the public. 

The event at KDKA was the result of 
amateur experimentation by Frank Con- 
rad, now assistant chief engineer with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. This man’s job was also his 
hobby. He was always tinkering with ma- 
chinery at the office and he had rigged up a 
set at home. Every night he broadcast 
phonograph selections for the benefit of 


\ 
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other amateurs who listened in. Finally , 
audience got so large and enthusiastic tl]: 
his friends began to say: ‘‘ Look here, y 
aren’t an amateur any longer. Why do 
you take your instrument over to Westii, 
house and start a regular brosdeaaam S. 
tion?” | 

That was the foundation of KDKA, | | 

H. P. Davis, vice president of the We. 
inghouse at Pittsburgh, saw in this hum) 
experiment the vision of a great publie se. 
ice. He recognized the opportunity ! 
the multiplication of the elementary sche: 
of 1920 into anational program by streng | 
ening the power of KDKA, thus inca 
its range. 

The problem was: How was a col 
furnishing such service to receive adequ 
return for the great investment necessaj/ 
Mr. Davis submitted his plans to G 
Guy Tripp, chairman of the board of - 
rectors of the company, and received ik 
only encouragement but official aul | 
to proceed with the development. — 

KDKA, since then, has expanded un} 
General Tripp’s guidance and has bla) 
the trail in many directions, includ; 
present-day experiments in  short-w; 
radio-relay transmission and the use 
higher power from transmitting stations 


Wireless a Decade Ago ~ ‘| 
The broadcasting of election returns} 


an exciting success, as judged by the sta 
ards of those days. In preparation for 
event the Westinghouse Company had si 
a limited number of simplified Hee | 
vices. These were little more than val 
teries attached to telephone head sets, 4 
few hundred homes were equipped | 
neighbors crowded in to take turns lister 
to the device. Some refused to belif 
their own ears and were fairly struck ( 
heap when newspapers confirmed the 
ings brought by the head phones. 

I recall a number of instances of then 
or less personal type of broadcasting; { 
is, of an individual making an effortio 
reach a certain other individual or ae | 
was part of one such attempt on May, 
1914. I left New York that day on 
steamship Antilles, on my way to New 
leans to attend a meeting of the associa’! 
of railway telegraph superintendents w] 
opened May nineteenth. 

At that time I was contract manage! 
the Marconi Company. We had beent 
ing various forms of the hydrogen-arera 
telephone transmitter in the Marconisl 
and at the Wanamaker station, and as ie 
Antilles sailed along we tuned in on ie 
Wanamaker station and got quite cle: y 
from my colleagues a program of phi>- 
graph music. This afforded great ame 
ment to our party and gave rise to spec 
tion that occupied us during nearly all 1e 
rest of the trip. We disagreed violery. 
Several said that the radio had gone ae 
as was possible. Others, more sangve, 
predicted part of what has come to 
today. | 

An amateur who was nth, then 

W 


1915 was Alfred N. Goldsmith, then of 
faculty of the College of the City of )) 
York, now chief broadcasting engineer’ !h 
the Radio Corporation of America. Hes 
using a telephone transmitter to reai 4 
man in Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
every evening when he began to broad 
he called the roll of the states, explai 1¢ 
that he hoped to be heard in all of tI™ 
He followed the roll call with phonogi I 
selections and got responses by letter d 
telegraph from almost every state. Ga 
smith often broadcast from his hom/ii 
lower New York, controlling the transit: 
ter up at City College by a wire line. * wa 
was very advanced for the time. — 
These instances of early personal bri 
casting are not related because they 
remarkable, but rather because they ° H 
typical of what was going on all over at 
country. 
_ So impressed was I with the work oh 
amateurs and the:interest it was aroule 
everywhere that in 1915, as assistant tril 
(Continued on Page 145) | 
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n there will be Millions 


‘Today, a pair of perfect adult feet is rare, but millions of children will reach maturity 
with perfect feet, thanks to our new method of juvenile shoe construction. 


After years of study—thousands of tests—experiments—observations—improve- 
ments—it is now the privilege of the Brown Shoe Company to announce the 
New Buster Brown Health Shoes, with several important new principles. 


The New Buster Brown Health Shoes have all—not some—of the 
_ features which progressive manufacturers for some time have known to 
be necessary in the perfect child’s shoe, but which involved manufac- 
turing problems that remained unsolved until now. 


Ten years ago Brown Shoe Company brought out the Brown 
Foot Shaping Lasts,which proved a tremendous forward 

step in juvenile shoe construction. The New Buster 

Brown Health Shoes are a development of the 
correct principles initiated at that time. 


Beauty of line and good style are in- 
creased rather than sacrificed. The 
New Buster Brown Health Shoes 
have a delightfully gay and jaunty 
smartness, and they capture an added 
charm when on the feet, because of the 
snug smoothness of fit. 


The Most Important Feature 


THE ‘‘SPRUNG-UP”’ ARCH 


The New Buster Brown Health Shoes are now 
on sale in the better shoe and department stores 
everywhere. See them. Give your children the 
advantage of wearing these new shoes. 


Fig. 1—The Old Way 
Stiff and rigid arch preventing Pliant, resilient, Sprung-up Arch, 


Fig. 2—The New Way 


conforming to the changing position 
| muscles and bones. Touching of the arch bones while walking, yet 
| the sole of the foot irregularly as _— firmly supporting the whole arch 
| the arch changes in form when _ structure at every stage of the step. 
| making the step. 


natural exercise and play of 


MVOWW Bawoe Gouger, 


Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS U.S. A. 


Also Manufacturers of Brownbilt Shoes for Men and Women 
; ; 16 Great Specialty Factories. Daily Capacity 60,000 Pairs 

| Not One—But All—These Points of Superiority 
| Protect and Strengthen Your Children’s Feet 


Buster’s Picture in Every Pair 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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. The New Sprung-up Arch: The most im- 


portant feature, as explained above. 


. Decidedly new last measurements, which 


for the first time accommodate the natural 
spread of the foot, when the weight of the 
body is put on it. There is a perfect distri- 
bution of the weight, which combined with 
the new upper pattern cut, achieves a new 
smoothness of fit without unsightly bu!z- 
ing or gaping. Pumps, straps and oxfe‘ds, 
especially, have a new neatness; of fit 
around the ankle. 


. A flexible, pliant Goodyear welted sole 


that gives absolute freedom to the bones 
and muscles of the fore part ct the foot. 


. The Shaped-to-Nature Heel Seat: Allowing 


the fleshy part of the heel to spread as it 
does when the weight is put on the bare 
foot, then gently hugging the heel above 
the spread and snugly holding it in position. 
No rubbing or blistering. 


. The Buster Brown Health Cushion Heel 


Pad: Softly cushioning the heel of the foot, 
preventing the continuous, jarring impact 
to the spine, and to the tiny sensitive bones 
of the foot. 


. Arubber heel, a further preventive of harsh, 


damaging impacts, specially set in a flanged 
effect, which imparts a new grace of line to 
the shoes, prevents “running over”, keeps 
the heel of the foot correctly centered, and 
prolongs wear and good appearance. 


7. 100% leather construction—no substitutes. 


BUSTER BRO 


OrBoys HEALTH SHOES [or Girls 
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“| SEE by the newspapers.” ... The 
authority for nine-tenths of the 
popular opinion on all current topics of 
interest ! 

But what newspapers? Are you con- 
cerned with the character and the standing 
of your newspaper—of that medium which 
furnishes the background for those per- 
sonal opinions by which you are judged? 

Scripps-Howard is the hall-mark of 
News Accuracy, sane and constructive 
LiperALisM, editorial TOLERANCE and 
political INDEPENDENCE. 


rt Le fh 


DITORS of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers think straight and write 
straight. Their news columns are full of 
facts, but free from opinion; their editorial 
columns are full of logic, but free from 
demagoguery and vituperation. 


bf Cf A 


Nice Pollyannas nor journal- 
4 istic grouches, these newspapers 
are the focal point of every movement 
tending to make life more livable for 
the people of their com- 
munities. 


These newspapers are 
good citizens of their 
communities. They are 
always too busy to 
quarrel with individuals, 
but never too busy to 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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What are the 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD newspapers} 


engage in a good fight for a good cause. ° 


This is truly American journalism .. . 
Scripps-Howard journalism . . . a journal- 
ism which is well rewarded because its 
editors make their newspapers not only 
popular, but—respected! 


° 


\ 


\ 


AND \confidence—the greatest rew 


h b al 

which readers can bestow—is givn 

in ovet*wing measure to the twenty-fr 
Scripps-i?oward newspapers by mvceé 


than a million and a half families. 


id 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER} 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

Cleveland (Ohio) - - - - - Press Denver (Colo.) - - - - - Express Youngstown (Ohio) - - 
Baltimore (Md.) = - = - = Post Toledo (Ohio) - - - - - News-Brr Et. Worthy (Texas) ies 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) - - -  ; - Press Columbus (Ohio) - - - - Crrizen Oklahoma City (Okla.) — - 
San Francisco (Calif.) - - - - News Akron (Ohio) - - - - Times-Press Evansville (Ind.) = - - 
Washington (D.C.) - - - - New Birmingh¢ Al: Post Knopvile (Tenn) ioe 

vast atc ). C. EWws irmingham (Ala.) - - - - = OST El Paso (Texas) - - - 
Cincinnati (Ohio) - - - - -  Posr Memphis (Tenn.) - - - - - Press San Diego (Calif.) - - 
Indianapolis (Ind.) - - - - Times Houston (Texas) - - - = .-. Press Terre Haute (Ind.) - - 


} 


h\ | 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 
- TrELreram Covington (Ky.) - - Kewrvcxy F® 
- - Press Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Srare-Trps! 
- - News *Kentucky edition of the Cincinnati Post. 
- + Press ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Io. 
= =) News National Representatives 
- - Posr 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
- - Sun Chicago Seattle Clevend 
- - Posr Sani Francisco Detroit Los Angies 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
anager of the Marconi Company, I sub- 
\itted a report urging the company to con- 
ne itself no longer to the ocean. Waxing 
rophetic, I visioned a radio music box ar- 
inged for several different wave lengths 
hich should be changeable with the throw- 
ig of a single switch or the pressing of a 
ngle button. 
|IThave that report before me now, for I 
so sure its predictions would some day 
> fulfilled that I kept it in spite of unen- 
puraging comment. I was writing, remem- 
not as an inventor, for I have never 
that, but as an engineer and business 
an who could not help seeing the trend of 

times. 

[ said: “‘The radio music box could be 
pplied with amplifying tubes and a Joud- 
eaking telephone, all of which could be 
y mounted in one box. The box could 
Jaced upon a table in the parlor or liv- 
jg room, the switch set accordingly and 
e transmitted music received.” 

T explained that there should be no diffi- 
ity in receiving music perfectly when 
itted within a radius of twenty-five 


“Within such a radius there reside hun- 
s of thousands of families,’’ I wrote ex- 
tedly; “and-as all could simultaneously 
e from a single transmitter, there 
d be no question of obtaining suffi- 
ly loud signals to make the perform- 
‘enjoyable. The power of the trans- 
r could be made five kilowatts if 
sary, to cover even a short radius of 
ty-five to fifty miles, thereby giving 
oud signals in the home, if desired. 
use of head telephones would be ob- 
by this method. The development 
ll loop antenne to go with each radio 
¢ box would likewise solve the antenna 
lem. 

The same principle could be extended 
numerous other fields—as, for example, 
g lectures at home which can be 
ade perfectly audible. Also events of 
\ttional importance could be simulta- 
ously announced and received. 
“Baseball scores could be transmitted in 
e air by the use of one set installed at the 
dlo Grounds, The same would be true of 
her cities. This proposition would be 
lly interesting to farmers and others 
in outlying districts removed from 


J 
| 
| 


| 


hey could enjoy concerts, lectures, re- 


|t city within their radius.” 


‘ 


When Radio Went to War 


The position of the Marconi Company at 
at time, as to research facilities, capital 
id patents, would not permit the carrying 
at of such a scheme. Furthermore, it 
jemed a radical departure from anything 
iat had ever been done, and there were 
_ any objections from every source as to the 
chnical and commercial nonfeasibility. I 
id to wait six years to see my dream 
pveloped. 
As we have seen, radio, in its industrial 
-ginnings, followed the call of the sea. In 
lages the sea had been the mystery which 
an had tried in vain to solve. Beyond its 
m edges lay land, peoples and continents 
range to early humanity. Even the 
odern, when he took passage aboard an 
ean liner, steamed away into silence until 
ported from shore days or weeks later. 
‘By 1915, to supplement the shore-to- 
_\ip stations, anumber of high-powered sta- 
i had been built in the United States 
T transoceanic telegraphy. Only here, 
fortunately, the industry had grown in 
vance of the art. The key to constant re- 
\ble transoceanic service had not yet been 
und by those who controlled the basic 
dio patents. 
| That is, existing equipment did not gen- 
ate sufficient power in suitable form to 
ansmit radio messages continuously 
Toss the Atlantic. Industry recognized 
je situation, and in Schenectady, New 
ork, for ten years the General Electric 
— had been working upon the task 


. By the purchase of a radio music - 
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of designing and building a high-speed, con- 
tinuous-wave, alternating-current machine 
which might be used instead of a spark ap- 
paratus to transmit signals across the 
breadth of the ocean. 

At last the experiments succeeded. 
Representatives of the Marconi Company 
of England hurried to this country to ne- 
gotiate for the sole and exclusive rights of 
the Alexanderson alternator. 

In the midst of their parleying came the 
war. Then, that noforeign country might be 
permitted to control its communications 
with the air, the United States Government 
took over the high-powered stations of the 
Marconi Company of America. I was 
thrown in with the other liabilities and 
assets. And so I was privileged to witness 
the rebirth of radio and the actual prelim- 
inaries to broadcasting. Under the stress of 
a national need, commercial laboratories 
and individuals poured out their best to the 
Government. And the Government took 
what it would, as it must, in the stress of a 
national emergency. 


Retaining American Leadership 


The General Electric Company tem- 
porarily discontinued negotiations for the 
sale of the Alexanderson alternator and 
placed its entire development at the service 
of the nation. The alternator was installed 
at the government-operated wireless sta- 
tion at New Brunswick, New Jersey, and 
remodeled the entire system of wireless 
transmission. As a result, for the first 
time continuous and practically uninter- 
rupted communication was made possible 
through the air with other nations. A later 
report of the Federal Trade Commission, 
issued by the Government, called the New 
Brunswick station the first on the Atlantic 
Coast which transmitted radio messages 
continuously and reliably. 

Suddenly, thrilled by the knowledge that 
it could no longer happen, every thinking 
American awoke to the fact that up to this 
time the cutting of a cable might nearly 
have isolated an entire nation. Radio 
telegraphy took on new significance and be- 
came a subject of research and experiment 
in the great workshop of the Government. 
One brick was laid upon another so rapidly 
that an entirely new structure sprang up in 
a few months. 

And then came peace and a problem: 
Should radio be demobilized? Should the 
United States relinquish the leadership of 
the air which American inventive genius, 
industrial vision and capital had made 
possible? Should our transoceanic com- 
munications by radio pass again under alien 
control? The patent fight was due to begin 
all over again. The vacuum tube, an out- 
growth of the Fleming tube, was the heart 
of radio and the heart of litigation as well. 
The basic patent was owned and controlled 
by the Marconi Company of America, but 
many improvements had been added by 
others, notably Lee De Forest, to the orig- 
inal device. Patents for these were in differ- 
ent hands and the conflicting groups were 
each refusing to cross-license the other. It 
looked as if the industry would come to a 
standstill, because no one person or group 
of persons held enough patents to go ahead. 

Finally, on April 5, 1919, asmall group of 
men came together at the call of Rear Ad- 
miral W. H. G. Bullard, of the United 
States Navy, the Government’s senior rep- 
resentative in control of United States radio 
during the war, and Lieutenant Com- 
mander S. C. Hooper, then, as now, head 
of the radio division in the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering of the United States Navy. 
Admiral Bullard and Commander Hooper 
knew that the General Electric Company 
was about to conclude negotiations with the 
Marconi Company of England for the use 
of the Alexanderson alternator. They 
thought the situation critical for American 
interests. 

Admiral Bullard pointed out the ‘“dan- 
gers that would ensue if the control of the 
Alexanderson machine should be sold to any 
foreign government or foreign private com- 
panies,” and predicted that to turn a system 
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RUSCO stops quicker 


EN Rika tr 


My car stopped in 45 feet 
going 25 miles an hour! 


“HONK!” isn’t always enough. You 
cannot always depend upon the 
agility of the pedestrian. Just imagine 
how you would feel if you struck, in- 
jured or killed him! It certainly pays in 
peace of mind to drive with superior 
quality, properly adjusted brake lining. 


After a series of tests made on Jan. 
21, 1925, Mr. Thos. J. Whalen, Presi- 
dent, Knight Cab Co., of Toledo, Ohio, 
signed the following statement: ‘Our 
Cabs, with two-wheel brakes, lined with 
Rusco Brake Lining, can be stopped, 
going 25 miles an hour, in 45 feet.” 


That’s 10 feet quicker than police 
requirements. Perhaps, thanks to Rusco 
Brake Lining, the difference between a 
miss and a crash. 


Rusco Products 


BRAKE LINING 
(Illustrated on Essex band) 
Emergency Brakes for Fords 
Removable Transmission 
Bands for Fords 
Asbestos-and-Wire Clutch 
Facings 
Hood Lacings Stop the Rattle 
Endless Fan Belts 
Transmission Linings—a type 
for every purpose: ‘“*Truck- 
bestos” for trucks; and ““SS”’ 
to prevent chatter 
Tire Straps and Towing Line 


Brakes when Wet, too 


RUSCO is an all-weather lining. It will 
stop your car in wet weather just as 
quickly as in dry. It is treated with a 
special compound so that water has no 
effect. It keeps you Safe, rain or shine. 


Costs you no more + 


YOUR repair man pays more for Rusco 
than for ordinary brake lining. But he 
doesn’t charge you any more. When 
your brakes need relining, get the bene- 
fit of Rusco extra safety. Get the con- 
scientious service of a Rusco repair man 
who takes less profit to give you a safer 
job; and who is an expert in using 
special mechanical equipment that in- 
sures correct riveting of lining to brake 
bands and proper countersinking of 
rivet heads. 


Rusco Brake Lining resists water, 
heat, oil, dirt and wear. It will not 
burn. Look for the name Rusco and 
silver cross-bars stamped on the lining. 
Have your brakes inspected today at 
the nearest Rusco Service Station. 
“Brake Inspection is your Protection.” 
The Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Connecticut. Established 
1830. Branch offices at New York, 
Chicago and Atlanta. 


GARAGEMEN NOTE: Check and mail coupon today for the 
famous Rusco Service Station proposition to the trade 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 


Station. 


Mail this coupon for FREE booklet and sample 


RUSSELL MFG. CO., Dept. E6, Middletown, Conn. 


Send me your free booklet about Rusco Brake Lining, 
sample of Lining and name of nearest Rusco Service 


Te 


If garage man, check here, attach to your letter 
or billhead and mail for trade information. 
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Railroad locomotive 
Versus 


Kreolite Block Floors 


Any other floor would have crumbled and gone to pieces under the 
terrific shock and weight of a railroad engine. 


This illustration is made from an actual photograph of what hap- 
pened in this plant. 


Notice the groove in the floor made by the wheels of the locomotive 
after it left the track without injuring in any way the balance of the floor. 


This is just one instance where Kreolite Wood Block Floors laid 
with the tough end-grain up have proven our claim that they insure 
you the maximum of strength, endurance, and economy. Our Kreolite 
Engineers will study your needs without any obligation on your part. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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such as was embodied in the New Bruns- 
| wick station over to the control of foreign 
| interests would be to renounce American 
He called it the pa- 
triotic duty of American industry to estab- 
lish a wholly American company to meet 
the competition of other radio interests in 
the world. 

Reporting his remarks later to the 
United States Naval Institute, Admiral 
Bullard said: ‘‘I pointed out that our citi- 
zens had never played any prominent part 
in cable communication and that here was 
a chance to retain in American hands the 
complete domination of radio communica- 
tion in the United States, as well as Central 
and South America. I made reference to a 
policy of wireless doctrine, similar to the 
greater Monroe Doctrine, by which the 
control of radio on this continent would 
remain in American hands. 

“The chairman finally announced that 
as the matter had been presented to them, 
it would be a most unpatriotic action to 
proceed with negotiations with the English 
company, and so far as the directors then 
present could do so, they would proceed no 
further in the contemplated sale of the 
Alexanderson machine.” 

In this manner was formed the Radio 
Corporation of America, with Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of directors, 
and Edward J. Nally, president. Mr. 
Young, then vice president of the General 
Electric Company, now chairman of that 
company, as well as of the Radio Corpora- 
tion, saw the value of a move which not 
only would prevent the control of an im- 
portant machine from falling into alien 
hands but would afford an opportunity for 
building around this nucleus a system of 
radio communication which would take 
over the patents and going business in this 
country of a company controlled from 
abroad, and at thesame time give the Amer- 
ican public a competitive method of inter- 
national communication independent of 
the accidents of war or peace. 

There followed then mobilization of the 
necessary patents, and the threatened paral- 
ysis was averted, but not before the situa- 
tion had finally impelled the United States 
Navy Department to write to the interests 
concerned, appealing for an agreement be- 
tween the holders of basic patents whereby 
the public could be freely supplied with 
vacuum tubes and other radio necessities. 


Talking to the Whole World 


After its formation, the Radio Corpora- 
tion began to build a radio central on the 


north shore of Long Island—a superpower 


radio system that simultaneously could 


send messages to and receive them from the 
great nations of the world. This giant of 
radio, with its steel towers covering more 
than ten square miles of land, was opened 
on November 5, 1921, by President Hard- 
ing. The President’s accompanying message 
was received simultaneously and directly 
in twenty-eight countries of the world, 
It read: 

“To be able to transmit a message by 
radio in expectation that it may reach every 
radio station in the world is so marvelous a 
scientific and technical achievement as to 
justify special recognition. It affords pe- 
culiar gratification that such a message, 
from the chief executive of the United 
States of America, may be received in every 
land, from every sky, by peoples with 
whom our nation is at peace and amity. 
That this happy situation may ever con- 
tinue and that the peace which blesses our 
own land may presently become the fortune 
of all lands and peoples is the earnest hope 
of the American nation.” 

While these stirring events were taking 
place, I, with all the others who believed 
in the future of radio, was hard at work. 
During 1919-20, I was commercial mana- 
ger of the Radio Corporation, the same 
position I had held in the Marconi Com- 
pany. Then on April 29, 1921, I became 
general manager. 

The time was near when radio was to 
take a definite place in American life, and 
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the men were not wanting who could a 
complish this task. Mr. Young was a farn 
er’s boy, born at Vanhornesville, in th 
state of New York; and Mr. Nally, th 
first president of the Radio Corporatior 
had started his career in the communic;| 
tions world as a messenger boy of ten. | 

It was Mr. Nally, with his experienc 
in communications, who carried out j 
practical detail Mr. Young’s vision of 
world-wide system of American radio con 
munication. 

He gaye me my first opportunity tal a 
sist in this program of development andi 
find my life work.» In his kindly way }| 
tempered the ambition of youth by h 
mature experience. | 

Gen. J. G. Harbord, who succeeded M 
Nally, came to the Radio Corporation at | 
sacrifice to a brilliant career in the Unite! 
States Army. 

The radio art and industry faced virg) 
problems of production, organization an 
service, and General Harbord could offi! 
the highest ideals of public duty and 
genius for organization. The measure | 
his success is best gauged by the presei| 
position of radio, both as an art and as | 
industry. 


How Radio Works 


i 

At this point, by special request, as t] 
broadcast announcers put it, I am going )| 
try to tell in a nontechnical way how rad| 
works. I find it difficult, however, to de. 
with this subject on a strictly nontecka 
basis. ” 
Broadly speaking, radio broadcasting, 


though invisible to the eye, has many anal 
‘gies in our daily life. Thus, a stone droppi| 
into a pool of water creates a wave moti : 
which travels outward from the pi 
where the stone is dropped. Your ¢ 
strikes or vibrates a bell to call you to ¢ 
ner and the transfer of this signal tak| 
place by sound waves made up of varyij| 
degrees of air pressure. These are trar 
lated by the human ear into what we ci; 
audible sound. Your janitor kindles a fi) 
in the furnace and the energy released | 
the fuel generates heat waves which a/ 
responded to by the nerves of the hum) 
body. 4 

The electric waves used in radio coi 
munication are projected into space by 
group of wires suspended vertically or ho 
zontally which are commonly called 
aerial. These electric waves are set in| 
motion by vibratory electric curren 
which are made to surge back and forth 
the aerial by the radio transmitter. ] 

By the proper form of control apparat! 
these waves may be radiated outward frc| 
the transmitting station in the form of t 
dots and dashes of the telegraph code, | 
they may be made torise and fall instreng| 
by the sound waves created by the hum 
voice or by musical instruments. Thus, 
radio broadcasting sound waves are gi| 
erated by the human voice or by mus 
These are picked up by a device termed t} 
microphone, which, in turn, causes t 
strength of the electric wave radiated | 
the aerial to conform with the variatic 
of the sound waves created in the stu) 
by the artists and musicians. The elect) 
waves now travel outward in all directic 
at the speed of light—186,000 miles 
second—and continue in their passage ur 
they strike the aerial attached to the | 
ceiving set, in which they produce vt 
feeble currents having the precise char 
teristics of the sound waves impressed up 
the microphone. 

So far, the currents in the receiving ‘> 
paratus are still electrical. They are 
weak, however, that they require amplifi 
tion. This is accomplished by the use 
one or more amplifying tubes, which - 
crease their strength to the point wh? 
they will cause the detector to function.) 

The detector is the device which even'- 
ally converts these electrical currents ip 
audible sounds; that is, changes them ii) 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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aves the Way 


to Smooth - Kasy- 
Comfortable Riding 


When your car is equipped with Stromberg Super Shock Absorbers 
you will experience the delightful sensation of having rough roads 
paved as you go, with all bumps and bad spots rolled out and a 
smooth roads made even smoother. = 


oe 
Senor rte 


You will be astonished, too, how much easier your car will be 
to control and how much safer to drive. 


Get the fullest enjoyment from your car; profit by the saving in 
its upkeep through the minimizing of wear and tear—have it 
equipped today with Stromberg Super Shock Absorbers. Read the 
twelve special features below, then see your automobile dealer or 
write direct to us giving name and model of your car. 


QTROMBERG 


SUPErF 


HOCK ABSORBERS 


TWELVE SPECIAL FEATURES 


1—Designed on a new and better 7—No greasing or oiling required. 
principle. 8—Operate uniformly Summer and 

2—Regulate spring action to exactly Winter. 
the correct degree under all driving 9—Built to measure for each make 
conditions. of car. 

3—Provide smooth, easy riding with 10—Last as long as your car. 


either Balloon or Standard Tires. 


11—Sold and guaranteed by a lead- 
4—Working parts protected against 


ing and responsible manufac- 


dirt, water and oil. turer. 
5—Heavy steel cable will not break, 12—Each set in separate package 
stretch or rust. which contains all necessary fit- 


6—No adjustments are ever necessary. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 
68 East 25th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Direct Factory Branches 


tings for installation. 


Stromberg 
Special 
Carburetors 


The only carburetors built special for each model of 
engine. Give that complete satisfaction desired by 
all car drivers. Maximum power—quickest pick-up 
—smoother running at all speeds—greatest economy. 

Have your car Stromberg equipped for best results. 


Stromberg Electric 


Windshield Wiper 


You cannot know the satisfaction and feeling of 
safety while driving in rain, fog, sleet or snow until 
you have one of these perfect vision wipers on your car. 
Two speeds. Adjustable pressure on glass. Unusually 
economical on battery current. Operates perfectly 
under all driving conditions. Dependable always. 


NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON 
517 West 57th St. 760 Commonwealth Ave. 84-86 Hancock Ave.-W 


1609 Hennepin Ave. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Milman’s St. & Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea S. W-10 


DETROIT 


KANSAS CITY 
1809 McGee St. 
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No wa 
wea 


HE tread gives full 
road contact from one 


extreme edge to the other. 


That’s why there is a total 
absence of spotty, wavy, 
uneven, irregular wear. 


This, with the sturdy, de- | 
pendable construction— | 
six plies and no reclaimed | 
rubber—means traction, 
safety, and mileage. 


Quality—A Pennsylvania Product 
; 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, ING 


. Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylva 


(Continued from Page 146) 
orm where they have the characteristics 
the sound waves impressed upon the 
erophone at the transmitting station. 
ese sound currents are further amplified, 
1 finally directed into the loud speaker, 
m which they emerge in the form of 
jible sound or music. 
Jne hears much in radio conversation of 
term ‘‘frequency,”’ but it is simply an- 
er way of denoting the number of waves 
yerated in a second of time. Radio has 
9 kinds of frequencies: First, voice, or 
lio, frequencies, which lie in the range of 
£0-10,000 vibrations a second; and radio 
quencies, which vibrate at the rate of 
000 to 300,000,000 times a second. 
The waves which are projected into space 
the aerial at the transmitting station are 
lio frequencies; that is, they vibrate 
re than 10,000 times a second. The 
ind waves which are picked up in 
‘broadcast studio and impressed upon the 
nsmitting apparatus by the microphone 
voice, or audio, waves, which really 
resent the notes of the musical scale or 
‘inflections of the voice. 
Now in order to receive messages by 
fio the station of the receiver must be 
\ed to the station of the sender; that is, 
wave length of the receiving apparatus 
st be adjusted so as to be identical with 
t of the transmitting station. This in- 
ves the process of tuning, and to this end 


aiving apparatus is invariably fitted with - 


trol devices by which the receiving set 
tuned to the frequency or the wave 
gth of the transmitter. 

Ve are often asked what we mean by 
ave length.’ In the case of an ocean 
ve, the meaning of the term is easily un- 
stood; for obviously the length of the 
ve is the distance from the crest of one 
ve to the crest of the next, or from the 
low of one wave to the hollow of the 
it. Radio waves, although invisible, also 
te definite lengths, the length varying 
rh the frequency of vibration. Thus, if 
: crowd 1,000,000 radio waves into a 
ond of time, it is clear that the distance 
'n the crest of one wave to the crest of 
ither will be relatively short, and actu- 
| about 1000 feet. If, on the other hand, 
/project but 20,000 waves into space in a 
ond of time, the distance from crest to 
rit will be correspondingly greater, or 50,- 
( feet. Described in another way, liek 
rjwencies in radio motion mean short 
yes and low frequencies refer to long 
yres. Broadcasting is carried on at wave 
esths from 200 to 550 meters. The fre- 
incies used, therefore, vary from 1,500,- 
( a second to approximately 550,000 a 
end. 


Who Invented the Radio? 


iy now and then somebody wants to 
w: “Who invented the radio anyway?” 
!; popular idea about any invention is 
It it must have sprung full-fledged from 
i brain of some exceptionally clever per- 
c, That, of course, is not true; particu- 
ay of radio. 
am only a layman myself in the scien- 
i laboratories and can realize how difficult 
ts; for the inventor and the person for 
vim he invents—that is, you, me and 
“*ybody who owns a radio set—to be- 
‘cle really well acquainted. Science has 
town language—a language usually far 
complicated for the rest of us. The re- 
is that radio owners, as a whole, know 
r¢7 little about how the radios they have 
nvheir front parlors got that way. Yet 
th development of radio is as full of ro- 
Mice as the fact of its existence. 
7e must remember that most of the im- 
brvements i in radio, or in any other device 
the kind, go on, after a certain point, in 
; ‘h great commercial laboratories as part 
of daily routine. Bit by bit, new discov- 
I's are made, new refinements aedee and 
principles iscarded: 
ften, no one person is responsible for 
e improvements and so it-is not quite 


se all of it. 


‘ for any one person to get the credit—, 
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Another thing to be remembered is that 
there are long, expensive steps between the 
laboratory demonstration of a phenomenon 
and its appearance on a shop shelf ready to 
be sold to you. 

The history of radio can be adorned in- 
definitely with tales of the battered hopes of 
eager inventors. H. G. Wells wrote of a 
fight in the air. The past ten years have 
been a continual battle over the air—a 
struggle for patents among inventors and 
for air supremacy among nations. The end 
is not yet in sight. Every now and again 
some judge makes a new decision and every 
month or so a fresh suit is filed. 


Leaving it to His Subconscious 


It is easy to see why this is the case. The 
process of invention is one of inspiration on 
the basis of the path which progress is tak- 
ing. I have never been an inventor, but I 
have known a good many and I have al- 
ways been interested in watching the proc- 
esses of their minds. 

- Except on the stage or in a novel, it sel- 
dom happens that an invention pops full- 
grown into some genius mind, large as life 
and only waiting for the proper tools to put 
it into immediate operation. In other days, 
before there were so many in the field, it is 
true that it was possible to credit indi- 
viduals with certain inventions; such as, 
say, Whitney with the cotton gin. 

At the same time, even these inventions 
could hardly be said to have sprung full- 
grown from the brains of their inventors. 
They were pieced together patiently, al- 
most painfully, throughout years of hard 
study and thought. 

Sometimes, though not so often as ro- 
mantic writers would have us believe, a 
man starts out with the definite idea of 
making one thing, only to end up by getting 
a result which, though it may be important, 
is still not at all what he intended it to be. 

As a rule, invention comes about—at 
least modern invention—something like 
this: The fieid in which a scientist is inter- 
ested calls for some specific improvement. 
He decides to try to work out the problem, 
or else is assigned to the task. Perhaps a 
number of persons in his laboratory are set 
to help him. He experiments along the line 
laid out, reads everything he can find on the 
subject, and finally, having gorged himself 
with his theme, goes about something else 
for a while, or perhaps even takes a rest 
cure so that his inventive powers may have 
a chance to work during a period of incu- 
bation. 

This leaves everything up to his sub- 
conscious mind. Sometimes the subcon- 
scious mind is stubborn and refuses to 
function. Again, it may solve the problem 
promptly. Obviously, three or four persons 
working in this way might get the same 
results almost at the same time. Who is to 
say which of these has the best right to it? 
Naturally the law decides that the man 
who first makes the invention is the true 
inventor, even if he is only a few days ahead 
of the others. Then the second, third and 


fourth men come along, and of course it. 


seems unbelievable to them that somebody 
has beat them to what they regarded as 
their very own brain child. Hach wants a 
patent, too, and tries to show a priority 
claim. And so patent interferences, suits 
and countersuits begin. 

Interestingly enough, since broadcasting 
officially started in 1920, there have been 
almost no radio inventions of a revolution- 
ary character. When the war ended, prac- 
tically all the important inventions for 
transmitting and receiving messages were 
in existence. They had only to be refined 
and adapted and placed in the proper com- 
binations. This had to be done by trained 
engineers, as the needs of the public were 
gauged. Early crudities were due more to 


lack of knowledge of what was necessary in | 


the way of- adaptation than to any grave 


deficiencies in the fundamental principles | 


of the existing inventions. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr, Sarnoff and Miss McBride. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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Buy Direct From Mill ! 


Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 
No. 633, 5 
rooms and 
bath; many 
built-in con- 
veniences. 
Materials 


$1795 


Send for 
Book of 


shipped direct to you from our own mills. 


tomers. 


Framing Lumber Cut and 
Fitted at Mill 

We saw, cut and fit all parts 
possible by machinery. Saves ex- 
pensive hand-sawing when you 
build; no waste. Permanent, year- 
round homes; conform to all city 
building codes. 


tion Guarantee. 


to follow that hundreds put 
Gordon-Van Tine Homes. 


Garages $89 Up 
Easy to put up. 


Free Estimates 
Send us your 
bills to figure 
on any job. 
We quote 
freight paid. 


ZZ 


Summer Cottages 
Well- panned: 
3 to, rooms. 


SCRACIGEES osc 166s 


814 Case St. 


i ce Oe US SSeS Coste 


200 Wome Plans! 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish complete 
plans, architectural service, lumber and building material 
Many built-in 
conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. Homes 
planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 200,000 cus- 
Many write we save them up to $2,000. 


Highest Quality Material 

Backed by our 20 year Satisfac- 
We furnish all 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, trim, stairwork, hardware, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and 
enamels for one guaranteed price. 


You Can Even Do the Building Yourself 


The material is so accurately cut and the plans so easy 


up their own 


Four Big Mills 
In the heart 
of best lumber 
sections. We 
ship from one 
nearest you. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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This5 | 
Room Home 


Van Tine Homes”’ 


Shows floor-plans, photos, descrip- 
tions, modern homes, 4 to 10 rooms; 
bungalows, Colonial town and coun- 
try homes. Also ask for Building 
Material Catalog. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
814 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


I am interested and expect to 


O Build a 


OJ Repair a. 


Send me proper catalog. 


Name = 


Address. =—_ 


Too Busy to Take These Extra Dollars? 
Just Read What Ira Gaulke Was Doing 


ce 


1 Almost everyone 
¢ knows and likes The 
Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 


Thousands send their 

¢* subscriptions direct 

tous. Many would rather 

let you collect a-profit on 
them. 


You need no business 

¢ experience. No cap- 

ital. Liberal cash com- 
missions from the start. 


last year. 
promoting amateur shows; playing in the local band; 
drilling with the National Guard. Now and then I get a 
chance to sleep.” 


°6 


When He Cleared 


Extra 


“In a Couple of Hours” 


Y regular business of distributing newspapers occu- 
pies most of my time,” Ira M. F. Gaulke wrote us 


“Am finishing my work at the University; 


Now Gaulke is through college. 
picking up spare cash by the Curtis Plan? No! Curtis 
subscriptions sell too easily and the cash profits are too 
generous! He’s making a collection of them to buy a home. 


Consider that program, and the fact that Gaulke earned 
the coveted Phi Beta Kappa key forscholarship. Then this: 
“T have never put in a full day at Curtis work, but I 
cleared six dollars in a couple of hours one afternoon.” 


And through with 


Do you want extra dollars—for a home, a car, anything 
at all? In a few minutes a day, an hour a week, a day a 
month, you can earn substantially in your own neighbor- 
hood. Clip the coupon to get the facts. 


THE CURTIS 

PUBLISHING CO. Name 
441 Independence Square 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Street 
Writemehow! canearn 

extra money in my City 


spare time by your 
plan, if Ii like it: 
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Because largesumsare involved, 
his decisions have to be right. 
His personality is invariably 
of the substantial sort. § The 
Florsheim “Banker” has the up- 
standing, conservative, sober 
style of its namesake—a shoe 
that is worn permanently by 
the substantial type of man. 


Most Styles $10 


Tue FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers « 


The BANKER 
Style A210 


J: FLORSHEIM SHOE 


i 
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Fix Your Punctures 
this Quick Lasy Wavy. 


) Anywhere on the Road ‘G) 


Anyone can make heat-welded 
(VULCANIZED) puncture 
repairs with this handy little 
Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer. 


Simply clamp a Shaler Patch- 
&-Heat Unit over the puncture 
and light the prepared solid 
fuel it contains. In five min- 
utes take off the pan and throw 
it away. The piece of rubber 
on the bottom of the pan is 
heat-welded (VULCANIZED) 
to the tube. 50 MILLION of 
these patches were used in 1925. 


You can get the complete 
outfit, including Clamp and 12 
Patch-&- Heat Units, for only 
$1.50 wherever auto supplies 
are sold. Slightly higher in 
Canada and far West. 


C. A. SHALER CO. 
Waupun, Wis., U.S.A. 
‘Branch Factories: 
Beeston, England, and 

Montreal 


3 


CLAMP ON 
APATCH 
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Tag SAVING WAGE 


(Continued from Page 27) 


indices to prosperity increase steadily as 
wages rise, many of us persist in a fear 
that high wages will gobble us up and 
destroy everything. 

Recently I have been wondering if this 
is not because we still regard wages as an 
item of cost instead of a form of invest- 
ment. Certainly it is due to a lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the economic law of wages, 
and to the assumptions that normally take 
the place of specific information. Consid- 
ered from the point of view of investment, 
it is possible to show that the expense of 
high wages is not in the rate of pay, but in 
the protest and its consequences—the limi- 
tation of what we get out of the wage. We 
are prone now to think of this protest only 
in terms of strikes and lockouts, the visible 
limitations of production. Actually they 
represent only a minor percentage. The 
major items are to be found in waste and 
inefficiency arising from the covert dis- 
agreement between employer and employe 
as to what wages are. If we can come to an 
agreement on this point I am convinced we 
shall do more in one stroke to eliminate the 
open and visible rupture of the strike than 
all we have done before. 

The idea that we have been looking at 
wages from the wrong side of the road has 
been in my mind for some years. It led 
me, four or five years ago, into the begin- 
ning of a study of the wage problem which 
has developed a mere theory into a convic- 
tion. In my dealings with the labor move- 
ment I had become impressed with the 
thought that our progress in the search for 
industrial peace was being delayed because 
of a lack of information. There must, I 
reasoned, be some law which all might 
grasp, some starting point to set us on the 
right track. Here was a problem that had 
occupied the attention of men for all time. 
Surely the accumulated experience of em- 
ployers as set down by the historians and 
economists should furnish the solution. 


A Steadily Rising Wage Scale 


_ So I set out to learn what wages are in 
the light of economic law, and before long 
I had made the amazing discovery that no- 
body had ever taken the trouble to find out. 
Since then I have delved into all the avail- 
able records here and abroad, and I have 
been increasingly amazed at the lack of in- 
formation. Not only in the matter of 
wages, but for many centuries in every- 
thing that had to do with business and in- 
dustry, historians and economists alike 
have ignored the builder to write libraries 
about the destroyer. We see this reflected 
to a diminishing degree in our own times 
in the custom of looking down on the 
worker—a custom once applied to all busi- 
ness. 

In view of this attitude it was only 
natural that work and its pay should have 
been ignored for so long a period. Yet from 


the few scattered references I have been 


able to find, I have become convinced that 
the rise of man is nothing but the rise of the 
wage rate. The parallel is to me the most 
striking thing in history. All through the 
centuries wages have been going up, if only 
an inch at atime. The rise has been so ab- 
solutely unbroken over the long pull that it 
seems like a law of Nature. 

The most easily grasped example is to be 
found in our own relatively recent Anglo- 
Saxon history, because it applies to condi- 
tions we can visualize. Not long after the 
war a British economist was a good deal in- 
terested by the demand then current that 
wages must go back to the prewar level. 
Economic restoration, it was thought, 
would be impossible until that happened. 
This economist was moved to look back to 
see if after every great war economic 
restoration was obliged to wait until wages 
sank to their prewar level. 

While he was about it the economist de- 
cided to go very far back. He was lucky 
enough to find intact the records covering 


the building trades had advanced fro 


ciations by men in the same trade, but «) 


the building of such places as the Tower 9 
London, Westminster Abbey, Windso 
Castle, and other old public works in Eng 
land. These records showed him that Bea 
the Tower of London was built a Britis) 
carpenter got five cents a day for his wage 
That was probably the average wage ;}; 
every trade or occupation. By followin 
these and other records down to the presen 
time the economist learned this: # 
At the end of every period of fifty Year 
the average wage of the British wor 


to 40 per cent. The rule never failed to 
good for every period of fifty years, 
stretch of seven and a half cent 
Every great war, like the Wars of th 
Roses, the Cromwellian War, the pe 
wars, the war with Napoleon, had natural] 
sent wages up by drawing off men an| 
making labor scarce. During the recey 
World War wages went up more than 30) 
per cent. The economist was unable {| 
learn whether former wars had booste| 
wages to the same extent. But this he di 
find: That wars or no wars, the wage sca, 
never once failed to register its 20 to 40 pi 
cent rise every fifty years. 


From Five Cents to Five Dollars 


In other words, once the working me 
had climbed to a new rung in the wage la). 
der he sawed off all the rungs under hir| 
He never descended again unless all ciyi| 
zation went with him. He always climbe| 
The rate of the climb was often so slow | 
to be imperceptible to him, but over ¢] 
centuries it never stopped. And alwayst) 
rate advanced. It took the worker 7 
years to get from five cents a day to fi 
dollars a day. But if we begin with t 
first records of slavery, back in the earlie 
days of Egypt and Babylonia, we may 
safe in assuming that it took him ten tim 
as long to reach the nickel. 

*. Doubtless the rate of pay, and even 1| 
right to any wage, fell temporarily, age 
and again, with many civilizations, duri! 
that period of 7000 to 10,000 years befc 
the ending of the Dark Ages and the beg) 


that it rose each time a little higher. 
murabi, a Babylonian king who lived 
the time of Abraham—2200 B. C. 
provision for a slave to buy his fr 
under certain circumstances. The G 
workman was better off than his ancestot | 
1000. years earlier in Babylonia or Egy 
He was regarded as having no soul, but; 
least freedom was his, or within reach) al 
he was known as a manual artist. | 
though slavery persisted, more modifi 
tions appeared when Rome conquered 
world. Slaves were freed and set up! 
business by their aristocratic masters. 1? 
worker was conceded a soul, and in tol! 
thereof he was permitted to mark his gri} 
with suitable headstones. 

It is a grim commentary on early civili F 
tion that virtually all we know of the era > 
men of Rome is what we have learned fr! 
these tombstones. Hundreds of them h ? 
been dug up in Roman cemeteries scatte | 
all over the lands of the ancient Emp) 
during recent years. The University|! 
Bologna has published more than 1 
monographs on stones marking the # 
resting places of dyers, saddlers, wh 
wrights and other artisans. They are i¢: 
tified by the implements of the trade Ei 
cooper with a cask, a blacksmith wit 2 
hammer, the dyer treading his cloth in é 
vat. 

Here was the first evidence in 
history of the impulse to glorify one’ 
the idea which has made modern Amer? 
The fact was passed over by contempor) 
writers as of no importance. Nob 
any consequence cared for the toiler. ie 
historians did note the formation of a 
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Like human hands the three Vacuum Cups of the 
Easy Washer move up and down, flushing air, soap, 
and water through the clothes and back again with- 
out wear on the clothes, but everlastingly taking the 
dirt out of them, at the same time the Easy’s dryer is 


OW for the first time you can get a 
washing machine that will wash one 
batch of clothes and dry another 
itch at the same time—without a wringer. 


The new Easy Washer has two tubs—one 
‘t washing, the other for drying. Each tub 
dids as many clothes as are equal to eight 
ble sheets. While the large tub is washing 
e batch, the small tub dries another, and 
its washing timein half. Linens come out 
the dryer unwrinkled. Buttons simply 
n't come off. 


Handles all the water 


ie new Easy makes its own soapsuds in 
tty seconds. It handles all the water for 
yu without wasting a drop. It recovers the 
fapsuds from the clothes and returns them 


drying a second batch of clothes. 


S while it 


TWO TUBS -—the large tub washes; the small tub dries 


to the washtub. It sends the rinse and the 
blue waters back from the dryer to the rinse 
and bluing tubs. It even empties itself into 
the sink when you’re all through washing. 


The new Easy will thoroughly clean heavy 
things like blankets and bath mats; yet it 
also washes and dries fine dainty pieces as 
gently as your own hands. 


FREE Without the slightest-cost or obli- 

gation you can learn all about the 
amazing new washday ease the Easy gives 
women. Just call up any Easy dealer or write 
us if you do not know the address of one. 
The new Easy and a demonstrator will be 
at your home on your regular washday. 
And if you wish to keep the Easy you can 
pay for it on liberal monthly terms. 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


This is the famous Easy 
Washer with one-piece 
metal wringer. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
these washers in use to- 
day have created a per- 
manent demand for this 
model. We shall there- 
fore continue to make it 
with the same fine work- 
manship and materials. 


ONLY THE NEW EASY WASHER 
DOES ALL THESE THINGS 


Washes, rinses, and dries all at the 
same time ... Dries for line or im- 
mediate ironing without wringer 
.-- No water to lift or carry; not a 
drop wasted... Makes its own suds 
in forty seconds... New water-cir- 
culating system returns all soap- 
suds to washtub ... Returns rinse 
and blue waters from dryer to rinse 
and bluing tubs... When through 
washing, empties itself into drain 
or sink .. . Does a complete wash- 
ing faster than any other washer 
..- Washes more thoroughly and 
gently than human hands... Dries 
clothes without wrinkles .. . Saves 
ironing time...Safeguards buttons 
...Special gas heater keeps the 
water hot .. . Does all these things 
so simply and easily—touch a but- 
ton, move a lever and it’s done. 
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For maximum production 
economy, the choice of motor 
control equipment comes be- 
fore thechoiceof motors. This 
insures the performance of 
the machine with a maxi- 
mum saving in the manual 
operations involved. Be sure 
you specify control equipment 
savings in labor are too 
vital to be left to chance. 


Tuere is not much question about equipment going into in- 
dustry today. Quite naturally, it will be powered with electric 
motors. | 


For electric motors have proven their worth—their universal 
use testifies to that. Electric power with its flexibility, its ease 
of control, has brought a new standard of operating economy. 


But when you plan new motor drives, when you purchase 
new equipment—even before you order motors—remember 
why you are using motors. Remember why they have become 
the universal motive power of industry. 


Remember that motors by themselves are only brute force! 
The savings in labor that you expect—the savings that add 
substantially to industrial profits—the savings that are the 
basic reason for the wide use of motors today—these savings 
come through the effectiveness of correct motor control. 


Is the effectiveness of your motor drives 
left to chance? 


So HOW do you use motors? Do you make sure that you 
get the proper motor for every drive? Do you insist on the 
most modern control available to afford the maximum time 
saving in the operation of the machine? Or do you, like they 
still do in some plants, just order motors and trust to luck that 
the proper control equipment is supplied? 

' Competitive conditions today demand the accurate power- 
ing of equipment. Your plant cannot afford to leave to chance 
the labor saving that motors can bring. Plan your drives con- 
sidering the work to be done—that means the choice of con- 
trol equipment first—the choice of control equipment that 


UTLEF 


Industrial Efficiency Depe 


SRD I TTS gaemars 2 your copy today, 


course with motors -but H 


affords maximum speed of production—that ties in closest with 
the manual operations involved. The proper type of motor can 
then be chosen to give maximum results. 


Motor control experience as old as 
motors themselves 


Since the days when a motor was a curiosity in manufac- 
turing plants, Cutler-Hammer engineers have been foremost 
in the development of motor control. The design of control 
equipment for every type of motor drive has passed through 
their hands. And because of their experience, practically every 
new problem of control that ever arises in industry, is passed 
along to them for solution. f 

Such is the counsel now available to help you bring your 
plant to maximum production efficiency. Either in the proper 
choice of new equipment or in the revamping of existing 
drives, the services of these C-H engineers—to counsel with 
your plant men or consulting engineers—are at your disposal 
without obligation. 

In the purchase of equipment in which motor and control 
is incorporated as an integral part by the machine builder, you 
can be sure of the same high operation economy by demand- 
ing Cutler-Hammer Control. The familiar C-H trademark on 
this equipment means that the control has been chosen first— 
chosen first so that the motor could give maximum satisfaction. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1259 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


nds on Electrical Contro 


August 7,192 


This booklet “Industry's Elec- 
trical Progress’ puts into 
concise, interesting form the 
story of savings through mod- 
ern motor control. Write for 
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use of their possible political and social 
ficance. Some have supposed these 
the first trade-unions. Other authori- 
ay they were purely social. Undoubt- 
however, they had some kinship with 
uilds which were to flourish 1000 years 
after the Vandal had passed. And 
proved that the worker, at least, was 
ing the importance of his work and 
ing not to be ashamed of it. 
long as that recognition was confined 
e toiler, however, it brought little ac- 
return to the individual of any one 
ration. It made him determined to get 
rer share of the value he was creating, 
he betterment to his own fortunes was 
ow as to be negligible. The increase 
reaped by his children and his chil- 
’s children. Even into our own early 
rican days, and much later abroad, we 
elung to the idea that work was shame- 
To look down on the toil and the toiler 
been the symbol of good breeding and 
ocracy for so many centuries that man 
not discover his error without a 
rgle. 
ie beginning of the American Republic 
the foundation for the modern idea 
a life without work is useless. It did 
happen overnight; many still held to 
ld idea. But at least the honesty of 
< had been established. In our early 
rican works of fiction and other writ- 
the references are all to the humble 
r. But after the Civil War, when the 
finations of men became fired by the 
ibilities of codperative enterprise by 
nen, the historians and biographers be- 
to see something noble in economic 
t, mental or manual. And once that 
took hold it spread more rapidly than 
‘other in all history. , 
yday, for the first time to our knowl 
since man began to hire man, we have 
‘in the United States the phenomenon 
aployers recognizing and admitting the 
jrtance of the worker to the whole 
mne of things. In rising crescendo dur- 
she past quarter century we have been 
'ying labor and the laborer. We have 
jied a picture for all the world to see of 
rica as a place where the newsboy be- 
ns president of the great corporation. 
while it is customary for cynics to say 
eicture is overdrawn, none may gainsay 
pict that the vast majority of our most 
chy and influential citizens, trade and 
\ssional, were poor boys. Half a cen- 
ago and less our rich men were con- 
aig the facts of humble origin and a 
a4 of work, and he was in poor taste 
Now they 


(referred to these things. 
of their struggles. 


; 
Where Wages Go To 


Te importance of this recognition of 
w lies not in admiration of a group of 
etvho toiled once upon a time and now 
‘appy in idleness. They have worked 
eiway to the top only to discover that if 
ure to hold a commercial position in the 
aid States you must work harder than 
el Younger workers are coming along all 
© me, with keen, resourceful minds and 
tt methods, and they will crowd aside 
& iggards. When this new competition 
st egan to make itself felt we had much 
Kn concerning its economic function. 
4 time we feared it as we feared the 
Tage, and some men tried to stamp it 
\rrestraint of trade. A generation was 
ed to teach us that one does not in- 
his own income by limiting that of 
or, 

) application of this truth to wages is 
yeing recognized. Wherever it has 
Miecepted as the guiding factor in es- 
ling a wage rate it has been followed 
Hreased production and bigger profits. 
umber of employers using it for that 


_ that the principle cannot become 
»perative until it is universal. Yet 
tits results even from the worst side 
E picture. In 1921 we ran into rough 
‘al weather. The business storm 


{ 


se is relatively negligible, and it is 
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lasted two years. Unemployment rose to 
the highest figure on record. The depres- 
sion was accentuated by comparison with 
the period of unexampled prosperity pre- 
ceding it. During that period workmen 
got the highest wages in history, and our 
newspapers were filled with tales of their 
prodigal and reckless expenditures for silk 
shirts and other luxuries. 

According to all the rules the business 
depression should have been accompanied 
by widespread deprivation. 


Yet we had | 


virtually no distress. There were no bread | 


lines, no soup kitchens. Not only that, but 
the American worker gave a still better 
account of himself. It developed that he 
had not spent all his,wartime earnings. He 
was still able to,pay his bills in the vast 
majority of cases. Few butchers or bakers 
failed. When the era of deflation started, 
miraculously there were buyers, even be- 
fore employment became general again and . 


the pay rolls resumed. The money paid | 


out in the inflated wages of war production 
began to come back. 

Wages always come back. There isn’t 
any other place for them to go, now that 
we have stopped burying treasure. This is 
only another way of saying that the worker 
is the big buyer. There are 41,500,000 
people gainfully employed in the United 
States. About 24,800,000—that is, about 
60 per cent of them—are actual wage earn- 
ers—skilled workmen, semiskilled work- 
men, day laborers and servants. Add 
nearly 14 per cent, engaged in clerical 
work—the white-collar occupations—and 
you get about 30,500,000 people on a daily 
or weekly wage, or salary basis. In other 
words, about a third of the population of 
the United States lives on the pay envelope. 


When the Pinch Comes 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics finds that 
when wages begin to go down below the 
standard of living a family has set up for 
itself the first thing to be checked off the 
list of purchases is furniture. That family 
stops buying new furniture, new carpets, 
new dishes. The next thing to be hit is the 
wife’s clothing. Sheskimps on herself first, 
because the children must look decent at 
school. Then the husband must look pre- 
sentable, especially if he is out of work and 
has to find a new job. The interrelation of 
industries is acknowledged by all econo- 
mists as a general thing. Specific proofs 
are the ones that get home to us. During 
low earnings in the coal fields of Illinois and 
Kentucky, owing to lack of employment, 
our records show that furniture factories in 
Grand Rapids have had: to close down for 
lack of business. So did the textile mills in 
Lowell, Lawrence and other places in 
Massachusetts. 

All this is merely another way of saying 
that low wages in one state mean low wages 
or no wages in another. A low wage is not 
alocal trouble. It reaches out far and wide. 
So does the reverse of low wages. Building 
is one of the most sensitive of our industries 
to earnings in other fields that seem to be 
the most remote. Unemployed workers put 
off their repairs and new building. In nor- 
mal times the production of cement will 
run to 86,000,000 barrels. In a time of 
slack work it will drop to one-quarter of 
that figure. 

Another way to measure the effect of 
high wages is by population and mass- 
production figures. The United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics tells me 
that from 1899 to 1919 the population of 
the country rose by 39 per cent, but manu- 
factured foods rose in volume by 91.1 per 
cent. Textiles rose 90 per cent; tobacco 78 
per cent; stone, clay and glass products 
78.8 per cent; iron and steel 112.7 per cent; 
chemicals 182.2 per cent; metal goods 
other than iron and steel 196 per cent; 
mining 128 per cent; and vehicles, includ- 
ing automobiles, 1273.8 per cent. 

These increases mean that more and 
more people in the United States have 
added so many comforts, conveniences and 
pleasures to their life. We export only 8 
per cent of our manufactures and about_ 
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SH SOCKET 
WRENCHES 
| —you’ll do neater 

work, and save 
time and temper. 


A 
P; 


| Socket wrenches 
/ Y never slip, never 
iL / chew up the nuts 
on your car, never 
bark your knuckles. 


That’s why expert 
mechanics use the 
socket wrenches 
almost exclusively. 
Your car was as- 
sembled with them. 


Save Your Knuckles, 
tS 


f | 


666 


Economy Wrench 
Set for Fords 


Speeder brace, off 
set handle, valve 
grinder and. six 
sockets that fit all 
the main nuts on 
the Ford—a sturdy 
set for home garage, 
in fiber case—only 


$4.50. 
Ask the Blackhawk 


Dealer to show you 
this. He has sets 
for all other cars, 
too. Write us for 
free catalog. 


BLACKHAWK 
MFG. CO. 


Dept. P. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


My Ns 
Ma e. 
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Ys 
My 


Socket 
Wrenches 
for All Cars 


A a ‘Mm 
ee Beis 


MINTS .4 
They’re pure 


An ideal summer.confection for. 
children and /grown-~ups, too. 
Look for them on the counters of 


CHAIN 
FIVE & TEN STORES 
GROCERY STORES 
CANDY STORES 
DRUG STORES 


Get the genuine —ask for 
Kiehardoon's 
“MENTS” 


TuHos. D, RICHARDSON Co, . 
Philadelphia : 
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More Money 


What Would You Do With It? 


Suppose you could add $25.00, $20.00 or even 
$10.00 a week regularly to your present income 
—could you spend it pleasantly and profitably? 


Think it over. For if you want more money, there 
is an easy way to get it—a way that is bringing 
extra dollars to men and women the country over. 


What Others Have Done 


All over the land are scattered prosperous, contented 
representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. Many of them, 
who devote a large part or all of their 
time to subscription work, are earning 
$50.00 a week and more—practically all of 
them receive from us for their spare time 
up to $1.50 an hour. Yet the popularity of 
the three Curtis publications is so great 
that these subscription work- 
ers have hardly scratched the 
surface of the opportunities 
open to live workers in every 
community. 


Mrs. Fred. 
L. Mowlds 
of Pennsylvania 
$4.25 extraina 
single-day 


Mrs. Inez S. Phinney 
of Maine 
$8.00 in one day 


Charles F. Johnston 
of Pennsylvania 
More than $75.00 
extra in one month 


What You Should 
Be Able to Do 


So here is your chance. If you have even an 
hour or two a week to spare, you can turn 
them to pleasant money-making. Age is no 
barrier to success. Whether you are under 
twenty or more than fourscore, we have a_ 
plan of work that will exactly fit you. . 


Every Month Profits 


Your appointment will be per- 
manent; every month, every 
year, should bring bigger Prog ee 
its for easier work. 
If you want more money, now 


Howard Baker 
of New York 
$3.25 extra in two 
hours spare time 


is the time to learn all about our 
offer. It costs you just the ye 
nts you pay for a stamp: 
ay be the means of your earn- 
ing hundreds of extra ee: 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
446 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I'd like to have more money. Please tell me how I can get it in my spare time. 


Name 


Street Snes 


City 


10 per cent of our farm produce. The rest 
stays here and is consumed: Prosperity is 
only another word for high purchasing 
power in the mass, and the only source of 
that power is wages. Wages in turn are 
based on work, plus brains—the thing we 
have learned to call production. Our wage 
rates have increased with extraordinary 
rapidity in the United States throughout 
the history of the country, and particularly 
during the past few years. But per capita 
production has increased even more rap- 
idly, save in a few exceptional industries. 

Heretofore, however—and again taking 
note of the exceptions—the responsibility 
for the increase of production essential to 
the payment of high wages has been borne 
by the employer. This is not altogether 
due to the fact that he is better trained or 
more intelligent than the worker. In the 
main it is because he has insisted on it as 
his right. He has wanted it to be under- 
stood that he would do all the thinking. It 
is probably quite fair to say that in many 
instances the employer has been compelled 
to take this attitude because ‘his workers 
were unwilling to think. Nevertheless, it is 
equally fair and obvious that the worker 
should resent it, and the lower his mental- 
ity the more this resentment might: be ex- 
pected to show itself in the form of poor 
work. 

Here is where, in my opinion, we are en- 
tering a new era of production in the 
United States. As a result of many de- 
velopments, notably the exceptional plants 
where employes have been taken into the 
management, our old antagonisms are 
breaking down. Even while the best 
technical minds of industry are making 
revolutionary progress in the development 
of machines to increase production with a 
minimum of thought on the part of the 
operator, the superiors of the technicians 
are devising plans and launching experi- 
ments to gain the good will of the worker. 
It is increasingly recognized that our work- 
ing population constitutes a vast reservoir 
of intelligence as yet virtually untapped. 


Agreed on Essentials 


Out of that reservoir we have taken the 
self-made leaders of industry, and in it 
these leaders have been engaged for some 
years in a frantic search for help. It 
sounds trite when we say that opportunity 
at the top is unlimited, yet even those who 
make the statement glibly are often un- 
aware of the extent of the opportunity. We 
have built up a national literature on the 
demand for management’ men, yet each 
year the shortage grows more acute and the 
burden of those in high places increases. 
What could be more obvious than the re- 
distribution of responsibility which takes 
place when workers, by one means or an- 
other, are taken into some form of partner- 
ship? 

It will be even more obvious in the fu- 
ture. When, for example, we have an entire 
industry operating on this basis of com- 
plete codperation between worker and 
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The Temple of Siniwava, Zion National Park, Southern Utah 
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employer the production records will tel 
their own story. I shall not attemp 
prophecy as to how long it will require 
bring this about, but I am convinced ij 
not far off. Regardless of the animosj 
that still crop up, both worker and e 
ployer have made tremendous strides 
ward a common understanding. 
spokesmen, at least, are in agreement 
the two essential points—that wages 
come only from production, and that 
duction can be increased by more effi 
methods. 

Both sides are agreed also that 
ciency system alone will not yield 
sired results. The worker has resent 
along because it treated him as a m 
Now the employer has discovered t 
most far-reaching system ever de 
not observe and reason from the ol 
tion. He has learned that the du 
workers may, sometimes out of the 
and human desire to lighten his wo 
on a simpler and easier way of perf 
some operation. When he is workin 
employer who regards wages as cha 
employe will keep his idea to himself. 
when his stake in the business is 
fined he will demand the improvem 
think the best proof that some of 
too far with so-called efficiency sys 
which were not efficient is to be found i 
fact that we are beginning to laugh | at 
efficiency expert. 


The Worker’s Capacities 


The workers are right next to the raw m| 
terials. They see where waste can be cu 
where improvements can be made. For} 
long time they could not see, because thi 
did not regard it as any of their busines 
but that day is gone along with the comp: 
tition stifler. Wherever the saving—| 
production—wage has been paid i 
compelled the worker to recognize 
interest in the common effort. On 
earner out of every seven owns sto 
some industry. The number is const 
increasing. Eat 

The element of compulsion is just a 
dent from the viewpoint of the emplo 
Sooner or later Europe and the rest ¢ 
world is going to get on its feet. 4 
means increased competition with otl 
countries. Wages have gone up in t 
countries, but I doubt if they will g 
high as they are here, or at least no 
long time. That means that we shall hi! 
to sell in competition with the products! 
countries where wages are lower. If we - 
duce the wages of American workers we | 
our markets. Therefore the only way) 
meet this competition is to make indus / 
more scientific, to run it more economica 
to cheapen production by cutting | 
waste. Our business men have m} 
astounding strides in this direction, but @ 
most successful of them recognize that t J 
are nearing the limit while the burdeis 
borne by the few at the top. Employm? 
of the untouched capacities of the wor! 


is inevitable. | 
, 


NOW for the 


first time you tan~ 
‘lush out your 
epack with frest 


| 
i 
| 


: 
i 


; 


) Thousands and thousands of useful 
miles can now be added to all automobiles. 


. Heretofore cars were often driven from 
two to four years without ever having the 
differential or other gear cases cleaned out. 


Thus gear filings, steel chips, hardened 
gritty grease, etc., that had accumulated 
. in the years of constant service, daily 
| _ caused unnecessary wear and tear. 


/ Now, by means of the Fry Flusher, 
_ Flushing Oil or Kerosene is sprayed into 
_ the differential or other gear cases; the 
vacuum nozzle then removes the old 
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grease and filings and the pressure nozzle 
cleans the gears. New fresh grease is 
then put in. Allin a few minutes! 


Your car is really renewed and will run 
thousands of extra miles. 


Service stations throughout the coun- 
try are equipping with Fry Flushers as 
rapidly as we can turn them out. 


Go to the nearest service station oper- 
ator in your neighborhood. Ask him to 
explain the ease and economy with which 
you can put fresh grease in all your gear 
cases. 


MARVEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MARVEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 


The first 500 miles is the most important. Do not 


go beyond that mileage without changing your grease. 


car CaSeS and 
clean grease 


iy 


You have learned the importance of changing 
the oil in your crankcase regularly. Now 
for the first time you can speedily flush out 


your gear cases and repack with fresh, clean 
grease. Get the habit. Change your grease 
regularly — regularly — regularly! Lengthen 
the life of your car! 
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Country Gentleman carries 
more advertising than 
do all the other national 
farm papers, combined! 


; LINES 
The Country Gentleman 61,080 
LINES 
2nd NATIONAL FARM PAPER 18,318 
3rd NATIONAL FARM PAPER 14,547 
4th NATIONAL FARM PAPER 11,562 
5th NATIONAL FARM PAPER 10,182 


6th NATIONAL FARM PAPER Sra 
Total for 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, & 6th Farm Papers 


60,331 


If the record is confined entirely to the advertising of 
those products whose only market is the working farm 
itself—dairy supplies; farm implements; heat, light, and 
water plants; nursery stock and seeds; poultry supplies; 
sprayers; livestock and poultry—The Country Gentleman’s ° 
lead is even greater. 


LINES 
The Country Gentleman 14,888 
LINES 
2nd NATIONAL FARM PAPER 4,112 
3rd NATIONAL FARM PAPER 3,016 
4th NATIONAL FARM PAPER 2,679 
5th NATIONAL FARM PAPER 2,140 


6th NATIONAL FARM PAPER 705 
Total for 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, & 6th Farm Papers 


12,652 


seQuntty (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 
More than 1,200,000 a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
These figures are based upon an analysis of the June 1926 issues which 


was made before the figures of Advertising Record Company were available. 
Some slight differences, therefore, may appear from this statement. 


Index of Advertiser : 
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©The safety of structures 
~ on which human life de 
pends is vital... Anyone 
can lament disaster... 


a 


Peay pay er 


A SS ORE NR ARES Scams iin TERE BE 


| 707 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1926 
} ORE than preservers of property, paint and varnish are pre- | surfaceprotection. Where paintand varnish are systematically used, 
servers of human life. Think of the bridge, the steel girder, | we go and comeupon our daily affairs with calm security. Saving the 

t» ship; the countless structures to gaye THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 18 East 4st Street, New York. Sutface is an essential part of safety 
ich humanity trusts itself so confi- Mice operative movement iy Paint, Cetais aad Allied Incersics whose peewee to life and limb—just as of health, 


and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


datly, knowing the safety qualities of When visiting the Sesqui-Centennial, be sure to see the Save the Surface Home Cheerfulness, thrift and prosperity. 
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WuRUIZER 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, 


Studio ‘Piano 


The smallest room has space 
for this dainty piano 


If there’s vacant space in your home, your 
studio, your cottage, measuring 4 feet 8 
inches wide, and 2 feet 2 inches deep, you 
have room enough for a Wurlitzer Studio 
Piano. Wurlitzer craftsmen have produced 
an instrument of those amazingly small 
dimensions that possesses all the fine, 
full-toned musical qualities for which 
Wurlitzer has long been famous. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. COMPANY 


North Tonawanda, N. ¥. 
Wurlitzer Dealers Everywhere 


FOR «FREER SPO Ri TO Laro 


It contains beautiful photos of 
Wurlitzer Studio Pianos and Players 
and shows how wonderfully these 
instruments fit into small rooms. 


Studio S andup. Payments 
. extending over a 
Pianos period of 244 years. 


> LN) D 


Studio Players, $445 andup. + + + + Studio Grands, $625, 


Other Wurlitzer roeethe up to to $5,000. 
All prices f. 0. b. factory 


Ww 
\\\" 
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Ay 
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Birthday Greetings 


HENEVER a baby is born 
And the child is a girl, 
The Cat, on the fortunate morn, 
Will contentedly purl: 
“Prr-um, prr-um, prr-um. 
She will smooth down my fur 
As I cuddle to her; 
She'll remember that fish 
Is my favorite dish; 
She will pour me my cream 
And will sing while I dream.” 


Whenever the doctor appears 
And proclaims, ‘‘Ti?s a boy!” 
The Puppy will bark, as he 
hears 
That announcement of joy: 
“Hol Hol sHo! 
He will save me my bone, 
For I'll be all his own; 
I shall listen to him; 
We shall romp, we shall swim, 
And no matter what comes 
We shall always be chums!” 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Our Meeting 


THINK that God, leaning far out one 
day, 
From the high window of eternity, 

Gazed down compassionate—as is His 


way— 
Upon the earth, and fixed His eyes on 
me. 
I think He said, “‘ Behold! She goes 
alone 
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Who yet is young and very weak an 
blind! 
See how she stumbles upon every stone! 
See how she gropes and yet can ne 
find! 
What shall I do?”’ God thought, and | 
His head, 
“What shall I do that she may compre 
hend?”’ 
Silent He was a while, then smiled, an 
said, 
“One whom I love shall be to her a frier 
Did we not meet—that instant 
and I, 
Who but for God had passed, unknola 
by? —Mary Dixon Thayer 


To a Clumsy Lover 


OUR clumsy fingers hurt my hear 
Your tactless words my mind; — 
You are so blundering, no art 
Is in you to be kind. 


You touch the sore spots of my soul — 
When seeking to caress me. 

Not all my hordes of enemies 
Can quite so much distress me. 


Your clumsy fingers hurt my heart- 
But even those pains are sweet, 

Because I know you worship so 
The ground beneath my feet. 


Because I know that only you 
In all my friends’ long line, 
If chance or fate should ask you to, 4 
Would give your life for mine. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies 
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Piercing Cold... 


J LONGER need you put up with 
Dake-oven rooms in summer... cold 

s, draughts and wasted fuel in winter ! 
amazing heat-stopping lumber now 

s even, comfortable temperatures all 

’round. 

summer, it stands between the scorch- 

‘ays of the sun and. the refreshing 

ar of the rooms inside. In winter, it 

ls between the cozy warmth of your 

:and the biting cold outside. 

marks the end of dangerous draughts 

lampness . . . of wasted fuel. 

»wonder home owners everywhere have 

ly accepted it! That more than 80,000 

ies have built this modern way in ‘five 
years. That architects and other 

ing authorities urge its use. 

is modern lumber is Celotex... produced to 
the great need for a building material that 

d resist the passage of heat and cold better 

wood lumber, masonry and other wall and 

materials. 

lotex Insulating Lumber is not cut from trees. 

manufactured from the long, tough fibres of 
Celotex is stronger in walls than wood lum- 

nd many times better as insulation. Wind and 

ture can not penetrate it. It quiets noise. 


| 
| 


“HOW CELOTEX IS USED IN BOTH OLD AND NEW HOUSES 


Beating Heat 


This amazing lumber 
builds against them and 
actually saves money 


It makes all indoor life more pleasant and healthful 
and year after year will save about % of your fuel 


bill. 


Another reason for the tremendous success of 
Celotex is the economy it brings. Unlike ordinary 
insulation, Celotex is not an extra item in building. 


eA saves money. It replaces wood lumber 
as sheathing (see the illustrations), eliminates 
building paper, gives greater wall strength and 
adds the insulation needed back of wood, brick 
and stucco exteriors at no extra cost. 

Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex costs a 


IN THE ROOF 
Most heat beats into houses 
through roofs in summer, 
causing hot attics. Most heat 
leaks out through roofs in 
winter, causing high fuel bills. 
Celotex applied over or under 
roof rafters gives the needed 
protection. Both uses are 

recommended. 


AS SHEATHING 
Celotex supplies the insu- 
lation needed back of brick, 
wood or stucco exteriors. Here 
wt replaces the rough boards 
formerly used, gives greater 
Strength to the house walls 
and makes building paper 

unnecessary. 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING LUMBER 


UNDER PLASTER 
On inside walls and ceilings, 
plaster is applied directly to 
the surface of Celotex. This 
eliminates the use of lath and 
gives stronger, insulated walls : 
less apt to crack and free 

from lath-marks. 


FOR OLD HOUSES 
In homes already built, a big 
measure of Celotex comfort 
and economy may be secured 
by lining attics and base- 
ments with it. In the attic an 
extra finished room can be 
made by nailing Celotex to 
the roof rafters.” In the base- 
ment line ceiling with Celotex. 


Cocereoseseceeseeesees 


The Celotex Company, Dept. M-68 
645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send the Celotex Building Book. 


Now available for every home, new or old. 


few cents more per yard at first, but is a great 
economy. It means less upkeep expense because 
of no lath-marks... fewer cracks. 

With the walls and roof of your house covered 
with Celotex a smaller, less expensive heating plant 
will keep you comfortable. And year after year, 
Celotex will save from 25% to 35% of your fuel bill! 


Ew comfort for o/d homes. In houses already 
built,’a big measure of this comfort and econ- 
omy is being secured by lining attics and base- 
ments with Celotex. That helps a lot and costs but 
little. There are also dozens of other places where 
Celotex is the ideal material for remodeling work. 


00K AHEAD! Now that Celotex has made insu- 
lation practical, heat-leaking houses are a 
poor investment. The authorities say such houses 
are becoming obsolete: harder to sell, rent or bor- 
row money on. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about Celotex. Leaders in these 
lines advise its use. All lumber dealers can supply it. 

Meanwhile, send for the free Cglotex Building 
Book. It explains fully this great improvement in 
building. Just mail the coupon below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


FREE BUILDING BOOK 


PPP OOOO TEE EEE EEE OSESEEEE OEE EEOESETOOT ESET OST OOOH TOSSES SESSOTSSOOSESESES ESSE EES 
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ough as a Rhino 


But for the utmost endurance in heavy bus 
and truck service, Cupples Extra Heavy Cords 
offer superlative mileage value to the passenger 
car driver using high pressure tires. Their eight 
and ten ply construction is sturdy insurance 
against the annoyance of tire trouble and delay 
on the road. In building this massive high pres- 
sure model, Cupples provides for all motorists the 
same high standard of value and satisfaction es- 
tablished by the Cupples Diamond Jubilee Balloon. 
“SY & Every Cupples Cord expresses the achieve- 
ments of years of tire building experience. Each 
carries the trade-mark of an institution whose 
reputation for integrity has grown throughout 
seventy-five years of progress. Each Cupples 
Cord is given a fighting heart of honest rubber. 
It must be tough! <9 Insist that your dealer 
give you the Cupples Cord that’s built for your car. 
Its toughness is a thing you'll not grow tired of. 


CUPPLES COMPANY -: SAINT LOUIS 
A National Institution Since 1851 


THE motorist who would ten 
per luxury with economy wi 
find standard value at low co 
in the Cupples “EXTON” Lir 
of tires and tubes. & Like th 
Cupples Line, the Exton Lin 
is complete in all popular Ba 
loon and High Pressure Size 


i f TRY A HINO BALL 
WITH A RHINO CLUB 


TRApE ~f MARK 
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you use Bon Ami Powder 


as well as 


r years and years, the handy Bon 
ni Cake has been making new friends 
lily. Millions of women say it has no 
ual for cleaning windows and mirrors— 
ad so many things that need just a rub of 
Bin Ami to make them bright and shiny. 


Equally strong in popular favor is Bon 
nl Powder in its easy sprinkling. can! 


What short work this soft, scratchless 
>wder makes of cleaning the bathtub and 
: ==) _ «tiles! How quick- 
ly it shines up 
pots and pans 
of aluminum, 
copper, enamel 
and agate ware. 
It sweetens the 
refrigerator in 


a twinkling—cleans 
and brightens the 
Congoleum flooretc. 
Bon Ami Cake 
and Bon Ami Pow- 
der contain exactly 
the same magic in- 
gredients. Both blot 
up dust, dirt, grease 
ee fi and grime without 
for windows and mirrors hard rubbing. They 
never injure the surface they clean— 
never roughen or redden the hands. 


Once you have used these “partners 
in cleanliness” you'll surely keep them 
both on hand all the time. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


on Amt Cake ? 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 


Charley Paddock (Below) Harry E. Cooper (Right) 


ld’s Fastest Sprint Winner of 1926 
sah Ss ted Vad: Los Angeles $10,000 Golf Classic 


“Just what lemon does for me I don’t : : : : 
know, but I wouldn’t start without it for “‘Golf, in championship matches, is a 
it seems to be a help in ‘getting going.’ strenuous game. The most refreshing, 
Surely—California Lemons for me.” steadying, cooling influence that I know 


is a glass of lemonade at the start and 
in between matches.” 


Nery €, 


Paavo Nurmi 
Champion Distance Runner 
of the World 

"In the old country always 
I have used lemons and in the 
United States also. They are 
very refreshing and invigorat- 
ing. I think they make me run 
better, and I like your California 
Lemons particularly well.” 


Harry E. Cooper 


Tommy Milton (Le 
Famous Automobile Race D 


“T like lemon before a 
and a good cold Jemonade 
ward is the best refresh 


Charley Paddock 


Eight Great Athletes 
‘Lestify for Lemon Juice 


as an aid in keeping fit. Read what they say 


about it. Then let lemons help you, too. 


Jack Dempsey Duke P. Kahanamoku 


Aalto OF EMONS are rich in life-giving vita- But it isn’t athletes alone who have found World’s Champion Swimmer 
“Practically all boxers in training, ” mines, and in organic salts and acids the benefit in lemons. Scores of thousands ae Pee fre ee ae 
eee ca ae eae that every active body needs. Scientistsand in the business world take lemon juice in ea tahoe. Beles et matey 
ee eich exactly to doctors tell us that. Athletes hot water in the morning as a digestive aid way, it seemata wort nn 
in important competition use and tonic. Th 
the lemon almost universally— Other thousands use lemons always with oys- Aube P Naksnaut 


not only in training but practi- _ ters, fish and meat as an offset to “acidity.” 
cally at the moment of starting Cold lemonade is said by millions to be the 
in their trials. most cooling of all warm-weather beverages. 


And millions also drink hot lemonade in 


Few. of these: menjcan tell’you\the oe sone eaias. 


exact effect of lemons. But trainers 
have advised their use and other 
athletes have recommended them. You may find that using lemon juice in one 
And, therefore, lemon has become the way or another will help you, too, in “keeping 
habit of the leaders in this field. fit,’ so we suggest its trial. « 


This wide usage is itself the strongest evi- 
dence of the healthfulness of lemons. 


Always Use 


California Suit . 


Uniformly Good 


Joe Stecher (Left) 
World’s Champion Wrestler 
“Practically all athletes use lemons 
before a contest. I do it before and 
after wrestling, always. It is a regular 
part of training with me.’ 


fox Sticke 


George Wilson (Above) 
All-American Halfback 


“T use lemons at the be- 
ginning of every football game, 
and on every occasion between 
quarters and halves, and when- 
ever time is taken out, if I 
can get hold of one. It keeps 
me feeling fit.” 


Look for Machine Illustrated Above — + 


[; is being distributed by the growers lemons. Watch for this machine—it is 
of Sunkist oranges and lemons to your visible assurance of purity. : 
enable cafeterias, restaurants, hotels, 
clubs and soda fountains to more quickly 
and conveniently make for you pure, 
wholesome orange and lemon juice drinks. 


Prospective Buyers: Learn about our 
unusual cost-price proposition on this 
quick, efficient machine. Write us for 
‘ : complete information. Terms if desired. 

The dealers using the Sunkist (Elec- State line of business. 44 
tric) Fruit Juice Extractor serve real ad 
orange and lemon juice drinks made to Ca.irornia Frurr Growers ExcHANGE 


your order from fresh oranges and Sec. 108, Los Angeles, California 
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—Modern, non-skid highway 
for quick, safe tran. ortation 


The Company 


’ AO Rector St., New York City 


Deleware River Road, Pennsylvania State Highway No. 156, near Easton. Tarvia-built 
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ACTUAL VISTEsS 
TO P & G HOMES 


NO, 5 


Jaturday ~a tomboy in rompers, 


August 14, 192 


but you should see her on Sunday/ 


Of course all this makes quite a lot of 
washing, but I find P and G a wonderful 
help. I do far less rubbing than I did be- 


She was a rosy-faced youngster of about 
four with a smudge on her nose. And 
she was sliding down her own front steps 
in a pair of blue and white 
rompers which looked immac- 
ulate—from the front. 

“Mother’s in the garden,” 
she said. 

So I went around to ask af 


Mrs. Moore about laundry : ie 


soap, just as I had asked a great AN 
many other women in that “e 
small Chicago suburb. I found “u/+) 
her in the neatest of little gar- 
dens, gay with perennials. 

“What kind of laundry soap 
do I use?” she repeated with a 
surprised smile. “Well, recent- 
ly P’ve begun to use P and G, 
and I’m delighted with it. You 
see, I’m particular about 
Molly’s clothes—I wash them myself, 
so I wanted to find a soap which was 
quick without being harmful. 

“T put clean rompers on Molly every 
day of the week, but on Sunday she blos- 
soms out in real little girl clothes. You 
should see how proud she is of them! 


eAn ironing hint from Mrs. Moore 


‘*When I have to iron a dress with buttons I always fold a 
bath towel several times, place it under the buttons and iron 
the garment on the wrong side. This presses the buttons 
down into the soft towel and irons the material around the 
buttons without any trouble.”’ 
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fore and the clothes look nicer. 

“Colors, I find, stay beauti- 
fully clean and fresh—and my 
white clothes are really a joy! 
I rarely boil them, yet they 
are clean and white, and they 
smell sweet and fresh! It’s 
wonderful, too, to have a soap 
that you can use with hot or 
cold water. I use P and G for 
all my washing and cleaning— 
dishes, too.” 

No wonder that Mrs. 
Moore, and millions of other 
women who are careful of their 
clothes, like P & :G. No 
wonder that P & G is the 


largest-selling laundry soap in 


America! Less work, less rubbing, less 


boiling! Fresh colors and sweet-smelling 
clothes whether you use hot, cold or 
lukewarm water. Don’t you think that 
P & G should be doing your washing 


and cleaning too? 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


The largest-selling 
laundry soap in 
America— 
that 1s why it costs so little 


- > | 
Compare P and G with the laundry 
soap you now use—price, weight, — 
quality. Then you'll see P and G’s” 
astonishing value. — 
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‘’-N ORDER to understand the case of Emmie Hartford and the rather drastic method 
by which our splendid Tish endeavored to effect a cure, it is necessary to go back 
| a few months to that strange but brief period during which Letitia Carberry 
+“ developed psychic power. 
| Not, indeed, that she used her power in the case referred to; on the contrary, rather. 
b the influence of her earlier experiences is plainly to be discovered by the careful 
jader, and since she has been severely criticized for her attitude to Emmie, as well as for 
te methods she pursued, it is only fair to her to revert briefly to the incidents which 
jeceded the Hartford affair. 
It is, | admit, a long step from a book on palmistry to that frightful evening when 
agie and I were compelled to sit under the eyes of a policeman and listen to a number 
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‘Tish Gave Him a Terrible Stare, and Then She Used an Expression I 
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—By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Werk Ll AM: BROWN 


of men digging frantically in the cellar of the Hartford house just beneath the room in 
which we waited. But that is the way it began. ‘ 

It was last Christmas that Charlie Sands, Tish’s nephew, sent her a book on palmistry. 
Tish studied it carefully, and for some time Aggie and I, and even Hannah, her maid, 
were obliged to make impressions of our hands on a sheet of smoked paper while Tish 
studied the results. Aggie, I recall, had a line down near her wrist which worried Tish 
greatly, revealing as it did an unbridled and passionate nature, although Aggie was 
certain that it was where she had been cut while paring quinces some years ago. And 
Hannah certainly had the circle which indicated death by drowning. But what is 
important to this narrative is that our dear Tish discovered that she herself had the 
psychic cross on both hands. 

She at once undertook a study of such matters, although at first her attitude was 
largely one of academic interest, she having always stoutly maintained that under no 
circumstances, once having passed over, would she care to be brought back and forced 
to inhabit even temporarily the body of a medium she might not care for or might 
indeed positively dislike. 

And, I may say, her interest was largely impersonal until well on into the 
spring. Then one night she had a most curious experience, and there began that 
earnest investigation which was to lead us into such strange paths, and was later, 
indeed, to see us driven from the Hartford home under conditions so unpleasant 
that only a sense of fairness to Tish compels me to record them. 

Briefly, then, Tish was reading one evening 

in the living room of her apartment, while 

Hannah in the kitchen was cutting out a 

‘ nightgown from a paper pattern. There was 

only the light from the reading lamp, an 
auspicious fact, since we have since learned 
how fatal is light to these deli- 
cate phenomena, and it so hap- 
pened that there was on the 
table beside her a vase of flowers 
and also a pitcher of drinking 
water. Since both water and 
flowers greatly assist in psychic 
manifestations, it will 
be readily seen that, 
without Tish knowing 
it, the stage was al- 
ready set for the 
drama which ensued. 

Suddenly she heard 
a faint rustling, and 
on glancing up there 
was the sleeve pattern 
of Hannah’s night- 
gown moving across 
the doorsill and into 
the room! 

It is unfortunate 
that, in her surprise, 
she dropped her book 
and thus broke the 
ectoplasmic force, or 
whatever it may be 
called. The paper in- 
stantly ceased to 
move. But her inter- 
est was naturally 
aroused, and with her 
usual promptness she 
at once inaugurated a 
series of sittings, con- 
sisting of the three of 
us—Aggie, Tish and 
myself. Later on, for 


““some People are Idiots,’’ She Said 


“‘She’s Gone!’ He Yelled. 


one experiment, we persuaded Hannah to join us, with 
results so startling that neither she nor Aggie sat again. 
But even these early sittings brought surprising results. I 
quote a few extracts from Tish’s record, made each eve- 
ning after the event, and thus as correct as possible: 

At one A.M. last night we secured heavy raps on the wall next 
to the Ingersoll apartment, distinetly audible over the sound of 
the phonograph. ; 

By an unmistakable affirmative in the usual code of raps for 
yes and no, Mr. Wiggins tonight told Aggie he had desired her 
to have his cameo scarf pin, and not his sister, who has it. 

C. 8.—Charlie Sands—sat with us tonight. Vase of flowers 
and bowl of water on floor. He requested that the spirits place 
something in the bowl of water, and since it was Friday, sug- 
gested fish. In thirty seconds we heard a loud plop, and found 
on turning on the light that a goldfish was swimming in the bowl. 


Brief as they are, these few extracts prove conclusively 
that we were securing results. Already, a purely amateur 
circle as we were, we had succeeded in securing a material- 
ized form. More than that, the fish remained some days, 
in every way acting like a real fish, even eating the food we 
placed in the bowl. Indeed, it was only to leave us later 
on under circumstances as amazing as those of its arrival. 

It will be seen, then, that we were slowly but definitely 
progressing, although small setbacks and annoyances 
came our way also. Hannah, for instance, became so 
nervous that she constantly threatened to leave, and on a 
storm coming up one night and Tish going into her room in 
her nightdress to see if the window was closed, was only in 
time to catch her before she leaped out of the window! 

But in the main we were satisfied. True, our one at- 
tempt to utilize a trumpet medium, strongly recommended 
by Mrs. Ostermaier as having predicted Willie’s measles, 
was most unfortunate. We had invited Charlie Sands to 
sit with us, and the early performance was most surprising. 
Mr. Abraham, the medium, went into a deep trance and 
the trumpet which had been placed on the floor moved 
about and touched us all. Not only that, but it hovered in 
the air in front of Charlie Sands, and after a number of 
kissing sounds, a young woman who said her name was 
Katie and that she used to know him, asked him to go to a 
private sitting at Mr. Abraham’s, because she didn’t want 
to make any trouble for him by talking there. 

“That’s right, Katie,”’ he said. ‘I don’t seem to re- 
member you, but be discreet anyhow. And you might pass 


“‘You’ve Lied to Me! She’s Dead! Oh, My Poor Emmie, and I Left You to Die Alone!”’ 


that word along over there, because a lot of folks could 
come back and make trouble here if they wanted to.” 

Well, she agreed to that and was just sending another 
kiss to him through the trumpet, when she sneezed twice. 
Tish thought it was Aggie, but it was not. And while this 
was being argued the medium in his chair suddenly gave a 
terrific yelp. 

“‘T’ve been injured!’’ he shouted. “‘Somebody’s played 
a trick on me! I’m damaged! I’m hurt!” 

Well, Aggie turned on the lamp, and Mr. Abraham was 
on his feet, making dreadful faces and pulling at the seat 
of his trousers. Somebody had put a tack with the point 
upright on his chair, and he must have been standing up, 
for he had sat down on it. He was very much upset, and 
left without waiting te collect his fee at all. 

It turned out that Charlie Sands had suspected him 
right along, and had blown some snuff into the trumpet 
when he was talking to Katie. It was he, also, who had 
placed the tack on the chair. 

A weaker spirit than Letitia Carberry might have been 
discouraged, but Tish was not daunted; and, although our 
next sitting was the last we held, since neither Aggie nor 
Hannah would so much as venture into a dark room after 
it, it was so conclusive that it left no room for doubt. 

To be brief, Tish had always felt that in materializing a 
goldfish we had done well, but not sufficiently well. 

“A fish,’”’ she said, “‘is a lower earth form. It is soulless 
and purely material, for there is no record of water in the 
higher planes of existence, since in the spirit we neither 
thirst nor bathe. We must do better than that.” 

As a result of this resolution we were, as I have said, 
compelled to give up our sittings entirely; but not before 
we had had a success beyond our wildest hopes. 

On the night in question, then, we had coaxed Hannah 
to sit once more, and in a very few minutes we heard un- 
deniable sounds from the neighborhood of the open win- 
dow. As it was entirely dark we could see nothing, but 
after a short time Hannah yelled in a terrified voice that 
something was rubbing against her. 

“Hush!” said Tish quietly. ‘‘If it is a spirit form it is 
welcome. Welcome, friend.” 

“Tt’s scratching my leg!’ said Hannah in a dreadful 
tone. 
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She then let out a bloodcurdling yell and the next i 
stant the spirit form had leaped to Aggie’s shoulder, an| 
she fell from her chair in a dead faint. We were obliged 1. 
turn on the light, but it was a long time before she could ¢| 
more than moan. Naturally the force was entirely diss 
pated by that time; but Hannah was able to show tw) 
long scratches on her leg as evidence, and Aggie’s should 
revealed three or four minute punctures entirely throug 
the skin. ; 

A careful examination of the room also revealed a sta 
tling fact. The goldfish had disappeared from its bowl! | 

It was, indeed, a remarkable achievement, marking as 
did our advance from the piscatorial to the animal plan 
and indicating that we might even hope before long for tl 
materialized human body. But, alas for Tish’s hope 
neither Aggie nor Hannah would sit again. So unde 
mined, indeed, was Hannah’s morale by the incident thé 
she gave us a considerable fright only a few days later. | 

Tish was experimenting with automatic writing at tl 
time, and had already secured a curious result. Her han 
had drawn first a series of straight horizontal lines an 
then crossed them with a similar number of vertical one 
resulting in numerous small squares. Then, moving 0 
inexorably, it had just written beneath: “‘ Number or 
horizontal,”’ when we heard a terrific shriek from Hannah 
room, followed by another and another. ? 

The power, of course, was broken, and, on rushing t 
Hannah’s assistance, we found that she had heard strang 
movements and sounds from her closet and was convince | 
that there was a spirit there. It turned out, however, tok 
only the Ingersolls’ cat; a troublesome animal which ha 
crawled in over the fire escape and was playing with 
mouse it had captured. 

But this practically ended our experiments in that dire 
tion. As Tish so justly observed, the craven heart has n 
place in the spirit world. I have related it, however, bé 
cause indirectly but surely it had its influence in th 
Hartford matter. ; 

II 1 

ie WAS just after all this that Aggie’s cousin Will Hari 
ford came to see her and to ask her to indorse a note f¢ 
five hundred dollars. We were all struck by the change i 
him; he used to be a nice-looking man, rather fastidiou 
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,out his clothes, but he looked thin and had a bad color 
at day, and as shabby as a person could be and go about. 
Aggie was so sorry for him that she would have done 
yiat he asked, but Tish at once advised against it. 
“Lending money to relatives is like lending seed to a 
mary bird,” she said. ‘‘You get paid only in song, and 
ene of them can’t sing. What’s the matter, anyhow, 
ill?” she demanded, gazing at him with her usual 
sarching glance. “‘ You earn a good salary. You oughtn’t 
‘be borrowing seed—I mean money.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘Emmie’s kind of frail. She has been 
pst ever since I married her. It’s mostly a matter of 
<ctors and nurses.”’ 

“Frail, how?” said Tish sharply. “Morally or physi- 
(lly? She used to be all right. I can remember when she 
2 three eggs for breakfast and was out in the pantry at 
sven o'clock for a glass of milk.”’ 

He looked pained. 

“She doesn’t eat now at all, Letitia,’ he said sadly. 
She feeds most everything that goes up on her tray to the 
vg. I don’t know how she lives on what she eats.” 
i Well, poor Will’s story was certainly a sad one. About 
‘n years ago Emmie had been taken sick. Fainted. And 
5m that time on she’d just been up and down. Once 
ey had thought it was a dropped stomach, and about 
-etime she was all strapped up for that along came a new 
yetor and located something in her gall bladder. Her 
‘dneys were wrong, too, and they’d got a new specialist 
tely who was laying the trouble to the thyroid gland. 
_“She’s had so many hypodermics that her poor skin is 
Jl of holes,” he told us. “I guess they’ve used about a 
andred needles on her.” 
| “It’s a pity somebody wouldn’t use a needle on you,” 
‘id Tish sharply, looking at a hole in his sock. 

But he only put his foot under his chair and went on 
jout his troubles. 

_“T don’t like asking for help,” he said, ‘but every time I 
4t a little money it goes to doctors and nurses. I’ve paid 
‘nurse forty dollars a week for seven years and I’ve been 
eeding a new suit for the last six of them. And we can’t 
eep help. There’s nobody there now but the nurse. 
eems as though the feebler Emmie gets the worse they 
veat her.” 

| Well, he looked so forlorn that Tish sent Aggie out for 
ome blackberry cordial. 


“Ts she in bed all the time?”’ she asked. 

“‘She’s up and down. I carry her down to the living 
room once in a while, but I can’t do it often. I’m not so 
strong as I used to be.” 

“Still, as thin as she must be 

“Well, she isn’t exactly thin,” he said in an embarrassed 
manner. “It’s a funny thing, but she’s put on weight. - Of 
course, weight itself may be a disease. I guess it is with 
her, anyhow.” 

Tish glanced at him, but he was drinking his blackberry 
cordial and didn’t notice it. He was certainly shabby, and 
his face had sort of fallen in. 

“What’s the matter with your teeth?”’ Tish said sud- 
denly. 

“T’ve lost one or two of them,” he admitted. “I haven’t 
liked to take the time away from her to get them looked at. 
You see’”’—he looked away from us, out of the window— 
“you see, I may not have her long. I don’t want ever to 
feel that I—that I failed her in any way.” 

“Tt’s a pity it isn’t Emmie who’s lost her teeth, and not 
you,” said Tish. ‘‘Since she doesn’t need them and you 
do.” 

But he looked pained at that; so she told him she would 
think things over and let him know what Aggie would do, 
and he went away. On his way out Tish asked him sud- 
denly what sort of a dog they had, and he seemed sur- 
prised. 

“Tt’s a Pekingese,” he said, and went out with his shoul- 
ders bent, like an old man. 

After he had gone Aggie told us more about Emmie. 
She said it was a great pity about her, not forty yet and on 
her deathbed, but that that sort of weakness ran in the 
family. 

“Her mother was delicate, too,’ she said. ‘For twenty- 
five years she never came downstairs. Her mother carried 
up every bite of food she ate.” 

‘““What happened to her then?” Tish put in, rousing 
herself. ‘‘Did she die?” _ 

“No, but her mother did,” Aggie said. 

“‘And then who carried the tray?” 

“Well, she began to get better about that time, and she 
lived to be eighty. She would be living now, poor soul, but 
she got on a chair one night to reach a piece of pie that 
somebody had hidden in the pantry, and she fell off and 
broke her neck.” 


” 
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Tish seemed very thoughtful as she went back to her 
apartment. She told Aggie not to do anything about the 
note for a time; that she would go and think over the situa- 
tion. It was that night that she called me up and asked me 
how large a Pekingese dog was, and I told her the one my 
niece, Lily May Carter, had, weighed about seven pounds. 

““You’re sure of that, are you?”’ she inquired. “It’s not 
the size of a police dog or a mastiff?”’ 

“Not unless it’s grown considerably since I saw it,” I 
assured her. 

“Then,” she said, “I fancy things at Will Hartford’s are 
in a very bad way. We’d better go there, Lizzie.” 

“Do you think that Emmie’s going to die, Tish?” 

“T do, indeed,” said Tish dryly. ‘‘At eighty or ninety, 
if I can restrain myself so long, she will pass on. But Will 
Hartford is in a bad way. And so, I should judge,” she 
added cryptically, “‘is the Pekingese dog.” 

We left two days later to see Emmie. It suited none of 
us to go. It was almost time for the annual meeting at 
the church, where we invariably serve the supper. Also 
Aggie was having an early attack of hay fever, which the 
dust of the motor trip did nothing to allay. All in all, only 
a strong sense of duty took us, a genuine spirit of self- 
sacrifice; and when I think of that last evening there, with 
the house full of doctors and policemen, I cannot restrain 
a certain sense of bitterness. 

We acted entirely for the best. If the results were not 
what we anticipated; surely the fault is not ours, And 
how true, indeed, are these lines, secured only the other 
day by Tish through the medium of automatic writing: 


There swims no goose so gray but soon or late 
She finds some honest gander for her mate. 


Ir 


T WAS the night before our departure that Tish and I 

sat together for advice on the situation, Aggie definitely 
refusing to join us. 

We got rather feeble results, as the power was evidently 
low; but on her asking if we should go to the Hartfords’, 
the table very clearly rapped ‘“‘Yes.’’ Whether, after I 
had gone, Tish received further instructions or not I do 
not know, but I am inclined to think she did. For one 
reason, I doubt if the idea of breaking a spring in her car 
and thus prolonging our stay there originated with her. 
She is very fond of her car. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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“There Has Never Been Any Other Woman in My Life, Emmie,’’ He Told Her. ‘‘I’ve Never Had Any Time for That Sort of Thing, and You Know It’’ 


A few months before his 
death Luther Burbank, then 
at the height of his powers 
and in the midst of experi- 
ments as numerous and im- 
portant as any conducted 
during his long and active 
career, expressed a desire to 
set down some of his obser- 
vations of life znd men from 
his viewpoint as a naturalist 
and humanist. This work, 
entered on with enthusiasm, 
soon developed a review of 
the methods and discoveries 
Mr. Burbank had employed 
in training plants to work 
for men, and its scope broad- 
ened. While always reflec- 
tive and, in a sense, remi- 
niscent, it began to bring 
out the story of his own 
mental growth and his 
unique experiences as a col- 
laborator with Nature. The 
project went forward rap- 
idly and in substance was in 
order for publication when 
he was suddenly taken ill, 
March 24, 1926. 

Although from the begin- 
ning he was very sick, Mr. 
Burbank spoke more than 
once of this series of arti- 
cles, and it was his wish, 
conveyed through Mrs. Bur- 
bank, that they be com- 
pleted according to the plan 
he had outlined. After his 
death what remained to be 
done was done under Mrs. 
Burbank’s personal super- 
vision; the result is an in- 
timate and informal nar- 
rative that gives, clearly, a 
picture of the great nat- 
uralist’s mind and life. It 
is significant that the story 
can now be rounded out 
with the very last words he 
wrote and spoke, at the end of a life of seventy-seven years, 
every hour of which was crowded with vital contacts with men, 
events, and the vegetable world in which he made himself at once 
reverent pupil and unrivaled master. —W.H. 
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Landscape. 


The naturalist’s first question—however learnedly he may 
phrase it—is one of the child’s first questions, asked long before 
it can speak: ‘‘What is this?”’ . But close upon the first 
arises a second: ‘‘How does it work?’’—J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


ACK of every plant, every shellfish, every burrowing 

rodent or ravaging animal, and back of every 

human being, there stretches an illimitable and 
mysterious heredity, about the nature of which, and con- 
cerning the influence of which on the individual, scientists 
and the wise men spend their lives in research and specu- 
lation and conclusions. Little as we know of this subject, 
we have pretty generally agreed that the newborn child has 
a heritage of tendencies and inclinations which furnish the 
foundation or groundwork upon which he must build his 
house of life. 

But it is only the foundation, I think; the superstructure 
is built by environment. Heredity is the shape of the 
edifice, its position on the ground, whether a hillside or a 
plain, a rugged rock or a piece of shifting sand; environ- 
ment is the architect of the structure. Probably I have 
used that word “‘environment”’ more often than any other 
man that ever lived; if I seem to put stress on it, as these 
papers grow, it is because seventy years of interest in plant 
life and of wholesale experimentation to discover, test, 
practice, and then codify the laws underlying that life, 
have compelled me to the belief that environment is the 
great molding force behind the steady upward progress of 
the universe. 


A Good Place in Which to be Born 


M* OWN heredity gave me a ground plan for my life 
that called for an edifice sturdily built on the rock of 
knowledge and fact, and yet that was plastic enough to 
enable me to use a front elevation strangely like a house 
of dreams—a veritable castle in Spain. Behind me were 
hard-headed practicality, shrewd Yankee thrift and an 
insistence on an exact basis for reasoning and planning. At 
the same time there came to me, in vein and nerve system 
and brain cell, the imagination, the tendency to dream 
dreams, and the instinct to create, that impelled me to 
invention, to inquiry, to the visioning of ideals that could 
be attained somehow, no matter how bold or foolhardy 
the project seemed to others. 


Mt. Wachusett From Whittemore Hill, Mr. Burbank’s Favorite 
At Right—A Recent Photograph of Mr. Burbank 
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My father, Samuel Walton 
Burbank, was a New Eng- 
lander of pure and unmixed 
physical strain, but it was 
not the shallow soil, the 
rockystructure below, the 
hardness of labor, therigor 
of the winters, and the 
austerity of the people 
about him that he saw; 
he was a man of imagina- 
tion and a facile mind, 
and he glimpsed beauty 
and the sunshine and the 
pleasantness of the land in 
its garments of spring and 
autumn and was influenced 
by them. My mother was 
shrewd and practical, of a nery- 
ous temperament, quick and im- 
pulsive, yet kindly, intelligent and 
with a great love of her garden. She 
had an unusual bent for making things 
grow, whether from domesticated seeds or 
from bulbs or cuttings or roots found in 
the woods all about; one of my earliest recollections is of 
the beauty and peace and fragrance of that old-fashioned 
garden of hers. 

My birthplace was the brick house on the Burbank farm 
in Lancaster Township, near Boston, Massachusetts; I 
cannot but believe that the farm’s diversified nature and 
activities were strongly influential on my life. The farm 
work, the pottery kiln my father built and that led him to 
the foundation of a brickyard, the woodlots from which 
were taken the fuel supplies for house and kilns, the gar- 
dens, berry patches, the sugar bush, and other activities 
not only kept a small boy busy but kept him interested, 
since there was never any long stretch of monotonous 
work—that murderer of enthusiasm and destroyer of the 
sheer fun of labor! 

Near by and all around us were manufacturing plants of 
the most diverse kinds, where, at that time, something of 
almost every fabricated article used in growing America 
was made. ce 

Physically, too, the old Lancaster farm was a broad 
education to a boy full of curiosity and keen to put his nose 
into all sorts of businesses and natural wonders. Massa- 
chusetts was—and is. still!—a good place in which to be 
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_ the variousness of natural things in New England extende 


Zz, Fe Ze . ’ 
Ib MIP? ele |] born. I can rememb) 


now the keen sweetne 
of the air on sharp mor 
ings, the sun on snow ( 
on green carpets of gra) 
on the rolling land, Tu 
ning up sharply, here ar! 
there, to hills where t) 
ribs of the earth we 
revealed in rugged ou 
croppings of rock; Ie 
hear the scoldings ar 
makings-up of birds, ft], 
sharp crack of ice on 
near-by pond, the croe, 
of frogs in the odoroj 
evening, and the welcon| 
sound of a shrill voi) 
calling me to supper. | 


Rugged Beauty | 
EW ENGLAND h) 

N something all i) 
own—an atmosphere | 
rugged beauty, of kind) 
-ness hidden behind | 
brusque manner—th; 

its people absorbed fro 

the land. It is a cow 

try full of surprises ar 
discoveries—lost pond 
unexpected vistas, hi 
den vales, villages cuppe| 

in unlooked-for hollow. 
unanticipated, breathle. 
sights of the distant se; 

I do not think I was more se) 
sitive to beauty than all tl, 
others, but perhaps I e. 
claimed about it more. | 
never failed me. And 
never failed to excite an| 
stimulate me. 
Physically, I say, o1 
Lancaster Township wi 

a splendid opportunit 

for an inquisitive bo: 
Within a day’s travel | 
found and studied a gre: 

part of the geographic. 
forms that mark the fa 
cinating surface of tl 
earth. It was not fro) 
books that I learned what 
cape may be, a promontor; 
a table-land, a mountain, a 
inlet, a river, a marsh, a ba} 
an ocean, or an island. Thorea 
was celebrating at that time tl 
majesty of the New England mour 
tains that were not far from us, and tk 
more level lands were a source of inspiré 
tion and delight to me. I might add the 


to the weather, but if I said that, my New England frienc 
would charge me with being a Californian now, and pre, 
udiced. ws ol 

Asa child, my mother and sister told me long afterwar¢ 
I was always a lover of flowers. I don’t know whether i 
was the bright color or the perfume or the texture, or a 
three, because I certainly don’t believe that I was a chil 
prodigy or a naturalist in my cradle, but certainly Thav 
been told anecdotes enough of myself to show that I coul 
be kept quiet and happy if I had a flower to hold and ac 
mire. This instinct, or passion, or preference continue 
after I grew old enough to choose my own activities, but 
was a fairly healthy, normal boy, I guess, and I can we 
imagine that flowers appealed to me in inverse proportio: 
to the amount of time I had to spend hoeing them or fer 
tilizing the ground or digging up bulbs in the fall. I canno 
remember that I was more interested in flowers or, indeed 
in plant life, than I was in everything else about me, T: 
the contrary, I am sure that it was life that absorbed m; 
attention. I had no early tendency toward science, but 
had a consuming curiosity, an inquisitiveness, about lif 


. forces and the processes and miracles of Nature. 


| 


ory, concerns a winter-day discovery that gave me a great 
‘deal to think about. I was heartily tired of winter, I re- 


_One incident, written clearly on the tablets of my mem- 


_|member, as a growing boy in New England was likely to 


become, and was walking in the timber piece, perhaps 
moodily, and maybe kicking up the snow and calling it 
names, and perhaps punished for my petulance by stub- 
bing my rebellious toe against a hard-hearted old New 
England rock, when suddenly I saw a green place ahead of 
me. I could not believe my eyes. There were tall grass, 


_ bright, fresh, springlike shrubs and vivid vines, and on it 


all played sunshine almost tropical in its white intensity. 

I am sure I must have hurried forward, forgetting my 
rebel mood, to find that this was all real—a sort of winter 
oasis of green in a world of monotonous white. It took me 
some time to make out that there rose here one of those 
marvelous springs sometimes found in wintry countries 
that brought to the surface enough heat so that no snow 
could remain on it, and so that vegetable life could get a 


' foothold and maintain itself in the bitterest weather. 


I studied the phenomenon intently. Very dimly there 
began to grow in my mind vague questions as to how these 
plants and grasses and vines, their neighbors and cousins 
and brothers all dead and withered under the snow, or else 


| dormant and waiting for spring, could adjust themselves 


to this summer-in-winter environment. Why, I asked, 
didn’t they follow the traditions of their families and die 
with the fall, or droop and shed their leaves and hibernate, 
no matter what the warm water brought to them in the 
way of a miracle of equable temperature? Certainly the 
lycopodiums, the beautiful trailing partridge berry, the 
sedges and grasses, and here and there an early sprouting 
buttercup, should have known better, the way they had 
been raised, and with their decent seven-months-of-summer 
ancestry behind them, than to flaunt themselves so shame- 
lessly in this unfilial winter blooming! 


Factors That Led to My Career 


AM SURE now that my first thoughts—very dim and 
vague, as I say, and only a boy’s surface wonder, instead 


_ of a scientific hypothesis—concerning the’ power of he- 


redity in the miracles of plant variations came to me in that 


, hour. It was late when I started home, and I could hardly 


wait to get there to tell the folks what I had found. To 
them it was no miracle; they saw in it no half-revealed 
secret stolen from Mother Nature’s cupboard of marvels; 
but to me it was the most wonderful thing that had ever 
happened. It turned me to watching and studying and 
comparing, and when the influence of an older mind, 


| trained in the processes of Nature, fell on me I was wide- 


awake to make the most of the opportunity. 
This older mind that exerted itself strongly in shaping 


, mine was that of my father’s nephew, Levi Sumner Bur- 


bank, a man who had been well educated, who had a bent 
for the natural sciences, and who certainly had a remark- 
able power of exposition and explanation, so that what he 
talked about was alive and exciting and never dull and 
tedious. Cousin Levi had been a professor in Paducah 
College, and had read more books and understood them 
better than anyone else I knew. My own father was well- 


_ read and my mother was versed in a simple knowledge of 


things, but Levi Burbank hed matters at his fingers’ ends 
and could talk of them flvently. He was interested in 
Nature and her processes and he knew enough of such laws 
and speculations as men had then formulated to open 


The House on the Seventeen Acres in Lunenburg Township on Which Mr. Burbank Produced the Burbank Potato in 1872. 


many doors for an avid boy. It was he, I think, who may 
have crystallized my formless thinking and shaped my 
vague theories until he had made me want to know, not 
second-hand, but first-hand, from Nature herself, what the 
rules of this exciting game of life were. 

These, I am sure, were the factors that led me to my 
career. My heredity gave me the basic plan for my build- 
ing; the environment of 
that New England farm 
and the influence chiefly 
of my Cousin Levishowed 
me early something of the 
form the edifice was to 
take. 

Afterward I had the 
beginnings of education 
along many lines, but in 
my formative years I 
was moved only by en- 
thusiasm, a love of Na- 
ture, a great and insatia- 
ble curiosity, and a high 
regard for facts as against 
theories. When I began 
to work I had no elab- 
orate equioment. Ihada 
garden patch; I had no 
microscope and Gray's 
Botany; I had a koe’and 
a pair of overalls; I had 
no fixed and_ inflexible 
scientific education; I had 
a voracious appetite for 
knowledge. I have stud- 
ied and experi- 
mented with 
plant life for al- 
most seventy 
years since then; 
Ihave watched 
men and their 
motives and 
movements with 
interest and cu- 
riosity; I have 
regarded the 
progress of the 
world and what 
we call civiliza- 
tion; Ihave tried 
to look beyond 
war for its causes, 
beyond. poverty 
for its economic 
germ, beyond ig- 
norance for the 
sapping parasite 
from which it 
grows in the human mind, beyond bigotry and supersti- 
tion for the human weakness and fear that breed them. I 
have. wondered and questioned and experimented and 
observed, from the beginning until today, with no more 
equipment than the mind of one inquisitive and a lover of 
life, and now I look back down the years and try to set 
forth here something of what I have observed in all this 
time. 


COPIED FROM A MINIATURE TINTYPE BY H. S. LAWTON, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Luther Burbank at the Age of 
Sixteen 
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I had a taste for drawing, and for a time I studied that 
art seriously; I had a good many inclinations toward the 
practice of medicine and I took up that training; there was 
every opportunity for me to go into manufacturing, and I 
went to work in a factory and for many months believed 
that I had, perhaps, found my calling there. My employers 
felt this even more strongly than I did, particularly be- 
cause, almost at once, I 
found short cuts which 
enabled me to improve on 
their methods; several 
of the devices which I in- 
vented were adopted and 
made a part of the fac- 
tory equipment. 


Call of the Land 


WAS told that I could 

advance myself rapidly 
with them, and my wages 
were, for that period, very 
high as a result of my 
adaptability and the in- 
ventive faculty I pos- 
sessed. But, without my 
being fully aware of it, 
Nature was calling me to 
the land, and when there 
came to me my share of 
my father’s modest estate 
I could no longer resist 
the call. 

In Lunenburg Town- 
ship, not far from Lan- 
caster, I found seventeen 
acres of unusually fine soil 
that was for sale. On the 
place was a good old house 
and, although some of my 
friends tried to dissuade 
me, and the men at thefac- 
tory told me I was mak- 
ing a mistake, I bought 
this property and set my- 
self up as a market gar- 

dener. It was my notion that the garden would pay 
its own way and leave me not only a field for experi- 
ment but the means with which to work. Oddly 
enough, it was not my instinctive desire to investi- 
gate the laws of the plant world, but a cold necessity 
which pitched me, as we say, “neck and crop”’ into 
plant experimentation. 

Immediately I began this vocation of mine I learned 
what all of us have to learn who enter the sober busi- 
ness of life, namely, that I had not been the first to 
think of raising produce for the market. In short, 
I found myself in active competition with well- 

established and experienced market gardeners; of course, 
I learned all the tricks of the trade as regards cold frames, 
hotbeds, the use of glass and fertilizer, and the cultivation 
of the soil, but my competitors knew these secrets and 
used them better, probably from years of experience, than 
could I, a mere youngster. This competition made me a 
serious student of the methods by which Nature produced 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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The Lane Approaching the 
Burbank Place. The Apple 
Trees Were Pianted by Mr. 
Burbank’s Mother 


At the Right, His Birthplace 


the afternoon off which was given everybody in 
the offices of Chapin, Howard and Higginbotham 
out of respect for Olin T. Chapin, the senior partner, aged 
eighty-seven, who was being buried at four o’clock. It 
was not grief for Mr. Chapin, whom he had never seen— 
Mr. Chapin had been taking things easy since 1899— 
which weighed on his spirit, however, but the memory of, 
his recent interview with the mother of Elinor Dana. 
“But, my dear Reg,”’ Mrs. Dana had said to him in her. 
limpid, beautiful voice which, at the moment, somehow , 
suggested that it was very near the rippling indiscretion , 
of a giggle. 
you’re a perfect baby.” 


R: BROWN was really in no frame of mind to enjoy! 


‘amusing. 


1S 


“My very dear Reg, adorable as you are, } 
+ 


“‘T don’t see how you can say that, Mrs. Dana,” Reg ! 


protested. ‘I graduated from college last year.” 
“Did you?”’ ' 
“And I was voted the man in my class most likely \to 
succeed.”’ 
“Really?” ; 
“Well, I know that’s no guaranty, but it means some-, 
thing when the men you’ve been with for four years think | 
that of you.” 


“The men?” Mrs. Dana echoed. ‘‘Don’t you realize,¥ slightly albino and apt to be 
Reg dear, that your college is just a bassinet; a great, beau- \ invisible in any but the 


tiful, green bassinet for hundreds of lovely male babies?’’ 
“Elinor doesn’t think I’m so young.” 


“Elinor is seventeen. She has been known to describe ° 


a man thirty as elderly.” : 

“But—”’ it was a hard thing to say to a person like Mrs. ; 
Dana; a person who looked like the lady on a golden coin 
come to life, ‘‘but we’re in love.” 

Mrs. Dana did the awful thing he’d expected. + She 
laughed. 

“How in the world do you know you are?”’ 


“We know, all right,” Reg informed her, with a scarlet y 


attempt at dignity. 


~~ 


“But you don’t. You have only the vaguest idea what ¢ 
love is. You hardly know what women are. As for life!’ : 
In appreciation of his ignorance on that subject, all : 


Mrs. Dana could ek 
do was laugh : 
again. 

“No, no, Reg, 
my dear,’’ she 
repeated in final 
answer to his 
question. ‘‘Go 
away for about 
seven years and 
ripen a little, 
while I ripen 
Elinor. At the 
end of that time, 
if you decide 
youre in love, I 
may listen to 
you, no matter 
how farcical your 
income.” 

““Does that 
mean I can’t see 
Elinor any 
more?”’ 

“Of course it 
doesn’t. I think 
you have been 
perhaps a trifle 
overconstant lately, but 
we’llsimply adore having 
you about again as soon 
as we get back from the 
South,’ Elinor’s mother 
told him. 

They were going in 
four days. It was 
that which had pushed Reg to this hideous conversation. 

“A month and a half from now?” Reg said bleakly. 

“Only,” Mrs. Dana continued, ‘‘you’re to see Elinor 
then with the understanding that you’re just’dear, ridic- 
ulous children, playing at a heroic game of ‘whose im- 
plications you haven’t the faintest conception. And now 


Ruth, Who Was Both Hcmesr 
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H,. CRANK 
you'll have to ex- 
cuse me, Reg dear. 
I’m dining out. 
You’ve been so 
OH 
promise never to 
tell, if it will make 
you more com- 
fortable.”’ 

Comfortable! 
Reg doubted if 
he would ever ex- 
perience another 
moment’s com- 
fort. 

He crawled 
back to the club as 
though he’d been 
literally put back 
into rompers. 

He’d got to think of him- 
self as quite old-looking, with 
his mustache, which, if it was 


proper light, was of a very 
respectable texture. Now he 
knew that was just self- 
deception and conceit. 

It wasn’t as though Mrs. 
Dana was a she Methuselah 
whose opinion on such mat- 
ters wasn’t worth anything. 
Mrs. Dana was just thirty- 
seven and lots more frivolous 
than Elinor. Reg had always 
believed her a great friend 
of his, and to learn what 
she really thought of him 
was horrible. 

He didn’t know how he’d have got through 
that evening if Tubby Preston hadn’t been at 
the club to listen to the story. Tubby had grad- 
uated the year before and was a mature, almost 
fatherly person who nursed a pipe and had judi- 
cial views on most subjects. 

“By George, that old girl must be as clever as they 
come,” was the reaction of Tubby, who had never seen 
Mrs. Dana.” 

“Does that mean you think I am too young?” Reg 
asked fiercely. 

“Hell, no. You can’t be too young to marry. I’ve been 
too set in my ways to think of it, ever since I was twelve; 
but where she’s clever is that she seized on something with 
a little truth in it and made you so sensitive about it you’ll 
probably never be able to face her again.” 

“Then you do think it’s true?” 

“Sure; I think you’re kind of a kid about some things. 
Have you ever been around with women at all?” 

Reg blushed. ‘At house-party times,’ he answered. 

“T don’t mean nice girls. I mean chorus girls and things 
here in New York. Have you?” 

“T don’t like ’em,” Reg stated. 

“How do you know, if you haven’t ever been around 
with them? Now, look here, Reg; I don’t say the old girl 
is right. It wouldn’t be my idea to tie a daughter of mine 
up with some rotten roué, but maybe she’s not so crazy 
as you think. What if you were married to Elinor and one 
of these other women came along and hooked you? They 
say the guys without experience are the ones they get 
every time.” 

“T’d like to see the one I’d look at with Elinor around.” 

“Elinor wouldn’t stand a chance with the sort I mean,” 
Tubby said, emitting a great, meditative cloud of smoke. 
“The kind that raise hell with men. Silken women, you 
know.” j 


“Aw, they’re something people make up,” Reg averred. - 


“All the ones I ever saw just wriggle around and paw 
you, and make you sick.” 

“You're talking about the pikers,” Tubby told him. 
“They never made much trouble for anybody. But there 
are others. Subtle ones. The ones that give women the 
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Reg Kept His Eyes on Their Faces, Which Were 
Amazingly Alike in Smart Posterish Make-Up 
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rotten reputation they have. Do you remember a play 
that stock company put on in North Adams called A Fool 
There Was, where the woman drained a man of every cent 
he had, and when he shot himself, laughed and said, ‘Fool! 
Fool!’ and strewed rose petals over him? Well, it was 
pretty old-fashioned and all that, but I’ll bet there was a 


lot of truth in it.’”’ 


“Well, if there are any women like that, what would 
they want with me?” Reg queried. . - 
“To destroy you,’’ Tubby answered. ‘‘ That’s what they 
like—to destroy the male.” ii 
It was extraordinary how discussing the matter with 
Tubby, even though he agreed in a measure with Mrs. 
Dana, put it in a manlier, less shameful light. Neverthe- 
less, the depression Mrs. Dana had induced persisted, and 
that Friday afternoon of presumptive reverence for Mr. 
Chapin, Reg went to the club with no more joyous plan 
than to bum around with whoever happened to be there. 
The club was empty, however, and to kill time until 
someone arrived he indulged in a tub, instead of the 
hurried shower which was all he could get on working 
afternoons, when he came back grimy from bituminous” 
downtown. ie 
When he went to his chiffonier to get fresh linen it 
struck him that fate was being rather gratuitously ironic. 
Living in the club was always hard’6n his wardrobe, what | 
with transient brothers taking anything they happened 


\: 


: 
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need, with or without permission, and an acquisi- 
on houseman cleaning his room every day; but last week 
his absorption with Elinor Dana he had forgotten to 
ond off his laundry, then forgotten his omission and 
lrawn heedlessly on the supply of conservative, gentle- 
nanly things such as he wore usually. As a result, the 
lrawers now held only their bottom-most secret layers. 
[heir contents would have been a revelation to a psycho- 
inalyst. 

From time to time, during the past few years, Reg had 
yought clothes with a bravado which had never quite sus- 
‘ained him to the point of wearing them. They had sunk, 
i brilliant sediment, beneath the humdrum fluid of every- 
lay necessities, and now they lay before him, not the sober 
jabiliments of Reginald Brown, an earnest young man 
soberly facing life, but the bright garments of the sup- 
yressed Reg Brown, of the person he wished to be. 

Reg’s first reaction was to pull forth again the shirt he 
nad just thrust into the bulging laundry bag, but the collar 
‘nd cuffs were definitely gray and he was the cleanliest of 
sreatures. 
| He took the top shirt from the second drawer. It was 
of fine linen besprent with small red flowers, and’on the 
»osom was worked an elaborate cipher in red embroidery. 
ee possession of it was the result of a moment’s utter 


abandon in the New York branch of a French haber- 
dasher; a succursale so almost insultingly self-confident 
that it was practically hidden from the world in an upper 
room of a Fifth Avenue jeweler. Reg had never had it on 
his back except to be sure that 
it fitted him. 
_ Half-heartedly he adjusted 
the front collar button, the back 
collar button, and picked up a 
plain gold cuff link. Then he re- 
-membered the cuff links he’d got 
at Bill Pierson’s wedding, with 
stripes of red enamel across the 
gold. He found their case and 
extracted them, and suddenly it 
occurred to him that he had a 
‘bow tie whose finely dotted 
luster matched the little red 
flowers, and that he might as 
well wear it and a wing collar, 
and his short black coat and 
gray striped trousers. 

By the time those were laid 
out on the bed, so in the grip of 
glad sartorial frenzy did he find 
himself that, with a white pair 
still in the lowest drawer, Reg 
chose some blue-checked trunks 
which, with his running shirt, 
made a smart inner costume of 
their own; and when he was 
dressed, selected an incredibly 
sheer handkerchief which was 
‘a sophisticated version of a 
‘bright Scotch plaid. 

As he looked in the glass he 
wished Mrs. Dana could see 
‘him. Experience! He mizht 
not have had such an awful lot, 
but he defied any casual ob- 
server to suspect it. 

The plan of staying at the 
club had evaporated. In those 
clothes he’d go to the wildest 
place he could find. Everyone 
thought he needed experience so 
badly; he’d get a little. 

It was out of character for the 
young man in the mirror not to 
know a choice of the speedier 

resorts in which to spend a Fri- 
‘day afternoon in New York; but 
Reg didn’t. He’d thought, he 
: meditated bitterly, that the 
proper course, if you wanted to 
get married, was to plug along 

and make good. With Elinor he 
Was accustomed to seek out a 
little tea garden which called 
itself, rather affectedly, a 
Dancing. It was all right, but 
most of the people who went 
_ there, he now realized, were just 
kids. He wanted something of 
a very different caliber. 

‘A line of poetry came into his 
head—‘ I cried for madder mu- 
sic and for stronger wine.” 
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That was his desire, too—for madder music and for 
stronger wine. As a matter of literalness, at the Dancing 
there had been no wine whatever. 

The poem was about somebody in love and barred out 
from love just as he was. Where had he heard it? Oh, 
yes, Ruby Cook Shipman. He’d unfortunately picked it 
out to praise from a number of poems she recited and it 
had turned out to be the only one not by her. 

Ruby Cook Shipman! Why, wasn’t her salon just the 
place he was looking for? At least, wasn’t there a chance 
this might prove one of the days of whose Bohemian 
brilliance she had told him? 

Ruby Cook Shipman was one of those famous people of 
whom everyone meets a great many during a first winter 
in New York. She was not only famous as the creator of 
the Shippie Kippies, which she herself despised as com- 
mercial, but she wrote poetry, and she had done a novel 
in the manner of James Joyce. She had seized upon Reg 
with an almost carnivorous cordiality when he had 
acknowledged her famousness by knowing who she was at 
a club tea to which Tubby’s mother had, rather apolo- 
getically, brought her. 

Her salon was composed, or usually composed— Reg 
had been there twice, but both times on off days—of 
people awfully important in the arts. It certainly seemed 
logical that if the ladies Tubby had spoken of were to be 
encountered any place to which he had access, it would be 
under the ceiling of a broad-minded woman like Ruby 
Cook Shipman. 


° 


“I’m Going to Supper With Bill After the Show, 


I’t! Get Him to Take You Too”’ 


co 


Reg bought a gardenia for his buttonhole at the florist’s 
next the club‘’and took the sunlight like a slim, dazzling 
yacht. 

It was early March, but a day so lovely that he wished 
absurdly that he had his camera; as though it were pos- 
sible to catch the quality of spring sunlight on a film. 
If things had gone right he and Elinor would have been 
walking in the park. The sunlight would have known 
how to appreciate her. To be with Elinor was always a 
little like having found the first flower in an April wood; 
faint pink arbutus under red-brown leaves, headily sweet. 
In militant loyalty to her he hoped the hothouse atmos- 
phere of Ruby Cook Shipman’s salon would shelter some 
distorted and poisonous orchid of a woman, so he could 
prove the disdain of which already he felt sure. 

Miss Shipman’s studio was on Gramercy Park. It was 
very handsome, or should have been, but Reg, just as he’d 
happened on off days as far as the company was concerned, 
had always seen it in a good deal of disorder. 

“Don’t tell on me,’’ Ruby Cook Shipman had said to 
him both times he had been there. ‘“‘It never gets like this 
except when I’ve been having a siege of work. Looks 
terrible, doesn’t it? Pull down the shades and light the 
candles, will you? So if anybody comes ne 

Things looked more propitious that afternoon when Reg 
entered—the door was open; it always was; Ruby Cook 
Shipman had written a poem about how closed doors hurt 
her heart— because the shades were already drawn and the 
candles lit. The room was apparently deserted, however; 
so Reg took off his coat and 
called: 

“Hello, Miss Shipman!”’ 

“Ts that you, Weggie Peg- 
gie?’”’ Miss Shipman’s voice 
ecaroled from inner depths. 
“Ruby’ll be right there. Ruby’s 
been making a cake.” 

“Ruby and Snifter,’’ amended 
another voice, and a head ap- 
peared in a doorway for an in- 
stant—a head with a riotously 
irresponsible face which might 
have grown on a tavern goblin. 
“Don’t forget Snifter.” 

Snifter Robinson was Miss 
Shipman’s familiar. That is as 
accurately as one can define 
their bizarre relationship. 

‘Hello,’ Reg greeted him. 

“Absolutely hello,’ he re- 
turned. ‘‘ We'll be with you in a 
minute. You know. 

Why, where’s she gone? Look 
around and you'll find some- 
thing nice.”’ 

With that a person rose from 
the depths of a dark chair. 

“‘T’m here,” a scornful voice 
said. 

Snifter snorted a giggle and 
withdrew, and Reg found him- 
self looking into the smoldering 
eyes of exactly the creature 
Tubby Preston’s words had 
evoked to his imagination. 

She was tall—almost as tall as 
he—and she was beautiful in a 
carefully painted but angry way. 
Her clothes and her hat were 
like those of ladies in pictures 
which the artist has merely sug- 
gested by a few sure lines. 
Amazingly enough, on her lips 
was the one word Tubby had 
quoted his woman as using. 

“Fool,” she said—meaning 
Snifter—and sank into her chair 
again. 

Reg could see her there now, 
her garments dark in the chair’s 
darkness, her face smoldering. 
He tried to think of something 
sophisticated to say which she 
couldn’t despise, but before he 
had succeeded she spoke. 

“What are you looking at me 
for?” 

Her sultry voice was a chal- 
lenge. 

“*T didn’t know it was forbid- 
den,’’ he responded to it. 

“*T wish you wouldn’t.”’ 

(Continued on Paze 46) 
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name of Brisker. That is to say, there had 

been a family by that name; but only two 
brothers remained. Old Will Brisker had owned 
a decent farm toward North Fraternity, and 
when his neighbors gave up the effort to maintain them- 
selves upon the land and moved away he sometimes 
bought their holdings. In this wise he came into possession 
of the stand of buildings and some fifty acres of land 


[hese was a family in Fraternity by the 


between his own farm and the village where, after his - 


death, Morris Brisker lived alone. Jud, the elder brother, 
stayed at the original farm and prospered there. Old Will 
had been dissatisfied with Morris, and had expressed this 
feeling so openly and so often that Morris held in the town 
much the same position as a dog which has acquired a 
bad name. 

If Morris was a dog with a bad name, Jud was a horse of 
another color; for the two brothers were unlike in almost 
every particular. There was a tremendous disparity in size 
between them; for Morris was a big man, with hulking 
shoulders and a lowering brow, while Jud was small and 
active and efficient, and he had a gift for good humor and 
a ready smile. Also Jud was aggressive and confident, 
while life had taught Morris to be mild and unassertive 
and to take ill fortune as it came. 4 

Their farms were nearer North Fraternity than Fra- 
ternity itself, so that they did not come to the village for 
the mail and were seldom seen there on other errands. 
Nevertheless, their affairs were of interest to the town, and 
were well enough known. It was known, for instance, that 
the enmity between them dated back to the time when, as 
boys together at home, they fought, and Morris, uncon- 
scious of his own strength, broke his brother’s arm. The 
arm had been set by old Will Brisker himself and had been 
slightly crooked ever since; it thus served to keep Jud 
continually reminded of the wrong his brother once had 
done him. And for all his good humor, he was not a for- 
giving man. 

Not that this long ill feeling between them ever flamed 
nowadays into any active fire; but it existed and was rec- 
ognized, and it could be discovered by any observant eye 
in Jud’s countenance whenever he encountered his brother. 
Morris never displayed any particular dislike for Jud; it is 
doubtful whether he felt any. He was, as has been said, a 
humble soul; and it is probable that he was always con- 
scious that in that ancient victory he had been wrong. 
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The farm where Morris lived was on a slope of land that 
canted to the north, and so was not so productive as other 
lands about; Jud’s place, nearer North Fraternity, was as 
good as any farm in town. So while Morris had seldom 
more than a scant finger hold on security, Jud did well and 
thriftily. There was a woman whom he hired to come in 
daily and attend him, make his bed, cook his supper in the 
evening, wash his dishes afterward and keep his house in 
general order. Morris, on the other hand, was his own 
cook and housemaid, and his kitchen was a scandal to the 
community. 

The Frye place was just across the road from Morris’ 
farm; but during the three years it lay empty the man had 
no neighbor nearer than his brother, half a mileaway. He 
must have been, at times, lonely enough; but he was not 
heard to complain. Then Weed bought the Frye place and 
came up from Portland to live there; and he and his wife 
put it in order and brought it into productive life again. 
Weed at first sometimes went to Morris for advice, for he 
was not a man who knew anything about farming; he had 
bought this farm, as it were, by the doctor’s order, and he 
was not well. Morris gave liberally of what wisdom he pos- 
sessed; but Weed usually found that the other’s advice had 
been wrong, and after a time he ceased to ask for it, and 
Morris soon gave over volunteer assistance. 

Cindy Weed, the newcomer’s wife, saved the situation. 
She had been born on a farm near Augusta, one of a large 
family of girls; and she had been used to doing chores and 
all the little tasks a farm can offer. Weed had to avoid the 
harder enterprises, because any extreme exertion reacted 
unfavorably on his health. So Cindy usually split the 
wood and pitched the hay and did whatever required stern 
manual effort. She was fit for it—a fine, strong woman, as 
big as a man; and she had strength not only for these en- 
terprises but also to care for Weed as tenderly as though 
he had been a baby. Whatever might be done for him she 
did; but it was not enough, for in his second year in Fra- 
ternity, in March, when the thaws began, he died. 

A year or two later Will Belter said one night at the store 
in Fraternity village that he expected she would marry 
Jud Brisker by and by. 
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her ears. She had at that season little more than routine 
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Morris; and He Came Withs 
out Protest, Dragging His ! 
Ladder Behind Him i 
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While Weed was ill, Fraternity folk did whit } 
they could to make matters easier for Cindy; and i 
when he died, they offered her a measure of sober | 
sympathy which she found surprising. She was 
never a sentimental woman, never much given to 
any overt display of feeling; and her demeanor 
during the formalities of the funeral was still and) 
unemotional. But afterward Lee Motley’s wile 
kept her to dinner with them, and to spend the 
night; and Mrs. Motley, turning down the coy-| 
erlet on the other’s bed when they went upstairs 
at last, saw that her guest was weeping silently. She pre- 
tended not to observe this. | 
But Cindy said, with a little laughter behind her tears, ; 
“T know I’m a fool to act this way; but you’ve all boas f 
good to me.” | 
So the two women talked for a while together, and Cindy | 
confessed that heretofore she had felt excluded and shut) 
out from the life of the village. ‘“‘I thought you didn’t like | 
me, or maybe disapproved of the way I worked around the | 
place all the time. But I had to.’’ She had intended, she 
confessed, to sell the farm and go back to her home. ‘“‘But} 
you’ve all been so good to me,”’ she explained, “‘that Ive, 
decided to stay and run the place and get alongifI can.” | 
And Mrs. Motley approved and encouraged her. This 
was before Lee himself was forced to give up the struggle. | 
“You'll do fine,” Mrs. Motley assured her. “You're as. 
able as a man.” e 
The word of her decision went abroad through the town, | 
and it was received without any comment which came to) 


chores to do; and she was thus given time to plan her 
movements when the thaws should pass, the ground dry | 
out a bit and plowing time come around. She and Weed 
had kept two cows and some chickens and a pig to use the | 
surplus milk; but they had neither horse nor oxen for the | 
plowing. She expected to haye to hire this done. ie | 
But one day Jud Brisker drove into the yard with his | 
team and a plow in the wagon, and knocked at the kitchen | 
door and said with that friendly smile of his, confident and | 
sure, ‘‘’Morning, Mis’ Weed. Where’d you figure on hay- 
ing your garden this year? I can plow it for you.” be 
This was the beginning of their developing intimacy. 
She had, of course, seen Jud before. His brother Morris, 
just across the road, she saw more often; but Morris was a | 
character almost negative, inconspicuous and unassertive, | 
a part of his background. Sometimes days passed when) 
she was not even conscious of his movements or of what he! 
did. Jud was a man less easily ignored, and during the suc- 
ceeding months she saw more and more of him. They met) 
in no social fashion, but Jud was apt to appear when | 
there was work to be done that lay beyond her strength. 
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ecultivated her garden once or twice, after things began 
| grow; he and Gay Hunt got in enough hay to carry her 
rough the winter; he brought a man to buy her apples 
id arranged for their picking; and he spent some days in 
tober felling white birch and working it up into four-foot 
‘ngths, hauling and stowing it in the shed that connected 
or house with her barn. 

Cindy accepted these ministrations gratefully. There 
‘as no reason why she should not do so, since Jud never 
jtempted to approach a more familiar footing with her. 
‘ut she was, even from the first, vaguely disquieted by the 
‘et that he refused to be paid for his labors. 

“No, ma’am,’’ he used tosay. ‘‘I got some free time and 
»thing to do at home—that’s all.” 

‘During the winter after her husband’s death she discov- 
ied, or seemed to discover, in his manner toward her a 
sggestion of authority, of possession. ‘‘As though,’”’ she 
sought, ‘““he were beginning to feel that he had to take 
ire of me, and that he could tell me what to do.’”’ Thus, 
‘ng before Will Belter put into words the expectation that 
‘e would some day marry Jud, Cindy had understood 
ite plainly that she could if she wished, that Jud himself 
ould eventually make the issue plain. And since.it is not 
pleasant estate for a woman to be alone on one of these 
‘mote farms, she weighed the possibility in her mind. 

‘Tt was as a result of these considerations that, in the 
immer, fifteen months after her husband’s death, she 
ent across the road one day to talk to Morris Brisker. 
jie was, of course, by this time on familiar terms with 
‘orris; she knew the manner of his life and she knew the 
an. He had at first seemed to her to be the perfect type 
|indolent and shiftless farmer, living a bachelor existence, 
recluse, an idle and a worthless man. Herself indomitably 
\ergetic, she had difficulty in understanding that a man, 
s muscular strength infinitely superior to her own, could 
ye under such cir- 
imstances as Morris 
id. She first went 
\ross to his house on 
‘at day when her hus- 
ind was taken ill, 
‘nen it was necessary 
‘move him to his bed. 
“And I can’t man- 
ve him alone,” she 
ld Morris. ‘‘So if 
ju could come over 
id help me ——” 
He nodded, some- 
‘ing ponderous and 
i the same time im- 
jessive in the slow 
jovement of his great 
vad. 

“T’ll come right 
ong,” he said, and 
lowed her toward 
‘e door. It was just 
‘fore supper. in the 
vening; and she saw 
8S coffeepot on the 
‘ove, and went to take 
off and set it aside. 
“It might boil 
peal she explained. 
‘““The dummed 
‘ing always does,” 
> replied without 
tat, ‘minute you 
™m your back.” He 
llowed her across the 
ad, 

She was, a little 
ter, furiously angry 
ith him; for though 
‘ lifted her husband 
sily and carried him 
their room like a 
iby, he was at the 
‘me time so awkward 
| the task that he 
vagged Weed’s shins 
jainst the door jamb, 
ringing a low cry 
om the man. And 
indy could hardly 
¢ntrol her unreason- 
& anger; she dis- 
issed Morris with a 
‘rt word, sent him 
me, 

‘Later and on other 
“casions she went 


| id see ‘ bs : ee 


again to the house across the road, and she had time on 
these visits to. form a complete picture of the fashion in 
which the big man lived. The disorder in the house, she 
came to perceive, was not the result of laziness on his part; 
it was apparent that he tried to have things in some pro- 
priety. The sooty coffeepot was not merely neglected; 
it had been scrubbed and scrubbed, but by an inexpert 
hand. The rusty stove showed evidences of care, though 
the care was absurdly unskillful; the floor had been 
scrubbed, but there was fresh mud on it from the man’s 
boots; the bed was made, but lumpily. And there were 
about the house an astonishing number of things which had 
been broken and ineptly repaired—a chair, the:legs of 
which were braced with strands of wire, yet still unstable; 
a rattling pane in the window, set by an amateur hand to 
replace a broken one; a cracked lamp chimney, streaked 
with soot from an untrimmed wick. Once or twice, unable 
to hold her hand, she set to work to put the house to rights; 
and she found it, for all its disorder, surprisingly clean in 
unexpected places. There was no dirt under the sink, no 
useless litter in the closets, not even dust beneath the bed. 

“‘He’s a man, that’s all,’”’ she told herself, coming at last 
to a conclusion, cataloguing her neighbor in her mind. 
“That’s all’s the matter with him; he just don’t know how 
to do for himself, that’s all.”” So she did for him upon occa- 
sions; she washed his dishes with scalding water to remove 
the accumulated film of old grease which polished them; 
she mended his clothes; she blacked the stove. There was, 
of course, no regularity about these ministrations on her 
part, and it is possible that by contrast Morris found his 
condition even more distressing when his affairs fell into 
their old disorder once more. But her efficiency delighted 
him, won the big man to a slow and silent admiration and a 
reverence; he used to watch her thus admiringly while she 
moved to and fro in‘his home. 


.£° Morning, Mis’ Weed. Where'd You Figure on Having Your Garden This Year? I Can Plow it for You"’ 
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It was to this man, Jud’s brother, then, that she turned 
when she wished to avoid being under further obligations 
to Jud. She crossed the road one morning in mid-June, just 
after breakfast, and she found Morris washing his break- 
fast dishes with a slow and clumsy particularity. At her 
knock she heard him come toward her, and then a dish fell 
and crashed in shards across the floor; and she laughed at 
him uncertainly and said, “‘Didn’t scare you as bad as 
that did I?” 

“T’m always dropping them,” he confessed. 

She took the towel from his hands. ‘‘I’ll finish,’ she 
said, and proceeded to do so, talking over her shoulder to 
him while she worked, explaining what her errand was. 

“So I was wondering if I could get you to come and 
help,’”’ she explained. ‘‘There won’t be more’n three days’ 
work, say. I don’t have to have only enough hay for the 
cows.” 

He said unemotionally, “I reckon I can come.” But 
when she asked what he would charge her for the work, she 
surprised him to faint protest. ‘‘Guess I wouldn’t ask you 
to pay me,” he said uneasily. 

She laughed. ‘I don’t want you unless I can pay you,” 
she confessed. ‘‘Jud’d do it for nothing; but I’m not on 
the town yet, anyway. I want to hire it done this year.” 
‘ He fumbled a little, seeking words. ‘‘Jud coming, is 
he?” he asked. ‘‘Guess he wouldn’t want me helping him.”’ 

“Can’t you and I do it?” she urged. “I can drive a 
horse and pitch on, and you can load it and mow it.’’ She 
added quickly, ‘‘I’ll tell you; I'd like to get it done, and 
then if Jud does come to do it, I can tell him it’s all finished. 
Do you see?”’ 

“‘He’s haying now,” Morris agreed. “‘Isee him yest’day.”’ 

“T don’t want to interfere with your work, of course.”’ 

‘Plenty of time for that,’”’ he told her; and in the end 
she had her way. She was always prompt in execution; she 
suggested that they 
start that day, and he 
agreed. 

Cindy found the ex- 
perience a trying one. 
She did her part well 
enough; and Morris 
tried, the furious per- 
spiration on his brow 
the result not so much 
of his physical exer- 
tions as of his anxiety 
to satisfy her. But 
the man did not know 
how to use his strength 
and the result was that 
they were in continual 
difficulties. He broke 
the hayrake—his 
own—by driving it 
over a rock, and they 
lost half a day while he 
repaired it with hay 
wire and splints of 
wood. 

But his ineptitude 
did not fully appear 
till they came to the 
business of getting the 
hay into the barn. 
Cindy, as she had sug- 
gested, pitched the 
stuff onto the rack; 
Morris undertook to 
load it. 

To load hay on a 
wagon appears to bea 
business simple 
enough; but as Morris 
did it, it entailed a 
series of mishaps. Al- 
most every time, on 
the way to the barn, 
half the load was jolted 
off; great gouts of hay 
would topple to this 
side or that and have 
to be pitched back on 
again; and once while 
he was loading, the 
hay. under his feet slid 
off the load and he fell 
with it, wrenching his 
ankle in such fashion 
that he limped for the 
rest of the day. 


(Continued on 
Page 140) 
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street to 
indicate offhand 
the basic factor in 
our prosperity and 
the chances are 
that he will name 
production. Noris 
it surprising. He 
sees evidence of it 
wherever heturns, 
because America 
thinks and works 
in big terms. 

The automobile 
that takes him to 
work or play; the 
radio that beguiles 
his hours at home; 
the movie that he 
watches every 
week; the tele- 
phone, typewriter, 
newspaper and 
magazine that 
have become part 
and parcel of his 
daily life, are all 
symbols of a quan- 
tity effort that is 
the wonder of the 
age. Production, 
therefore, is the 
headliner in the 
gilded formula for 
our affluencewhich 
makes us both 
unique and envied 
among the nations 
of the earth. 

In the first article of this series the composite picture of 
our national well-being and its bulwarks was revealed. We 
can now get down to specialization. Production will be fea- 
tured. Hence the star performer in the second reel of this 
prosperity panorama will be the industrial producer. 

It means that the curtain will rise on a spectacle that is 
vitally and distinctively American. In no other country 
anywhere have coal, iron, steel, copper, coke and 
oil been translated into such a titanic drama of 
wealth and power. It has brought about an aston- 
ishing self-containment at home and a growing trade 
abroad. 

Mining and manufacturing account for 14 per 
cent of our national equity, which is only 2 per cent 
less than the agricultural figure. There is no magic 
or mystery about this. We have effectively utilized 
materials, labor, capital and power under a system 
of management that not only makes for individual 
advancement but achieves miracles of output. 
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Increased Output, Decreased Labor 


INCE the beginning of the century our manu- 

facturing production has increased more than 
160 per cent; our mining production, 225 per cent; 
and our agricultural production, 40 per cent, whereas 
our population has grown only 50 per cent. Output 
of manufactured articles has grown from $77.34 
per capita to $134.28, after allowing for changes in 
the value of the dollar. 

This increase in goods available for each indi- 
vidual has come without a proportionate increase in 
human labor, but by more efficient direction. Since 
1889 the horse power back of every worker in indus- 
try has advanced 76 per cent. Taking the bigger 
view, in a quarter century horse power in manu- 
facture has grown from 10,000,000 to 33,000,000, 
of which 13,000,000 is in electric power. In 
consequence the personnel required to produce a 
unit of manufactured product has decreased 33 per 
cent. 

To illustrate: When the United States Steel 
Corporation was organized twenty-five years ago 
the production of a ton of pig iron required fourteen 
hours of work for one man. Today it takes an 
average of two hours. 
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The Auto is First in American Manufactures 


Wages in American industries have risen 199 per cent 
since the outbreak of the World War, while the cost of 
goods and services used in the average worker’s family 
has risen only 70 per cent. The worker puts in 7 per cent 
less work time a week and gets much more return for what 
he spends. With this prosperity of the individual has come 
a larger prosperity for the nation through the now-constant 
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The scope of life j 
widened an. 
brightened, ani 
you have that con 
tentment which, i 
the last analysis 
is the guaranty o 
progress. 
Our industry j 
more than a cedse_ 
less machine yj! 
brant with a yas 
energy. It repre. 
sents a new coép. 
eration that is th. 
guaranty of indus. 
trial success. 
The creators ¢ 
this era in outpu | 
are more tha) 
mere busines 
men. They hay 
that quality a 
economic states 
manship whic 
makes for big lead) 
ership. Conspicu|. 
ous among them 
Owen D. Young. 
As Chairman o 
the Board of Dj 
rectors of the Gen 
eral Electric Com 
pany, he occupie. 
a preéminent pos) 
tion in industry 
His work as mem 
ber of the Dawe 
Committee is par 
of the history of these times. It is peculiarly fitting, there 
fore, that his analysis of production in its relation ¢| 
American life and progress should lead off this secon| 
installment of interviews. Here it is: | 
“Tt is frequently said that the causes of American indus! 
trial supremacy are mass production and management, 
Without quarreling with that answer or denying it 
correctness, I should prefer to make it more pet| 
sonal and concrete by saying that it is men an) 
money working together on well-defined principles. | 


| 
| 


Men and Money in Production 


“TMHEY have men in other countries as able a 
our own. They have money, too; not as muct | 
to be sure, but perhaps enough. The striking differ 
ence between our industrial organization and their) 
is the principle and spirit which govern the coop | 
eration of capital and labor, or men and money i 
production. ; | 
“Our capital is plentiful; our labor is scarce 
That has compelled us to make machines do th 
work of men and to put great power back of th’ 
machines. In order to get the largest output fron) 
the machines at the lowest cost we were oblige: 
to standardize our product into a few types ani 
manufacture it in great volume. In this way w 
harnessed our capital to make good our deficien 
labor supply. We made our workers director 
instead of generators of power. t ;, 
“We increased our output a man without straii 
on him, and increasing our production a man ani 
a foot of floor space we learned that high wage! 
were not inconsistent with low costs. We learne( 
that our principle of codperation between men an\| 
money must be that men should make the machine 
work to their fullest possible capacity. There wa 
no room for the notion of limitation of output sucl 
as exists in foreign countries. Under our condition 
limitation meant that capital was idling, that thi 
men were not making capital contribute its shar 
toward high wages. | 
“From this results a new theory of managemen) 
altogether. The managers of great concerns are ni 
longer the paid attorneys of the capitalists to depres. 
wages and boost the market in order that profit: 
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_ His appraisal fol- 


may be high. They are, instead, trustees of an institution, 
_ the object of which is to bring capital and labor into part- 
_ nership for economical production on a vast scale. In the 
_ interest of the institution they must see to it that capital is 
so safe and well paid that it is available to them under all 
conditions. They must see to it that the product is so well 
and economically made as to command the market under 


all conditions. 


“These two requirements are absolutely essential to high 
and continuous earning power on the part of every man 
engaged, from the president of the concern to the most 
unskilled of the workers. Being in command of capital— 
that is to say, the most effective tools—and being in com- 
mand of the market—that is, the best product at the lowest 
price—the institution is sound in its balance sheet and the 
men are safe in their jobs. That makes the best place for 
men to invest their money, and at the same time, the best 


place for men to work. 


“How different all this is from the little industrial unit 
of New England two generations ago! There the owners 
were the managers, and low wages meant low cost, and 
It was truly a conflict between 


high wages, high cost. 
labor and capital. Then stockholders were own- 
ers. If business was not promising they did not 
sell their stock, but corrected the weakness of the 
business. Today, in our great corporations, our 
stockholders are investors. They are interested in 
the balance sheet and in their dividends, but not 
in the business. If the business does not look 
promising the stockholders do not try to correct 
it. They sell their stock.” 


A Common-Sense Formula 


“TN THAT other day all men not stockholders 

were employes, whether they were managers or 
workers. Now, all men, whether managers or 
workers, are jointly interested in trying to make 
capital, expressed in inanimate machines and in 
inanimate power, produce a mass output of stand- 
ardized type which will guarantee to them the 
safety of the institution, the maintenance of their 
earning power, and most of all, their pride in their 
own concern. 

“The interest of the great concern is no longer 
local or sectional. It is as wide as its market, and 
as we become exporters it becomes world wide. 
Tais accounts for the increasing interest of the 
managers of great 
businesses, not 
only in the eco- 
nomic affairs of 
this country but of 
the world. As 
trustees of na- 
tional institutions 
their interests are 
the nation’s inter- 
est, and their 
power is the na- - 
tion’s power.”’ 

_ The production 
that Mr. Young 
has so clearly de- 
fined would be im- 
potent without 
our vast and diver- 
sified resources. 
We shall next get 

_ the opinion of Cor- 
nelius F. Kelley, 
president of the 
Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, 
which, with its 
affiliated compa- 
“nies, accounted for 
18 per cent of the 

_ total world output 
of copper and 20 
per cent of the 
Production of 
North and South 
America last year. 


lows: 
“The danger of 
_ violent and wide- 
spread fluctuation 
_in economic con- 
ditions has been, 
_ to a great extent, 
_Temoyed from 
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American industry. This does not mean that 
periodical adjustments will not have to be 
made, nor that we shall have a wholly unin- 
terrupted continuation of prosperity. On the 
whole, however, such readjustments should 
come with less shock, continue a shorter time, 
and be accompanied by much less general 
disturbance of the business structure than 
characterized the so-called panics and hard 
times of the past. 

“Among the reasons for this belief are: 
The changing character of the economic life 
of our country; the increasing diversity of oc- 
cupation, thereby minimizing the risk; a more 
adequate banking system to meet fluctuat- 
ing demands for credits; a sound currency; 
improved transportation; better organization 
of industry and the distribution of its prod- 
ucts; a clearer understanding of relations be- 
tween employer and employe, and more clearly 
defined relationships between business and 
the Government. 


Making Tires Upon Which the World Rides 
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“The prosperity of the United States affects the 
national life of the people, as reflected by the 
sums available to conduct the activities of Federal, 
state, and local governmental administration. It 
enters into the domestic economy of every house- 
hold, and is the final factor that determines not 
only the cost of living but the manner of living. 

“To achieve it there must be a balance between 
the ability to produce and the capacity to pur- 
chase. No political vagary will furnish the substi- 
tute for the common-sense formula that to create 
prosperity com- 
modities must be 
produced at a cost 
that will permit 
them to be sold at 
a price that will 
maintain a stand- 
ard of living in 
keeping with the 
social aspirations 
of the people and 
at the same time 
provide a surplus 
fund for savings.”’ 


Elements 


“C{IOME of the 

more impor- 
tant elements in 
our prosperity 
may be summar- 
ized under four 
heads. The first 
lies in a stable and 
fairly adminis- 
tered Govern- 
ment. Inanation 
such as ours, where 
more than 40 per 
cent of the total 
population is gain- 
fully employed, no 
function of goy- 
ernment is more 
important than to 
define with cer- 
tainty, administer 
with impartiality, 
and protect the 
relation between 
business and the 
Go'vernment. 


(Continued on 
Page 54) 
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bott had a romantic nature, a coonskin coat, a col- 

lege diploma with the dew still fresh on it, a job 
with a future in his uncle’s importing company, a roadster, 
a pleasant tenor voice and a deep-rooted conviction that 
Miss Polly Boyden was the most charming and desirable 
creature in the? ~ 
known world. 

On the debit side 
Mr. Abbott was 
faced by a shortage 
in self-esteem, due 
to the fact that he 
was keenly aware 
that he weighed one 
hundred and ninety- 
seven pounds. Now 
a casual critic would 
have called Mr. Ab- 
bott large, for he 
was tall, big of 
frame, and, though 
well rounded, not 
overly lumpy. But 
Mr. Abbott always 
thought of himself 
as fat, gross, obese. 
This depressed him. 

In his four years 
at Yale he had 
poured many facts 
into his mind, but 
the one which stuck 
there and _ persist- 
ently haunted him 
was that, in the 
whole history and 
literature of love, 
few, if any, fat men 
have cut dashing 
figures. He brooded 
over his poundage. 
Particularly in the 
presence of Miss 
Boyden was he con- 
scious of it. For, in 
her riding habit, 
with boots and crop thrown in, Miss Boyden could step 
on the scales with the indicator set at one hundred pounds 
and not cause it so much as to flicker. When he was away 
from her he was miserable, and when he was with her he 
was distrait, warm, moist and, as to tongue, numb. 

And there wasn’t much he could do, it seemed. In vain 
did he confine his diet to fruit juices, until the sight of an 
orange made him wince. In vain did he jerk chest weights, 
heave medicine balls till he was one vast ache. Nature had 
spoken. He’d melt, boil and fast off a pound in the after- 
noon, only to put it on again immediately that evening, 
merely by reading the dinner menu at the club. Scales had 
a gruesome fascination for him. He daily lurked in their 
vicinity, just as murderers are popularly supposed to be 
drawn to the scenes of their crimes. Six or seven times a day 
he slipped a hopeful penny in the slot of some weighing ma- 
chine, closed his eyes in prayer as the arrow spun round, 
opened them wide with the wild optimism of a man who 
looks for miracles, faced the inexorable figures—and loudly 
groaned. . 

However, on his twenty-fifth birthday, Earl Abbott 
made up his mind to do something more positive about the 
emotion he felt for Polly Boyden than yearn. He had been 
yearning actively for three years now. He had clung to a 
hope that yearning might cause him to waste away. It 
hadn’t. 

He dared permit himself the belief that Polly liked him. 
She was always glad to see him when he called; or seemed 
to be anyway. She liked to hear him sing, or said so. 
She went with him, unprotestingly, to parties, football 
games, the theater. They had good times together, he and 
Polly. Of course, he reflected, their conversation had al- 
ways been pretty impersonal, just gossip about their friends 
and books and shows and such things. Yes, he could be 
fairly sure that Polly liked him. But Mr. Abbott aspired 
to more than that. 

Being liked, he mused, as he guided his car up Fifth 
Avenue, toward her house, is the fate of fat men. They 
make splendid friends of the family. They are comfortable 
to have around when one needs cheering up. They sing, 


(): THE credit side of his personal ledger Earl Ab- 
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Eart Abbott Set His Teeth. 
Mr. Cameron Was Greeting 
Them, a Setf:Possessed 
Smile on His Well-Cut Face 


they give bird imitations, they tell their little stories, they 
fit in nicely in a bridge game. They are good natured, 
sympathetic, amusing and often they pay the check. 
Girls give them a big-brother friendship. Then the day 
comes when the fat man, miserable in his cutaway and high 
collar, aware that the debutantes are tittering at the way 
he crowds his trousers, stands in church and sees the girl 
he loves marry some lean, trim, earnest-faced chap, while 
he struggles to keep the tears from trickling down over his 
second chin. 

Earl Abbott had a set purpose as he headed for Polly 
Boyden’s home that evening. He was going to tell her 
something, and he was going to ask her something. He 
had invited her to have dinner and go to the theater with 
him, explaining that it was his birthday and he wanted to 
give a little private party. He had resolved that before 
he brought her home he was going to tell her what was in 
his heart. 

She was so delicious to look at, he thought, as she greeted 
him, that his faculties of speech were all but paralyzed. 
He managed to gulp a good evening. He held her evening 
cape of softest white fur and his hands trembled as he 
placed it about her slender shoulders. 

“It’s been a glorious day,” said Polly Boyden. Earl 
Abbott drew in his breath. 

“Yes,’’ he said, “‘it has.” 

“And what a heavenly evening!”’ 

“Yies; isn tite?’ 

He had a pressing wish to kick himself for his ineptness. 


Polly deserved a poetic lover; doubtless she expected one, 


too—one who could say glamorous things about the eve- 
ning and the stars and her eyes. 
“Don’t you like my dress?”’ he heard her asking. 
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“You bet.” Earl | 
Abbott almost did 
kick himself then. | 
Of course he should 
have spoken of that 
dress. He had noticed it, of course, | 
and had been groping for words to +} j 
tell her how lovely he thought Tt 
it and she were. | 

“T rode in the park today,” said 
Polly, as he helped her into the car. 4 . 

“Did you?”’ Yes, he must kick himself. What an asi- 
nine thing to say--‘‘Did you?” Of course she did, or she i 
would not have said so. A . | 
“You don’t ride, do you, Earl?” § 
“No.” That wasn’t much of an answer. He sought ur- d in 
gently for some explanation with which to soften his blunt — 
monosyllable. ‘I guess I’m too—too—beefy.” 4 
Beefy? That sickening word! Hehad not meanttosay | 
it. He had intended to say busy. But the “beefy” had | 
slipped out because that was the word he applied to himself 
in his more intense moments of self-criticism. He loathed | 
himself. He did not want her to think of him as beefy; no 
doubt she did. He glanced at her, so small, so delicate, so | 
fragile—a lark beside a duck. He must say something— - 
something light, to show that he was only joking. r 
To his horror he heard himself laugh a hollow laugh and | 
say, “Beauty and the Beef!” ~ an 
He hoped sincerely that his car would collide violently . ¢ } 
with a bus, that Polly would escape unhurt, but that he a 
would be reduced to a pulp. He was denied this fate == 
They entered the ornate portals of the Restaurant. 
Regina, which Earl had chosen because the booths there ; 
give dining couples a semiprivacy. Itisthe current dining _ 
{ 
‘ 
i 


costs one dollar the stalk. It will be the favored dining 
spot of society until a new restaurant is opened where the 
menu is in French and asparagus costs one dollar and a — | 
quarter the stalk. Earl Abbott invested a considerable — 
portion of his weekly salary in caviar, quail, asparagus and — 
bombe Regina, and turned to Polly. - 2 
She was almost too beautiful to speak to, but he, muster- _ 
ing his forces, began. ‘“‘An evening like this,” he said, 
“fills a fellow with all sorts of thoughts.” : 
““T suppose so.”’ - a 
She was looking at him, steadily, seriously. He played | 
with his butter knife. He was afraid that if he looked at — 


| 
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‘| 
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her he would burst out with, “I don’t want to eat or talk of 

think. I want to take you in my arms and hold you and 

kiss you and love you.” 

But that, he reflected, would sound silly, coming from a 
fat man, especially in the Restaurant Regina. He looked 
across the room and in the mirror saw a reflection of him- 

self, his blond hair, his roundish, pinkish face. His eyes 
_yested on the image of his white shirt bosom—a starched 
prairie. 

“Looks like a skating rink,’’ he thought. 
_ “What are you thinking about, Earl?’’ Her voice was 
soft. 

“Oh, nothing.” : 

“You look so serious.’ I’m sure you’re thinking of some- 

thing. Is it my hair? Don’t you like it cut this way?”’ 

“Tt’s swell, Polly.” 

Swell? He had been thinking it was exquisite, entirely 
adorable. He fought off a growing sense of being inade- 
‘quate to the situation by reminding himself that his great- 

_great-grandfather had been a general in the Revolutionary 
War. Never-Say-Die Abbott, they called him. The great- 
great-grandson of a man called Never-Say-Die could hardly 
‘retreat now. Earl Abbott addressed his companion: 
“Polly?” 
| “Yes, Earl?” 

_ “T want to ask you something.” 
She bent her small head toward him attentively— 
ivies 2?” f 

He cleared his throat—‘‘What sort of man do—girls 
_ like?” 
_ Polly considered. “All sorts,” she decided. 

_ “T mean’’—he addressed the fruit salad he had re- 
\luetantly ordered for his own dinner—‘“‘ what sort of man 
does your sort of girl 
“like?” 

Polly wrinkled her 
brow. “My sort of 
girl? Am I just a 

‘sort?’ 

“Oh, no! No, in- 
deed!” Earl hastily 
-assuredher. ‘‘ You're 
no sort of girl. I 
mean, you're a girl all 
by yourself. I guess 

what I meant was 
what sort of man do 
you like—you, your- 
self, I mean.” 

| Polly gravely gave 

thought to the ques- 
tion. “First of all,” 
she said at length, 

“he must be a man.” 
Earl Abbott nodded. 
So far, so good. 
“Then,” said Polly, 
“he must be fine and 
honest and—well, 
_ masculine.” 
meee Aren’t most 
men?” asked Earl. 
“Not the way I 
mean,’’ answered 

Polly. ‘‘I mean— 

I suppose another 
_ word for it is master- 
_ful—I like a man who 
| does things.” 
 “T know,” said 
| Earl, a shade of de- 
spair in his voice; 
“you like the ag- 
gressive type—the 
go-getter. I guess 
that’s the only trait 
in men that women 
really admire.”’ 

“Tt’s a good trait,” 
Berd’ Polly. ‘Of 
course,’ she added, 
“it’s a great deal in 
any man’s favor that 
he’s inlove with me.”’ 

“T suppose a lot 
of fellows are,” said 
Earl, in a voice hardly 

._ describable as over- 
joyed. 

“Well,” said Polly, 
“I’m twenty-two, 

_ blond, active and 
looking round.” 


4 


| 


Earl Abbott drew in his breath. “Polly,” he said, “if 
you liked a man, would it make much difference to you 
what he looked like?’’ He tried to make the question 
sound casual. 

““Of course,’’ said Polly. ‘‘I doubt if I could ever learn 
to love a man with a long brown beard or with ferret eyes. 
You see, Earl, most girls have an ideal—probably found in 
a book when they were silly and sixteen. They, naturally, 
fall in love with a man who is like that ideal.” 

“Did you have one, Polly?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“What was it like?” 

“Tt sounds simple-minded—now.” 

‘Please tell me.” 

“Well,” said Polly, ‘I fell in love with a man when I was 
fifteen. I used to leave love letters for him in a stone wall. 
I used to lie awake in my room hoping he would come to 
the rose garden under my window and ask me to elope with 
him on his horse.”’ 

“Who was he?” asked Earl Abbott, somewhat huskily. 

Polly blushed. ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ she said. Then she laughed. 
“You think I’m silly, don’t you, Earl?” ¥ 

“Not at all,’ he replied. ‘I had a crush on Rowena, 
myself.”’ 

“Then you do understand!” 

Earl nodded, but his nod was glum. “I remember Ivan- 
hoe well,” he said. “Straight, erect, slender, soldierly— 
wasn’t that the sort of fellow he was?” 

“Yes,” said Polly. ‘I can see him now.” 

“Have some more asparagus?” Harl asked, almost 
fiercely. 

“Why!” exclaimed Polly, ‘‘isn’t that Harvey Cameron?”’ 

“Where?” Earl nearly growled. 
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“Across the room—in that corner. 
He’s all alone.” 

“Too bad,’’ said Earl. “‘Let’s pretend we don’t see him.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that. Harv’s a very old friend of 
mine. We often ride together.” 

She bowed and smiled across the room. Mr. Harvey 
Cameron rose and sauntered toward their table. He saun- 
tered, as he did everything else in life, gracefully, for he was 
a lithe and elegant young man. Harl Abbott thought of a 
description he had once heard of Cameron—‘‘The sort of 
man whose evening shirt never bulges, who never seems to 
perspire, who has the nerve of the devil, which makes him 
a success with polo ponies and women.’’ Earl Abbott set 
his teeth. Mr. Cameron was greeting them, a self-possessed 
smile on his well-cut face. 

“Ah, good evening, Polly. What a delightful dress— 
and your hair! I love it that way. ‘Evening, Earl.” 
Polly smiled. Earl didn’t. ‘‘I’m dining in lonely state,’ 
announced Mr. Cameron. “Pathetic to be a bachelor, 
isn’t it, Polly?”’ He stood there assuredly. 

Earl, with his eyes on the long, well-turned limbs of 
Mr. Cameron, and his wasplike waistline, thought homi- 
cidal thoughts. He expected the worst and it was not long 
in coming. 

“May I join you?” he heard Harvey Cameron say. 

“Why,” Polly said, “that would be nice.” 

Mr. Cameron did not wait to hear what Mr. Abbott 
thought it would be. He was a man of action. 

“‘Waiter, another place at this table,’ he directed. He 
sat down nonchalantly and scanned the menu. 

“We're almost through,” said Earl Abbott. 

“Oh, I want only a bite,”’ said Harvey Cameron. ‘I 
must keep my weight down to one-fifty-five, you know. 

Polo and plumpness 
don’t mix—what?”’ 


He just came in. 


“‘Your Uncle and Aunt Were Coming Past Here on Their Yacht. I Made Them Bring Me”’ 


“Tf he looks at me 
again like that when 
he says plumpness,”’ 
thought Earl Abbott, 
**T’ll strangle him 
where he sits.”’ 

“You played splen- 
didly Saturday, 
Harv,” Polly said. 

““Thanks,”’ replied 
Mr. Cameron. 
“Didn’t I? But then 
I knew you were in 
the stand.” 

Chatting amiably 
about himself and 
polo, Mr. Cameron 
ate his dinner before 
Earl Abbott’s tor- 
tured eyes—paté de 
foie gras, alligator- 
pear salad, fresh 
strawberry ice cream 
—all beloved by Mr. 


Abbott, but barred 
from his dietary 
scheme. 


“Tt was one of the 
neatest goals I ever 
made,’”’ Mr. Cameron 
was saying. ‘With 
just a minute to go in 
the last chukker, I 
shot the ball te 

“That reminds me, 
Polly,’’ interrupted 
Earl, ‘that you and I 
had better shoot along 
to the theater.” 

SUA: OS aldeNLT, 
Cameron, ‘‘going to 
see a show?” 

“One doesn’t go to 
a theater to dig 
clams,” said Earl. 

“What are you go- 
ing to see?” asked 
Mr. Cameron imper- 
turbably. 

““Tropic Doom,”’ 
Polly told him. 

“‘Haven’t seen it,” 
said Mr. Cameron. 
‘Hear it’s pretty tor- 
rid though. Why 
don’t I go along?” 


(Continued on 
Page 131) 


sun that flooded one of the kennel runs of the 

Glenmere Hunt Club, reading a paragraph in the 
latest issue of Dog Monthly. It must have been hot stuff, 
that paragraph, for young Mr. Becky de Havin, having 
finished it, scratched his pale blond head and expressed 
what to the general run of us would seem a most irrational 
desire. 

“‘T hope to kiss a pig!”’ said that young man; adding, 
with what appeared to be grudging admiration, “‘Foxy 
Grandma!” 

“The Morrigu!’’ exploded K O Pat O’Boyle, without 
trace of admiration whatsoever, the Morrigu being a 
hideous old fury that hovered gloating over Irish battle- 
fields in ancient pagan days, shrieking glee at the downfall 
of good fighting men. 

What Mr. Slugs O’Boyle called the lady who, it seems, 
was author of this paragraph will not be here recorded. 
Mr. Slugs O’Boyle, known also in sporting circles as the 
Baiter, had not been honored with this extra title in addi- 
tion to his already adequate designation, Slugs, because 
his tongue dripped honey. Our Slugs was called the Baiter 
because his tongue dripped H,SO,, which will eat holes in 
any paper used for making magazines. 

The fourth gentleman of our quartet, although perhaps 
more vitally interested than any of the others, made no 
observations upon the paragraph in question. He main- 
tained instead a characteristic silence. In lieu of com- 
ment, he looked wise, continuing to regard that copy of 
Dog Monthly with unwavering attention. They had their 
lapses, true, those three others; but sooner or later they 
would return to sanity again, upon which one of them was 
sure to crumple up the paper to a ball and throw it down 
the kennel run. 

A male quartet has often been facetiously described as 
three men and a tenor. We have always held that this 
description works a rank injustice upon the gentlemen of 
high register; for, though the usual naval lieutenant of 
light opera has a voice more suitable to Oxford-bag Ossip 
off the pickle yacht than to Dinty off the dreadnought, 
still there are tenors, and yet again tenors. And the real 
ones have voices that can swell from the sweetness of a 
reed pipe to the blare of a war trumpet, which latter makes 


QUARTET of menfolks loafed in the warm morning 
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the he-est music that there is. But, just the same, we 
cannot here resist the desire to assure the reader, if any, 
that our male quartet is male by at least 125 per cent. 
For the fourth member of it is the White Monarch of 
Glenmere. 

Glenmere White Monarch was a bulldog. Not may- 
be—bulldog. In the first place, he was by International 
Champion Goesright Monarch, out of Boadicea Mill- 
stone, which would be enough to tell a bulldog man. 
In the second place, he belonged to young Mr. A. Beck- 
with de Havin, III, which would tell you that he had 
cost enough to be the best bulldog obtainable, when 
purchased, even in case he wasn’t. In the third 
place, he was; for he had won both his cham- 
pionship and the grand special, best dog of the 
show, at his first appearance in the great Ax- 
minster Kennel Association classic. And in the 
last place, he had battled to a grim and bloody 
draw in that death pit, the dog pit, with Mc- 
Donald’s Grip, noblest of fighting dogs, making a 
tale of courage which has been attempted, but 
which would need the mighty pen of Carlyle for 
the proper telling. 

Glenmere White Monarch was no caricature 
of a dog. He was a dog. He was no squat, 
misshapen, bandy-legged gargoyle. He was 
beautiful. No, to be sure, not beautiful like a 
collie or a borzoi or a chow, or like a Pekingese. 
Beautiful like a battleship. What a bulldog 
should be, the Monarch. A lively dog; not terrier-fast, but 
active; able to take his five miles back of Slugs O’Boyle and 
come in fresh, ears up and eyes bright with the good 
query, “What next?’”’ A power-packed dog—such sheer 
brute strength per cubic inch of him that no breed in the 
world the least approaches it, unless the noble mastiff, 
which is perhaps, as some authorities think, not much 
else than a mastodonic bulldog. 

A beautiful dog, even to that terrific mug of his; that 
is, if you are one to see beauty in a steam shovel that can 
chew down a cliff or in a blast furnace that can rip asunder 
chemical unions that have existed since the earth’s rocks 
froze. And, even if you cannot see beauty in mere stark, 
relentless power, there are his eyes, which are soft and 

gentle and sweet; which are even a little sad, as 
though they pleaded, ‘““No. Not guilty. It’s all 
wrong, no matter what the paper said. Some 
mongrel bull cross, maybe; but no English bull- 
dog ever tore a child. Why, hang it, man, we dote 
on kids!” 

Speaking of Monarch’s activeness, we men- 
tioned road work. Five miles we stipulated, back 
of Slugs O’Boyle; not back of K O Pat. As he 
approached the peak of training, K O Pat did ten 

miles every morning, and not five, and 
did them at a pace that no bulldog could 
match. K O Pat 


was top spot in, 


the lightweight 
world and had a 
mind to stay 
there. Mr. Slugs 
O’Boyle, how- 
ever, had no such 
position to main- 
tain in the world 
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of give and take as 
had his brother, 


Mr. Slugs was a 
‘ heavy; but Mr, 


Slugs had never 
scaled to any dizzy 
prominence in his 
chosen calling, due 
to the fact that he 
was a feather- 
weight from his 
ears due north, 
Mr. Slugs had ani- | 
mal courage a 
one good punch, a 
left hook, close up, 
that could jar a 
man’s liver sick; | 
and that about let — 
him out. He could | 
take it, too, to be 
sure; and he had, 
aplenty, as the con- | 
dition of his ears 
and brows unmis- _ 
takably attested. | 
But the ability to 
take it, a superb | 
quality in itself, un- | 
accompanied by a split-second coérdination for attack, or | 
lacking that, by the wit to plan the other man’s undoing | 
while in the process of absorbing what he’s got, has seldom | 
produced more than mere mediocrity. | 
One other asset Mr. O’Boyle, the major, had—a line of _ 
vitriolic repartee while in there with the other member of 
the sock-and-get-socked guild which had been known to | 
burn the rubber covering off the ring cables. It was caleu- | 
lated to scorch through any opponent’s hide, however | 
thick, and make him mad enough to rush in and rough it, — 
roughing it being the slugger’s favorite dish. This skill 
with corrosive pleasantries had won more than one fight — 
for’ Mr. O’Boyle which would have held nothing for him 
but the loser’s cut and an elegant beating had his opponent | 
elected to stand off and keep sharpshooting instead of | 
coming in to trade ’em. And so it was that Slugs, the | 
heavyweight brother of Pat, the lightweight king, came 
by the added designation “‘Baiter,”’ and by the reputation 
of being one of the dirtiest fighters that ever pulled ona | 
glove. = | 
But this reputation was all wrong. The Baiter’s lan- | 
guage in the ring would have made a Christian out of the 
skipper of an Arab dhow; but that was merely the nearest | 
that the slugging party’s narrow mental limitations ever 
let him come to ring craft. And it worked sometimes, at | 
that. But Slugs, the Baiter, had never struck a foul blow | 
in his life. He let all foulness off in speech, as many a man 
lets off an accumulation of petty mental pressures through 
the pop valve of profanity, so sparing much of pettiness 
toward his fellow man. Back of a face that one might | 
prayerfully wish never to meet halfway across a bridge at 
night, Slugs O’Boyle hid a white man’s heart. To prove it, 
bulldogs worshiped him. 7 
For some strange and unfathomable reason, Baiter 
O’Boyle was the only man in the annals of bulldogdom | 
who could rouse the short-nose breed to a vocal apprecia- 
tion of the genus homo. Bulldogs are silent dogs. They | 
almost never use their voices except in disapproval. | 
Months may go by without a word from them. Perhaps a 
low and gruff explosive ‘‘Wuff!’’ in dreams, or as a sum=- 
mons, please, to let a fellow in; perhaps occasionally a 
weird and utterly ridiculous caterwaul, like unto no known 
animal sound, unless it be the whining of the whang- — 
doodle, that is characteristic of bulldog anxiety, or that | 
voices ludicrous unplumbed grief upon a temporary de- | 
sertion by his folks. But seldom a good resounding canine 
bark. Seldom; but save you when he does! 7 
A sudden unfamiliar footstep on the porch as the family 
sits quietly reading of an evening—first contact with some © 
unfamiliar thing, like, say, the vacuum sweeper’s ven- 
omous hiss, or from the piano top the nodding of a purple — 
plume, where, as anybody with a grain of sense could tell 
you, no new bonnet should recline—anything, in fact, that: : 
with sanity or damfoolishness he disapproves, may bring | 
suddenly a great head up from the rug beside the hearth, | 
and suddenly a great breath-stopping roar up out of the’ | 
shadow of the fireside chair—a challenge that would make’ | 
the Minotaur hunt the smallest corner in the labyrinth.’ 


ree | 


Mheks) 


White Monarch of Glenmere 


| But, in spite of this proverbial barklessness, at a word 
“om Slugs O’Boyle, at a look or a gesture, at his mere 
Tesence, even, sometimes, any bulldog alive was likely to 
pen his huge trap and burst into song, informing all and 
with that total unreserve which marks a fox ter- 
ler’ approbation, and in a voice as subterranean as 
'elée’ s, that here was a gentleman, an athlete and a 
‘cholar, and that it was high time that a cockeyed world 
ot hep to the fact. 
“Mr. Slugs O’Boyle, the Baiter, had, in other words, a 
vy with dogs. And this was well. For now that the slug- 
rs pugilistic star, whose apogee had never reached a 
oint more than about five feet eleven above the resin box, 
as on the descendant, this way with dogs had opened up 
i equally congenial means of livelihood for him. 


3 was now kennel man for the Glenmere Hunt Club. 


nparalleled success in the kennel management of the 
’g pack of foxhounds, further emoluments evolved. 
“he hunt club members were a doggy crowd in general, 
d Slugs was given the job of conditioning many a high- 
ed animal for competition in various judging rings. 

Three members of our male quartet have now been in- 
roduced with what we hope is due formality. May we 
-wresent then also Mr. Becky de Havin, whose bid for fame 
| to the present time rests upon the fact that he is the 


wner of the English bulldog, Champion Glenmere White 
‘Monarch, by Goesright Monarch, ex Boadicea Millstone? 
Mr, Becky de Havin, spare his blushes, is the scion of a 
yealthy and aristocratic family—a tall, slim, pale blond 
entleman, as you see, whose nickname carries no hint of 
fleminacy to those acquainted with him. His nickname 
vas wished upon him by his mother, who heartlessly 
isked the future peace of mind of her helpless little baby 
' parting his name in the middle with the cake-eating 
ntitlement Beckwith. 
} The baby had revenge, however, some twenty-nine 
years later, when at that period he decided to marry the 
jirl with whom he happened to fall in love, a young lady 
amous in the possession of the loveliest slimness that ever 
“lipped splashless into the water of a glass-fronted vaude- 
ville. diving tank. You may remember her. You will if 
ou ever saw her. She was the more slender of the two; 
he one who let about two bushels of blue-black Tipperary 
tumble down about her when she took off her rubber 
ap at the end of her act. Her name was Nora. The 
-‘opper-haired one’s name was Kate. They were billed as 
Lie Colananikau Sisters, if you will recall, but this was 
| to give a South Sea amphibian flavor to their turn, 
nd to. mateh up the Polynesian shade to which their 


Sturdy Short Legs to Force His Hard Little Body Into Warrens 


dazzling flesh was tanned. But their real name was 
McDonald. And the only adequate description of 
Nora, the lady of Becky de Havin’s choice, is to say 
that she was lovelier, if possible, than Kate—Kate, 
who was really Kate McDonald O’Boyle, wife of the 
famous Patrick of that name. Thus by roundabout 
was the luster of lightweight pugilistic honors re- 
flected to the De Havin name, and thus was poor baby 
Beckwith’s revenge upon his mother made com- 
plete. 

There were many other elderly ladies besides 
Becky de Havin’s mother who knew despair upon 
hearing that that young scapegrace had affianced 
himself to a famous vaudeville 
mermaid. They were for the most 
part ladies who had eligible daugh- 
ters and an eye on the De Havin 
coffers. And among these is to be 
numbered Mrs. Somner- 
Olkin, who was au- 
thoress of the paragraph 
in Dog Monthly which 
so perturbed our four. 

It is difficult to ex- 
plain, but the sport in 
‘which you’d naturally 
expect to see an exhibi- 
tion of the highest 
sportsmanship shows to 
a puzzled looker-on no 
such a thing. 

Dogs are such sport- 
ing people. Youseldom 
see a big dog fight a 
little one. Sometimes, 
of course; but then there 
comes up the occasional 
unaccountable mucker 
amongst all folks, how- 
ever gently reared. And 
courteous! Full many 
the owner of a fine fight- 
ing terrier has been over- 
whelmed with momentary shame to see his comrade of a 
stroll tuck tail in ignominiously at some cur’s sudden sally 
through a gate or off a porch—only to have humiliation 
turn to laughing pride with realization that this unpro- 
voked attack was feminine. A feminine attack is always 
met by gentlemen with what in pit-dog parlance is a 
turn—must always be received on 
shoulder, not on fang. There are, of 
course, exceptions in this matter too. 
On rare occasions in the pit an Amazon 
is put down who claims to be a better 
warrior than any male. In 
which case, since she will share 
the male’s last exclusive pleas- 
ure, that of fighting for fun, she 
must also die, as men dogs die. 

But dogs are sport- 
ing folks. Exceptions 
only try the rule. So 
it’s difficult to 
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explain—the fact that few sports in the world present as 
many cases of poor sportsmanship as the game that has so 
intimately to do with dogs; the game which should be one 
of the finest of all games—dog showing. 

But watch. The judge, a good, square fellow, places 
them one, two, three, reserve, accordingly as he sees them. 
Maybe he’s wrong. He’s human. But, right or wrong, 
how often do you see the red congratulate the blue? How 
often did you say? Congratulate the owner of a better dog 
than yours? A better dog than yours? Especially that 
button-eared monstrosity? Better to take the gate with 
frigid dignity, showing thereby the calm disdain in which 
you hold the incompetence or worse that could so elevate 
mere mediocrity. You might also write a stinging para- 
graph or two about it to your favorite kennel paper. 

That’s what Mrs. Somner-Olkin did. Mrs. S-O. possessed, 
besides the eligible daughter and a safe-deposit box upon 
whose contents unfortunate speculation had lately made 
sad inroads, some of the finest Russian wolfhounds in 
America,.a snobbery to put to shame the genuine aristoc- 
racy of the noble breed of dogs she fancied, and controlling 
stock in her favorite kennel paper. And in that canine 
journal, this was the paragraph our male quartet was 
perusing with such interest: 


Chances are good for bulldogs to repeat for the grand special, 
best-of-the-show, at the Axminster Kennel Association Show 
this year. Especially if conditions should repeat. Beauty con- 
trasted with the beast has always been a combination difficult to 
defeat. Judges are male and human, and their eyes are prone to 
stray a bit from dog flesh when nationally famous beauty clad in 
the present scanty feminine mode graces the ring. Dogs being 
nearly equal, who could blame them if the award again went to 
the loveliest of handlers? 


Little wonder then that young A. Beckwith de Havin, 
III, desired to kiss a pig; or that Mr. K O Pat O’Boyle ex- 
claimed, “‘The Morrigu!’”’ Or that his brother Slugs made 
comment which shall not be here repeated; or that the last 
gentleman of the quartet wished to see that copy of Dog 
Monthly crumpled into a ball and thrown down the kennel 
run; for then, pursuing like a baby war tank, he could run 
it down, capture it, and, holding it between huge forepaws, 
chew it with a tremendous relish into shreds. 

For here was as shrewd a piece of deep-dyed villainy as 
the crossroads had ever witnessed. With one strategic 
move it put the judges for the coming show on trial—on 
guard; accused them of a weakness in their last year’s 


(Continued on Page 40) 


Man, How He Showed, That Bulldog! The Spread of Him! The Heft of Him! The Truculence of Him! 
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The colonel an- 


swered the door, and LD 


as he opened it he 
saw me and sprang 
back and exclaimed 
in the deepest tones 
of astonishment, 
dismay, horror and 
despair, ‘‘Great 
God! It’shim!” As 
he fell on his knees 
I grabbed him by 
the throat and 
dashed him against 
the casement of the 
door and muttered 
in his face, ‘Die, 
you villain!” And 
drawing my dagger 
plunged it to his 
heart. 

— Extract fram a penny 

dreadful of 1850 


BOUT the 
only sort 
of antique 

that never inter- 
ested the late Al- 
exander Drake, 
that prolific dean 
of American. col- 
lectors, was the 
penny dreadful. 
Drake used to 
lunch at the Al- 
dine Club with 
Frank Stockton, 
Richard Watson 
Gilder and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith; 
across at anear-by 
table were Lyman ee 
Abbott and the 

Appletons, all literary lights and active minds; but none 
with an imagination so vivid as ever to visualize the penny 
dreadful soaring to wild values of from five dollars to $100 
each, with collectors in hot pursuit. 

The penny dreadful was a flimsy pamphlet cheaply con- 
cocted for appetites that craved more of the gruesome and 
morbid in a crime case than the daily papers supplied. 

One of the best sellers of the early 80’s was, according to 
the title page, A Confession of the Awful and Bloody 
Transactions in the Life of Charles Wallace, the Fiendlike 
Murderer of Miss Mary Rogers, the Beautiful Cigar Girl of 
Broadway—the Marie Rogét of Edgar Allan Poe. 


The First Collection of Bottles 


Tes there was also The Thrilling Tale of the Brown 
Murderess who assassinated her master and mistress 
and their four children. By comparison, the pictorial 
dailies and the yellow sheets of today are like hymnal lit- 
erature; the Beadle dime novels, mere lullaby jingles. 
When Charles Scribner, Roswell Smith and Doctor 
Holland started the Century Magazine in 1870, Alexander 
Drake became 
head of the art 
department 
anddeveloped 
the broad field 
of wood en- 
graving, now 
an abandoned 
erait. First 
and last, 
Drake was an 
artist, a lover 
of the beauti- 
ful, and as a 
boy there was 
always one 
thing he 
wanted in his 
grandfather’s 
house, and 
that was a lit- 
tle bottle, 
golden-green, 
glittering in 
its crude for- 
mation, an 
alluring 
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spectacle to the child; it was what is known as the cornu- 
copia bottle; and finally when it was given to him, it 
started the first collection of American bottles ever made. 

Barber’s book on bottles was published in 1900, and the 
knowledge of the hand-blown bottle was so limited that it 
listed only eighty-six types; but in twenty-five years 
bottle collectors have ransacked every attic and cellar in 
America, and today there’s a record of more than 800 down 
to the last half of the nineteenth century, 
when they began making bottles by ma- 
chinery; and so lively is the competition 
among bottle collectors that prices have 
gone a flying. 

Ten years ago I paid twenty-eight 
dollars for the Booze bottle of 1840, 
sometimes called the Log Cabin bottle, 
and thought it was top price; since 
then, I have seen it sell at auction, fre- 
quently at prices ranging between 
eighty-five and $100. 

Yesterday I saw a bottle known as 
the Bunch of Grapes bottle, a flask 
having grapes blown in on one side. 
Most collectors have this bottle in 
the pale-green, but some glass blower 
indulged a fancy for doing it in blue, 
and produced the most gorgeous col- 
oring—like the blue of old Bristol— 
and as a consequence the bottle is held 
by the dealer at $150. 

But the prize of them all, to my 
mind, is the Locomotive bottle sold 
recently for $200. It’s of pinkish tint, 
depicting on the one side the first loco- 
motive and on the reverse Columbia. 

Time was when people wondered at the personality of 
the man Drake, who also collected bandboxes. Why in the 
world should a man collect bandboxes? It was the color 
work of the crudely printed wall papers covering the band- 
boxes which interested him. As a craftsman he appreciated 
these primitives in printing. He collected the bandboxes 
simply as a medium of expression; and today even the art 
museums value in the highest degree these charming old- 
time wall papers, and we pay big prices to transfer them 
from old houses to new. 

The town constable had come in from a scouting trip up 
in Vermont. “TI tell you,” says he, “‘it’s getting harder 
every day to do business with folks. They’ve got such 
crazy ideas of values, particularly them that’s read and 
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think they kn 
antiques.” | 

That’s tru 
Folks hear of t 
extraordina 
price that sor 
article brings 
auction and ec 
clude that th 
have the gar 
thing and it 
worth the sar 
price, but it isn 


Rare Books 


ET’S take t 
case of t/ 
woman in Skeek 
keewho hasahig 
boy that loo 
identically liket. 
highboy th, 
brought $4000 | 
the Leverhulr 
Sale. In the fi 
place, the Ley 
hulme piece was 
Leverhuln 
piece—part of 
famous collectic 
That of ise 
boosted the pri 
a little. In t 
next place, t 
auction hou 
spent $41,000 | 
the preparati) 


and distribution of the catalogues bringing together | 
enthusiastic gathering of bidders. Furthermore, it cc 
$63,000 just for packing and shipping the collection tot. 
United States, and $7300 for insurance; now deducting) 
these, plus minor expenses and selling commissions, th 
highboy netted about 20 per cent less than the $40( 

‘And there is another point,’’ says the constable. “T 
probability is that the Skeehokee piece is nothing like t 


An Early and Rare Type of Colonial 
Chair (1630) Known as the John Harvard 


It pro 


! 


Leverhulme piece. 
ably lacks the fine points, or 
is likely to be a mere reprodu 
tion and not old at all. It co: 
something to get the big pric 
at auction. Why, bless you, 
took the experts four mont 
merely to catalogue the Mc 
gan Collection.” 4 
Some auction houses put 
fixed charge of 20 per cent | 
the sale of anything, whi 
covers all expenses. P| 
So you see that the Skeeh, 
kee lady would be lucky to g) 
$3200 for a similar piece. | 
“Pardon the digression, 
says theman from Boston “b. 
if you want to get in with t 
real money, join the book e 
lectors like Morgan, Hen 
Huntington, H. Jones, H. 
Folger, Carl Pforzheimer, W..| 
White— collectors of that cla: 
Up at the New York Pub) 
Library the Lenox copy of t. 
Gutenberg Bible—the fi! 


book ever printed from movable type—was bought by M 
Lenox in 1847, for $2500. Atalater date Mrs. Huntingti 
paid $50,000 for a similar copy, and recently the Me. 


copy brought $106,000; but that is not all. Inside of s 
weeks the same copy sold to Mrs. Edward S. Harkness { 
$120,000, and will be presented by her to Yale Universi 
as a memorial to her mother-in-law, Mrs. Stephen — 


Harkness.”’ 


Values are difficult to determine. ; | 
There are rugs right now knocking around the interio 

of our American homes which in a few years will be pric 
‘less, because no longer made. It is already difficult to fit 
-any of the early Daghestans, Chichis or Derbents of t! 
Caucasus. The Ladiks of Turkey have been out of t! 


\ 


\ 


: 


i. | 


a 


ee 


| a for'years; so also Bergamas and Kulahs. Sennas 


e rare; old Kirmans and Ispahans are mere memories. 


a The situation is due to the commercializing of the rug 
4 industry in the Far East. American and English capital 


| then the whole inside painted black. 


} 
| 
} 
est, and then spoke of bottles, ex- 
| 
7 
| “Oh, yes.” And her face lighted 


depicted Fort McHenry, both new 
_ subjects tome. She didn’t know of 
| their whereabouts, but she thought 


_ alot of dem bortles, not lately, but 


| when a pusson dies, you white folks, 


e “No, sar, dat’s a fact,” says 
_. Rastus. “But what you want to 
{ 0 is to get dere first.’’ 


} 
| 
| 
of children rolling hoop in a wonderful garden, the vivid 
| 
| 
| 
} 


you might find some out at de 


1 down South yere, in a cullud fam’ly, 


has gone into Persia and Turkey, and the activities of 
these contract manufacturers have been so great that 


| weavers have been attracted by regular wages and have 


quit individual work, almost eliminating the production of 
’ native types. 

_ Down in South Carolina last winter a gentleman on the 
_ board of trade of a typical Southern town said tome: “As 
long as you are inter- 
ested in antiques, I ad- 
vise you to see the 
extraordinary glass 
vases out at Miss 
Nancy Kirkwood’s 
place. They were on 
exhibition at the last 
statefairand attracted 
a great deal of atten- 
tion—most ~ beautiful 
things you ever saw. 
Guess they are a lost 
art.” 

So I called on Miss 
Kirkwood—which is 
not the lady’s name— 
and saw the vases, and 
I don’t wonder they 
perplexed the inex- 
perienced. They were 
glass all right, eighteen 
inches tall, and of lus- 
trous black, decorated with a highly illuminated picture 


A Cabinet From.a 
Collection of Minias 


ture Furniture, 7\/4 


Inches High 


colorings standing out upon what appeared to be an over- 
glazed black background, but upon close inspection it 
looked like appliqué. You could almost see the marks of 
the scissors where the picture had 
been cut out of something, and yet 
_ the surface of the vase was perfectly 
smooth. And then I looked within, 
and the trick was obvious. It was 
simply uncolored glass with the pic- 
ture pasted upon the interior and 


Out of the Past 


THINK Miss Kirkwood detected 
a bit of disappointment in my 
attitude, but I tried to show inter- 


plaining that I was a collector and 
describing the sort of bottles that 
I meant. 


_up; she’d heard of a bottle that had 
General ‘Lee’s portrait on it and 
she’d heard of another bottle that 


it quite likely that some of them 
might be still found in the negro 
cabins, and she called an old darky 
over to her and explained the sub- 
ject fully. 
“Have you ever seen any of these 
‘bottles, Rastus?’’ says she. 
_ “Well, Missy Nancy,” said he 
“with great deliberation, “Ise seen 


Ise seen ’em; and Ise not suah but 
‘graveyard. You know, up North 
you put flowers on de grave, but 


when someone dies we put anything 

beau’ful on de grave, lak a china 
_ Vase or anything dat looks good— 

sometimes bortles—and you lak as 

not to find what you want if you 

just look around out dere in the 
~ cem’tery.” 

_ “But,” says I, “I imagine that 
_ anything particularly good wouldn’t 
_ Stay there very long.” 


l- 
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Things worth while are 
not easily found; never- 
theless, every household 
has some enthusiastic 
member investigating 
with all seriousness. 

Future generations will 
be better posted than we 
have been, not only by 
the benefit of literature 
that the early collectors 
never possessed, but by 
the benefit of museums, 
of great patriotic move- 
ments like that of Valley 
Forge, where there are 
vast collections indis- 
pensable to the student— 
Indian relies, historical 
documents, china, 
stamps, glassware 
It’s one of the many won- . 
der spots arising all over the country—shrines sacred to 
the victory of America’s struggles for human liberty. 

There is a museum in New York called the Museum of 
the City of New York. Precious few people ever heard of 
it. It’s a city museum and goes back to 1626, when Man- 
hattan Island was purchased from the Indians for twenty- 
four dollars. Here will be seen models of Henry Hudson’s 
Half Moon and old clipper ships and a miniature of Robert 
Fulton’s Clermont, built in the age of steam. And there’s 
everything else—clothes, kitchen implements, everything 
imaginable that went into the development of the city’s 
social and industrial progress—a veritable junk snupper’s 
paradise. 

London has a similar museum, filled with the relics of 
the past, with models of her ancient buildings, and all 
manner of reminders of the customs and-habits of past 
centuries. 
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Chantry House, Essex, England, Claimed as the Seat of the Mayflower Exodus, 1620 
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Paris has the Musée Carnavalet, which shows the history 
of the French capital in the time of Julius Cesar—a mere 
huddle of huts. Its relics carry you through the city of the 
fourth century, when Paris—then called Lutetia—was the 
home of the Emperor Julian. 


All Kinds of Money 


O MY mind, the most extraordinary of all Americana 

collections is embraced in the Zerbe collection of money, 
which covers all ages and every political and geographical 
section of the world, being particularly strong in the money 
of early America. 

If we go out to the Pacific Coast, it is a common thing 
to hear of bits; they speak of a thing being worth two 
bits, twenty-five cents; four bits, fifty cents. This came 
from the use of the Spanish reals—pieces of eight—having 

a value of one dollar; and a bit was 
an eighth, or 12.5 cents. 

The first coinage in America was 
the pine-tree shilling, earlier by sev- 
eral years than the New England 
shilling, and earlier by forty years 
than the first paper money made in 
Massachusetts. In the early days of 
America the medium of exchange 
was frequently the wampum of the 
Indians. In Virginia it was tobacco. 
Paper money came into use in the 
colonies from its enforced use in 
Massachusetts in 1690, and it is in- 
teresting to note that in Philadel- 
phia checks were made out without 
mention of any bank, starting with 
“Cashier of the bank; please pay to 
the order of ”’ because there was 
only one bank in Philadelphia. 

The most valuable of all Amer- 
ican coins is the 1804 silver dollar. 
The existence of this coin is fre- 
quently denied. I will admit that 
there were no dollars coined by the 
United States Government from 
1803 to 1836. Nevertheless, it is of. 
record that at some time, probably 
1836, silver dollars were made with 
1804 stamped on them. Why, I 
don’t know. Nobody knows, but it 
was done. Several collectors have 
specimens. There is one in the 
Smithsonian Institution. One was 
taken out of the vault of the Chase 
National Bank in New York and 
shown tome. J. W. Ellsworth paid 

. $3600 fora specimen. Another sold 
for $2500. It is the one big value 
in American numismatics. 

The 1650 New England shilling 
ean be bought for $100 and the pine- 
tree shilling for considerably less, 
possibly ten dollars. 

This American collection of 
Zerbe’s has 30,000 varieties, a 
greater number than the British 
Museum; it represents forty years 
of patient work and includes every- 
thing imaginable—coins of the 
Bible—the. shekel, the tribute 
penny—and the smallest coin in the 
world—the four-cent coin of India. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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They Played Bridge — Marjorie and Mell Cutting 
for Partners 


that matter, the building was new, still smelling of 

plaster in the halls—one of those skyscrapers shaped 
at the top like a stepladder so that—it might be fancied— 
the gods of mammon might step to the roof from time to 
time and try to grasp that ‘‘straddling lobster of the sky, 
ere he lay split upon the plate of evening.”” By which the 
sun is meant. 

But it isn’t with the sun that we wish to concern our- 
selves at the moment when our story opens; nor yet with 
the building; nor yet with the suite of offices on the twenty- 
first floor whose entrance door had lately been lettered 
“Melvin J. MacCloud,” without any further information 
whatsoever. 

So, coming back to the room from which we started— 
the same being Mr. MacCloud’s private office—we re- 
peat that it was new. The rugs on the floor—they, too, 
were new—and the soft leather chairs, and the mahogany 
desk which had a top as large as the dancing space in 
many a Broadway cabaret on New Year’s Eve. Yet, 
nota bene, if you please, there was one thing in the room 
which wasn’t new, one item which showed quite plainly the 
thumb marks and memoranda of time—an experienced old 
piece which might have gone back to the Stuarts, a rugged 
old article with something splintery about it too. This was 
Melvin J. MacCloud himself, seated at the mahogany desk 
aforesaid and reading a letter which he had already read 
twice before. 

‘‘M’m,” said he at last. Which isn’t much if you read it 
quickly, but you’d be surprised at the things it meant, the 
way old M. J. said it. 

He turned then and looked at the two pieces of baggage 
which lay by the side of his desk—two noble bags of pig- 
skin bearing the Wanted labels of a transatlantic line. 
The blanks on the labels had been filled in: ‘‘Stateroom 
C12, Steamship Patrician,’’ and the date was the same as 
that on the day calendar which lay upon the desk by the 
side of the inkwell. 

Indeed, rising from his chair and walking to the window, 
Mr. MacCloud looked almost directly down upon the 
shore line of the North River to where the funnels of the 
Patrician were forming vague feathers of smoke. She 
was to sail at noon; and, glancing at his watch, M. J. per- 
ceived that it was already half-past eleven. 

“M’m,” he repeated. “I may surpr-r-rise them.” 

And suddenly returning to his desk, he pushed a button, 
and was about to push it again, when the door quietly 
opened and a tall young man stepped in—a quiet young 


Tes office was new. The suite was new. Indeed, for 
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man with blue eyes and hair which 

was inclined to be curly. And if 

a he was blushing a little, this may 

have been due to the fact that 

just before his bell had rung, he had 

been writing the following unbusinesslike lines on one of 
M. J.’s letterheads: 


“ANGELA’S VIGIL, AcT III 


“(Same setting as Act I) 

“Curtain rises on darkened stage. Moonbeam through 
window falls on Angela sitting in chair by side of fireplace. 
She has fallen asleep in her vigil. The room is still in dis- 
order, and her face looks pale in the moonlight. Through the 
broken window a clock is heard, slowly striking three. Angela 
stirs, but does not awaken. She gently moans and her hand 
unconsciously rises to her bosom.” 


He had just written the word “‘bosom” and was thinking 
to himself, “Not quite like Barrie,’ when his bell rang. Is 
it any wonder that this young man blushed a little as he 
looked down at M. J.’s frowning brow? 


II 


HEY looked at each other—the old man and the 

young—in one of those exchanges of glances with which 
youth and experience have probably regarded each other 
since the dawn of the human race; and if you had been 
there—invisible, mind you, and saying nothing—it might 
have struck you that Mr. MacCloud didn’t altogether ap- 
prove of this tall young 
nephew of his who was 
standing there so quietly 
and yet so full of color, 
his hands behind him and 
his left leg slightly ad- 
vanced. 

“Has Mr. Ingalls left 
yet?” asked old M. J. 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied the 
young man. “He left 
soon after he said 
good-by—I believe to 
look at that house in 
Englewood which he’s 
thinking of buying.” 

“T understand the cir- 
cumstances,”’ said the 
other dryly. ‘‘But did 
he say when he expected 
to return?”’ 

“At three o’clock,”’ the 
young man answered. 

““A pity,’’ said Mr. 
MacCloud. ‘A gr-r-reat 
pity.” He might have 
relapsed into frowning 
silence then—a thing he 
liked to do—if the siren 
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of a steamer in the river hadn’t recalled 
/ him. “Sit down, Melvin,” he said then 
in a kindlier voice. “I’d have pre 
ferred Mr. Ingalls—he’s been with me 

so many years that we understand each 
other—but it may be that you will answer nearly as 
well as he would.” * 
“Yes, sir,” said the young man, taking the visitor’s chair 
with a graceful ease which didn’t escape the older man’s 
attention. y 
“There’s a line in the classics, as you with your expen- 
sive education probably know,” continued Mr. MacCloud, 
his frown appearing again: ‘‘‘Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a cr-r-rown.’ And when I came on from the Wes 
last month, with the working control of the Narragansett 
Copper Company in my pocket, I more than expected a 


sovereignty was. finally settled. And now I find”—he 
glanced at the letter—‘‘that hostilities are to open ho 


row, at a time when everybody expects that I shall be 
the broad Atlantic, unable to look after myself as well as 
might if I were here ashore.”’ 4 
“Yes, sir,” said the young man, more in answer to the 
older man’s look than to any interrogation in his voice. 
“T think I understand.” 4 
“T’m glad you do,” said the other dryly. “It refle i 
great credit upon your powers of observation. And under-— 
standing that, you’ll probably also understand this: That 
it would be a disconcerting piece of strategy on my part if 4 
allowed my opponents to think that I had sailed on the 
Patrician, only to turn up here when least expected and 
give them all the fight they’re looking for.” es 
A touch of deeper brown had appeared upon his cheek > 
bones, and he walked to the window—a scarred old anal 


We | 


already sniffing the battle from afar. From the distance 
you might have fancied yourself hearing the skirl of bag-_ 
pipes, striking up a martial air of which many a man would | 
never live to hear the chorus. 4 
“Fortunately, as it happens,”’ continued Mr. MacCloud, 
returning to his desk and breathing a bit hard, “I am little 
known in the Kast—as yet. In a year from now, say, when - 
I stand in relation to copper as Mr. Carnegie once stood i a 
relation to steel, it would be well-nigh impossible for any- | 
one to sail in my place. But at the present time I should 
say there would be no particular difficulty in having a 
younger man occupy my stateroom—that is, of course, if he 
kept to his stateroom throughout the voyage on the pre- 
tense of being sick. By this time, I take it, you under 
stand the point which I’ve been driving at for the last 
few minutes?” a. 
“You mean that I’m to take your place upon the Patri-- 
cian?” said the young man, trying not to show how much 
the prospect pleased him. a 
“Aye,” said the other, with a dryness now so perfect 
that it seemed to have crust upon it. ‘‘And keep to your 
room—or rather my room—all the way across.” i 
“But what about apassport? Istheretime?” 
“You'll have to travel on mine,” said the 
other. “Fortunately, the names are the same. 
Of course you’ll not be able to land, either at 
Cherbourg or Southampton, but there’s no 
particular harm in that, as you'll come right | 
back on the Patrician in any event.” E 
Still looking at each 
other—Youth and Experi- 
ence—they seemed to draw 
a deep breath together. 
“The baggage—I needn't 
tell you to be careful of 
that,” continued the older 
man with a look of regret at 
the handsome new pieces by | 
the side of his desk; ‘‘and 
you'll only use such articles | 
of wearing apparel as may be » 
strictly necessary. I shall go 
on the ship with you and _ 
maybe have a photograph — 
taken by the reporters— — 
‘Melvin J. MacCloud, the 
New Copper King, Sails for 


\ i 
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**> ave You Gone and ’Urt 
Your Ankle?’’ 
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urope’—a fine bit of wool for someone's observant eyes; 
id then when nobody’s looking, I’ll just slip down the 
eerage gangway and you'll shut yourself in your state- 
yom, And there you are, all snug for the round trip—a 
mporary millionaire, with never a care in the world to 
orry you.” 

“Except money,’ said the young man, the color appear- 
gon his cheeks again. 

“Ah, well, I won’t begrudge you a few hundred dollars— 
qder the circumstances,’’ agreed the other, after a per- 
ptible interval of thought. ‘‘And another thousand dol- 
rs, say, by way of a bonus, if the project should turn out 
be successful. Of course you’ll keep a strict account. 
‘nd now,” he continued, looking at his watch again, ‘I 
\ink we'd better get started; and I'll give you what papers 
yd—and what money you need on our way to the boat.’ 
To be twenty-two on a fine June Wednesday morning; 
h be a temporary millionaire, starting out on a three 
‘eeks’ unexpected holiday over the ocean and back—a 
liday already tinged with mystery and excitement; to 
‘we five hundred dollars presently presented in a taxi- 
tb to cover inci- 
ental expenses; to 
ave another thou- 
_nddollars coming 
) you; to board 
our first steamer 
id almost have to 
ush your way 
jrough laughing, 
iatting groups of 
arm and beauty; 
) see your first 
eward; to hear 
our first ship’s % 
ll; to catch your 
st whiff of that 
amistakable tang 
hich is known 
aly to those who 
0 down to the 
‘eat deep—could 
yen a budding 
aywright, with all 
is fancies, have 
reamed of the 
art of a happier 
dventure than 
rat? 
qr 

\FTER his uncle 

‘had left him— 
parting which 
-asn’t accom- 

lished without many a frowning; many a 
dlemn admonition—the first thing that Mell 
id was to take a good look at the stateroom 
‘hich was to be his home for the next seven 
ays. : 

_ And, indeed, it was astateroom well worth 
yoking at, with its paneling and its chintzes, 
‘s lamps and its cupboards, its desk beneath 
‘he window and its curtained alcove concealing a regular 
jed. Exploring the doors, he came to one which opened 
‘ito a bathroom, tiled and porcelained in spotless splendor, 
's fittings like silver still warm from the polishing wheel. 
_ “The old boy was doing it well,’ thought Mell, closing 
he door and looking around the stateroom again. “‘‘The 
lew Copper King Sails for Europe’—it calls for a proper 
etting. He might have thought of seeing the reporters in 
ere, or of entertaining company going over. Yes, and the 
00m’s big enough too. You could easily get four people at 
his table.” 

| He went to the window over the desk then—not a port- 
‘ole, but a good square window of inch-thick glass—which 
verlooked the promenade deck; and there he parted the 
urtains, and kneeling upon the desk, he looked out at his 
allow voyagers who were leaning over the rail, shouting 
arewells to those who had come to see them off. Behind 
hhese railbirds, other passengers were already walking up 
nd down the deck, some stolid, some even looking slightly 
‘ored ; but most of them moving with that subdued excite- 
aent which comes to nearly everyone on shipboard when 
he warning bell has sent the visitors ashore. 

_ “London—Paris—Europe ” Mell found himself 
hinking with a touch of envy. “I only wish I had money 
hough to go wherever I liked!” 

Two middle-aged males came walking along the deck to- 
ether. 
| It seemed to Mell, always on the lookout for characters 
in these prospective dramas by which some day he hoped 
0 be known as the American Barrie, that though these two 
Pproaching passengers might have passed for stage hands, 
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or even for supers, neither of them would have been con- 
sciously cast for any important part. 

“But they know how to make money or they wouldn’t 
be here,’’ he mused; and then he scoffed at himself a bit. 
“And look at me—with my expensive education!’’ But he 
stopped scoffing as three happy girls came tripping along 
the deck. 

“Their fathers made it, too,’”’ continued Mell to himself. 
“Somebody in the family, at any rate. And all these ships 
that go out every week, they’re simply crowded with peo- 
ple who have learned the trick of making money. But me— 
I’ve got to hide in here like a dunce in a corner who hasn’t 
been able to get his lesson right!’ ; 

As you can see, our temporary millionaire was growing 
slightly bitter, dosing himself with that spiritual quinine 
which is sometimes good for the soul. 

“Here comes a good-looking old boy,’ he more cheer- 
fully interrupted himself. ‘‘Now if there were more like 
him a 

It was a martial-looking, elderly gentleman who had at- 
tracted Mell’s eye—very soldierly, very thin, and pos- 
sessed of the art of wearing 
his clothes with distinction. 
Hewas carrying his straw hat 
under his arm, and although 
his hair wasn’t far from be- 
ing white, hiseyebrows might 


To be a Temporary Mil« 
lionaire; to Board Your 
First Steamerand Almost 
Have to Push Your Way 
Through Laughing, Chat- 


ting Groups of Charm and Beauty—Could Even a Budding Playwright, With All 
His Fancies, Have Dreamed of the Start of a Happier Adventure Than That? 


have reminded you of dark wings. His nose, too, had some- 
thing birdlike about it, something beaky and remindful of 
the hawk—a commanding feature somewhat softened by 
the drooping mustache below. 

‘A general, perhaps,”’ thought Mell, unconsciously cast- 
ing him. ‘“‘Some stately soldier freed from war’s alarms.’”’ 

Again he stopped, his glance turning to the girl who was 
walking by the general’s side—a dark, radiant, dimpled 
young angel who might have been having her first sure 
glimpse of paradise. But it wasn’t altogether her celestial 
attributes which made the young man at the window open 
the curtains a little wider. Still unconsciously perhaps, he 
was attracted by a certain promise of sauciness in the pro- 
file of her nose—which reminded him of youthful pictures 
of Ellen Terry—a certain promise of tenderness in the 


depths of her eyes which made him think of Peter Pan; 
and there was something in her walk, a charming little 
swagger which seemed to be all her own—at, least he had 
never noticed it in any other girl. 

““A queen!” thought Mell, and felt perhaps some dis- 
tant echo of the thrill which Dante felt when Beatrice first 
walked past him. ‘And here I’m fastened in a coop like 
this, and can’t even show myself!”’ 

He imagined her as the heroine of Angela’s Vigil and she 
warmed the part like sunshine. He could see her fright- 
ened at the dawning of love in Act I, could see her struggles 
to free herself from the coils which Derek Bellevance was 
winding around her. It might have been the in- 
tensity of Mell’s glance which drew the girl’s eye to his 
window. 

At any rate, she looked at him, smiling the while at 
something which the stately soldier was saying to her. Of 
course Mell shouldn’t have done it—indeed, at first, he 
didn’t know that he was smiling back at her, a certain slow 
and solemn smile which comes only from serious natures— 
from young men, say, who hope in time to be known as the 
American Barrie; but at least he knew that the girl sud- 
denly turned her eyes back to the general, her cheeks the 
color of two slices of one of Mr. Crosby’s early Egyptian 
beets. 

“Oh, if I didn’t have to stay in here!’’ thought Mell 
with something like a groan. “Talk about inspiration! 
Why, there’s more inspiration on this ship a2 

His reflections were drowned by the foghorn and a sud- 
den crescendo of farewell from those at the rail. Gradually 
an almost imperceptible tremor ran through the ship; and 
inch by inch at first, and then with gathering speed, the 
Patrician majestically backed out of her dock and turned 
her questing bowsprit toward the sea. 
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HEY were hardly straightened out in the river when a 

steward knocked and entered, a bright old sea dog with 
a rosy nose which looked as though it shone at night to let 
the other shipping know it was coming. 

“Mr. MacCloud?”’ he asked, looking a 
bit puzzled. 

“Yes,’”’ said our temporary millionaire, 
coming down off the desk with as much dig- 
nity as the length of his legs permitted. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Rosy- 
Nose, ‘‘ but you had me guessing a bit. One 
of your men was aboard yesterday, making 
sure that everything was comfortable, and 
I ’ad it in mind 
that you were an 
older gentleman.” 

“That would be 
Ingalls,’ thought 
Mell, trying to look 
as old as he possi- 
bly could. ‘‘He 
said he was coming 
down.”’ 

““My name’s 
Gill,’’ continued 
the steward 
briskly. ‘‘Never 
work and never 
will. A bit of a 
rime, you’ll under- 
stand, and ’oping 
you'll pardon the 
liberty. What I 
came for is to see if your luggage is 
all ’ere.” 

“Yes; all here, thank you,” said 
Mell in his serious manner, trying to 
speak old too. 

“Then if you’d like to give me 
your keys, sir, I’ll be unpacking 
your bags for you while you’re out 
on deck.” 

“No; never mind,” said Mell, somewhat hurriedly. 
And after a pause, he added, ‘‘I have some letters to write, 
and I don’t expect to get out on deck for some little time 
yet.” 

“Some letters to go off with the pilot, you mean?” 
asked the steward. 

AY CSax 

“Then I’ll call around in ’alf an hour and get them for 
you.” 

He vanished on that, and thinking it over as he might 
have thought over a problem of plot in Angela’s Vigil, Mell 
didn’t altogether like it. 

‘* A wise old character,’’ he told himself with a thoughtful 
look. “It isn’t going to be easy to fool him all the way 
across.” (Continued on Page 106) 
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H-HA!’’ 
bellowed 
Orifice 

R. Latimer, 
president of the 
Midnight Pic- 
tures Corpora- 
tion, [nc.,.ot 
Birmingham, 
Alabama. ‘‘So 
it’s you, ig it?” 

Director J. 
Cesar Clump 
bent his slender 
figure at the waist 
and flashed his 
chief a genial 
gold-toothed 
smile. 

“Yes, Orifice, it’s 

me.”’ 

That good-humored 
expansion of the lips 
came near to proving 
Mr. Latimer’s undoing. 
He opened his lips to 
speak and succeeded 
only in spluttering. He 
waved two pudgy fists, 
then tore at the striped 
collar of his glorious 
shirt. After which he 
waddled to the window and stood looking down upon the 
Piazza Amedeo with eyes which were glazed by futile fury. 

Through that window there was wafted to J. Cesar 
Clump, and to the third occupant of the room—one Wel- 
ford Potts, star extraordinary of the two-reel drama—the 
balmy but definitely perfumed air of Naples. There en- 
tered, too, the cacophony of Neapolitan street noises, pre- 
dominated by the incessant squeaking of automobile sirens 
which sounded like tin horns blown by small boys slightly 
afflicted with sere throat. 

It was, however, a glorious day; a day to incite poets 
to rhythmic and flowing verses wherein spring rimes with 
sing and flowers with bowers. The sapphire waters of the 
bay shimmered in the sunlight; fishermen caroled gayly 
as they cast their nets for small octopuses and other pisca- 
torial delicacies; children played in the streets, and hoarse- 
voiced guides could be heard soliciting trade from casual 
tourists who had wandered inland from the Via Caracciolo. 

But all the soothing beauty of this Italian December day 
was lost upon President Latimer. That Gar- 
gantuan gentleman looked into the sunshine and 
saw the lowering clouds of disaster; his eye 
lighted upon the crest of Vesuvius and he visu- 
alized Pompeii with his motion-picture organi- 
zation cast in the réle of the Last Days. And 
eventually, because his emotions had been 
dammed up too long, he swung again on the 
unsuspecting chief of his directorial staff and 
loosed a splatter of words. 

“Sholy, it’s you! Who else would it be— 
hangin’ ’round where they ain’t nothin’ doin’ but 
pleasure? Where you reckon we is at, huh? I 
requests to know, Cesar 
Clump, where is we at?” 

“Naples,” returned the 
blithesome director. 

““Tha’s in Italy.” 

“Ttaly! Twenty-one of 
us is in Italy. An’ we has 
been in Italy two weeks 
a’ready. What you reckon 
we come heah fo’—a vaca- 
tion?” 

It was beginning to dawn ; 
on Cesar Clump that his 
chief was not exactly tran- 
quil. 

“Shuh! Orifice, decom- 
pose yo’se’f, I is gittin’ 
my bearin’s.” 

“Bearin’s! Bearin’s! 

Will you listen? Goodness 

goshness, Miss Agnes, how 
long does it take you to git 
them bearin’s—an’ how 


He Only Knew 

w That He Waited 
an Unhappy and Interminable 
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much cash money is they gwine be wuth after you gits ’em? 
I brung you over heah to git pitchers, not bearin’s. I 
craves pitchers! Pitchers! You heah me? How much you 
reckon it’s costin’ us to keep twenty-one cullud pussons 
livin’ in this hotel while you strolls aroun’ gittin’ bearin’s? 
How long you reckon it’s gwine be befo’ us ain’t able to 
use them bearin’s after you git ’em on account we ain’t 
got no money?”’ 

Amazement, strongly tinctured with indignation, was 
welling in the breast of Director Julius Cesar Clump. “I 
can’t do ev’ything,’’ he defended. 

“No, suttinly you can’t. You can’t do nothin’—an’ you 
has done it ever since we gotten off that ship.” 


“Why don’t somebody else do somethin’? If Forcep 
Swain would gimme a story to work on 42 
“Wha’s Forcep Swain? What’s he, huh? He ain’t 


nothin’ but an author, is he?”’ 
soBhasrallix2 

“Well, authors ain’t s’posed to think of stories, is they? 
They’s s’posed to write ’em. It’s yo’ job to think of the 
story, ’stead of runnin’ aroun’ gittin’ bearin’s. I tell you, 
Mistuh Clump, us,is goin’ bankrupt so fast us is gwine 
have to walk clear back to Bumminham. Outside of that 
pitcher us tooken on the ship, we ain’t got ary shot sense 
we lef’ New Yawk. An’ I demands to know 
how come.”’ 

“T can’t git started,’ explained Clump. 
‘“°Tain’t easy when you has just landed. I has 
been walkin’ aroun? lookin’ at locations an’ 
also gittin’ a license to take pitchers in the 
streets.” 

“Yeh! An’ I guess in another week you’ll 
be wantin’ to send that license to our dis- 
tributors an’ suggest that they show it in the 
hund’ed an’ seventy fust-run houses where 
Midnight Pitchers is exhibitin’. I reckon 
tha’s what you is gwine be doin’, ain’t it?” 

“No, it ain’t,’’ returned Clump with frigid 
hauteur. ‘‘An’ one mo’ 
thing I informs you, Mistuh 
Latimer—bein’ bawled out 
by a big fat ol’ frog like 
you ain’t the fondest thing 
T is of!” 

Orifice clung to 
the border of 


The Baby Was Being Kidnaped, and 
There Started Up That Narrow, Pictur: 
esque Street Ladies, Children, Goats and 
Dogs, 
and Falling, Welford Leading the Way 


apoplexy. Worry was shot through with helple 
anger. Only that morning he had busied hin) 
self with pencil and paper and discovered - 
the overhead was terrific. i 
Two weeks previously twenty-one colored persons, con 
prising a complete double unit of The Midnight Pictur 
Corporation, Inc., manufacturers of two-reel slapstic 
comedies, had left ship in Naples prepared to revolutioni; 
the high-speed comedy situation by taking excruciatin 
pictures against Old World backgrounds. And so far ni 
a camera crank had been turned, not a foot of film utilize 
not a single gesture of potential income made by an 
member of the troupe. Wherefore President Latimer ha 
turned upon his most bosom friend and chiefest executiy, 
Director Clump, as a person naturally and primari] 
responsible. | 
“‘An’ has you got any idea,” he inquired with cuttin 
sarcasm, “when you finishes collectin’ bearin’s an’ start 
shootin’?” a 


Yelling, Gesticulating, Leaping 
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ft!’ Clump was now as angry as his chief. 
you feels that way about it.” 

“That way! Sufferin’ tripe! I feels wuss than that 
“Tike sendin’ second-rate pitchers back to America 
hen they is lookin’ fo’ comedy classics?” 
“Us i is the comedy classics! What they is lookin’ fo’ is 
‘tehers—an’ pitchers we has got to have. I want 
ction oe 9? 
“Well, whose fault is it we ain’t done nothin’? Has you 
one anythin’ but sight-see? Has Forcep Swain done any 
ithorin’? Has Florian Slappey gotten any hunches? 
‘as Professor Aleck Champagrie made any money with 
-at orchestra we brung over heah? Has 
“No! No! No!” shrieked Latimer. ‘Nobody ain’t 
one nothin’ an’ nobody ain’t doin’ nothin’, an’ so far as I 
‘nm see nobody ain’t fixin’ to do nothin’. An’ whose fault 
‘is is yourn on account you is chief director.” 
‘“Pumadiddles!’’ snorted Clump. “Who says so be- 
es you?” 
“Welford Potts!” roared the president. ‘He says so!”’ 
A terrible and audible silence pervaded the room. J. 
‘esar Clump turned with jaw drooping to stare at the 
pper and elegant figure of his erstwhile bosom friend, 
‘esartorially magnificent Mr. Welford Potts, one of the 
ost shining stars in the Midnight constellation. 
Mr. Potts was somewhat startled by the sudden turn of 
e quarrel. He sat on the edge of his chair giving an 
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amazingly accurate imitation of a flounder 
| which has just been removed from its na- 
lee Because, after all, it was the old story of cir- 
amstances altering cases. Welford Potts had not been 
tually criticizing his director friend. He had only—but 
sar was descending upon him and there were fire and 
‘timstone in the glance of the harried director. 
“Welford Potts, did you say to Orifice that it was my 
| ult we ain’t done nothin’?” 
| “N-n-n-now listen, Cesar 
“Answer me. Did you did, or did you didn’t?” 
“Well, it was thisaway ee 
| = told you he did,” roared Latimer. ‘‘Ev’ybody says 
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ae it took Mistuh Shrimp Welford Potts to rilly give 
ya the whole idea, eh? Mistuh Potts which I made an 
stor ut of an’ thought was my friend. It was Mistuh 
otts ‘Which stahted all this, huh? All right. Fum this 
ee on J. Cesar Clump goes out an’ gits pitchers—an’ 
‘does it without no friends n’r nothin’. Good, bad or 
‘than _T gits pitchers. You says all you craves is fo’ us 
> shoot a lot of footage. A’right, I shoots it. An’ as fo’ 
ou, Mistuh Potts—you po’, misguided, lopsided, bandy- 
€ged, three-toed son of a cockeyed buzzard, Ise sho 
ine git even with you fo’ stahtin’ this mess.’ 
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‘Cesar, I never —— 

“T thought of it myse’f,’’ howled Presi- 
dent Latimer. 

“Bah!” snapped Mr. Clump as he 
slammed out of the room. ‘‘You never 
thought of one thing in yo’ whole mis’able 
life.” 

President and star stared at each other. 
The countenance of Mr. Welford Potts 
reflected an excessive lugubriosity not en- 
tirely free from resentment. 

“Orifice, you done me dirt. I never sug- 
gested ——-”’ 

“TI didn’t say you was the suggestive 
one, did I?” 

“No. But Cesar thought 

“Tt’s a good thing fo’ Midnight if Cesar 
thinks anything. Way money things is 
runnin’ over heah in Europe, they ain’t no 
diff’ence ’tween coffers an’ coffins. An’ as 
fo’ that uppity director ——” 

“T don’t care bout heahin’ you straduce 
Cesar,” said Welford firmly. ‘‘He’s my 
friend, an’ Ise gwine out an’ make up with 
him,” 

Down the hallway of the modest and not 
overheated Regal Hotel went the unhappy 
Welford Potts. He faced the task of set- 
ting himself right with hig 
director, and that task promised to prove 
anything but easy. 

Orifice Latimer, after all, had been grossly 
unjust. Welford merely agreed that Mid- 
night had fallen into a state of hopeless in- 
action since setting foot on the shores of 
sunny Italy. The time had been pleasurably 
spent, of course; carriage drives around the 
city and to Sorrento and Pompeii and Amalfi; 
a highly seasickish boat ride to the island of 
Capri and its Blue Grotto; soothing liqueurs 
in sidewalk cafés, and many trips to see 
American movies with Italian subtitles. But 
so far no slapstick footage had been shot by 
this company; no scenario had been con- 
cocted; nothing had been done toward taking 
pictures other than securing police permits 
to photograph on the streets of Naples. 

As Welford Potts reached the door of 
Cesar’s room, Mr. Clump came slamming 
moodily into the hall. His putties had lost 
their luster, his long-visored cap was askew 
on top of his head and his eyes were blaz- 
ing. Mr. Potts put a pleading hand on the 
other’s arm. 

“Cesar, listen 

“Tse listened to all what I craves to heah. 
Git out of my way befo’ I steps on you.” 

‘“Where you goin’?”’ 

“Tse gwine out to take pitchers.” 

“Where?” 

“In Naples—tha’s where. I dunno what kind or how, 
but Orifice Latimer says git pitchers, an’ Ise gwine git ’em. 
Nothin’ don’t matter no mo’—an’ I suggests that you goes 
back an’ commences to talk with him ’bout firin’ me an’ 
makin’ Eddie Fizz chief director.” 

Clump stalked down the hall in majestic grandeur, and 
the distraught Welford Potts gave pleading chase. 

“T never said HY 

“You said a-plenty. Ev’y time you opens yo’ mouf, 
words falls out—an’ they is mostly words without no sense.”’ 

Clump descended to the main floor and passed through 
the lobby into the street, Welford still in pathetic pursuit. 

It was Mr. Potts’ sole and simple ambition to set himself 
right with Mr. Clump. 

“Cesar, I thinks you is the wonderfulest director 

Mr. Clump strode to the corner and turned left on Via 
Caracciolo. The broad thoroughfare, parked on the right 
and bordering the Bay of Naples, seemed to soothe him 
not a whit, and he merely ignored the peacemaking Welford. 

“‘T just told Orifice that we hadn’t took no pitchers since 
we landed in Naples, an’ if that ain’t the truth, what is it?”’ 

“Yeh. An’ also it’s true that Orifice is ugly an’ fat. 
Now let’s heah you tell him that!” 

“But, Brother Clump ——” 

“‘T ain’t yo’ brother. I ain’t nobody’s brother no mo’. 
An’ I craves that you keeps yo’ mouf shut. I yearns fo’ 
solitude an’ heaps of it.” 

Whereupon Cesar strode moodily along the Riverside 
Drive of Naples in the general direction of the city’s civic 
center. His face was darker than Nature intended and his 
heart was leaden. Presidential censure caused his soul to 
shrivel. It was the first he had ever received, and he knew 
that it was not entirely unjust. 
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As a matter of fact, Director J. Caesar 
Clump, usually fertile of brain and over- 
flowing with ideas, had been decidedly 
bewildered by his transportation from 
Birmingham, Alabama, to Naples, Italy. 
He had not yet oriented himself to this 
exotic environ- 
ment. The narrow 
streets, rising tier 
on tier in stone 
steps and balco- 
nies; the tall tene- 
ments, the mobs of 
indifferent people, 
the sobbing taxi- 
cabs, the noisy 
little trams, the 
multitudinous uni- 
forms of the mili- 
tary and police—all 
these had conspired 
with the strange 
language to cause 
Mr. Clump won- 
derment as to what 
it was all about. 

The simple truth 
was that he didn’t 
know where to be- 
gin. He possessed a vague feeling that once he started 
shooting pictures, hunches would pile one on the other until 
he couldn’t sleep nights; but that great, original, inspira- 
tional hunch which was to start the avalanche seemed 
farther distant with the passing of each interminable day. 

He reflected, now, as he strode along and turned from 
the waterfront into the narrow, congested streets, precipiced 
on either side by five and six story tenements, that had 
Welford Potts not timed his critical suggestions so inop- 
portunely, the divine hunch would have descended not 
later than that day; and so he despised his erstwhile friend 
and gave no heed to Welford’s passionate peace offerings. 

“Honest, Cesar, I didn’t go for to git you into no mess, 
T never thought Orifice was gwine ’cuse me of sayin’ 4 

“‘T ain’t interested in yo’ talkment. I just nachelly ain’t 
interested in you a-tall.” 

“But Ise sorry, Cesar. 


Welford,’’ He Yelled; ‘“‘an’ Run!’’ 


Honest to goshness, I is. I 
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“But dumb!” 

“‘An’ I knows we is gwine git pitchers, an’ Ise nachelly 
itchin’ to help ie 

“Tha’s all anybody has done since gittin’ to Naples. 
Itch.” 

“Won’t you make up, Brother Clump?”’ 

“Only thing I makes up is my mind. An’ I makes that 
up to show somebody somethin’. Now leave me be.” 

But Welford Potts did not leave him be. He trotted 
patiently along in the wake of the irate and troubled 
director, as that slender and wiry individual threaded his, 
way through the tortuous maze of narrow, squalid, flag- 
stoned streets which wander indiscriminately through the 
downtown section of Naples. 

Cesar was in an unforgiving mood. Welford was de- 
spondent. They knew not whither they went. Cesar 
traversed one street and then another, Mr. Potts dogging 
his heels. Mr. Potts was desperate. He had unwittingly 
done his friend injury and found it impossible to make 
amends. And Cesar’s thoughts were going around in 
circles. His instinct was to forgive Welford, for he craved 
friendly counsel and an unburdening of his soul—but pride 
forbade. He liked Welford, yet he sought revenge even 
before peace. 

They passed a corner. The wistful eye of Mr. Potts 
lighted upon a sign painted over the door of a tiny shop— 
a sign which announced to the world that here tabacco was 
dispensed. And in the window of that tabacco shop was 
something which afflicted Welford with an inspiration. 

In full view of the multitude were some Virginia ciga- 
rettes. They were not expensive and they were not many, 
but at sight of them Welford smiled hopefully. 

He knew that particular brand was J. Cesar’s favorite. 
What was more, Mr. Clump had sought wildly and vainly 
since landing in Italy for precisely that cigarette. And 
now 

It occurred to Welford that here was golden opportunity 
to make a peace offering which could not be rejected. 
Cesar’s favorite cigarette! What iron heart would fail to 
melt under the white heat of such a gift? What granite 
soul could withstand the blast of such an offering? 

‘Cesar,’ whispered Mr. Potts, ‘‘will you do me just 
one favor?” 

“What is it?”’ 

‘“Wait heah fo’ me one li’l’ teeny minute.” 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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true, that as radio sets 

get more complex, deli- 
cate and precise, they are 
more easily operated. It 
took an engineer to run the 
early sets, and even more 
recently timid folks, when 
tempted to go in for radio, 
were discouraged by the 
multiplicity of dials and 
the intricacy of the various 
accessories and control 
arrangements. 

Several things have 
made operation simpler. 
The built-in loop aerial, 
now used instead of the 
outside aerial 50 to 100 feet 
in length, helps. So do 
built-in loud-speakers, dry 
cells instead of wet bat- 
teries, and lamp-socket 
power supply. But the 
most confusing feature of 
early sets was the system 
of separate tuning dials for 
each of the several stages 
of amplification. Fre- 
quently there were three 
dials to be turned for tun- 
ing and several dials for 
other adjustments as well. 
No operator could be found 
with more than two hands 
to turn these dials, and 
two hands were at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. Fi- 
nally use was made of an 
ingenious device for the 
operation of all the tun- 
ing apparatus by means of 
a single dial. The original 
idea was worked out by 
Fessenden and was per- 
fected by John V. L. 
Hogan, radio engineer, who worked out the details of the 
single dial while he was still in college. He intended it for 
ships at sea, where sometimes speed in operation might 
save a life. 

The device was used by ships, but did not become a part 
of broadcasting until 1928. It is indicative of the extreme 
caution with which radio manufacture advanced that this 
invention, which seems now so obviously useful, should 
not have been snapped up at once. Asa matter of fact, Mr. 
Hogan offered the patent to at least one large company 
for exclusive license at a price which was less than the same 
company now pays him for a nonexclusive license under 
the patent, shared with a score of other companies. 
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N UNEXPECTED problem was created by the sensi- 
tive new receiving sets. The same delicacy of percep- 
tion that let them reproduce the faintest incoming impulses 
from distant broadcasting stations also enabled them to 
reproduce the impulses from electrical machinery and 
from other man-made disturbances. 

Late in 1924, so many complaints regarding interference 
of this kind were received that the Radio Corporation 
organized a special staff to investigate. During 1925, 
300 cases of interference caused by electrical machinery 
were tracked down and remedied. 

Among the sources of interference 
which have been traced are: Street 
railways, are lights, motion-picture 
machines, electric grills, elevators, 
defective house wiring, vacuum clean- 
ers, electric heating pads and silent 
traffic policemen—that is, electric 
signals which control the traffic. 

Another source of interference has 
been the use of regenerative receiy- 
ers without devices to prevent radia- 
tion. Where too much regenerative 
amplification is used, such sets begin 
to whistle—that is, they cease to act 
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There is Something Terrifying in the Utter Silence, the Total Lack of Facility for Determining What the Audience is Like 


as receivers and begin to create and radiate oscillations of 
their own. In this way the whole receiving set becomes a 
small transmitter and its waves can be heard over other sets 
in the neighborhood, to the annoyance of owners of those 
sets. This radiation is being prevented by loop aerials— 
coupling tubes, which include one or more amplifying 
tubes without feed-back, used between the aerial and the 
oscillating circuit to prevent the oscillations from reaching 
the aerial, and counter feed-back devices which automat- 
ically stop regeneration from building up to a point where 
oscillation begins. 

From all this it may be seen that in five years receiving 
sets have advanced through six or seven stages. First 
came the simple crystal sets, or sets with one or two tubes 
but without substantial amplification. Then came sets with 
regenerative amplification. Tuned 
radio-frequeney sets with several 
successive tube circuits and a fairly 
high degree of amplification and se- 
lectivity were next. There followed, 
in quick succession, the superhetero- 
dyne set with very high degree of 
amplification and selectivity; the 
completely self-contained set, with 
loop aerial and inclosed loud-speaker; 
and the set. with lamp-socket. power 
supply and a very powerful loud- 
speaker. 

The most recent and, for many reasons, most interesting 
development is the combination of the radio and the 
phonograph, operated electrically and with the electric 
pick-up. 

Naturally, this is only arough classification of set growth, 
since some of the attributes of one set may have been 
combined with some of the others, but it serves to show 
what can be done in five years when the public takes an 
innovation to its heart. 

So many are the changes that it seems it must have been 
further back than the fall of 1921 that crude affairs, operated 
with long outside aerials, heavy wet batteries and head 
phones, and appealing only to scientific amateurs who 
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something new, were offered for sale. Yet it was 19% 
and in those days plenty of people thought that rac 
was a fad, soon to be outworn. 4 

At the transmission end engineers have been at wo 
analyzing and studying sound as strenuously as th) 
coworkers at the receiving end. The early imperfe 0 
of radio apparatus—distortion of speech and - 
elimination of overtones, the accentuation of certain | 
ters and the partial elision of others—have been overe 
through better methods of modulation and transmis 
Studio equipment also has been improved by the di 
extent of elimination of echoes and the avoidance et 


a 
were enthusiastic over the chance to experiment wi 


accentuation of one instrument at the expense of oth 

To get precise re 
measurements of peopli 
hearing of speech and n 
sic have been carried ot 
More faithful transm 
sion has been achieved | 
transmission in a lon; 
range of pitches. Ori 
nally transmission was 3) 
to 3000 cycles a secon 
Now it is 50 to 6000 eyel 
or more. This will bei 
creased undoubtedly. A 
vances these days a 
made on the strength | 
scientific measurement 
The old cut-and-t) 
method has gone out 
the laboratory. ; | 


The M icrophone 


Ree owners he; 


much of the micr 
phone, affectionate 
called the mike, into whi 
music or speech is poure 
The microphone goes ba 
to the first decade of 1] 
history of telephony. | 
the form we know it, 
was invented by a m: 
named Blake, who used plates of polished carbon wii 
granular carbon grains between. The microphone that is 
use today substitutes gold plating for the carbon and ha: 
diaphragm of stretched duraluminum, the same materi 
of which the frames of dirigibles are made. This in 
smoothness of response to notes of 
all pitches. 

Study of the microphone has been 
carried to such a point that Dr. 
Phillips Thomas, a research engineer 
of the Westinghouse Company, has 
produced an instrument so sensitive 
that it is said to be able to ‘‘hear in- 
sects talk.’ It can also be used to 
help doctors locate defective organs 
in the human body through vibra- 
tion. This is a valuable discovery, 
since it has been demonstrated that + 
once the normal vibrating periods or characteristic soun¢ 
of healthy organs are known, the defective ones can be di: 
covered by sound variations. _ a ne 

The early broadcasting stations used only a small fra 
tion of one kilowatt. Then stations of 500 watts to 75 
watts were introduced. Later stations of 5000 watts wel 
built, and later still superpower stations, such as KDK/ 
WJZ and WGY, began.to operate experimentally on poweé 
up to 50,000 watts. age 

This enormous increase in power required the develo 
ment of water-cooled tubes of the high-vacuum type, wit 
copper bulbs and special filaments... = = 

Crystal-controlled transmitters reduce interference an 
make possible the close spacing of wave channels, by pr 
venting stations from wabbling off their wave lengths an 
crossing with one another. The so-called piezo-electr 
effect of a thin slice of quartz crystal, which can be mad 
to vibrate rhythmically at any desired frequency, control 
the wave length of any station with accuracy, even whe 
the oscillations run as high as 15,000,000 a second. mi 
other words, a waferlike slice of crystal of almost diamon 
hardness of about two one-hundredths of an inch in thick 
ness holds radio transmission constant. 
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radio inventions, because so far the courts have handed 
down all too few decisions that really settle ownership of 
patents. The romance of radio is tremendously attractive 
‘to every man of imagination. We have had all sorts of 
_ would-be inventors—from the farm, from the schoolroom 
i and even from the telephone switchboard. Most radio 
inventors are men, but women go in for it, too, sometimes. 
The uncertainties of the field are such that leading en- 
H gineers insist that a patent must have been applied for 
_ before they inspect an invention. They don’t want to deal 
_ with helpless people, who may later accuse them of having 
_ stolen anidea. The truth is, many inventions are the re- 
inventions of older methods. When ascience has gone as 
‘far as radio has now, the amateur in the proverbial attic 
is not so likely to make a revolutionary invention as is 
the trained worker in a well-equipped laboratory. This is 
_ because the big laboratories are working overtime to turn 
out mechanical perfection, and their engineers and scien- 
tists are provided with the necessary facilities for orderly 
experimentation. It is almost too bad that this is true, for 
‘it spoils the story. Even I would rather believe the thrill- 
ing tales about amateurs who wake up in the middle of the 
night with ideas for inventions that will net them many 
millions. But I can’t remember any actual case of this 
kind in recent radio history. 
| Inveterate inventors are not, however, to be discour- 
aged. One man has visited a certain radio-engineering 


j It is difficult to give proper eredit for a great many 


department twenty-three times, always with a new scheme. . 


_ Every one has turned out to be either useless or a reinven- 
| tion. He never seems to be fazed by the inevitable report 
| and always pops back serenely with 
ir something else. All sorts of inter- 
esting suggestions are made. A num- 
| ber of persons seem to have conceived 
| s recently the idea that it would be 
| nice to paint domestic scenes on the 
: side of radio receivers to give a pleas- 
ant homelike atmosphere. Others 
| suggest painting studio scenes on the 

sides of the loud-speaker to make the 

. listener think he is really in a stu- 
dio. The wildest dreams of a fu- 
turistic furniture maker are tame 
beside the cabinets designed by 
some would-be inventors. They are so grotesque that 
| if a timid person awoke and saw them in his room at 
i night he would shriek for help. One man wants them 
il@heved torepresent lions and panthers. Another brought 
in a skeleton model. A woman suggested that a phos- 
‘phorescent glow about the cabinet would produce a 
aS eerie sensation on long winter evenings with 
} 


| 


the lights turned off and radio turned on. 


3 Amateur and Professional Inventors 


“Aravonrme type of invention is what we call 
gadgets—things to be attached to some part of the 
_ receiving instrument to make it sound better. Often 
- these attachments will cost more than the entire re- 
ceiver, but this is a mere detail to the proud inventor. 
Tubes exert a strange fascination too. All sorts of ar- 
_ rangements have been suggested for 
| coloring them so that they will glow 
_ with a soft light. 
_ Everybody, itseems, must, atsome 
“time or other in his life, try build- 
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_ the Boy and Girl Al= 
ready There is the 
‘Ultimate Service the 
Radio Will Render to 
Rural Communities 
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a way as to get perfect tone. Sometimes the architect 
relies upon the shape of his instrument, sometimes 
upon the kind of wood or the veneer to produce this tone. 
There are some pathetic cases. I remember one gray- 
haired elderly man of the stoop-shouldered, deprecating, 
perennial-failure type who came into the laboratory ac- 
companied by a determined-looking wife. He had a crinkly 
horn which he was sure would solve all loud-speaker prob- 
lems. We tried to soften the blow, but had to tell him not 
to invest any money in the project. As he slowly took in 
what we meant, he seemed to crumple up before our eyes. 

Although all are carefully exam- 
ined for fear something may be 
missed, there is an astonishingly 
small percentage of workable ideas 
among those submitted. Out of 1000 
suggested inventions there may be 
one or two that can be used—usu- 
ally with modifications. 

The great inventors and scientists 
I have known haye been plain, 
friendly, humble men. My chief im- 
pression of Marconi was always of 
democracy. I remember one day 
an Italian boy came in to shine his shoes. Marconi got 
interested in something the boy said and detained him for 
half an hour, talking to him eagerly in Italian and shaking 
hands when they parted. 

The greater the scientist is the humbler seems to be his 
attitude.. If you asked Steinmetz ‘‘What is ether?’ he 
told you that he wished he knew. A college sophomore, on 
the other hand, would answer glibly that ether is a medium 
through which electric waves travel. That reminds me of a 
story told to me by Melville Stone, counselor of the Asso- 
ciated Press, about Heinrich Hertz, discoverer of the theory 
of electromagnetic waves, which is at the basis of radio. 

Hertz was a teacher of physics in a German university: 
One day a student asked, “‘ What is electricity?’’ Before 
Hertz had a chance to reply, a boy in the back of the room 
held up his hand. When the teacher rather sardonically 
said, “‘ Allright, you tell him,” the boy’s knowledge seemed 
suddenly to vanish into thin air and he stam- 
mered that he had forgotten. 

Hertz looked at him for a moment without 
speaking, then shook his head sadly. ‘‘Whata 
pity !’’ he commented. ‘‘The only man who has 
ever known what electricity is has forgotten!”’ 

When Albert Einstein, of relativity fame, 
was in this country in 1922, I gave a lunch- 
eon in his honor and invited Steinmetz, Irving 
Langmuir and other leading scientists. It was 
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a rather thrilling.event for a lay- 
man, seeing so many great men to- 
gether. Einstein was shown through 
our radio station at New Brunswick. 
Queerly enough, I cannot recall any 
prophecy of his about radio. I am 
inclined to think that he did not make 
one. Heseemed to be rather awed 
by the magnitude of the concrete de- 
velopment of theories that he under- 
stood better perhaps than any of us. 

Doctor Goldsmith took Einstein, Steinmetz and Lang- 
muir out to New Brunswick in his automobile, and they 
carried on an astonishing conversation in three lan- 
guages—German, English and French. A rapid fire of ideas 
went back and forth, and the three promulgated theories 
and problems enough to keep the rest of the scientific 
world busy for a generation. They discussed the internal 
structure of atoms and the inmost secrets of science in much 
the same manner that we ordinary mortals would debate 
what to have for dinner. 

Two inventors of especial interest to present-day radio 
fans are Armstrong and John Hays Hammond, Jr. Arm- 
strong worked out his regenerator while he was still a stu- 
dent at Columbia University. In fact, he began inventing in 
his own attic when he was fifteen. His invention practi- 
cally revamped the manufacture of radio sets. When he 
gave his first demonstration before officials of the Marconi 
Company, I remember that the tall young fellow carried all 
his equipment in a black box and each part was painted 
black. This was a camouflage arrangement to make sure 
that nobody should pirate his idea. 


Seeing Things Up Gloucester Way 


AMMOND isa latter-day descendant of a long line of 

gentleman scientists, men of means who might have 
been content to live without work, but who have wanted 
to invent for the joy of it. Cavendish and Faraday were 
among this group; and so was the Marquis of Worcester, 
who built one of the original steam engines. 

Hammond is a graduate of Yale and a democratic, unos- 
tentatious man, very pertinacious where his work is con- 
cerned. Two types of problems appear to interest him— 
national affairs and music. In teledynamics, the science of 
remote control, or controlling things at a distance, he has 
always worked with the idea of military defense in mind. 

It is an uncanny sensation to stand on the shore of 
Gloucester Harbor and watch Hammond’s unmanned boat 
start out at top speed when a button is pressed. As it 
sails along on top of the water it draws near another 
craft. A touch of the button swerves it to the side 
and it passes in safety, while the eyes of the persons 
in the other boat bulge out from astonishment. To 
end the exhibition Hammond wills his creation to 
do stunts and it begins to cut figure eights in the 
water. 

The inventor has also controlled torpedoes and 
airplanes by radio, and has constructed a dog of 
metal which will follow him about the house until 
the neighbors think they’re seeing things. 

In connection with his torpedo control, he has per- 
fected one item that seems like doom itself. There 
was always a possi- 
bility that persons 
on a boat toward 
which a torpedo 
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ARTY ROONEY, cap- 

italist, mill owner and 

politician, was in con- 
ference with Melvin Palmer. 
Melvin, as the entire county was 
aware, supplied Marty with an extra pair of very 
bright eyes, and with a pair of hands which did 
not object to a certain quantity of surreptitious 
dirt. It was an excellent arrangement for both. 
Mr. Palmer performed work for which he was 
eminently fitted and for which he had an enviable 
genius—at satisfying rates of payment; Mr. 
Rooney occupied a position which made it pos- 
sible for him, in unpleasant emergencies, to 
declare that Mr. Palmer had gone too far, had 
acted on his own, as it were, 
and in consequence would be 
removed from the pay roll 
forthwith. Excellent results 
were obtained. 

“You can’t buy him, seems 
as though,” said Mr. Palmer, 
referring to a certain young 
attorney at law, Caleb 
Hope by name. 

“‘T discovered 

that for myself,” 
Marty said dryly 
but urbanely. He 
was industriously 
urbane; it was his 
avocation, 

“And,” said Mr. 

Palmer, “he ain’t 


any fool.” 
“Tn your former 
TE Oi Tian csia Le 


Marty, ‘“‘you took 
the opposite view.” 

slemucuneds 2° 
said Mr. Palmer, 
““and we better 
take steps.” 

“‘And contrive 
adroit expedients,”’ 
said Marty, who 
had the gift of 
tongue and loved the sound of 
apt and musical words as they 
issued from his lips. 

““He’s gittin’ quite a bit of 
business.” 

“And attending to it effi- 
ciently, which is worse.” 

“You think it up and I'll 
see it’s done,” promised Mr. 
Palmer. 

“T like him. I confess I 
like him. But we mustn’t let 
that interfere with business. 
No, in spite of his admirable 
abolished.” 

“How?” 

“Melvin, the most effective way to abolish a young 
lawyer is to have him disbarred.” 

“But, dog-gone it, he’s honest.” 

“You don’t have to be a negro to sing a coon song,” said 
Marty sententiously; “there is burnt cork, you know.” 

“‘Have you got any to smear him with?” 

“T think so. Indeed, I may say that I have a can with 
full guaranty printed on the label. By the way, 
what about this First Voters’ League I hear of?” 

“Kind of an organization,” said Mr. Palmer; ‘‘and as 
near as I can git at it, the main object is to give minstrel 
shows.” 

“Is Caleb Hope mixed up in it?” 

“Not that I kin find out. He ain’t an officer and he’s 
never been at a meeting.” 

“Watch it,’ said Marty, “and we’ll arrange to take 
charge of it if it seems worth our while.” 

‘“When’ll you be ready to set things to whizzin’?” 

“Day or two,” Marty said. “I’ll send for you.” ~~ 

Mr. Palmer left the office and walked down the river 
road into town. As he turned into Main Street he saw 
walking slowly ahead of him a very tall, slender, stooping 
figure, and he quickened his steps presently to fall in beside 
Caleb Hope. 


characteristics, he must be 


By Clarence 
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She Had Not Meant to be an Eavesdropper, But the Mention of Caleb Hope’s Name Had Arrested Her 


“’Mornin’,”’ he said brightly. 

Caleb turned his head to look downward. “ Ah,’ he said 
in his melancholy voice, ‘‘Mr. Melvin Palmer, and no 
other!” 5 

“Tt’s me, all right,” said Melvin. “How d’ye find your- 
self?” 

“Now there’s a question. How do I find myself? How 
does anybody find himself? Or, to go further into the 
matter, does any man really find himself at all?” 

“‘T can’t say,’”’ responded Melvin, somewhat nonplused, 


and with a resurgence of his old notion that Caleb was a 


button short as to intellect. 

“Now is the time,” said Caleb, “‘for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party.” 

“Why, yes,” said Melvin; ‘‘but what put that idee into 
your head?”’ 

“You ask the most fascinating questions,’’ Caleb said 
sadly. “Conversation with you is a pleasure. You open 
up such vistas for speculation.” 

Melvin was finding the conversation difficult. His 
purpose had been to glean any wisps of information which 
Caleb might drop unawares; but if this were information, 
he did not know how to digest it. 

“‘How’s the law business?’’ he asked presently. 

“Brisk,”’ said Caleb. ‘‘You’d be surprised.” 

“Tt’s gittin’ so I ain’t surprised at anythin’,” 
Melvin. 


said 
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“Did you used to be gsur- 
prised?” Caleb asked inter- 
estedly. 

““Why—I guess so.” 4 

“At what?” a 
“Why—well, at different things.” 
““Sometime,”’ Caleb said wearily, 

“T wish you would make a list of, 
them forme. You know—the things 
‘you used to be surprised at which 
surprise you no longer.” 

“TLand’s sake! What for?” 

“You ought not to ask that,” 
Caleb said mildly. ‘“‘Such questio 
should not arise between friends. 

“‘Sufferin’ mackerel!” Mel 
exclaimed hoarsely. 

“T leave you here,’’ Caleb 
“This is my office, where I practi 
the law you spoke about.” 

Melvin made no response un 
Caleb was inside; then he clic 
his teeth together and snapped | 

head sidewise on his should 
as-a man might do in a hi 
state of irritation. “Then 
practice it, dog-gone ye!” he 
said. ‘‘And next time yemeeta, 
man on the street, talk sense. 
Presently Mr. Briggs, sta 
tion master, baggage man, te- 
legrapher, ambled up the street 
and walked into Caleb’s office 

Mornin’, Mr. Hope,” 
said. 

“’Mornin’, Mr. Briggs.” — 

“T’ve been thinkin’,” sai 
Mr. Briggs. | 
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Caleb with interest. ‘Or has 
it been coming on 
gradually?”’ i. 
“Kind of acreepin’ 
paralysis,”’ said Mr. 
Briggs soberly. 
been givin’ my at- 
tention to politics.” _ 
“Have you come 
to a-conclusion?” 
“This here town’s 
a part of the ee 
States, hain’t it?” — 
» An important 
part,” said Caleb. — 
- “And the United 
States is run by th 
will of the people, 
hain’t it?” , 
“At times I’m al- 
most afraid it is.” 
“Uh-huh. Wa-al, this town hain’t—that’s what ’m 
gittin’ at. It don’t enjoy them rights and privileges I 
heard a Fourth of July orator speak about. Marty Rooney 


hi 


runs it and bosses it and sets onto it.” i 
“And you conclude from that ——” > 
“That suthin’ ought to be done.” 4 
“As, for instance, what?” ua 


““Marty’s apple cart ought to git upset.” 

“By whom?” 

“You,” said Mr. Briggs categorically, ““and me.” 

“How shall we go about it?” y. 

“You do the heavy thinkin’,” said Mr. Briggs, “and I'll 
do the stirrin’ around. I hain’t never amounted to much in 
folks’ estimation here, but by dad, I cal’late to.” 

“Cesar was an ambitious man,” said Caleb. 

‘He wan’t local. Dunno’s I recall the name.” 

“He lived in Rome,” said Caleb. 

“Guess I know the feller. My wife’s sister’s married and 
lives there. We was there Thanksgivin’ dinner. Kind of a 
heavy-set feller, ain’t he? With whiskers? . . . Rome’s 
a nice little place, but it’s a sight colder’n this in winter, 
though it hain’t but thutty mile off.” ‘ 

“But,” asked Caleb, ‘“‘what in particular have you in’ 
mind?” : 

“Mr. Hope,” said Mr. Briggs, “I hain’t one to go off half 
cocked, not to tackle suthin’ without due preparation.” 

“T gathered as much from your conversations.” ‘ 


\ i 


Pa 


~ 
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“When I was a young feller I laid me out what you 
rght call a career, but I hain’t never found jest the right 
cy to git started on it.” 

“And this career?” 

*T figgered I was cut and sewed by Nature to bea justice 
cthe peace. My mind runs that way. I’m jambful of 
euitability, as you might say, and passin’ judgments gives 
pa sight of satisfaction.” 
“But as to legal knowledge?” 
“Mr. Hope, I’m fair bustin’ out in a rash with it. I been 
ridin’ Tiffany’s Justices’ Guide these twenty-odd years. I 
rid her evenin’s and Sundays, and by dad, I kin recite her 
fm kiver to kiver!”’ 
Mr. Briggs, if you know all the law in Tiffany, you are 
titer informed than the Supreme Court of the United 
sites. I gather you wish to enter politics as a candidate 
| justice of the peace.” 
hong guessed it.’’ 

“But not without a hint from you,” Caleb said modestly. 
‘Marty he owns the town board and the county courts 
ad the supervisors and the justice of the peace. Nobody 
\i get a fair deal in any argument with Marty. I wouldn’t 
ino private justice if I got elected.” 

“The difficulty,’’ said Caleb, ‘“‘seems to be just that— 
telect you.” 
“That’s why I come to you. You beat Marty once. You 
i, do it again.” 
“We've got to start some place. Pick a stone out of the 
fmdation. Concentrate on one pebble. Um—Mr. Briggs, 
think you’ll make a splendid pebble.” 

Then you’re fur me?”’ 

iiam. . Now go away and sell railroad tickets.” 
“Ym goin’. I’m goin’ now. I’m goin’ to sell lots of ’em.” 
With this promise upon his lips, Mr. Briggs withdrew. 
(leb Hope slumped back in his chair, a very figure of 
tlancholy. He reached for a law book, but laid it down 
suin and frowned at it as if it were an offensive person. 
‘It’s curious,” he said to himself, ““how I abhor work.” 
/d with that he set himself upright, placed his dis- 
mutable hat on his head and went outside, where there 
ys an abundance of sunshine. He was bent upon loafing 
ai madé no effort to conceal it from his conscience. He 
(| not even pretend he was going on an errand. 
‘e strolled up the street, climbed the pleasant slope of 
t: westward hill and headed toward the open country be- 
yad. A car approached from the opposite direction at a 
| 


speed not smiled upon by the laws of the village, and as it 
came abreast of Caleb, it swished through a puddle left by 
the rain of the evening before. The motorist made no 
effort to avoid this congregation of muddy moisture, with 
the result that it was hurled outward with great vehemence. 
Caleb was there when it arrived, and as he wiped mud and 
water from his face and clothing, he gazed after the car 
with melancholy reproachfulness. 

Then he strolled onward for perhaps five minutes, when 
the same car, returning, rushed past him, stopped vio- 
lently, with a screaming of brakes, before the door of 
Marty Rooney’s house, and Miss Seena Rooney, that 
gentleman’s niece, alighted. Caleb hastened his steps by a 
very little, so that he met her as she stepped upon the walk. 
He lifted his hat with a weary gesture and did not smile as 
he greeted her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said in his tired voice, ‘but 
don’t you think you’d better back up a hundred feet and 
try it again?” ‘ 

She wrinkled her brow at him and said, “What?” very 
shortly. 

“You omitted something,” he said, “‘by inadvertence. I 
hate to think of your day being spoiled.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“There’s a puddle back there—a rather nice and deep 
one.” 

“What of it?” 

“T suggest that you back up. I will station myself 
beside the puddle. You can swish through it and the water 
will do the rest. Then everything will be all right.” 

“Did I splash you before?’”’ Her cheeks became beauti- 
fully pink. 

‘Judge for yourself. Regard, for instance, my nose. I 
did such rough-and-ready renovation as was possible, but I 
seem to feel a smudge just there.’’ He pointed to the spot. 

“Send your clothes to the cleaner and the bill to me,” 
she said loftily. 

“And my face—what shall I do about that?” 

“Do you want me to wash it?” she demanded. 

“Are you good at washing faces? I don’t care to trust 
mine to unskilled hands.” 

The young lady was twenty-two, but she suddenly re- 
lapsed to twelve. She clenched her fists and stamped a 
foot. Undoubtedly she would have made a face, but she 
caught herself at it in time. 

“You are detestable,”’ she said. 


“And you're prescribing mud baths for it?’’ he asked. 

She had reached that state of exasperation from which 
there is no relief but the spatting of a palm against the ex- 
asperator’s cheek. But Seena did not spat. She snatched 
at her dignity and clutched it about her very much as a 
lady surprised in insufficient negligee will do with a 
boudoir gown; and then, with stiff back and erect shoul- 
ders, she turned and marched away from him. 

Caleb regarded her with shadowed eyes, waggled his 
head once, and himself turned back toward his office. As 
for Seena Rooney, she paraded with military step up the 
walk, into the house and to her own room. There she 
regarded herself in the mirror to make sure she did not err 
in her recollections of her personal appearance. The glass 
satisfied her, but left her puzzled. How, she wondered 
vaguely, could any young man deal in such a manner with 
a young woman who looked like that? And then she sat 
down on the edge of the bed to give her whole attention to 
hating Caleb Hope. She did so thoroughly and enthusias- 
tically. She called him names and landed what any 
pugilist would recognize as a knock-out punch in the solar 
plexus of her pillow. It was a great satisfaction, but left 
her still puzzled. To be puzzled about a young man is a 
perilous state of mind. 

184 

GAIN Melvin Palmer and Marty Rooney were in con- 

ference. 

“T got him here,” Mr. Palmer said. 

“Ts he up to specifications?”’ 

“‘T hain’t seen him do it, but he claims he can. He lets 
on he’s made a livin’ by it.’’ 

“Have him in,” said Marty, and Mr. Palmer ushered 
into the presence a shambling individual of middle age and 
not prepossessing teeth. A squirrel might have burst with 
envy at sight of them, but few human beings aspire to 
proficiency in cracking nuts. 

“Your name is Maddock?”’ Marty asked. 

“Yes, sir, Maddock—Maddock’s my name,” said the 
squirrel-toothed gentleman. 

“You know what’s wanted of you?” 

“In a way. Ina kind of a way.” 

“‘Can you deliver the goods?” 

“This is a kind of a new lay to me, mister. I ain’t never 
been paid to fake an accident before. Do I get protection? 
How about my get-away?” 

(Continued on Page 157) 


“This,’’ Said Caleb, ‘“‘is My Late Client. His Testimony is Not Especially Credible, But I Have Corroboration if it is Required’’ 
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Sign Shooters 


HERE is hardly a state whose taxpayers do not com- 

plain at the cost of maintaining prisons and asylums. 
Yet at the risk of unpopularity with the hard-pressed rate 
payers we urge the enlargement of most of these institu- 
tions, and for a specific purpose. Room should be pro- 
vided for the destructive hooligans who shoot holes in 
highway signs. 

Whether these pernicious rowdies should be classed as 
criminal or insane, we leave to the experts. They seem to 
partake generously of both delightful characteristics, judg- 
ing from their acts. One’s first angry reaction to the sign 
shooter is to the criminal nature of his behavior. But 
second thought inclines one to the more generous conclu- 
sion that only a man with a decidedly defective mentality 
would shoot up the guide to safety for many a traveler. 
The sign shooter ranks with the paranoiac. 

The automobile clubs do what they can, no doubt, to 
prevent the willful destruction of highway signs. The 
success of their efforts has not been reported to us, but 
anyone who makes an extensive automobile trip is aware 
that much remains to be done. If many of the sign 
shooters have been caught, no great amount of publicity 
has attended the fact. This type of mental defective or 
criminal not only deserves asylum confinement or a jail 
sentence, but he is obviously unfit to operate a car or own 
a firearm. The fact that these belongings have been taken 
away from him should be more widely broadcast. 

The sign shooter takes particular delight in knocking 
out the distance figures. To a stranger on one of the great 
Far Western desert areas this may be a serious, an alarming 
matter. The main transcontinental highways, especially 
those which follow the railroads, pass enough small stores 
and section-gang stations to rob the water problem of its 
terrors, unless, of course, the traveler leaves the main road. 
But there are north and south roads and minor routes 
where it often happens that the motorist must find a 
water hole quickly, unless the supply he carries along is 
more ample than the average. 

The human being who traverses some of the south- 
western desert regions, especially in those at the lower 
altitudes, in the summer months, cannot get far away 
from a water supply without the most immediate danger. 
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The number of large families in broken-down cars who 
attempt to negotiate these places at all times is surprisingly 
large. It was to prevent suffering among such as these that 
automobile clubs signed the country so generously. 

Yet in regions terrible for their heat and aridity, crea- 
tures presumably in the form of men, but evidently lacking 
the brain which alone separates man from coyotes and 
wolves, have shot away many of the figures which indicate 
the distance and direction to the nearest water hole. 

Incidentally, it may be asked, why is it so easy for any 
criminal or moron to become the owner of a gun? 


Club Measles 


T IS the proud boast of our country that ownership of 

an automobile is almost as general as suffrage itself. 
Tomorrow the sign and token of democracy may take a 
new slant. Club membership is in a fair way of becoming 
a universal possession. Time was when to belong to a club 
was considered exclusive. But now clubs are organized 
and floated according to the most commercialized standards. 

Men of character and ability differ honestly on the 
subject of clubs. Many of the highest type regard mem- 
bership in these institutions as a foolish affectation of 
superiority. When they have occasion to visit a city away 
from home they prefer the impersonal service of a first- 
class hotel. Others just as sincere find clubs more home- 
like than hotels, and enjoy meeting men of their own tastes 
and interests in the quieter and sometimes more polished 
atmosphere which a real club affords. 

But the club as an institution, regardless of its defects or 
merits, is being diluted with great rapidity. Its exclusive- 
ness, if it ever had any, is undergoing a process of watering. 
If it ever was a good horse, it is now being ridden to death. 
One does not have to be either a famous or wealthy person 
to receive deluges of invitations to join beach clubs, 
country clubs, golf clubs, fishing clubs, gun clubs, ranch 
clubs, and scores of other varieties. 

In numerous, if not all sections of the country, clubs are 
more and more being organized as business propositions, 
just as oil and mining companies are promoted. Some- 
times the dues are high, but evidently the only other 
qualification for membership is the inclusion of one’s name 
on an ordinary mailing list. Despite the costly stationery 
on which invitation is extended and the elaborate camou- 
flage to the effect that “‘your name has been suggested to 
the board of governors for charter membership,” the ink- 
stained hand of an expert addressing and mailing agency 
shows itself. The only real qualification for membership 
in thousands upon thousands of these clubs is precisely 
the same that is necessary to leave a cash grocery store. 

There is a good side to all this breaking out of the body 
politic into clubs. Beaches, golf courses and trout streams 
are wholesome places to go. Then, too, the financial sol- 
vency required to join innumerable clubs is a high order of 
business merit in itself. 

Yet this newer type of club, to which one is invited by 
means of a circular printed in three colors, does raise cer- 
tain doubts. Woodrow Wilson once railed against the 
eating clubs of Princeton, and many an educator has 
fought high-school and college fraternities. In a thousand 
towns and villages the club crowd has been denounced by 
those who did not like its members, or who, perchance, 
envied them. Yet no power on earth, legal or of public 
opinion, will ever keep men and women from forming and 
joining organizations devised for purposes of sociability 
and comradeship. They may be wasteful and flippant, but 
human nature craves association. 

But such association, such clubbing together, must be 
spontaneous and free from commercial suspicion, to be 
natural. When the only qualification to join a club is the 
purchase of a $500 membership, the whole thing becomes 
a tawdry joke. A club without standing, reputation and 
prestige is a pointless institution. These are intangibles, 
not to be gained by investing several hundred thousand 
dollars, obtained from the sale of memberships, in build- 
ings and grounds. 

Any group of men or women, whatever their names or 
positions, are at liberty to associate themselves into a club. 
It will be as fine an organization as they are, no more and 
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no less. Prestige, or the reverse, comes with the course 
time. A club is not put up like an apartment house or. 
office building. To organize one by the simple expedien 
selling half a million dollars’ worth of memberships is j- 
as ridiculous as for a man to think he can become an art 
by buying half a million’s worth of paint and brushes, | 


A Mauve Decade 


HE British Labor Government was too short-lived 

make possible any estimate of the experiment. Ra 
say MacDonald and his confreres were so busy keep} 
the wheels turning and coping with the appalling proble 
at home and abroad that they could not give thought 
economic or social change. In any event, they lacked { 
authority of a majority in their own right. Just how | 
they would have gone if conditions had been favorable | 
still a matter for conjecture. The British Labor interlu 
therefore, established only one fact conclusively: Tl 
the shackles of responsibility can enchain the socialist | 
well as the conservative, and that change must watt | | 


expediency. A 


In Queensland there has been a Labor administra) 
for ten years, however, with conditions more or less norn 
throughout; and certain things can be deduced from {| 
results. The population of Queensland—something 1} 
than a million—is scattered in meager units over its bro. 
area, but the bulk of the people live in the capital cm 
Brisbane, and its environs, The Queensland Governme 
has faced conditions essentially local, and that must | 
borne in mind in drawing conclusions from the results tl 
have obtained. The ten years have been productive, | 
the main, of little change, and nothing essentially revo. 
tionary has been accomplished. It has been a mau 
rather than a red decade. The conditions under whi. 
workingmen live have been improved somewhat accord 
to some estimates, but the administration generally } 
been rather inefficient. The improvement will prove tre 
sitory if business initiative is held down by conditions, 
at present. sal 

The outstanding feature is the distinctly narrow se) 
on which the principle of state ownership has been applit 
There is a state insurance department which opera 
successfully without crowding the private companies 0) 
a string of state butcher and fish stores, a few state si} 
tories, state cattle stations, state mines and a governme) 
controlled organization for the marketing and sale of fai 
produce. The fish and meat stores were the most spectac 
lar of the state enterprises, but, after an initial flurry wh 
the population flocked in droves to take advantage ¢ 
lower prices offered, they have not upset the retail s 
tion in any very material way. The shops are ie | 
the poorer sections of the various towns, and people 
tired of standing in long queues waiting for their t 
Today the governmental stores do a reasonably large tra 
at prices a little below the scale of the private merchan 
The trades unions are not interested in keeping do’ 
prices, however. Wages are based on living costs and t 
workingman cheerfully pays the standard price. 
State Produce Agency was organized with an eye to pI 
venting undue profits at the source, but little was e 
in the way of reducing the farmer’s price. The farm 
after all, is a potent force at the polls and cannot safely 
exploited for the benefit of the city dweller. ; 

Protection has been one of the main planks of the Lak 
Government. The trades unions, which domina : 
administration, demand protection from outside co1 
tition and nonunion labor. Their policy is to foster hor 
industries, and with that purpose in mind they are strivi 
to cut themselves away from every vestige of dependen 
on outside sources, even for raw materials. It is this pl 
of isolation, combined with the lack of real efficiency i 
evitably accompanying any form of state industrial co 
trol, which threatens to slow up industry and make 
retrograde movement inevitable. 

It is not possible yet to balance the scales. But one fa 
stands out: Radical government, after a ten-year test in : 
isolated and more or less economically independent “uh 


has settled down to an administrative jog trot. It 
found radical change either impossible or unnecessary. 
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-- RIBERY and corruption are intrinsic to commercial 
bootlegging. The seducement of officialdom, great 
.—” and small, commences in near-by foreign ports with 
t2 buying of fraudulent ship’s papers. It ends in the 
hited States only after the cop on the beat has got his 
rxe-off and after the jury fixer has finished his dirty work. 
Now, of course, the amateur automobilist can smuggle 
cer an occasional case or two and the free-lance bottle 
fherman may run ashore a few unprotected cases from 
tae totime. But for the professional bootlegger who sur- 
yes and makes money, bribery is just as fixed and cal- 
«able a part of overhead as faked whisky, imitation 
jttles and counterfeit labels. 
In the case of the international smuggling rings, corrup- 
iin comes into play long before the liquor leaves the ports 
«some of our neighbors. False registration of vessels, 
fidulent manifests and clearances, returns to port in 
jllast in ridiculously short time—all these little collusive 
scommodations have to be paid for directly or indirectly. 
Let’s get this clear at the outset. The trouble doesn’t 
] with the European governments—especially with the 
fst-class powers like England. England has consistently 
fywned upon the predatory machinations of her nationals, 
cen when these operations have been technically within 
42 law. The British Government has time and again gone 
it of its way to let Uncle Sam try to debooze the Western 
jlantic in his own hit-or-miss fashion. The only real 
scklers for the alcoholic freedom of the seas have been 
sndry American courts. And there is another angle. 


hn Bull is properly and traditionally jealous of the kind 
(trade that receives the protection of the British flag. It 
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doesn’t always lie so well in Downing Street when the 
Union Jack decorates the peak of a converted Gloucester 
fisherman loaded with Belgium alcohol, owned by a bunch 
from Broadway, and manned by a crew of West Indian 
renegades. 

Still and all notwithstanding, there are today literally 
hundreds of vessels under foreign registry—chiefly schoon- 
ers—which are violating the laws of their own and this 
country. A large proportion of these vessels are, in fact, 
owned by American criminals, no matter what flag they 
fly. 

In an earlier article we traced the successive stages 
whereby the so-called Rum Row had been pushed off the 
ocean and back into the ports of our neighbors—to be 
brought from those ports by coasting vessels to hovering 
positions off our great shore markets. The great liquor 
dumps of today are in Canada and the West Indies. Let’s 
outline a few typical instances to show how these hovering 
schooners operate. 

A schooner clears a Canadian port, let us say, with a 
eargo of whisky consigned to Nassau. The fact that 
Nassau already has more stored-up liquor than the entire 
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THE FIRST NIGHT IN CAMP 


Bahamas could drink in a hundred years is no bar to the 
proceeding, because the supersaturation of a given bunch 
of coral islands is no official business of Canada’s, one way 
or the other. What happens is this. The master makes the 
Customhouse outward declaration—called a transire—and 
is cleared for Nassau. Then he sails blithely down the 
coast, unloads his liquor into contact boats a hundred 
miles or so off Montauk and sails right back again. 

When he reénters Canada he turns in his ship’s register 
and crew list and reports amiably, ‘I’m from the high 
seas—in ballast.’”’ Everything is all right and that ends 
it—except that he couldn’t possibly have done it; which 
all hands know only too well. The outward transire and 
the quick return in ballast from the high seas simply can’t 
exist together. If Canada chose to check up she would 
find a false master’s oath on the outward declaration; and 
this not once, but twenty or more times a year for the 
same vessel. 

But Canada doesn’t check up. Canada winks. And the 
best that can be said is that the wink is sympathetic and 
economic rather than actually corrupt or paid for. 

But in some parts of the West Indies collusion is softened 
neither by thirsty sympathy nor Anglo-Saxon apathy. It 
is on a strictly professional and cash basis—so much to 
wink, so much to close the eyes, so much more to become 
an active partner in the enterprise. The absent-minded 

tropical signature costs anywhere from $25 
to $500 gold; the amount varying with the 
rawness of the deal and the quantity of liquor 
that may be involved. 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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Christopher Voter, 
WhoWill Always be 
Very Young 


(With Apologies to Mr.A.A. 
Mitne and Ever So Many 
Other People) 


HAD a ballot, 
A nice long ballot, 
I went to mark it 
In the proper square. 
I wanted an issue, 
Some great big issue, 
And I looked for an issue 
Most everywhere. 


For I went to the Republic- 
ans, who showed me a 
record— 

“Only a ballot for our fresh- 
made record!” 

“Have you got an issue, ’cos 
I never care for records?” 

But they hadn’t got an 
issue, not anywhere there. 


I had a ballot, 
A nice long ballot, 
I wanted to mark it 

In the proper square. 
But I did want an issue— 
Just any little issue— 
And I looked for issues 


DRAWN BY MARGE 


EYEBROWS 


with notes. We learr 
that every little movem 
has a meaning all its oy 
We found out things ¢] 
- had been in the minds 
| oo the composers—things t] 

Co doubtless would be gr 
surprises to the compos 
themselves. This fad 
knowing all about what 
composition means hay 
increased by leaps 4 
bounds, there is no tell} 
when we may go toa q 
cert, pick up our progra 
and read something | 
the following: "K 


A Modern Sympho) 
This composition rep 
sents a day in the life of 
Henry McGoofus. Ai 
opening we hear the rat 
of the snare drum, den 
ing the alarm clock t] 
awakens Mr. McGoo 
from his slumbers. Th 
is an allegro movement 
which the entire orches 
joins, it being evident tl 
Mr. McGoofus is g 
through his setting-up 
— ercises. The morning-shi 


Most everywhere. Awful Predicament of the Man Who Was Told to Meet His Wife at a Beauty Parlor! motif is introduced by 


And I went to the Progressives, who showed me a farm bill— 
“Now then! Ballot for our lovely farm bill!” 
“Have you got an issue, ’cos I don’t count farm bills?” 

But they hadn’t got an issue, not anywhere there. 


I took my ballot, 

My nice long ballot, 

I tried to mark it 
In the proper square. 

I was finding my issue— 

I do like issues— 

And I hunted for my issue 
Most everywhere. 


So I went to the Democrats, who showed me some promises— 
“Walk up, walk up, all sorts of promises!” 
“Could I have an issue, ’cos I’ve got lots of promises?” 

But they didn’t have an issue, not anywhere there. 


I had nuffiw’ 
No, I hadn’t got nuffin’, 
So I didn’t mark my ballot 
In the proper square. 
But I walked on the golf links— 


The Law:Abiding Citizen 


The cold November golf links— 
And I saw little voters 
Most everywhere! 


I’m sorry for the party now who sells fine records, 
I’m sorry for the party now who sells fine farm bills, 
_I’m sorry for the party now who sells fine promises, 
Cos they haven’t got an issue, not anywhere there. 
—Katharine Dayton. 


One or the Other 


*““T HAVE been to Washington to see the President,” an- 
nounced the Hon. Thomas Rott. 
“Ah!” returned J. Fuller Gloom, the human hyena. 
“Were you appointed or disappointed?” 


A Modern Symphony 


ORMERLY, when those of us who lacked a musical 
education went to a concert, we mustered an I-just- 
love-that-number expression, glanced at our watches fre- 
quently and remonstrated with the children because they 
wriggled. Then came the lecture recital and the program 


allargando strain, which 
changed to an allegretto tempo as Mr. McGoofus g 
down to breakfast. Breakfast is finished animato and} 
McGoofus starts for the train, ben ritmato. He is, in fe 
calmato and the morning to him is cantabile. Therei 
sudden, sharp note from the piccolo, telling us that 
morning train is approaching. 

There follows a lively quickstep, as Mr. McGoo 
rushes for the station. This becomes more stately, ¢ 
finally we hear a dolcissimo movement as he settles into. 
favorite seat and opens his newspaper. There is as 
tained legato movement as the train sweeps on to the ¢ 
The music becomes forte, then fortissimo as the roar of 
metropolis is encountered. There are sharp distincti 
and a seesaw between the strings and the wood winds 
traffic goes one direction and then another. Accompan 
by a leggiero strain from the violins, Mr. McGoofus ligh 
escapes being run down by a truck and enters the build 
where his office is located. There is a long pause dur 
which nothing is heard except the slow, steady beat of | 
bass drum. Mr. McGoofus is in conference and cannot 
disturbed. | 

Sudden activity on the part of the bass viol repels a bi. 
agent. Here Mr. McGoofus leaves the office, energico, ¢| 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Householder: ‘‘Just Our Luck, to Have Two Rival Gangs of Bandits Invade 


the House at the Same Time!”’ 
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Hearty, healthtul, tempting Vegetable Soup ! 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! How popular 
it is! What a great need it answers 
for a hot, splendidly nourishing luncheon 
or supper that can be so easily prepared! 
How generous and welcome a part of 
the family dinner! Fifteen vegetables. 
Invigorating beef broth. Strength-giving 
cereals. Savory herbs. Delicious seasoning. 
And just the soup for the children! 


32 different ingredients 12 cents a can 
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SOUP 


for your 
family’s health 


ITH the meal, or as a 

meal, soup belongs in the 
diet! Why? We all know 
that soup is delicious and 
tempting to the taste, that it 
offers a fascinating variety of 
flavors not to be had in any 
other food. But it is a mis- 
take to think of soup merely as a food to be 
served or omitted from the meal as you please. 
Soup should be served regularly, and not just 
occasionally. And for these reasons: 

Every housewife knows that if the family 
appetites are good, her meals will be enjoyed. 
She realizes that more than half her daily 
battle is won if those who assemble at her 
dining table are attracted at once by the food 
and start the meal eagerly. To win this vic- 
tory, good hot, appetizing soup is most helpful. 
Soup is invaluable as a wholesome, healthful 
stimulant to the appetite. The blended flavors 
of many different ingredients in soup appeal 
instantly to the sense of taste, arouse it, make 
it vigorous and keen. 


S° YOU see that serving soup regularly is 
one of the most important secrets of suc- 
cessful planning of the meals. Apart from the 
splendidly nourishing value of soup, which it 
shares with other foods, it helps to keep the 
appetite active and healthy. In doing this it 
also has a beneficial effect on the digestion. 
Soup causes the digestive fluids to flow more 
freely. The result is that food is eaten in 
greater quantity and assimilated into the body 
tissue more promptly. 

If every housewife only knew these facts 
about soup there wouldn’t be a home in 
America where soup was not served every 
single day! Soup today is one of the most 
popular foods—one of the great national dishes 
in the United States. But the utmost at- 
tractiveness in the family meals will not be 
obtained until soup is eaten by everybody, 
every day, for luncheon, dinner or supper. 

And so we make to you this suggestion: 
Start now and serve soup every day for the 
next two weeks. See if it doesn’t make an 
immediate difference in the way your meals 
“go”, Notice how every member of your 
family responds—how much brighter and more 
attractive your table seems to be. 


Ve your grocer’s and familiarize yourself 
with all the delightful and different kinds 
of soups you will find there, already prepared 
and cooked for you by makers of world-wide 
reputation. Tempting vegetable purees, such 
as Tomato, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups which, by the way, you will often serve 
as Cream Soups. Hearty substantial soups, 
such as Vegetable, Vegetable-Beef, Beef, 
OxTail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Chicken, 
Chicken-Gumbo, Pepper Pot, and Clam 
Chowder. Dainty clear soups, such as Con- 
somme, Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier, Clam 
Bouillon. An almost endless variety. 

Above all do not overlook soup as one of the 
ideal foods for your children! And what a help 
the different soups are to the mother so anxious 
to keep digestions sound and little bodies 
sturdy! The vegetable soups, and the cream 
soups especially, are splendid for the children. 


With the meal or as a meal, 
soup belongs in the daily diet! 
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ANTY was 
not entirely 
surprised, 
but he was de- 
cidedly upset. The 
pearl necklace had 
fallen in the center 
of the table di- 
rectly in front of 
where hesat. Thus 
placed, it was 
within easy reach 
of himself and the 
woman on either 
elbow at his side 
of the table, and 
of the three per- 
sons opposite, of 
whom Twining 
was on the right. 
And as J. J. had 
demonstrated, the 
pearls were within 
possible reach of 
any person there, 
having fallen to 
stream out in the 
long axis of the 
table. 

But even if 
Lanty had felt it 
incumbent to de- 
mand that they be 
found and restored 
before anybody 
left the room, it 
was too late. The 
guests were al- 
ready streaming 
out after Angela. 

Miss Satterlee 
pressed his elbow. 
““Angela’s bluff- 
ing again. She 
couldn’t have 
seen anything. 
But like Cliff, 
she’s a sport.” 

“Carrying the sportsmanly to an extreme, I’ll say,” 
Lanty muttered. “‘And you and I were nearest them.” 

“T reached for them the moment the lights went out,’’ 
Miss Satterlee said, ‘“‘but they were gone. Whoever got 
them must have been a fast worker.” 

“Unless it was prearranged.’’ 

“They couldn’t have known she was going to throw 
them on the table. Our talk started that.” 

“Do you know what I think?” 

“What?” 

“That J. J. whipped them up and passed them to Cliff 
to teach Angela a lesson. She’s quick as a flash—mentally 
and physically. Very likely Angela suspects the same 
thing, and that’s why she takes it so calmly, though she’d do 
that anyway. Come on, Cliff’s waiting.” 

The others had already gone out on their way to the 
upper deck to the smoking and card room. Lanty wanted 
to talk to J. J. and so passed by Cliff, who was waiting by 
the door, smiling a little grimly at the jokes on the great 
jewel robbery. For none of the guests appeared to take 
seriously the disappearance of the pearls. They were 
mostly people who had met year after year, season after 
season, both winter and summer, in Florida and the North, 
so well acquainted not only personally but mutually 
through others of the same set as to be like a large family 
the members of which live apart, but between whom the 
clannish spirit prevails. This would often account for the 
well-bred license of speech, startling to a stranger like 
Lanty. Going above, he failed to find Pax or J. J. 


Miss Satterlee, who had lingered after the others to speak - 


to Cliff, came up just then. ‘“‘They’ve slipped over to the 
club fora dance, Ifancy. J.J. can’t golong without a whirl.”’ 

“Who was with them?” Lanty asked. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps they went alone. J. J. knows 
everybody over there and she doesn’t stand on ceremony. 
Besides, there isn’t any aboard this boat. They leave it in 
the frozen North.” 

“Then let’s go over there ourselves,” 
“Sf you’re sure it’s all right.” 


Lanty suggested, 


° 


It Was a Perfect Example of Quick:Wittedness Backed by Strength, Skill and High Endeavor 


“Perfectly. They’ll all be over as soon as they have 
coffee. Don’t you want yours?” 

““No—never take it.” 

“No more do I, unless I’ve got a lot of night work. 
Come along then.”” They went across the short gangplank 
to the wharf. Strains of music, full and stimulating, were 
coming from the yacht club. “‘Somebody’s having a party,” 
Miss Satterlee said. “‘That’s not the machine.” 

“‘T wish I felt easier in my mind, Miss Satterlee.” 

“So do I, Lanty. Cliff told me that he doesn’t know 
who’s got those pearls. He laughed it off, said somebody 
was trying to be funny and that the pearls would show 
up presently, but I don’t think he’s entirely at ease.” 

Lanty paused before they reached the clubhouse and out 
of earshot of some loiterers outside. ‘‘Why did his sister 
toss the pearls at him if they were real?”’ 

“T don’t know. You can never tell what’s in Angela’s 
mind and, of course, she hadn’t counted on the lights going 
off just at that moment. They may have been copies for all 
we know.” 

““Let’s hope so. But somehow I doubt it.” 

“‘T don’t. I’m sure they were the real ones. Her moth- 
er’s. I know something about pearls. More than I do 
about Angela. But Cliff was rightin saying she likes to play 
with fire. The chances are she thought they’d be passed 
round the table and wanted to see what we’d all say and 
how each one would look when examining them. People 
are apt to give themselves away when anything of great 
value is placed in their hands.”’ 

“Yes,” Lanty said slowly. “I know the look. That 
rotten Monte Carlo glare. It’s beastly.” 

“Well, Angela likes that sort of stuff. She’s like my- 
self—believes almost everybody’s got a price.” 

“T don’t agree with that.” 

“You’re young and uncommonly clean of soul. But I’ve 
seen too much of the raw side, and the devil workings of 
money lust. My department doesn’t focus on other sorts 
of crime. I’ve seen master craftsmen of engravers and 
metallurgists with a long record of upright living fall for a 


By Henry C. Rowland 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


temptation to de- 
fraud the Govern- 
ment or whoever 
might suffer from 
a clever piece of 
work. And I’ye 
known some 
women of the 
country’s cream to 
pull the rottenest 
sort of smuggling 
tricks. Sometimes 
I think that hon- 
esty is only a word 
and not an ab- 
stract fact.” 
“Hope I'll never 
get that way. But 
this makes me 
' rather sick be- 
cause, you see, Pax 
and I are the only 
strangers here.” 
‘‘Porget if, 
Anybody with a 
grain of sense 
would spot you 
two for babes in 
the wood. Cliff 
was afraid you 
might feel the 
way and he y 
all set to give 


if you had tried te 
say anything of 
the sort.” > 7 

“T felt that, 
Well, let’s go and 
see what thoset 
girls are up to.” 

They went into 
the clubhouse, n ot 
meeting ke | 
whom either 
them knew. As 
Miss Satterlee had 
said, there was a 
party in progress, though a comparatively small one. Then 
glancing at the dancers, of whom there were some score 
of couples, Lanty frowned. J. J. was twirling in and out 
with Twining, the girl doing a Charleston in masterly style, 
while Twining, rather heavily set but surprisingly agi 
was likewise performing, and not so badly. Pax, not yel 
acquainted with this innovation, was dancing with a tall 
dark, handsome man who looked about thirty and odd 
graceful in the extreme. He was broad of shoulder, trim 
of waist and perfectly in accord with his lissom partner 

“So Twining brought them over,’ Miss Satterlee mur: 
mured. ‘“That’s his new buddy dancing with your sister 
Horace Dade, a native of this burg. First family dowr 
here, and all right enough so far as I know.” 

The music stopped just then. Dade, who appeared td be 
giving the party, led Pax over to the table where the other: 
were assembling, presenting Pax to some of the guests 
J.J. and Twining joined them, the girl seating herself wher 
Twining crossed the room to speak to a couple he knew 
Lanty, watching him, observed that after a few brief laugh: 
ing words Twining stepped outside. 

“Do you mind my leaving you for a second or two?” hi 
asked Miss Satterlee. 

“T was going to suggest it. I’d like to know if he i 
to his car. Don’t cross the floor. Go out and round.” 

Lanty followed her advice. In the bright lights he ie 
Twining’s well-knit figure swiftly making its way to the 
head of the pier. Then before Lanty could step out of thi 
glare Twining turned, recognized him and paused. # | 

“Hello, Lanty. Looking for Pax? She’sinside. She anc 
J. J. wanted to dance. Be with you in a moment. I wan’ 
to tell my chauffeur not to wait. Friend of mine va m 
take me home with him.” 

Lanty walked up to where he stood. “I say, Mr. Twin 
ing, I wish you’d give mea little dope about that string : 
pearls.” 

Twining laughed. “Good Lord, Lanty. Don’t let ta 
bother you., Somebody trying to get a rise out of Ang 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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OME prefer Premium Bacon as it is 
shown here—in the convenient pound 
iil and half pound cartons, evenly sliced, 
| ———— er free from all rind and ready for cooking. 
| Others, in order to have a supply always 
| on hand, buy it a whole piece at a time 
t in the original parchment wrapper 
} 
| 


| Especially good with salads for 
: Summer luncheons and suppers 


To women who plan their hot 
weather meals with care, it is the 
main course that presents the 
greatest problem. It must be at once 
dainty enough to rouse summer 
appetites and substantial enough 
to provide generous nourishment. 
Many have found a delightful and 
simple solution in special ways of 
serving Premium Bacon. 


With tomato, lettuce or cucum- 
ber salad—with almost any vege- 
table or fruit salad—the savory 


richness of Premium Bacon adds a 
particularly pleasing relish. And 
the broiled slices, so unusually light 
and tempting, furnish just the solid 
food that is needed for luncheon or 
supper. You will be delighted, too, 
with Premium Bacon in sandwiches 
—either with plain bread and but- 
ter or with tomatoes and salad dress- 
ing. This choice bacon comes in the 
whole piece, and also in convenient 
pound and half pound cartons, 
evenly sliced, and free from rind. 


Swift & Company 


remium Hams and Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“Well, I don’t likeit. They fell right in front of me, and 
I’m not one of the crowd.” 

“You are now, on my say-so. I’ve known them all for 
years, and besides, any fool could see that you were the 
right sort.” 

“Mr. Twining, were those pearls real?”’ 

“Blest if I know. They looked real enough on Angela, 
and I’ve seen her wear them many times. But she might 
have had them copied, at that. Lots of women do, and 
they make such clever reconstructions nowadays that it 
takes an expert to tell them apart. Just you forgetit. I 
say, Lanty ——” 

SOY eS tier 

“T want you and Pax to be my guests down at the Beach. 
I’ve got a bully little bungalow.” 

“Thank you, sir, but we’re rather keen about the boat. 
Like the life. It’s no end jolly and foot-loose.”’ 

“Well, we'll talk about it later. Somebody may grab 
my dance with J. J. if I don’t hurry back. There’s a girl 
for you, boy! A live special wire. I’m onto you now, but 
what did you do with that mustache?”’ He gave a laugh. 

Lanty hoped that his flush was not apparent. “‘That 
was J. J.’s idea. She didn’t want to stop and talk, so she 
smeared me with her eyebrow pencil.” 

“Like J. J.,” and laughed again. ‘‘I’ll get her for that. 
Well, see you shortly.” 

He turned and hurried to where a car was waiting. Or 
as Lanty told himself, where it might or might not be wait- 
ing. He would have liked to assure himself on this point, 
but could not see just how to do so without making a 
démarche which, as he quickly decided, was not yet advis- 
able. Twining would be certain to see him snooping about. 

As he turned to walk back to the clubhouse Cliff’s voice 
called from the Hyacinth. 

“Oh, Lanty. Come here a minute, will you?” 

Lanty walked quickly to the yacht. Cliff had come out 
on the wharf. In the glare of light Lanty saw that his face 
was set in hard and rigid lines. 

‘“Where was Twining going?” 
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“To send away his car,’’ he said. 

“Send it away? He’s got a chauffeur?” 

“Must have. Maybe it’s a taxi.” 

Cliff said, as if to himself, ‘‘ Why should he have ordered 
a taxi right after dinner. Lanty, I want you to tell me 
something. Have you any idea who grabbed up my sister’s 
pearls? Did you hear or see anything when the lights were 
out?” 

“Nothing significant. It was too dark and there was 
too much noise. Miss Satterlee told me she grabbed for 
the pearls as soon as she’d got her wits together, but some- 
body had beat her to it.” 

“Did you see anything when I struck a match?” 

“Only that Twining seemed to be standing back of his 
chair.” 

“Yes, he threw that napkin. But how about my sister? 
I couldn’t see Angela because of the flower centerpiece.” 

“T didn’t look her way, Cliff’; and Lanty burst out im- 
petuously, “‘This is pretty rotten for me, an outsider.” 

“Now don’t start anything like that.”’ Cliff’s voice was 
austere. ‘‘All of my guests’’—he emphasized the ‘‘all’’— 
“are above suspicion of course. But my steward and elec- 
trician are new men this voyage. The steward was at this 
moment serving Miss King, directly opposite where you sat. 
That’s what I’m trying to get at.” 

“The pearls were real, of course,’’ Lanty said. 

“Undoubtedly. I haven’t had a chance to talk to An- 
gela. I made my mistake in not jumping up and grabbing 
the steward. He’d slipped out to get lights. I thought at 
first that somebody was trying to get funny. One hates to 
make a sudden row.” 

“That’s easily understood.” 

Cliff was silent for a moment, then said, ‘‘ Angela could 
have reached them easily. J. J. demonstrated that.” 

They were standing at the end of the gangway. From 
the upper-deck smoking room, of which the windows were 
opened but screened, came a chatter of talk. Then in a~ 
pause Angela’s voice said, ‘‘Who wants to dance?” 

“All of us. Let’s go.”’ 

“You people go ahead. I’ll follow.” 


i 
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Cliff took Lanty’s elbow and drew him back some pag 
to where steps went down to the landing. ) 

“Wait a minute.” 

The guests trooped down onto the pier and made for tl 
clubhouse. Then after they’d disappeared Angela car 
out of the door of the main deckhouse, stepped onto th 
pier and walked rapidly toward its head. Coming to wher 
the others had entered, she kept straight on. At the sar 
moment Twining’s white shirt front gleamed out as } 
approached from the opposite direction. He and Angel 
met, although Twining’s figure was partly obscured h 
Angela, who appeared to be very close to him. Lanty gc 
an impression as of their shaking hands. Angela turne 
then and they went into the yacht club together. 

Cliff said shortly: ‘‘Say nothing to anybody about thi 
please, Lanty, and don’t worry. It’s all right—so far 
you're concerned. Now go and dance. I’ve got some wor 
to do aboard.” 


Vv 

AX and Lanty, breakfasting heartily aboard their boz 

about ten of the morning, were greeted by a cheery hai 
They looked out, to see J. J., very fresh and vivid in a whit 
crépe de chine costume that was businesslike, yet of a 
outing sort. Behind her stood an elderly negro in a qua) 
uniform of manservant. He had just set down an Englis 
fitted bag. 

“If you’d thought you’d got rid of me, then guess agaii 
I’ve engaged myself to pilot you down river through th 
canal to St. Augustine.” : 

“Grand,” said Lanty. “Been dreading that bad spot b 
the old sawmill. We don’t want to lose our screw on 
sunken log.” 

“T know ’em all by name. Let’s get off before Hyacint} 
Did you enjoy the party?” 

“All but the missing pearls,’ Pax said. ‘‘That joke gc 
past me, and Lanty shuts me up when I speak of it.” 

“‘Perhaps he scoffed ’em,” J. J. said. “It is a little ray 
to have a string of pearls disappear that way and nobod 
give heed. As if they’d been five-and-ten stuff.” 

(Continued on Page 66) 


They Held on Down the Canal, and Went Through the Woods With Always Their Dark Shadow Astern 
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xpect two things from your Ford lubrication. 
mooth starting alone isnt enough. 


The smoother starting and stopping which follow 
the use of today’s Mobiloil ‘‘E” in your Ford engine 
result from the ability of this oil to keep the trans- 
mission bands soft and pliable. The band surfaces 
do not become hardened and glazed. Thus jerky 


action in starting and stopping is ended. 


Even more important: The life of the bands ts 
greatly increased. Thus replacement cost ts lowered— 
a very substantial saving. 


‘ou should get the greatest obtainable freedom 
irom carbon, too-- because :- 


Only such an oil will give you quiet operation, 
fullness of power, free valve action, clean spark 
plugs and general smooth running. 


To combine this freedom from carbon with free- 
dom from glazed bands in Ford lubrication has 
taken years of study on the part of the Mobiloil 


engineers and chemists. 


In this combined effect, we sincerely believe that 
the Mobiloil “‘E”’ of today is unequaled. 


An economical demonstration 


| 2 It will cost you only a little over a dollar to fill 

\ your guide 4 your Ford crankcase with the new Mobiloil “‘E.” 
a Any Mobiloil dealer will be glad to assist you in 
discovering for yourself the new smoothness of 
operation that follows the use of this unique lubri- 


| ‘HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


j ih | Z 5 . e 
ieee specified below cating oil in your Ford car. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “‘Arc’’ means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s, 
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‘| have serve 


this drink 
to 500,000 
people 


AM a food demonstrator—a 
humble calling, you may think. 
But I don’t think so. Because my work helps 
people by the thousands, to better health and 
greater happiness. 


I “demonstrate” Postum. I spend some time 
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at Expositions and Food Fairs, and the rest of 
the year here at Battle Creek. People visit me 
from every State in the Union. I personally pre- 
pare Postum for each one, and serve it. After a 
sip or two they usually say, “Mrs. Blanchard, 
this is the finest drink I ever tasted.” 


They seem surprised because Postum is so good. 
They possibly have been thinking of it as “some- 
thing for sick folks’’—like a patent medicine. 
How absurd! Of course Postum is good for the 
sick, but it’s even better to help people keep well. 
Why shouldn’t it have a wonderful flavor? It is 
made of wonderful materials—whole wheat and 
bran, skillfully blended and roasted. 


How much better to enjoy Postum at meal- 
time, than a drink containing caffein—an artificial 
stimulant. A stimulant every school child is 
taught to avoid! 


You try Postum, too! Try it for thirty days— 
long enough to show results. Note how much 
better you look, how much better you feel, at the 
end of the test. Then decide! 


I will start you on the test with one week’s 


J eirie is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 
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free supply, and my personal directions for p 
paring it. [ll tell you, too, about Postum ma 
with milk, for children—and Jced Postum, 
wholesome, refreshing drink for warm days. 


Or if you want to begin the test today, § 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less th 
most other hot drinks—only one-half cent a cv 


You can be free of the effects of caffein—easi 
Make the thirty-day test right away! 


Card Dlanchant 


© 1926, P.C. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.—S. E, P. 8-26 
Postum Cereau Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum, Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant: PosToMtm.+ nme Rey eam ~ LE Gieae 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
POSTUMOCEREAL,| (5... winless, iene a prefer 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto 2, Ontario : 


HAT makes Johnny so bad? And 
by Johnny, you understand, I 
mean the apparently healthy, 
i] lad, thousands of whom all over the 
are today stepping out on careers of crime or of 
etly antisocial behavior, which, if unchecked, will 
bly, in the course of time, land them in the refor- 
es, the jails and state prisons, to be locked up as 


young Johnny of whom I am speaking, let it be 
most emphatically at the outset, is not a moron. 
om it. This Johnny of ours knows beans when the 
open, and often when it is shut. His intelligence and 
ional tests reveal a normal quantity of intelligence or 
distinct superiority. So far as his mental equipment 
meerned he may become a president or a criminal. He 
efore worth saving. Worth more to the community 
jail than in—if we can turn that intelligence into 
tive channels before criminal patterns of behavior 
mped his nature like a die. 
his social status, Johnny may come from a multi- 
re family with a princely allowance and number- 
enials to obey his slightest caprice, or he may come 
well-to-do family in the professional or business 
r he may come from a poor, struggling family where 
nickel counts. He may go off the deep end into 
ither from the extreme bottom of the social ladder, 
ym the extreme top, or from the middle rungs. With- 
jdoubt you can all name particular examples in your 
i community of lads who have had everything, who 
had nothing, who have had enough, and who still 
aken the wrong turning of life’s road. Scientifically 
nothing in the contention so dear to socialists’ and 
imentalists’ hearts that material poverty is the greatest 
wellspring of crime, or its equally unscientific cor- 
Remove poverty, remove crime. Flatly, that’s 
e. At least not in America. It’s emotional poppy- 
t. Medical science has a big word to say on this point. 
0, it says that grave conduct disorders in youth which 
x, if unchecked, into crime, have as their greatest under- 
vg cause, not poverty, but some form of family dishar- 
Ly. 
| 
When Johnny Develops a Moral Limp 
‘TIS not so much the economic pressure in the home,”’ 
says a well-known psychiatrist, ‘‘as the psychological 
tiin, which causes the great majority of behavior difficul- 
: ‘A child can endure going without material things 


aly better than he can endure going without intelligent 
, affection, family harmony. It is the disturbance in 
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ed offenders for a good portion of their natural - 
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his emotional milieu, rather than in his material environ- 
ment, which causes the damage.” I shall give you some 
figures from medical science in confirmation of this point 
later on. 

But no matter what his social status, no matter how su- 


perior his mental equipment, the fact remains that Johnny . 


is indubitably a problem child. Why is that bright little 
atom of humanity who looks you so straight in the eye a 
liar and a thief? Why did he rob the cash register or hold 
up the department store with a gun? Why does he play 
hooky from school, rebel at teachers’ authority, sleep out 
all night with the gang, try to kill a little girl who squealed 
on him, brutally knock down his mother, lie in wait to 
“get’’ his father or the cop who arrested him, and glory in 
his toughness and the number of times he has been up be- 
fore the judge? 

Why is he so savage, suspicious, moody, irritable, pilfer- 
ing, bumptious, arrogant, given to wild tantrums or fits of 
black, murderous rage, boasting to his companions that he 
is a young Napoleon of crime? Is it sheer innate cussed- 
ness and original sin bubbling up in that dark, mysterious 
little mind of his, that terra incognita to the average adult 
mind? Is he, as the good old Puritan dogma had it, among 
those eternally predestined to be damned, with his ticket 
to perdition punched for him before ever he was born? In 
short, how did he get that way? And what are we going to 
do about it anyhow? 

If Johnny develops a bad limp his anxious parents take 
him straightway to a doctor to discover what is wrong. 
They realize, even the most ignorant of them, that it is not 
original sin or innate wickedness which makes Johnny limp; 
the limping is simply a sign, a symptom, of some physical 
defect or disease; and instead of beating him up or locking 
him down cellar or warning him that God will burn him up 
forever and ever like a carbonized beefsteak, they take him 
to the doctor for treatment. They understand that 
limping is:a symptom, like running a tempera- 
ture, of some underlying trouble. It is Johnny’s 
way of advertising to the world that something is 
wrong. Very often it requires months of treatment, 
iron braces, plaster casts, diet and massage to 
cure Johnny of that limp, but the time, money and 
scientific treatment expended in making him nor- 
mal are generally considered worth while. 

But when Johnny develops a limp mentally or 
morally or emotionally; when his behavior appears 
wicked, vicious or disgusting to his 
parents, teachers and adult friends; 
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when he breaks out into destructive, anti- 
social or abnormal behavior, very few par- 
ents, teachers or judges up to the present 
time have realized that what Johnny is 
doing by his extraordinary or atrocious conduct is simply 
advertising to the world, wigwagging to all and sundry, 
that something has gone wrong in his obscure little insides. 
What it is Johnny doesn’t know; how should he, not being 
a doctor, any more than if he suffered from a physical 
limp? 

But Johnny is flying behavior signals of distress; he’s 
running a temperature, so to speak, in his conduct; he’s 
betraying a limp, not of the body, which is visible, but of 
the invisible members of that part of him which is not flesh. 


NY 


The Crooked Path for Self-Expression 


EIS in the position of a sturdy little plant growing under 
astone which presses and weighs it down so that it grows 
crooked and askew. Science calls that process compensa- 
tion, meaning that since the pressure of the stone prevents 
straight, normal growth, Nature, life, the vital power, call 
it what you will, takes another, compensating path—the 
crooked path—for self-expression. If it didn’t take the 
crooked path it would die. The plant does not know the 
stone is on its chest any more than Johnny does; both are 
up against it; both are blindly seeking a way out; both 
are going to grow up to a crooked maturity, unless some- 
thing is done about the stone. It must be remembered in 
Johnny’s case that the stone is invisible—invisible to 
Johnny as well as to his adult friends. Science, with grop- 
ing hands, is only just beginning to get its grasp on that 
invisible, imponderable obstacle and to say: ‘‘I can’t see 
it, but I know it’s there because of Johnny’s behavior signs, 
just as the behavioristic rustle of the tree leaves betray, 

the invisible wind.” 
Before the keen-eyed battalion of medical scientists en- 
tered this field—a field still so new and unexplored that 

(Continued on Page 165) 


Thus Far the Examinations Have Ail 
Been Largely Objective—a Study of 
the Various Forces Playing on Johnny 


THE 


Any Room will respond to the 


magic of color ves 


F course you recognize the magic 

of color. You’ve often seen cold 
north rooms that appeared warm and 
sunny because of the generous use of 
yellows, tans and golden browns—and 
sunny, south rooms “cooled” with 
greens, blues, grays and violet. 


It’s the floor—decorators will tell 
you—that should provide the color 
keynote for every room, as it does in 
these two illustrations. For this color 
keynote you will find Congoleum Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs ideal. They have always 
been famous for their good looks, prac- 
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and how easily and inexpensively 
it can be employed now! 


Below is the““HoLLANb design, 
Gold Seal Rug No. 594—blue | 
, and white Dutch Tiles with a 
“soy quaint windmill border. 


ticality and economy—and today their 
patterns are more artistic than ever be- 
fore, with so much decorative value 
that they offer a most helpful basis for 
the decorative scheme. 


But perhaps you have hesitated to 
attempt such transformations in your 
home, because you thought they would 
prove too expensive! If so, you need 
wait no longer. For vow, at trifling 
cost, you can buy curtains, upholstery, Every Gold Seal Art-Rug pattern— 
fabrics—even floor-coverings—in the from the simplest geometric to the most 
loveliest and most artistic colors and _ elaborate Oriental motif—has a dis- 


patterns imaginable. tinctive atmosphere of colorful charm. 


Below is the““KurpisTAN’ design, 
Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 560— 
reproduction of an Oriental 
pattern in taupe and brown. 


Fill out the coupon below for your copy 
of Color Magic inthe Home by Anne Pierce. 


Miss Pierce shows how Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs may be fitted into different 
color schemes. Their money, time and 
work saving qualities have long been 
admitted by all. For only occasional 
light mopping keeps them spotless and 
—though they require no fastenings— 
they never curl at the corners. 


At the new low prices, Gold Seal Art- 
Rugs are the outstanding floor-covering 
value on the market today. Sizes range 
from small mats up to 9 x 15 foot rugs. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia _ New York _ Boston Chicago Kansas City 

Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 

n Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


THIS GOLD SEAL pasted on the 
face of every genuine Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rug, guarantees 
“Satisfaction or Your Money 
Back.” Millions of women, who 
have learned the quality,value and 
dependability that this guarantee 
means, always look for it on the 
rugs they buy. 


FREE ~ Valuable Decoration Booklet 


ConGoLeum-NaIrRN INC. 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kindly send me a free copy of Anne Lewis Pierce’s inter- 
esting booklet “Color Magic in the Home.” 


=“ GOLD SEAL 


Art-RuGS" 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


: 
| 
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, FRIEND of 
A mine, 
whom [ll 

» George Hill, 
“man of vigor 
{ ambition, 
con- 


mst, therefore, 

en paradoxical 

nm I declare 

Hill has a 
tation among 
ain people for 

, rishness, is 

monly sup- 
ed to lack the 
wacity for be- 

r decent and 

s recently 
serienced a considerable lapse of fortune because of it. 

Vhen the man was named head of the New York office 

jhe concern with which he was connected, the action was 

‘mly commended, for George was conceded one of the 

st promising of the younger executives. Increasing 

Jonsibilities, however, seemed to evoke and magnify a 
atain defect of character: Habituated to self-restraint, 
seemed unable to control the sudden flaming of his 
taper. 

f a visitor happened to be announced during these out- 
b'sts he would likely be met with a savage ‘‘ What do you 
wat?” Or maybe with a still more uncivil “I have no 
tie to consider silly nonsense. Get out of here.” 

[he climax of the situation was reached with the ar- 
rial of the company’s Paris representative. He called up 
Gorge on the telephone. 
‘You want to pay your respects?”’ repeated Hill. ‘‘This 
is, business office, not a social organization.’”’ Bang went 
tl receiver. 
‘This little incident cost the man his job, for it so hap- 
pied that the head of the Paris office met the president 
othe concern the very next day. When more important 
ntters had been dismissed and the men were chatting, the 
vitor casually asked, ‘‘ What kind of a man is this fellow 
Fl, of the New York office?” 
‘Why do you ask?”’ queried the president. The story 
he telephone conversation was related. Just as it is the 
lit straw that is said to break the camel’s back, it was this 
ident that caused the president to make a decision he 
hi long been contemplating. There had been at least a 
= previous complaints of Hill’s brusqueness and in- 


cility, and since it was realized that a man who has been 

taptain rarely makes a good private, he was entirely 
drorced from the firm. 

There is many a man who, in a fit of bad temper, has 
town away the golden opportunities of a lifetime. How 
den have you hecrd a boast something like this: ‘‘I guess 
te boss thought I had no backbone, but I told him just 
vat I thought of him and his job—snapped my fingers 
rht under his nose. I’ll bet he felt foolish with everyone 
lyking on and wishing they had enough nerve to do the 
ne.” 

Not a few men are failures because of this propensity to 
til over. They no sooner get established in a position 
in anger commits them to some foolish and irrevocable 

1p. Then, instead of advancement where they are, 
tzy must find opportunity elsewhere. All employers 
how the type. 

I have had at least one experience with persons of this 
. Paul Varrish—not his real name—was one of the 
ege graduates who had beenintheemploy of our organ- 
tion about two years and who, by an exhibition of 
lains and grit, had been definitely named for further re- 
‘onsibilities. Then one day he was assigned to a task 
monly given to the callowest of the budding executives. 
ere was nothing personal in the matter; the work had 


At the Workinpman's 
House Hunger ooks 
in but does not inter 


POOR RICHARDS 
ME AE AREAL 


DRAWN BY M. L, BLUMENTHAL 


to be done and there was no one else available. Varrish 
chose to construe it as an insult, and in the heat of his 
anger walked from the Office. 

It was a week before we saw him again and his return 
was sheepish enough. The hint he longed to hear was not 
uttered, for the president of the company, learning about 
the matter, declared it was just such hair-trigger-tempered 
men who could not be depended upon. ‘‘Let him go,’ he 
declared. ‘‘Such birds usually leave about the time spring 
business begins to roll in like an avalanche.” 

I, however, liked the fellow and called him into my office 
and gave him a bit of advice, which, I presume, he did not 
soon forget. 

For eight months Varrish walked the streets; then he 
took a position in a company similar to our own. Again the 
young fellow prospered, for he seemed to have just the 
proper poise of mind and temperament to succeed. About 
a year and a half after he had left us I was surprised to see 
him enter my office. 

“Do you think they’d let bygones be bygones and let 
me have my old job back again?” he asked. ‘I’m dis- 
gusted. I’m going back to the office and tell the boss just 
what I think of him. I won’t stay with the Welton Com- 
pany another day.” 

“You are only going to make a fool of yourself again,” 
I said sternly. ‘‘Don’t dare go near your office. The best 
thing you can do is to take the very next train for the 
country or seashore. Spend a day or two doing nothing, 
consider the situation, and then.if you feel the way you do 
now, it won’t be too late to speak your mind.” 

When I saw Varrish again he had just been promoted to 
an important position. Shaking my hand warmly, he de- 
clared, ‘‘That was the best advice anyone ever gave me. 
If I’d gone back to the office that afternoon I suppose I’d 
be walking the streets hunting another job.” 

Temperament is by no means confined to employes. 
There are plenty of employers whose organizations, in the 
last analysis, are selected for their mollifying characteristics. 
I know of a certain manufacturer who-had to hire three 
men before he could get an office manager capable of en- 
during his peccadillos. With seemingly equal abilities the 
first was fired, the second quit and the third, hardened and 
impervious to little insults and incivilities, seems to have 
become a right-hand man. 


Temperament 
does not exist 
solely in the ar- 
tistie world; it is 
only more at 
home there. 


—J. L. MILLER. 


Peddling 
Bonds 


OT long-ago 

I saw the fol- 
lowing dig daubed 
upon a transpar- 
ency in a parade 
of college alumni 
who were in the 
throes of their first 
annual reunion: 

“We graduated 
60 civil engineers; 
59 of them are in 
the bond busi- 
ness.” 

Today, at odd 
moments, it 
bobbed to the 
forelock as I sat 
4 and listened to 
Hollar, who had dropped in from up the state. He did 
not want a job. He sells investment bonds. I met him 
first shortly after the war. There was little you could men- 
tion he hadn’t sold; in his sphere a sort of Lightnin’ Bill 
Jones. 

“Books? How did you make out with them?” I had 
asked him then. 

“All right. When I was on the road if I didn’t sell I 
didn’t eat; and I always ate,’’ had been his rejoinder. 

Today he sells public utility, railroad and municipal 
bonds and, occasionally, the preferred stock of well- 
established companies, as well as supervising the work of 
other salesmen in his territory. 

“Well, what do you think of the game after six years?” 
I asked. 

Legs crossed, he settled back in his chair. ‘‘I’ll tell you. 
In many respects it’s like selling anything else; then again 
it isn’t. But if you have any young men on your lists who 
are considering going into it, tell them, for me, it’s a tough 
road. I don’t know of a harder one for green men. 

“First of all, you’re not selling a commodity, something 
a man can see and order by sample or trade-mark. You’re 
selling the most intangible thing I know—credit; you’re 
asking a man to exchange his money for an engraving, and 
for all he knows he may be buying a dog license. When you 
talk to a prospect who has never bought bonds it’s like 
collecting a war loan to get him to come through, even 
when you’ve been in the game as long as I have. It took 
me a year to eighteen months to work up any kind of 
clientele and I needed all the encouragement and leads the 
office could give me. I didn’t make a sale the first two 
months. 

“The biggest mistake I made at the outset was in trying 
to sell to my friends, the same mistake hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of new men are making today. I wasted weeks and 
weeks. 

“There ought to be a law passed’’—he stepped on his 
cigarette—‘“‘a law prohibiting green salesmen in this busi- 
ness calling on their friends. It would benefit all hands, 
the salesmen, their friends, and the houses that give them a 
drawing account; but the salesmen most of all. The psy- 
chology is all against them for the simple reason that their 
friends know they’re green and, therefore, know as little as 
they probably do about what they’re trying to sell. Of 
course I sold to several friends after I’d learned more 
about the business, but I’d have done better for myself and 
the house if I’d avoided them at the start and taken my 
bumps from people who didn’t know me. 

“T was lucky, though, to connect with a first-flight 
house instead of one of the fly-by-nighters. I came down 
in the train last night with a clean-cut youngster who gave 
me an earful; he’s quitting a house today. He hadn’t even 
taken the time to get a line on them through his bank; 
simply answered their ad for salesmen and fell for the 
mahogany furniture and the big commissions. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Watch This 


Column 


Will be Shown Sy 


at This Theatre /. 


‘‘Why don’t you suggest to 
the exhibitors that they should 
include Universal Jewel Productions in 
their advertisements?” writes a picture 
follower, Frederick C. Sutherland of 1124 
Trenton St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


He then goes on to say: 
“Then, by reading the ads we ‘fans’ 
could know beforehand that we were 
going to see a really worth-while picture, 
instead of perhaps a weak, shallow, spine- 
less mess.” 


I am grateful to Mr. Suther- 
land for his interest and to the 
hundreds of others who have written me 
along the same lines. In the thousands of 
letters that I receive this is a note that 
comes up most frequently. 


But there is nothing I can 
do about it. It is up to the theatre 
owners, and YOU. I can’t influence the 
exhibitor’s advertising. 


[’can.telluhintlsthink ite 


foolish not to let the millions of 
Saturday Evening Post readers know when 
he is showing a Universal Jewel Produc- 
tion, but the real influence must come 
from you. 


If you will let your local 
theatre man know that you want 
him to advertise when he has a Universal 
Jewel—he will do it. The exhibitor is the 
most willing public servant there is. He 
wants your good will, and will respond to 
almost any request you make. 


I am proud of the Universal 
Jewels that will come to you this 
Fall, so proud that I have named them 
the GREATER MOVIE LIST. I don’t 
want you to miss seeing ‘‘Poker Faces,’ 
“*The Marriage Clause,’’ ‘‘The Old 
Soak,” ‘‘The Whole Town’s Talking,’’ 
or any of the many exceptionally worth- 
while productions of the GREATER 
MOVIE LIST. 


Your advice and sugges- 


tions are always welcome and I 
will be glad indeed to answer. 


(Carl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photograph of Laura 
La Plante, Reginald Denny and Hoot Gibson 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTUR 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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judging that the gallery would delight to 
watch for this year, and roused in them 
such a determination to show that gallery 
that they owned no such weakness that 
they would unconsciously lean over back- 
ward.in maintaining their uprightness in 
this regard. 

For what that paragraph in Dog 
Monthly, under the guise of genial. com- 
mentary, really said, was this: 

The doubtful charm of bulldog ugliness is 
always doubled by the time-worn device of put- 
ting him on beauty’s leash. Except for this, 
Mrs. Somner-Olkin’s grand borzoi, Astronov 
Krilatka, would have walked off with the big 
A. K. A. award last year at the Garden. This 
year the wolfhound will have the same handicap 
to overcome, for without doubt a feminine love- 
liness which holds no secrets from its public will 
again be called to bulldog colors. The judges 
are the same, and there is not much question 
that as long as A. K. A. appoints arbiters as sus- 
ceptible as high-school boys to the charms of 
Thespian ladies, the blue for the climax special 
of the dog year will be awarded according to 
allurements stronger than mere excellence of dog 
flesh. 


Well might young Becky de Havin hope 
to kiss a pig. Dark-of-the-moon work at 
the crossroads, as we say. But at the same 
time a challenge to the wits of A. Beckwith 
de Havin, III, which he accepted with 
alacrity. 


It was on the evening of the day before 
the final judging of the A. K. A. classic that 
Slugs O’Boyle took on the rising young 
heavy, Tinner Binns, throwing such a gear- 
busting monkey wrench into the Tinner’s 
works that it took two years of lusty youth 
for the repairs necessary to get that promis- 
ing young glove shooter back into the race 
toward the top spot again. As usual, Mr. 
O’Boyle had come up from behind after 
eight rounds of taking it which had made 
no noticeable improvement upon his bovine 
beauty, and in the ninth round slugged the 
Tinner to the canvas. As usual, the Baiter 
had baited his opponent into reckless rage. 
It took eight rounds of withering insults to 
do it—eight rounds of blistering comment 
on the Tinner’s entire family connection, 
father, mother, brother, three sisters and 
his sweetheart. For seven rounds the Tin- 
ner weathered the sulphurous gale, but in 
the eighth Slugs started in to discuss the 
Tinner’s dog. Now if you want to see some 
little, wizened, shrimp-souled, half portion 
of a man rise up to knightliness and give 
you the clawing of your young career, just 
take a small kick at his mongrel pup. The 
Tinner was a full-serving of man, and was 
not shrimp-souled by a long shot; and so 
when Slugs intimated, among other things, 
that Tiger Mike, the Tinner’s fighting 
terrier, had jumped the pit fence to get 
away from McDonald’s Grip, the Tinner 
tossed caution over the ropes and waded in. 

For eight long rounds the Slugger had 
been digesting every dish that was on the 
Tinner’s menu, and the overeating had not 
sweetened his disposition much. He had 
that lethal left hook to the liver all cooked 
and loaded, ready to go off, when the young 
Mr. Binns came wading in. Close in, Slugs 
pulled the trigger, and when that ball of 
knuckles hit, Mr. Binns thought that his 
opponent weighed not two hundredweight, 
but two tons. That sock jarred through 
the tough muscle shield of the Tinner’s 
hypochondrium to the liver. And when 
a man’s liver’s hurt, he’s hurt. Binns’ 
face showed that. He doubled, pulled his 
abdomen back out of range, laid an elbow 
on it for protection. 

“Straighten him!” came from K O Pat 
O’Boyle in the Baiter’s corner. 

And the Baiter straightened his suffering 
opponent up with an uppercut that rattled 
his skeleton to the heels. 

“Gore him again!”’ yelled K O Pat. And 
the house caught up this new contribution 
to ring parlance in a split second. 

For the Slugger had a trick of not only 
hooking to the liver with the kick of a 
blunderbuss, but of sharply following the 
impact with a hard shove. Like a bull’s 
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horn, that murderous left hooked into the 
Tinner’s side again, just below the rib car- 
tilages, and followed through with a lifting 
shove that tossed the big boy as a bull 
would toss a dog. 

“Gore him!”’ shrieked the house, asit hit. 

But there was no need to gore again. The 
big boy lay where he had dropped. En- 
tirely conscious, that was the pitiful part 
of it—entirely clear as to what was happen- 
ing to his bright career as the referee’s arm 
rose and fell. But he was hurt so badly— 
his nerves and brain were so completely 
occupied with the vital business of register- 
ing pain—that he could not find a wire 
vacant on which to send a message to his 
legs that they must stand his suffering body 
up again. 

No doubt about it, there was something 
distinctly taurine about Slugs O’Boyle. 
The rolling eye, the tossing head, the hulk- 
ing shoulders, the savage recklessness of 
pain or punishment, the pitilessness of his 
attack. 

Doc Holden saw it. Doe Holden, who 
had been induced a second time to make the 
journey to New York to judge the setters, 
pointers, spaniels, Chesapeake Bay dogs 
and retrievers. Doc had a ringside seat. 
Doc liked to hear’em grunt. And so Becky 
de Havin saw to it that he got a seat where 
he could catch ’em in his lap as they came 
flying through the ropes. Not directly did 
De Havin get these front-row ducats for 
old Doc. Doc was the world’s best mouse 
smeller, and he would at once have refused 
any favor, however small, from anyone who 
owned a dog he might be called upon to 
judge. But Becky de Havin knew Jack 
Footer, he who writes the unapproachable 
bird-dog stories, and Jack Footer, of course, 
knew Doc, the dean of bird-dog men. So 
the stratagem was easy. 

Doc nicely placed, the next move was to 
implant in his head a bull complex, and 
with this in view, Becky de Havin and his 
good friend and prospective brother-in-law, 
K O Pat O’Boyle, evolved the new con- 
tribution to the fight fan’s vocabulary, 
“Gore him!” which was accepted with 
such alacrity. 

But the finest stroke of strategy came 
about through the fact that Becky de Havin 
numbered among his many worthwhile 
friends, Ted Ripper, the best sports car- 
toonist of his day, if not of any day. Him 
young Becky persuaded, as a personal 
favor, to draw a cartoon covering the go 
between the Slugger and the Tinner, which 
he did, with the result that on the morning 
following the fight, which was the morning 
of the day of final judging of the A. K. A. 
classic, old Doc Holden, over his grapefruit, 
buckwheat cakes, maple sirup and sau- 
sages, oatmeal, bacon and eggs and but- 
tered toast, bran muffins, coffee, cantaloupe 
for dessert, and whatever other small knick- 
knacks it took to start the Doc’s day with 
a smile, saw glowering at him off the sport- 
ing page of the New York Present Era the 
tough mug of the winner of the previous 
night’s entertainment, set forth in all the 
vitalness that Ted Ripper -could put into 
black and white. What’s more, Ted had 
the Slugger clad in skin-tight breeches to 
the knee, with huge hammer fists held out 
square-elbowed, gloveless, after the manner 
of the old bare-knuckled days. And below 
this sketch was one of Ted’s terse and pic- 
turesque paragraphs: 


SLuGs O’BoyLk, THE BAITER, WHO LAst NIGHT 
LaipD TINNER BINNS, ANOTHER HEAVYWEIGHT 
ASPIRANT, ON THE SHELF 


This makes about the twentieth notch on the 
post in Mr. O’Boyle’s corner of the ring. This 
pleasant-faced gentleman, who has never been 
able to make the top spot himself, has the unique 
record of having stopped more promising young 
men who tried to crowd him off that road than 
any scrapper that ever taped a knuckle. Can 
you doubt it, looking at the piece of meat the 
youngsters have to push over in order to get up 
there to the champ? One tough serving of 
marmalade, this O’Boyle party, who, as you 
may find it difficult to believe, is brother to 
none other than the handsome and dapper K O 


\ 
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Pat of the same name, the king of all the ]j 
fellows, 

In the present day of fighting decader 
when the dollar, and not the grim fight 
heart, is the important consideration of — 
honorable old roped square, the Slugger js 
anachronism—a throwback to the old d 
when it was not necessary to bait an oppon 
into giving the fans a show. In that day 
Slugger’s extra monniker, the Baiter, would h; 
been given him not because his tongue drip 
vitriol. You could get a fight without m 
talking then. He would have been the Baj 
then because between fights his avocat 
doubtless would have been the barbarous 
sport of baiting bulls with dogs. If you don’t 
lieve it, take another slant at that mug up th 


And with the assurance of his good frie; 
the head waiter at the Hendryx Huds: 
that a copy of the Present Era, open at 
sporting page, would be on old Do 
breakfast table on the morning of the fi 
day of the A. K. A. show, Mr. Becky 
Havin called his campaign against { 
Somner-Olkin type of dog-show’ spor 
manship complete, and rested from { 
ardors of his operations. 

It had narrowed down to four. 1 
crowd packed round the judging ring a 
leaning against the railings of th 
galleries of the old Madison Square G 
was tense with the drama of the last ¢ 
eliminations. 

Good that the judges were old-timers 


powers to the limit. The four dogs 
them had come through three days 
petition with the finest dogs America 
produce. Each was about as near p 
tion for his breed as mortal canine 
approach. Was one of them any elc 
the absolute ideal of his kind than y 
three others? If so, by that infini 
shade, so difficult to measure, th 
would be adjudged the best of t 
thousand splendid specimens that had 

in competition for the last half week. 
The beautiful greyhound bitch Lar 
Marigold, an old campaigner with 
dred blues and points enough for 
dozen championships, was on the 
stand. Her handler played his trump 
with her now. One hand under h 
tucked-up belly, one grasping her 1 
muzzle, he lifted her up, clear of th 
so that her legs hung plumb and s' 
Then, very gently, he lowered her 
paws and very carefully took his 
away from her. And there she pose 
actly as he placed her, muzzle a littl 
tail swung motionless under her in its 
fect curve. She did not move a mus¢ 
twitch an ear, blink an eye. She seca 
seemed to breathe, a thing compou 
out of merging lines of beauty almos 
perfect to be real. A statue molded 
flesh into proportions of such utter ee 
and efficiency as only centuries—nay, 
of centuries—of selection that took 
record of her forbears back to 
Egypt could have effected. Rat 
How could a judge give such an | 
the gate? Yet only one out of that i¢ 
could win; and so presently she k 
majestically to defeat, leaving the judgi 
ring to three. 
One was a little Scotty, packed so 
terrier pepper, humor and approval o 
world that life and vim sparked fron 
harsh coat of him as though he were a! 
eared, wire-coated Leyden jar on four § 
sturdy legs. The magnificent Ru 
wolfhound, Astronov Krilatka, was 
little Hoot’s competitors, and the Wh 
Monarch of Glenmere was the other. — 
What a contrast in character and @ 
pearance, in use, and in the mental impr 
sion each left on the observer! No anur 
has so lent himself to the forming hands: 
man. Sometimes this seems his great 
proof of friendliness. Whatever use m 
has for dogs, for that use dogs have : 
themselves be modified into the form 4] 
character best suited for the service. 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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AFTER THE SALE 


Itisthe customarything in business toshow 
the buyer careful attention before the sale. 
It is the Goodyear desite to show him even 
more careful attention afterwards. 

In other words, Goodyear policy has a 
double purpose: 

First—to build the greatest possible value into the 
product; and second, to provide means enabling 
the user to get all this value out. 

To accomplish the first part of this policy, 
Goodyear has withheld no effort that could 
improve the goodness of Goodyear Tires. 


Today, as an example, by reason of the 


extra-clastic cord fabric SUPERTWIST, Good- 
year SUPERTWIST Balloons are admittedly 
the finest tires it is possible to buy. 


To accomplish the second part, Goodyear 
has built a world-wide dealer organization 
schooled in tire knowledge and tire care. 


It has repeatedly urged the public, as it 
‘2 . . . 

now urges you, to wse this organization asa 

means of keeping tire costs down. 

You can identify the Goodyear Dealer 

by the Goodyear Service Station sign. 

Look for it—it is insurance of “after-the- 

sale” economy and satisfaction. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires 


than on any other kind 
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No matter where you drive, there is a Goodyear Service Station near you—pledged to give you helpful Goodyear Service 
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“and I don’t have to apolo- 


gize for being comfortable!” 


N the daintiest footwear, 

as well as on the sturdi- 

est, Seiberling Rubber Heels 
make their contribution of 
comfort and long wear at no 
cost to good looks. They take 
their place on fine shoes as 
Seiberling All-Tread Tires 


take theirs on fine cars. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
A,K RO N,, OTH Leo 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


For gentlemen too, of course. 
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Scotty to go to earth. Very epitome, 
Scotty, of the terrier tribe. Terrier, from 
the Latin, terra. Sturdy short legs to force 
his hard little body into warrens where 
there may be no room for battle maneu- 
verings. There he must meet his enemy, 
often, fang to fang, down in the black 
under-earth galleries. And so he is pro- 
vided with the weapons of a dog three 
times his size, his strong bewhiskered muz- 
zle, heavy and long, a very armory of lethal 
tools. Game little Die-hard, blessed little 
clown, quaint pertness mixing with a cer- 
tain indefinable solid dignity in everything 
he does. A blues chaser and a dog, from the 
first bristle of his beard to the last, hair of 
his high-swung jaunty tail. 

And against him that day, borzoi. Bor- 
zoi, made to chase man’s ancient enemy, the 
wolf. Built to run down the deadliest of the 
canine breed, the wiliest and the cruelest, 
and, having run him down, to knock him 
down, and to keep knocking him down till 
the hunter’s ponies can come plowing up 
through the snow. Made for sheer swift- 
ness, narrow to the wind, chest of tremen- 
dous depth but flat-ribbed, even the section 
of his leg bones running fore and aft. In 
the proportions for sheer swiftness lie the 
proportions for sheer beauty always. A 
very symphony of curves, the borzoi, clad 
in a silky Russian winter robe that hides 
the almost painful gauntness that goes with 
greyhound beauty. A lofty dignity and 
aristocracy is his, caught without a doubt, 
for dogs do catch the human atmosphere 
in which they live, from the fact that for 
centuries none but the nobility of old Rus- 
sia dared to own him. 

Those two, so opposite, in competition, 
and against them one as different from each 
of them as they were from each other. 
Against them good old good-for-nothing 
Sour Mug. 

Tough going for old Sour Mug that day; 
for, instead of helping him on this occasion, 
as she had done a year before, the dazzling 
girl who held his leash was this day handi- 
capping him. The subtle medicine of Mrs. 
Somner-Olkin’s paragraph in Dog Monthly 
was at work upon the judges. They were on 
trial. Allright, then; they would show the 
Gardenful of wise ones watching them that 
no mere lovely piece of femininity, even let 
her have the loveliest, supplest slenderness 
that had ever graced the stage, even let 
that loveliness be alluringly half revealed 
by the present scanty mode—they would 
show the watchful wise ones that nothing 
could influence their critical faculties re- 
garding dog flesh. And so resolving, bias, 
unsuspected by them, entered. 

So at least with two of them. But not 
with three. Not with Doc Holden. Doe 
Holden did not give three whoops in To- 
phet what the gallery thought of him. Doc 
was gray where he wasn’t bald, and stout 
where he wasn’t fat; and if the gallery 
wanted to think of him as some tight- 
hosed, velvet-jerkined, feather-bonneted 
Romeo, swayed by mere feminine allure- 
ments when he was busy judging dogs, they 
were free to think what they ram-whacked 
pleased. The Scotty there, bless his sun- 
shiny terrier heart—the Scotty—that was 
the business in hand. And he, tough luck, 
had just a trifle too much spring of ribs. 

Full many a Scotty’s life has ended 
tragically deep in some vermin’s earth, be- 
cause his strong short legs in eagerness to 
get to game had wedged the angles of some 
sharp constriction of a rocky burrow be- 
tween his ribs so tightly that he could not 
extricate himself. Many a man has dug 
and dug, hearing that brave bark far under- 
ground grow fainter and fainter until at last 
came silence. Had his rib spring only been 
a little flatter, his rib skeleton a little bit 
less barreled 

Doc Holden stooped and took the rough- 
haired, thick little chest between his hands 
again. Then he arose and talked a word or 
two to his confreres—and little Hoot went 
jauntily pattering through the gate, ears 
up, tail up, eyes full of fire, cocky as though 
he had just now, single-handed, whipped an 
Irish wolf dog. Defeated? Well, what of it? 
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Next year you big mutts better watch my 
smoke! 

Now only two. Muscovite prince and 
British commoner. Ultimate fineness and 
ultimate brute force. Sheer breath-taking 
beauty arranged against the last word in 
squat forbiddingness. 

Now, bulldog, show! Now show, old 
Sour Mug, if ever you showed, for you are 
up against it! Two of the judges have read 
Dog Monthly, and all unconsciously, on 
account of a certain paragraph in it, they 
hold a need for vindication. The third 
judge holds no such need, but, in spite of 
that, in him lies a bulldog’s highest barrier 
to the big award. 

Doc Holden did not give a cuss what 
anybody thought about his susceptibilities 
to sex appeal. Sex was great stuff. Doc 
Holden was distinctly for it. But Doc 
agreed with the lad who summed up the 
appeal of sex banalities as now foisted upon 
a much-bored world, with the knockout 
observation that the place for sex was in 
the home. For Dog Monthly and all its 
paragraphs, Doe did not give a whoop. 
But Doe was swayed by: a much more 
powerful bias against the bulldog than 
were the other judges—a bias more power- 
ful because it was built on honest convic- 
tions. 

Doc Holden was a bird-dog man. Doe 
liked a sporting dog, a working dog, the 
breeds that had a job, for him. Quail 
finders, waterfowl retrievers, coyote cours- 
ers, cougar destroyers, man_ trailers; 
pointer and setter, Chesapeake Bay dog 
and Irish water spaniel, borzoi and Irish 
wolf dog, Airedale and otter hound, German 
police and bloodhound. Out upon pets and 
handsome decorations! Chowchows, schip- 
perkes, Bostons, Italian greyhounds, poo- 
dles, Poms and bulldogs—mere social 
debtors, all! If you wanted the benefit of 
any bias from Doc Holden, you had better 
be a sporting dog. And mighty well did 
Becky de Havin know it, laying his plans 
accordingly. And it seemed almost as 
though his bulldog knew it too, for he 
showed as bulldog never showed before. 

His lovely handler walked him down the 
sawdust, and as he rolled along, the surging 


power in him fairly bulged his snow-white © 


coat. Terrific head uptilted toward this 
charming pal of his, delicate rose ears 
cocked on the corners of that great square 
skull, huge front paws flipping smartly, 
thick-muscled thighs kicking the light back 
end of him sidewise back and forth at every 
step, he swaggered down the judging ring 
like some swashbuckling, mighty-muscled 
canine Porthos, bristling with belligerence 
like a battleship with guns. 

“T’m a tough muffin,” said every bully 
lurch of him, “‘and every time I sneeze I 
blow a tree down! Where’s all the trouble? 
Bring it on! Let’s see it!’ 

Well may you show, you wrinkle-mugged 
old troglodyte! For against you stands an- 
other fighting heart, but this one panoplied 
in stateliness, magnificence and beauty. 
Difficult to believe that a thing as exquisite 
as that long hound was a wolf hunter, un- 
less you visioned his weapons of the chase 
as not in his slender elegant muzzle but as 
in his legs and lungs and heart. A chevalier 
whom you would vision fencing gracefully 
and coolly with long rapier fangs, he used 
instead a mighty bludgeon. The name of it 
was speed. And with that murderous war 
hammer, speed, he clubbed his victim 
down, knocked his wolf sprawling into the 
snow and sprang aside. Pursued again, 
caught and clubbed down again, with his 
high, driving, wind-swift shoulder. He had 
the heart to catch his wolf, the heart for 
contact with him to spill him head over 
heels; the heart, indeed, without a doubt, 
to close with him to the death, were he not 
trained from puppyhood that he must not 
sacrifice his priceless life in such encounter, 
but that to man belonged the kill. 

Against that picturesque aristocrat of 
the hunt—against that bold-hearted sport- 
ing gentleman par excellence, the White 
Monarch, the sweet old good-for-nothing 
house pet, now made his last gallant stand. 
The two of them were on the little raised 
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judging platform now, the judges sloy 
circling them, frowning, hand to cheek, he 
to a side. Occasionally one would rez 
out a hand to test the firmness of the the 
that lived under the coats of those t 
totally different competitors, occasiona 
stopping in their circlings round the pair 
run judicial fingers down into the mary 
ous winter garment of the Muscovite, or 
get the feel of bursting muscular power t} 
pulses underneath the living velvet o 
healthy bulldog’s coat. ‘ 

Man, how he showed, that bulldog! 1 
spread of him! The heft of him! The tru; 
lence of him! The utter immovable, 1 
upsetableness of him! How he show 
those very attributes that have made h 
famous over all the world! 

And how that lovely girl did handle hi 
No silly tossings of a little ball to get. 
ears up. No tempting with small bits 
liverwurst to put life in his eyes. | 
hinting at the possibility of cats arou 
the corner. She merely let him stand. § 
did not even look at him. And, bored 
extinction by four days of gaping peo| 
and the senseless, endless yapping of t 
thousand crazy dogs, sick of the whole col) 
sal foolishness of dog showing as he saw 
a disgust so heavenly wrinkled his hon 
mug and laid his ears back that the ti 
sourness of expression arrived—that ve 
perfection of bulldog type which is all ¢ 
seldom seen today; that glum surlin 
which adds the ultimate charm to theswe 
ness of his disposition. 

Worthless old good-for-naught house } 
perhaps—but take a good look, you thr 
scratching your heads and circling, at th 
wide-braced front, at the upsweep of tl 
jaw. House pet or not, what that lad star 
that thing, dog judges and audience, frien 
enemies of old Sour Mug, if any—that thi 
he will, by all that’s fat and brown, ¢ 
right through to the torture-blinded, bloc 
drained finish. 

And now the judges have their heads 
gether. Now they are sorting out ther 
bons. There is tension in the audience 
doggy folks that throng the Garden, li 
the tension when the score is nothing 
and the star drop kicker is falling back, a 
the crowd sees the timer start to lift ] 
whistle toward his lips. For old Doe H 
den is lifting his stub pencil to his mou 
to moisten it. He moistens it and poises 
above his scoring pad. And does he writ 
We ask you. We ask you, does a man of ¢ 
Doc Holden’s years and rotund prop 
tions, leaping blithely through the a 
pause in mid-flight to jot down winners 
a scoring pad? 

With an agility unsuspected by his ek 
est intimates, Doc leaped aside to let 
snow-white thunderbolt go by him. F 
all in an instant that static little chu 
of crusty truculence turned dynamic, a) 
with a voice like a dropped half pint 
nitroglycerin went away from there. Wi 
trailing leash, he left his lovely handle 
side and headed for the ring fence, and t 
close-jJammed crowd against it somehc 
miraculously made a lane for him. He to: 
the ring rail in one quick, thick-musel 
leap, shot roaring through the crowd al 
disappeared. | 

A tale is told of one who was inspired | 
play a good joke on the judges and t 
fancy through knowing an acquaintan 
who had raised a wolf whelp to maturit 
The animal had grown into a magnifice 
creature and had retained an unexpecti 
tractability. The jokester borrowed hi 
from the friend and entered him as a La 
land reindeer dog in a big show, al 
brought him through to winners in tl 
variety classes. So thoroughly had tl 
judges and the fancy been hoodwinked th. 
the reindeer dog was entered for the grar 
special, best-of-the-show, and would in ¢ 
likelihood have won it had not the hand] 
made the error of leading him to the jud. 
ing ring for this final event past the borz’ 
stalls. That big lobo could fool the judg 
and the fancy, maybe, that he was a La) 
land reindeer dog; but with the Russig 
wolfhounds—not so, as has been elsewhe! 

(Continued on Page 45) * 
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ACE, all automobile bodies appear to be steel. 
many motorists mistakenly believe they have an 
when what they actually have is a body with 
wood, covered by a sheathing of metal. 
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t 
feel Body is exactly what the name expresses 
and through. Steel cannot splinter in collision. 
A has no joints to work loose and warp out of 
squeaks and rattles. It is a single, welded 
'el—one piece. 
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y cornerposts hide approaching cars. In the 
cornerposts are narrow, strong columns of 
nit full, free vision of the road. 


is the ideal combination of strength and 
4upremely durable, and therefore slow to de- 
is beautiful—with a grace of line and sym- 
Bible by pliable steel. 


m the All-Steel Body—the greatest possible 
lision against personal injury. For your peace 
mafety of it . . . for your pride and satisfaction 
... see that your next car is equipped with the 
ull-Vision Body! 


% BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Philadelphia - Detroit 
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Frigidaire is 


HE first cost of Frigidaire Electric 
Refrigeration is surprisingly low— 
its operating cost is usually less than the 
cost of ice—and, because it is constantly 
dependable, it saves food that would 
otherwise be wasted through spoilage. 


With Frigidaire in your home you will 
be independent of outside ice supply. 
All your foods will be kept colder, 
better and longer. You will have an 


abundance of ice frozen from your 


own pure drinking water—and many 


Be sure it is a Frigidaire--Product of General Motors 


FHrigi 


ELECTRIC‘ 


Economica 


new frozen desserts made ee you by 


Frigidaire. 


You will be sure of all these advan- 
tages if you have a genuine Frigidaire. 
The name and resources of General 
Motors—the guaranty of Delco-Light 
Company—the endorsement of more 
than 200,000 Frigidaire users—these are 
your assurances of dependability, economy, 
durability, value. 


Visit the nearest Frigidaire display 
room today. a the beautiful new 
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IGERATION 


seamless porcelain enamel — or the 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. B-194, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of the Frigidaire Catalog. 


Address. 
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metal cabin asda ue 2 
finished in white Duco and lined wit 


Frigidaire mechanical unit which ca 
be installed in your present ice-box 
Find out how little Frigidaire costs an 
how easily you can buy it on th 
General Motors deferred payment pla 
Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon belo 
for the Frigidaire Catalog. © 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPAN’ 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporati 
Dept. B-194, DAYTON, OHIO 


The World’s Largest Builder of Electric hae ig 
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id, Bolivia! Perhaps not two dogs of the 

jorzois benched had ever seen a wolf; but 

tinct and racial memory were not to be 

ajoled, and that aisle of tethered long 

a nearly tore the stalls up by the 

ots showing the world the hoax that had 
been played. 

Now Sour Mug Alley at a dog show is 
the aisle along which the bulldogs are 
enched. And Sour Mug Alley, instead 
f{ being the rough-and-ready brawling 
eighborhood that its name would imply, 
about the best behaved and most peace- 
] spot that could be found in a dog-show 
yall. 

Along it sits old Short-Nose on his usual 
pred behavior, bored stiff by endless ““Ohs!’’ 
“Mys!” of timid visitors, and by the 
oa vocalizing of the windy breeds. 
\t intervals, from causes not to be ex- 
nlained, an epidemic of barking may break 
vat in which even the stately bloodhound’s 
Jeep clangor may be heard. Some tele- 
yathic disturbance it must be, for the bed- 
‘am is universal and threatens to bring 
jown the roof beams. 
- But through it all Sir Wrinklemush will 
jit silent, nursing his apparent grouch, or 
“moring, like as not, his disregard of all such 
iddle-pated racket. 
_ But now! May heaven defend us—now! 
There were a hundred and fifteen bulldogs 
yenched that evening at the Garden, and 
when Slugs O’Boyle, whose little two-tone 
yhistle had summoned the Monarch from 
hhe judging ring, came striding down 
hrough Sour Mug Alley, with the Monarch 
-_eaping up on him with all the playfulness 
of some baby hippogriff, the other hundred 
and fourteen bullies rose up wriggling and 
lJeclared themselves. As Slugs plowed down 
‘he alley, he gave them all a bat across the 
ump that knocked them up against the 
side wall of their stalls, and he cursed them 
severally and collectively in language that 
scorched stiff the yellow-satin linings of the 
2ekingese boudoirs five aisles away. And 

Jour Mug Alley ate it up. Sour Mug Alley 
so a dog twisted its well-slapped back end 
2xestatically about to get another whack 
rom that rough hand, and Sour Mug Alley 
joa dog laid back its head and opened its 
luge trap and told the cockeyed world that 
ere was a guy at last that knew his bull- 
logs. 

Noise? Listen, brother! Up until then 
10 dog show auditorium never heard no 
roise! 

Up in the first gallery of the Garden, 
vhere they sat, looking down into the judg- 
ng ring, young Becky de Havin, III, 
shoroughbred, and his brother-in-law-to-be, 
young K O Pat, who deserved the greater 
sredit because he was a thoroughbred with- 
out the advantages of thorough breeding, 
exchanged wise glances and bestowed a 

air of happy ones on a Tipperary-haired 
Polynesian mermaiden of delicious slimness 
who approached them, her left arm now 
2onspicuously bare of the show-number tag 
shat it had lately worn. 
| 
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These three then, looking down again 
upon the judging ring, saw with great satis- 
faction the stub of pencil go back into Doc 
Holden’s pocket, and the score pad, all un- 
marked, go after it. 

For suddenly, as at the explosion of a 
well-placed mine, the bull complex which 
by this and that device had been so care- 
fully engineered by Becky de Havin and 
his friends for the investment of Doc Hol- 
den’s mental citadel, breached that hard 
skull and he surrendered. Doc knew, 
as every dog man knows, that Lapland 
reindeer-dog story. And if the borzois 
raised all that rumpus when a wolf went 
past their stalls, what beast, in heaven’s 
name, was traveling down old silent Sour 
Mug Alley now? 

Doe will tell you to this day, and you 
may take it or leave it, accordingly as you 
are intimate with Doc, that when the 
crowd before the ring gate opened again, 
he honestly expected to see a bull come 
snorting through. And it is not likely that 
the crowd would have parted any more 
quickly for a bull; for what came snorting 
through was the White Monarch of Glen- 
«mere, hauling Slugs O’Boyle back of him on 
a leash stretched as rigid as a thin bar of 
steel. 

“Tn here,” the bulldog seemed to say. 
“Here’s where it is. Come on in here and 
let’s show these stuffed shirts something, 
you and me!” 

And he dragged into the select precincts 
of a ring for thousand-dollar dogs with 
million-dollar owners the hardest egg that 
ever got that way through years of boiling 
in a far different sporting Tint, and one 
from which the genteel ring might learn 
much sportsmanship. 

Under the visor of a down-yanked cap, 
small black eyes glittered from the two 
sides of a nose that looked as though it had, 
in some past year, been sideswiped by a box 
ear. And Nature had built up calluses to 
protect the sinuses of the brows until they 
beetled like a penthouse roof. On either 
side of the Slugger’s onion, ears stood out— 
shell-like ears if you will but keep in mind 
the abalone. His head, without the usual 
formality of a neck, sat on a pair of bulging 
shoulders, and over a chest of the general 
proportions of a quarter of beer, a lime- 
stone jaw projected; and, strange to note, 
upon the biceps of a liver-wrecking left 
rested the Monarch’s show-number tag, 
which had a minute previous been attached 
to an arm as famous for its loveliness as the 
Slugger’s was for blocking paths to pugilis- 
tic glory. 

In praise of Slugs O’Boyle! No minstrel 
Irishman ever sang as beautiful a romance 
to plain honest strength. Old Sour Mug 
opened up his bear trap and let the music 
flow. 

“Look, stiffs!”’ in a good roaring contra- 
bass. ‘‘Look, you pooch nurses and flea- 
powder sprinklers! Here’s a dog man! And 
to play his game, you gotta be a dog, not 
some silk-cushion cootie. Where do you 
keep your bulls, you bonbon nibblers? Trot 
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one in, judges, if you really want to do 
some worth-your-while dog judging, and 
me and Slugs’ll show you how to haul him 
down! And I might also remark, in pass- 
ing, a couple of gr-r-r-r-rs and six or seven 
woofs!” 

‘Aw, button your lip, you old baboon!” 
said Slugs O’Boyle amiably, and reached 
down and slammed the Monarch one across 
the jaw that would have rolled a collie over 
twice, and brought him in bare-fanged at 
the striker’s throat. But that sweet cuff 
never budged that little marble monument. 
He wagged the whole back end of him in 
appreciation. 

“Ain’t we got fun?” he growled, and 
chewed the Slugger’s ankle viciously in re- 
taliation. 

Nothing to it, friends of old Sour Mug, 
and enemies—if any. 

Beauty and the beast? That’s out! In- 
stead of contrast, consonance. That pair 
belonged together; buddies, like rack and 
ruin. And asour truculence radiated from 
that brace of cutthroats that you could 
fairly taste. Two of the judges, watching 
them, breathed great relief. All question 
of their susceptibility toward dazzling dog 
handlers was removed, and they swung 
away with alacrity from Mrs. Somner-Olkin 
and her dogs and wiles and voted the bull- 
pup ticket straight. 

And old Doe Holden, sportsman and 
lover of sporting dogs, saw now in front of 
him the Baiter, the true old-time tough bull 
baiter and his tough, gallant dog. The one 
too brutish to be called sportsman in this 
year of grace, but the other one the very 
essence of sportsmen any year. One who 
has not for centuries pulled down a bull, 
but one who’d tackle it tomorrow. One 
whose heritage of courage is so magnificent 
that the centuries have not diluted it a 
drop. Sportsman? To face appalling odds 
unwhimpering, to fight them gamely, with 
no falterings whatever, to the end. Today 
he’ll do it—Sour Mug. 

The White Monarch of Glenmere stood, 
a dog alone, in the long judging ring, the 
Garden shaking with applause about him, 
over him. 

There is one thing in sport more admira- 
ble than a good loser. That’s a good win- 
ner; a winner that holds fast to modesty 
with the world’s plaudits ringing; a winner 
that holds fast to balance, too, eschewing 
that puerile display called temperament, 
whose right name is ego. 

“Did you ever hear such a nutty bunch 
of dogs and people?”’ asked the Monarch of 
Glenmere and of all dogdom. ‘‘ Don’t won- 
der much. They’ve all been living on show 
grub, dog cakes, half a week. Four days 
of dog show would make most anybody 
nutty.” 

There came the irresistible wheedling 
waggle of his whole back end. 

“You know me, Slugs. I’m the guy 
down at the club that takes the road work 
with you in the mornings. Kennel name 
of Jerry—Jerry A. Roundsteak, Esq. Let’s 
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you and me go home and eat! 


4 GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


“But you asked me how I liked it.” He 
| straightened in his chair. “From my slant 
there’s nothing better. First of all, there’s 
0 labor trouble to hold up deliveries. 
There’s competition, of course, on quality 
and price, but it’s not so keen as the cutting 
used to run against in other lines, for 
prices on most of the issues are fixed and 
maintained by the underwriting houses. 
Another reason I’m for it is you take a 
large part of your clientele with you wher- 
ever you go, provided you’ve sold them 
good stuff. That isn’t true in many other 
lines, where people buy largely according to 
rice or trade-mark. 

“Perhaps another reason I’m sold on the 
ame is that I got into it at about the right 
ge, thirty. Twenty-eight to thirty-five is 

the ideal age to make the break. A man 
i. a: at thirty has a big edge on a boy in 
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the early twenties. He’s picked up a busi- 
ness background that enables him to talk 
intelligently not only about what he’s sell- 
ing but about business as well. The average 
youngster who goes into bond selling in his 
early twenties—what does he know that 
would interest a banker or business man 
he’s trying to sell bonds to? When he’s 
finished chattering what he’s memorized 
from a bond circular he’s through; so is the 
prospect. 

“The old psychology’s the same there as 
it is in trying to sell your friends before 
you know what you're selling. It never 
flatters a man with money to havea boy tell 
him how to invest it. Understand, I’m not 
telling a boy he shouldn’t try his luck if he 
wants to; I’m only telling him what he’ll 
be up against until he has grown several 
years wiser. Enter at any age you want, 


but give me around the thirty mark. It’s 
tough enough for a year or two at any age. 
I had to cut my cloth to a nominal drawing 
account for a year and a half before I saw 
daylight. 

““But you can throw that to the poultry. 
What fills my sails is this: Your market’s 
wherever you find money; a limousine, a 
street car, a man or a woman, at home or at 
the office, Broadway or Main Street, any- 
body, anywhere, any time; if there’s 
money there, there’s your market. Outside 
of the stick-up game where can you match 
that?” 

I’m quite sure I can’t match it, yet as 
Hollar’s figure faded, that transparency 
gave a final bob and I couldn’t help but 
wonder what they’d be doing a year from 
today, the one and the fifty-nine. 

—KENNETH COOLBAUGH. 
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Is your shave a 
major operation? 


The tonsil, appendix and beard 
may have served some useful pur- 
pose once, and Nature hasn’t yet 
learned to omit them as standard 
equipment. 

Until Mennen chemists got on 

’ the job, removing any of them was 
a major operation. And when the 
beard was lopped off, no anesthe- 
sia eased the agony. 

Before the shave there was first a reg- 
ular hospital routine of finger-massage, 
heating, etc. Then a post-operative 
schedule of hot towels, styptic pencils 
and resuscitation. 

All that is prehistoric stuff to Mennen 
Shaving Cream users. They dally not 
with rubbing in lather. They scorn the 
use of steaming cloths. Hot or cold, 
hard or soft, water is all the same. 

First an economy squeeze from the 
Mennen tube. Then a magic swell of 
super-moist lather. Dermutation softens 
every hair. A few bold razor strokes like 
a passing breeze, a rinse, and the shave 
is over in record time. 

I guarantee you'll like Mennen Skin 
Balm, the new after-shaving lotion. 
You’ll like the man-style bite of it, the 
pleasant odor, the cooling, refreshing 
sensation that floods the face. It not 
only feels great, but has definite anti- 
septic value as well. Comes in tubes 
and costs half a buck. 

Only one thing can add more luxury— 
Mennen Talcum for Men—fragrant but 
not perfumed. Tinted to match your 
skin. Covers up the shine. Protects 
from scraggly collar and doesn’t show 
on the face. Two-bit tins. 
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' Keeps 
Ice Cream Firm 
all the way home! 


OW, Dad can get a quart of the 

family’s favorite ice cream on his 
way home without having it melt 
and leak or drip all over his clothing. 
That’s the beauty of ice cream packed ~ 
in genuine Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers. Being practically 
air-tight, Sealrights keep the cold air 
Naturally, ice 
cream will keep in fine, firm, edible 


in and the warm out. 


condition longer in a Sealright than 
in any other paper package. 


Sealright Containers are absolutely 
leak-proof and crush-proof. They are 
a distinct improvement over every 
other paper container for ice cream. 
They assure you full measure, always. 
The ice cream serves easily, in dainty 


round slices. (See illustration below.) 


Most progressive merchants use 
Sealrights because there is no other 
paper container “just as good.”’ For 
your protection, the name“‘Sealright” 
is stamped on the bottom of every 
genuine Sealright Container. If your 
dealer does not use Sealrights, send 
us his name and we will send him 
samples. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. Fulton, N.Y. 
Dept. A-8 


Eat More Ice Cream! 


Hold container under Remove top, press Thencut inattrac- 


bottomevenly with tive round slices to 
thumbs. suit. 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid~Tight 
Paper Containers' 


cold water an 
instant. 
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SHEIK’S CLOTHING 


‘What shall I look at?” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Want a cigarette?” 

(Nios: 

Silence settled on them. 

“T guess I will have a cigarette after all,” 
the beauty said, after a time. 

Reg held out his packet. She looked at 
it disdainfully and fished one out. One 
could see she wasn’t used to cigarettes in 
packets. She was one of those silken 
women right enough. 

““Which end do I light?” she inquired, 
patently to underline the meanness of his 
offering. 

“The end you haven’t got in your 
mouth,” Reg told her briefly. 

If she was going to degrade herself by 
smoking his cigarettes she needn’t get sar- 
castic about it. 

“‘Humph,” she returned in a tone which 
implied that he thought he was smart. 

Never, in so short a time, had a woman 
been so consistently and gratuitously dis- 
agreeable to Reg. It puzzled him, till he 
remembered that that was the way of the 
type dangerous to man. He had seen it 
so depicted on stage and screen, and here 
it was in real life. It must appeal to some, 
but it didn’t to him, and if it hadn’t been 
for the taunts of Mrs. Dana he would have 
left her flat and invaded the kitchen in 
search of Miss Shipman. As it was, he 
couldn’t appear to run away. 

“Are they going to keep us waiting all 
night?’ was the next pleasantry of the 
silken woman. 

ia3 Who? ” 

“Miss Shipman and that. fool, of course. 
Who did you think?” 

“ Are you in a hurry?” 

“No, but I don’t like to be left.” 

“You haven’t been left very often, have 
you?” he asked, reckless in his confidence 


| in his immunity from her charms. 


“Humph,” she said again. ‘“‘You’re 


| quite a sheik, aren’t you?”’ 


She said it as though, when she found a 
sheik in her catch, she threw him back in 
the brook. 

“No,” he answered truthfully, but with 
an air of badinage. “Just an upstanding 
young American.” 

““With that shirt?’’ she asked, and she 
made a strange sound, a little like a pea- 
cock’s cry. 

It was the beginning of a demoniac laugh, 
but she cut it short. 

‘All right, have it your own way,’ Reg 
said. 

She looked at him and narrowed her 
eyes. 

“Well, don’t try any sheik business on 
me,” 

Reg felt himself so very safe that he 
played up magnificently, leaning forward 
and thrusting out his chin. 

sulowonites 

“Get away,” she said, after their eyes 
had clashed for a second or so; and she 
added in repetition, “‘I wish they’d come.’ 

“T can go out and get you something to 
drink,’ he offered, ‘‘if you’re dying of 
thirst.” 

Just then a round little woman with 
dyed hair under a gold-lace hat, entered 
the street door, put back her head and 
yodeled, ‘‘Ship-e-e!”’ 

““What-e-e?’’ came from the kitchen. 

“Tt’s me-e.” 

Ruby Cook Shipman’s plump, youthful 
face, under its boyish bob, exploded into 
the kitchen doorway, a bombshell of de- 
light. 

“‘Clarakin! 


” 


Oh, I could hug you to 
Snifter 
and I have been making a cake. Bring it 
in, Snifter. Clara’s here. You know 
Snifter, don’t you?”’ 

“The show closed in Boston. Isn’t that 
the rottenest luck?” 

“Oh, there’s' no audience for a really 
ey thing. Doesn’t it break your heart? 

Where are you, Snifter?”’ 
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Snifter had been preparing one of his 
comedy entrances. He’d thrust a large 
candle in the center of the cake and tied 
Miss Shipman’s apron about his middle. 
He came in on mincing tiptoes, balancing 
the cake on long fingers, his other hand on 
his hip. 

“Birthday! Birthday!” 

(Oh, it is note! 

“Tsn’t it honestly, Shippie?”’ 

“T made him promise not to tell. I’m 
getting too old to have birthdays.” 

“ You ! ” 

“‘Shippie’s one year old,’’ Snifter’s voice 
dominated. ‘“‘See the candle. Shippie’s 
one year old.” 

“T really don’t feel any age at all, but 
when you're thirty-three v 

“T know. Last year, when I had my 
thirty-second birthday 4 

A perfect frenzy of misrepresentation 
seized the two ladies. They went off into 
two mutually unattended monologues con- 
cerning their hypothetical emotions on 
certain fictitious dates. 

““While those two Ponzis juggle figures, 
T’ll go haul in the hooch,”’ Snifter said to 
Reg and the silken woman. 

Shrill cries came from Miss Shipman and 
the lady who’d been stranded in something 
really lovely in Boston. 

“What did you say about us?” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, isn’t he awful?” 

“Why, I haven’t shaken hands with 
Weggie Peggie,’”’ Ruby Cook Shipman 
noticed, flinging up both arms in a gesture 
which implored forgiveness, “‘and I’ve left 
him alone with an actress.’”’ Miss Shipman 
lowered her voice, “‘A lovely little artiste, 
isn’t she?” 

“‘Hello,’’ the alien woman said to Miss 
Shipman a little abruptly. 

Miss Shipman put one arm around her. 
“Has she got naughty eyes?”’ she warbled 
in a voice more elderly than anything else 
about her. The silken woman gave her a 
look like Exhibit A in a murder trial; a look 
rusty with old blood. 

Just then three new people arrived—all 
women—and Miss Shipman and her Clara 
threw themselves on them in a deafening 
hullabaloo of greetings, a hullabaloo which 
rose and fell like the sound of the sea; a 
little inlet of the undying and cosmic hulla- 
baloo which must be the mob soul of 
womankind. 

Snifter came back, a cocktail shaker un- 
der his arm, and a tray of glasses in his 
hand. 

“Catch the shaker,’’ he cried to Reg. 

Reg made himself useful filling glasses 
and passing them. 

“My, what big ones!” 

“Do I have to drink this, Shippie?”’ 

“My! That’s yummy.” 

The sharp ‘‘No” with which the silken 
woman refused the glass he proffered her 
was rather a relief. 

“There’s baby d’ink in the pitcher,” 
Miss Shipman called to her, and the silken 
woman gave her an exact duplicate of her 
former look—Exhibit B. 

When it came his turn to drink Reg 
found the cocktails far from yummy. They 
were a scalding composition of lye and gall. 

Standing a little dazed with all the 
clamor, Reg felt eyes on him. They were 
the eyes of the silken woman, and her glance 
was almost as savage as those she had 
given Miss Shipman. 

“Want some of the punch?” he asked. 

“Maybe. I wouldn’t trust their gin.” 

He poured a glass. 

“Any good?” 

“Tt quenches your thirst,”’ she answered, 
holding out her glass to be refilled. Then 
she commanded, ‘Talk to me.”’ 

“What about?” 

““Anything. I don’t care.” 

He understood that it was not for the 
sake of his conversation that she had made 
the demand, but for some ulterior motive, 
probably sinister. 
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“Do you prefer poetry or prose?” He 
sustained the bantering tone which he felt. 
was safest with her. 
She gave the harsh peacock laugh again. d 
“Poetry,” she said. 
Rather stumped, he began a nursery 
verse he hadn’t thought of for years. 


“Away far off in Lapland, mid its never’ 
melting snows, | 
Where the roly boly Alice in her ruddy! 
beauty glows, 
There lived a litile tinker, who in heighi| 
stood three feet two, 

And from his endless shivering they called 
him Chi Chil Bloo.” 


““What’s that?’”’ she queried. 

“A poem; not the poem for you thougile 

Then, quite abandonedly, he apostro- 
phized her in the words of Mr. Swinburne, 


“Oh, Garment not golden but gilded! 
Oh, Garden where all men may dwell! 
Oh, Tower, not of ivory, builded 
By hands that reach Heaven from Hell,” 


“That’s wonderful,” she breathed. 
He went on with it. 
“Oh, mystical Rose of the Mire! 
Oh, House not of gold but of Gain, 
Mysterious Flower of Desire!” | 


That was as far as his memory went; in 
fact, a little farther. Her glass was empty) 
and he filled it again. He also took one for 
himself. Possibly it was the aftertaste of 
the cocktail, but it seemed a strange bever- 
age for anyone with a deep-rooted distrust 
of Miss Shipman’s gin. 

“Pink lemonade,” she remarked, appar- 
ently disgusted. Of course it wasn’t the 
drink for her. Champagne or absinth or 
vodka should have been her tipple. She 
finished the glass however. a 

“You’re on the stage?’’ he said to el 
though somehow it seemed hardly an ur- 
bane remark. | 

“e Yes.”’ a | 

“What in?” f | 

“Broadway Moon.” 4 

“T haven’t seen it yet.” j 

“Tt’s rotten. Rotten.” 

‘“Why do you stay in it then?” 

“T have to,’’ she replied mysteriously, 
“Give me some more of that stuff.” 

“Do you like it?” 

She leveled at him a look of supreme 
indignation. 

“You can’t stand around and drink 
nothing. It looks queer. Take some 
more.” | 

She was daring him to drink as much as 
she. Reg filled his glass. 

Ruby Cook Shipman came up. 

“Having a good time?”’ she asked them. 
“Take some cake. It turned out pretty 
well. Snifter mixed it. We neither of us 
knew how to know when it was done 
though.” 

“You seem to have found out,” Reg 1 re- 
marked politely. 

“T never could have; but Snifter called 
up the Plaza and asked for the head chef, 
and he told him. You stick in a fork and 
if it makes a neat hole it’s done. Isn’t that 
cute? I’m going to read some of my Ses 
Songs. They all seem to want me to.” — 

Miss Shipman wandered away vaguely 

The silken woman took one bite of the 
cake. 

“Tt tastes as though Snifter had mixed 
it,” she declared, the homely culinary 
term sounding piquant on her lips; and she 
gulped some more of the punch to wash it 
away, adding, “This isn’t so bad, though, 
when you get used to it.” 

It was quite true. Reg had another 
glass too. 

“Everybody get cushions,” Ruby Cook 
Shipman was commanding. “Make your- 4| 
selves comfy. Ruby’s going to read tc 
you.” She’d got a batik scarf and flung it 
about her shoulders. Everybody knew 
what to expect. She would wallow on a 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Realsilk Repre- 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLAR BUTTON 


ons 


A tinyinsignia which has gained recognition 
for its wearers in 5,000,000 American Homes 


Jewelers probably will tell you that the emerald 
is the most valuable gem in the world. . . and 
undoubtedly it is. Yet here is an unobtrusive 
little gold button worth far more than any single 
emerald or any one collection of these rare stones. 


It is the button which all Realsilk Service 
Representatives wear... a button which has 
gained recognition for its wearers in over five 
million American homes and offices. 


When Realsilk started the idea of selling 
hosiery and lingerie direct to the consumer some 
six years ago, it was deemed highly important 
to have an insignia by which genuine Realsilk 
Service could be quickly and easily identified. It 
was then that the Realsilk Button was adopted. 


And what a happy and tremendous success 


has followed the inauguration of Realsilk Serv- 
ice and the Realsilk Button! Last year, the men 


who represent the Real Silk Hosiery Mills and 
wear this button did a hosiery and lingerie busi- 
ness of over twenty million dollars. It seems 
reasonable that by next year they will exceed 
twenty-five million dollars—a vast business indeed 
to be influenced so greatly by a tiny insignia. 


Remember the next time the man at your 
door says ‘‘Realsilk’’ you have only to look for 
the button in his lapel... then by all means 
have him come in. He brings to you a rare op- 
portunity to save not only on your own hosiery 
and lingerie, but on the hosiery requirements 
of the entire family, as well. 


Or, if you don’t care to wait until the next 
regular visit of the Realsilk Service Man, just 
’phone the nearest Realsilk Branch Service Office 
or write the Mills and we will arrange to have 
him call any time you may elect. 


REALSILA 


SOLD DIRECT FROM |, 
OUR MILLS TO ©) r 

THE CONSUMER AT | 

A SAVING / 


/ HOSIERY , @o 


FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN “Ye 


OUR 10,000 BONDED || | 


{ 

| REPRESENTATIVES | | 

| CALL DAILY AT} 

| HOMES AND OFFICES || 
yy, 


ke Sey 


RIE 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS - [7r/4’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery | « INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


and Makers of Fine Lingerie 
250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT 'PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Your own Postman 
delivers your pur- 
chases whith come 
direct from the mills. 


© 1926, R.S.H.M. 
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e rock (that saved the house 


Here’s where the fire centered. The 
Gyp-Lap is sound—merely discolored 


This new home, at Newcastle, Indiana, was saved by its Gyb-Lap Sheathing ‘ q Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Co, | 


A kettleful of roofing material bubbling away beside the \ groove units of Gyp-Lap met to form a fireproof barrier, 
new-sheathed wall of a residence in building. A roar of ex- | aa » | 
plosion—a burst of flame—and a mass of blazing pitch hur- 4 | This is an actual occurrence. It happened recently 
tles against the wall, threatening both the new house and its \ ; during the building of two fine homes, of Spanish de | 
neighbor with total destruction. ‘ | sign, for Dr. H. Edwin Kiddyand Mr.G. O. Newton, 


of Newcastle, Indiana. 
Thirty-five feet high the column of fire shoots, and for 30 min- 


utes burns full force against the building. Sheathe your house with Gyp-Lap. This mineral 


When finally the firemen subdue the flames, what damage has pany maces rigid, racing 
been done? The wooden window frame near where the fiery : ae eh hls 

ay . = the roofing. It protects, insulates, strengthens, 
spatter struck is burned to a char. But the building wall itself a and ‘all Abno more cost henna aa 
is safe and sound—because it’s sheathed with Gyp-Lap. The min-— cheathingcindeed. deneeuleeeaiees 7 | 
eral lumber has met the fire and defeated it. 6 ie ts : 


Where the burning material struck its outer surface, the fibre Hanah LOUr dealer in Sheetrock, lumber or building’ 
covering of the Gyp-Lap is charred. But the core of gypsum rock supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it for you 
within is white, intact. And on the inner surface, next the frame- promptly from our nearest mill. Made only by 
work it protected, no sign shows of the fire that raged only one-half the United States Gypsum Company. | 
inch away. 


. UNITEDSTATESGYPSUM COMPANY 
Not so much as a smoke stain showed behind the joint where the tongue-and- ' General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


GG YP-LAFP 


U.S. Pat. Off. | 


The Sheathing . 


72, designs selected from National Archi- UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 

eben tae sod ae Ww. ae Dept. 430, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 4 

Cie Co.,205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free Booklet, “Protected Homes. : 

ie PRODUCTS, t= aan 
io aie 1. kbd Taeee Address A. Ne- A Se. Ee ee 

City eee eee Otalcee meen is City Ce eee ee State .1..c2-3.0 one 


(Continued from Page 46) 
<, very early Sarah Bernhardt, de- 
;ng about the Sex Thrill of buttering 
. and the Man and Woman signifi- 
< of locomotives. Still, if one knew 
yiamous people one had to expect to 
qa little. 
the silken woman though. 
jo you want to stay any longer?”’ she 
nded of Reg, savagely. 
‘ord, no.” Last time he’d gleaned 
ta bit of amusement from Ruby Cook 
man’s readings to her little audience; 
ith creatures like the silken woman, 
| tasted all the fruits of the garden, 
‘ust always appear bored with every- 


‘nen why don’t we go?” 

fet's.”” 

allwesay good-by?’’ She hesitated, 
ently pondering some more subtle 
native, then answered herself, ‘Oh, 
sot. Let’s just go.” 

rthe meantime the other guests had 
f cushions and arranged themselves. 
Cook Shipman was clearing her 
>. The silken woman glided along 
‘all toward the door. Ruby Cook 
nan stopped clearing her throat, and 
taen Reg stumbled on an easel, which 


ng to see. 

’s I,” Reg answered sheepishly. 

that’s the matter?’”’ 

” Reg stammered. 
have to go. I’m taking him,’ the 
¢ woman snapped. “I’m sorry.” 
‘don’t care if you go,’ Miss Shipman 
ned tartly. ‘Shut the door after 


ant 


sidering her poem, it was perfectly 
what that meant. 

oh!”’ said the silken woman, and 
a particularly scornful face at the 
Then she sped down the three flights 
rs as though the devil were after her. 
rhe street she drew a deep breath. 

’s spring,” she said. 

+ knew that she didn’t mean the 
} blossom and hepatica spring of 
n° Dana, but something elemental and 
c—jungle spring; the spring of the 
swollen torrent. 

‘n’t it great?” 

‘he idea of her thinking we’d sit on 
‘thy floor and listen to that rot!” 
“here now?” 

'm going home.” 

a try to get a taxi.” 

ou don’t have to take me.” 

ifound that the fresh air was stimu- 
1 the effects of his drinks amazingly. 
‘m going to though,” he told her with 
weger. Then he went to the curb, 
vi his stick and bawled, ‘‘Taxi!’’ 

axl approached, passed; he ran after 


la taxi!’”’ he shouted; the driver 

td something inaudible and sped on. 

‘m the opposite direction came an- 

€cab. 

‘axi!’” Reg shouted at it angrily. The 

v* ignored him. 

4s went back to the sidewalk to find 
ilken woman, with her head flung 

] laughing a horrid laugh. 

‘hey won’t stop for me.” 

jclant you see they had their flags 
99 

lid they?” 

‘ou’re drunk.” 

ell, what of it? They could have said 
rere busy.” 

hated her. 

‘can walk, I suppose,” she said. 

0; I'll get you a taxi.” 

) y there was none in sight. 

walk I’ll said.” 

ou can’t talk straight yourself. Who’s 

1: now?” 

‘on't you dare to call me drunk.” 

“ell ——” he began. She glared him 

. and started up Lexington Ave- 

ne beside her. 

‘old you you didn’t have to come.” 

'M going to.” 

5: didn’t speak for at least a block. 
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“That’s the first time a man ever told 
me I was drunk,” she then said resentfully. 
It seemed as though she were going to 
howl imprecations, but she didn’t. She 
changed the subject. ‘I hate New York,” 
she said. 

“So do I,” he agreed, principally be- 
cause he was so relieved. 

“T hate it and I’m going to beat it.” 

He could picture her belaboring its 
towered skyscrapers unmercifully with 
some scorpion whip of unholy power. He 
felt definitely sorry for the metropolis 
which had incurred her animosity. 

“T gave up everything for New York and 
now I’m going to get even. It’s rotten.’ 

He was silent. 

“Well, isn’t it?”’ she demanded. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Look at the Vanderbilts.” He could 
remember no particular iniquities of that 
rather rococo family, but he was agreeable 
with gin. 

“Look at them,” he said. 

“Look at the Rockefellers.” 

It seemed to him that she was defiling 
the inner fastnesses of purity, but he 
hadn’t the strength of purpose to combat 
her just then. 

““You bet,” he agreed. 

It was evident, anyway, that she played 
with the big leaguers. 

“What do they know about love?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

She gave him a look which shivered him 
profoundly. 

“What do you know about it?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean you don’t know anything about 
it, and it’s wonderful; only you can’t find 
it in New York.” 

Russia! Vienna! Paris! Those were the 
places she must have looked for the strange 
heady love which could move her. 

“Don’t you suppose you ever do?”’ he 
questioned, and he was not thinking of his 
love for Elinor Dana. 

“No,” she tore from her throat and 
threw at him. 

They plodded on in silence. 
was a distinct effort. 

“‘Where are you going?’’ she demanded 
of him at last, abruptly and angrily. 

“T don’t know.” 

“This is my street.” 

They turned down it. He didn’t notice 
the number. 

“This house.” 

She stopped before a noncommittal 
brownstone one with long front steps. 

“Oh,’’ was the most intelligent comment 
he could think of. ‘‘Can’t I come in?” 

“No’’—she gave the strange laugh again; 
“T should say not.” 

Probably that sober-faced old building 
was fulf of Chinese servants and sliding 
panels. 

The drink in him made him reckless. 

“T’ve got to see you again though,” he 
told her, seizing her hand. There was a 
vague memory of Mrs. Dana’s talk and his 
earlier intentions in his mind; but was 
there something else too? 

“Why don’t you come to Broadway 
Moon?” ° 

“JT will. But I meant without having to 
buy a ticket. When?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. ‘‘ You’d have 
to find me in the mood. I’m like that. 
I’m moody; I’m temperamental.”’ 

“Gee, I wish you liked me.” 

“T do. I like you a lot. 
hand.”’ 

“All right.” 

He did so gravely. He felt that a duel 
was on between them. 

She climbed the steps just a little crook- 
edly, called good-by over her shoulder. 
At the top she fished in her purse for her 
key, found it, dropped it. 

“T’'ll get it,”’ Reg volunteered, stumbling 
up a few steps. 

“Go away,” she stormed at him. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you ever going away? You make me 
nervous.” 

He turned and made off, all dull resent- 
ment, but he couldn’t resist looking over 
his shoulder once with a sheepish grin. 


Walking 


Let go my 
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She hadn’t found her key, but she’d 
taken off her hat and was standing laughing 
at the way he walked. 


Tubby Preston was sitting on his shoul- 
der blades in a deep chair in the club 
library, reading the racier case histories 
in a medical book he’d discovered there. 

“What do you think?’”’ Reg demanded, 
panting in. 

“T never think at all if I can help it,” 
Tubby replied. ‘‘What’s struck you?” 

“T’ve met one.” ’ 

“One what?” 

“One of those women you were talking 
about the other night. The silken kind 
that are dangerous to men.” 

It wasn’t the time of day to take such 
phenomena seriously. 

“‘ Aw, apple sauce,” Tubby said. 

“T have though. Wait till you see her. 
She’s in Broadway Moon.” 

“‘Are you tight?” 

“A little. I had to keep up with her 
and you ought to have seen her pour it 
down.” 

“Was she pretty?”’ 

“‘She’s so beautiful it scares you. And 
mean Wow!” 

““Where’d you meet her?” 

“At that Miss Shipman’s.”’ 

“T thought you couldn’t look at any 
other woman with Elinor Dana in the 
world.” 

“Gee, do you think I’d have had the 
nerve to tackle this one except to prove just 
what I said?”’ 

“You sound pretty well hooked to me.” 

“Good night, Tubby! I’ve got more 
sense than that. I think it’s up to me to 
get to know her, though, don’t you? If I 
can do that and keep out of trouble it ought 
to shut Mrs. Dana’s mouth all right.” 

“She gives a Ph.D. in learning about 
women, does she? What’s her name?” 

“Gee! I don’t know.” 

““How are you going to continue your 
course then?”’ 

“T thought I’d go to Broadway Moon 
tonight and pick her out on the program 
and maybe take her to supper afterward.” 

“How much money have you got on 
you?”’ 

Reg took out his pocketbook and began 
thumbing over some bills. 

“And where do you figure on taking 
her?” Tubby questioned, without waiting 
for his calculations. 

“T don’t know. A Major Sedgwick that 
takes Mrs. Dana around was talking about 
a place called the Thermidor. He gave me 
a card to it.” 

Tubby whistled a ‘‘Whew!”’ 

“That’s the widest open space in our 
midst,” he said. ‘“‘Eddie Bezer runs it. 
His places are always the hottest while 
they last. At the Thermidor they bring a 
bottle of champagne right to your table 
and open it with a pop and everything. 
But you can bet you have to pay for cour- 
age like that. What’s the report on your 
assets?” 

“Say, will you count it?”’ Reg asked. 
“T can’t, with you talking. Anyway that’s 
the only kind of a place you could think of 
taking this woman to.” 

Tubby took the wallet. 

Reg sank to a wide leather couch, and 
his head drooped forward as Tubby ran 
over the contents. 

“Forty-eightsmackers,’’ Tubbyreported. 

“Oh!”’ Reg blinked open his eyes. 

“Suppose I lend you about thirty dollars 
more.”’ 

“That ought to be plenty.” 

“You think it. You can’t spell plenty in 
a place like the Thermidor under three 
figures. What I suggest is that you don’t 
waste ten dollars on a ticket for the show, 
but just go around to the stage door after- 


ward. Then you can set her up to a light | 


supper—a light one, mind you—and a 


couple of bottles of wine, with a halfway | 


easy mind.” 

“You're a genius, Tubby;” Reg told him, 
slurring the syllables of that bright epithet 
slightly; ‘‘and say, can I borrow your 
dinner clothes? Mine are at the tailor’s.” 
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System Prevents 
Crank Case 
Dilution 


Present-day motor fuel does not 
explode completely. Unburned 
gasoline in large quantities works 
from the combustion chambers 
down past the pistons to thin the 
oil in the crank case. Excessive 
engine wear results. 


No automobile engine can be free 
from the ravages of oil dilution— 
unless this unburned gasoline is 
prevented from accumulating in the 
crank case. 


This is the exact function of the Skinner 
Oil Rectifying System. As the engine 
operates, the diluted oil is drawn to the 
Skinner Oil Rectifier where it is contin- 
uously refined. The gasoline vapor, 
which is distilled off, passes back to the 
combustion chambers—the rectified oil 
to the crank case. 


The results — perfect lubrication main- 
tained—excess wear eliminated—all with- 
out the necessity of frequent changes of oil. 


Truly modern cars— 
more than 80,000 to 
date—are equipped 
with the Skinner Sys- 
tem. Mail the cou- 
pon below for com- 
plete information. 


YS 


Skinner Oil Rectifier, the 
rectifying unit of the 
SkinnerSystem,with cut- 
away section. The di- 
luted oil is rectified in the 
upper compartment by 
heat from the exhaust 
gases. The rectified oil is 
collected in the lower 
compartment for return 
to the crank case, 


SKINNER 


OIL RECTIFYING 


SYSTEM 


Skinner Automotive Device Co., Inc. 
1637 Lafayette Boulevard, West 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S, A. 
Gentlemen: —Please send me your booklet describing 
the Skinner Oil Rectifying System and its operation. 


Names == 


Street 
City. 
Make of Car 
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to go to Europe 
in the fall 


ISE too. The rush is over. Lon- 

don and Paris are at their best. 
The weather is moderate. Better accom- 
modations abroad and cheaper. And 
they are doubly wise who go on United 
States Lines ships. For at no extra expense 
they make sure of the highest standard 
of travel-comfort in the world and the 
best cuisine on the North Atlantic. 


S. S. George Washington 
Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious 
home onthe sea. First, second and Tour- 
ist third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous 
ship in the world. First, second, Tourist 
third to Cherhourg and Southampton. 


S. S. President Harding and 
S. S. President Roosevelt 


The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on 
the North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Cherbourg and 


Bremen. 
S. S. Republic 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship 
without first or second class distinctions 
to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 
Get complete information from 
your local steamship agent or 
write to the address below 


United 
States Lines 


45 BROADWAY (s P . 2) NEW YORK CITY 


Chart tof Rates 


FIRST CLASS |) CABIN CLASS 
ARS 


ASRS 
S.S. LEVIATHAN S.S.PRESIDENT 
$265 and up HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT 
S.S. GEORGE ROOSEVELT 
WASHINGTON $145 and up 
S.S. REPUBLIC 
$ 210 and up $140 ahd up 
SECOND CLASS || TOURIST THIRD 
ARS WR, 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 


he on $95- Round 
$147.50 and up 


” Trip $170 up 
\\. depending 


S.S. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON on ship 
$136.25 + and 
poe ones 


and up - 
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“Why not wait till tomorrow night 
then?’”’ 

“ Aw, you have to do this sort of thing 
while you’ve got your nerve. Anyway, 
Saturday night’’—it seemed as though his 
energy was guttering a little too low to 
complete the sentence, but he did—“‘Sat- 
urday night I’d never have a chance.” 

Tubby considered his friend. 

“Don’t borrow my dinner clothes or 
anybody else’s,’’ he advised. ‘“‘She’s seen 
you in what you’ve got on. It looks a good 
deal doggier than Bond Street’s best built 
for somebody else.” 

“Aw right,’’ Reg acquiesced, very very 
close to the land of Nod. 

Tubby added a twenty and a ten dollar 
bill to the collection in the pocketbook, 
which he still held. 

“This fixes the financial end,’’ he said. 
“Now you catch a little sleep. That'll be 
good for what ails you.” 

“T’m not a bit sleepy,” Reg murmured, 
never opening his eyes, which were shut. 

Tubby swung his friend around, lifting 
his legs to the seat of the couch, arranged 
his hands on his chest, and folding the 
wallet into a neat black calla lily, thrust it 
between them. 

Reg grinned. 

Tubby then wrote out a sign that Mr. 
Brown was in conference with D. T. Mor- 
pheus and pinned it on the door. 


Ruth Mosher climbed the long walnut 
flights to the apartment she shared with 
her sister Madge, in a glow of something 
not unlike triumph. As she looked back a 
little hazily on the afternoon, she realized 
that she hadn’t had such a bad time. To 
explain why that should have been a cause 
for exultation will require some historical 
paragraphs. 

The summer before, Madge Mosher, the 
pocket comedienne, had gone home to Hud- 
son, New York, for her first vacation after 
three solid years of hard work and had 
found her little sister Ruth no longer little, 
and glueyly involved in a love affair which 
simply made Madge sick—one of those 
silent, glum, hopeless love affairs with a 
gigantic bumpkin named Henry Boyd, who 
came twice every day and sat and sat. 

Of course Ruth was green or she never 
would have chosen Henry in the first place 
or stood for him in any of the other places, 
but she was as beautiful as a thunderstorm 
and she had style, even in Hudson and on 
the few pennies a year which were left of 
their patrimony. Madge decided to play 
fairy godmother as well as big sister. 

With a little insidious propaganda she 
made Ruth wonder if Henry Boyd was the 
complete dream prince she had been pic- 
turing him, and then she suggested a job as 
show girl in Broadway Moon, which was 
just going into rehearsal—a job all ap- 
plause and spotlights and commissions to 
pose for the magazines in breathlessly 
recent frocks. 

Ruth, besides being human, was one of 
the most romantically minded young 
women alive. The thought of herself as a 
tinsel figure on the Broadway for every one 
of whose lights, she had been lyrically in- 
formed, there was a broken heart, swept 
her from her feet. Madge carried her back 
to New York in triumph. 

Things hadn’t gone exactly as either of 
them foresaw, however. The group which 
shrewd, funny little Madge had collected 
as friends in the city were not very roman- 
tic, and their demand was for a humorous 
good fellowship, which was the last thing 
in the world Ruth Mosher could supply. 

Ruth, who was cursed with a shyness 
such as few people have to endure, who 
was grotesquely awkward in her treatment 
of strangers, and who was both homesick 
and lovesick, had passed a winter of com- 
plete misery during which everyone con- 
cluded that she was an old grouch. 

With the best intentions, Madge had 
done the worst thing possible under the 
circumstances. All winter long she had 
nagged Ruth with one consistent plaint. 

“Why don’t you step out, dearie? 
What’s the good of looking like a certified 
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check if you’re just going to sit around the 
home and mope? When I introduce you 
to somebody why not pretend, for a change, 
that the whole world isn’t dead and you 
left for chief mourner? Give ’em a smile, 
dearie; it’s good for your ear muscles.” 

The effect had been an almost complete 
paralysis of Ruth’s powers of enjoyment, 
and that is why, climbing the stairs, she 
looked back on the afternoon, to which she 
had been driven by the fact that Madge 
was entertaining a suitor in their minute 
apartment, with a certain tipsy elation. It 
certainly hadn’t been so bad. 

She opened the door. Madge was lying 
on the article of furniture which the sisters 
called by the rather stingy title of day bed. 

“Has he gone?’’ Ruth asked. 

“Yep,’’ Madge answered in her custom- 
ary vein. “You can crawl back into your 
hole. Did you have a good time? No, 
don’t answer. I know you didn’t. Your 
shoes hurt, or something, and you got off in 
a corner and were scared, and looked mad, 
and didn’t speak to anybody till you saw 
a chance to skin away.” 

Ordinarily Ruth would merely have given 
her sister a hurt look, and so for granted 
did Madge take her attitude that without 
hearing Ruth’s quite belligerent ‘‘Is that 
so?”’ she went right on. 

“T was saying to Bill Trumbull this after- 
noon that they ought to run a special num- 
ber in the show for you, called She’s Only a 
Hick at Heart. Why, if I had your 
looks I was saying to Bill that if I 
looked like you I’d go to Flo Ziegfeld’s 
office, or as close to it as I could get, and 
say, ‘Now, Flo Ziegfeld, either star me 
tomorrow or cut out this nonsense about 
glorifying the American girl.’”’ 

“Well, I hope that Trumbull man 
slapped your face,’”’ Ruth said. 

“And that’s another thing about you,” 
Madge went on in her praiseworthy at- 
tempt to improve her little sister’s technic; 
“the way you get shocked. My Lord! I’m 
as good a girl as works on Broadway, but 
thank heaven I’ve got a good loose tongue 
and an eardrum that never even heard of 
the blush department. That’s something 
you want to learn. You can wake right up 
to 1926 and never disqualify for the Ep- 
worth League; and what’s more, you’ve 
got to. Sister’s decided that this is wake-up 
week.” 

It was then that Madge noticed a change 
in her sister’s demeanor. 

“Now you cut that out,’’ Ruth said to 
her. ‘I’m tired of that line, do you under- 
stand? Cut it out.” 

If Madge hadn’t been in the middle of 
the day bed she’d have fallen off. 

“Well, for the love of Pete!’ she said. 
“What’s the matter with you?” 

“About everything, according to you,” 
Ruth returned. “I’m dumb. I’m countri- 
fied. Your bright little friends can’t stand 
me. Well, I’ve found somebody who ean, 
see?”’ 

Madge’s ability for wise-cracking had en- 
tirely deserted her. 

‘“What do you mean?”’ she asked, just 
like the heroine of a legitimate piece. 

Ruth was so sleepy she could just keep 
her eyes open, but all the resentment 
against Madge she had been piling up all 
winter was finding blessed expression. 

“T mean,” she said with a glare, “that 
we don’t all have to be the life of the party. 
He liked me, and he was a sheik with a pink 
necktie and a lot better looking than Bill 
Trumbull or any of the rest of your old 
joke makers. He liked mea lot. And now 
I’m sleepy and I’m going to take a nap. 
You’ve had the room all afternoon. Get 
out.” 

“Ruth Mosher,” Madge said succinctly, 
“‘you’ve been drinking.” 

Ruth looked at her and emitted that 
strange laugh of hers. 

“‘T?” she said. ‘‘That’s the first good 
one you’ve made for a month. And now I 
want you to get out of here. Do you under- 
stand? Get out. Get out.” 

With that she flung herself down, and 
before Madge had time to obey her, had 
Madge so intended, she was sound asleep. 


\ 


\ 


Madge leaned over her and smell¢} 
breath. Madge herself smoked, of c), 
toyed with cocktails occasionally, and 
described herself, for the sake of draj’ \ 
“tight’’; she’d made fun of Ruth’s ¥ 
ness on both points, and yet at th ' 
of Ruth’s breath she was thoroughly sy 
Had she, by her fool talk, given Ruth) 
ideas? 

Madge could trust herself to keep y] 
caution’s limits; she wasn’t an ine, 
enced beauty. | 

For several moments Madge indul j 
the weakness of something very likey; 
ing her hands, then she pulled hers: 
gether. This was probably the first} 
with Ruth, and whether it was or al 
must sleep off her condition and be 3 , 
for the evening’s performance. _ 


plied them. Thereafter Ruth was | 
again. | 
‘“‘T don’t know why I ever went ! 
in that dress, or you let me,” she fr) 

Madge exercised tact. | 

“The wrinkles will hang out of it, 
counseled. ‘‘Why don’t you wear th: 
dinner dress you’ve hardly had on, 
theater? It’s easy to get into. We 
time to eat. I’m going to supper wit| 
after the show. I'll get him to tak 
too.” 4 

“T don’t want to butt in,” Rut 
she’d said a great many times, but | | 
wondered if she had some secret 
ment. 4 } 

“Just as you say.” « 

Ruth looked at her, pleased ie 
prised at the absence of persiflage. | 

“IT don’t know what made me sos | 
she remarked. “Spring, I supp: 

“‘Perhaps,”’ Madge said. @| 

Did Ruth actually think she wai 
away with something, she wonder | 
had she perhaps been getting away | 
something up till now? It was upt 
to find out. 

In the taxi she laid her hand on a 
arm. | 

“Look here, old-timer,” she | 
her. “‘What about this afternoon? 
was the man?” 

The change from her habitual m) 
was most welcome to her sister’s ears 

“Oh, somebody,”’ Ruth answered, 
tecting the new relationship. “= 
know him.” 

“Well, why don’t I? I thous | 
have better sense than to go around 
any man before I gave him the uf 
down. New York’s a pretty ni 
you know, Egg.” 

“You’re funny,” Ruth accused 
till now all I’ve heard is what a foo 
been not to know more men and h 
good time.” 

“‘T didn’t mean that an inexperit 
kid like you ought to start twosing 
some stranger.” 

“Well, I’ve got to if I’m going to1 
at all,’’ Ruth said, thoroughly enji 
her sudden promotion to the rank 
serious problem. ‘Your friends den’ 
me.’ 

“Now look here, Ruth Mosher,” y 
said tensely, “you’ve simply 7 ti 
me all about this business.” 

“Sometime, maybe.” 

“This minute.” Madge was almost 
ing. “‘How do you expect me to go al 
funny for a fifteen-thousand-dollar | 
if I’m worried to death about you? I 
and I won’t. You’ve got to tell me & 
thing. In the first place, where were 
this afternoon? I thought you were { 
to that crazy Miss Shipman’s.’ 

Ruth was really touched. “I did,’ 
said. 

“Then who was the man?” 

“Just a man I met there.” 

“Never seen him before?” 

a3 No. 7 

“What did you drink?” 

“Not a thing but a little fruit punc 
wish you’d get over that idea.” 

(Continued on Page 52) — 
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| THERE 1S NO FINER PERFORMANCE THAN 
] STRAIGHT EIGHT PERFORMANCE - AND NO 
| ~ FINER STRAIGHT EIGHT THAN HUPMOBILE 


q BEAUTY.COLOR OPTIONS,LUXURY IN SEVEN ENCLOSED AND OPEN 
BODIES, #1945 TO #2495 F.0.B. DETROIT. PLUS REVENUE TAX 


EV Garist.s 


| IN THE FINE CAR FIELD, THE TREND 1S UNDOUBTEDLY TOWARD 
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Here is a cone 


that is real cake 


Ir TAKES real cake batter to 
give McLaren Real Cake Cones 
such crisp, sugary goodness. 
The best wheat flour, fine short- 
ening, vanilla flavoring and 
pure cane sugar. Mixed and 
baked in spotless bakeries by 
automatic machinery. Pure, 
light and wholesome as sugar 
cookies. Safe and healthful for 
the children that love ice cream 
so well. 

Patronize Real Cake dealers. 
You'll find their entire fountain 
service is of the same high stand- 
ard as the cones they serve. 


» » * 


To all who sell cones: McLaren Real Cake 
Cones will increase your business. Ask 
your ice cream manufacturer or jobber, or 
write for samples to McLaren-Consolidated 
Cone Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Look for the name MCLAREN on every cone | 


MSLAREN 


REAL CAKE CONES 


Weta 
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Bakeries or warehouses in 65 principal 
cities insure prompt service everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“Fruit punch! Why, that’s the deadliest 
drug they brew in this town. Didn’t you 
honestly know you were boiled when you 
came home this afternoon?” 

“Oh, Madge! Was I really?” 

“Kiss me, my lily!’”? Madge cried. In 
her relief she would have liked to turn 
a row of her famous cart wheels. Instead, 
noticing that they’d passed the theater, 
she pushed back the front window and com- 
muned with the driver. 

‘“‘Hey, you poor fish, backwater for half 
a block or two. I said the Bijou.” 

““T’ve always wondered,” she explained 
to Ruth as they were jerked along, “‘ whether 
these meters refunded when you’re in re- 
verse. They don’t. Hop out. It’s late. 
We've got to switch the tin hips pretty 
fast if we’re going to beat the call boy.” 

Just from her tone in saying those few 
words, Ruth suspected that she, Ruth, 
had backslid to the unenviable position 
she’d occupied all winter. 

How hopelessly she’d regained it she 
didn’t realize, however, until the interval 
in the last act when, the stage being oc- 
cupied by a stretch of plot, Madge was 
free and dropped into the dressing room 
Ruth shared with five other statuesque 
beauties. 

“Sure you don’t want to slide out with 
me and the boy friend tonight, kiddo?”’ she 
asked. 

“No, thanks. 
bed.” 

“T should think you’d played enough 
shut eye for a while,’”’ Madge answered and 
began to snigger devilishly. 

“What’s the laugh?” Flora Breteche 
inquired. 

“Don’t you dare tell,” Ruth implored 
her sister. 

“Oh, what is it, Madge?” Liane Lacey 
evinced her interest. 

One thing Madge Mosher could not re- 
sist was a chance to clown before an appre- 
ciative audience. 

“Oh, I couldn’t tell on Woothums,”’ she 
said. ‘‘You know Woothums is a home 
girl. She’s the original Bright Eyes that 
looked under the cabbages for what the 
stork brought.” 

Ruth was at that moment getting into 


I’m going right home to 


| the costume she wore as Héloise in the 


Cycle of Great Loves. 

“Shut up, Madge,” she commanded. 
“Would you think, to look at her,” 
Madge went on, “that all you have to do 
is give her an egg to fry on the gas plate and 
she’s as happy as a chorus boy in polo 
clothes? Oh, it’s a crool shame, fellas, 
when she’s got six dimples in her back. 

Six—count ’em—six.” 

To do so was perfectly possible when 
Ruth was in the Héloise costume. 

“But what’s the special joke?” Flora 
Breteche persisted in her rather dull blond 
way. 

““Woothums just made a little misstep 
that perhaps we’d better forget,’’ Madge 
told her. 

“Tf you really must know’’— Ruth faced 
them all fiercely—‘“‘I was drunk this after- 
noon.” 

“‘And what’s worse,’’ Madge said, point- 
ing one finger in the Beatrice Lillie gesture, 
“she never knew what was wrong with her 
till sister explained. Can you beat it? You 
can, but it seems a little cruel before it’s 
even hatched.” 

With those words she made a running 
exit. 

Ruth had never known it wa possible 
to hate anyone as much as she hated her 
sister at that moment. 

A bluff! That was what Madge was, a 
show-off bluff! Why, she’d been almost 
sick with worry until Ruth took pity on 
her. 

Next time maybe she wouldn’t get off 
so easily; maybe there’d really be some- 
thing to tell. 

“A Broadway butterfly,” Ruth mur- 
mured through clenched teeth as she made 
up her lips for the final time. ‘“That’s 
geek she’s driving me to be. All right for 

er.” 
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The only thing was that the chances of 
there being a next time were very slight. 
Madge would see to that. 

It was rather the face of Lucrezia Borgia 
than that of the lorn Héloise which Ruth 
Mosher saw in her mirror. 


Reg Brown was the second person to 
arrive at the stage door of Broadway Moon, 
and he might have been a little abashed to 
hang around it had not the first comer been 
so obviously ill at ease. The first comer’s 
discomfort was impressive because there 
was so much of him to be self-conscious. 
He was tremendous. Even the outermost 
outsizes in garments, with which he had 
evidently fitted himself, were inadequate 
to his proportions. 

“Say,” he asked Reg, after teetering 
around for some time and looking at his 
watch twice, “‘had you ought to go up and 
ask for the girl you want to see?”’ 

Reg flicked an ash from his cigarette. 

“Tf you know her name,” he said. 

The first comer looked at him with dis- 
trustful eyes. 

“Know her name!” he repeated. 
course I know her name.”’ 

“Then go ask for her.’’ 

The first comer went to the door. 

Reg heard him inquire for Miss Mosher, 
and heard the doorkeeper tell him it was 
against orders to admit anyone. 

“He wouldn’t let me in,” the individual 
reported in a resentful tone. 

Reg was prepared. 

‘Did you slip him a fiver?”’ he asked, 
as though he’d taken it for granted that 
anyone speaking to a stage-door man did 
that. 

“Had I ought to have?” 

“Never hurts any.” 

Reg wished Mrs. Dana could have heard 
his tone. 

The first comer teetered some more in 
miserable indecision, but several young 
men came up, and finally he lunged to the 
entrance again, conferred with the door 
man and disappeared. 

After some minutes girls began pouring 
out. 


ce Of 


were amazingly alike in smart poster- 
ish make-up. He wondered, in a panic, 
whether he would recognize the silken 
woman among them. Then suddenly he 
knew he had wronged her. She stood be- 
fore him unique, unparalleled in her cruel 
beauty. 

“Hello,” he said. 
ing this time.” 

“Oh,” she returned. 
for? % 

“To take us to the Thermidor.”’ 

“You’re crazy,’ she told him in per- 
fectly automatic reaction. ‘What do you 
think I am?” 

“Why, I—I——_”’ he stammered, com- 
pletely deflated, “I’m awfully sorry.” 

At that instant she remembered how 
angry she was at Madge. 

‘“What’s the Thermidor?” she asked. 

“A night club.” 


“T’ve got a taxi wait- 


“Tt’s you. What 
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Reg kept his eyes on their faces, which 
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Of course, Reg thought, she was used to, 
secret, private places practically none cou 
get in. 

“Ts it gay?’’ she questioned. 

“T guess they keep it as cheery-as the 
can.” 
“T’ll go with you,’’ Ruth Mosher fla: 
forth; but she added with deep, instine 
caution, ‘‘Only you’re not going to ge 
away with a thing. Understand?” 

It was the preliminary, flourishing sal 
to another round of the duel. Reg ha 
live up to it. is 

“Neither are you,” he said. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“What do you?” 

Somewhat shaken, both of them, — 
duelists entered his conveyance. 


The first comer had asked for ] 
Mosher. Officially there was only 
Miss Mosher in Broadway Moon— Mac 
Mosher the pocket comedienne. 
syllables ‘‘Ruth Mosher” would 
looked very mean indeed among the 
aginative designations of the ladies o 
chorus, and they had been forsaken for 
more practical working name of Yolai 
Worthington. 

The first comer climbed iron sta 
Dressing Room 12, and rapped; M: 
Mosher’s eye appeared in a crack. 

“Henry Boyd, as I breathe and belloy 

Covered as she was with cold cream, 
in her messiest kimono, Madge threw 0} 
the door. 

“Hello, Madge.” 

“Well, how did you get here? Come 

“Where’s Ruth?” ef 

“Oh, you courtly old thing!” she eall 
him. ‘Always lingering’ over the 
courtesies that mean so much to a wom 
She’s on the other side of the stage in R 
21. Beat it right over.” 

Henry found Room 21 after a search 
was dark. He went back to Madge. 

“Ruth must have gone home,” J 
said; ‘‘unless she’s stopped to talk to 
other girl. Go ask the man at the d 
Miss Worthington’s left. That’s Ruth. 

Henry said nothing, as was his cust 
and descended the stairs. Four m 
later he was again pounding on Mai 
door. 

“Say, the information clerk w 
about to leave,’’ Madge said. “‘ Wha’ 
question now?” 

“Ruth’s gone with some man tha 
waiting outside.”’ Ss 

“Oh, she has not.” ; 

“The door man saw her.” 

“Well, I don’t know who.” Madge 
racked her brain. 

““Of course you don’t,’’ Henry was in-| 
furiated by her calmness. ‘I was talking | 
to this man. I know what this thing is. 
He didn’t know Ruth’s name. He was just 
waiting for a girl.” 

“Didn’t know her name!” Madge 
echoed. 

Henry Boyd proceeded to have a gigantic 
clumsy, uncodrdinated crise de nerfs. 

“‘That’s what I said. He was just a) 
stage-door johnny. That’s what you’ve got 
her into. And I’m going to find them, and 
I’m going to smash his face. I’m going to | 
beat the stuffing out of him. I hate him. | 
I hated him the minute I saw that pink tie | 
of him.” 

“Pink tie!’”? Madge cried. ‘‘My Lord! 
Henry, that’s the one. We have got to) 
find them.” } 

“Where’ll they be?” | 

“At some night club, I suppose.” | 

“Well, we’ll find them,”’ Henry pro-- 
claimed, and Madge saw that in his nery- 
ousness ‘he’ d twisted the structural iron of 
the staircase considerably out of true, = | 
we have to go to every one in this rotten 
town. We'll find him and I’ll teach him 
what he can do to my girl.” 

He brought his fist down on a marble 
window sill and it cracked. 

““Come on,’ he urged. 

Madge grabbed her hat. They tore down 
the stairs and into the night. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) al 
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The Life Stream of Your 


the bearings are what take the motion. 


‘dazzling, fiery stream empties great 
licket-like “ladles” of molten metal into 
tolds that form twelve-sided “ingots” of 
sel. Here flows the very life-substance 
¢ your automobile or motor truck. 


Gly Timken’s own mill, with the largest 
Ctput of electric furnace steel in the world, 
foduces this fine material. It is destined 
fr the bearings of all types of mechani- 
cl devices, including 91% of all makes of 
fotor vehicles in America. The bearings 
take the life of your car or truck, because 
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Right where the motion comes—in trans- 
missions, differentials, pinion or worm 
drives, rear wheels, front wheels, steering 
pivots, and fans—it is vital to know that 
you have the finest steel for the purpose. 
Timken Bearings assure you not only as 
to material, but also as to enduring design. 


The wear of thrust, shock, torque and 
speed is defeated by such factors of design 
as Timken POSITIVE ROLL ALIGNMENT 
and Timken Taper. By eliminating ex- 
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Motor Car 


cess friction Timkens get more out 
of fuel, lubricant and power. Timkens 
also occupy less space for their extreme 
capacity, so that lighter weight, better 


accessibility, and lower cost are possible. 


Only improved economy, smoothness 
and endurance could be adding 132,000 
Timken Bearings daily to 150,000,000 
already universally applied. You follow the 
whole automotive and industrial trend 
when you buy Timken-equipped. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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Here’s a lather 
that goes 


down dee 


—that softens the beard 
at the base, right where 
the razor does its work 


SATURDAY 


TRANGELY enough, 

most men think that 
piling lather on the face 
will give them greater 
shaving comfort. 

But this is a fallacy. 
For scientific tests conclu- 
sively prove that it’s not 
the quantity, but the qual- 
ity, of the lather that 
really counts. 

It’s the way the lather 
brings water deep down 
to the base of the beard 
that really makes shaving 
easy —for water, not 
shaving cream, is the real 
softener of your beard, 

And it was upon this 
principle of softening the 
beard at the base with 
moisture that this new 
type of shaving cream 
was developed. 

Colgate’s is shaving 
cream in concentrated 
form —super water-ab- 
sorbent—different in ac- 
tion and result from any- 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream surround- 
ing single hair. Large 
dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against beard. 


COLGATE LATHER 
Photomicrograph _ pre- 


pared under identical 
conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate’s Rapid - Shave 
Cream lather. Note how 


thing you have ever _ the small bubbles hold 
Fe t water instead of air close t 
nown before. against the beard. In this way the beard 


In this lather, the bub- 
bles are smaller, as the microscope 
shows; they hold more water and 
much less air; they give more points 


becomes properly  sof- 
tened right where the cutting takes 
place. ‘Razor pull’ is entirely ban- 
ished. 


of moisture contact with the beard. 

So that this moisture may soak 
right into the beard, Colgate’s first 
emulsifies and removes the oil film 
that covers every hair. 

Then quickly thousands of cling- 
ing, moisture-laden bubbles penetrate 
deep down to the base of the beard— 
bring and hold an abundant supply 
of water in direct contact with the 
bottom of every hair. 

Thus the entire beard becomes 
wringing wet—soft and pliable— 
softened down at the base, where 
the razor does its work. 


In addition, Colgate lather lubri- 
cates the path of the razor—lets it 
glide across your face without catch- 
ing or dragging. And it leaves your 
skin clean, cool and comfortable 
throughout the day. 

Here is a shaving experience such 
as you have never enjoyed before. 


Test it 10 days 


Clip and mail the coupon printed below— 
just to learn what Colgate’s offers. Com- 
pare it with any other shaving method 
you have ever used and note the remark- 


able improvement it brings. 
ie 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-H, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd., 
72 St. Ambroise St., 
Montreal 


© 1926, C.& Co. 


SOFTENS THE BEARD AT THE BASE 
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PRODUCTION AND PROSPERIT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Nothing destroys more completely the or- 
derly conduct of business than the existence 
of political risk. 

“Happily the relations between business 
and our Government are becoming better 
understood. There has been a definite cor- 
rection of abuses in business conduct on the 
one hand, while on the other a wider dis- 
tribution of corporate ownership has given 
an increasing percentage of our people a 
voice in corporate management, resulting in 
management recognizing that one of its 
most important obligations is the necessity 
of conducting business within the law. To- 
day, upon the whole, American business has 
confidence in the stability and fairness of 
the Government. Herein is an important 
element of our continued prosperity. 

‘Second come the results of the produc- 
tive effort of the nation. Other factors be- 
ing equal, that nation which possesses and 
properly utilizes the most abundant and 
diversified supply of raw material for indus- 
try and manufacture and has an adequate 
area of fertile soil under suitable climatic 
conditions to sustain its people and furnish 
a surplus food production should be the 
most prosperous. 

“In these respects the position of the 
United States is not approached by any 
other nation. With about 6 per cent of the 
population of the world and 5.7 per cent of 
the land area, in 1924 it produced 38 per 
cent of the world total of coal, 70 per cent of 
the petroleum, 54 per cent of the copper, 40 
per cent of the lead, 25 per cent of the 
wheat, 30 per cent of cereals other than 
wheat, 55 per cent of cotton, 52 per cent of 
lumber, 46 per cent of pig iron, 49 per cent 
of steel ingots and castings, and 58 per cent 
of paper. It possessed 38 per cent of the 
installed water power, 58 per cent of the 
telegraphic and telephone lines, 33 per cent 
of the railroads, and 83 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks of the world. 
These are the basic elements of our pros- 
perity. 

“Third, I place organized industry. The 
mere possession of potential elements of 
wealth is valueless unless they are properly 
utilized. The function of organized indus- 
try is to codrdinate and control the factors 
of production and distribution, so as to 
make available in adequate quantity to 
meet consumptive demand at a price that 
can be paid, the commodities required by 
the markets of the world.” 


Our Many Irons in the Fire 


“Perhaps no accomplishment of national 
effort has been more successful than the 
standard to which America has organized 
its industry. Scientific study of cost data, 
elimination of waste, promotion of effi- 
ciency, and perhaps more than any other 
one factor, the mechanization of industry, 
has established the supremacy of American 
production methods. As a result, the 
volume of production has been greatly in- 
creased, the hours of labor have been de- 
creased, wages increased, and to a great 
extent, manual labor has been robbed of its 
most onerous burdens. The relations be- 
tween employer and employe have been 
improved. Comparative industrial peace 
has been achieved. Costly and wasteful 
controversies, resulting in idleness and pov- 
erty, have been greatly lessened. The social 
status has been improved, making not only 
for a more contented home life but for a 
better citizenship as well. This is a vital 
element in our prosperity. 

‘Fourth is diversity of occupation. No 
well-founded conclusion as to the per- 
manency of national prosperity can fail to 
give important consideration to the number 
of factors that constitute the whole. While 
the industrial fabric is more or less inter- 
woven, the relationship is not so close but 
that some lines may go bad without affect- 
ing the others. A nation dependent upon a 
single or comparatively few lines of gainful 
effort is much more likely to experience 
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violent fluctuations in its general econo 
status than one more fortunately en 
by a multiplicity of gainful pursuits, 1 
is what insurance companies designate : 
diversity of risk. In this respect the Uni 
States is most fortunate. 

‘Few realize the extent of the trong 
that has occurred in the United St: 
which has transformed it from an a) 
cultural to an industrial nation. Out of 
total population nearly one-half are | 
in gainful occupation. Of these, th 
ber employed in manufacturing 2 
chanical operations has steadily ine 
in proportion to the number empl 
agriculture, the relative loss of the ] 
1870 to 1920 being nearly one-half. 
contribution to national income now ¢ 
from so many sources that we ha 
additional assurance of prosperity. _ 

“In addition there should be ment 
the possession of a sound curren 
quate banking facilities, and an 
transportation system,” 


ch 


Efficiency in Management _ 


‘‘ All these spell the factors of e 
national prosperity for the United 
if we but exercise a reasonable self- 
avoid reckless overproduction, un 
expansion, and extravagant expen 
If we only maintain our governme 
stitutions and carefully manage t 
heritage of industrial and agri 
wealth that has come to us, our 
and its people should continue to e 
blessing of a prosperity never be 
tained by any nation or people. So 
America is concerned there can be n¢ 
for pessimism, and dread forebodi 
unjustified. We shall continue t 4 
good times in America.” | 

While quantity production has — 
made possible by individual initiat 
labor-saving effort, efficient mana 
methods have contributed largely t 
immense industrial achievement. 
fore asked John W. O’Leary, of C 
banker, builder, and president 
Chamber of Commerce of the | 
States, to emphasize its place in 
pansion. He said: “= 

“The differing replies to a query on| 
contributory causes of our present p| 
perity are manifold. One says reductio 
taxation; another, our creditor positio 
a nation; the third, our newly acqu 
habit of investment; the fourth, an :! 
tude of codperation of government | 
business as contrasted with a former || 
tude of antagonism. Our banking sysi} 
our credit system, our natural resoul: 
our immigration policy, all have ti 
advocates. 

“There is a measure of truth in (! 
answer. Many factors have contribute) 
our present prosperous position. Fc) 
nately we have, through intelligent n} 
agement and codperation, utilized all oj} 
factors, j 

“‘After all, wise management of our) 
portunities has been largely responsibli) 
our present prosperity. We might 1 
continued the extravagances which 
mediately followed the Armistice, and 
fered today as a result. We might 1/ 
maintained our wartime taxation and ‘| 
hampered our progress. We might 1/ 
sold our Liberty Bonds, spent the mo} 
and been poorer today. We might 1/ 
drifted back to a policy of restrictive I} 
ness legislation, and discouraged initia’ | 
And we might have made none of ts 
mistakes, but failed to follow new pol§ 
of management of purely business er! 
prise, and not have prosperity. 

“The responsibility of managemen 
business enterprise during and follov1 
our deflation period has been large. 

“The responsibility to the public tcé 
that the price of the product is kept 


as possible and yet permit the industn 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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The familiar warning, ‘‘Drain Crankcase 
Oil Every 500 Miles” does not apply to 
the 1927 Buick, because it has the Vacuum 
Ventilator. 


This remarkable new device protects the en- 
gine from diluted oil, and reduces to 4-a-year 
the recommended number of oil changes. 


There is not a single moving part in Buick’s 
new guard for lubrication efficiency. 
Vacuum created by the air flow does the 
work. It pulls all harmful vapors out of the 
crankcase as you drive. 


VALV 
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E-IN-HEAD 


REATEST BU [CK Ever Buitr- 


ges ayear 


Body by Fisher 


With the 1927 Buick, all you need to do is add 
oil occasionally to keep the proper level. 
Then change it each Spring, Summer, Fall 
and Winter as a supercaution. 


Never, in the 22 successful Buick years, 
has Buick produced a car so far ahead of 
its field in performance and value. 


Convince yourself! Go to your Buick dealer 
and drive this great new car. 


w, %4 ry 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT >> BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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no harm done - 
Weed Bumpers 


They save a lot of cuss words—as well as car 
scars—do WEED Bumpers and Fender Guards. 
They let you laugh at ordinary traffic wallops. 


You ought to see how they’re made! Out of 
spring steel best suited to the purpose—formed 
and heat-treated by the most advanced meth- 
ods. Ends are properly curved to prevent hook- 
ing. Tested constantly. Finished off with a coat 
of nickel, then a heavy plate of copper, and on 
top of that a heavy nickel coat. That’s why 
the WEED finish Jasts. 


WEED attachments are extra strong. Further- 
more, they fit, stay put, and don’t rattle loose. 
No running in for replacements after every 
little bump. WEED attachments place WEED 
Bumpers and Fender Guards at the correct 
height to meet, not interlock, with others. 


Great bumpers—be sure to tell the man you 
want WEEDS. He has them or easily can get 
them for you. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Makers of WEED Chains and WEED Levelizers 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAIN COMPANY, Ina 


in business 
for your safety 


Sensible protection—fore and aft 
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‘prosper in order that it may serve ade- 


quately, and at the same time safeguard the 
national economic security; the respon- 
sibility to labor to see that the productive 
efforts of individual workmen are com- 
pensated for by adequate wages; the 
responsibility to capital to see that an 
adequate return is made on the money in- 
vested, offer no mean task. To accomplish 
all this with coincidences is even more 
difficult. 

“Tf the policy of securing the first reduc- 
tion in cost through reduction in wage had 
been adopted, if the policy of basing the 
sales price on the cost of the product, with- 
out regard as to how that cost was obtained, 
had been followed, the constantly increas- 
ing purchasing power which has made 
possible the vast consumption of our prod- 
ucts would not have resulted. Increasing 
purchasing power has made possible in- 
creasing production, with lowering costs 
and orderly deflation. 

“The problems confronting management 
have required great resourcefulness. The 
development of our national resources no 
longer offered a field of opportunity. 
Thought and energy were given to the ex- 
pansion and the better operation of old 
industries and the development of new 
ones. The radio industry began but five 
years ago. Today the value of equipment- 
manufacturing business is twice the value 
of our rug-and-carpet business and nearly 
three-quarters as great as the jewelry busi- 
ness of the country. We are spending 
$1,000,000 a day on radio sets and parts. 
The automobile industry has reached new 
peaks of production, and the constantly 
lowering costs of the product to the public 
and the volume of sales have brought the 
industry to the head of the list of manufac- 
tures in the United States. 

“Problems of production have been met, 
with amazing results. Asa muscular proc- 
ess, labor does not differ in effectiveness, 
whether in England, China or the United 
States. Coupled, however, with tremen- 
dous development of primary horse power 
per workman, discarding good machinery 
for better, the opportunity for the individ- 
ual workman to earn in propertion to pro- 
duction, the expenditure of vast sums for 
technical education, scientific research and 
experimentation, all increase the effective 
use of labor enormously. With all the in- 
creased effectiveness there has come a 
higher standard of living, a general reduc- 
tion of working hours, and a decrease of 
unemployment. The mutual satisfaction 
of management and labor has brought about 
a feeling of partnership in the responsibili- 
ties confronting industry.” 


Problems Still to be Met 


“‘Somewhere in each industry we reach a 
point where the effectiveness of further in- 
creased production no longer expresses itself 
in benefits, but success in meeting the prob- 
lems of production encourages us to meet 
with energy and determination other prob- 
lems which confront management and 
which will make for further progress. Among 
many problems, that of distribution is now 
engaging our best thought. In its solution 
we may find one of the means of either 
maintaining or even improving our present 
prosperity. 

‘‘Wise management has been an impor- 
tant contributory cause to our present 
prosperity. We have been witnessing a 
change in the control of industry from in- 
dividual ownership to corporate owner- 
ship, and from large individual holdings in 
corporate ownership to diversified holdings. 
With more than 15,000,000 stockholders in 
our corporations, and the number increas- 
ing daily, we are reaching a position where 
demagogic interference with business prog- 
ress will be frowned on. Good management 
will.not be interfered with. Public confi- 
dence will be maintained by fair dealing. 
Management may concentrate its energy 
on constructive programs. Prosperity must 
follow in an industrial nation rich in natural 
resources, agricultural wealth, and having 
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as a basic policy the encouragement 
private initiative.” 

With efficient management must. 
linked power, the growth of which has h 
one of the outstanding events in our }| 
terial advance. No man in the Unj 
States is better qualified to speak of { 
phase than Samuel Insull, president of 
Commonwealth Edison Company of ( 
cago, and many other large public-uti 
enterprises. He is not only a power: 
power but a keen and balanced observer! 
this interview with him shows: 

“Since Adam Smith, economists ger 
ally agree that labor is the basis of wea 
using the terms labor and wealth in | 
broadest economic sense. If that is | 
whatever tends to increase the produc} 
capacity of labor also contributes’ dire 
to increasing the available supply of wea_ 

“Capital, the dictionary says, is ‘we:| 
employed in or available for producti 
the aggregate of the products of indus, 
directly available for the support of hun; 
existence, or for promoting additional | 
duction.’ 

“It follows that as wealth is increa; 
capital is increased; as capital is increas: 
under normal conditions, productive 
tivities should increase, and consequer | 
general prosperity, if other conditions ; 
normal, should increase.’ 


Labor and Time Saved 


“Prosperity is best promoted, theref| 
by encouraging the influences that make | 
increased wealth. Evidence of it has mt. 
plied year by year since Watt perfected 
steam engine, and Arkwright his spinr 
jenny in 1769. As labor-saving | 
have been developed and used—by peo) 
and nations, and even by groups or | } 
prosperity has increased. 

“Take, for example, the publiga | 
services, with some of which I happen te 
engaged. These services are better in’: 

country than anywhere else on earth, lars | 
because there has been less restriction i 
upon the private initiative and enterp | 
applied to their development. They hi: 
in turn, contributed greatly to 4 
prosperity, because they have so grei| 
saved labor and time and so have incre | 
our productive capacity. | 

“This labor-saving and time-saving 
through every detail of American life; ¢ 
and speed of communication multi | 
the telephone; getting about in cities fa 
tated by electric transportation; q 
time and labor saved in the home bi 
multitude of devices, from the oven reg » 
tor on the gas range to the vacuum cleai} 
laundry equipment and automatic gasef 
house heating; personal efficiency and }} 
ductive capacity increased by electric lit : 
ing and multiplied by electric power. | 


“The economic effect of all this, as > 
flected in our general prosperity and I} 
standard of living, is recognized especi | 
by observers from abroad. It was 
phasized in a signed article some mor 
ago by Lord Rothermere, publisher of 
London Daily Mail. He found that 
national efficiency and the resultant |! 
standard of living were largely due to 
abundant supply of economical power. ' ; 
same conclusion is stressed by the 1 


ea ae —— a 


sentatives of the English labor unions \} 
toured this country as investigators of 
ditions in their respective trades. 

“Contributions of this class to gen! 
American prosperity are only in their » 
ginnings, provided development of the 
not discouraged. Superpower is an ex! ‘ 
ple. 

“The effect of superpower—whicliae fe 
the interconnection of electrical | 
and distributing systems—is to extend 
economic advantages of power nel 
areas and to insure continuity of sup) 
It is giving high-grade metropolitan elec! 
service to villages, hamlets and farms. -| 
increasing the economically available s) 
ply of power and light, and thus increas ¢ 
productive capacity. The consequent } 
this one development alone, if permit 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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i GENERAL 


Fisher has always insisted upon 
building enduring fine quality in- 
to its bodies —a fact well illus- 
trated by the use of genuine 
polished plate glass in all en- 
closed bodies bearing its symbol. 


It assures itself of an adequate 
supply of plate glass at lowest 
possible cost through the owner- 
ship of one of the largest plate 
glass companies in the world, 
with an annual production in 
excess of thirty million square 
feet a year. 


Because of this, Fisher has never, 
either through shortage or 
through price, been forced to 
sacrifice safety by the use of plate 
glass substitutes. 
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What do you see 
in this picture? 


It 1s an unretouched photograph 
taken from a motor-car 


Here is irrefutable evidence of how a certain 
kind of glass plays tricks with your eyes. The 
left doorway of the car is glazed with this glass 
—just common sheet glass such as you find on 
some cars. Note the strangely distorted house, 
its wobbly pillars and bulging walls. The house 
is not really like that. The distortions are 
caused by the waves and irregularities in the 
glass. 


Now, look through the windshield. And 
how do you see? You see normally, as if there 
were nothing at all between your eyes and the 
view. That is because the windshield is Plate 
Glass. Plate Glass cannot distort your vision. 
The method of making assures a clarity impos- 
sible to attain in other glass. 


Moreover, Plate Glass is extraordinarily 
tough. It has far greater resistance to break- 
age than ordinary glass. And less breakage 
means economy in the end. Then, too, because 
Plate Glass is so obviously a quality product, it 
lends beauty and distinction to your car. Insist 
upon having Plate Glass, not only on the new 
car you buy, but for glazing when you are 
replacing broken panes. Plate Glass Man- 
ufacturers of America, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


s Nodene Els 
is Like it 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
to develop unhampered, is beyond imagin- 
ing.” 

The triumph of American mass produc- 
tion is of course the automobile. Despite 
the periodic appearance of the bogy of 
saturation, the industry pursues its ever- 
widening way. It has brought new impetus 
to forge and factory, and enhanced our 
prestige overseas. In scope and activity it 
is perhaps the most typical of Yankee enter- 
prises. 

What might be designated as a general 
survey of the industry in its relation to pros- 
perity was made for me by Walter P. 
Chrysler, himself a dominant figure, in this 
fashion: 

“There was a time when journalists 
rarely asked automobile manufacturers for 
their opinions about current economic con- 
ditions, because the automotive industry 
was regarded as overdeveloped and inflated. 
Today the industry is rated by business 
men and bankers as one of the best means of 
judging the country’s economic condition, 
because the automobile manufacturer is so 
close to the people. The purchase of a home 
and the purchase of a motor car are the two 
most important purchases which the aver- 
age family makes. 

“First let us take a glance at the auto- 
motive industry itself. It ranks first in 
the country’s manufactures, having passed 
steel, meat packing and oil. Study freight- 
car loadings—a useful economic index—and 
you will see that the automotive-freight 
loadings exceed those of any other com- 
modity. Motor vehicles and parts are the 
third largest of all railroad shipments of 
manufactured articles in the United States. 
The automotive industry has an invested 
capital of nearly $2,000,000,000. It pays 
annually in wages and salaries more than 
$500,000,000. Surely such an industry can 
serve well in determining the country’s 
present economic health and what it faces 
tomorrow. 

“The automobile industry is enjoying 
good times for the simple reason that the 
American public has accepted individual 
motor transportation, and because the in- 
dustry today is giving far greater values 
than most other businesses. Motor cars in 
the United States cost 29 per cent less than 
they did before the World War, while the 
labor and materials used in manufacturing 
them cost from 60 to 70 per cent more.” 


Prosperity on Wheels 


‘“Why does prosperity for the automobile 
industry mean prosperity for the rest of the 
country? First of all, it means employment 
at high wages, directly and indirectly, to 
nearly 3,500,000 people. Second, it means 
good business for the iron, steel, plate glass, 
upholstery, leather, rubber, lumber, alu- 
minum, copper, tin, lead, zine, nickel, paint, 
oil and varnish industries. Third, it means 
good business for road building, which I 
believe is the largest of all construction in- 
dustries. Fourth, nearly 5,000,000 of the 
registered motor cars in the United States 
are onfarms. Improve the farmer’s means 
of transportation and you help him eco- 
nomically. Fifth, the automobile has made 
possible suburban developments which have 
added tremendously to real-estate values. 

“When an automobile manufacturer sur- 
veys markets to get better ideas about fu- 
ture demands, he first takes a glance at 
bank clearings. Bank clearings today indi- 
cate that the banks are handling a larger 
volume of business than ever since the war. 
He takes a look at freight-car loadings. 
These are high today. He studies figures 
about building. Today he finds that build- 
ing activities in most parts of the United 
States are very great. He studies em- 
ployment conditions. There is very little 
unemployment. He studies bank figures. 
Savings-banks deposits have set a new 
record. Hestudies insurance figures. Insur- 
ance companies are writing more insurance 
than ever before. 

“There are those who complain that the 
American people are willing to give up 
things in order to own a motor car and that 
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too many motor cars are not good for t] 
country. With that view I emphatical 
disagree, not because I am a motor-c 
manufacturer, but because I believe in ¢] 
motor car as a creator of economic wealt 

“Tell me the number of inhabitants 
country has and the number of register 
motor cars in that country, and I will t 
you something of the comforts and co 
veniences which the average family in th 
country are enjoying. Tell me to what e 
tent a country has developed its means 
transportation and communication, and 
ean tell fairly accurately how far th 
country has progressed economically a; 
socially. 

“There is a direct relationship betwe 
America’s economic prosperity and t) 
number of motor vehicles registered in t} 
United States. It is impossible to think 
the automotive industry as separate ay 
distinct, having no relationship with oth 
industries. 

“What is responsible for the gigant 
petroleum industry we have in Americ; 
The motor car. When Americans se) 
motor cars to the hundred-odd countri 
of the world they are shipping creators 
economic wealth.” 


Postponing the Rainy Day 


“There are also those who complain th 
the automotive industry has set the pa 
for deferred-payment buying and th 
people are mortgaging their future incom 
to too great extent. The deferred-payme 
plan can be abused just like anything ek 
but as practiced by the automotive indust 
it offers no dangers. The practice of t 
industry is to require 3314 per cent cas 
down payment on new cars, and 40 7 
cent on used cars. The balance is paid 
twelve equal monthly payments. Sevent 
five per cent of all automobiles purchas 
in the United States are purchased accor 
ing to such a plan. The average note giv 
at time of purchase of new cars is $528 aj 
on used cars $280. Paper outstanding | 
new motor vehicles last year total 
$972,000,000. That is a lot of money, b 
let it be recalled right here that tin 
payment losses last year were less than or 
fifth of 1 per cent. As the amount of tir 
in which to make payments i is increased t 
percentage of losses increases. The aul 
motive industry knows that. | 

“Credit is the basis of American bu 
ness. Without credit there would be lit. 
business. Selling automobiles on t 
deferred-payment plan is nothing more 
less than the utilization of credit. T 
point is that the extension of credit must | 
on a sound basis, and upon such a basis. 
the extension of automobile credit. 

“As I attempt to analyze the outlool| 
find only one thing that is disturbii 
Much has been said and printed about t 
temporary character of the countr 
prosperity. We have been told over a) 
over again that the first six months of 19 
would be very good and that the seco| 
six months would not be so good. Thi 
may be good reasons for such opinions-| 
do not know what they are—but I do kn | 
that when people begin to think that tin 
are going to get worse an atmosphere 
pessimism is created and that atmosphi 
has its influence. No automobile mar 
facturer can afford to deceive himself. | 
cannot tell himself that times are goi| 
to continue to be good, and he cannot | 
ahead with large production | 
times are going to change. 

“T have implicit confidence in the sai: 
ness of the American business man. } 
has gone through all kinds of experienc: 
He builds for the rainy day and then p> 
vides for the postponement of that day) 

“Times are good and they are going) 
continue to be good. We have no be 
justification for pessimism. Not everyc’ 
is satisfied with the volume or the Pott 


ness of his business, but some of thi 
complaints have to be discounted, as it } , 
been shown time and time again that ev! 
in the best of years there is always somec? 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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PONTIAC SIX 
Landau Sedan 


A masterly combination of style, stamina 
and thrift --- An ultra-smart Body by 
Fisher, finished in Sedge Green Duco - - - 
The spectacular power, speed and endurance 
that have established the Pontiac Six as the 
outstanding triumph of automotive history 
- - - Anda price that could only be achieved 
by an organization enjoying the advan- 


tages of General Motors’ gigantic pur- 
chasing power --- In short, Oakland’s 
answer to the demand for a low-cost 
enclosed six, combining the utmost 
in distinguished appearance and appoint- 
ments with that quality construction 
which is now recognized as the out- 
standing characteristic of the Pontiac Six. 


Pontiac Six Sedan or Coupe, $825. Oakland Six, companion to Pontiac Six, $1025 
to $1295. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


The Pontiac Six Landau Sedan is finished in Sedge Green 
Duco on body, hood and wheels, contrasting with satin 
black superstructure and fenders; French gray striping; rear 
quarter trimmed in dull leather and embellished with 
landau irons ... Upholstery: Fine texture wool velour 
of superior wearing qualities . .. Equipment items include 
nickel-plated radiator and Indian head radiator cap; VV 
windshield with automatic cleaner; rear vision mirror, dome 
light, sun visor, roller shades on rear windows, robe rail, foot 
rail, high speed window regulators and invisible door checks. 


Body by Fisher 
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Because a pipe “bites” 
no sign it’s teething! 


IT MAY BE a 


pipe “bites;” 


crying shame the way your 
but there’s no use sitting 


up nights nursing him as though he were 


sprouting teeth.. 


Chances are 
colic”... his 
with him. 


He’s not teething! 
it’s a slight touch of “tobac- 
tobacco probably disagrees 


Now there’s a remedy for this “pipe- 
bite” that’s recommended by all Doctors of 
Pipeology. It’s a sure-cure for every kind 


of pipe ailment. 


.. a perfect 
Pipes cry 


It is Granger Rough Cut 
pipe panacea! 
for it... for there’s not a bit 


of bite or burn in a billion bowlfuls of 


Granger... 


It’s such ripe old Burley 


tobacco... so perfectly mellowed. Mel- 
lowed as no other tobacco can be, for 
Granger owns exclusive rights to Wellman’s 


good old-fash 
Then, Gr 


ioned “ Mellowing Secret”. 
anger is rough cut (cut in 


large, slow-burning flakes). It smokes cooler 


than finely c 
cooler... Co 


ut tobaccos—several degrees 
ol, mellow and mild, Granger 


agrees with any pipe. And all pipes agree 
there’s no other tobacco like it. Not on this 
planet, anyway! 


GRANGER 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


cusa 1 Cut 


(Continued from Page 58) 
who either is not, or thinks he is not, getting 
as much business as the rest. 

“The way in which the Florida boom 
flattened out without serious consequences 
is a reassuring demonstration of the in- 
fluence of any easy-credit situation in 
facilitating orderly liquidation. 

“Despite the handicap of a backward 
spring and the sagging tendency of com- 
modity prices during most of the period, 
the volume of checks drawn in payment for 
goods, and freight carried by the railroads, 
has continued to exceed that of any previous 
year. Demand for labor is the most active 
since 1923. 

“We are constantly having changing 
currents in business. The business man with 
discernment who adapts himself to them 
prospers, while he who gets into the eddy 
does not.” 

The earlier vicissitudes of motor-car pro- 
duction were largely born of lack of syn- 
chronization with consumption. During 
the last few years, however, scientific 
stabilizing influences have been in opera- 
tion, and they have fortified the industry 
against setbacks. Since the automobile 
is an index to general prosperity and 
touches 80 per cent of all the people every 
day, the effect has been far-reaching. 

No producers have achieved this stabili- 
zation to a greater extent than the General 
Motors Corporation, which, in diversity of 
product and volume of sales, is the biggest 
motor organization in the world. Just how 
its system operates was explained to me by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the cor- 
poration. He said: 

“Entirely aside from the basic economic 
advantages that this country enjoys and 
the peculiar psychology of its people, there 
is another phase which, if more thoroughly 
appreciated, is capable of contributing 
much toward prosperity. This factor deals 
with the stabilization of the country’s 
business activity. 

“ Anything that will cause industrial ac- 
tivity to proceed along a straight line, 
moving in harmony with growth in popula- 
tion and wealth, is much to be desired. 
Though it is generally recognized that the 
difference in total volume of business be- 
tween what we term good times and bad 
is a relatively small proportion of the total, 
still a stabilizing influence that affects even 
a part of this difference would be an impor- 
tant contribution to the larger welfare.” 


Stabilizing Influences 


“Many stabilizing influences have de- 
veloped during the past few years. Im- 
portant among them is the Federal Reserve 
System. Given a satisfactory financial 
system, the next important factor in the 
stabilization of industry seems to me to be 
the reduction of what I might term the 
float—that is, the amount of merchandise 
that is absorbed in the various channels of 
distribution from the primary sources of 
production to the points of final consump- 
tion. 

“Were it possible for production, whether 
of the manufacturer or of the farmer, to be 
exactly synchronized with consumption, 
and given the most efficient possible system 
of distribution from one to the other— 
which means a minimum amount of mer- 
chandise in the float—the demands on our 
financial resources would not only be re- 
duced, but a fundamental contribution 
would be made to the stabilization of our 
industrial conditions and to the mainte- 
nance of prosperity throughout the nation. 

“The highly efficient manner in which 
our railroads are now being operated has 
contributed greatly to reducing the float. 
This brings the consumer closer to the 
producer. 

“As a result of the disastrous experience 
of merchants and manufacturers caught 
with large inventories following the war, 
there has been a natural and sound trend 
on the part of all the agents of distribution 
to work closer than ever before to the con- 
sumer demand. It has a tremendous in- 
fluence in reducing the float. : 
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“The economics of this whole cycle 
operation has been a subject of inten; 
study by General Motors Corporatio: 
with whose operations I am, of course, » 
intimate contact. I think I can perhaj 
illustrate what I mean by stabilization | 
business as a factor contributing to +]! 
prosperity of our people by outlining brief 
what has been experienced and accor 
plished in this direction. 

“Before attempting an explanation | 
might first be pointed out that the aut) 
motive industry is the largest in point . 
volume of any industry in the Unit 
States. It is much more important th: 
this statement implies. This results fro 
the great diversity of materials necessa) 
to make the complete vehicle—a fact thy 
can hardly be appreciated unless an jj) 
tensive study of the detailed compone; 
parts of the modern motor car, truck or bj 
is made. Every motor-car manufactur 
gives employment on the production sii| 
to a large number of direct workers. Ina) 
dition, he purchases from tens of thousan(| 
of independent suppliers, who, in turn, er 
ploy in the aggregate many workers. 

“As a matter of fact, there are very fe! 
communities of any consequence in t), 
manufacturing sections of the country who 
prosperity is not directly influenced by #] 
activity of the motor-car industry. Cons 
quently anything that serves to stabili 
the automotive industry will have an a_ 
preciable effect on the stabilization of i| 
dustry in general, not only directly but = . 
the cumulative standpoint.” 


Remedying Overproduction 


“The automotive industry, up to thela| : 
two or three years, did not follow t) 
usual cycle of industrial activity, due 
the fact that through practically its enti) 
history up to that point the limiting fact 
had been production rather than distrib | 
tion. The industry had not reached ti) 
stabilization stage, but was increasing © 
such a rate that even in periods of reduc 
industrial activity the demand still e 
ceeded the supply. The year 1923 was t\| 
best, up to that time, the industry hi 
ever had. Production was speeded up > 
the utmost and plant capacity and deale) 
stocks were built up in anticipation of 
still further accelerated demand in +) 
spring of 1924. 

“Because of a falling off in general i| 
dustry, unseasonable weather, and failu | 
to attain a state of stabilization, there { 
sulted overproduction. An adjustmneai | 
to take place, and a curtailment in produ’ 
tion followed. Workmen were laid 0 
schedules to suppliers were either cancel 
or materially reduced, and the buyi 
power of the enormous ‘number of worke, 
directly and indirectly dependent upon t | 
industry both on the production and m« 
chandising side shrank. The industry hi 
apparently reached the point where, in t 
future, it had to conform more closely | 
the cycles of business activity to which : 
other industries were subject. 

“As a result of all this we felt that 

f 
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better system could be evolved, and pl 
ceeded to work out a plan, the broad und 
lying principle of which was a more dire’ 
relationship between the corporation ast 
producer and the public as the consumer. 
“A study was first made to determi 
each month’s quota of cars as a part 
the total year’s retail or actual consum 
tion. It was found that twice the avera 
were sold at retail in April, and thr 
times as many as in December. Furth: 
each month appeared to have a fairly co) 
sistent proportion. Manifestly it would | 
impossible to produce each month the ¢ | 
act number that was needed for that pé . 
ticular month. Such a procedure wou 
have required on the part of both man 
facturers and suppliers plant equipment ai 
organization sufficient at all times to fill t 
needs of the biggest month, or twice 
much as was necessary if an average COU 
be maintained. This would have neces 
tated unreasonable capital investment ai | 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Waar a shock when those ladies of the 
_lorgnettes, returning primly from Sunday 
“service, first saw @ woman piloting one of 
those snorting, jerky horseless carriages of 
the early century down the avenue. 


And yet today—less than a generation later 
—mother and daughter flip a coin to deter- 
mine who shall have the car. 


A “New Day”’ has indeed dawned! But 
greater far than the change that has come to 
_ pass in woman’s attitude toward motor cars, 
has been the change in cars themselves. 


Milady of today loves things mechanical 
“no whit more than her grandmother did. 
But thanks to the tremendous engineering 
strides made during the past decade she 
need know nothing of mechanical things. 


-Anpv Witu Tuts New Day Have Come 
i Many New Prosiems 


The woman of today is concerned, how- 
-ever—vitally concerned—with the problems 
and difficulties of an entirely new set of 
motoring conditions—of crowded trafic— 
of starting, stopping and turning with quick- 
_hess and ease—of obtaining maximum safety 
_always—of comfort and roominess with- 
out excessive bulk—of performance that 
matches her every mood and 
beauty that matches her mode. 
To serve the modern woman 
satisfactorily (and her husband 
too!) today’s car must pos- 
sess an entirely new nim- 
bleness, a new ease of 
handling and driving, 
new economy, new 
endurance, 
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Fair woman as a MOLOTISL:.)” 
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greater roominess, comfort and smartness. Cat ica 
Long years ago, Paige- Jewett engineers co 
foresaw the coming of this ‘“‘New Day”’ 
and set about designing a car that would 
master not only some—but every single one 
of these myriad “‘ New Day” problems. 


How natural, therefore, - 
that in the latest Baige anda 
Jewett Sixes you find the fullest embodiment 

| ““New Day” engineering. You find 
cars that respond eagerly to your lightest 
touch—cars that flash instantly ahead 
when the traffic tower signals ““go’’—that 
come to cushioned rest the instant you touch 
their Paige-hydraulic 4-wheel brakes— 
powerful cars, smart and distinctive cars. 


A. New Day Car Is Wairtinc For You 
To Taxes Its WHEEL 


You women who enjoy the thrill of driv- 
ing have waiting pleasant surprises in abun- 
dance the moment you take the wheel of a 
new Paige or Jewett. Without obligation— 
ask your dealer to bring one to your door. 


Assets of $20,000,000 


Worldwide Dealer 
Organization 


One of the Newest and 
Finest Plants in the 
Industry 


17 Years Under One 
Management Building Fine 
Cars Exclusively 


Never Reorganized— 
Never Refinanced 


(804) 


| 
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PAIGE & JEWETT SIXES ep 
New -Day Cars for New-Day Deeds Sa 
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he’ give’ to a Linoleum 
floor makes it comfortable 
and quiet! 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


Office of Brown, Crosby and Company, 
New York City, showing its smooth, 
resilient floor of Blabon’s Linoleum. 


Cross-section illustrating the 
resiliency of a Blabon floor 
of Linoleum. 


Hard, unyielding floors jar the nerves at 
every step, and are soon tiring. 

Elasticity in a floor absorbs shocks, and re- 
duces the strain on the nerves and feet. 

That’s the beauty of Blabon floors of Lino- 
leum. Because they are made of ground cork 
and oxidized linseed oil, they have a smooth 
resilient surface. Socomfortable to walk upon! 

Blabon floors are quiet, too—without noise 
from moving feet or chairs to disturb;—so 
essential in a busy office! 

Blabon floors of Plain or Inlaid Linoleum 
are tough and wear-resisting. Their soft color- bs 


When you visit the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition at 
Philadelphia, see the 
displays of Blabon’s 
Linoleum at these 
locations: The Blabon 
Exhibit in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Wall Paper 
House in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Shippen 
House on High Street 
(Good Housekeeping’s 
Model Home). 


ings and refined patterns go clear through to Dhamnt : a 
the burlap back, and last as long as the Ger Setomce 
linoleum itself. eee 


Because they are easy to clean, and never 


esd ida 
need expensive refinishing, Blabon floors are | 
if 
f 


economical to maintain. a. : 
The modern method of cementing linoleum oe 
down over builders’ deadening felt insures 
watertight seams which are practically invisi- 
ble, and adds much to the beauty and per- 
manency of a Blabon floor. 

Ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold 
by home-furnishing and department stores. 

Write our Advisory Bureau of Interior Dec- 
oration for suggestions without cost to you. 


Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the 
Modern Home,” sent free, upon request. 


ipt of 20 i 
The George W. Blabon Company pe sen ina 
Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 


ONS 


Linoleum 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, “Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
resulted in lower efficiency in operation, 
due to the building up and tearing down 
of production schedules in following the 
cycle already described. Further, it would 
have affected the quality of the product 
and been a source of great dissatisfaction. 
A compromise on a scientific basis that 
would equalize these factors to the largest 
possible degree and inject the greatest 
efficiency into the whole cycle without un- 
duly burdening anyone was necessarily 
the answer. 

“General Motors’ procedure provides 
that at the beginning of each manufacturing 
year an estimate be made as to the probable 
retail-sales demand for each and every 
product that is manufactured within the 
corporation for the following year. Many 
factors contribute to the estimate, and the 
best judgment is exercised in weighing 
them. Next a compromise is established 
between production and consumption as 
measured by actual retail sales, to the end 
that the fluctuations of production will be 
limited as much as possible without over- 
burdening the dealer organizations. The 
result gives a monthly production quota 
which, in the aggregate, must equal the 
estimated yearly retail sales, with a reason- 
able working stock always on hand. 

“Not only are General Motors’ factories 
scheduled on the basis of this program but, 
through its various purchasing depart- 
ments, the factories of its tens of thousands 
of suppliers as well. As a rough estimate I 
should say that more than 250,000 direct 
workers are involved in these various trans- 
actions. If the estimate of retail sales for 
the year is correct, no changes need be 
made. This, of course, is unlikely, al- 
though experience has shown that it is 
possible to estimate very accurately. It is 
necessary, therefore, to keep actual experi- 
ence in harmony with the year’s estimate 
as the year progresses. 

“To effect this, reports are required from 
more than 20,000 dealers three times every 
month. Thesereports give certain statistical 
information, such as the number of retail 
sales actually made, the number of cars on 
hand, and other factors, all of which supply 
the necessary information for consideration 
at the end of each month as to whether any 
adjustment is necessary. One month’s ex- 
perience does not necessarily justify any 
correction in the program. A second 
month’s indication of a similar trend might 
warrant a moderate increase or decrease of 
the fundamental index of consumption for 
the year. This would reflect a moderate in- 
crease or decrease in the schedule of the 
particular product involved.” 


Month-by-Month Scheduling 


“Thus month-by-month adjustments are 
effected and the production schedule of our 
institution is synchronized with actual con- 
sumption. Since it has such direct contact 
with its retail outlets, the automotive in- 
dustry can accomplish more in the direction 
of reducing the float than any other big 
activity. A wide adoption of the system 
means a further antidote against industrial 
depression.” 

Two contributory factors to our pros- 
perity—the motion picture and the radio— 
deserve a place in this symposium, because 
they make for the contentment which keeps 
the channels of production open, and also 
help to pile up volume of output. First let 
us get the point of view of the movie 
magnate as given to me by Adolph Zukor, 
president of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation: 

“Prosperity in the United States will 
continue because our economic life is based 
on thesound principles of democracy. Even 
the poorest man has an opportunity to 
forge ahead to the richest rewards, and this 
is as true today as it was in the days of 
Lincoln, our so-called intelligentzia to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“Moreover, in America, more than any- 
where else in the world, business and in- 
dustry are carried forward on the doctrine 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. Thus, 
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our wages are far and away the highest 
the world. If high wages have increas 
costs of production, they also have increas 
the outlet for our products. It is no a 
dent of our national temperament that { 
scale of living in this country is higher tl 
anywhere else in the world. Americ: 
make more money, and therefore are jy 
position to spend more money. If, 
spending money, they occasionally | 
broke, they are not faced with the horrj 
specter of want and misery for the bala) 
of their lives, for they know there are pler 
of opportunities to come back again. 
“The motion-picture industry takes pr’ 
in the fact that its business is doing 
share in prosperity. Basically, of cour 
we have increased the purchasing power 
the people by giving them theatrical ent 
tainment at a cheap box-office price. Tod; 
in America, there is no excuse for anybo| 
to forgo entertainment on the score of | 
pense, as the motion picture has broug| 
the finest stories and plays by the forem; 
authors into the smallest hamlets at a 
which puts these productions within j 
reach of everyone. The motion picture, 
its duplication of prints from the samen) 
ative, represents the genius of America} 
quantity production at low cost.” 


| 


Magnets That Draw the Crowd 


“The films are contributing to our pr| 
perity in other ways that are just beginni 
to be appreciated. For instance, pho 
plays have had an enormous influence 
the distribution of American clothi 
household furnishings, and other living | 
cessories. This influence of the Americ 
motion picture is universal in its nature, 

“The picture theater likewise is doing 
share toward promoting business. As} 
from increasing the surrounding rea 
values, the motion-picture theater has be 
proved times without number to be a tra 
magnet in the smaller towns. In 7 
places in the West, merchants in t 
without theaters have formed com 
enterprises which built and opera' 
ture houses because their presence insu 
trade from the surrounding territory, | 

“The picture business is proving i 
in the continued prosperity of this ¢ 
by embarking on the greatest ext 
movement in the history of the 
Not only are we investing large sums 
production of bigger pictures but all 0} 
the country beautiful theaters are goir 
as enduring symbols of the moti 
ture’s progress and belief in the fut 

No development of the last five ye 
been more remarkable than that oi 
radio. As Mr. O’Leary pointed out in | 
interview, the industry began only hali 
decade ago, yet we are now spendi 
$1,000,000 a day on radio sets and parts. | 
the following statement by Major Gene 
James G. Harbord, president of the Rac 
Corporation of America, you get the efit 
of this new agency on life and prosperii 

“When a business man is asked t 
causes that contribute to the present pri 
perity he naturally gives some rather ob’ 
ous generalities, and only becomes concré 
and definite when he assigns the credit 
the activity with which he is associat 
So many things contribute to indiyidt 
success or. failure and to national prosper! 
that the connection between cause 4 
effect is sometimes obscure. 

“Our country suffered a business revel 
in 1921, following the rush of prosperity 
the years just preceding, and at this distan 
it now looks as though business had m 
calculated and overexpanded. If that, 
true, it may be depended upon that as lo. 
as those who graduated from the school 
experience in the class of 1921 remain att 
head of business establishments they W 
watch their steps and proceed cautious) 
They may not be able to hand on thi 
diplomas to their successors, but they W 
not themselves forget the teachings of t 
school in which they won them. I consid) 
that one of the wholesome features of t 
present prosperity. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Thousands of cars are equipped with | 
Gabriel Snubbers by the dealers who 
sell them, before they go to their owners. 
For the simple reason that these deal: 
ers want their customers to enjoy the 
economy and greater riding comfort: 
which Gabriels always bring to any ear. 


The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Co. 
\ Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


f-- 


(- 


How Gabriels Work 


; “When your car hits a bump, 
the car springs compress, and 
the slack in the Gabriel belt is 
{ taken up by expansion of the 
coil spring ‘‘B’’. Then as the 
. rebound of the car spring com- 
mences, the 444 coils “A’”’ (giv- 
| ing up to 180 sq. ins. of friction 
surface) immediately tighten 
and begin to create friction on 
| the brass band between them. 
This resistance increases grad- 
ually—returning the car springs 
to their normal position with- 
} out a jerk or abrupt stop. The 
result is that those in the car 
stay on the seats and are not 
bounced or jolted from them. 


red 


~~, 


Gabriel—and Only Gabriel— Is a Snubber 
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The spring puts 
MAIC into 


“YANKEE” 
No. 130-A 


UST PUSH! The spring 

in handle and ““Yankee’’ 
Spiral do the work for you 
—and save your time. 


Without loss of a sec- 
ond, the spring brings 
handle back ready for the 
next push. 


And the tension keeps 
blade in screw-slot, leay- 
ing one hand free to hold 
work. 


One handed, you can 
quickly drive (or draw) 
screws in the most difficult 
places with this ‘“Yankee”’ 
Quick-Return Spiral 
Ratchet Screw-driver No. 
130-A. 


Right-hand Ratchet, 
Left-hand Ratchet and 
Rigid. Three sizes of bits. 


No. 130-A. Standard size 
No.131-A. Heavy pattern 
No. 135. = Light pattern 


““VYankee’’ Spiral Ratchet Screw- 
drivers, without the Quick-Return fea- 
ture, No. 30-A, No. 31-A, No. 35: 


Write for FREE ‘‘Yankee’’ Tool Book 


Shows how ‘* Yankee’’ Tools make’ 
work easier: Ratchet Bit Braces, 
Ratchet Breast, Hand, Chain and Bench 
Drills. Automatic Push Drills. Plain 
Screw-drivers.. Ratchet Tap-wrenches. 
Vises—removable base. Etc. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Sell ‘‘Yankee”’ 
Tools 


**Yankee’’ on the 
tool you buy means 
utmost in quality, 
efficiency and dura- 
bility. 


Nortu Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Make BetlHy Mechanics) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
“There can scarcely be a doubt that the 


‘election of President Coolidge, with his 


policies of conservatism, generated the cur- 
rent of confidence that has produced the 
prosperity we have, and in my judgment 


that prosperity is on a firmer basis than , 


that which characterized the American 
business of an earlier day. 

“Improved railroad facilities, the re- 
action from the melancholy experiment of 
government management, have speeded up 
the delivery of supplies and enabled re- 
tailers to avoid the risks of overstocking. 
Overexpansion among the multitude of re- 
tailers, jobbers and manufacturers appears 
to be absent. Those men are not buying 
more than they can digest commercially. 
If these things are true the present pros- 
perity does not call for the usual warnings 
of conservative counsel. 

“The Federal Reserve banks have ex- 
ercised a healthy restraining influence upon 
the financial structure, which has now 
proved itself a workable, flexible’ and sound 
facility. The morale of the country has 
been steadily improving. I doubt whether 
there has ever been a period during which 
prosperity has been shared so equitably.”’ 


Radio’s Place in the Home 


“While the advent of radio can be trans- 
lated into terms of increased commerce, in- 


creased employment and increased pros-— 


perity, its greatest contribution to the 
present wholesome state of the nation lies 
in its substantial influence toward content- 
ment in the home. Radio is forging closer 
family ties. Boys are coming in from the 
streets. There is more dancing inside and 
less outside. Sermons are shorter, but they 
are traveling faster and farther, and are 
reaching the remote places. 

“To a certain extent prosperity is a state 
of mind. The agricultural sections of our 
country, even more than the cities, have 
been benefited by the social influence of 
radio. More and more this translates itself 
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into economic advantage for the farmer and 
for the nation as a whole. Radio is short- 
ening distances and abolishing misunder- 
As this process’ continues, the 
prosperity which comes to cities first will 
reach the farming sections more quickly.” 

One of our biggest national assets and a 
factor in our economic well-being is the 
sane and intelligent attitude of organized 
labor toward dislocation. Let William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, voice the sentiment of his 
colleagues: 

“Tn its attitude toward the general strike 
the American Federation of Labor dis- 
closes how distinctively American our 
labor movement is. 

“‘One of the distinguishing features of 
America is the reward attached to ability 
to achieve. There has been, and still is, 
opportunity for the competent to move 
steadily upward. There is an essential 
democracy in American relations that con- 
ceives of no permanent barriers between 
various social groups with irreconcilable 
group interests. Basic in labor’s creed is 
the conception that progress for social 
groups involves reciprocal forces and that 
sustained betterment for any one group 
exerts a lifting pull on all the others. So 


we have an American standard of wages to_ 


provide an American standard of living 
made possible by an American standard of 
efficiency, and maintaining a purchasing 
demand which absorbs American quantity 
production. 

“American labor believes that progress 
comes from sustained constructive build- 
ing, and that the conference room is the 
surest road to wise decisions on labor re- 
lations. 

“We hold that the interests of all con- 
cerned with production are interdependent, 
though. not identical, and that as a pre- 
requisite to orderly progress each functional 
group should organize upon a voluntary 
basis in order to make its contribution to 
the joint undertaking with comprehensive 
understanding of the needs and potential 


Big Methods for Handling Big Industry 
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service represented. Joint confere 
gradually builds up a body of custo; 
understanding of the needs and poten 
industrial regulations. Conferences | 
mutual problems thus develop understa 
ing, methods, decisions, and a whole syst 
that moves steadily forward. New pe 
in progress are crystallized in collect 
agreements which constitute part of 
organization of industry. A strike wit 
the industry is for the purpose of promot 
collective bargaining. 

“The policies of organized labor, 
technic of labor’s relations which it 
helped to develop, are part of our indust 
structure and part of our social structuy 


{ 
| 
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Labor’s Policy 


“American labor has its ideals, 
believes can best be realized by substan 
additions to those things which will 9, 
the way to greater opportunities. ‘ | 
method by which these gains are mad, 
the collective agreement. This net 
the reverse of the general strike 
violates contracts and destroys resin 
upon which collective bargaining is bas 

‘“When the workers of all industries 
down their tools and go on general str| 
the effect of that action is not to strengt 
the cause of the workers who could not 
an equitable working agreement for #]| 
industry, or to further collective civili 
life. The general strike is a revolt 
the nation and can be justified only Ww 
revolution is justified. 

“The general strike has no placa | 
plans or the policies of the American la| 
movement. We place our faith in edy 
tional methods, and seek betterm: 
through constructive policies that ene 
us successively to raise standards of life; 
work and to realize larger possibilities 
each succeeding generation.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a | 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with he « 
| 

| 


tributory causes of our: pragperitys The, 
last will appear in an early issue. 
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fens cand if Thoughts like butterflies 
| ‘fee away — sometimes 
mever to return . . . 


one, the popular stand- 

ard gift and business 
model, with 18 inches 
of lead up its sleeve, 


gold-filled at 85 


} 


Net them ere they pass. That lit- 
tle thought of yours today may be 
the big idea of tomorrow. 


Don’t let it get away. Don't let it 
drift unfruitful from your mind. 
Put it on Paper! 

v v v 


| Success waits on the man who 
[f keeps in line with his thinking 
f that first friend of an active brain, 


| 
. the name ts on the pencil 
~ i 
; Your Eversharp 
will never clog, 
jam or scratch 
if you use only 
the leads that 
) 
: 


come in this 
Red Top box 


1926, The Wahl Company, Chicago 
The Wahl Co. Ltd., Toronto 
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“J. J.,” Pax demanded, 
pearls real?” 

‘How should I know?” 

“That’s what everybody says. But what 
gets me is that nobody seems to care. Not 
even Angela.” 

“You can’t tell anything about Angela. 
Set the bag aboard, Julius, and go back to 
the house.” 

She came aboard herself, glanced at the 
cozy breakfast table and said, ‘‘I could do 
with a cup of coffee if there’s any left. Had 
mine at six and I’ve been working at the 
office ever since.” 

“‘T’ll hot it up. There’s toast and honey. 
Why doesn’t Angela care? Is she so filthy 
rich?” 

‘She shared their inheritance with Cliff, 
but he’s since made lots more for them 
both. Angela has been from childhood a 
constitutional spendthrift. Their father 
knew her failing and made Cliff conserva- 
tor. She.resents that. Cliff gives her a fat 
allowance and she owes that some months 
in advance. Cliff’s generous but strict. 
Sometimes they have gorgeous rows about 
Angela’s extravagances.”’ 

“Well, she looks de luxe.” 

“Worse than that. She’s an economic 
paralytic or moron. When she starts on a 
spending spree there’s no holding her. I 
really don’t approve Angela, though other- 
wise she seems virtuous enough. Doesn’t 
drink much or gamble or cut up that I’ve 
heard of.” 

“Nobody would hear of it,’’ Lanty said. 

“There’s something in that. She likes 
you two, but that’s nothing to be ashamed 
of. Angela’s strong in her favors and dis- 
favors. You made a hit with your trustee, 
Paxc’ 

“Nasty brute,’’ Pax commented from 
the stove. ‘‘Mother scarcely laid to rest 
and now he’s trying to shove back the clock 
to my age. Those pale eyes of his make me 
shiver. If I were with him long I’d poke 
?em out.” 

““Not so easy. It would be like trying to 
poke out the eyes of a dead fish. Ever do 
that when you were a little nipper?”’ 

“Yes. Allkidsdo. Theyroll. I'll bet he 
swiped the pearls, partly for spite, partly to 
make up the deficit due us.” 

“Shut up,’”’ Lanty growled. 

“There he goes again. Twining had the 
cheek to ask us to visit him, and he had 
the more disgusting cheek to tell me that 
mother had endowed me with her fullest 
gifts of charm and beauty besides what I 
already had of my own.” 

“What did you hit him with?” 

“My native wit. Told him that father 
had endowed me with his strong prejudices 
besides such as I might form for myself.” 

“A proper meat ax,” J. J. said approv- 
ingly. ‘‘Let’s go and see how far we get 
before we’re overhauled and searched.” 

A small freckled messenger boy came 
walking down the wharf. At sight of J. J. 
in the cockpit his eyes lightened. 

‘Bin huntin’ the taown over fur you-all, 
Miss Jasmine. Tellygram.” 

J.J. took the slip and signed it, handing 
the messenger boy a quarter. ‘‘Good scout, 
Reddy.” 

She ripped open the envelope, 
handed it to Lanty, who read aloud: 

“Runabout car owned and driven by 
Roseberry Twining burst front tire and 
skidded this morning two A.M. on Dixie 
Highway, this side St. Augustine. Twining 
picked up unconscious from concussion and 
evidently robbed of pocketbook and vyal- 
uables. Hospital pronounces condition not 
serious. Was alone in car on way from Jax 
to Palm Beach.” 

“Now what,” said J. J., 
about that?”’ 

“Precious little,” Lanty said, “but I can 
guess a lot.” 

“So can I,” eagerly, from Pax. 

“Well, guess out loud. Then I’ll have to 
scoot up to the office and shoot in a story. 
That shan’t delay us long.” 


“were those 


then 


“do you know 
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Lanty, mindful of Cliff’s request, said 
nothing. Besides, he wanted to think. But 
Pax was under no restraint. 

“‘Twining’s a liar. He told me after our 
first dance that he was going out to send 
away his chauffeur, as Dade would put him 
up for the night. This wire shows that he 
had no chauffeur and that he didn’t spend 
the night with Dade. He was making off to 
put those pearls in a safe place, and he got 
bumped and some thugs, nice and handy, 
went through him before the next car came 
along. Or they might have been on a car 
right behind.” 

“You might print that version, J. J.,” 
Lanty said dryly. 

“Thanks. We’ve a suit or two pending 
now.” 

“Well, then, get your half of our joint 
wit busy, Lanty,’’ Pax said crisply. 

“J. J. would be tempted to publish my 
theory. Then Twining could bring suit and 
recover the amount of the deficit.” 

J. J. stepped off onto the wharf. “T’ll 
stop at the yacht club on my way back and 
tell Cliff about it. Shan’t be gone long. 
About an hour.”’ 

“Let me tell Cliff,” Lanty said. “That’ll 
save time.” 

J.J. shot him a keen look from her violet 
eyes. ‘I believe you’re holding out on me. 
Is time saving the only reason?”’ 

ee No.”’ 

“Then gotoit. Iseem tosmell a scandal 
in high life. However, Rosey makes no hit 
with me.” 

She hurried off. Lanty, who was in work 
clothes, shifted into shore ones. Pax eyed 
him suspiciously. 

“Look here, what do you know about 
this?” 

““Tell you when I come back. When I’ve 
seen how Angela takes this news—if I’m 
let.” 

“Angela? Why Angela?”’ 

“Because. Last night Cliff asked me to 
keep mum. But I’ll use my own discretion 
about that with you and J.J. I’m tosome 
extent a possible suspect myself.” 

ce Rot.’’ 

“‘Let’s hope so. Shan’t be long.” 

He went through the garage to the Street, 
hailed a taxi and drove to the yacht club, 
where, on going aboard the Hyacinth, he 
found Cliff breakfasting on fruit and cereal. 
Lanty told him the news, to which Cliff lis- 
tened with a grim face. 

“‘T’ll tell Angela that,”’ he said and rose. 
*‘She’s still in bed. Just wait a minute, will 
you, Lanty?”’ And then as if reading some- 
thing in the boy’s eyes, Cliff said briefly 
though not unpleasantly, ‘‘It wouldn’t get 
you anywhere to see how she takes this bit 
of news. I doubt if it tells me anything and 
I know her pretty well.” 

Lanty waited. The steward came into 
the chart room to clear away the breakfast 
things, having seen the master go out. 

“Good morning, sir,’’ he said to Lanty. 

“Morning, steward.’”’ Lanty had ob- 
served the man the night before and had 
not been favorably impressed. The man 
was of nondescript type, rather like the 
table steward of a liner, cosmopolitan, a 
mongrel of sorts. It had seemed to Lanty, 
who was accustomed to well-trained sery- 
ants, that nothing much of what went on 
round the table escaped the fellow; that 
he watched and listened even while serving 
swiftly. 

With a definite object in view, Lanty now 
saidin atoneofbarber-shop gossip: ‘‘ Rather 
a serious accident to one of the guests here 
aboard last night, steward. His car went 
off the road just this side St. Augustine and 
threw him out, and while he was lying 
stunned some lowbrow went through him 
for all he had on him.” 

The steward seemed to freeze for an in- 
stant. Lanty, watching him closely, de- 
tected a tremor in one hand holding the 
dishes. 

“Who was that, sir?”’ 

“Mr. Twining.” 


The steward set down the bowl of cereal. 
“You say he was robbed, sir?”’ 

“Yes, stripped of money and whatever 
else was in his pockets.’’ 

‘“And the car wrecked?” 

Lanty did not fail to observe the focus of 
the steward’s thought, which was on a 
property rather than a personal damage. 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“Was Mr. Twining badly injured, sir?” 

“The wire merely said he had a concus- 
sion of the brain.” 

““A wire to Mr. Hathaway, sir?”’ 

“No, to me. Mr. Twining was an old 
friend of my family.” 

A bell rang. The steward hurried out. 
Lanty thought the man seemed more inter- 
ested than such an episode would warrant 
in one new to his position and to whom 
Twining was a stranger. 

As he was reflecting on this the steward 
returned. ‘‘Mrs. Kane asks would you be 
so kind as to step into her cabin, sir. This 
way, sir.’ 

Lanty followed, to be ushered into a 
beautiful and spacious cabin, such as is to 
be found only on a big house boat like the 
Hyacinth. Angela, in a rose-cendréenegligee 
trimmed with lace, was sitting up in bed 
leaning back on silken pillows. Cliff was 
standing, his elbows resting on the foot- 
board of the bed. 

“Good morning, Lanty,’”’ Angela said in 
her indolent voice. ‘‘So your trustee has 
gone and got himself smashed up. Now 
why should he have done that?” 

Lanty glanced at Cliff, then finding noth- 
ing there but a tacit permission to speak as 
he saw fit, answered gently: ‘‘No doubt he 
had his reasons, Mrs. Kane.” 

Angela laughed. ‘Reasons for pitching 
out on his head?” 

“Reasons for being there to pitch out— 
or get pitched out.” 

Angela laughed. ‘‘There, you see, Cliff? 
I told you that Lanty was keen.’”’ One 
round snowy arm reached to the bed table. 
She picked up her cigarette holder, the one 
she had used at dinner. It was a curious 
design, a boat hook, the staff carved in some 
fine white cabinet wood and about eighteen 
inches long. The metal head was of gold, 
the slender Russian cigarette fitting in the 
outward thrusting part used for fending 
off. Lanty watched her in a fascinated way 
as she thrust in the cigarette. He took a 
match from the tray and offered it. 

“Thanks. Then you think that Rosey 
staged his show?” 

“T think that somebody staged it,’”’ Lanty 
said. 

Cliff turned slowly and looked at him 
closely. ‘‘Why do you think that?” 

“Because I think Twining had the pearls,” 
Lanty said boldly. ‘I may be wrong, but 
since you ask me what I think, I’m telling 
you.” 

Angela exhaled slowly. 
pretty grave charge?”’ 

“Tt’snot acharge. It’s an opinion.”’ 

“What grounds have you for thinking 
it?” Cliff asked. 

‘Several. His having neglected to make 
an accounting of his trusteeship to my sister 
and me since mother’s death. His running 
about down in this potpourri of land specu- 
lators. His taking J. J. and Pax over to the 
clubhouse immediately after dinner, then 
slipping out after a dance. His telling me 
that he was going to send his chauffeur 
away when apparently he had no chauffeur. 
His saying that he was to spend the night 
at Dade’s house, then running over the 
road. Also he was on his feet when the 
lights went on—standing behind Miss King, 
as if to build an alibi.” 

Angela tapped off the ash of her cigarette. 
“Ts he keen, Cliff?” 

“Keen, and also direct in the extreme,”’ 
Cliff said slowly. ‘‘ You never did like the 
man, I take it, Lanty.” 

“Never any more than at this moment.” 

“Have you an idea what my sister’s 
pearls are worth?” 


“Tsn’t that a 


a 


August 14, 1926 
” 


“T’d say they’d fetch the equivalent of 
$200,000 on the Rue de la Paix.” 

“Close. Have you ever heard anyti 
against Twining’s honesty?”’ ! 

“No—but I never heard of his being in a 
jam.’ 

“And you think he is now?” 

“T do. Otherwise I think he’d have of- 
fered to turn over our fortune. It ought to 
be close on to half a million.” 

““As much as that? If you’re right, why 
should he have ditched his car?” 

Lanty shook his head. ‘‘That ans 
would be surmise. He might have ha 
real blow-out and spill.” 

“ec Oe —— 

“Or make any surveillance of hims 
seem scarcely worth while.” 

SSH ONS heat 

“To you—or some accomplice.” 

‘“Who could that be?” 

“‘T can’t imagine,” Lanty said. 

Angela gave him a curious look. “Iw 
der if that’s entirely true.’ 

“Tt will have to pass, I’m afraid, 
Kane.” 

‘“Would your opinion of him change ii 
were to make you a square accounting?” 

“On the contrary, that would con 
it,’ Lanty said. ‘‘I’d be inclined to thit ; 
that you had paid a deficit.” a. 

“Looks as if you and Gwen Satter] 
wereright about sporting jewels, doesn’tit? 

“Yes—and that you were wrong in 
nouncing them copies. Why did you 
that?” 

“Just for fun. To see what the ver 


would be. But there couldn’t have b 
any collusion about the lights. It was 
quick.” 


“T’m not so sure,”’ Cliff said. ‘‘ The 
might have been when we were rising fro 
the table. You had pushed back ; 


PY ” 


“Tt mightn’t have been the stewar 
somebody in the sks The electri 


too.” 

“Leaving the room would make a 
fusion,’ Lanty said—‘“‘shuffle the 
about as the men stepped aside to let 
Kane and the women guests go first. I 
had to be done quickly, before our eyes ad-_ 
justed themselves from the bright glare t 
the dim light from outside.” a 

There was a moment of silence, ther 
Cliff asked: ‘‘What would you do about 
if you were in my place, Lanty?” 

“‘T’d leave it to me.” 

“TRoryoure: 

“Yes. If Twining turns over our p 
erty to about the amount I have reaso 
expect, I’ll get it safely put away, then 
mand a close accounting, a strict audit 
He will holler and call names, but let h 
I don’t want the blighter’s friendship.’ 

“T see. Try to find out just where 
money comes from. Where it last lay.” 

“That’s it. Your best chance.” La 
gave a wry grin. “If you win, then we 
lose.” 

There was another brief silence, C! 
tugging at his crisp mustache, Angela smol 
ing slowly. Lanty laid his finger on his lij 
His ear had caught the faintest of sque 
outside the shuttered window behind hin 
He stepped to it quickly, noiselessly in I 
soft duck shoes, then slid back the shu 
with a slam. The window was screened § 
that he could not look out, but the padd 
of swift retreating steps was audible to 
three. j 

Lanty looked at Cliff. 
much of your steward.” 

“‘Nomore dol. That was careless of us.” 

“Not entirely. Now you know he’s in- 
terested and needs watching.” 

“That’s not so easy—for an indefinite | 
time,’”’ Cliff said. ‘‘How can I keep him H 
watched?” 

“‘Well, if he heard what I just proposed 
and reports it to Twining, then we’re 7 | 


stung.” (Continued on Page 71) 
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Out / 


A few of the 
15th Birthday Group of 
75 Paramount Pictures 


= - Gilda Gray in 
: “ALOMA OF THE > 
SOUTH SEAS” 


A Meares? eumicns Production 


ET away from home routine for an hour or two— 


you'll do a better job when -you come back! 


The healthy excitement of first-class entertainment in 


: a quiet, cooled theatre is a happy program for any : 
cites ee yi afternoon, — WwW hy not this afternoon? Arrange a date 


ames phelley Y 


[overt the phot e with your friends. Paramount puts a 


J touch of roman — “a castle in Spain,” into any day! 


4 and Gregory K 


ie Play Pi George Kelly. |} For two hours at least, take gee off the schedule | 


Pierre Collings. 


the world’s, on show! 


Produced = FAMOUS PLAYERS - ASK CORP, Adolph Zukor, Pres. New York City. 
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Beautiful 
BROUGHAM 


Larger—Wider—All Aluminum Body 
With Rich and Smart Colors 


Dealers are now showing the New Hudson Brough- 
am in all its attractiveness and in smart color and 
upholstering. 


It has distinctive new lines, comfort of appoint- 
ment, and the famous Super-Six chassis. 


The rear seat is wider, the roof line a trifle higher, 
and there is a pleasing change in the rounded 
corners. It is an all-aluminum body by one of 
America’s most exclusive and oldest builders, 
whose entire resources are devoted to the Hudson 
Brougham and Hudson Sedan. This concentra- 
tion creates a great price advantage. Custom-built 
exclusiveness is available at quantity price. 


dard equi includes: ; 
re ica Clesces And the same advantage applies to the Super-Six 
Rear-View Mirror, Transmis- 1 1 > 1 
ea a | chassis. For 10 years its patented principle has 
Shutters, Moto-Meter, Combi- accounted for longer car life and for more active, 


nation Stop and Tail Light. 
resourceful performance. Constant betterments 


|. have been worked into the Hudson with always 
iq | an increase in reliability and operation of the car. 
The Super-Six principle by which vibration 1s 
minimized is controlled exclusively by Hudson. 


It is the best Hudson ever built. The Brougham, 
we are sure you will say when you see it, is one of 
the most beautiful of cars. And where can you 
find any automobile so attractively priced? 


Dealers are now also showing 
the new Hudson Coach and the new Sedan 


i 
| 
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MAN is as old as he feels,” says 

the venerable adage. But it takes 
more than Pollyanna-philosophy to keep 
him feeling fit. Soft arteries, firm muscles, 
and steady nerves are more than a 
matter of psychology. 


A man’s feelings are pretty much 
controlled by physical things. 

If his nerve force is taxed by strains 
from which he should be protected— 
if he is not properly safeguarded from 
sagging and strength-sapping exertion 

.you know how he feels! 


Every man who leads an ac- a oe 


tive life should take a leaf from 
the book of the trained athlete. 
He never engages in the mildest | 
exercise without putting on 
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: Wy) But to secure the utmost sup- 


FOR SAFETY IN SPORTS 


PAL is the standard athletic supporter; ‘sO rec- 
ognized by leading colleges, gymnasiums and 
physical culture authorities. 
woven), making it light, cool, porous and non- 
chafing. Covered elastic threads knitted into 
fabric give amazing flexibility. Responds to all 
exertions of the body, instantly and pliantly, 
while still rendering firm support. 
and durable. At druggists’ and sporting goods 
stores, one dollar, except in Canada. 


THE@ATIFLE Ti’ GeSU PPORRER: 
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A requisite of the well 
groomed. The SAFEGUARD 
of the physically active © 


an athletic supporter—thus protecting 
sensitive muscles and tendons from 
precipitant and unexpected exertion 
and sudden strain. | 

Another influence on a man’s day- 
by-day morale is his physical comfort. 
No man who is physically ill-at-ease 
can feel or look young. 

Here are two viewpoints from which 
any man ought to instantly see the 
advantages and lasting benefits from 
wearing a health supporter. 

As an article of wearing apparel, it 

will add to his comfort. As a 

oe protection in exercise, it will 
minimize the hazards of strain. 


__ porter-satisfaction and service, 


O 


Knitted (not 


‘ashable 


\ 
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Ve 
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types. A PAL for safety in athletics—_ 
to wear while golfing, hiking, walking _ 
and the like. And an O-P-C, for daily 
comfort—asa refinement of good groom 
ing and a conservator of vitality. 


Both these Bauer & Black Health 
Supporters may be obtained at nearly 
all drug stores and from a sport: 
ing goods dealers as well. Or . 


many active men should have two 


if 


7 ay Sey, | 


Write for this Interesting Booklet 


We have published an extremely interesting book describing and / 
illustrating the PAL and O-P-C.... A copy | 
yours for the asking.... Address, Dept. 2, Bauer & 
Black, Chicago. . . ~ Or if in Canada, address Bauer 
& Black, Limited, 96 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. — 
| 


‘(Ba uer&B 


New York 


Chicago 


For thirty-five years, the O=P=C Comfort Sup- 
porter has been the daily companion of 
myriads of active men, brain workers, thinkers 
and doers. It has enabled them to save nerve 
strain, increase their capacity and conserve 
their vim and youth. It is a requisite of the 
well-groomed as well as the safeguard of the 
physically active. It may be had in lisle at $1. 
Orin silk at $1.25 or $1.50, except in Can: 
At druggists’ and sporting goods dealers’. 


{ 
FOR EVERYDAY WEAR 


THE HEALTH SUPPORTER 


\ - 


(Continued from Page 66) 

zela slowly waved her cigarette holder 
atched the smoke eddies. ‘‘That is, if 
, grabbed the jewels.” 

‘ell, somebody grabbed them,” Lanty 
mpatiently, ‘and working on a proc- 
elimination alone and apart from the 
is I’ve just given, it would seem to 
w down to Twining. But of course 
now your guests better and may have 
, to think somebody else the thief. 
lf, for that matter. They were di- 
- in front of me.” 

‘on’t be an ass, Lanty,” Cliff said 
ry. “You're right about keeping that 
in’ steward close until you can get 
fine on Twining. Isee how I can man- 
» keep the steward from communicat- 
ith him.” 

on him to the mast?”’ Angela asked 
ally. 

‘took all my stores at Charleston. 
es for six weeks, as they’re scarce and 
arther south. I’ve filled up with gas 
se and water here. In thirty hours I 
jave the boat in the Bahamas, some 
‘om which there’s no mail and trans- 
tion.” 

hat sounds jolly,” Angela murmured. 
Tell, you want your jewels, don’t 
’ Cliff said shortly. 

‘m not so sure that Lanty’s right.” 
»ok her cigarette holder by the mouth- 
‘and using it in a fashion for which a 
ook is designed, caught at the fringe 
Shetland shawl lying at the foot of 
ad, drew it to her and threw it round 
joulders, for the weather had turned 
-a norther. 

aty watched her curiously. Any man 
| have watched the sinuous motion of 
‘quisite bare arms. But Lanty’s eyes 
not on her arms. He turned to Cliff. 
our plan is good. Run off for the 
mas, and cruise around several days. 
will give me time for a show-down 
Twining. I’ll decline to be put off.” 
ffnodded. ‘‘ My crowd aboard would 
| like the Bahamas better than this 
Coast, and so would I. None of us 
boats care much about going offshore, 
‘ere not apt to get a gale right now. 
ve got to keep an eye on that steward 
we sail. I’ll give him some clothes to 
immediately, then shove off while he’s 
it. Gointo the chart room, Lanty, and 
‘or me there. I’ll show you what my 
will be.”’ Cliff went out. 

ity turned to Angela. ‘‘Hope you'll 
‘e me for suggesting this exile, Mrs. 
, but after all, it’s for your sake.” 

f course,” she said indifferently, “but 
\k you’re barking up the wrong tree.” 
Tell, I hope so for my own sake.” 
7” bowed, went out and forward to the 
1 room. 
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RE comes Hyacinth,” J. J. said. 

| “What’ll you bet we don’t beat her 

¢ Augustine?” 

‘ll lay you ten to one we do. She’s 

11 to stick two or three times where 

iibate over. Cliff told me that she was 

d boat as house boats go and therefore 

ver and deeper than most.”’ 

‘hat’s true. In the canals she’ll be 

Wing four and a half feet where the 

2 depth is four, which means displacing 

iches of soft mud. But that’s easy with 

‘<cess power.” 

‘Il the same I’ll risk it,’ Lanty said. 

tyou on?” 

‘d rather bet the other way if I’m to 
“J. J.said. “It puts an awful strain 

moral nature—the temptation to lay 

¢ a bar.” 

ty risk your moral sense. I’ve got a 
‘or a sport. Come now, are you on? 

r0 one’s long odds, you know.” 

‘or what?” J. J. asked. 

| nything but money.” : 
‘hat’s a big order. What have you in 

2” She gave him a suspicious look. 

why are you so ready to offer such 

? Inside information?’’ 

‘all it outside information.” Lanty 

ved. “You’ve got to take a chance on 
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“But you may be betting on a sure thing 
for all I know.” 

“You can only do that on a past event, 
like the Rothschilds’ first great coup.” 

J. J. nodded. ‘‘When they had fifteen 
hours’ advance information that Wellington 
had won at Waterloo and that Napoleon 
was in flight.” 

“My, but you press people know every- 
thing. Permit me to point out that nothing 
in the future is sure. We might knock off 
our screw on a sunken log.” 

“Well, what’s your bet?” 

“‘Let’s make it something sporty. If you 
win I’m to be absolutely at your service for 
ten days. To do anything you may order 
of me. If I win you’re to be under my 
orders for one day.’’ Lanty looked at her 
challengingly. 

“That’s sky blue enough.” 

“Not entirely. The order does not in- 
clude spending money—merely service.” 

“There might be any sort of catch in 
that,” Pax said. 

“That’s what makes it interesting.” 
Lanty’s grin broadened. “Also it evens the 
odds. What price my time? And think 
how much I might get out of J. J. in one 
day—twenty-four hours—one thousand 
four hundred and forty minutes.” 

“Tt sounds phony to me and decidedly 
fooly,” J. J. said. ‘‘But I'll be a sport. 
You’re on, Lanty.” 

Hyacinth swept past, a little off the 
wharf from which the A and P was about to 
clear. The complement of three returned 
the salutes from the resplendent craft as 
she glided by. Lanty struck the horn three 
times in answer to:the three whoops of her 
siren. 

He started the motor, cast off his lines 
and they fell into the still troubled wake, 
swirling eddies in the dark oily water. 
Hyacinth, running at three-quarters speed 
with the fair current, rapidly drew away 
from the little cruiser that made at best 
about ten knots. Lanty hoped that she 
would be completely out of sight before 
they got down to the entrance where the in- 
side route turned off sharply from the St. 
John’s River. If J. J. were to see Hyacinth 
holding on down the inlet for open sea, she 
would naturally conclude that Cliff had 
told Lanty of his intention to run down 
outside for Miami, not going at all to St. 
Augustine, in which case the bet would be 
off. With a fresh north wind promising 
clear weather for at least another twenty- 
four hours, Cliff, a good sportsman, might 
easily do this, making the run in from 
twenty-eight to thirty hours. 

J. J. had come aboard immediately be- 
fore their start, and now she asked, “ What 
did Cliff have to say about Twining’s acci- 
dent?” 

“Not much. I told both him and Angela 
that in my opinion it looked dark for Twin- 
ing. As if he’d faked the accident and loot- 
ing of his person to make it seem scarcely 
worth while to keep him under observation 
if suspected of swiping the pearls.” 

“Well, you did say it, didn’t you? Cliff 
would keep his mouth shut, but I’m not so 
sure about Angela. What if it gets back to 
Twining?” 

“T don’t care. I made no charge. 
Merely expressed an opinion when they 
asked for it. As I expect to go to the mat 
with him anyhow about my own affairs, 
what does it matter?” 

“Well, there’s something in that.” 

“He knows already that we never liked 
or trusted him,”’ Pax said, “and if he’d for- 
got about it, I reminded him last night.” 

“Tucky for him mother turned him down 
repeatedly,” Lanty said; ‘‘if she hadn’t, 
Pax would certainly have poisoned him.” 

“T may do so still,’ Pax said. 

J. J. laughed. ‘Oh, Pacifica!’ 

“Well, the Pacific has sunk many a bet- 
ter man than Twining. Don’t see how any- 
body with sense would trust him round the 
corner with a lollipop.” 

““How did you like Cliff?” 

“Cliff’s a dear. Ashame that Dardanella 
sister had to spoil his evening.” 

“‘She’s spoiled a good many. Dangerous 
cat, Angela,” J. J. said frankly. ‘‘And 
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Cliff’s such a ghastly idiot where she’s con- 
cerned. She and Rosey used to be thick as 
thugs until they had a fight about some- 
thing. Twining had a lot of girls both sides 
the big sea water.” 

“Sort of a bobbed Bluebeard. He’ll get 
his one day,’”’ Lanty opined. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
this much. If he hasn’t got away with these 
pearls then Pax and I arestung. And if he 
has got away with them, then as you can 
plainly see we are likewise stung. He’ll 
have to show just where the money he 
turns over to us was sitting before he turned 
it over.” 

The current is swift in the St. John’s 
River and, running with it, they were soon 
approaching the entrance to the inside 
route. Evidently the Hyacinth had in- 
creased her speed to nearly full, as to 
Lanty’s relief she was not in sight. Some 
few vessels were plying on their lawful or 
unlawful occasions, both activities going on 
these days near the inlets of our Gold and 
Rum Coast, also the Promised Land of 
aliens, desirable and the reverse. A big 
freight steamer was dropping downstream 
astern of them. Two flashes of white, a 
cabin cruiser and an auxiliary yacht, were 
cutting across from Fort George Island to 
the hole opposite. An oil tanker was an- 
chored in the channel, waiting for the tide 
to turn. There were also oyster boats and 
shrimpers, the latter all at considerable dis- 
tance. 

“Not much doing in the rum line these 
days,” J. J.said. ‘Too many C. G.’s on the 
job.” 

Lanty jerked his head at a long black 
launch with a low white deck house, coming 
up from the direction of Mayport, and 
which now appeared to be swerving on her 
course as if making for their own objective. 
“There’s one that is neither yacht nor fish- 
erman nor freighter, I’ll bet. Bottle Ex- 
press.” 

J. J. nodded. ‘“‘Got all the markings. 
Rum-looking in more than one sense.” 

As their directions converged, the boat in 
question apparently slowed down as if to 
follow themin. J. J. laughed. “These rum 
boats from the north don’t know their way 
round half the time. They pick up some- 
body about their speed and follow them 
through. Get their piloting done for them. 
That’s what he’s up to, I think. No use 
trying to leave him. He’s apt to have 
eighteen or twenty knots up his sleeve.” 

Lanty tried slowing down. The following 
boat did the same. Also the two yachts 
crossing the inlet appeared to slow a little. 

“We seem to be elected,” J. J. said. 
“Sometimes there’ll be half a dozen follow- 
ing one fellow who seems to know the way. 
Saves the bother of checking every mark.” 

They entered the creek at the head of the 
procession, J. J. piloting, for she had made 
the run many times. The auxiliary yawl 
was soon left far behind, but the question- 
able craft and the cabin cruiser kept closely 
in their wake. In this fashion they passed 
the ruined sawmill and the old burned 
dredger, throwing the engine out of gear 
and gliding over the place of sunken logs. 
And here some mishap evidently befell the 
cabin cruiser, whether grounding or a dam- 
age to her propeller, for she dropped out of 
the running. 

The long black-cabined launch held on, 
however, smack in the wake of the A and P 
and about one hundred yards astern. When 
at moments J. J. directed Lanty to slow 
down, their trailer likewise slowed. Com- 
ing to the chain toll, Pax paid the eight 
cents per foot. They held on down the 
canal, and went through the woods with 
always their dark shadow astern. 

Lanty got a little restive. 

“T’ll bet that fellow’s bummed his pilot- 
ing all the way from Perth Amboy. I’vea 
notion to pull into the bank and stop and 
let him go on.” 

“And lose your bet?’”’ J. J. asked. 

He laughed. ‘“‘Not so good, eh? What 
are you going to make me do?” 

“You'll find out when the time comes.” 

They held on their way, full ahead under 
J. J.’s skilled piloting, which was, however, 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Smokers- 
your ship is in/ 


As liner after liner comes up 
the harbor - down in the hold 
you will often find case after 
case of CRAVEN MIXTURE 
—shipped direct from the 
great Arcadia Works in London 
to supply the ever-growing 
demands of discriminating 
American pipe-smokers. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE is 
a pure, unadulterated tobacco 
of the finest quality - origi- 
nally blended in 1867 at the ex- 
press command of the Third 
Earl of Craven - and still 
cured in the same patient, old- 
fashioned way + sweeter, 
smoother and more satisfying 
than any other tobacco. 


Get a tin at your own 
tobacconist’s. Fill your pipe. 
With the first puff you'll real- 
ize why CRAVEN MIX- 
TURE is the most popular 
and highly praised quality 
tobacco in the world today— 
as Sir James Barrie said, “‘a 
tobacco for our greatest men.”’ 


If you will send the coupon 
below and 10c in stamps to our 
American office, back will 
come a liberal sample tin. 


sample tinof CRAVEN MIXTURE. 


ee 
Special 
S.E.P. 8-14-26 


MIXTURE 


Imported from London 


‘ Made by Carreras, Lid., London Established 1788 i 
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POG Identify the aristocrat 
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> o i se ; ha z 3 of pens by this 
COE = white dot 


It is the banner pen 
of a banner year 


Success, inspirited, large-measured success has come to 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

lot required when in the long canal. Pax 
‘ot luncheon, fresh fried sea trout, and a 
ruit salad of which the chief constituents 
ee Antigua pineapples and California 
ranges. 

The afternoon reeled off, with the rushy 
anks on either side and rows of live oaks 
nd palmetto where the ground was high, 
hich in Florida means an elevation of 
ome few feet. 

The sun was low when finally the watér- 

yay opened up more widely above the old- 
st city of the United States, which is St. 
ugustine. 
And here, as sometimes happens when 
he difficult parts of the route are past and 
he going easy, their vigilance relaxed. J. J. 
ad gone into the cabin, and Lanty at the 
heel was turning in his mind the events of 
he night before, following in a general way 
he ebb-tide bends which, whilst at most 
imes safe practice, has yet its joker. 
The tide was running ebb out of the river 
nd there is some six feet of tide at St. 
ugustine, while at Ormond, about fifty 
niles beyond, thereis butseveninches. The 
joat was running at full speed, and before 
zanty was aware of the water shoaling, the 
\ and P had slid her length high up on a 
yar of good hard sand. 

J. J. came flying out. 
‘rying to go across lots?”’ 

Lanty, too sore to answer, reversed. The 
‘ and P did not budge; but at this moment 
he boat of doubtful character astern came 
‘liding up and checked her way. She was 
completely covered in, as if for broken 
vater, something of a whaleboat type, with 
the wheelhouse sloping up and _ heavily 
‘lassed in. 

A small wiry young man with a swarthy 
kin and black beady eyes slipped out on 
leck. 

_ “Heave me a line, cap, and I’ll give youa 
ug,” he offered. 

Lanty was glad tocomply. The A and P 
yas jammed on hard, the tide running out, 
io that if they failed to get off immediately 
t must mean spending the night on the bar, 
ind night was not so very far away. He 
yassed the line, making it fast to the after 
dits. 

_ The other boat maneuvered so as to get a 
oroper lead, then took a strain gradually, 
‘or the line was rather light. The A and P 
lid not budge. The other boat slacked the 
ine, then tautened it with a powerful jerk. 
The line snapped. 

“Give me your anchor line, cappy. This 
aere one ain’t so good. We gotta work 
quick. The tide’s goin’—fast.”’ 

_ Lanty went forward, unshackled from an 
anchor and carried the cable aft as directed. 
Meanwhile the black launch had turned in 
der to take a straighter lead. During 
his maneuver the cabin cruiser that had 
een delayed appeared round a bend and 
‘passed them with a friendly wave. It was 
already growing dusk, and a nasty bar or 
two lay between this spot and the city three 
or four miles away. 
_ But as bad luck would have it, the next 
violent tug tore out the cleat on which 
Lanty had caughtaturn. The A and P was 
getting higher every moment, resting on 
hard sand fairly evenly throughout her 
length, but their helper did not appear to be 
discouraged. 

“Never mind, cap,’’ said he cheerfully. 
“We'll get her next time. If everything 
holds I could drag you down the street with 
‘this one. Eighty horses into her.” 
Another man came up, rubbing his eyes. 
\Obliging they might be, but prepossessing 
they were not. This last was of a different 
jtype; looked like a Finn or Laplander, 
Lanty thought. But both were unques- 
tionably sailors of experience, however defi- 
cient might be their local knowledge of the 
place. 

“Take a turn on the bits forward, cappy, 
then throw a loose bight of that busted line 
round this here one and to the other cleat 
so she’ll lead out fair.” 

Lanty caught the idea and obeyed. 
‘There came another and a harder tug. The 
Aand P began to move, astern, drifted clear 
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when the other boat slackened the strain 
and she drifted gently alongside. 

And then as Lanty looked inside he dis- 
covered that J. J. had been right. The 
waning light in the west was still sufficient 
to shine clear through the cabin windows 
and open door which was at the side of the 
black launch, and Lanty could not fail to 
see case after case stacked up almost to the 
cabin roof. 

A little startled at this bold cargo of con- 
traband, he was still staring at it when the 
small wiry man said in a metallic voice, 
“Guess you'll have to come aboard, 
folks. You may be all right, but I can’t 
afford to take no chances.” 

Lanty stared at him, aghast. ‘‘What’s 
Ghia biues 

“T forgot about this here cargo I’m 
earryin’. We wuz to unload the other end, 
but somethin’ went wrong. They’ll be 
lookin’ for us to land it down below, so we'll 
have to borrow that boat of yourn.’”’ 

Before Lanty could answer J. J. said 
calmly, “Is this a hold-up?” 

“Call it that, lady. We won’t keep you 
long. We’ll just shift the stuff into your 
boat and land it down below and then you 
can go back aboard again.” 

Lanty did not lose his head. He was 
merely outclassed. His quickness of wit 
told him instantly that here was a choice of 
two procedures, either to submit or to re- 
sist. It told him also that if he were to re- 
sist with any hope of success there was no 
time to be lost about it, and that his best 
chance must be right here and now. 

The two boats were rubbing gently 
alongside each other. The pair of rum run- 
ners ‘were standing on the narrow strip of 
deck beside the low cabin house. No doubt 
they would be armed, but so far no weapon 
was in evidence. 

Lanty, though of average weight and 
stature, was quick and active and strong, 
and a good man with his fists. He had 
made some study of this art with skilled 
professionals at school in England and at 
Yale. So that now, conscious of the neces- 
sity to apply this knowledge for the first 
time that it had ever been seriously in de- 
mand, he acted on it with no hesitation. 

In this, so far as it went, one can scarcely 
say that it was unjustified. No man 
worthy of the name would see his boat con- 
fiseated for unlawful use and two lovely 
girls in his protection at the mercy of such 
bandits as were here. If blows were ever to 
be struck in defense of honor and chivalry, 
now was the time. 

Lanty acted quickly. He was standing 
on his own deck, the other two men almost 
within reach, at about the same level and a 
couple of yards apart. Lanty sprang in be- 
tween them, let drive a straight punch with 
his left that landed squarely on the point of 
the rum-running captain’s chin, and then 
without waiting to see the effect of this, he 
pivoted on the balls of his feet and served 
the other and stockier young man in similar 
fashion. 

It was a perfect example of quick- 
wittedness backed by strength, skill and 
high endeavor. The first man fell across the 
deck of the A and P, his legs still on his own 
boat. The Lapp, if such he was, dropped 
in his tracks and the two boats drifting 
slightly apart just then, an arm and shoul- 
der flopped down between them. But the 
blows, though sharp and nicely placed, 
lacked weight for knock-outs. The wiry lit- 
tle captain was scrambling up, when Lanty 
sprang at him with a swing on the jaw that 
sent him down again. 

A quick sense of strategy told him then 
that his chances would be better with the 
boats apart enough to slide the enemy over- 
board. Already drifting clear, Lanty tried 
to hasten this by shoving with one foot 
on the rail of the rum runner and his weight 
against an awning stanchion of his own 
boat. He was narrowly watching the floun- 
dering Lapp while so doing, for the swarthy 
captain appeared to be partly stunned. 

At that moment Pax shrieked, ‘‘ Lanty — 
behind you.” 

Lanty started to twist about. Before he 
could accomplish this, something dropped 
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on the top of his head with a crushing force 
and -he went down in a swimming vortex of 
meteors. 
vir 
ANTY, as though listening drowsily at a 
telephone he had been waked from deep 
sleep to answer, heard fine tenuous voices in 
conversation. His intelligence rallied suffi- 
ciently for him to follow the gist of what 
was being said. 

“Say, lady—you needn’t worry none. 
There ain’t no danger if you tap ’em smack 
atop the bean. Thick ivory right there. I 
seen half a skull in a anatomy museum.”’ 

“But it is time he came round,” Pax said. 

“Oh, they take a long nap sometimes. 
But of all the guys I’ve dropped in my 
time, there ain’t bin one hurt permanent. 
Just the opposite. There was one been 
looney that got back his sense.” 


J. J. seemed to stifle a laugh. She was | 
the sort of girl not to let the gravity of a sit- 


uation entirely destroy the humor of it. 
“You must have a skilled touch, Mike. 

Like an anesthetist of ancient Egypt.” 
“The doctor that puts a guy to sleep?” 
*‘T see you’ve been there. Well, thou- 

sands of years before our calendar began, the 


Egyptians understood surgical operations | 


and giving anesthetic.” 

“Huh! Youdon’tsay. Back in old King 
Tut’s time.” 

“Yes, and their method of making a man 
unconscious was like yours. They put a 
heavy wooden mold on his head, some very 
hard wood, like box, and then biffed him on 
top with a mallet. I suppose the expert 
first examined his skull to see how hard a 
tap might be given with safety.” 

“That’s right. If you was to hand a kid 
like him what you’d serve out to a smoke, 
’*twould be good night. I touched him light. 
Felt sort of friendly when I seen how quick 
and easy he handled them two birds, Tony 
andthe Finn. Lor’, lady, if you knew some 
of the wallops I’ve had in my time.”’ 

Lanty rolled over. ‘‘What’s all this 
about?” he asked a little thickly. 

“There, I told you,” said the heavy voice 
of an old-time bos’n’s mate. ‘He'll be all 
right now.” 

The man went on deck. 

Pax leaned down and passed her hand 
softly over the top of Lanty’s head. He was 
conscious of no pain except for a little sore- 
ness at the point of contact and in the mus- 
cles of his neck. A powerful motor was 
thrumming smoothly, and the boat he was 
aboard made a steady plashing as she cleft 
swiftly through the still smooth water. 

“How do you feel, old boy?” 

“Not so bad. Where are we at and going 
LO 

“We're aboard that rummy, bound we 
don’t know where,” J. J. said. ‘‘There was 
another man, a sailor, in the cabin and 
when he leaned over he lammed you on the 
dome with a slung shot.” 

“Where’s our boat?” 

“They loaded their booze aboard and one 
of them went on with her. It looks tome as 
if they had come in from outside with a load 
and found some trouble about landing it. 
So they came on through the canal, and 
when they saw us in a jam, decided to grab 
the A and P and transship their cargo in case 
the coast guard was on the lookout for this 
boat.” 

“Where are we now?” 

“Heading out through St. Augustine In- 
let.”’ 

“Going to sea?”’ 

“Looks that way. Feel the swell?” 

“Thought it was my head. Then there 
are only two aboard?”’ 

“Yes. But don’t try to start anything 
fresh. This man Mike seems a decent sort 
of pirate.” 

Mike came down the short ladder leading 
up into the wheelhouse. ‘“‘How’s things, 
bo?” he asked. 

In the glimmer of the lamp set in gimbals 
Lanty saw a broad squat man whose face 
was outlined as a square. But the husky 
voice was not unpleasant. 

““Where you taking us?” he asked. 

“Oh, just for a little run outside. We got 
another date to meet a feller comin’ over 
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across from the Bahamas. So we had to 
‘make cargo space.” 

“T see. What will this pal of yours do 
with my boat after he’s landed the stuff?” 

‘Leave her tied up somewheres. She'll 
be all right. So’ll you folks if you just sit 
pretty and do like I tell you. Startin’ 
somethin’ wouldn’t get you nowhere.” 

He went up into the wheelhouse again. 
Lanty gave a short laugh and sat up with a 
head still swimming. ‘“‘Talk about old- 
time pirates.” 

“T'don’t quite get all this,” J. J. said. 
““They must know that we’re going to raise 
a row once we get ashore. They might get 
away with rum running, but piracy like 
this would be worth at least twenty years. 
They take an awful chance of being held 
up with us aboard.” 

“Well, Isuppose they know what they’re 
doing. All the same I don’t see what they 
want of us. You’d have thought they’d 
have set us ashore and beat it.”’ 

“Too near the city and too many boats 
passing. They were afraid of our hailing 
somebody and sending out an alarm. 
They’re part of an organization, I shouid 
say. The chances are they’ll land us tomor- 
row and turn this boat over to some other 
outfit. Feel like eating? They helped them- 
selves to gas and grub from the A and P.” 

“‘T could do with a bite. Mike knows his 
work. How long was I down and out?” 

“Half an hour, I should say. They 
worked fast. All the same I don’t quite get 
this, but there’s nothing much to do about 
ite 

The cabin of the rum boat was roomy and 
fairly clean. Pax got out some canned 
things and biscuits and heated malted milk 
on an oil stove. Mike came down as they 
were eating. He spread out a grimy chart 
on the folding table and began to lay off 
courses with parallels and dividers, going 
about this in a way that bespoke experi- 
ence. Presently he got up, looked out, and 
a moment later Lanty felt the boat swerve 
slightly as though turning. The long low 
swell became more perceptible. 

‘‘He’s aiming to intercept some vessel 
outside the limit,” J. J. said. ‘Anyhow you 
have lost your bet.”’ 

Lanty grinned. ‘Not so sure. 
win it yet.” 

“How win it?” 

“Hyacinth wasn’t on ahead of us. She 
wasn’t even bound for St. Augustine direct. 
I played the low down on you.”’ 

“‘How’s that? Where was she bound 
then?’ 

“Great Bahama Island.” 

“What? Why Great Bahama@ Island? 
That bump has scrambled your brains. 
Cliff wouldn’t take the Hyacinth so far off- 
shore. And what would he want of Great 
Bahama Island?” 

“To keep his steward aboard until I have 
it out with Twining.” 

J.J. pondered this. 
. she said slowly. 
gela aboard.” 

“Well, that, too, perhaps, though he 
didn’t tell me so ” He broke off at 
sight of Mike’s face peering down at him 
from the wheelhouse. The light from the 
cabin lamp shone full on the man’s battered 
features and Lanty was struck by their ex- 
pression of savage eagerness. Lanty sup- 
pressed what he was about to say. 

Mike came down. ‘You folks might as 
well go to sleep,’”’ he said. “‘You won’t be 
bothered none.”’ And he got to work at the 
chart again. 

The prisoners acted on this suggestion, 
tired from the day’s run and its trying ter- 
mination. Young, healthy and undis- 
mayed, they soon were plunged in sleep. 

Lanty woke once or twice during the 
night. The second time he saw by an alarm 
clock hanging on the after bulkhead that it 
was two o’clock, but still the high-powered 
engine thrummed along with no slackening 
of its beat, while the rush of water along the 
hull indicated that they were still running 
at high speed. Lanty was puzzled. By 
this time he figured they must, if running 
offshore at twenty knots, be many miles be- 
yond the international limit, so that if their 
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“He wanted to keep An- 
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errand was to intercept a rum ship, as 
would seem from Mike’s careful calcula- 
tions to be their objective, then why go so 
far? 

The motion had increased, a long slow 
wallowing and heaving fore and aft with a 
well-spaced grumbling and seething under 
the bow that indicated running with the 
swell. The night was fine and clear, as 
Lanty could tell from the bright stars he 
saw through a cabin window. 

The glare of sunshine and murmur of 
voices finally wakened him, when he dis- 
covered that it was broad day. There was 
the smell of coffee and frying bacon in the 
cabin. 

He sat up and looked round. 

J.J.and Mike were breakfasting amiably 
together. The air was balmy and soft and 
humid, Gulf Stream air. Then as the launch 
rolled heavily, a patch of indigo water 
showed through one of the cabin windows. 

“Look here,’ Lanty demanded. ‘Are 
we bound for the Bahamas?” 

““They can’t be far, brother, if my reckon- 
ing of the current drift ain’t all wrong.” 

“Why the Bahamas? I thought you 
were out to meet a ship.” 

Mike grinned. ‘“That’s right, brother.” 

This information in some way explained 
the business. It seemed also to forecast 
their being landed not on the Florida beach, 
speedily to raise an alarm, but somewhere 
in the Bahamas, where there would not be 
much chance of doing it before Mike could 
have taken on his new cargo and made him- 
self hard to find. 

The same thought was shared by J. J., 
for she gave Lanty an understanding look. 
Mike, as if to avoid further questioning, 
disposed of an enormous slice of canned 
corn beef, washed it down with coffee and 
went up into the wheelhouse, when Tony 
came down, gave them an embarrassed 
“Good morning, folks,”’ hastily secured his 
ration and followed Mike. 

Lanty could not see that he cherished any 
ill will for the semiknock-out of the evening 
before. Such treatment would be no doubt 
from Tony’s viewpoint a legitimate part of 
the game. 

The swift boat flew along. Looking 
through the cabin windows they could see 
nothing but the indigo-blue water heaving 
in long solid-looking swells that were no 
longer wind blown. Flying fish spattered 
out occasionally and skimmed away. 

Taking care not to be overheard, Lanty 
told J. J. of his talk with Cliff and what had 
been decided. Pax, giddy and seasick, 
though not actively so, was stretched out on 
one of the bunks in a semicomatose condi- 
tion. She made a plucky effort to eat, but 
soon gave it up. Any land, so that it was 
solid, would have looked good to the girl 
just then. 
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“So you’re convinced that Twining stole 
the pearls?” J. J. said. 

“‘T think he got away with them, but I’m 
not so sure that he grabbed them off the 
table.” 

“Who then? Angela couldn’t have 
reached them. At least without leaning 
way forward across the table, and then 
those beside her would have known it.”’ 

“T’m not so sure. Did you notice her 
cigarette holder?” 

J. J. nodded slowly, her purple eyes 
widened. “‘That long boat-hook thing? 
You're keen, Lanty.” 

“T thought of it when talking to her yes- 
terday morning. She was in bed and leaned 
forward to hook a scarf lying at her feet.”’ 

“‘Tsee. She could have hooked the pearls 
the same way.” 

“fFasily. With an extra foot of reach. 
Then she could have passed them on to 
Twining. Ladies who need money have 
been known to steal their own jewels.” 

“And Twining staged that smash he had. 
To gyp Angela.” 

“Perhaps. She wouldn’t be in a position 
to holler.” 

“Then where does the steward come in?” 

“He might have been on and seen a 
chance to blackmail Angela, or possibly 
Twining, and there was danger of his tip- 
ping Twining off that I was on tohim. He 
was listening outside the window when I 
told Cliff about my plan to try and get my 
money first, then demand a close auditing 
of Twining’s accounts—what he’d done 
with it. The steward could use that infor- 
mation. Tip Twining off—for a price.” 

“And then you could whistle for your 
money. Look! There’sland. A beach and 
some scrub.” The swell dropped suddenly. 
J. J. said, ““We’re coming onto the Bank. 
This boat’s got speed.” 

But their rapid pace did not slacken. The 
launch tore on through the still clear water. 
The thrumming of the motor made conver- 
sation difficult, and possibly J. J. desired to 
think or doze, for presently she laid herself 
down on the bunk beside Pax. Lanty 
picked up a battered magazine and tried to 
read—curiously enough, one of a series of 
articles on the organization of rum traffic. 
But he found nothing of the present sort 
therein contained. 

Two hours passed. Lanty stretched out 
on the cabin floor and dozed. No use to 
bother until something happened. Mike, 
he decided, had a perfectly clear idea of 
what he was after. This would no doubt 
prove to be the loading of a cargo from 
some vessel not so far away, a supply ship 
from Nassau which trafficked with such 
boats as this, that were engined to give a 
coast-guard rum chaser the slip. 

Looking out from time to time, Lanty 
perceived that they were skirting a lovely 
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beach on which he could discover no signg | 
of habitation. Then a little later he s 
that they were entering a wide bight or p 
haps a strait between a larger island and q | 
small cay. On one side the light was such | 
that he could look down into the shall 
water and see the dark coral heads on b 
tom. 

At least, Mike knew his business. He 
was probably the pilot and engineer, for he 
had several times come down to oil and | 
overlook the motor. Tony might be the | 
captain, in the sense of being in command; 
as Mike had not been in evidence when t 
offer of assistance was made, standing 
the engine perhaps, or holding himself 
reserve. é, 

Then as Lanty looked out he saw som 
thing that fetched him up tense 
breathless. Far away across the wa’ 
over a mile perhaps, he saw a flash of wh 
close in to the beach, the other side of a lo 
sand spit. Beyond were what appeared 
be some scattered shacks, a little col 
The sand spit opened up as the laun 
rushed onward, when Lanty saw that this 
white object was unquestionably a yacht- 
a big houseboat, anchored in against th 
shore. 

He leaned over and laid his hand on J 
J.’s shoulder and gave it a little shake. § 
roused, flushed, misty-eyed and the fi 
tendrils of black hair curling in wisps o 
her wide forehead. 

“Look out here,’ Lanty said. J. J. 
struggled up and looked through the re 

““My word—Hyacinth!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certain. That high bow and buff st 
Besides, what would any other house bo 
be doing out here? They stick to shelt 
water.” m | 

The engines began to slow, presently to” 
stop. Looking out the other side, L 
saw that they were drawing in on a bro 
gleaming beach back of which there grew 
tangle of scrub and low wind-blown trees 

A quick misgiving gripped him. 
turned and looked at J. J., whose face h 


suddenly whitened. 

“FHere’s where we _ get maroone 
Lanty.” 
‘’Fraid so. Doesn’t look like much of a 

place.” 


The engine ran idle. The launch driftec 
slowly ahead, finally to lose way. The 
came a scrambling and scraping overhe 
and a bulky object obscured their view. 

“T thought so. Dropping a boat.” 

Mike came down. His scarred and bat- 
tered face was grim and his bloodshot ey 
seemed to avoid those of Lanty and the 
girl. Paxsat up suddenly, flushed from the 
heat. r: 

‘Have we stopped?”’ ® 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ Mike answered. “Gotta 
land you here while we get our load.” 

Lanty knew that he was lying, but asked 
idly, ‘‘How long will that be?”’ 

“Can’t just say, brother. The vessel's 
due here sometime today. But in case 
there’s any delay I’m leavin’ you a keg of 
water and some grub and a tarpaulin to ri 
a tent for shelter from the sun.” 

He began to collect the canned stores 


taken from the A and P, a kettle, som 3 
agate cups and plates and a frying pan. 
Pax stared questioningly at her twin. } 
““What’s over there?” she asked. » 
“Well, there’s a nice bathing beach and 
some trees and things right here. But | 
that’s not the half of it. Hyacinth’s over — 
the other side.” a 
“Hyacinth?” 
“Yes. You can’t see her now because | 
she’s behind a point.” mt 
“Where are we anyhow? We’ve been } 
just flying ever since we started. We must © 
be nearly down to Miami.”’ 
“That’s what, lady,” Mike said, and 
winked at Lanty. 
Pax dug her knuckles in her eyes. “ Well, 
I don’t care where it is so that it’s dry — 
land.” 
“That’s the stuff, lady,’’ Mike said | 
heartily and went out with his arms full. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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You Need These On Your Car- 


You Need 
Shock Absorbers 


Every car needs shock absorb- = 
ers. This does not mean that car 
springs are faulty—on the contrary 

—the better the springs the more 

need for shock absorbers. 


Automobile springs have been 
perfected to the highest degree. 
Even in the lowest priced cars the 
springs are marvels of efficiency. 


But—springs are designed to do 
one thing and shock absorbers 
have an entirely different mission. 


The more “spring”—the livelier 
the spring—the more need for a 
shock absorber. 


The shock absorber is a governor 
for the spring—holding it to 
smooth action—preventing quick 
and excessive rebound—“ironing” 
out the rise and fall of the under 
gear on the road. 


Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers 
are so designed to meet the road 
conditions perfectly. 


The Stewart-Warner name is your 
assurance that the greatest engi- 
neering skill and finest production 
methods guarantee the superior- 


ity of Stewart-Warner Shock Ab- 


sorbers. 


Save your car—ride smoothly— 
and safely—on Stewart-Warner 


Shock Absorbers. 


TUNE IN 
STEWART-WARNER AIR 


You Need 


Bumpers 


It hardly seems necessary to tell you 
that you need bumpers. 


Perhaps you have bumpers or will 
most certainly have them put on your 
new car. But, when we say “You need 
Bumpers—we mean real Bumpers— 


Bumpers built like Stewart-Warner 
Bumpers—with STEEL BRACKETS 
{not cast-iron Brackets]—and finest 
rust-proof spring steel rails and re- 
inforcing spring bar. 


It is not a matter of price. You need 
not pay more to get the best. It is just 
a matter of selection—of saying “I 
want Stewart-Warner Bumpers and 
Fender Guards—and NO other.” 


Then you can drive away fully con- 
fident that your car and its occupants 
are fully protected. 


You know the reliability of the Stew- 
art-Warner name. It is your guide 
to Bumper Beauty and Protection! 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


188 Service Stations in U. S. and Canada and all parts of the World 


You Need an Electric 


Wind Shield Cleaner 


The cost of a Stewart-Warner 
Electric Windshield Cleaner is 
so small—compared to the prop- 
erty and life it protects—that it 
is sheer folly to drive without 
one. 


The importance of a reliable au- 
tomatic windshield cleaner is 
brought home to every car owner 
every time he drives in the rain 
or snow. 


The city of Boston, in its endeav- 
or to promote safe driving and 
reduce accidents, has passed an 
ordinance commanding the use of 
a Windshield Cleaner on every 
car operating on a rainy or snowy 
day—otherwise the windshield 
must be kept open. 


For your own comfort and safety 
—and in the interests of better 
traffic conditions—have a Stew- 


art-Warner Electric Windshield 


Cleaner installed. 


It is powerful and keeps the view 
spot clean and clear whether you 
are driving or the car is parked 
with engine dead. 


Steady, even stroke at all times. 
Not affected by operation of car’s 
engine. 


Your car dealer or garage man can 
supply you. 


STEWART-WARNER 
MATCHED-UNIT RADIO 


Dlewaiv-Waimnev 


Shock Absorbers Bumpers Rear Fender Guards — Spotlights _—_ Electric Horns _ Electric Windshield Cleaners Rear Vision Mirrors Speedometers Heaters ~~ Vacuum Tanks 


TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 


WBBM THEATRE 226 Meters 


Will bring Real Summer Enjoyment 
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the Extra Process for Extra Miles 


Insulates Every Fiber of 


Every Cord with Rubber 


| 
| 


Greater stamina and longer mileage—added safety and comfort—that’s 
what Gum-Dipping, the extra process, gives to Firestone tires. 


Gum-Dipping goes to the very heart of every cord, thoroughly saturating 
and impregnating every fiber with rubber— minimizing internal friction 
and heat, one of the most persistent causes of tire failures. 


The cut-away section of a Firestone Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloon, 
pictured opposite, shows a single cord greatly magnified. This cord is 
untwisted into fifteen smaller cords which are composed of many little 
fibers, all of which are thoroughly saturated and insulated with rubber 
by Gum-Dipping. 

Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires are delivering greater economy, safety and 
comfort in the day-in and day-out service of the largest truck, bus and 
taxicab fleets—in the battle of tires on race tracks—and on cars of hundreds 
of thousands of motorists throughout the country. 


Your tire costs will be materially lowered this year by having the nearest 
Firestone Dealer equip your car with these wonderful tires. See him now. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


One 


7 
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‘heCourtesy Man _ 


Made in five and 
ten gallon capaci- 


A Captivating Smile irae date 


That’s Jimmy—the Courtesy Man. He not for just an hour—not for just a day— 


operates thousands of gasoline service not for just a year—but always. He 

stations spotted all over America. You knows such service will bring you back 

will find him at those stations equipped for more gas time and time and time 

with the famous Fry Visible Pump. again. 3 
Jimmy selected the Fry because he Buy your gas from a Fry. There is one 

knows it is built to serve dependably— close by. Buy from Jimmy. Millions do. 


GUARANTEE LIQUID MEASURE CO., ROCHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
FRY EQUIPMENT CO., Limirep, 401 Royat Bank BuiLpinc, Toronto, ONTARIO 


the other hand, the suggestion that I 
. along my small bathroom scale was 
rly her own. Also, I imagine, the 
ac and the raw beef. Though of an 
lealistic type, the practical side of her 
e is also extremely well developed. 
‘that she succeeded in breaking not 
ing, but an entire set of them, was a 
undoubtedly that she was being care- 
ided. I still think, and Aggie agrees 
1e, that she could have done so with- 
us in the car, and thus have saved 
much physical discomfort—at the 
d ditch her poor head went entirely 
ugh the top. 

at least she achieved her purpose, 
ad we limped into the untidy drive in 
t of the Hartford house in a consider- 
demoralized condition. The house 
as run down as the property, and what 
it being a mile beyond the village and 
ted, and having a cemetery just across 
road, it was as gloomy a place as ever 
we laid eyes on. The front porch had 
pbeen swept for months, and the door- 
was disconnected, so we had to hammer 
dmission. 

e learned later that the sound of the 
annoyed Emmie. 

ill Hartford himself opened the door 
d I cannot say that he burst into shouts 
joy when he saw us. He had heard us 
‘ive up, and he came out onto the front 
h with his finger to his lips and a wor- 
look on his face. 

“Sh!” he said. “She’s had a bad day, 
she’s resting now. Most folks leave 
cars out in the road so as not to disturb 
a 


We had to drive in,” said Tish, “be- 
e of our luggage, Will.” 

Well, he looked at the car then, and when 
aw the bags in it he went quite pale. 
Oh!” he said. ‘‘So you’re staying over- 
are you? Well, I guess you’d better 
e in, but don’t make any noise. The 
e dropped the thermometer a few min- 
ago, and Emmie hasn’t yet recovered 
the shock.”’ 

We tiptoed inside, and he went out and 
ied in our bags and the bathroom scale. 
he had not been quite prepared for the 
ht of the scale, and just inside the door 
ipped and fell with a terrible crash on 
hefioor. It caught his foot, too, and there 
as nothing subdued either about the 
et or the way he swore. 

| Tish said she took heart from that min- 
te. It showed that he was not entirely 
Tushed. But there was a yelp from up- 
‘tairs, and the next minute a nurse in uni- 
orm dashed down the stairs. 

_ “You’ve got the aromatic ammonia in 
Cin pocket, ” she said to him. ‘‘She’s 
ainted again.”’ 

_ Well, he let go of his foot and gave her 
he bottle, and Tish watched her rush up 
she stairs with a queer look on her face. 

| “Do you mean to say that that noise 
nade Emmie faint?’’ she inquired. 

“Her nerves are about gone,’ he whis- 
ered, allsubdued again. “Any unexpected 

ound almost kills her. I’ve had to put a 
diece of felt on the back porch, so the milk- 
nan can put down his bottles quietly.” 
| He limped into the living room and 
while Tish took the car to the garage in the 
village we followed him. Just one look 
rages was enough for me, and the dust 

tarted Aggie to sneezing again at once. 
He closed the door with a pained expression 
and said he was glad to see us once more, 
and asked Aggie if she still made cream 
puffs with whipped-cream filling. Then he 
zroaned, and said that he was a criminal to 
be thinking of the flesh when Emmie, as like 
as not, was near the end of the road. 

And at that moment the dog scratched at 
he door and he let it in. It was a tiny 
hing and as thin as a rail, and when Tish 
ame back from leaving her car at the 

rage she took one look at it and said: 

“Why don’t you feed that poor little 
beast?” 
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“Feed it!” he said. “It has worms, or 
something. It eats enough for two men. 
Last night it ate Emmie’s sweetbread en- 
tire, and then came down and tried to take 
my pork chop from me.” 

He sighed and then limped to the door 
again. 

“T’ll have some beds made up for you,” 
he said. “I guess we can manage for one 
night.” ; 

“Tt may be more than one night,” said 
Tish, looking him straight in the eye. 
“They have to send away for those springs, 
Will.” 

“Well, two nights then,” he said, and 
went out of the room, closing the door 
softly behind him. 

It did not require any keen intelligence 
to show us that we were not welcome, and 
I said so to Tish. 

“Personally,” I observed, ‘‘I imagine he 
would rather have the whooping cough!” 

“Not the whooping cough,” said Tish. 
“That’s noisy, Lizzie.’”’ She then walked to 
the door, opened it and slammed it hard. 
““There’s no death here yet,” she said, “‘al- 
though there may be, if I don’t hold myself 
in. Where’s that dog?” 

Well, the poor little thing had crept un- 
der a sofa, and was almost too feeble to 
crawl out. 

“Eats her food, does he?” said Tish. 
“So nobody feeds him downstairs, and he’s 
starving to death. Here,” she said, “try 
this, old boy.” 

To our surprise she drew a package of 
raw chopped beef out of her pocket, and the 
way that creature bolted it was a revela- 
tion. Tish watched him carefully but said 
nothing, and before Will came back she had 
burned the paper in the fireplace. 

Well, we didn’t see Emmie before dinner. 
Will said somebody or other had slammed 
a door and she had gone into a collapse. 
He’d sent for the doctor again. As there 
was no servant, we pitched in and cooked 
what was in the house, which wasn’t 
much, except for the broiled squab, baked 
potato, two rolls, some green peas and a 
saucer of ice cream which the nurse took 
up to Emmie. 

“Tf she would only eat!’ Will said. 


“And build up her strength. But she just - 


groans and turns her face away.” 

It turned out that the nurse ate while 
Emmie was merely toying with her tray 
upstairs and feeding Teddy from it. But 
that night Teddy did not go upstairs. He 
had been fed and was asleep under the 
table. And it wasn’t more than five min- 
utes after the nurse and the rest of us had 
sat down to our frugal repast when we 
heard Emmie feebly calling for him. 

““You see?’’ Will said, hopelessly. ‘‘She 
won’t touch it, and she’s calling Teddy.” 

“And Teddy isn’t going!” said Tish. 
“He’s under the table at my feet.” 

Well, all through the meal we could hear 
Emmie weakly calling the dog, and Will 
and the nurse kept running up to see if she 
was all right. Once Will came down and 
tried to carry the dog up, but he ran out 
into the kitchen and into the yard, and he 
couldn’t catch him. 

““Wmmie’s frightfully upset,’ he said in a 
worried way. ‘She has fancies like this, 
and I don’t like to cross her. But that 
dog has crawled under the porch and I 
don’t know what to do.” 

Tish said nothing. Later on the tray 
came down untouched, and Will said 
Emmie was in a very bad way. She would 
not speak to him, and just lay there staring 
at the ceiling. 

“She looks as though she is staring into 
eternity,” he said. “‘To think of me sitting 
here eating like an animal, and my poor 
wife ——” 

He was so overcome he had to leave the 
room, and Aggie got out her handkerchief. 

“T’m afraid it’s the end, Tish,’ she 
whimpered. 

“Tt is the end,” Tish said shortly, “‘or it 
will be unless somebody holds me.” 


It was that evening that Will took Tish 
to a window and pointed out the lot he had 
selected in the cemetery across the road. 

“Tt has a good view, you see, Letitia,’ he 
told her. ‘‘And her sainted mother lies 
there too. There is room for me beside her 
also. I shan’t outlive her very long.” 

“No,” Tish said dryly, “‘I imagine you’ll 
not outlive Emmie, Will; not to amount to 
anything anyhow.” 


IV 


EK HAD a long talk with Will that 

night. We had dusted the living room 
and started a fire there, and he seemed to 
relax. He even lighted a cigarette, after 
Tish had told him that if he sat near the 
fire the smoke would go up the chimney. 

Emmie, it seemed, didn’t like tobacco 
smoke. 

“Tt affects her heart,’ hesaid. “‘I smoke 
outside, and then come in and change my 
coat. The faintest odor sickens her.” 

The trouble, he said, had been coming on 
for some years. 

“We'd been talking about getting a car,” 
he said, ‘‘and I didn’t feel able to. I re- 
member she had just said she wasn’t as 
well as she might be, and that she needed a 
car for fresh air; and when I said that I 
eouldn’t afford it she fell over just like 
that.”’ He snapped his fingers. ‘‘In a 
heap. That was the beginning.” 

“And it’s gone on ever since?”’ 

“Yes. She just wouldn’t take care of 
herself. And I didn’t understand. I used 
to ask her to do things. The second attack 
came when I asked her to wash out a pair 
of golf hose for me. The laundress always 
shrunk them, and I thought—well, she took 
cold, and it settled on her lungs. Every 
now and then she has a hemorrhage.” 

“A large one?” Tish asked. 

“T’ve never been around when she’s had 
one, but they weaken her terribly,”’ he said. 
“The worst thing about it all is I’m respon- 
sible. I never did realize just how delicate 
she was until it was too late.” 

We sat there for a while, and he seemed 
glad to talk and be warm at the same time. 
But after a while the nurse tiptoed in and 
whispered that Emmie wanted him, and he 
slipped out and creaked up the stairs. 

“‘T always read to her in the evenings,” 
he explained as he left. ‘‘It’s the least I 
can do, and it’s all she has.” 

Tish was very thoughtful that evening, 
and after Will had read to Emmie until she 
was sleepy, and tucked her up and fixed her 
window and taken her ice water and moved 
her bell closer to her and given her an egg- 
nog, which was all, he said, she could keep 
down, he locked up the house and we went 
to bed. 

“Don’t worry if you hear me moving 
about in the night,’”’ he said. ‘‘The nurse 
has to sleep sometime.”’ 

“And when do you sleep?” Tish in- 
quired. 

“Oh, I get a nap now and then, and then 
I sleep in the train going up to business in 
the morning and coming back in the eve- 
ning.’ 

The last thing I heard that night was 
Emmie’s bell ringing hard. I heard Will 
get up and go into her room, and when I 
dropped off he was still there, soothing her 
about something. 

I had been asleep for perhaps three hours 
when I was wakened by a terrific crash 
from somewhere below, and I leaped out of 
bed. Across the hall I heard Will moving, 
and the next moment he ran down the stair- 
ease. Tish was not in her room, and, 
convinced that something dreadful had 
occurred, I hurried down in my nightdress. 

I could hear Tish’s voice in the pantry, 
and Will moaning and saying Emmie was 
dead, and when I opened the pantry door 
I thought at first that she was. 

She was lying on the floor in a dead faint, 
with a slice of bread and butter in her hand, 
and Tish was standing over her keeping 
Will off. 


“She’s all right,’ she said. ‘Let her 
alone. She’ll come round all right.” 
“But she’s fainted,’”’ Will yelled. 
Miss Smith. Ring up the doctor. 

some water over her.’ 

Tish did this last. She turned on the 
cold-water tap, filled a dipper, and flung its 
contents hard in Emmie’s face. And if ever 
I’ve seen a fainting woman look furious 
Emmie did. But she only opened her eyes 
and said weakly: 

“Where am I?” 

“You're here, darling,’’ said Will, trem- 
bling all over. “‘ You’ll be all right now.” 

“How did I get here?’’ she whimpered. 

“You walked here,’’ Tish said dryly. 
“You didn’t fly, you know, Emmie.” 

Well, she couldn’t have flown anywhere. 
She was as fat as butter, and as healthy- 
looking a woman as ever I’ve seen. Will 
had run to telephone for the doctor, and 
Emmie seemed to realize the bread and but- 
ter, for she held up the hand that had it and 
said feebly: 

“What’s this?” 


“Get 
Pour 


“Just what it looks like, Emmie,”’ said 
Tish. 
“Strange!’’ she whispered. ‘‘I don’t re- 


member anything. Who found me here, 
and when?” 

“T did,” Tish said coldly. ‘‘ You had just 
spread on the butter and were reaching for 
the jam when I came in.” 

She gave Tish a look of absolute hatred, 
and then the nurse ran in and drove us out. 
Later on we heard poor Will carrying her up 
the staircase, and when he bumped against 
the rail with her she yelped. He twisted his 
back doing it, but when the doctor came he 
said it had been a curious case of somnam- 
bulism. 

“Tn her state of weakness,” he said, ‘‘it’s 
impossible to believe that she walked down 
those stairs, Miss Carberry. She must have 
slid down.” 

“She walked down. I was behind her.”’ 

“Why on earth didn’t you stop her?”’ 

“T had an idea that maybe she was hun- 
gry,” Tish said quietly. 


4 


E DID not feed Teddy the next morn- 

ing, but we weighed him when he fol- 
lowed the breakfast tray to Emmie’s room. 
And when he came down, having sup- 
posedly eaten all of Emmie’s breakfast, he 
had lost two ounces! 

Tish gazed at the scales angrily. 

“As I thought!’’ she observed. ‘“‘And 
that poor devil of a husband hasn’t prob- 
ably been out of this house at night for five 
years, or had a sock darned in ten! If he 
had any sense he’d take up with another 
woman.” 

“Why, Tish!’’ said Aggie, aghast. 

“Tf there’s anything more immoral than 
that woman lying up there in bed and tak- 
ing everything Will gives her and giving 
nothing back, I haven’t heard of it.” 

“‘She’s his wife.” 

“She’s not his wife,’’ said Tish. ‘‘She’s 
a cancer, that’s what she is. Cancers thrive, 
but the people who have ’em die. And he’s 
got her.”’ 


It was that morning that Emmie decided 
to make the best of a bad job and see us, 
and all the time the nurse was fixing her up 
for the doctor’s visit she told us her symp- 
toms. For a dying woman she certainly 
was particular about her appearance, for 
she was dressed up to beat anything in a 
silk nightgown, and with her hair crimped. 
Just before the nurse went out she sprayed 
her with violet water, and Emmie stopped 
whining about serums and blood pressure 
long enough to say that she had to use per- 
fume because the smell of cooking in the 
house upset her poor weak stomach. 

‘And Will is so thoughtless,” she said. 
“Would you believe that he brought home 
spareribs and sauerkraut the other night? 
And it isn’t more than ten days since he 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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We all like the easiest way- 


| Fae human nature to prefer the easiest 
way of doing things ... Practically 
every important invention that has 
marked the progress of the times has 
been aimed at simplifying some job or 
other. Take the typewriter, the sewing 
machine, or any one of a hundred others 
that you think of. 


We are constantly studying out new 
ways to make things easier to do; partly 
because we want to speed up, get more 
accomplished; but also—and this must 
not be overlooked——because we like to 
pamper ourselves. About a great many 
things, to be really honest, we're all 
fundamentally lazy. 


And particularly, we're lazy about some 
of the small important things of life. 
Even in that simple matter of brushing 
the teeth——a daily duty we owe to our 
own well-being—many of us are negligent. 
At night we're tired; in the morning 
we're in a hurry. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers 


of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 


mulate a dentifrice that would furnish 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 


LISTER 


the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 
In short, a tooth paste for lazy people 
—and in tooth brushing, at least, the 
word lazy applies to practically all of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay——Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO 
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~~~ easy to use 


URNING up 300 miles of track at 
135 miles an hour would also burn 

up any set of nerves ever planted in the 
human body if there was no relaxation 
through the dizzy pace which race drivers 
must face and force. When a human be- 
ing becomes a streak of lightning he must 
have his moments of relaxed tension, or 
run into shattered nerves. The smart race 
drivers, who win and last, seize every op- 
portunity—their momentary pauses at the 
pits and even in the whirl of the race 
itself—to relax—to soften the strain on 
over-tensed nerves. There must be relaxa- 
tion even in the wild whirl of race driving to 
insure rested, steady nerves for the final ef- 
fort. Either they relax or something cracks. 


Iya KES 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 
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WATSON 
STABILATORS 


Relaxation is possible only 
when you know that no force 
can throw you. The only way 
to preventany force fromthrow- 
ing you is to resist each force in 
keeping with its magnitude. 
And right there you have the 
Stabilator principle. This Sta- 
bilator principle is patented— 
and Watson Stabilators enjoy 
complete, sole and exclusive 
license under these patents. 


Cadillac Chrysler 
Duesenberg ‘Franklin 
Isotta Jordan 
Fraschini Peerless 
McFarlan Willys- 
Stutz Knight 


Such pre-eminent cars 
are standard equipped to 
give you relaxed motoring. 


Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets 


ARRY HARTZ stands out as probably the 


most consistent and dependable driver of 


the automobile race track. In more than four- 


fifths of all the championship events in which he 


has competed, he has been among the first three 
to finish. 


Hartz attributes no small part of his success to 
his ability to relax. After having experienced 


the value of relaxed motoring in six other 


Stabilated cars, he recently refused to accept 
delivery of a new car for his personal use 


until it was equipped with Watson Stabilators. — 


He wrote: 


“In driving from city to city, it is imperative 


that I be allowed to thoroughly relax, so that I 


may arrive refreshed. That is why I use Watson 
Stabilators. I would not drive acar without them.” 


Thus another high authority adds his testimony. 
In the face of the rising tide of Stabilator evi- 
dence, who can overlook the value of relaxed, 
Stabilated motoring? 


PHILADELPS 


\ 
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e (Continued from Page 79) 
_jed some onions for his supper! But I 
_ yppose men are all alike.” 
“No, Emmie,” Tish told her gently. 
ry ‘0, they are not. There are some men 
ho would as soon commit murder as not. 
ut your Will isn’t that sort. Anybody can 
e that.” 
_ Well, Emmie eyed her suspiciously, but 
_ ish went on asking her if all the arrange- 
_ ents for the funeral were made, and if she 
ould like us tostay on until everything was 
ver. 

“We could put the house in order, and so 

4,’ she said. “I dare say Will will marry 

rain, because the lonelier they are, the 
joner they do it; but we could leave 

sings tidy. And he would have to wait a 

par anyhow.” 

“T should think he would,”’ said Emmie 
idly. “And if you think I intend to have 
ais house put in order for Will’s second 
vife you can think again. Anyhow, Will 

| ‘artford has never looked at another 
oman and never will.” 

_ “Not even at that nurse of yours?” Tish 

quired. “I was just thinking last night 

jat I didn’t consider it exactly wise to 
lave these two together as much as you do. 
he’s a right nice-looking girl.” 

_“T can’t say I admire your taste!’’ she 

“id But when the nurse came back she 
ave her a long, hard look and then said 
ie would take a rest so as to be ready for 
ie doctor’s visit. 
- “T don’t know if Will has told you,”’ she 
marked, “but I’m not supposed to have 
pmpany. Excitement is my worst enemy.”’ 
“Well, we’re not company, Emmie,” 
i told her. “You just go on and be as 
ekasyoulike. And don’t worry about us. 
[obody with a heart would leave Will to 
o through the funeral by himself. And 
ou might tell us where your grave clothes 
re while you’re still able to speak.”’ 

“They’re in the lower bureau drawer,’ 
ae said in a hard voice. And we went out. 
When the doctor came that day Tish 
raylaid him in the lower hall. And he said 
immie Hartford could get out of bed and 
oa day’s washing any minute she had a 
aind to. But he said also that if he told 
er so she would only shop around for an- 
her doctor, who would tell her she had 
omething seriously wrong with her. He 
id not been paid for a long time, but he 
id not mind that as much as the way she 
ade him lose his sleep. 

“My wife says,” he stated, “that she 
feems to know the minute I’ve taken my 
ousers off. I don’t know when I’ve slept 
night through. Why, if you’ll believe me, 
e alarm clock in the kitchen went off at 
wo o’clock the other morning and I got up 
n my sleep and was out to the cemetery 
‘ere before I wakened.”’ 

. Well, after he had gone we sent Emmie 

, nice lunch, and soon after, she began to 
vall the dog. But Tish had fed him and 
hut him in a closet, and once more she had 
osend her tray down untouched. She was 
na villainous temper by that time and the 
turse came down about four P.M. and said 
here was something queer about her. She 
ust lay in bed and stared hard at her. 
\nd when she had told her she was going to 
jut on a fresh uniform before Will got 
rome, Emmie had called her something 
shat sounded like a hussy. 

_ But if Emmie’s condition was worse, 
Will’s was distinctly better. He ate a real 
neal that evening, and, instead of hurrying 
1p to her afterward, he sat for a little 
while in the sitting room. We had brought 
ong some blackberry cordial, and he 
sipped it with appreciation. 

_ “T was making some right good moon- 
shine myself a while back,’’ he said. “I 
oought a still, you know, and I gave the 
loctor some one night. He turned his car 
over on his way back into town and broke 
1isarm. But the smell annoyed Emmie, so 

(had to give it up.” 

Well, Miss Smith came in for a few 
minutes, too; she seemed glad to relax for 
onee, But pretty soon Emmie’s bell began 

g and she had to go up. It was no 
€ at all before she came running down 
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the stairs with a thermometer in her hand 
and a scared look on her face. 

“You’d better come up at once, Mr. 
Hartford,” she said. “She’s got a terrible 
fever.” 

“How high is it?” asked Will, beginning 
to tremble. 

“About as high as it can be,” said Miss 
Smith, looking worried. “I’ve telephoned 
to the doctor, and he says to use a cold 
pack. But she won’t have it.” 

But as usual, our dear Tish rose to the 
emergency at once. 

“Certainly she will have it,’’ she said. 
“You crack the ice, Will, and you might 
mix some salt with it while you’re at it. 
There’s no use doing it unless we do it 
right. A high fever is not to be fooled 
with.” 

Well, I don’t know when I remember 
such a fuss as Emmie made over that cold 
pack. She was strong, too, and it was all 
we could do to put her between sheets 
wrung out of ice water and then pour the 
ice and salt over her. She howled and 
screamed, but Tish worked calmly. 

“You're killing me!’ she would yell. 
“Tm dying!” 

“You will die if you don’t keep quiet,’’ 
Tish would say. 

“But I'll take cold; 
monia.”’ 

“Not with a temperature like that,’ 
Tish would assure her, and pour on more ice 
and salt. 

They did not stop until her temperature 
was down to ninety-five. She would not 
speak to any of us by that time, but when 
it was all over, Tish came over to the room 
Aggie and I occupied together and closed 
the door. 

*‘T fancy,” she said grimly, ‘‘that it will 
be some time before she holds the ther- 
mometer against her hot-water bottle 
again.” 


Pll take pneu- 


VI 


S TISH says, the Emmies of this world 
never fool the women, although they 
always fool the men. But Emmie knew 
well enough that she had not fooled us for 
a minute. And the way she hated us after 
the affair of the cold pack was simply 
wicked. She would lie in bed and loathe 
the very ground we walked on, and when 
she found it would take at least a week to 
repair the car she had a convulsion and 
frothed at the mouth. Tish was quite cer- 
tain the froth was merely lather from a 
cake of soap, but Will was almost out of his 
mind. 

The strangest thing, however, was the 
way she had turned against Miss Smith. 
Possibly the fact that Tish found a picture 
of her in Will’s coat one day while she was 
repairing it in Emmie’s room had some- 
thing to do with it. But both Will and 
Miss Smith were as puzzled as could be 
about it, and Miss Smith said it had been 
on her bureau when she went out. 

Will went right down on his knees beside 
Emmie’s bed and swore he had always been 
true to her. 

“There has never been any other woman 
in my life, Emmie,”’ he told her. “I’ve 
never had any time for that sort of thing, 
and you know it. Surely you can trust 
me!” 

“T trust nobody,” said Emmie grimly. 
“Tf you haven’t the decency to wait until 
I am gone, which at the best is a matter of 
weeks, I can but lie here and await the 
end.” 

But she couldn’t very well send the 
nurse away, for in ten years she had had 
most of the nurses thereabouts, and none 
of them would come back, and she knew 
it. She was very suspicious after that, 
however, and the very next day, Aggie 
happening to dust baking soda instead of 
powdered sugar over her cup custard— 
yes, she was eating a little by that time; 
she had to, or starve—she accused Miss 
Smith of trying to poison her. 

Naturally, things were considerably 
strained from then on, although both Will 
and the dog were showing marked im- 
provement. Will would come home to a 
clean house and a good dinner and smoke 
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a couple of cigarettes up the chimney after- 
ward. Then he would get up heavily and 
draw a long breath and say: 

“Well, I suppose I’d better be getting 
on the job again,” and go slowly up the 
stairs. 

But long after he should have been in 
his bed, getting the rest he needed, we 
could hear him reading aloud, on and on, 
until Emmie went to sleep. 

How long this might have continued I 
cannot say. But one morning we missed 
the half of a coconut cake from the kitchen 
cupboard, and Tish promptly went to Will 
about it. 

“None are so blind as those who will not 
see,” she said to him. “But if you think, 
Will Hartford, that a mouse ate that cake 
and then put the pan in the garbage can, 
I don’t.” 

“But I don’t think anything of the kind, 
Letitia,” he protested, looking distressed. 
“Every now and then a tramp breaks into 
a house out here and eats Ey he can 
find.” 

Tish gave him a terrible stare, me then 
she used an expression I had never before 
heard from her lips. “Some people are 
idiots,” she said, “‘and some are just plain 
fools,” and with that she stalked out of 
the room. 

She called us together for a council of 
war, as she termed it, after he had gone to 
the train. : 

“Two courses are open before us,” she 
said. “‘We can leave the poor deluded im- 


becile to his fate, or we can take matters | 


into our own hands. If the former, we 
must go; if the latter, that nurse must get 
out. I cannot be hampered.” 

Well, after some argument we agreed to 
do whatever Tish suggested, although 
Aggie stipulated that Emmie, being her 
cousin by marriage, was to suffer no phys- 
ical harm. Tish, on the other hand, de- 
manded absolute freedom and no criticism. 
And this being satisfactorily arranged, it 
remained only to get rid of Miss Smith. 

As it happened, fate played into our 
hands that very morning. 

The coconut cake had upset Emmie’s 
stomach, and the doctor sent some medi- 
cine for her. But Tish met the boy at the 
door, and, having instructed us to have the 
kettle boiling, was able to steam off the 
label and place it on the bottle of ipecac 
swiftly and neatly. Miss Smith gave her 
two doses before it began to act, but when 
it did it was thorough. 

Well, Emmie was about as sick as any 
human could be and live for the next six 
hours. I suppose it was the first real sick- 
ness she had felt in ten years, and the fuss 
she made was dreadful. There was no use 
blaming a tramp for the coconut cake after 
it either. But what really matters is that 
she made them bring Will out from town. 
And between paroxysms she told him Miss 
Smith had poisoned her. 

Miss Smith left that afternoon, but be- 
fore she did she told Will that Emmie was 
as well as he was, or even better, and that 
the doctor knew it too. But if anyone 
thinks that Will believed her he does not 
know Will Hartford. All he did was to 
dismiss the doctor, too, and then come 
back to the kitchen and moan about the 
way people treated Emmie. 

“Even that doctor never understood 
her,’”’ he said despondently. “‘And I must 
owe him two hundred dollars or so this 
minute! Sometimes, Letitia, I think there 
is no compassion left in the world. Even 
the neighbors neglect her nowadays; I 
don’t believe there has been a bowl of 
calf’s-foot jelly sent to her in months.” 

“Really?” said Tish. “‘It is surprising, 
when you think of the things folks might 
send her and don’t. Every now and then 
you read of somebody getting a bomb, or 
poisoned candy.” 

He looked at her, but she went on fixing 
Emmie’s tray in her usual composed man- 
ner. 

We had a day or two of peace after that. 
Tish brought Doctor Snodgrass, her own 
physician, out from town. And after a 
short talk with her, he put Emmie on a very 
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light diet and went away again. As Tish 
had put a padlock on the kitchen cupboard 
the light diet was all Emmie got, too. She 
had a bow! of junket for breakfast, beef tea 
for lunch and in the evening she had some 
milk toast, and if ever I’ve seen a woman 
suffer she did. We did not run every time 
she rang her bell, either. She would jingle 
it for half a dozen times, and for a feeble 
woman the way she could fling it when 
nobody came was a marvel. 

But, looking back, I can see that we under- 
estimated her intelligence. She had a good 
bit of time, by and large, to think things 
out, and she was no fool, whatever else she 
might be. And I imagine it galled her, too, 
to see Will filling out and looking more 
cheerful every day. He was spending more 
time than ever downstairs and, instead of 
tiptoeing into the room when he came home 
at night, he would walk in briskly and say: 
“Well, how’s the old girl tonight?”’ 

He still wandered across to the cemetery 
now and then, but we fancied there was 
more of speculation than of grief in his face 
when he picked the daisies off his lot. And 
one night, I remember, he came back and 
said it was a curious thing that Emmie’s 
mother had lived to be eighty, as frail as she 
had been, and that Emmie was like her in a 
lot of ways. 

Tish eyed him. 

‘*She certainly is,’”’ she said. “‘I thought of 
that the night I found her in the pantry.” 

And then one night there was a yell and 
a crash upstairs, and when we all ran up, 
with Will in the lead, we found Emmie 
stretched out on the floor, and she said she 
was paralyzed from the waist down! 

It took the four of us to get her back into 
bed. She gave Tish a glance of triumph 
when she was finally installed and then 
grabbed Will’s hand and began to groan. 

“Tt’s the last straw,’’ she moaned. ‘‘Un- 
til now I have not been entirely helpless, 
but this is too much. I am near the end, 
William.” 

““My poor Emmie!”’ he wailed. 
poor afflicted girl!” 

Things were not only no better, for all 
that we had done, but worse. 

Well, Will carried on like a madman, of 
course. There were specialists from town 
and a woman to massage her legs, but not 
a muscle would she move. Except once, 
when Tish jabbed a pin into her and she 
jerked and yelled like a lunatic. But she 
had us beaten, of course, for she had 
worked it all out in her mind. If she had 
paralysis she didn’t have to have any- 
thing else, and the very first thing she asked 
for was a broiled beefsteak. After that she 
ate everything; she ate like a day laborer. 

Tish tried skimping on her tray, but if 
she got one egg instead of two in the morn- 
ing poor Will would come down looking 
troubled. 

“We must build her up,” he would say. 
‘‘She needs all the strength we can give her, 
Letitia.” 

And that was the situation when our 
poor Tish finally took matters into her 
own hands, with results for which she has 
been so cruelly blamed. 


““ My 
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HAVE now come to that series of mys- 

terious events which led, with tragic 
inevitability, to the crisis on the night of 
our departure. And it may be well here to 
revert to the subject of spiritualism. 

What with one thing and another Tish 
had apparently lost interest in it, hers be- 
ing a mind which concentrates on one idea 
at a time, and having occupied itself almost 
entirely with Emmie since our arrival. 

True, such reading aloud as she had been 
forced to do for Emmie while Will had 
laryngitis had been on such subjects, deal- 
ing largely with specters and apparitions. 
And both Aggie and I recalled later that 
she had told Emmie that the nearness of 
the graveyard would make such materiali- 
zation comparatively simple. 

But Emmie had shown more terror than 
interest in the subject, and finally Will had 
insisted that Tish abandon it for lighter 
and more cheerful material. 
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It had been seed sown in fruitful ground, 
however, as shall presently appear. 

To go back then: Will came home very 
dejected one night and said he would have 
to go away for a business trip. Emmie was 
most disagreeable about it. 

“And what about me?” she demanded. 
“Are you going to leave me here alone?” 

“It’s the first time I’ve left you for five 
years, Emmie,’”’ he told her. ‘‘I’ll just 
have to go. And as for being alone, haven’t 
you got Letitia here? And Lizzie and 
Aggie?” 

Well, I must admit that that did not seem 
to cheer her any, and the look she gave us 
was most unpleasant. But she had to let 
him go, although her last words were not 
calculated to send him away happy. 

“Tf anything happens to me while you 
are gone, Will,’”’ she said, “‘you know how 
I want things done. And my black silk 
dress is in the lower bureau drawer.”’ 

“T can get back in six hours if I’m 
needed, Emmie,”’ he said brokenly. ‘A 
telegram or ——” 

““When I go I shall be snuffed out like a 
candle,”’ she told him in a cold voice. And 
with that he went away, looking as though 
he was on his way to the electric chair. 

I met Tish on the stairs after she had 
seen him off. There was a strange look on 
her face, I remembered later; but after she 
had settled Emmie for the night she took 
up her knitting quietly enough. She always 
contributes a number of knitted pairs of 
bedroom slippers to the Old Ladies’ Home 
at Christmas. 

Aggie and I retired early, taking Em- 
mie’s bell with us at Tish’s orders, so she 
could not disturb us during the night, and 
were soon fast asleep. 

But judge of our horror when, at two 
o’clock or thereabouts, we heard a dreadful 
shriek from Emmie’s room, followed by a 
strange, rushing sound. As soon as I could 
move I got out of bed and turned on the 
lights; Aggie was reaching for her teeth, 
with her eyes fixed on the door. 

“‘T left that door open, Lizzie,’”’ she said 
in an agonized whisper. ‘“‘Somebody’s 
closed it.” j 

Well, it certainly was closed, and when 
I tried it, it was locked and the key was on 
the outside! And, to add to the dreadful- 
ness of our position, there was no further 
sound whatever; no whimpering from 
Emmie’s room; no sound of Tish in short 
and sharp remonstrance. No anything. 

Never have we passed through such a 
half hour as followed. That both our won- 
derful Tish and Emmie had fallen to the 
knife or other method of some deadly as- 
sassin we never doubted. And when at the 
end of that time we heard halting but in- 
evitable footsteps slowly climbing the 
staircase, both of us were certain that 
our hour had come. When they stopped 
outside the door and an unseen hand fum- 
bled with the key, Aggie gave a low moan 
and made for the window, but she was 
stopped before it was too late by the en- 
trance into the room of Tish herself! 

She was a curious dead-white color, and 
she came in limping and closed the door. 

“T’d like to borrow your tweezers, 
Lizzie,’’ she said, in a toneless sort of voice. 
“T ran out when I heard Emmie scream, 
and I’ve got something in my foot.” 

‘But Emmie!”’ we inquired in unison. 
‘‘What has happened to her?”’ 

It was a moment before she replied. 
Both Aggie and I remembered that hesita- 
tion later and that there was a hard and 
determined look on her face. But when she 
did reply, it was reassuring. 

“‘She’s all right,”’ she said. 

“But she screamed, Tish! She screamed 
horribly.” 

““You’ve heard her scream before this,”’ 
she said coldly. ‘‘She says she saw a ghost. 
That’s all.” 

She went out again, and to her own room. 
She was very lame, we noticed, but calm. 
Some time later she called to Aggie to bring 
her the arnica, and Aggie did so. She re- 
ported that Tish had lost the strange 
pallor, but that she had got a number of 
thorns in her feet and was removing them. 
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“She’s very quiet, Lizzie,” Aggie ga 
“And I think she’s sprained her an} 
You would think she had seen the ghost, 
look at her, and not Emmie.”’ 

Well, I felt uneasy myself, especially 
something had certainly locked us in, ¢ 
after a while I went across to Emm 
room and tapped lightly at the door. 
was Tish herself who answered from ° 
other side. 

“Get away from there, Lizzie,” she s 
sharply. ‘‘We are all right. I shall si 
with Emmie until she is calmer.” 

The rest of the night was quiet enou 
It was not until the next day that cert 
things began to make us uneasy. 

One of these was Emmie herself. H¢ 
ever lightly Tish might treat the matter, 
fusing to call a doctor and so on, it y 
evident that Emmie had passed throug 
terrible experience. 

She would not see anyone, even Aggie 
myself, and she insisted on keeping | 
door closed and locked. Once in a while 
could hear Tish reading to her, apparen 
to calm her. And she ate a little from | 
trays Tish carried up. But never once, 
she raise her voice; ordinarily when | 
wanted anything and no one answered | 
bell one could hear her shouting, fr 
the main road. But she was apparen 
chastened beyond belief. 

Our real anxiety, however, was Tish } 
self. She was in a curious nervous state 
thing most unusual in her. She ate noth 
at all. And if a door slammed she wo 
jump violently and turn quite pale. 

Knowing her as we did, we could only 
lieve that she, as well as Emmie, had si 
the apparition, and had possibly recei 
a message of some personal import. It) 
in a spirit of helpfulness, therefore, and: 
of curiosity, that we decided to rem 
awake that night to give her moral supp 
if she required it. 

And that very night we saw it oursel; 

Aggie was suffering from a bad attacl 
hay fever and had gone to the window 
air. Suddenly I heard her whisper, “Liz: 
cobe here! It’s outside, od the walk!” 

I ran to the window. And there be 
us, just leaving the kitchen porch, was 
apparition itself! It was a tall, thin, g 
figure. And as we watched, it moved ali 
through the back garden and then, 
Aggie sneezing violently, apparently : 
solved. | 

Although we waited for some time, it | 
not materialize again. 

In view of Tish’s curious nervous ¢ 
dition, we did not mention it to her. || 
we saw it for three nights in succession. 

I must admit that it made us both v) 
uneasy, especially in view of Emmie’s ¢ 
tinued strange state. If Tish had been | 
usual buoyant self we would have goni| 
her, but she was oddly restless and | 
easy, and once or twice we even found | 
dozing in her chair—a thing unpreceden | 
with her. | 

But I kept a careful record of the » 
pearance, and I quote from it here; _ 


Monday. 12 midnight. Materialized hui 
figure. Gray in color, thin in outline, EB) 
plasmic blanket around shoulders. : 

Tuesday. 1 A.M. Same figure, but | 
rodlike structure—See Crawford—across t 
shoulders. Figure bent, as though earry| 
weight. | 

Wednesday. 12:30 a.m. Same figure, v! 
misty projection around one arm, simula’) 
basket or pail. 


This ends the record, for on Thurs'! 
Will Hartford unexpectedly came h¢' 
and a situation developed which I can) 
yet recall without anger and dismay. 


Viit 


E HAD not expected him for s¢: 
time, but he let himself in with ! 
latechkey and came back to the kite! 
where Aggie and I were fixing Emm) 
tray. He looked thin and worn. ; 
“How is she?” he asked, almost 1! 
whisper. ‘‘Still ? 
“She’s still alive, if that’s what | 
mean,” I said tartly. ‘Look at this t} 
and judge for yourself.” 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

He was so relieved that he had to sit 
down and wipe his face, which was covered 
with a clammy sweat. 

“T just had to come back,” he said. “I 
didn’t even finish the business. What do 
money and success matter if I haven’t her 
with me to share in them?” 

He got up, however, and picked up a 
large package he had brought in. 

“T brought her some flowers,” he said. 
“T got to thinking while I was away. 
Maybe I could have done a lot of things to 
make her happy, but I’ve been too selfish 
to think of them. Well 

Aggie watched him go out. She still had 
her hay fever, and standing at the window 
for three nights had not improved it. 

“What I dod’t udderstad, Lizzie,” she 
said, ‘‘is why there are so bady healthy 
wobed in the world. The bed seeb to like 
theb feeble.” 

And just then Tish, on her way down- 
stairs for the tray, met Will face to face. 
She never even spoke to him. She gave 
him one awful look, and then, just as she 
was, she went out of the house. She did 
not come back for the most terrible five 
hours of my life. 

Now and then, in a nightmare, I hear 
Will carrying that box of flowers up the 
stairs and opening the door which Tish had 
forgotten to lock. And then I hear him 
give a groan and drop the box, and then 
come staggering down again like a mad- 
man, shaking both his fists at us and shout- 
ing at the top of his lungs. 

“She’s gone!’’ he yelled. ‘‘ You've lied 
to me! She’s dead! Oh, my poor Em- 
mie, and I left you to die alone!” 

“‘Nonsense!’’ I shouted back at him. 
“Your poor Emmie’s all right. She’s been 
eating enough for ten people right along!”’ 

He stopped wailing and looked at me. 

“Then where is she?’’ he demanded. 

‘“‘She’s right up in her room in bed. You 
don’t see her frying herself over this cook- 
stove, do you?” 

‘‘She’s not in her room,” he said, still 
watching me. “‘Not unless you’ve moved 
her.”’ He caught me by the shoulder. 
“Have you moved her?” he shouted. 
“Have you taken my precious girl out of 
the room where she has lain helpless so 
long, and put her somewhere else? Have 
you dared 

‘Oh, take your hands off me,” I said. 
“‘She’s up there all right. Maybe she’s 
hiding behind the door to surprise you!”’ 

Well, he ran up again, and we followed 
him. But he was right. Emmie’s room 
was empty; her bed was neatly made up, 
and all the bottles on the table beside it 
had been cleared away. We could only 
stand and stare, while Will Hartford ran 
like a lunatic from room to room, peering 
into the closets and behind the doors, and 
moaning all the time. 

“Emmie,” he called over and over. 
“Emmie! It’s Will! *It’s Will, darling!” 

I tried to calm him and tell him she was 
not hanging up in a cupboard like an old 
coat, but he only turned on me savagely. 

“Where’s that woman?” he cried. 
“‘Where’s Letitia Carberry? I didn’t trust 
her from the start, and Emmie didn’t either. 
She has murdered my poor girl. Murdered 
her and done away with her!” 

What could we say, or do? We had to 
stand by and see him run down the stairs; 
to hear him call the local police and accuse 
our poor Tish of a heinous crime, and later 
on to remain helpless while the officers 
searched the house and the cellar, and even 
dropped a searchlight down into the well. 
And still no Tish. They would not even 
let us leave the house to search for her, 
although I did manage to get Charlie 
Sands on the telephone before they stopped 
me. 

“Come at once,” 
terrible trouble.” 

“Naturally,” he said, without excite- 
ment. 
tor?” 

But I could hear him whistle softly when 
I told him that Tish was accused of a mur- 
der. 


I said. “We are in 


‘*Shall I bring bail money or a doc- « 
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It was seven o’clock by that time and 
growing dark. Waiting by a window, we 
watched for our poor Tish, but time went 
on and she did not come. Hight o’clock. 
Nine. Ten. Never once did our loyalty 
waver, but, on the other hand, what about 
the past four days? What about that locked 
door into Emmie’s room and the trays 
that went up, while Tish ate nothing at 
the table? What about that horrible scream 
and Tish’s strange pallor afterward? 

“Baybe Tish gave ger the wrog bedicide,” 
Aggie whispered to me, ‘‘ad she died be- 
cause of it, so Tish had to ag 

But the policeman was watching us, and 
I motioned her to be silent. 

The house was full of people by that 
time. Two or three doctors were working 
with Will upstairs. And some neighbors 
had come in and were digging a hole in the 
cellar. All they found was the still Will had 
buried there, but the horrible sound of their 
spades about drove me crazy. And still 
Tish did not come. 

Charlie Sands arrived at eleven o’clock. 
They were bringing the still up the cellar 
stairs just as he got there. And he seemed 
quite calm and not at all worried. 

“For some reason that reminds me,” he 
said, ‘‘that a little blackberry cordial would 
not go amiss. I’ve had a long trip.” 

And not until he had had a generous dose 
of this tonic did he make a statement which 
set the whole house in a turmoil. 

“By the way,” he said, “if you want 
Miss Carberry, she will be here in a few 
moments. She would have arrived sooner, 
but one of the garage men had taken her 
car out for a joy ride and she is waiting, to 
use her own words, to give him a piece of 
her mind.” 


Ix 


EVER shall I forget the scene when 

Tish arrived, and, walking quietly into 
the hall, asked for a cup of tea, as she had 
had no supper. Will, supported by two of 
the doctors, was waiting on the stairs, and 
he tried to throw himself at her. 

“Supper!’”’ he screeched. ‘‘You—you 
murderess! What have you done with her? 
Let me loose! I want to kill her,’ he 
shouted. 

But Tish paid no attention to him what- 
ever. So far as she was concerned he might 
not have been there. 

“With a little cinnamon toast, too, 
Aggie,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m about famished.” 

“‘She’s brazen!”’ cried Will. ‘‘She’s in- 
sane! Where is Emmie, Tish Carberry?” 

She looked at him as if she saw him for 
the first time. 

“Oh, Emmie!”’ she said. ‘‘ Well, that’s a 
long story. Now, Aggie, do I get tea, or do 
I not?” 

Well, they were obliged to wait, for it was 
clear she would tell them nothing until she 
was ready. They had to lock Will in a room 
until she had had it, however, and, although 
the men who had been digging in the cellar 
had stopped work, they still held onto their 
spades. They were certain they would have 
to dig somewhere. 

But at last she had finished, and they 
brought Will down again and confronted 
her with him again. She gave him a long, 
hard look, and then she smiled. 

“Youre a fool, Will Hartford,” she said 
calmly, ‘‘and your poor helpless Emmie 
knows it. That’s why she’s helpless.”’ 

“‘T know a murderess when I see one,” 
said Will. 

“As to her being helpless,’’ Tish went on 
inexorably, “‘let me tell you that, in spite 
of her total paralysis, she placed herself 
where you will find her, and has since re- 
mained there of her own free will.” 
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“That’s a lie at the start,” said Will. 
“She can’t walk a step, and you know it. 
Officers, if that woman gets out of this 
house she will attempt to escape. It’s a 
ruse on her part. She’s got a car at the 
door.”’ 

Tish sighed. 

“Well, I’ve done my best for you, Will,” 
she told him. ‘Personally, I don’t care 
whether Emmie is found or not. If I have 
a preference, it is for the latter. But I’ll 
take you to her and the rest is up to you.” 

I don’t believe any of them believed her. 
Will Hartford, indeed, demanded handcuffs 
for her, but she only sat down quietly and 
refused to stir if they used them. And when 
someone said she ought to be in jail on gen- 
eral principles, she merely replied placidly 
that jails were no novelty to her. 

In the end they agreed to let her go free, 
and she rose briskly and started out the 
kitchen door. It was a strange procession, 
indeed, and a silent one, for that had been 
Tish’s condition. 

“One unnecessary sound,” she said, 
“‘and I stop. Later on I shall place you all 
at a point of observation, and I shall ask 
for silence.” 

In the hall she had picked up a parcel she 
had brought in with her, and she took it 
with her. The police were suspicious of it, 
but on their threatening to open it she at 
once turned back, and they were com- 
pelled to let it alone. 

As I look back I can still see that strange 
group—Will broken and supported by a 
doctor on each side, three policemen, six 
neighbors, mostly armed with spades, and 
ourselves. And in the lead our dear Tish, 
with no evidence of guilt about her, but 
rather as one who has done a good and 
worthy deed. She moved swiftly, as though 
she knew the way well, up through the pas- 
ture behind the house and through a grove 
of trees, until at the other side we could 
dimly discern a small cabin, and a light 
shining through the window. 

Here Tish stopped and addressed us. 

“We have come a half mile,’’ she said. 
“Mrs. Hartford may tell you that she was 
brought here while unconscious, but she 
came here on two perfectly healthy legs. I 
know, because I followed her. And she 
came rapidly,’”’ she added, with what I felt 
was a certain significance. ‘‘Now I have 
one request to make. You will stay here 
until I have reached the cabin; then you 
will come to the window as silently as pos- 
sible.” 

They let her go, and we did as she had 
requested. But never, so long as I live, 
shall I forget the sight that greeted us as we 
stared through that window. 

The cabin was bare, save for a folding 
cot bed, a candle on a shelf, a box for a chair 
and an old cooking stove with some utensils 
on it. And lying on the cot, in a dressing 
gown over her nightdress, was Will’s Em- 
mie. She wasscowling frightfully, and when 
Tish opened the door she nearly jumped 
down her throat. 

“Do you know what time it is?’’ she de- 
manded furiously. ‘“‘And that I’ve had 
nothing to eat since breakfast?’”’ 

“T left you plenty for all day,” Tish told 
her. ‘‘And you know you can get plenty 
more if you decide to come home.” 

“T’m not walking back, if that’s what 
you mean,’’ Emmie snapped. 

“Very well, but you are walking to this 
cookstove if you want any supper,” Tish 
said, and sat down on the box. “If you 
could run a half mile you can walk ten 
feet.” 

I think Will would have broken away 
then and there, but Charlie Sands took hold 
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of him. And the next minute Emmie A 
off that cot and walked across the roo 
She was in a frightful humor, for sg 
slapped a frying pan onto the stove, open 
the package, and said: ‘Bacon again! 
hope I never see another pig!” and beg 
to cook a meal for herself in a most ab 
bodied but infuriated manner. 

And she ate bread and butter over t 
stove while the meat was frying! 

Tish only spoke once while this was goi 
on. 

“Tt’s a pity poor Will can’t see you noy 
she said. | 

“Tf he was here I wouldn’t be having 
do this,” she snapped. 

“No,” said Tish. “The poor fool mi 
like to be deceived. It’s my experien 
that the weaker a man is the more he lik 
to have something helpless around him, | 
makes him feel strong and protective,” 

Well, Will made a noise at that, a 
Emmie suddenly threw up her head a) 
listened. | 

‘“Who’s out there?” she said in a drea 
ful voice. 

“Only Will and two or three policem 
and a few neighbors,” Tish told her calm) 
“They’re all glad you are well again, q 
can take your place in the g! 

But at that Emmie simply leaped at q 
and the next moment Will Hartford w 
inside, pulling her off our poor Tish aj 
holding her so her blows would do: 
damage. And then he put his arms arow 
her and glared at Tish as if she had be 
the one to blame. 

“Leave!”’ he said. “Begone! To wh 
brutality you have submitted my poor Ww 
I have yet to learn. But the law is n 
through. Not yet. Nor am I.” 

But Tish only stared at him with a fai 
and sardonic smile. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” she told hi 
“You’re through. You’re as through 
you can be. I tried to save you, but yi 
wouldn’t be saved.” 

And with that didn’t Emmie ould 
ery out, “‘Oh, my poor legs! There’s } 
feeling in them! It’s come again.” 

And she sagged in his arms, just exact 
as paralyzed as ever! 


No, as Tish has often said, there is | 
moral to this tale. Emmie is still paralyze 
but people get what they want in tl 
world, and if they want a helpless wom: 
she’s about the easiest thing there is 
obtain. 

But it has been necessary to relate it 
accurately as possible, because of t 
stories that have been going round. 

Tish certainly never dreamed th 
Emmie would leaye the house. All s 
meant to do by playing ghost was to pro’ 
that she was not paralyzed at all, but hi 
two perfectly good legs. 

But Emmie’s legs were even better thi 
Tish had expected. She says, and I ha 
never known her to exaggerate, that Hmm 
never went down the stairs at all, b 
leaped over the stair rail. And when Tit 
tried to catch her, because she was in h 
nightgown and the night was cool, the sil 
fool simply kept on running. 

It was daylight the next morning whi 
Tish finally located her in the’cabin. Bi 
the chances are that Emmie saw her cor 
ing, for when Tish went in she was lyin 
on the floor with her eyes closed, and sl 
only opened them when Tish shook her. 

Then she stared around feebly and sai 
“Where am 1? And how did I get here? 

She would not walk back, and Tish kne 
it was hopeless from that minute. 

As I have said, there is no moral wha 
ever to this story. The nearest I can con 
to it is that couplet Tish secured by aut 
matic writing the other day: 


“There swims no goose so gray but soon « 
late 
She finds some honest gander for her mate: 


And even there, as dear Tish so aptly r 
marks, there is a question. For how hone: 
is a man who wants those about him tot 
weak so he can feel strong? 


Do noisy faucets 
wouse you in the night! ow 
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Your merchant plumber and Mueller Fau- 
cets are old friends. He likes to be able 
to use them when people want his best 
work. He knows he will point with pride 
for many years to his Mueller Faucet in- 
stallations. Ask him for cost and other 
data on Mueller Faucets and Mueller 
Automatic Hot Water Control systems. 
He can quickly get any Mueller Product 
from the more than 300 Mueller jobbers 
that are located throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
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Consult your architect in regard to the 

Vital Spots of plumbing. He knows 

Mueller Faucets are dependable and will 

be glad to approve your desire to have 
them Sw) 
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{Aveller Co.—1926 
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Do you live in a house of leaky, 
gurgling faucetsP Do you know 
the misery of being awakened 
every so often by a turmoil of 
hideous faucet groans? 


Faucets that “murder” sleep are 
an easily avoidable nuisance. 
The whole trouble can be cor- 
rected within a few hours’ time. 


Spend no money in trying to 
rejuvenate worn-out faucets. 
You will find it cheaper in the 
end to replace all the old un- 
manageable noise-makers with 
modern Mueller Faucets— 
silent, efficient guardians of 
plumbing’s Vital Spots. 


Mueller Faucets are made with 
a real conception of the purpose 
of faucets. For sixty-nine years 
the Mueller people have given 
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the best of their skill to making 
faucets ever better and better. 


They look upon faucets as what 
they actually are—the Vital Spots 
of a plumbing system. They de- 
sign and make them with a hun- 
dred thousand trouble possibil- 
ities provided for in advance. 


That is why Mueller Faucets— 
the last word in appearance and 
service—perform their functions 
so satisfactorily, why they allow 
you to get out of your water 
pressure all that it can give. 


Better hot water systems 


You will find in Mueller Automatic 
Hot Water Control an improved 
system that forever supersedes the 
obsolete expansion tank. This bet- 
ter system deserves your careful 
consideration. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 


Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


| MUELLER FAULETS_. 


faucets without a fault 
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PAL OnE is a beauty soap made solely for ove purpose; 
to foster good complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, Palmolive is the second largest 
selling soap, and has supplanted French soaps by the score. In 
beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the “imported” soap. 


Remember those facts when tempted to risk an unproved soap 
on your skin. 
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ec! Mother—but you're 


In his heart, every boy wants to think this of 
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his mother—give him the right to do so by safe- 


guarding your youth 


HE cares of Motherhood and of life—don’t let them 
| rob you of your youth. Thousands will tell you that 
you needn’t. Due to correct skin care, the charm of 
schoolgirl days now is carried past the thirties and well 
into the forties. 


The method is one any woman can easily follow— 
natural ways in complexion care; the discarding of the 
artificial ways of yesterday. Leading beauty authorities 
have learned that the preservation of youth probably 
rests chiefly on proper cleansing of the skin. 

For that reason, the soothing lather of olive and 
palm oils, used in the following way, is the most widely 
followed beauty care in the world today. 


The rule and how to follow it 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly, first with warm water, then with cold. If 
your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch of good 
cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and partic- 
ularly in the evening. Use powder and rouge if you 


Imolive Soap is untouched by 
‘man hands until you break the 
‘apper—it is never sold unwrapped 


Retail C 
Prize 


in this simple way: 


wish. But never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfig- 
urements often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one represented 
as of olive and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that millions 
let it do for their bodies what it does for their faces. 
Obtain a cake today. Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes, 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 
the coconut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend— 
and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Health 


Women who are truly popular frankly ac- 
knowledge this simple fact—glorious, radiant 
health is their most valued charm. And still, 
daily, thousands risk this priceless gift for lack 
of this new knowledge of The Danger Line. 


This you should know 
The causes of heart trouble, rheumatism, kidney 
trouble, nervous disorders often puzzled physi- 
cians. But modern science has lately discovered 
that these diseases may often be traced back to 
decayed teeth and diseased gums. 

This is why: The teeth share in the blood supply. 
The same circulatory system which supplies them 
with nourishment and carries off their waste also 
comes into contact with every part of the body. 
When poisonous substances and disease germs are 
carried away from neglected teeth and lodged in 
some other tissue or organ, that place in which the 
poison is left also becomes diseased. 


Guard The Danger Line 


Many serious dental troubles start at The Danger 
Line—where teeth and gums meet. The rounded 
edges of the gums form tiny V-shaped crevices 
there. Food particles collect in these crevices. 
Then they ferment, and acids are formed that 


may become a shadow unless you guard Theé 


£0 everywhere, 
—orhers WISN 


cause decay of the teeth and that irritate the gums. 

There is one dentifrice today that gives protec- 
tion from this danger. It is Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, made with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
For Milk of Magnesia is recommended by dentists 
everywhere as a perfect means of neutralizing the 
acids in the mouth. 


Squibb’s protects after use 

Squibb’s Dental Cream contains over 50 per cent 
of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. It reaches all 
those tiny pits and crevices on your teeth which 
are inaccessible to any tooth-brush. There it 
remains, neutralizing destructive acids, prevent- 
ing decay, reducing the peril of Pyorrhea, safe- 
guarding the health and vigor of your entire system. 

Make your teeth and gums safe from the shadow 
of The Danger Line. Use Squibb’s Dental Cream 
night and morning. See your dentist twice a year. 
You will be safeguarded from decay and its threat 
of disease and attendant misery. At all druggists’ 
—only 40 cents for a large tube. 


Some (women 
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In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 40, dt 
kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy these dentifrice 
changing from one to another. They seem disappointed. 
brush their teeth regularly . . . yet they still have decay ane 
diseases .. . Wuy? ; F 
Because teeth need more than brushing. They must be protec 
at The Danger Line. Try this simple test: Tonight, just bef 
going to bed, take a tablespoonful of Squibb’s Milk of 
in water, swallow a part of it—and use the rest to swish al 
mouth and as a gargle. You will be surprised in the mor 
Jind how clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of MV 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, 
ened your stomach also. The same result may be obtained 1 
Squibb’s Dental Cream—it contains over 50 per cent Sq 
Milk of Magnesia. 


SQUIBB‘ 


DENTAL CREAN 
Contains over fifty per cent 0 
Squibb Milk of Magnesi : 
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i being sent by radio might see it 
ming and deflect it by turning toward it 
powerful transmitter. By an ingenious 
d final locking system, Hammond makes 
possible to operate a switch—when the 
‘pedo has gone a certain distance—that 
ll render it impervious to any radio con- 
il. 

Thus it must fly straight on to its desti- 
tion. Not even Hammond himself could 
ip it or call it back. 

Hammond has for some time been en- 
zed on a system of remote control of 
ins. This works so that if a train runs 
st a block signal, radio stops it regardless 
what the engineer does. In connection 
th this line of experimentation, a sad 
dent happened last November. G. Y. 
n, of the Westinghouse Company, a 
yer investigator, who had been working 
the remote control of trains through the 
lio block system, went to Washington to 
end a conference. When he was coming 
tk another train crashed into the one in 
ich he was riding and killed him. If the 
vention upon which he was spending all 
time had been in force the accident 
jbably would not have happened. 
Speaking of accidents, although it wasn’t 
» same kind at all, I am reminded of 
‘nething that happened recently when 
wrt-wave experiments were being con- 
ited by Alexanderson in Schenectady. 
4; station was sending short waves to 
verhead, Long Island. For the purpose 
recording the signal strength, certain in- 
‘uments of measurement are used. When 
se were brought out on this particular 
i7, no strength showed at all. Evidently 
aething had broken down. 


} 
Illustrious Boy Inventors 


Alexanderson’s assistants examined 
» rything. _No, nothing was wrong. The 
jnals should be going over well—only 
'y weren’t. Just as Schenectady was 
yut to telegraph apologies to Riverhead, 
Frerhead telegraphed that the signals 
ire coming in stronger than usual. When 
‘xxanderson looked over the hook-up he 
ind the antennz hooked wrong. 

The result was that, instead of the usual 
y tical wave, a horizontal wave was going 
J. These waves are now in practical use 
\ talking to South America. 

| hope I have not, in speaking of the 
‘vusands of unavailable inventions con- 
eved by amateurs, given the impression 
tt the amateur is not of immeasurable 
vue to the art of radio. On the contrary, 
hhas played a great part, and without him 

should never have gone so far today. 

nthe first place, the amateur of one day 
h; frequently become the professional of 
ti'next. Radio has grown so rapidly that 
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it has used up professionals at a ravenous 
rate. When there are no more professionals 
available, the reservoir of amateurs must be 
drawn upon; and in a number of cases this 
has happened, particularly in the assem- 
bling of the radio personnel of the Navy 
during the recent war. 

The amateur is of value, too, because he 
conceives and often begins striking experi- 
ments which professionals can carry on. In 
the short-wave field especially he has done 
good work both in stimulating interest and 
in working out the machinery of experi- 
mentation. Among illustrious amateurs 
who have become professionals we may 
mention Marconi, E. H. Armstrong, J. V. 
L. Hogan, Hiram Perey Maxim, Alfred 
Goldsmith, Frank Conrad, and many 
others. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


The American boy is the greatest ama- 
teur of all—great in the sense that he is the 
eager, intrepid seeker for new adventures. 
He has made an appreciable contribution to 
radio lore in the way of isolated facts which 
later have been coérdinated by trained 
minds. There is no doubt that the scope of 
the American scientist will increase with 
the gain in scientific precision of thought 
brought about by millions of boys getting 
interested in something that makes them 
think. 

In this connection it is interesting that 
many of our most important inventors be- 
gan to invent while they were still boys. 
Armstrong, as we have already seen, had 
perfected one of his most important devices 
before he was out of college. Marconi him- 
self made many important experiments 
while in his teens. Hogan was another of 
the college-boy inventors. Langmuir is 
said to have had a laboratory of some kind 
since he was eleven years old. Dubilier be- 
gan to work on his condenser while he was 
still selling newspapers. His invention dis- 
placed the condenser then used—in the 
form of a fragile jar—by a compact and ro- 
bust device which does the work of several: 
of those jars. 

We must not leave the subject of radio 
aids without mentioning the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, now fourteen years old. 
This is one of the leading engineering organi- 
zations in the world and one of the greatest 
existing forces for promoting radio. It was 
formed first as a Boston group and called 
the Society of Wireless Telegraph Engi- 
neers. As befitted Boston, it was exclusive 
and staid. New York had the Wireless In- 
stitute, and when each society had accumu- 
lated a good many debts and difficulties, a 
scheme was set on foot to unite them. A 
combination name was evolved and the or- 
ganization grew rapidly from a few dozen to 


A Scene on the Nova Scotia Coast 
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3000 members, with sections in nearly all 
the large cities. 

The institute now publishes each year al- 
most 1000 pages of scientific material here 
and abroad. At its meetings engineers 
speak on new discoveries and methods. 
Practically every radio improvement of any 
importance has come before this organiza- 
tion prior to its presentation to the world. 

The institute is noncommercial and de- 
votes itself to nonpartisan activities such as 
standardization, measurements, and the 
like. In view of the fact that radio has been 
called the young man’s game, because of 
the youth of many of its executives, it is 
interesting to know that the average age of 
members of the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers is ten years below that of any other 
group of engineering men. 

The regulation of radio broadcasting was 
accomplished from the first by a sort of 
gentlemen’s agreement which is unlike any- 
thing ever known before. It was obvious 
from the start that an enterprise which ex- 
pected to give such direct service to the 
public must be subject to certain rules 
which should conserve that ideal. To work 
out these rules in definite form, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in 1922, called together 
representatives of the industry. 


A Program of Self:Rule 


Secretary Hoover explained the need and 
appointed those present an advisory body, 
asking them to make recommendations as 
to how they thought the matter could best 
be handled. In 1923 he called them into 
conference again, for as radio had grown, so 
had the problems. All broadcasting waves 
were originally 360 meters, because that 
number was between two ship waves, 300 
and 450; but by the time of the second con- 
ference the number of stations had so in- 
creased that interference was intolerable. 
It was evident that a new wave zone must 
be opened up. 

Secretary Hoover’s unofficial advisory 
committee suggested that the 360-meter 
wave length for all stations be abolished 
and that a 220 to 550 meter zone be opened. 
The committee also proposed regulations 
for assigning: frequencies. When Secretary 
Hoover looked upon these plans he pro- 
nounced them good and said he would 
adopt them. 

He also decided that radio should rule it- 
self, with: the fewest possible restrictions. 
The result of the unusual experiment has 
justified his confidence. The assigning of 
wave lengths, the granting of broadcasting 
licenses and the general oversight of the in- 
dustry has fallen under the province of the 
Department of Commerce, but the inner 
government has gone on largely of itself. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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HOSIERY FOR. MEN 
“a development 


that had to come 
op remarkable age that has 


made such progress in manu- 
facturing has brought forth a new 
and amazing development— 
Hosiery that is invisibly reinforced 
above the shoe-line as well as at 
heel and toe. 


Think of it! No more mad 
scrambling through a drawer full 
of socks, prayerfully hoping to find 
just one presentable pair—one 
pair that has no visible holes. 


The amazing new Bi-Spun process doubly 
strengthens every thread without adding 
weight or thickness. The result is smart, 
sheer hosiery in a wide variety of materials 
and masterly-styled patterns — hosiery that 
is guaranteed to outwear your own expec- 
tations. 


You will find Bi-Spun Trufab hosiery at 
most good shops at 
unbelievably modest 
prices ranging from 


35¢ to ST 


Bi-Spinning has eliminated . 
the neglected area from 


Trufab hose. 


Ciimax Hosiery Mitts 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Office: 


Founded 1902 
366 Broadway 


i 
| 
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RICE ALONE identifies the New Sté 
2 C"_e® Six as a low-priced car. In appearan¢ 
* SS p PP 


it is distinctive anywhere —long streai 
lines, beautiful color combinations, lacque 
finish. Hayes-Hunt bodies provide a stanc 
ard of coachwork ordinarily associated wit 
high-priced cars. In power,speed, flexibilit’ 
economy and all ’round performance th 
New Star Six is pre-eminent. And now- 
more than ever before—you owe it to you’ 
self to investigate this quality automobil 
and learn why it is called the world’s grea 
est dollar-for-dollar value among light sixe: 


- | 


250 West 57th Street 


DU ; f ° ~ a 
250 Wer Ree Low-cost Transportation _ 
New York City g _ 


General Sales Department 
1819 Broadway 
New York City 
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__ Low-cost Transportation 
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JROWING IN PUBLIC FAVOR 


AY after day, from coast to coast, the 
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Improved Star Four continues to grow 


1 ) Public favor. It has gained a reputation 
mong motor car owners as the most power- 
al and economical low-priced Four. And 
ow, in line with the policy of constant im- 
rovement, the Improved Star Four offers 
dditional refinements that even more def- 
iitely establish its supremacy. Nothing less 
jan a visit toa Star Car showroomcan prove 2 @& 

yyou its superiority in design and coachwork i 
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QUE Positive Protection 
‘Worlds Greatest Motor Necessity 


OTECTONT OUR 


Protectomotor alone removes all the 
dust, sand and grit, both fine and 
coarse particles, from the air supplied 
to the motor. 


That is why Protectomotor alone 
reduces wear 75% to 85% and enables 
the motor to function smoothly three 
to five times as long before it is 
necessary to grind valves, remove 
carbon or overhaul the motor. 


Protectomotor is attached directly to 
the air intake of the carburetor. It is 
different in design and action from all 
other devices used as equipment on 
passenger cars or trucks for the same 
purpose and is the only one that is an 
actual air filter. 


By actual tests it has been shown that 
100 times more dirt will get into your 
motor through an ordinary air cleaner 
than will pass through Protectomotor. 


In addition to reducing wear Protecto- 
motor reduces carbon which is made 
up largely of dust. It means cleaner 
oil and, consequently, more perfect 
lubrication. 


Despite the fact that Protectomotor 
is 100 times more efficient than an 
ordinary air cleaner it costs only a 
trifle more. If you are buying a new 
car or truck equipped with an ordinary 
air cleaner it will be to your advan- 
tage to pay this slight difference and 
insist upon Protectomotor. If your 
present car does not carry Protecto- 
motor get one now and obtain the 
additional mileage from your engine 
that only Protectomotor can give. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write 
us, giving make and model of car and 
carburetor. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


STAYNEW FILTER 
CORPORATION 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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By 1923 stations had begun to multiply. 
WJZ followed KDKA into the field in’Octo- 
ber, 1921. WEAF was opened a little later. 
By this time the dream of 1918 seemed at 
last to be taking on real substance. An 
entire new world of entertainment and in- 
struction was being discovered. Singers, 
pianists, violinists, ministers, lecturers and 
actors were performing before the little 
microphone, and were being heard not only 
in their own but in surrounding cities. 

A feature that early drew the man of the 
house toward what at first he was inclined 
to regard as a plaything was the prospect 
of hearing descriptions of his favorite ath- 
letic events broadcast by expert announc- 
ers. The pioneer in this field, so far as I 
know, was J. Andrew White, who, on July 2, 
1921, announced the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight from the ringside in Jersey City. 

White worked out a scheme to equip 
theaters throughout the Middle Atlantic 
States to receive a blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion of the battle, which he sent by way of a 
temporary station constructed at Hoboken. 
He had to use makeshift paraphernalia and 
trust to luck. Two nights before the fight 
he called me up. 

‘Well, I’m in the soup,’”’ he announced 
cheerfully. ‘‘So far, we haven’t been able 
to get a sound to register beyond Newark. 
We are averaging a complaint a minute 
just now.” 

That night, with White sick from worry, 
whatever was wrong with his transmission 
system—and he doesn’t know to this day 
what that was—righted itself and his 
patrons were able to assure those to whom 
they had sold tickets for listening-in to the 
event that the show would come off as 
planned. 

My remembrance of that fight is vivid. I 
went with White to his place at the ring- 
side. It was a torrid day and we all fried 
slowly in the sun. White was dripping with 
perspiration and his throat was parched. In 
the excitement a boy who had been brought 
along expressly to supply him with iced 
water forgot all about his duty, and when 
White, who could not speak except in his 
role of announcer, signaled for the vacuum 
bottle containing the precious fluid, the boy 
merely cried, ‘‘ Yes, ain’t it a bully fight!” 


A Well-Timed Smash 


An exciting feature of the day for radio 
was that one news agency scooped the 
whole journalistic world by wireless. The 
reporter who had been listening to White 
at a downtown office flashed the word of 
Dempsey’s victory by radio to Paris, and in 
spite of the many cables which had been 
leased by powerful newspapers, beat every- 
body by thirty-three seconds. 

As a dramatic ending to the fight, the 
very instant that White finished pronounc- 
ing the words, ‘“‘ Dempsey remains the cham- 
pion of the world,” his transmitting set 
went smash. He could not have sent an- 
other syllable over it. 

It was estimated that nearly 400,000 per- 
sons attended the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight by proxy. This number seems in- 
finitesimal in view of the millions who 
would listen-in on a similar event now, but 
it was a high-water mark for those days and 
pointed the way to the prospective popu- 
larity of at least one kind of broadcasting. 

Among WJZ’s earliest broadcasting stars 
were Marguerite Namara, Johanna Gadski, 
Marie Sundelius, Marie Rappold, Frieda 
Hempel, Cecil Arden, Perey Grainger and 
Lydia Lipkowska. At the invitation of 
station directors, these great artists came 
half timidly, half eagerly to perform before 
an invisible audience. Nearly all of them 
were accustomed to making records and it 
would seem that the microphone could hold 
no terrors for them. Yetit did. Many who 
had long since forgotten the meaning of 
stage fright trembled before the little round 
disk which represented a vast unseen audi- 
ence. 

Mike fright originated with the first 
broadcaster. There is something terrifying 
in the utter silence, the total lack of facility 
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for determining what the audience is like, 
that often robs a veteran speaker or musi- 
cian momentarily of all his mental control. 
The announcers say that men are harder 
hit than women. 

Some of the bravest among political 
speakers have gone down before that awe- 
some velvety stillness. Mike McTigue, at 
that time light-heavyweight champion of 
the world, was bathed in perspiration be- 
fore he finished a five-minute talk over the 
radio in the early days. Capt. René Fonck, 
French ace of aces, who brought down 
seventy-five enemy planes, was seized with 
a nervous chill when he was put before the 
microphone. 

Eddie Rice, violinist and first person to 
broadcast over station WGY at Schenec- 
tady, discovered a novel way to assuage his 
panicky nerves. He closed his eyes and 
kept them closed all the time he was playing. 

Madam Gadski was one of the calmest 
broadcasters. She composedly folded her 
hands and said, ‘‘ Well, let’s begin!’”’ If she 
was trembling inwardly, not even the an- 
nouncer knew it. : 


Sincere Appreciation 


Lydia Lipkowska, excited and exalted, 
related a dream of her childhood while she 
waited her turn to go on the air. “Many 
times when I was a little girl, I dreamed 
that some day I should sing before an audi- 
ence more vast than any that could be 
gathered into the largest concert hall,’”’ she 
said. “Over and over I have seen myself 
singing to this great throng. Only, I did 
not know that when the time came I 
should not be able to see them face to 
face.” 

The performances of these musicians 
brought hundreds of letters from listeners-in. 
These came from farm and city, desert and 
frozen waste. The ecstasy of fulfilled long- 
ing they revealed surprised and _ half- 
saddened the artists and their sponsors. 
The bedridden, the isolated and the de- 
spondent vied in praising the new voices of 
the air. A lonesome boy in Labrador, shut 
away from any human contact for months 
by glittering stretches of ice and snow, with 
only his dogs for company, was amazed 
and thrilled by the voice which came to 
him out of the night, singing The Snow 
Maiden. 

A woman who had studied to be a con- 
cert pianist, but had become a paralytic 
before her debut, heard good music, she 
said, for the first time in six years. A man 
who had made unfortunate investments 
contemplated suicide and was saved, he 
vowed, by hearing an old favorite of his 
mother’s sung over the radio. These and 
similar tales, almost too fantastic to be re- 
lated, came through the mails as fact 
stories to the radio station. 

Babies were named for stations; and so, 
incidentally, were cows, chickens and pigs 
on remote farms. After the bedtime story 
became popular, one station had a letter 
from a listener in Canada, who said: “‘ Please 
ask the bedtime story-teller not to tell any 
more stories about bears. We really have 
bears up here and the children meet them 
on the way to school. It frightens them to 
hear that bears sometimes eat boys and 
girls.”’ 

In the meantime, with the new fad tak- 
ing hold upon the public imagination, 
manufacturers saw a chance to get rich 
quick. Following the war, it had seemed 
as if everyone who could turn a lathe, and 
even some who couldn’t, had rushed pell- 
mell into the radio industry, regardless of 
patents, fitness or experience. At one time 
in this country more than 3000 manufac- 
turers of wireless supplies and equipment 
were listed, and the public apparently ac- 
cepted anything offered in the name of 
radio. 

The situation was to be expected. In 
every new industry there are those who 
build for permanency upon the solid basis 
of safe financing and continued experimen- 
tation, and others who ride in upon the 
crest of high finance, craving a hecti¢ in- 
dustrial life, even if a short one. 
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By the spring of 1925 the market y 
flooded with inferior radio products. W) 
happened was inevitable. Poor receiy 
equipment disorganized trade outlets ¢ 
inadequate broadcasting programs ¢ 
tributed, to a temporary loss of public 
terest in the radio. 

When the flood of liquidation had s 
sided, many unsound elements had hb 
swept away and there remained a wiser ¢ 
a better industry. 

Those who had attempted to roll j 
one the periods of experimentation, dey 
opment and stability met economic re 
bution. The same thing has happened 
other industries. It had happened not 
very long before to the automobile. __ 

During the period of maladjustme 
too, the radio ceased to be a novelty 
artists as well as audience. Musicians y 
had been anxious to give their servi 
the sake 6f the extraordinary publicity t] 
could get, now hung back, claiming t 
free radio appearances hurt the box-of 
receipts at pay concerts. 

Owners of theaters and concert halls y 
up to this time had been glad to place t] 
stars before the microphone, complai) 
that the radio was killing business. Pho 
graph companies joined in the general op 
sition. Even the newspapers looked sligt 
askance at a strange, still-untested riva) 

The public cried that the radio was 
coming commercialized; that the progr: 
were mere advertisements for this to 
paste and that safety razor, and uninter, 
ing to boot. It was a time of general) 
affection, and if there had not been stau 
enthusiasts and optimists in the busin 
the setback would have been more seri 
With these stout hearts hanging on gri) 
to hopes of better days, the developmen 
radio continued through all difficulties, | 
til, measured by the record of other i inc 
tries, it seems sensational. So fast h 
technical improvements followed upon | 
another during the past three years the| 
is surprising we can take them calmly 
suppose the reason we can is because t | 
do not burst upon us as the startling «: 
put of any single individual, at any gi! 
minute, but come by degrees as the cu) 
lative result of the effort of many mind 


Pictures by Electricity 


Some idea of the tremendous growtl: 
broadcasting, at least, can be obtained; 
recalling that less than six years ago tl} 
was only one broadcasting station in | 
United States organized for the servic) 
public programs while today there aren’ 
than 600. In 1920 the total expenditur | 
the industry was not much more than , 
000,000. For 1925 the total was appr 
mately $350,000,000. 

The initial step in the transmissio 
pictures electrically was made in 1842 | 
Alexander Bain, an English physicist. | 
plan was so basigally correct that pres 
day experimenters are following, in | 
main, in his footsteps. He arranged / 
pendulums electrically in such a ma)’ 
that if one preceded the other by a A 
amount of the time of a stroke, it was | 
until the other reached the same posit 
when both then started a new stroke. | 

These swinging pendulums were the bi 
synchronizers necessary in any pic! 
work. On each swing a tablet descend 
notch at a time at the side of the pendul 
At the transmitting station the swin)! 
ares of the pendulum carried a small n 
tactor which rode over type faces, mai}! 
the appropriate electric contacts to p 
transmitted to the distant receiver, whe» 
similar swinging pendulum was tracit|: 
path across a piece of paper. By chen? 
action the electricity received from 
transmitter would discolor the paper at 
receiver to give an impression of the orig’ 

It has taken eighty years to come to ¢ 
mercial operations, because in additio’ 
requiring exactly the conditions neces: 
to sending the voice or a telegraph mes 
through the air, picture transmission 1s 
also do the additional job of indicating) 

(Continued on Page 97) : 


Bottle-neck defense 


—important for harbors 
and Snider’s Catsup 


T the Narrows, the neck of the bottle, 
stand forts defending New York 
Harbor. Likewise a strong defense system 
has been built up at the neck of every 
bottle of Snider’s Catsup. 

The air-tight cap protects Snider’s Cat- 
sup. Another strong protection is the vac- 
uum space between the top of the catsup 
and the top of the bottle. 

Just two reasons why this old-time 
favorite preserves the fresh taste and rich 


Sniders 


Important booklet—free. For better health and appetite read the story of 
vitamins andtomatoes. Address Snider, Temple Building, Rochester, New York. 
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The neck of the bottle 


In a bottle of catsup, as in 
a harbor, it’s the “neck” that 
must be defended. Snider 
guards this point, thus pre- 
serving the freshness of the 
tomatoes for your table. 


vitamins of the tomatoes as they come 
from the vine. 

Itisall part of the Snider process to make = 
a catsup that tastes mighty good and is Fe mone n* 
worthy of the food it’s made of—the Farripicialy 
acknowledged leader of all foods in vita- fb covoren 
min content. . 

Add zest to your meal with a generous 
helping of this flavory vitamin catsup. 
From a bite to a banquet, Snider’s touches 
the spot. 
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Upholstery does not always receive the consideration it deserves. 

... Too often—what looks well will wear well—is as- 
SsuUMCUM In buying furniture investigate the many advantages 
Baker Velours provide. ...... Ask your dealer to show you the 
latest Baker patterns and color effects....... To enjoy beauty as 
well as lasting satisfaction be sure your upholstery is made by Baker. 


A. T. Baxer & Co., Inc., Manayunk, Philadelphia 


New York, 41 Union Square Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, 1020 Central Bldg. 
Quincy, Mass., 94 Dixwell Ave. Toledo, 923 Nicholas Bldg. 


Look for this label on any furniture you 
buy. It signifies genuine Baker Velour. 
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_ (Continued from Page 94) 
on an area for which values must be 


sented. 

tiere have been at least 1000 workers in 
: field since Bain, but present-day experi- 
enters have had a tremendous advantage, 
cause the advance of radio has produced 
ore accurate instruments. 
When the Navy first took up the inven- 
n of available types of equipment cap- 
Je of transmitting pictures, sketches and 
ndwriting, the work was carried on by 
‘+ Bureau of Engineering and the Naval 
search Laboratory. Naval engineers 
msmitted photographs over a distance of 
:miles. Now these same pictures may be 
it over 4000 miles with less trouble. The 
)eess which we now call photo-radio is 
t of sending a single picture from one 
int to another by electricity in three to 
‘enty minutes. . ; 
The recent stunt of New York newspa- 
sin producing part of a page of a London 
aper of the day before, sent by radio, 
ninds me of a speech made several years 


» by Owen D. Young. : Mr. Young was 

‘taking to a group in which there were a 
smber of engineers. He said he was im- 
tient for the time when they would stop 
ling with dots and dashes that had to be 
ranscribed after they were sent across 
f ocean at such a waste of time. 

What you ought to be able to do,” he 
yed, ‘is to send the whole front page of a 
per across the Atlantic all at the same 
ie, 
the engineers in that audience were in- 
ed to remind Mr. Young of all the 
lnaical difficulties in the way of such a 
\eaine. 
ie know there are difficulties,’ he ad- 
ited, “‘and I don’t know how to over- 
se them. That’s your job.” It was 
ir job and they performed it well. 

elevision is the process of sending a 
inber of pictures so rapidly that they will 
re the effect of motion pictures. I was 
yazed to discover, not long ago, that a 
d many intelligent persons have an idea 
\ television may in some mysterious way 
~ntually make it possible to see the actual 
ire of a friend at a distance, unbe- 
own to him. This accounts for the 
tjuent remark, when -television is men- 
ined, “Oh, I hope they’ll never come to 
It. I wouldn’t want anybody to see me 
1 way I look around home in the morn- 
ED 


‘o reassure the fearful one, it is safe to 
that no method at present under in- 
‘tigation is likely to waft your image 
lough the air unless you are making an 
{rt to have it sent. The machines for 
th transmission will undoubtedly be in 
in sight. 


| 
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_ Radio’s True Mission 


apt. R. H. Ranger effected the first 


apletely automatic radio transmission of’ 


jjures across the ocean in 1924. The 
lto-radiogram transmitter was located in 
“idon. The pictures sent were those of 
sident Coolidge and former Secretary 
Izhes. During the recent labor strike, 
iures were received daily by radio from 
sidon. 

‘he year 1926 opened with the United 
‘ttes undisputed leader of world-wide 
vless. Radio circuits are now in opera- 
i, between the United States and Eng- 
al, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, 

‘den, Norway and the Argentine. 
\ioss the Pacific, radio connects us with 
’ » Hawaii and the Dutch East Indies. 
Tas lowered the rates in all classes of in- 
€ational communication. It has sped 

whe service of messages across the seas. 
as established direct links of communi- 
m with countries heretofore connected 
‘ by numerous relays to the seaboard. 
_ believe that service is the true mission 
Ladio. It began as entertainment, just 
notoring started as a sport. But the 
mobile industry went to its highest 
t when the motor car became an essen- 
ment of transportation. The tele- 
* Was a toy at the beginning of its 
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history and little more than a novelty for 
twenty or twenty-five years. 

Yet for all that, I am fully aware of the 
significance of each new invention in the 
great program of radio service. I get my 
own thrills not from the inventions them- 
selves but, like everybody else, from their 
effect upon me and my daily life. 

Thus when on a certain Sunday at home 
I listened to a sermon delivered by radio by 
Doctor Foster, of Newark, I thrilled to 
what he said. It was a sermon on religion. 
The introduction ran something like this: 
“T cannot address you as citizens of New- 
ark, because my voice is being heard be- 
yond the limits of the city. I cannot 
address you as fellow Americans, because 
my voice is being heard perhaps in Cuba, in 
Canada and in Central America. I cannot 
address you as brethren of my faith, be- 
cause only a very insignificant part of the 
great number who are listening to me are 
of my own faith. Therefore I must address 
you as fellow human beings.” 


Hearing Myself Talk 


Perhaps mine was a sentimental reaction. 
If it was, I am not ashamed of it. Ona day 
when we can all be addressed as fellow 
human beings may we not hope that some- 
thing finer and more tolerant will come into 
our attitudes, one toward the other? Any- 
way, I believe so. 

I was thrilled again when I talked over 
the telephone to Captain Rind, of the 
steamship America, 800 miles at sea. I was 
at a neighbor’s house when the call came. 
During the conversation I was cut off. I 
jiggled the hook and said to the operator, 
“You’ve cut me off.’ 

She murmured suavely, ‘““What number 
were you calling?” 

“T was talking to a man on the Atlantic 
Ocean,” I told her. I distinctly heard a 
gasp which I am sure is not part of the 
telephone regulations, and then a scared 
voice almost whispered, ‘‘I will give you 
Information.” I suppose she thought she 
had a lunatic to deal with. 

While I was talking with Captain Rind, 
the Irish maid in my home happened to 
tune the radio receiver to the wave length 
of Deal Beach, the station through which 
we were put. Suddenly she heard my 
voice, and after listening for an incredulous 


moment, began to look all around the 


house to see if I had come home. When she 
was convinced I was nowhere about, she 
decided she was hearing a ghost, and fell 
forward on her knees. 

I got almost the same kind of shock my- 
self not long afterward. I had made an 
address on the pallaphotophone, a device 
for photographing the voice, and the address 
had been recorded by the instrument itself. 
Two months afterward, at my home in 
Mount Vernon, I tuned in on WGY at 
Schenectady, 150 miles away, just in time 
to hear the announcer say, “The next 
speaker will be David Sarnoff, who will 
talk about the pallaphotophone.”’ So there 
I sat in eerie silence, listening to myself 
lecture from 150 miles away! 

I could not help thinking, as I tuned my- 
self out, how wonderful it would have been 
if the pallaphotophone had existed in the 
time of King Tut or Cleopatra. Suppose 
that, instead of a good deal of furniture of 
doubtful value, King Tut’s tomb had been 
filled with pallaphotophone records! We 
should no longer have to wonder whether 
he worried about income taxes and flappers. 
And Cleopatra might have passed on to 
us direct her beauty secrets. 

Carrying a little further forward this 
whim of measuring present-day inventions 
backward, how much better it would have 
been if Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address could 
have been canned and served as a Lincoln’s 


Day speech, instead of many of those we . 


get! Incidentally, the newspapers of the 
day failed to recognize that address as of 
vital importance. They recorded in full 
other efforts that now are forgotten, and 
in the main ended their accounts with: 
“The President also delivered a short 
address.” 
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Since the mysteries of the air constantly 
excite me, who have more or less grown up 
in touch with at least their outer borders, I 
can sympathize with those who meet these 
wonders for the first time. It is truly re- 
markable what a hold the radio has taken 
upon many who at first were seemingly 
unsusceptible to such influences. An engi- 
neering friend of mine says he makes peo- 
ple take him to the theater when they ask 
him out to dinner these days, otherwise 
he knows they will ask him questions about 
radio all evening. 

At the broadcasting stations I have been 
told that men and women are so anxious 
to go on the air that they beg, browbeat and 
even try to bribe their way in. Many in- 
sist that they must broadcast to reach a 
brother, sister or friend who has run away 
from home. Again, a woman will confide 
to the announcer that she expects to win 
back a straying lover by wooing him 
through the air. These personal appeals 
are not permitted, of course, and I expect 
in most cases they are manufactured to 
serve as an aid in the effort to become, for 
once, part of the great enchanting air game. 

The mail that pours into the stations 
reveals the extent of the radio infection. 
Some of the letters are almost like love 
letters. “‘You cannot know what it means 
to me to listen for your signal every night. 
I wait for you all day, and tune in at least 
fifteen minutes ahead of time so that I 
shan’t miss a word.” Soruns one heartfelt 
message from a middle-aged woman who 
teaches school in the Ozark Mountains. 
Another pzean of thanks comes from a man 
in Maine whose vision is impaired. He 
rode three miles to reach somebody who 
could write a letter of appreciation for him. 
A Montana rancher telegraphs a Sunday- 
night broadcasting group to say, ‘‘We 
regard you as our week-end guests and 
welcome you as such.” 

A farmer in Kansas, so cut off from the 
main highway that sometimes he and his 
wife see nobody but each other for a week, 
says his radio was worth the three steers 
he had to sell to buy it. 

‘“And those steers took considerable feed 
to fatten,’ he adds. 

A wife writes to thank the inventor of 
radio for reforming her husband. ‘‘He 
hardly ever gambles evenings any more, 
now that he has the radio to listen to,’”’ she 
rejoices; adding, “‘The radio is as good as 
a revival meeting.” 


A Boon to the Isolated 


A doctor in the backwoods speaks a 
word for electricity. ‘‘I know something 
of all kinds of light,” he writes. ‘‘ Last week 
I operated by a pine torch at two in the 
morning, on a patient with hernia. He is 
getting well and has just paid me with a 
bushel of walnuts and three gallons of wild 
honey. Sometimes I operate by oil lamp- 
light, sometimes by candlelight. So I know 
what electricity means.” 

A woman in the South who has not vis- 
ited her home in New York for fifteen 


years thanks singers, actors and announc- | 


ers indiscriminately for the breath of 
Broadway they have brought to her. 
“Remember that every night we shall 
wait for you,” she concluded; ‘‘my hus- 
band and I—two under the magnolias.” 
The initials under which the announcers 
of various stations hide their identities 
have become household names. People 
write to these men and women as if they 
were intimate friends, asking for advice and 
making confidences. A great deal of the 
mail comes from women, even the an- 
nouncer of sporting events getting his 
share from the fair sex. The first of these 
epistles were regarded as curiosities, but 
now wives are almost as interested in base- 
ball, football and boxing as their husbands. 
The announcer has a rather difficult job. 
He must be friendly enough to give an in- 
formal touch to radio soirées, and yet he 
must not so overdo the informality that he 
grows tiresome and rowdyish. Whatever 
he does, he is pretty sure to reap both cheers 
and brickbats, for the radio audience is a 
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Tin containing 7 free cool shaves. 
FR EE © Accept this at our - expense. 
* Today. 


EKFORE 
SHAVING . 


Actual microscopic view. Torn pores 
have had chance to partly heal. 


ERE are actual photographs—un- 
retouched. Notice the skin before 


shaving. It has hada chance to partly heal 
from the effects of shaving 24 hours ago. 


Now notice the other photograph. After 
shaving. (Torn open pores. Nicks! Hair 
spikes!) Men—that’s what makes your 
face smart. Burn! And, men—that’s why 
there’s a demand for this new kind of 
shaving cream: 

A cream that cools and soothes as you 
Shave. 


A brand-new principle in the cream does 
away with the necessity of hot towels— 
soothing lotions—all the fancy time- 
wasters that formerly had to be applied 
to burning faces. 


And in just a little dab, you get thou- 
sands of tiny bubbles that take the fight 
right out of stubborn bristles 


Be sure of this cream. Let it prove 
itself to you as it has to thousands of other 
men. Don’t buy—accept it. Your sample 
tin containing 7 free cooling shaves is wait- 
ing for you. Send for it today—and see. 


ee 


Vice-Pres. —General Mer. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Ont., Canada 555 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


AFTER 


SHAVING . 


Tender skin—mutilated. Note the white 
scratches—torn skin. Ingram’s helps this. 


Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream comes only in a 
blue jar with the name 
Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream always blown on 
the glass—at the shoul- 
der. 4 months?’ shaving 
comfort. 50c. 


a You will like your 7 
i Free cool shaves, Either 
write direct to me or 
write your name on the 
(| margin of this ad and 
| send it to me. I want 
“| you to try this cream. 
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Catches the 
hair as you 
clip it ! 


Hair Catching 
Feature 


makes home clipping 
even easier 


Brown & Sharpe clippers are favor- 
ites among the two million people 
who use clippers in their own homes 
to keep the hair of the whole family 
neat and trim between visits to the 
barber’s and hairdresser’s. Their 
sharp-cutting, easy action makes 
hair trimming a quick, simple job 
for anyone. 


Now Brown & SHArpPE have added an 
ingenious hair catching feature to their 
Home Model that makes home clipping 
even more simple and convenient. The 
hair catcher prevents the clipped hair from 
falling down the neck or onto the floor. It 
catches the hair as you clip it. When it be- 
comes full you simply shake the hair into 
some convenient receptacle. You can slip 
it right off the clippers when you want 
to clean them, and attach it again with 
the mere turn of a wing nut. 


The Home Model clipper with this conven- 
ient new attachment is packed ina neat case. 
We'll be glad to send the mother or daugh- 
ter of the family our booklet on bobbed 
hair, “Keeping the Smart Bob Smart.” 


BROWN & 
Baa 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1.,U. S. A. 
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severe critic. The sporting announcer must 
really act as umpire or referee in order not 
to let his hearers miss any of the excite- 
ment. He must have a clear head and a 
keen eye, for his eye will have to transmit 
to his brain faster than the average. He 
must also put his description into words a 
novice will understand, yet at the same 
time give the expert the concise technical 
points. 

One announcer assigned to report hockey 
matches went to Canada with the teams 
and stayed during several weeks of practice. 
He had to learn to know each man so well 
that he could pick anyone out even in a 
time of hectic excitement. 

The same announcer has what he declares 
is an infallible recipe for telling when a 
fighter is weakening and ready for the 
knock-out blow. 

“T look at the knees,”’ he explains. “I 
have seen men grinning gamely when they 
were so groggy they could hardly stand. 
Fighters are actors. Their faces tell noth- 
ing. It is the tendons of their knees that 
throb and give them away.” 

Entirely apart from my connection with 
the industry, I am an incorrigible optimist 
about radio, as must all too plainly appear. 
But I do not claim for it any superaccom- 
plishments in the way of reforming the 
world. I do not think it can ever make over 
human nature. I doubt if it can even make 
over a husband, in spite of the wife who 
said hers had quit gambling to listen to it. 
It seems unlikely that overnight, at least, it 
will produce a new kind of politician, and I 
imagine it would be saying too much to pre- 
dict that at an early date it will change our 
educational system. Children need the as- 
sociation of other children when they are 
growing up. That is part of their educa- 
tion. Training them by radio exclusively 
would not therefore be ideal. 

Yet something even better than we can 
at this time see must surely come out of the 
capital, science and brains which have 
been poured into radio development. Lit- 
erally hundreds of millions of dollars and 
the best efforts of our keenest scientists and 
business men have been the American con- 
tribution toward perfecting mankind’s 
newest servant. Some notable results along 
the line of entertainment and information 
we have just considered. On the service 
side there are important additions in the 
making. 

Not long ago a nation-wide survey was 
made of agricultural colleges, farm publica- 
tions and organizations of farmers to deter- 
mine the effect of the radio on the farm. 
The conclusions reached were that the 
radio relieves the farmer and his family of 
the sense of isolation—harshest handicap 
of agricultural life—that it,broadens the 
social, spiritual and religious influences; 
copes with class and sectional differences 
and develops greater national unity as be- 
tween the farmer and other human beings. 


How to Keep’Em Down on the Farm 


Specifically and practically, it can be em- 
ployed to furnish accurate time signals and 
weather reports, broadcasting warnings of 
approaching storms and floods. It can, and 
does, provide accurate news of price and 
trade conditions. Several agricultural col- 
leges are trying out radio-extension courses. 
Perhaps some day there will be a radio- 
extension university for farmers. Even 
without it, there are countless ways in 
which the whole family may be aided in 
its daily work of cooking, sewing, plowing 
and tending the stock. 

But the human problem is of larger im- 
portance. Will radio help to keep the boy 
on the farm? I believe it will. Owen D. 
Young recently said: ‘‘Those of us who 
left the farm did so because of the things 


which the city man had and the farmer had - 


not. The attraction of an occupation out- 
of-doors, of productive labor, of good food 
and comfortable living conditions, was not 
enough to offset the cultural advantages of 
the city; but now the city man may leave 
the city for the things which the farmer has 
and he has not.” 
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Whether the city man migrates to the 
country or not, keeping on the farm the 
boy and the girl already there is the ultimate 
service the radio will render to rural com- 
munities. It is too early to call for statis- 
tics, but they will show, I am convinced, 
that the new movement has already begun. 

For radio carries the farmer to the scene 
of world events. The backwoods dwindles 
and fades. The boy coming in from his 
milking twists a dial and is in New York, 
the city of glittering lights and life, of giant 
buildings and never-ending crowds. He is 
there listening to a famous band. He is one 
of an audience applauding eagerly the 
rapid-fire repartee of a popular comedy; or 
he is watching a football match and cheer- 
ing loudest of any. Imagination has 
bridged the gap between sight and sound. 


At His Hearers’ Mercy 


Can the radio bring about better govern- 
ment? Perhaps. Popular interest in gov- 
ernment would, I am sure, be enormously 
increased if great national issues were fixed 
for debate by Congress at special night ses- 
sions and broadcast by radio. Of course, 
the man who is not political-minded would 
not be made so by hearing a congressional 
debate, but he would at least pick up 
scraps of information which, since his own 
interests are involved, might lead him 
eventually to an intelligently onlooking 
part in national affairs. I think the radio is 
making the speaker watch his step, and his 
word too. 

The man who talks politics through a 
microphone has got to talk sense. If he 
doesn’t, his audience will walk out on him 
and he won’t even know it. Radio audi- 
ences are quick to condemn as well as 
praise. If they think a speech is terrible, 
they say so unhesitatingly—often by tele- 
graph. They never used to be quite so 
frank when they had to sit as part of a 
bored audience which was compelled to 
listen whether it liked what it was hearing 
or not. It is possible that orators, knowing 
that they may be cut off by the mere twist 
of a wrist in the prime of an utterance, 
may be a little careful what they say. It 
has been estimated—although, of course, 
radio estimates are as unstable as any— 
that in five years radio listeners will num- 
ber 50,000,000. No orator during his 
entire lifetime was ever heard by so many. 

Perhaps it is not a service to be rejoiced 
over that radio has added 5000 new words 
to the language, but it is true. The war 
added 6000. More than 200 of the radio 
additions to Americanese have the prefix 
radio. The others run all the way from 
autodyne to zymodyne. 

Sooner or later all radio roads lead back 
to the question of who will pay for broad- 
casting. Yet I do not see that this question 
is so difficult to answer. The best programs 
now put on the air are contributed by those 
interests which have the most to gain from 
public goodwill. Notwithstanding the fact 
that, in the main, broadcasters have found 
no way of obtaining direct returns from the 
listening public, the indirect returns are in 
many cases of sufficiently impelling motive 
for the continuation of broadcasting. 

Electrical devices in the home and power- 
transmission lines sometimes give rise to 
electrical disturbances which interfere with 
the reception of weak radio signals. The 
ideal then is to produce a strong signal 
from distant stations, thus eliminating the 
detrimental effect of natural and artificial 
electrical disturbances. Sufficient power 
also must be provided at the transmitting 
station to meet the more difficult condition 
of daytime summer reception, as well as the 
comparatively easy necessities of nighttime 
winter reception. High-powered broad- 
casting will do this. Once a reasonable 
number of these stations are in operation, 
every listener will get reliable service at any 
time from one or more. 

Furthermore, those listeners who are 
within the normal range of the low-powered 
purely local station may listen to its 
program, since the Third National Radio 
Conference has recommended that such 
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stations shall be located outside of and} 
some distance from population cente, 
The broadeast station of the present o: 
kilowatt type emits a signal more powall 
in its vicinity than a signal received in {3 
same neighborhood from a station fi 

times as powerful located twenty-five if 
fifty miles away. 

It is clear that nationally interesting p 
grams can be sent out economically 0 
from stations of such power that they rez) 
vast bodies of listeners. Superpoy 
broadcasting will deserve the sanction a 
support of the Government, the public 2} 
the radio industry itself. There is no qu. 
tion in my mind but that once the physi 
agencies are in existence and have a 
their value to the public, the industry j] 
codperatively support this agency. 

T hope that wire-line networks and rad- 
relay systems for the interconnection f 
broadcasting stations will also be develo} | 
side by side with superpower broadcasti , 
Each method has something of value ) 
contribute to the ultimate picture. ig 

In a recent survey eight out of ten p- 
sons voted for the high-powered stati , 
People in isolated regions want it. So, 
of those in crowded cities, believing tha t 
will interfere with the reception of lc] 
stations, do not want it. At the mome, 
in the broadcasting art, the two grt 
problems upon which research is be: 
directed are: First, improved modulatioi 
that is, the most precise control of the pr 
uct coming from the microphone and 
molding of the electrical impulses into 
exact values of music or speech; ands; 
ond, the problem of emitting more ¢: 
ciently greater power from the antere 
system of the broadcasting station. | 

The industry thus recognizes that t- 
only public but national interests dem Hs 
the system of nation-wide broadeasti}. 
Regardless of the number of local :- 
tions—and the local station, like the kl 
newspaper, theater and concert hall, ° ll | 
be permanent—there is need for a sysii 
of national broadcasting, ready for iy 
public emergency, with facilities adeque 
to cover the entire country and to rei 
across the ocean whenever desired. | 
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Superpower Broadcasting 4 


True, a sufficient number of station; 
cover a considerable part of the cour 
may be, and often are, interlinked by y 
to act as one transmitting unit; but 
fact must be faced that, whereas the Pr 
dent of the United States may pick up 
telephone in Washington tonight and ik 
across the continent to San Francisco, 
could not, without vast preparation, ¢‘ 
siderable expense and the voluntary 
operation of many broadcasting stati|s 
owned and operated individually, tall 
even half the nation by radio. 

Nor can we expect to receive regi 
programs broadeast to us through |¢ 
powerful stations of Europe unless our b 
voice is strong enough to span the Atlai\¢ 
with reciprocal programs. 

We have already come a long way fin 
the day when President Wilson appeed 
before Congress to urge the entrance of 
United States into the World War. 
that time there was no way for his mess|@ 
to reach the people direct. It had tcje 
recopied by news associations in Wash} 
ton, sent over a network of wires to \& 
cities and towns of the country, reprird 
by 20,000 papers and distributed by a vst 
delivery force to 25,000,000 homes be'e 
its import could be generally known. )- 
day with some advance preparation, P 
ident Coolidge may, in his own v¢®& 
announce to millions a crisis which confrt' 
the nation. With the superpower br¢} 
casting system perfected, he will be ile 
to do it instantaneously and without \Y 
advance preparation. 

I have said that superpower broade 
ing will help to do away with interfere. e 
I mean, of course, that more power 
override man-made obstacles, and €? 
some of those for which Nature is to bla 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Perhaps you think 


your checks are \mmune 


_ ------------but as long as 
: you write them by hand 

are open to the 
orgers attack 


| the 


AY after day the headlines flash news of 
| the check raiser’s activity. He is every- 
there. He strikes when least expected. Of 
yurse the police get on his trail, but that 
vesn’t help much the check has been 
‘shed . . . the money spent .. . the victim 
iout his hard-earned dollars. 

You may say, “Well, it can never happen to 
ie. . . . I write my checks carefully and give 
{em only to people I know.” 
However, such precaution is not enough. 
ou never can tell what may happen to a check 
transit. You have no control over it. A 
shonest person may secure it by accident or 
‘ the result of patient waiting. With a skilful 
‘toke of the pen or the clever use of an eraser 
I raises the figures and words written by you 
(the amount line. Then at an appropriate 
ine he passes the check and your name is added 
| the list of those who contribute to the 
itounding sum of $100,000,000 lost annually 
(rough check fraud, according to the American 
stitute of Accountants. 
This is more likely to happen now than 
More. Since modern business firms use the 
totectograph to protect their funds, the forger 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
“HECK PROTECTION 


‘dd Expansion Creates Opportunity for Salesmen. Na- 
mal advertising identifies the Todd name with the 
lotection of bank accounts—business and personal. New 
dels are being made for a constantly widening market. 
Ns era of expansion means opportunities for men who 
‘n qualify to represent a progressive organization. If 
‘’ are interested, write to us at once. 


is 


has been forced to operate in 


the field of personal check 
writers. You need only to look 
at the police records to find 
proof of his easy successes. 
And they are increasing—in 
towns and villages as well as in great cities. 


Protection is within your reach 


Fortunately there is a means available at a low 
price to protect the amount line on every check 
you write. The new Improved Personal Pro- 
tectograph for $18 writes and guards your 
personal checks by the same method used on the 
checks of modern business. Alterations by 


erasures are impossible, because the Personal 
Protectograph shreds the amount in indelible 
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Trade-mark 


1 The Protectograph is made in 
a variety of standard models, 
one for every type of busi- 
ness. $37.50 up. Only Todd 
can make a Protectograph. 


Z Todd Greenbac Checks, with 
their patented self-canceling 
features, are reasonable in 
price —even when purchased 
in small quantities. For busi- 
hess and personal use. 


3 Standard Forgery Bonds. 
Qualified Todd users receive 
policies at the most advan- 
tageous discounts from the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of New York 
City. 


ink into the very fiber of the 
paper. And even pen changes, 
the clever method that does not 
need erasures, are impossible. 

Learn more about this re- 
markable little machine and 
about the Todd System of Check Protection. 
Enjoy the security that comes from sending out 
checks whose handsome, clean-cut imprint gives 
full protection from the forger. 

In your vicinity is a Todd expert in the pre- 
vention of check-fraud losses who will explain 
the Personal Protectograph to you in detail. It 
will be worth your while to telephone or write 
him. Your own bank probably can show you 
the Personal Protectograph. You will also find 
it on sale at most good stationers and depart- 
ment stores. 


Write for free copy of ““Check No. 197”’ 


This interesting booklet tells the adventures of 
a single check and gives detailed information 
about the Personal Protectograph. Fill in cou- 
pon below. The Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1144 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“Check No. 197,’ and detailed information about the 
Personal Protectograph. 


Name 


VA CUCLTC Bite sevedesvcucccarassusocevesdsuceelevadedonssuaeusscssacenusssscueabuscasbagepunccouncass wong 


Name of bank 
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‘MONEY-BACK’’ GUARANTY 


ry one can of Rogers Brushing Lacquer. If not MORE 
\an satisfied, return what is left in the can to your dealer. 
le is authorized to refund the entire purchase price. 


Also distributed and guaranteed by 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan 


LINCOLN PAINT AND COLOR COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


THE MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


PENINSULAR PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


+, 
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_ Saturday Afternoons 


Pun wth 
THE MARK OF QUALITY 
45~ Rad 
T all started when Jack Small. picked up a Rogers Color 
lacquer. How it goes right over the old finish. How it “Dries 
while you wait’’— ready for immediate use. How almost un- 
On the way home Saturday noon he bought some Rogers 
Brushing Lacquer, a can of Rogers Thinner, and a good, soft 
4 Retrieved a discarded Colonial chair 
from the attic and transformed it with 


Ss: 
a > 
ROSFING 
Card at the office and read about this amazing new home 
limited and beautiful color effects are possible. 
brush. After a quick lunch he started. And this is what he did: 
rich lacquer colors. 


1 Lacquered the old, shabby chiffonier 
in the girls’ room, decorating withcharm- 
ing transfer designs. 

Ms Lacquered his old, scratched-up end 
table. Good as new. S Slipped the faded chromo from an 
old frame and made it a thing of color 


and beauty. 


3 Sneaked little Betty’s kiddy car away 

and gave it a bright, new dress. 
And then he quit only because Helen had dinner on the table. 
He had spent alittle less than four hours doing all these things. 
Everything was dry and ready for use—even the last piece. 
And Helen was literally in ecstasies. 

7 Tr 7 2 

Anyone can use this wonderful new Rogers Brushing Lac- 
quer. There is no tedious “getting ready.”’ It goes on with a 
brush, right over the old finish. DRIES WHILE YOU WAIT 
—in a half hour or less. There is no litter, no confusion, 
no drying wait. And the beautiful, glossy, porcelain-like 
finish is practically indestructible. Does not print or hold lint. 
Dries smoothly and free from dust. 


There are literally hundreds of uses in every home, store, 
office, factory and in industries of all kinds. 

Dealers everywhere sell Rogers Brushing Lacquer in the 
Oriental can. Comes in a wide range of newest colors, also 
white, black and clear. Be sure you get the genuine—the kind 
sold ona publicly advertised “MONEY-BACK” Guaranty. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Detroit, -AMichigan 
Makers of Highest Grade Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 


ORIES wrice 
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Some of the commonest uses for 3-in- 
One are shown above. Do you use 
3-in-One for all of them? Maybe one 
ot two are new to you. Then read the 
following “different”? every-day uses. 


3-in-One lubricates phonographs as 
well as sewing machines; revolving 
chairs as well as electric fans; vacuum 
cleaners as well as typewriters. 3-in- 
One is ideal for all light mechanisms 
in home and office, factory and farm. 
Light enough to penetrate quickly and 
work out accumulated dirt from the 
bearings; viscous enough to stay in 
the bearings and oil perfectly. Fine 
enough for the most delicate mech- 


THE 


ROZs 


anisms, clocks, etc. Inexpensive 
enough for every-day oiling of hinges, 
bolts, locks. An oil compound far 
superior to any straight mineral oil. 
Never evaporates. Never gums. 
Never dries out. 

3-in-One positively rustproofs all 
metal—razor blades as well as gas 
ovens; auto springs as well as guns; 
golf clubs as well as tools. 3-in-One 
prevents tarnish and verdigris on 
brass. Sinks into metal pores. Forms 
moisture-proof film. Keeps nickel 
and silverware bright. 


3-in-One cleans and polishes win- 


dows and other glassware, as well as 


FURNITURE 
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furniture and woodwork; porcelain 
enamel as well as linoleum and oil 
cloth. Makes first-class Polish Mop 
out of common kitchen mop—dandy 
Dustless Dust Cloth out of any soft 
old rag. Full directions for using 3-in- 
One are given in illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses wrapped around every 
bottle. Use coupon at right to get 
free copy; also sample. 


3-in-One has imitations—many 
kinds of oil—many different grades 
—none so good in real value and pos- 
itive oiling quality. To make sure you 
get what you ask for, look for the 
Big Red “One” on the label. 


Continuous Service 


August 14) 


1894 
32 Years of 


1926 | 


3-in-One is sold by grocers, druggist h 
ware, sporting goods, notion, auto ac 5s 
department and general worceever 
in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 44-pint bottles; also}- 
Handy Oil Cans. The 1%4-pint size |™ 
economical for household use— cit 
most oil for the money—the can is hid 
for oiling. 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONR 
Three-in-One Oil Company, 
130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 


r 

| 

| 

| 
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! Please send sample of 3-in-One and Dic 
| of Uses, without any cost, to | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 

Street Address 

or Rural Route ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
terference may be the fault of a swing- 
antenna or a loose connection. If one 
nna is too close to another, especially 
1e wires are parallel, the signals are 
y to sway and sometimes disappear, 
. happens especially in the case of 
; York apartment houses. 
adio fans are frequently curious about 
factors which cause night reception to 
Jearer than that of the day. Radio 
els in part by the aid of a region in the 
ar air 100 miles or more above the 
h’s surface, which acts as a great mirror 
he electromagnetic waves. The vary- 
properties of this zone explain many 
uled freaks of reception. 
spheric gases are ionized—that is, 
‘atoms are partly disintegrated into 
* component electrons. This region 
es radio concerts to fade, giving far- 
y stations great volume for several 
jents, then swinging them into silence. 


ie Golden Age of Broadcasting 


ight reception from stations outside 
)-mile radius is generally by means of 
waves, and because there are no ab- 
ing objects on the mirror surface such 
ist on the earth, sound travels much 
or, The absence of sunlight is another 
x which increases night-reception 
e, Concerts picked up during the day- 
are generally from stations within a 
mile radius. They are thought to 
nl by ground waves, which die out 
dy because they are absorbed by 
, Steel structures and electric wires. 
‘though I went in for prophecy back 
'18, I find it hard to assume the réle in 
remarkable days. The years have 
at me a certain discretion. I know 
either I shall fall so short of the mark 
) make what I say archaic in a few 
i, or else I shall overshoot the mark and 
ovicted in time to come of partisan 
azeration. 
lnave mentioned some of the things 
iradio probably will not do. To sum 
; will not bring about the millennium. 
ier, I think, will it revolutionize in- 
‘ies using electric power by transmit- 
(power itself. The energy received by 
tlio set used continuously during an 
iz year on a good signal would serve 
to light the average incandescent 
for one second. The talk of trans- 


ig power by radio then is much like 
lof carrying water several miles by 
“8 of a garden-hose spray. On the 
1 hand, judging by the developments 
ieent years, it seems a risk to place 
yimitations on scientific development 


H field of activity. 


t let us see what the golden age of 

1 broadcasting may reasonably be ex- 
4d to bring forth. Certainly, unless 
til the best programs in the air can 
eived and heard in every home in the 
u Ty—until, in a national emergency, a 
Voice is able to deliver its message 
ry home equipped with a radio set— 
ie not have achieved the ideal of 
| public service. 
Tere should be, too, in the golden age, 
Jjration between stations so that no 
teer-in would be compelled to miss the 
peeve of one station while listening to 
© \g feature of another. 


1 
} 
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What will be the language of the golden 
age’s broadcasting? I do not know. As- 
suredly, with international broadcasting, 
there must for convenience arise a domi- 
nant language. I believe this language will 
be one already in use—perhaps English. 
The problem of broadcasting in our own 
country, where only a single language is 
generally spoken, is comparatively simple; 
but on the European Continent the pro- 
grams of any one country can easily be 
heard by six other nations; and in India, 
where broadcasting is getting a start, there 
are nineteen different languages. In Scan- 
dinavia last summer I visited at the home 
of a farmer who every evening tuned in 
upon London, Paris and Berlin. Music was 
the only language he could understand of 
those which came to him from the air. 

The day is surely coming when, as a 
matter of course, a message written by a 
newspaper correspondent in London will 
be flashed photographically by radio to the 
newspaper office of New York—when a 
photographic copy of an editorial in a 
French newspaper can be transmitted the 
whole length of the ocean in a fraction of 
the time that it now takes to send a sum- 
mary. 

A facsimile message that can be flashed 
across the sea, instead of being woven letter 
by letter and word by word into a com- 
pleted sentence and paragraph, is opening 
a new era in international communication. 
Letters, drafts, notes, checks, contracts and 
other commercial and legal documents can 
be almost instantaneously reproduced 
thousands of miles from the sending point. 
This greatly adds to the momentum of 
business, economy and convenience. For 
some time we have been operating photo- 
radiogram circuits from Honolulu to San 
Francisco, and from San Francisco to New 
York daily for test purposes, and now 
service to and from Europe has been 
worked out. So the appallingly cum- 
bersome and uneconomical attempt at 
communication of civilized man has been 
crystallized into an expeditious, convenient 
method. 


When We Can See by Radio 


The greatest day of all will be reached 
when not only the human voice but the 
image of the speaker can be flashed through 
space in every direction. On that day the 
whole country will join in every national 
procession. The backwoodsman will be 
able to follow the play of expression on the 
face of every leading artist. Mothers will 
attend child-welfare clinics in their own 
homes. Workers may go to night school in 
the same way. A scientist can demon- 
strate his latest discoveries to those of his 
profession, even though they be scattered 
all over the world. 

An explorer may use television to reveal 
the wonders of desert and wilderness. His 
lecture room will come to be whatever spot 
he finds most appropriate as an illustrative 
setting for what he is about to say. I have 
argued that the radio will not affect to a 
great degree the education of children, but 
certainly such agencies as these cannot fail 
to supplement the classroom to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

Will the radio oust the newspaper? An 
average big-city newspaper prints 100,000 
words of news a day. To speak the same 
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amount of material over the radio would 
require eight to ten hours. 

The impracticability of this is seen at a 
glance. To get the news fresh off the tap, 
the subscriber to a radio newspaper would 
be compelled to listen in all day, and all | 
night too. It is possible, of course, that the 
radio will be able eventually to bring news 
pictures of what is happening in the world 
into the home, but even here the service 
will be only supplementing and not sup- 
planting the picture sections of the news- | 
papers. | 

I do not think it is fantastic to see in the 
future great radio universities broadcasting | 
certain courses, perhaps all courses, and 
granting degrees on the basis of written 
examinations. When I speak of these | 
things, of course, I do not mean that the 
plan of action is already worked out. It is 
only possible to sketch the high lights and | 
to depend upon time to take care of the rest. 

\ 


Ousting Jazz 


It looks now as if it would not be too 
much to expect that ether waves will | 
diminish crime waves. Many local police | 
departments are using the radio to spread 
alarms when a crime has been committed 
or a criminal has escaped. Perhaps in time 
a network of broadcasting and receiving 
stations such as will make it possible to 
give a national alarm almost instantane- | 
ously may be established. | 

At present broadcasting gets its artists | 
from the opera, the stage and the concert | 
hall. It is not unlikely that in time the 
broadcasting station will comb the field of 
original talent, creating new reputations | 
instead of capitalizing old ones. When 
that day comes, the opera, the stage and | 
the concert hall will draw from radio in re- | 
sponse to the demand of the public to see | 
as well as hear its favorite artists. It may 
be that broadcasting will eventually com- 
pete with music publishers for original 
compositions and not only buy but sell | 
music-publishing rights. 

Undoubtedly radio symphonies and 
radio grand-opera companies are concep- 
tions not too far-fetched to be visualized. 
Radio employment agencies—that is, bu- 
reaus for the placement of artists—will 
come as a matter of course. One thing 
cannot be questioned: The musical taste of 
the country is improving. Even the casual 
surveys which have been conducted to dis- 
cover, if possible, what the radio audiences 
want reveal that jazz is losing its place at 
the head of the list of favorites. 

What I see then for the future of radio is 
a steady development of the resources al- 
ready known. I have not the imagination 
of a Jules Verne, and must stick to prob- 
abilities. Perhaps the possibilities, and 
even what seem improbabilities to me, will 
become facts of the future. At least it is 
safe to conclude that, seated by our own 
firesides, we shall some day see the world in 
action, as well as hear it. It is to be ex- 
pected that our scientists will find new and 
better ways of bringing to our fireside re- 
treats information, entertainment and in- 
struction from the remote corners of the 
earth. What those ways will be and what 
new wonders they will open we must leave 
to a Verne or to time to reveal. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Sarnoff and Miss McBride. 


Because 


“PYUST is playing havoc with 

my car,’’ wired one of the 
world’s famous automobile 
builders several years ago from 
the seashore at Miami. 


His engineers investigated — 
they found the solution—they 
“discovered,” like hundreds 
of other manufacturers have, 
that all iron and steel parts can 
be rust-proofed by Parkerizing. 


Today this big plant has an im- 
mense rust-proofing installa- 
tion. Other motor car manu- 
facturers, including those who 
make the finest carsin America, 
Parkerize alliron and steel parts 
which are in any way exposed 
to the insidious attack of rust— 


Parkerizing is simple and efh- 
cient. PARCO POWDER 
added to a tank of boiling 
water makes a rust-proofing so- 
lution in which cleaned articles 
of iron or steel are immersed. 


You can rust-proof the smallest 
nut or the largest part—size 
makes no difference. Parker- 
izing is commercially practical 
for large or small production. 
Innumerable articles, many of 
them nationally known, arenow 
Parkerized. 


Why risk your industrial repu- 
tation with the ultimate con- 
sumer and user, by exposing 
your product to rust action, 
when there is a positive, eco- 
nomical process which will 
rust-proof iron or steel without 
affecting the physical character- 
istics in any way? 


Service plants for Parkerizing 
are located in seventeen in- 
dustrial centers to serve manu- 
facturers not having their own 
installations. 
Get all the facts—THE PARKERIZER, 
our monthly publication, and our book, 


“The Parker Rust-Proofing Process,’’ are 
well worth reading. Write for them. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 
Detroit, U.S. A. 
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Mapleine 
—nationally popular as a 


Candy flavor! 


HEREVER the finest sweets 

of the nation are made—in 
the great candy kitchens from 
Coast to Coast—there exists a 
constantly increasing apprecia- 
tion of Mapleine as a candy 
flavor. 

It is the delicate richness of candies 
flavored with Mapleine which unques- 
tionably explains their wide-spread 
popularity and growing demand. It is 
the pleasant familiarity of flavor, too, 
—the same tempting, delicious flavor 
known to millions of Americans for 
many years in the syrup and desserts 
on their own home tables. 

Candy-makers who speak with 
authority—men who have devoted a 
lifetime to the creation of the nation’s 
finest candies—tell us that Mapleine’s 
holding quality as a flavor is truly 
remarkable. Being a pure vegetable 
flavoring, not the tiniest shade of flavor 
is lost through cooking or storing. It 
holds true under any and all conditions 
—indefinitely! Candy-makers find 
Mapleine surprisingly economical, too, 
because of its extraordinary flavoring 
capacity. 

We have interesting information for 
Candy manufacturers concerning 
the use of Mapleine. Write us. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Seattle, Washington 


Branch offices: 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES LONDON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MANILA 
CLEVELAND TORONTO HONG KONG 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON YOKOHAMA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Kickapoo Archery 


A cs old squaw stuck her head out be- 
tween the flaps of the skin tent and said 
something that sounded like “‘Squt-squt.” 
After a decent and manly interval the 
sixteen-year-old detached himself from the 
group of males lounging in the sun. Enter- 
ing the tent, he emerged with a bow and one 
arrow. Quite unconcernedly he sauntered 
toward the river, and I followed, curious to 
know what was going to happen now. 

He took up his station behind a magnifi- 
cent old pecan tree growing by the water- 
side. Following his gaze, I looked into the 
gray water. A few fish idled lazily. He 
waited, immovable. For fully five minutes 
we stood there—he calmly, I in growing 
impatience. Then a huge darker gray 
beauty of a trout floated into view. It must 
have been four feet beneath the surface. 
The Indian’s back muscles ridged stiffly. 
Slowly, oh, ever so slowly, the right hand 
moved back on a level with his hip. Back, 
ever farther back, drew that right hand. 
The trout moved, hesitated, decided to 
stay, resolved to go, reconsidered. But 
that fateful right hand did not waver. Back 
and back it moved, until it appeared to me 
that the arrow must be at least five feet 
long. Then, without warning, the hand 
twitched ever so slightly, the arrow sped, hit 
the water with a soft ‘‘plomp,”’ and up came 
Mr. Trout, belly heavenward, the shaft 
right through his head. 

Without elation, and quite as a matter 
of course, the young buck reached out with 
the bow. With its tip he pulled the fish to- 
ward the bank. His hunting was over for 
the time. The sublime assuredness of it! 
One fish, one arrow, and he certainly not 
yet seventeen. 

“Lucky shot,’”’ I said in English. Then 
in pantomime I praised the superb excel- 
lence of his marksmanship. I don’t know 
the Kickapoo word for boob, but I know 
how one member of that tribe looks when 
he thinks it. I imagine he felt as I would 
feel if he went into ecstasies because I 
proved skilled enough to sign my name on 
paper with a pencil. Why all that pother 
over an ordinary trifle? 

T could have discoursed learnedly to that 
youngster, hardly of high-school age, about 
diffraction of light, and his intelligence and 
training are both so inadequate that he 
could not have understood me. But he 
could shoot a fish through the head with an 
arrow, from the hip, and allow just exactly 
the correct deviation of vision due to the 
fish’s depth and distance, at the given angle. 
Just what is education anyhow? 

The next morning Poti, Dave’s particular 
friend in this settlement of Kickapoos in 
Coahuila, Mexico, asked us whether we 
wished to go deer hunting with him. Of 
course. So he took his wife along to bring 
back the game—any Indian woman would 
be ashamed to let her husband be seen do- 
ing real work; it would reflect on her ability 
as a provider—and he was further encum- 
bered with a five-foot bow and two arrows. 
Mrs. Poti carried them for him until we got 
into the woods up on the mountainside. 
Well, sir, Dave and I walked as quietly as 
ghosts tiptoeing on a cloud, but the way 
that Indian swore at us for disturbing the 
sylvan peace was gratifying in its polyglot 
comprehensiveness. He exhausted his stock 
of Spanish profanity within five minutes— 
and it takes an artist to use up the Spanish 
verbal defilements in so short a time—then 
he reverted to Kickapoo. However, he fi- 
nally sighted a deer—or acted as if he had. 
Motioning us to stand still, he took the bow 
and one arrow from his lady love. Then he 
began to move forward, his eyes strained 
on onespot. I looked and looked, but there 
was nothing. I glanced at Dave. He wasn’t 
seeing anything either. ; 

Poti moved one leg up, forward, down. 
Then the next one up—and froze stiff. I 
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have laid the end of a stick in an alligator’s 
mouth expecting it to snap, but the ’gator 
might have been carved of marble. By 
sighting past the vicious snout to objects 
beyond, the upper jaw could be judged as 
moving, though its progress was as slow 
and as steady as the motion of the hour 
hand on a watch. That was the way Poti 
moved now. ‘ 

He stopped, if the arrest of a non-motion 


might be called stopping. The right elbow . 


moved back with agonizing deliberation— 
back and upward. The left hand was moy- 
ing upward too, in front of his face. Was 
the blame idiot going to shoot at air? In 
front of him was nothing but trees. Still 
that slow, slow movement of the elbow. A 
pause, a letting down, a lifting up, a draw- 
ing back and—zoom! A _full-antlered 
tawny body jumped into the air a mile and 
a half—well, fifteen feet-—and came down 
with a crash. There was a scurrying of 
hard-pointed feet rapidly dying away in the 
distance, the squaw threw the 150-pound 
deer over her shoulder. 

“What was the second arrow for, Poti?” 

“‘Sometimes see two,”’ was the answer. 

The explanation of this unerring archery 
lies in the games of the little Kickapoolets. 
In the camp, toddlers of three and four 
years all have their little bows—and one 
arrow. They have a ball of twisted rags 
about the size of a grapefruit. This they 
roll along the ground as fast as a man can 
run and while it is in full flight they transfix 
it with their miniature shafts. 

As they grow older, say to seven or eight, 
the ball reduces to the size of an apple. At 
twelve they kill rabbits. By the time they 
begin to wear clothes, around fourteen, they 
pot wary game—wild turkeys, paisanos, 
quail. 

Theirs is the only archery that I have 
seen. But they do one thing that I have 
never seen pictured or read about. All the 
illustrations that I have ever noticed show 
the man behind the bow grasping it with 
the thumb and four fingers. These Kicka- 
poo do not do that. They hold it with the 
thumb and three fingers of the left hand, 
the index finger held out straight ahead, 
pointing directly at the target. It is a nat- 
ural method of aiming. Oh, boy, and how 
they do aim! ED WOLFF. 


Summer in the Little Garden 


UMMER is the time for pure enjoyment 
of the garden, for it is during the warm 
months that one can expect to be able to 
sit in the garden as well as work in it. It 
is then that the seats in the garden will be 
used, that the shadows cast by tree or shrub 
will be noticed and enjoyed in the morning 
and in the evening; and then it is that cer- 
tain fine flowers open for the first and only 
time during the three seasons, such as roses, 
hollyhocks, delphiniums, phloxes and lilies. 
Instead of suggesting what to plant in 
order to have plenty of color in flowers in 
the summer garden, it occurs to me to 
describe a little garden near me which is 
certainly one of the finest small gardens 
that can be seen. This garden lies on the 
northeast corner of a lot about one hundred 
and fifty feet by two hundred. The garden 
itself is about fifty-six feet long by thirty 
wide. Its flowers are all in borders three or 
four feet wide, surrounding an oblong cen- 
ter of grass, except immediately in the 
center of the whole, where the border runs 
in on each side of a little grass walk and 
forms a six-sided center of turf where stands 
a bird bath on a slim pedestal. 

At the two ends of the whole the borders 
also turn at right angles to flank at the east 
end a lovely green-painted archway into 
which is built a seat; and at the west end, 
the borders turn and follow the line of a 
high brick wall which runs from the house 
north to the edge of the property. In this 
wall is a green-painted gate to balance the 
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‘garden, a trellised gate in a long f 
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tractive wooden bowers, shall I call 4 
for they are hung with roses, Silver ] 
and Dr. Van Fleet in June—another s 
halfway down the garden on its no 
and opposite that is the entran 


green trellis work, whereon ramb 
are very nicely used. Beyond thi 
where this garden lies and outsi 
owner’s ground the garden’s own 
problem. There was, there still is #] 
the north and east such a collection ¢ 
barns and sheds as is seldom see 
should be done to hide these, for no 
could be thought of if they were no 
out? Lombardy poplars were 
side along a high board fence on t 
sides of the garden. They were 
feet apart. Today they stand fift 
feet high and form a magnificent b 
green against the hideous sights 
Their roots are kept in check to 
flower borders by sinking boards on) 
and no one would think that such a 
ing garden could possibly be 
such trees close by. Work and 
have conquered; and even the po 
form their part well without encr 
the borders. 
The variety of flowers in this g: 
midsummer is very remarkable. 
lilies stand with as many as eigh 
to the stalk against the finest 
light-blue delphiniums; a little 
tween and in front of the poplars r 
seen in August buddleias and 
lactiflora blooming almost six f 
Below these plants are late phlo 
lavender and white, light yellow 
deep violet petunias. Then come 
asters, stocks, ageratum in plen 
alyssum, stachys lanata with 
leaves, and beautiful violas. T 
especially that beautiful variety 
the lengthy name of dipterocarp 
given beauty to these little bord 
time: Gypsophilas, Canterbury Be 
derful delphiniums have lighted t 
den and many other earlier thin 
it to say that within a very small 
in an unpromising exposure li 
which is lovely from June to 
bulbs are not used within the gard 
which, though a constant care tot 
who does practically all the work 
cept the mowing, gives a rich rewar( | 
It is true that the great poplars ha’ t! 
garden at a disadvantage. Their she 
the east is a great objection; on the'th 
hand, this garden would not be the} {tw 
it is today if those great green shis 
foliage did not inclose it as they do T 
garden was made against discourag( |e! 
I have never seen a poorer locat 
which to expect flowers to thrive. B/it 
a little triumph in gardens. It is a «im 
ing picture from whichever angle it a 
and especially when looked at from 
windows. It finally disposes of the'rg 
ment that gardens, lovely little gé ler 
cannot be created in unlikely spots. 
To the man or woman who is bod 
have a garden, the fact that their ir 
not look like the place in which toa 
such gardens as they have seen an ( 
eted should not dismay them. If !id 
rocky, think of a rock garden; if itis nd 
remember the types and kinds of ™ 
trees and shrubs that like sand; if if) ! 
even, welcome the chance for terrac 3) 
it is so wet that no artificial draina) ¥ 
thoroughly drain it, there are beauti b 
plants which will make pictures—! 
hope for the sake of the house itself—tt 
farther end of the lot. If the climat 
hot and dry for many flowers, rem b 
that trees, hedges, green squares 03! 
are almost the best possessions und¢st 
conditions, and that it is not at all es nl 
to have flowers in order to have a pla ' 
can properly be called a garden. 
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Banana Pre—or shortcake—one of the most popular banana desserts that a kind wife ever served to a hungry ee 


. . . when all green is gone from 
te tip of the banana, and the first 
fcks of brown appear in the side 


ass brings out a better flavor in bananas, 
«a flavor that, though delicate, is pronounced 
ai unmistakable. 


And when are bananas truly ripe and easiest 
tidigest ? 

When all green is gone, even from the banana 
ti, and the golden skin is freckled with brown, 
thn this all- Bod fruit is fully ripe, at its best for 
flor, and truly easy to digest. 


Carbohydrates, as you know, are the starchy 
fad elements that supply energy. In most 
sitchy foods, the process of digestion first breaks 
u the starch into sugars, and then absorbs the 
Sats into the system. 


A ripening banana, as it ripens, turns its own 
starch into fruit sugar. When a banana is fully 
ripe, the starch is almost wholly changed into 
fruit sugars, ready to be absorbed into the system. 


Make sure of ripeness in bananas. Buy them 


‘g 
| Partially Ripe Banana—Yellow with 
green tip... In this state bananas are 


| best used for cooking as a vegetable. 


penn a 


Yellow Ripe Banana—without trace of 
green... At this stage the fruit has a 
delicious flavor and is readily digested. 


Gaus: | eatin ELE OO ny \ 

Fully Ripe Banana—flecked with brown 

. The fruit is now at its best for 

flavor and nutrition. It may be eaten 

freely by everyone, even adults with 

weak digestion, as well as very young 
children. 


by the “hand” or dozen, 
and let them ripen at 


BANANA ICE CREAM 
Banana ice cream is full-flavored 
and wholesome. Ripe bananas 
retain all the characteristics of 
their flavor, even when frozen in 
desserts. Their fruit sugars add 
natural and delicate sweetness. 


_ Ripeness brings flavor to every kind of fruit 


home. Do not put them in the ice chest, for 


cold interferes with the ripening process. Keep 


them in a bowl or dish, and let them ripen at 
room temperature. 


There are. many appetizing ways to serve 
bananas all year round. Write for the free cook 
book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” It 
contains eighty-three banana recipes and several 
pages of balanced menus. It is free. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 


UNIFRUITCO BANANAS 


Packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. 
and distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 
(Please primf your name and address) 


Imported 
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In his abstraction he was moving toward. 
the window when he caught his foot against 
one of the pigskin bags, and possibly be- 
cause of the length of his legs, he went over 
sideways before he could catch ‘his balance. 

“Tucky I didn’t twist my ankle,” he 
thought, and suddenly grew more thought- 
ful yet. As the result of his reflections, he 
had a bulky-looking bandage around one of 
his ankles a few minutes later. 

“There!” he nodded, as Barrie might 
have nodded when he had the Admirable 
Crichton do his first trick on the island. 
“That’s a good excuse for staying in—a 
sprained ankle. A clever bit of business, 
though I say it myself.” And his mind 
turning to another problem which had been 
subconsciously working there, he darkly, al- 
most gloomily, added, ‘‘If it were only as 
easy to work out some way of making 
money! And I’m sure it ought to be easier 
than writing plays.” 

Not only that, you see, but it would give 
him time to write his plays, to say nothing 
of traveling pleasantly around the world in 
search of plots and characters. There had 
been a time when he had vaguely wondered 
whether his relationship to old M. J. might 
some day give him his freedom; but since 
then his uncle had married a young wife, 
and the newly crowned king of copper now 
had two royal princesses to share his king- 
dom after him. 

“No,” thought Mell, looking back at the 
disappearing sky line of the city. “If I 
ever make any money—real money, I 
mean—I’ve got to make it myself.” 

Still looking back at the disappearing sky 
line of the city, he found his eyes being held 
by the tallest office building that has ever 
approached the clouds, a building so high 
that those on one side of the tower can al- 
most see that straddling lobster of the sky 
arise in the east, while those in the west 
still see him split upon the plate of evening. 
By which again the sun is meant. 

“‘Chain stores,’ thought Mell, staring 
back at the tower—‘“‘yes, sir, they always 
seem to pay. If I could only think of some- 
thing like that, a new kind of a chain 
store 

Frowning a little, he pushed a chair to 
the desk; and drawing a sheet of paper 
from the rack, it wasn’t long before he was 
slowly, reflectively writing—‘‘ United Shoe 
Store Company.” 

“No,” he said, shaking his head and 
crossing that out, ‘‘they have those.” 

Sitting there, thinking, dreaming, brood- 
ing, old habit triumphed over the new, and 
before he had caught himself, he had 
written: 


ANGELA (advancing to broken window): 
Another night like this and I shall go mad. 
(With increasing horror): Oh, what is this 
I see? 


It was then that Mell had caught himself 
thinking, ‘‘Not quite like Barrie,” and he 
crossed that out too. 

“Darn it!’’ he muttered to himself. 

“United Hat Store Company,” was his 
next attempt. 

“No,” he presently said with a sigh. 
“They have those too.” 

He was still at it when Gill came in half 
an hour later to see if the letters were ready 
for the pilot. Two sheets of paper lay on 
the floor covered with crossed-out lines; 
and Mell had just slowly, reflectively writ- 
ten the word ‘‘ United ”” and was wait- 
ing for inspiration to come and give him its 
flaming cue. 


Vv 


OD bless my life, sir!’”’ exclaimed old 
Rosy-Nose almost before he had shut 
the door. ‘’Ave you gone and ’urt your 
ankle?” 
“Yes,” said Mell, again trying his best to 
look old. 
‘Shall I fetch the surgeon?”’ 
“No, no. A few days’ rest will put it 
right again.’”’ And hoping that it didn’t 
sound as false to Gill as it did to him, he 
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added, ‘‘It kept me back with my letters 
though. I shan’t be able to send them off 
with the pilot, after all.” 

Old Gill fussed around, moving the bags, 
making sure there were plenty of towels in 
the bathroom, straightening chairs which 
didn’t need straightening; and all the time 
sewing bits of news together with the briskly 
moving shuttle of his tongue. 

““A nice stateroom, this,’’ he said once, 
“‘and quite a favorite with nobby young 
honeymooners. In fact, among us stewards, 
sir, we often give it the name of Cupid’s 
Bower.” 

“Oh?” said Mell; and although he pre- 
tended not to be impressed, he suddenly 
felt a quickening interest in his surround- 
ings. 

“Aye,” said Gill. “Not many honey- 
mooners aboard this voyage, so far as I’ve 
seen yet, but a very fine passenger list, for 
all that. I’ll bring you a copy when I fetch 
your lunch. Two movie actresses—one 
with a monkey for a pet with a face like a 
sad old man’s, and another eating raw car- 
rots for her complexion, and I hope they’ll 
do her good. And then there’s a bishop 
or two, and a nobleman or two, and Tod 
Evans the jockey, and Battling Goldstein, 
the lightweight champion. And up here on 
C Deck, they’re calling it Billionaire’s Row 
already in the smoke room, what with a 
committee of bankers going over to study 
French finances, and another committee of 
coal and oil magnets going to some inter- 
national conference where things aren’t 
quite so dry, I expect, as they are in the 
USSSA.” 

It was the word “magnets” which caught 
Mell’s attention as he bent over his sheet of 
paper still looking at “‘ United ——”’ afraid 
of giving Gill the encouragement of an un- 
divided attention. Magnets—the word 
mildly amused him—magnets who drew 
profits—coal and oil magnets—coal and 
oil 

And then, ever so dimly at first, he 
thought he began to see it—a chain con- 
cern selling coal and oil, with offices and 
store yards all over the country; stove coal 
and furnace coal, kerosene oil and furnace 
oil, gasoline, too, perhaps—selling some- 
thing, you understand, which everybody 
bought, and able to sell it cheaper than 
anybody else. 

“Why, a company like that could hee up 
the output of whole coal mines,” he told 
himself with an increasing glow of excite- 
ment. ‘‘Or we’d even mine our own coal, 
and we’d own our own coal cars, too, and 
our own tank cars for the oil. And we’d 
open offices all over the country; and say 
each office only made five thousand a year, 
and we had a thousand offices!” 

He was still dreaming away after his 
luncheon, half oblivious to the steady 
tramp, tramp, tramp of the promenading 
passengers outside, when a knock sounded 
on his door. 

“Come in!’ he cried, thinking it was 
Gill for the empty dishes. 

The door opened, but instead of the stew- 
ard it was a passenger who looked inside— 
that stately soldier whom Mell had seen 
with the radiant young angel on the prom- 
enade deck—that radiant young angel, you 
may remember, who looked as though she 
might be having her first true glimpse of 
paradise. 

Mell arose and nearly knocked his chair 
over. It is thus perhaps that Corneille 
would have found his feet if Colonel de 
Beauvais had unexpectedly appeared be- 
fore him. It is thus perhaps that Shakspere 
would have arisen if Rosalind’s father had 
suddenly entered his room. 


VI 


IS visitor, Mell told himself later, 
looked even more distinguished closely 
at hand than at a distance. Seen through 
the window of Cupid’s Bower, he had been 
an imposing total, but now the details 
began to stand out—the excellence of his 


tailoring with a suspicion of braid here and 
there, the piqué edging of his waistcoat, the 
perfect fit of his smoke-colored gaiters, the 
faint suspicion of a scent which was some- 
times like the aroma of Cuba’s choicest 
growing and sometimes like a bowl of tea 
roses in the next room. But the thing which 
appealed to Mell, the future dramatist, 
more than anything else was the underly- 
ing sadness in his visitor’s eyes, the deeply 
furrowed lines above the winged eye- 
brows—the eyes and brow of a man who 
had suffered in his time and had more than 
once stood face to face with tragedy. 

“A character! Oh, but isn’t he a char- 
acter!’’ exulted Mell to himself. 

“TI beg your pardon,” began the visitor 
in a drawling voice that was, nevertheless, 
pleasantly touched with solicitude, ‘I trust 
I am not intruding?” 

“Not at all,’ said Mell; and, indeed, 
what else could he say? “Wait, I’ll turn 
that chair around.” 

In fact, he might have forgotten his ankle 
completely if his visitor had not reminded 
him. 

“T’ll do it,’ said the latter. ‘‘Please 
don’t attempt to rise. I—ah—I felt I 
ought to call, though, when I heard one of 
the stewards saying that you had sprained 
your ankle. Mr. Melvin MacCloud 
of copper fame, I believe I have the honor 
of addressing.” 

“Melvin MacCloud—yes,” said our tem- 
porary millionaire, after an almost imper- 
ceptible pause; and again, indeed, what 
else could he say? 

“T thought so from the steward’s re- 
marks. Permit me. Major Murchison is 
my name, late of His Majesty’s household. 
My card, sir. Oh, pardon; that is 
the card of a very dear friend of mine—Vis- 
count Windham. Also of ours. Ah, here 
we have it. Patience, you see. My card, 
sir.” 

“I’m happy to meet you, major,” said 
Mell, a bit uncertainly, beginning to won- 
der what he ought to do. 

“The honor is mine,” said the other, 
with another gracious bow. “‘And now, sir, 
to my errand. I lived in India for many 
years, and there I made the acquaintance 
of an extraordinary liniment which I nearly 
always carry with me on my travels. Un- 
fortunately I happened to be out of it at 
the moment; but assoon as I heard of your 
accident I went to the ship’s doctor and 
had him prepare a small bottle according 
to my prescription. And now, sir, if you 
will allow me de 

“That’s awfully good of you, major,” 
said Mell, taking the bottle and wondering 
if he looked as guilty as he felt. “I'll try 
it later, when I take the bandage off, you 
know.” And to change the subject for 
more reasons than one, he added, “‘ You are 
traveling alone?” 

“No, sir,’ said the major. “I have been 
to America to fetch my daughter. My late 
wife having been a native of your wonder- 
ful country, it was one of her last wishes 
that Marjorie, our daughter, should be edu- 
cated there, to get her away from the— 
er—er—conditions and climate of the East, 
you understand.” 

If Mell had been watching more closely— 
as a detective inspector might have watched, 
for instance, while listening to a stranger’s 
story—he might have noticed a momen- 
tary change of expression in the major’s 
eyes, a look that wasn’t far from being 
evasive. 

But it disappeared nearly as soon as it 
showed itself, and the major cleared his 
throat with a ringing soldierly sound. 

“And now, sir,’’ he continued, “‘to the 
second part of my errand. To be confined 
to one’s room aboard ship—that is, I have 
discovered, the last degree of boredom. 
And so, sir, I have called—partly called, 
that is—this and the liniment together— 
to suggest that after dinner tonight, I might 
possibly drop in with a friend or two. There 
are some very interesting people aboard, 
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and—ah—a few rounds of bridge, perhaps, 
might help you pass the time.” 

Again if Mell had been that detectivi 
inspector aforesaid, it might have occurrec 
to him that the major’s manner was just « 
few points too studiedly careless, that hi 
glance was just the least shade too innocen’ 
to be natural. But Mell, you see, hac 
thoughts of his own to keep his mind bus) 
at that moment. For one thing, he wa) 
traveling incommunicado; and althoug], 
he could not very well have guarded himsel 
against the manner in which the major har 
entered his room—you will remember h) 
had thought it was Gill who was knock 
ing—he certainly had no intention of givin; 
a bridge party. = | 

““Of course the major’s all right,” h 
rapidly thought. “ He’s English and doesn’, 
count. But if some of these American mil 
lionaires were to drop in with him, ther, 
might be one who had met Uncle Me) 
vin. No; the major’s all right 
and—and a 

He drew a deep breath before followin 
up the inspired suggestion which had jus 
arisen in his mind. 7 | 

“Does your daughter. play bridge, ‘ma 
jor?”’ he asked, trying to look innocen 
himself. 

““Well—ah—I believe slightly,” said tl 
major, startled for a moment out of 
customary composure. a 

“That’s all right then,” said Mell s 
comfortably. ‘‘I’m no expert either. So) 
you and Miss Murchison have nothing bel. 
ter to do this evening o 

The major arose and bowed, and mor’ 
than ever his eyebrows might have r 
minded you of the wings of a dark bird. | 

“Until eight o’clock, then, sir,” said hi| 

He half bowed, half saluted, and the doc 
of Cupid’s Bower closed behind him. Fc 
as long as it might take you to count tei 
Mell stood there staring at the closed doo | 
and then suddenly drawing the keys froi 
his pocket, he strode to the pigskin bags. | 


a |: 

VII b's : 

POR TUNATELY, his uncle’s dinni| 
jacket fitted Mell none too badly— 
shade too full beneath the arms, perhaps, 
thought too loose across the back. But 
these faults were on the right side; ar) 
when Mell found that the trousers we} 
right in length, so long as they 


osity of the waistband was concealed by. tl | 
waistcoat, he smiled his slow and serio1| 
smile, and looking in the mirror, he sw| 
denly found himself saying the word, “Pr 
destined!” 

By that time it was nearly three andi 
Patrician was plowing well out at sea. | 
June afternoon, you understand, with ju 
enough breeze to be pleasant and ju 
enough sea to make the ship feel as thou; 
she had springs in her keel. The sky w 
turquoise, but there isn’t a jewel known 
man which would tell you how blue a1 
clean and dark the ocean looked. Standi) 
near his window in his own clothes aga) 
and peeping through an opening in t 
curtains, Mell watched the crowded de 
and the sea beyond till it was all he cou) 
do to keep from stalking out and bl, 
part in the procession himself. 

“‘T don’t see how it could make any al 
ference,’ he thought. ‘‘ Nobody wou , 
know me.” 

But that, of course, was madness 4 
soon passed. For one thing, he had pro) 
ised his uncle that he would stay in |) 
room; and for another thing, both Gilla 
the major knew him; and if they saw h | 
they would think it queer, to say the lea, 
that his ankle had mended so soon. So pri: 
ently Mell sat down to his desk, and the) — 
following the forms which he had seen at}s 
uncle’s office, he frowningly began writit: 
“Prospectus. United Coal and Oil Co. } 
Sales Corporation. Capital—estimated’ 
$10,000,000.” , 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Mothers asked for this SS a 
soft, soothing tissue \ _ 


For years, mothers have been seeking a toilet tissue 
that was soft, pure, absorbent and absolutely safe for 
children. They now have it in ScotTissue. Made to 
mothers’ specifications—snowy white, hygienically 
pure, kind to the most sensitive skin. Ask your 
doctor. 


ScotTissue belongs in every perfectly appointed 
bathroom for the comfort and well-being of every mem- 
ber of the family. Easy to buy—just say ““ScotTissue”. 


Ultssv 


RIES 
TRADE MARK REG U.S, PATENT OFFICE AND FOREIGN COUNT! 
Copyright 1923 ™ j 


The absorbent so! 
white Toilet pope’ 


Scott Paper Company 


. Chester, Pa. U.S.A. | 
Seite SHEETS — ax 5 INCHES 


a ee aa © S. P. Co. 


SSIS Sea 


15 cents a roll 
Our Offer 


m If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15 cents 
a with your dealer's name and we will send you a 
full size roll of ScotTissue, prepaid. 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
3 rolls 25¢ 
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ATIC 
— priceless - « and 


therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valuable 
than the vast and expanding works 
in which Dodge Brothers product 
is built. 


DodgeBrothers, Inc., havesimply kept 
the faith and implicit public confi- 
dence has been their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued 
to mature into a better and better 
product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was 
the basic metal employed in the be- 
ginning, and it is tho basic metal em- 
ployed today—in larger measure 
than in any other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge 


-Brothers Works—a Touring Car— 


was equipped with an all steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge 
Brothers have perfected this superior 
construction for ALL their motorcars. 


Beauty has been added to dependa- 


bility, comfort and silence to beauty. - 


Endless refinements have been made. 
Prices have been reduced. 


But always in every instance, the 
quality of every detail has been main- 
tained or improved. 


Theconsistent goodness of the car has 
attracted a steadily expanding market. 
Wider markets have permitted a 
better and better product at lower and 
lower cost. Dodge Brothers progress 


has been conservative and logical. 


The result isa GOOD NAME, worthy 
of the public trust it inspires, and too 
priceless ever to jeopardize. 


DopnpGce BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 


Dovose BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


ODOGE BROTHERS 


MOTOR B CARS 
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to your husbands 


S your husband a business 


Pep. 


veoh 


man? Then he has is 
writers, i) telephones and — * 
bookkeeping machines to help 
him do his work quicker, easier 
and better. 


IS your husband a farmer? 
2/25 riding plow, 
<<, Cultivator, a gf@ farm en- 
sine, to help him ile his work 
quicker, easier and better. 


IS your husband a factory man? 
Then he has all sorts of {5 
automatic machinery to help 
him do his work quicker, easier 
and better. 


Wherever men work they are 
helped by highly developed time 


and labor saving machinery. 


The business of 4328 home- 
keeping... your business . . is 
more escentiae more compli 
cated,more tiresome and more 


troublesome than any man’ 5, 


You deserve the very latest 
developments agg (01 tim 
saving, trouble saving and 
work saving housekeeping 
tools... equipment to enable 
you to do your work © cue 


er, easier and better. 


In other words, you deserve a com. 
plete set of uller Brushes. w& 


Next time the Fuller Man 
comes toyour house see all the 
latest helps the Fuller organ- 
ization has developed for you. 


FULLER BRUSHES 
simplity the business of 


FI ome kee pity 


Tf you want to see the Fuller Man 
before his regular call, telephone 
The Fuller Brush Co. "Branch in 
your city, or write us at 1058 — 
Windsor Ave., Hartford Conn., | 
asking for the “Handy Brush 
Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
i Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


(Continued from Page 106) 
some strange way this eased him— 
nim a feeling of dignity, a sense of 
ority over those dawdlers who were 
ng up and down a deck and thinking 
as life. Presently, too, though some- 
absent-mindedly, he did a few pages 
ela’s Vigil. 

brought his dinner at half-past six, 
so a roll of bandage cloth from the 
’s office. Mell’s homemade affair, 
ill realize, had been good enough for 
yytime—a noble cocoon which had 
1 down and looked now as though it 
issociated with the gout; but for 
g wear, and the company of a radiant 
angel who had blushed when he 
at her, he decided that a few rolls 
row cloth, barely perceptible under 
2en of his hose, would serve the pur- 
uite as well. And although he limped 
when he answered the major’s knock 
it o’clock, he tried to make it an in- 
ng limp; but his foot didn’t hippety- 
If so much as his heart did when he 
ie major’s daughter, a truly celestial 
in white silk, with lace-covered pan- 
such as probably angels wear when 
re very blessed indeed. 
!” she said, as soon as her eyes fell 
Mell; and she gave her father a 
which said, “‘Haven’t you knocked 
wrong door?” 
y dear,’’ said the major, “‘I am proud 
oduce you to Mr. MacCloud.” 
—Mr. MacCloud,” she murmured; 
ising her eyebrows, she curtsied a lit- 
her panniers before taking Mell’s 

There was a gloomy young man 
ng all this from the corridor—one of 
sour-faced, sallow-cheeked disciples 
ess who always look as though their 
s are filled with lemons whenever 
ee a bit of gallantry; and Mell was 
to shut the door when the major 
d forward. 
, Mr. Massey,’’ said the major. “I 
sreat pleasure—Mr. Melvin Mac- 
of your own wonderful city. Mr. 
y,’ continued the major, ‘‘is con- 
with one of your great banks and 
st been appointed manager of the 
n branch. We are honored to have 
; our table; and so tonight when I 
1d to mention that we were to meet 
re for bridge ——’”’ 
ng Sour-Face spoke then, evidently 
r himself upon his ability for getting 
ts straight. 
d I understand the major rightly,” 
ced, “‘when he said that you were 
[aeCloud, the new president of Nar- 
ett Copper?” 
| didn’t like that. With all his faults, 
no particular relish for the lie direct. 
inking quickly, he fell back upon a 
which was known to the schoolmen 
Middle Ages as beating the devil 
i the stump. 
believe the major generally knows 
1e’s talking about,” said he. 
itt—pardon me, I thought you were 
er man.” 
‘my steward had the pleasure of in- 
g me,” said the serious young author 
zela’s Vigil—( suegking with a touch 
eur). 
could see that Sour-Face wasn’t any 
2ased at being classed with Gill. 
ju haven’t been in New York long, 
sve,” he said, as though trying to 
himself for not having met the new 
? king before. 
yout a month,” said Mell—( still 
ng somewhat coldly). 
1, that’s it,” said Mr. Massey, and he 
“pinch of sugar among his lemons, 
1 still rather wry in his smile. ‘I’m 
d to meet you, Mr. MacCloud, and I 
hat I shall have the pleasure of doing 
nd with you in London. But I had 
tmly fixed in my mind that you were 


” 


played bridge—Marjorie and Mell 
3 for partners. Both the major and 
‘assey played well, the major at times 
ig flashes of form which bordered 
he classical. 
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“T like you for a partner,’ said Marjorie 
once to Mell. “‘ You never scold me.”’ 

“Scold you?” said Mell; and if he had 
tried, he couldn’t have kept back a queer 
little tremor in his voice. ‘I wouldn’t 
scold you if you trumped my ace.” 

The next hand, her color heightening a 
little, she trumped his ace. 

“That’s nice!’’ breathed Mell. 

You:ought to have seen young Sour-Face. 
“Something funny going on here!’ he 
seemed to be telling himself with renewed 
suspicion. 

“There!” said Marjorie to Mell. “Now 
we're even.” Referring, of course, to the 
way in which he had smiled at her through 
the window and had made her blush. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Mell, his voice 
still a bit queer. 

“Funny!” you could see young Sour- 
Face thinking. “Funny!” 

At ten o’clock Mell rang for refresh- 
ments; and possibly wishing to shine as 
brightly as possible in front of Marjorie, he 
told them about his scheme for selling coal 
and oil more cheaply than anyone else 
could doit. Mr. Massey, of course, listened 
sourly; but the major didn’t. The more 
the major heard, the more closely his eye- 
brows seemed to knit together, the more 
reflectively he stroked his long mustache. 

“T think you have a good idea there,” he 
said at last. ‘In fact, I don’t mind telling 
you that, after leaving His Majesty’s serv- 
ice, my first activities were in the field of 
promotion. Of course, in America you are 
not so well up in rubber as we are; but 
Abdullah, Ltd., and Caoutchoue United— 
I had a hand in both of those. And Larra- 
bee, Ltd., the famous chain of London 
restaurants—that was another flotation in 
which I assisted, paying dividends now of 
more than a million sterling, and essen- 
tially based, I don’t mind confessing, on 
nothing more tangible than a new and dis- 
tinctive style of restaurant decoration. 
But this idea of yours is built upon a much 
sounder foundation. In fact, I—ah—I 
should like very much to see what I could 
do in the matter—subject to your ap- 
proval, I need not say, and committing you 
to nothing in advance.” 

While talking, he had unconsciously been 
playing with one of the packs of cards, 
parting them, riffling them, patting them 
back into place, his fingers flashing around 
them with the touch of a Paderewski at his 
Minuet. Toward the end he was, without 
noticing it himself, riffling the whole deck 
and pushing it together again without 
letting a card touch the table, a gift which 
has been given only to the chosen few. 
Young Sour-Face didn’t miss any of this, 
and you could almost see him thinking, 
“Funny! Funny! I felt it from the first.” 

“What do you think of Mr. MacCloud’s 
idea?’’ asked the major, suddenly turning 
to him. ‘‘ Don’t you think it sounds well?” 

Mr. Massey pursed his lips, and it was 
easy to see that nobody was going to get 
any nourishment out of him. 

“Tt may sound well,” he said, “but it 
isn’t on sound that the success of a good 
idea depends. It depends upon character, 
sir—the character of the men behind it.” 

He looked at the major, and the major 
approvingly nodded and stroked his long 
mustache. He looked at Mell and Mell 
began to blush, and knew he was blushing, 
but for the life of him couldn’t stop it. 
And finally young Sour-Face looked at 
Marjorie, and. Marjorie looked back at 
him, oh, so innocently. Mell’s foot had 
just touched her own beneath the table, 
and a girl can seldom look as innocent as 
when she is wondering whether a thing like 
that is being done by accident or design. 


vilr 


Aes his guests had left, Mell wrote a 
species of poetry till nearly one: To 
Marjorie M. My Heart Is a Ship on the 
Ocean of Love and Your Eyes are a Light- 
house. For which at least you must give 
him credit for the nautical slant of his 
muse. And in the morning perhaps you 
can guess whether he stood by the window 
of Cupid’s Bower as soon as the parade 
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started and kept a watchful eye on the deck 
outside. 

It was half-past ten when Marjorie ap- 
peared, in a coral hat and sweater and a 
white scarf and skirt; and although she 
was looking over the rail as though admir- 
ing the blueness of the ocean, there was an 
increasing brightness in her, eyes as she 
approached a certain window—a bright- 
ness not altogether due perhaps to the re- 
flection of the sun. 

“Good morning!” called Mell through 
his open window. 

She was so surprised at this greeting 
from the young copper magnate. ‘“‘ Why, 
good morning!” she said, opening her eyes 
very wide. And stopping in front of his 
window, as though just for a moment or 
two, she added, ‘‘How’s your foot?” 

“Tt needs company,” he said, and 
couldn’t help thinking that his answer was 
rather good. Of course you know what 
she told him. 
other one,” he replied, “but they both 
need company. And so do I, kept in here 
like a—like a bird in a cage.” 

She told him he ought to whistle. 
can be very saucy at a time like this. 

“T have been whistling,’ confessed the 
future American Barrie. “That is, if writ- 
ing poetry is whistling.” 

“What have you been writing about?” 
she asked with another of her innocent 
looks. 

“About you,” 


Girls 


he said. 


She did a funny thing then. She closed | 
her eyes and walked around in two small | 


circles, leaning far in toward the center of 
these circles and looking every moment as 
though she might fall upon the deck in a 
fit of dizziness. 
part of it: Instead of closing his window 
and drawing his curtains in manly dignity, 


“Yes, I know it has the | 


And thisiis the strange | 


Mell looked a bit sheepish, but watched her | 


in tender admiration as a fond parent will 
sometimes watch his child. 

She went on with the parade then, walk- 
ing with that joyous little swagger which 
seemed to be all her own; but the second 
time she came around she stayed longer, 
and the third time she settled herself in 
Mell’s steamer chair by the side of his win- 
dow and they had the happiest visit. Be- 
fore they knew it, the bugler was blowing 
for luncheon, and the major came march- 
ing out of the smoke room as though he 
had done a good morning’s business. 

“Ah, there you are!” he said, catching 
sight of his daughter. ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. MacCloud. I had meant to look you 
up before, sir, but I have been rather busy 
this morning. By the way, have 
you made any engagements for this eve- 
ning?”’ 


“Not if you and Miss Murchison will | 


play bridge with me again.” 


“Splendid!” exclaimed the major. ‘Per- | 
sonally, I would like nothing better, and I | 


think I can persuade my little daughter.” 

Mell watched them out of sight—espe- 
cially the one in the coral scarf and the 
white stockings—and then he had that sec- 
ond thought which generally comes to sons 
of Adam at such times. 

“That’s right,’ he thought. “I ought 
to have told him not to bring anybody else. 
Still, even if he does bring Gloomy Gus 
again, I don’t see how it makes any differ- 
ence now.” 

But the unexpected appearance of Mr. 
Massey the previous night was nothing to 
the surprise which awaited Mell MacCloud 
when he cried “‘Come in!”’ at eight o’clock 
that evening in answer to the major’s 
knock. In the corridor behind his visitor 
were four elderly gentlemen, all of them 
evidently persons of importance; and by 
the side of this male quartet stood young 
Sour-Face, looking, if anything, more 
skeptical than ever, but apparently de- 
termined not to miss any of the show. 


IX 


OOD evening, Mr. MacCloud,”’ said 

the major in his stateliest manner. 

“Don’t get up, sir, I beg of you. I have 

taken the opportunity of bringing a few 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
jtlemen who have been good enough to 
icate their interest in—ah—your pro- 
ted enterprise. Two of these are them- 
yes in the colliery business—Mr. Young 
{Mr.Schureman. And the two others— 
.. Dixon and Mr. Olson—are interested 
oil. Gentlemen, I have the honor to 
roduce you to Mr. MacCloud. . . . 
. Massey, of course, you already know.” 
f thoughts could have killed, the major 
uld at least have been carried away 
unded; but, knowing nothing of the 
jal volleys which Mell was silently 
wering upon him, the major arranged 
irs for the party and rang for extra camp 
ols, fussing around like a handsome old 
ster that is finding places where a some- 
at backward flock of hens may lay their 
den eggs. 

‘Miss Murchison couldn’t come?”’ asked 
ll, his voice almost sounding as though 
had borrowed one of Mr. Massey’s 
es. 

‘For the present, she thought it would 
too crowded,” said the major, beneath 
breath; ‘‘but later, when the business 
sion is over ——”’ 

"he business session lasted an hour, but 
ou had been there, it might have struck 
| that the major was obliged to do most 
he talking. At the end of the hour, how- 
r, the four visitors politely agreed that 
possibilities of the idea might be worth 
estigating upon their return home, where 
ts and figures could be studied more 
ely than out on the deep blue sea. 
anwhile, as soon as he had assured him- 
‘that none of the four had apparently 
r met his grim-faced uncle, Mell uncon- 
uisly began casting them for parts in 
se dramas which were never far from the 
face of his mind. 

"wo of the quartet were rather quickly 
eed. Mell wrote in his memory: 


‘Enter Mr. SCHUREMAN, one of ANGELA’S 
lees under her father’s will. He stands 
noved while the others are laughing at 
beadle. Becoming conscious that MR. 
IUREMAN has not relaxed the habitual se- 
ty of his expression, the others fall silent, 
asily impressed that they are in the pres- 
2 of a superior intellect and not realizing 
| Mr. SCHUREMAN ts in reality exhibiting 
chief defect of his character, namely, an 
r lack of humor.” 


fr. Olson was somewhat more briefly 
ced: 
‘Mr. OLSON made himself appear impres- 
by the simple plan of speaking always in 
h a subdued voice that the others were 
ged to lean forward in order to hear him, 
a” them the effect of hanging upon his 
” 


Ar. Young took longer, but Mell finally 
e him this: 

‘He lay quiet and watchful, like a deep 
linhabited by a nwmber of wise old trout.” 


ind of Mr. Dixon: 


‘The moment ANGELA sees Mr. DIxoNn 
likes him. There is a friendliness, a hope- 
vess in his manner which appeals to her. 
has a book under his arm which she 
sently discovers to be a volume of Robert 
lis Stevenson, and from that moment there 
bond between them which cannot easily 
iroken.’’ 


*hroughout the major’s talk, Mr. Mas- 
Temained on‘the fence. He wouldn’t 
he was interested and he wouldn’t say 
wasn’t. 
Td like to think it over further,’ he 
1, his eye first on the major and then on 
ll. “There are one or two points which 
‘not yet clear in my mind.” 
\t nine o’clock the visitors adjourned 
she smoke room and the major went for 
daughter. They played bridge then till 
ren—two heavenly hours for Mell, who 
‘rapidly approaching that blissful stage 
comes to every man sooner or later, 
q if it only cornes but once; that stage 
*re it is enough for him just to sit there 
look at her and draw tremulous breaths 
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and marvel at the beauty of life and the 
richness of Nature’s gifts. 

The major took Marjorie to her state- 
room at eleven o’clock, but returned a few 
minutes later and thoughtfully seated him- 
self at the table at which they had been 
playing cards. 

“T—ah—take it, Mr. MacCloud,” he 
said, ‘that you will have the management 
of this new company which you are pro- 
moting?”’ 

“T hadn’t thought of that particularly,” 
said Mell, blinking his eyes a little. 

“T think I can arrange it, however,” said 
the major, “especially in view of your com- 
mercial successes in other fields. The reason 
I spoke of the matter was this: I have long 
since entertained the possibility of leaving 
my native shores; for to be perfectly frank 
my native shores have not been altogether 
kind to me.” 

Mell saw it again then—the underlying 
sadness in the major’s eyes, the eyes of a 
man who more than once had stood face to 
face with tragedy. 

“But this is the point,” continued the 
major, speaking more briskly: “If the 
management of the new company falls on 
you, do you think I could count upon it 
that one of the good positions would be 
open to me?” 

“You bet you could!” said Mell; and 
whether or not he was thinking of Nature’s 
gifts, there was certainly no mistaking the 
sincerity of his voice. 

“You are very kind, sir,’”’ said the major, 
bowing across the table in his stately man- 
ner. ‘And now may I ask when you expect 
to return to the States?” 

“‘T’m going back on the Patrician.” 

“Quite so.”” The major grew thoughtful, 
his winged brows almost meeting. ‘‘In that 
event,’”’ he presently went on, “I should 
like to return with you; but again, to be 
perfectly frank, some of us in England, you 
know, were not exactly benefited by the 
war—taxes—unexpected expenses—living, 
one might say, from hand to mouth, and not 
always connecting then. In short, sir,” he 
continued, his hands unconsciously stray- 
ing to one of the packs of cards, “‘I’ve been 
wondering if you could advance me a few 
thousand dollars, to pay a number of press- 
ing obligations in London and repay the 
expenses of my return to New York.” 

Our temporary millionaire hesitated be- 
fore replying; but at last, though sadly, it 
simply had to come. 

“T’m afraid not, major,” he said; and 
again there was no mistaking his sincerity. 
“You see, as I am returning at once, I 
brought only a few hundred dollars with 
me. But if that would be any use to 
you ” he more eagerly continued. 

“Thank you; thank you, no,” said the 
major almost hurriedly. “Unfortunately 
I shall need considerably more than that 
and—ah—lI think I can get the money else- 
where. But I thought I would ask you first, 
you know, leaving it to fate, as it were, to 
see if I should get the funds in this way 
or—ah—another.” 

Unobserved by the younger man, he 
lightly patted the backs of the cards as one 
might pat the backs of old friends. 

“You are not annoyed by my request, I 
hope?”’ he asked, rising from his chair. 

“Annoyed? My. dear sir,’’ exclaimed 
Mell, “I only wish I had more money with 
Mes y 5. 

“T only wish you had,” said the major 
in a tone so earnest that the young man 
stared a little. And then in his more fa- 
miliar voice the major resumed, ‘‘Good 
night, sir. And may I venture to wish you 
pleasant dreams?”’ 

Mell hadn’t been asleep long! though, 
when he awoke with the feeling that some- 
thing was decidedly wrong. 

“T know what I'll do,’”’ he told himself, 
thinking that this was it. “I'll change 
Angela’s name to Marjorie.” 

But evidently it wasn’t that, for the 
troubled feeling still persisted. And then 
at last he knew what it was that was bother- 
ing him. 

“‘T wish I’d been able to lend the major 
that money,” he thought with a sigh. “I 
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hate to think of the way he spoke, just be- 
fore he said good night.” 


x 


i weather freshened during the night; 
and although the Patrician did her best 
to preserve the even tenor of her way, now 
and then she drove a line of imaginary 
piles with the gigantic hammer of her bow, 
and there wasn’t any parade on the prom- 
enade deck on Friday morning. For one 
thing, the deck was wet; and for another 
thing, it kept pitching up and down and 
rolling from side to side; and in spite of 
the canvas screens which had been laced 
against the rail, an occasional gust of spray 
came sweeping past this barricade and 
made the whole deck glisten. 

“She won’t be out this morning,’’ mourned 
Mell at his window. 

He had been working a bit on Angela’s 
Vigil, but he had been up at the window as 
much as he had been down at the desk. 

“T’m sorry I had to say no to the major 
last night,”’ was his next sad reflection, still 
keeping his eye on the empty deck, “‘es- 
pecially after all he’s done. Then they 
could both have sailed back with me on 
the Patrician. But the way it is now, if he 
can’t raise the money and this storm lasts 
all the way over ae 

He didn’t finish that; the thought seemed 
too dreadful. But his meaning was this: If 
those two things happened, he might not 
see Marjorie again. 

“That reminds me,” he sorrowfully con- 
tinued. “I must tell the major not to bring 
any more callers. The way he’s started, 
he’ll have the whole passenger list in yet, 
if I don’t stop him. But if this storm keeps 
up ” 

He was interrupted by the loss of his bal- 
ance, the Patrician having suddenly buried 
her bow in the water as though she had 
missed one of those imaginary piles and 
was about to stand on her head. And when 
he returned to the window he was just in 
time to see a graceful little figure come trip- 
ping along the deck, lifting her chin to the 
wind and the spray as though she gloried 
in them. 

“There!’’ exulted Mell. ‘‘I knew she’d 
come!’’ And the next moment he had the 
window open and was kneeling on the writ- 
ing desk. 

They had the nicest visit. She had to 
hang onto his window frame to keep from 
being pitched away. And once the window 
swung from behind and nearly knocked the 
back of his head in. And they simply loved 
it. You know the way young people laugh 
when they’re happy, and the way they look 
at each other when they feel that solemn 
dithery feeling inside. And a dozen times 
she said, ‘‘I must run along now,”’ and a 
dozen times he pleaded, ‘‘Oh, don’t go yet!” 

As if she meant to go! 

And did they talk about the cost of smelt- 
ing copper? Or the curriculum of the school 
for young ladies which she had attended in 
Philadelphia? No; they didn’t talk of 
either of those things. But they talked 
about the major and what a fine old boy 
he was. And they talked about shipwrecks 
and how nice it would be on a desert island 
if the right person were only cast away with 
you. And they talked about right persons, 
and wrong persons, and people who didn’t 
count at all—it seems they had both met 
quite a few of the latter two varieties. 

And they talked about the Charleston, 
and how the girls in school used to dance 
it on the quiet till some of them could 
hardly walk into chapel without flinging 
their feet out sideways. And they talked 
about what they generally had for break- 
fast, and about the differences in the sizes 
of their hands, and about fruit salads, and 
the Prisoner’s Song, and Marion Talley and 
Norman Rockwell and Keats, and taxi 
drivers and how awful it was for Romeo 
after he had drunk poison and then dis- 
covered that Juliet wasn’t dead after all! 

They were both feeling sorry for poor old 
Romeo when a knock sounded on Mell’s 
door; a1 
was Gill, Mell shouted “‘Come in!” The 
door opened and’let such a draft through 


and thinking—as always—that it | 
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the room that it nearly blew Mell off the 
writing desk; and turning to see why Gill 
didn’t close the door, he saw one of the 
ship’s officers standing in the doorway. 
Evidently Marjorie saw him, too, for she 
whispered, ‘‘Good-by; I’m going,”’ and the 
next moment the deck—that same deck 
which had just been looking like a sunny 
slope of heaven—suddenly became cold 
and wet again, and inexpressibly empty. 
Mell was glad to close the window to shut 
out such a dreary sight, and then he turned 
to see what the officer wanted. 

“Mr. MacCloud?” began the latter, 
smiling a little and leaning against the door- 
way. 

“Yes,’”’ said Mell, vaguely beginning to 
feel from the other’s manner that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“The captain’s compliments, and he 
wishes to see you at once.” 

“But my ankle ” hesitated Mell, 
swallowing a bit hard. 

“He’s heard about your ankle, and I’ve 
been instructed to supply you either with 
crutches or two able-bodied seamen.”’ His 
smile suddenly became a more familiar 
grin. ‘‘They’ve found you out and your 
number’s up. If I were you, I think I’d 
walk,” said he. 


XI 


“TT’S my fault,” Mell despairingly told 
himself as he followed the officer to the 
captain’s quarters behind the bridge. ‘‘One 
of those men last night probably knew 
Uncle Mell, after all, and this morning he 
went and told the captain. What I should 
have done—I should have kept my cabin 
door locked from the time we left the dock.” 
And yet, he reflected, the whole thing 
had happened, it might almost be said, in- 
exorably. The major’s gift of the liniment, 
the proposal to play bridge, the unexpected 
inclusion of Mr. Massey in the party, the 
talk about United Coal and Oil, the major’s 
delegation—these events had befallen, step 
by step, as inescapably as the action of an 
old Greek drama. 

“The only thing to do now,” he thought, 
“is to try to keep them from sending a wire- 
less to New York. If it once gets out in the 
papers that Uncle Mell’s playing ’possum, 
he might get trapped himself.” 

By that time they had reached the cap- 
tain’s office; and the moment he stepped 
inside, Mell knew that this was no simple 
inquiry which was about to take place. 
The major was there, for instance, as dis- 
tinguished looking as ever, but frowning 
somewhat as he stroked his long mustache. 
And Mr. Massey was there, his mouth still 
full of lemons, a sourly triumphant gleam 
in his eye. And the two coal operators were 
there, and the two oil magnates, like an 
elderly male quartet which had just been 
singing dirges. And seated at a flat-top 
desk was the Patrician’s captain, who 
looked more like a diplomat than a sailor. 

“The captain,’ thought Mell, sorrow- 
fully enough—/(his cheeks patched with pur- 
ple and his eyebrows grown like two young 
bushes as though to keep the sun and the rain 
from the watchful eyes beneath). 

“Mr. MacCloud?” began the captain. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mell. 

“May I trouble you for your passport?” 

But this might lead to Uncle Melvin; 
so, after a moment’s thought, Mell said, 
“T’m sorry, captain; but I have none.” 

“What? No passport?” 

so Nowsinag 

“Then how do you expect to land?” - 

“T don’t expect to land. I intend to re- 
turn on the Patrician.” 

You ought to have seen young Sour-Face 
then; he almost smacked his lips. 

““They probably live on these boats,’’ he 
said. “I knew there was something wrong 
right from the first.” 

“Do you generally travel with Major 
Murchison?” continued the captain. 

At least Mell saw no harm in answering 
that. “‘No, sir,’ he said. “‘I never saw him 
till Wednesday.” 

“Of course he’d say that!” 

“One moment, Mr. Massey,” said the 
captain. “I will conduct this inquiry in my 
own way, if you please.” And turning to 
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Mell, he continued: “Is it true that y 
impersonated Mr. Melvin MacCloud, 
these gentlemen?”’ 

“My name is Melvin MacCloud.” 

“But didn’t you lead them to beli, 
that you were another Melvin MacClow. 
a gentleman prominently identified y} 
the copper industry?” 

“T believe they obtained that imp); 
sion.” 

“And you didn’t correct it?” | 

“AN of}, sir, | 

‘And you still deny that you and Mg; 
Murchison are traveling together?” 

“‘We’re both on the same boat, if thy: 
what you mean,” said Mell, beginning\ 
look puzzled. | 

“No,” said the captain; and speak 
very plainly and very patiently, he ¢, 
tinued: ‘This is what I mean: The mz) 
took a number of gentlemen to visit :; 
last night, and because they thought ik 
were Mr. MacCloud, the copper m, 
owner, he obtained their confidence. L:» 
he joined them in the smoke room, wh « 
they were playing poker; and by a serie) 
most remarkable hands, he promptly }). 
ceeded to win something like three th). 
sand dollars.” 

“He was lucky,” said Mell, smiling; |¢ 
then gradually he stopped smiling as he » 
membered the major’s remark of the niit 
before: “I thought I would ask you fit 
leaving it to fate, as it were, to see | 
should get the funds in this way or - 
other.”’ . 

“Rather more than lucky,” said the ¢)- 
tain significantly. ‘“‘In fact, he held sh 
remarkable hands that one of the spei- 
tors, whose suspicions had already bn 
aroused, went to the ship’s library js 
morning, and there in a late volume)i 
Who’s Who he discovered that, 
MacCloud, the copper mine owner, \s 
born in 1866—in other words, that his 
sixty years old.” | 

Mell didn’t have to look around the ti |e 
twice to know who it was who had dip {d 
into current history. ; 

“And there you have it,” concluded |e 
captain almost sadly, as though he » 
ferred to think better things of mank|l. 
“‘An impostor, traveling without a p* 
port, and a colleague who is too luck it 
cards, As for you, Mr. MacCloud, you |l 
please stay in your stateroom for \e 
present.” | 

“Yes, sir,” said Mell in a low voi- 
Mell, whose heart was beginning to ach is 
he thought of Marjorie’s relationship |a 
certain stately gentleman who was stam \¢ 
accused of being too clever with the cas. 

“And as for you, major ——”__ 

“One moment, captain,”’ said the mé, 
majestically raising hishand. “Remem |, 
sir, before you speak, that I shall hold a 


the strictest liability. Mr. MacCloud ill 
bear me out when I say that I never 
pected that he was other than whatie 
claimed to be.” 7 | 

“The pot now calling the kettle for |t- 
ness?’ asked young Sour-Face with as |t 
laugh. 

“‘Sir,’”’ exclaimed the major, rising, “ st 
remark is distinctly libelous, and I call un 
you all to remember it!”’ 

“Two cheap crooks and I found tm 
out!’’ continued Mr. Massey, poss|y 
wishing to impress the others with his «'- 
erness. ‘‘Two cheap crooks, and they t)ik 
they can bluff me now!”’ 

At that, Mell and the major both a1'@ 
and anyone in the room could see that «20 
the future American Barrie had not arn 
with any peaceful purpose. ; 

“One moment!”’ exclaimed the capi! 
sharply. “Mr. Massey, I wish to thik 
you for bringing this matter to my atl- 
tion.” 

The words were those of thanks, buthe 
tone was that of dismissal; and obeyin; Ie 
chief’s almost imperceptible nod, the y, 
ing officer led Mr. Massey to the door 1¢ 
politely closed it behind him. : 

The captain turned to the quartet rit, 
sitting there in the background, nos? 
much now like a musical group who Hi 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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SHRYSLER “70” Pioneer of a New Order 


Before the advent of the Chry- 
sler “70” two and a half years 
ago the better cars were on a 
fairly even footing with prac- 
tically nothing but price to set 
one apart from the other. 


At that time Walter P. Chry- 
sler sensed the widespread 
public desire for better car 
performance. 


He recognized that motoring 
needs had developed to a point 
where the public demanded 
superior, faster and safer transportation; a car with 
longer life; greater comfort, more easy to handle 
and quicker to accelerate in the maze of traffic. 


Thus the Chrysler “70” became the pioneer of a 
new order of motoring and today more than ever 
emphasizes the leadership it then assumed. 


For Chrysler was the first stock car to give a speed 
of 70 miles and more per hour, an acceleration of 
5 to 25 miles in 7% seconds and gasoline economy 
of 20 miles to the gallon with such performance. 


Other advanced features were 
a motor with a seven bearing 
crank shaft in that price class; 
oil-filter, air-cleaner, an exclu- 
sive spring mounting eliminat- 
ing side sway even at highest 
speeds, and self-equalizing 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 


Coupled with these unheard of 
mechanical perfections was a 
newness of design which pro- 
vided comfort and roadability; 
a beauty that immediately won 
the approval of the most discriminating. 


So great was the manifest superiority of the Chry- 
sler “70” that it immediately exercised a marked 
influence on the entire industry—an influence that 
has grown with each passing month. 


But there has not yet appeared a single car, no 
matter what its outward resemblance to Chrysler, 
or that has adopted some of the features that 
Chrysler introduced, which does the things that 
Chrysler does as Chrysler does them. 


GHRYSLER SAUCES. C.ORPORAT IONS DEEROTTEMLCHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


NEW CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 


Coach, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Royal Coupe, $1695; Brougham, $1745; Sedan, $1545; Royal 
Sedan $1795; Crown Sedan $1895. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 
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Be as 


the wrist-watch, is 
equally at home 
solfing or galloping 


TRUST Tip-Top to stand by 
you through the toughest 
eighteen holes, the fastest set 
of tennis or the roughest ride. 
Tip-Top is built to give a good 
account of itself and a good 
impression of you. It’s sturdy 
and it’s stylish. It’s thorough- 
bred all the way through. 

Look for Tip-Top’s equal at 
$3.75, and you’re headed 
straight for disappointment. 
Tip-Top has no equal at the 
price. 

An octagon aristocrat— 
that’s Tip-Top! A watch any 
man would be proud to wear! 
Small, thin, with a handsome 
beveled crystal, cubist numer- 
als, clean-cut, open hands, 
sunk second dial. You’ll tell 
yourself that it has every 
mark of gentility. 

But you won't really appre- 
ciate Tip-Top until you’ve 
tested it for performance. 
That’s where Tip-Top shines! 
It’s a True Time Teller— 
honest, accurate, dependable. A 
silent ticker that never fails you. 

Especially notice Tip-Top’s 
angle on the strap. No need to 
twist your neck—or your wrist, 
either—to read Tip-Top’s time. 


Look Tip-Top over—today! 
Your nearest dealer has the 
silver-dialed Tip-Top at $3.75. 
Radium luminous dial, $4.50. 
Also see Tip-Top, the pocket 
watch. Like the wrist-watch, 


but pocket sized. White dial, 
$1.75. Radium luminous dial, 
$2.75. 

Ask your dealer about Tom- 
Tom too. The octagon True 
Time Teller alarm clock. White 
dial, $3.25. Radium, $4.25. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
Clock-makers for over 100 years 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
just been singing dirges as like four mem- 
bers of a jury who had found the prisoners 
guilty, but weren’t particularly proud of 
some of the testimony on which they had 
based their conviction. 

“My thanks to you, gentlemen, as well,” 
said the captain, with a smile which any 
diplomat might have envied. 

The four were about to rise when the 
door opened and a cherub appeared in the 
shape of a rosy-cheeked cabin boy with a 
double row of round brass buttons on his 
little monkey jacket. Carrying these splen- 
dors with easy grace, he marched to the 
captain’s desk and handed him an envelope 
and a sheet of flimsy—a sheet of flimsy 
such as the wireless operators use when 
making copies of the messages which they 
have snared with their antenne. 

The captain looked at the flimsy, and 
then he looked at the envelope, and then 
he turned and looked at Mell with his 
watchful eyes. 

“A message for you, Mr. MacCloud,” he 
said. ‘Perhaps you can explain it.’ 

It was from New York; and, as you will 
see, the sender had been in a discursive— 
almost a garrulously triumphant mood. It 
read: 


“Operations successful. 
ment unnecessary. 
“MELVIN J. MACCLOUD.” 


Further conceal- 


“Explain it? Yes, I can explain it,” said 
Mell; and, his heart still numb at the 
major’s luck with the cards, he sadly turned 
to the departing quartet and added, ‘‘ Don’t 
go yet, please. I’ve something I want to 
tell you.” 

XII 

ELL was in Cupid’s Bower an hour 

later, frowning at a cut on his knuckles, 
when the major knocked and entered; and 
far from showing any embarrassment from 
his recent exposure in the captain’s office, it 
needed only a glance to see that the major 
was in excellent form. 

“T have just left our friends in the smoke 
room,” he announced. “They are all right 
again now.” 

Forgetting his usual dignity, he started 
to hum—a mid-Victorian air which had 
once accompanied the adventures of a Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines. But catch- 
ing himself, he suddenly stopped and 
stroked his mustache with a stately hand 
instead. 

“First of all,’’ he said, ‘I offered to re- 
turn their money, pointing out that though 
I had won it fairly enough, in view of the 


| fact that a question had been raised which 


reflected upon my honor, I could no longer 
rest easy with the funds in my possession. 
Naturally, they resisted; but it was finally 
agreed that a coin should be tossed to settle 
the point—leaving it to fate again, you 
see—tails that I should return the money, 
heads that I should keep it. And—ah— 
quite as it happened, of course, I managed 
to toss a head.” 

There was a pause then; and perhaps 
each guessed the question in the other’s 
eyes. 

“Are you generally lucky at games of 
chance, major?”’ asked Mell in a low voice. 

“Well, I know cards rather well,” hesi- 
tated the major. “Too well, I don’t mind 
telling you now, for my own good. In fact, 
I might even say that my whole life has 
been ruined by the damned things. At a 
time when I should have been studying my 
career, I made a hobby of bridge. That was 
bad enough, of course; but to make it 
worse, I wrote a textbook on the subject — 
Murchison’s Manual, if you please. You’ll 
find it in the ship’s library here, and I be- 
lieve it is still regarded as the European 
authority. As a matter of fact,” he bitterly 
added, “‘it isn’t a book; it’s a millstone; 
and it hangs around my neck. ‘He’s Major 
Murchison, you know, of Murchison’s 
Manual’; and who could regard me seri- 
ously after that?” 

“Then last night?” 

“Oh, last night was all right!’’ exclaimed 
the major, still speaking with a touch of 
bitterness. “Ordinarily I dislike to play 
poker, because when strangers discover 


thor. of Murchison’s Manual, they | 
erally seem to feel that they have | 
sitting against a professional, and they 
sent it. But so far as last night is concer 
I happened to hold two aces and th 
drew two more, just at a time when 
other hands were good. It was Q 
young friend Massey who stirred uph 
trouble. . . . Oh, and that remindsn 
do you expect to be busy this afternoc 

“N-no,” said Mell, with a glance at 
deserted deck outside. 

“Then we'll have another talk with t 
four gentlemen, if you like.” | 

“Great heavens!”’ exclaimed Mell 
most in awe. ‘Are they still going on ¢ 
that?” () 

“Going on with it?” echoed the my 
“My dear boy, you couldn’t stop them »; 
unless you tied their feet! According ) 
radio item which was posted on the smi 
room bulletin board half an hour ago, 2 
vin J. MacCloud, the new copper 1], 
cleared up ten million dollars on the i 
exchange yesterday; and—ah—in ¢y 
mysterious manner, your own conneio 
with the affair has become public, ane 
are the hero of the ship.” 

In response to the major’s stately ges tr 
of congratulation, they shook hands, ¢ 
wincing a little when his knuckles felt h 
pressure of the other’s grasp. 

“T must be going now,” said the m D 
“T feel that I shall enjoy my luncheon »| 
ter after I have found Mr. Massey n 
have asked him to explain a recent ret 1 
which he made in the captain’s office. 

Whatever limitations his authorshi|o 
Murchison’s Manual had placed upon mr 
there was no mistaking the major’s ma ia 
front as he said those words. 

“T doubt if Massey will be able 4 ie 
you,” said Mell. 

“Why not?’ demanded the major, 1)r 
warlike than ever. 

“Well,” said Mell, “I met him inh 
corridor myself just before you cam in 
and—there was no one else out there|u 
our own two selves. And, of course,/n 
not sure, major—I couldn’t swear to - 
but I don’t believe he’ll be able to see 0 
or anybody else for the next few da 
not, at least, till his eyes are open agair 


MIII 


HE weather cleared during the ¢er 

noon; and by the time Mell starti|t 
dress for dinner, that straddling lobst 
the sky again came out and was duly )li 
upon the plate of evening. 

The major and his hopeful four hac bf 
him less than an hour before; but (l 
wasn’t thinking of them. United Coa ni 
Oil and its possible millions were altog: 1¢ 
in the future, and what he wanted /a 
something immediate. | 

“A thousand dollars from Uncle [el 
vin,” he was dreaming to himself. 
sure of that much, anyhow, as soon as 3¢ 
back. Enough for a good long ho 2y 
moon—and I'll finish the Vigil too.” 

His studs and the knot of his tie absc)et 
him then; but it wasn’t long efor hi 
glance grew dreamy again, and seating u 
self at the desk, with Uncle Melvin’s )a 
and waistcoat still upon their hange)h 
wrote: ' 


ANGELA (her hand upon her breast, 1/i¢! 
rises and falls like twin waves of the sea il 
she watches the lights of DEREK’S ¢ai) 
proaching from below): How strange oh 
way I feel! I have never felt like this bere 
Even as far away as that, he makem 
tremble like the strings of a harp. 


Mell read it over and shook his lad 
“No, not quite like Barrie,” he said im 
certainly rising and drawing a trem)U 
breath. ‘‘I think—before long, thou) 
I'll be able to describe it better than tt.’ 

The second bell was still ringing why 
started out to find the dining room bi 
search an adventure which caught his i 

i 


25 


at every turn. The great stairways, jit 
their paintings and palms, the eleve 
the long, mysterious corridors, the a 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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The PRESIDENT 


A Big Six Custom Sedan 
for seven, mohair or 
broadcloth upholstery 


72245 


| Standard Six Custom 
| Sedan . . . .$1385 
Big Six Custom 
Brougham . . . 1985 


_ Prices f. 0. b. faGtory, 
including full equipment, 
4-wheel brakes and 
disc wheels 
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for Men in Command of Affairs 


IG business speaks to big business through 
the President—a Studebaker Big Six Cus- 

tom Sedan for big business executives! The 
President is the Studebaker conception of the 
kind of car an executive should ride in—inspired 
in every detail of its lines with the vision of Big 
Business ideals—evoking both admiration for 
itself and respect for the man who owns it. 
POWERED with the quiet Studebaker L-head 
motor, which recently crossed the continent in 
86 hours and 20 minutes—six hours faster than 
the best time of the crack Limiteds! 
AND DOWERED with those custom details of 
luxury and refinement that place it in the com- 
pany of costly custom creations! 


Wate dae ite oa 


Resting on a wheelbase of 127 inches, the Presi- 
dent reveals the long level lines of a custom 
body—settling low over disc wheels with four- 
wheel brake control—lacquered in a rich ebony 
with a belt of thistle green striped with Siskiyou 
yellow—upholstered in broadcloth with broad- 
lace trim and last minute custom appointments 
—and culminating in the silvered figure of 


Atalanta poised above its radiator to symbolize. 
‘the futility of pursuit. 


Yet the President is moderately priced, thanks 
to Studebaker One-Profit facilities. By all means 
see the President before you see anybody else. 
It is the final word in a car for the man whose 


word is final. ~ 
B A K 


SEDAN OF COMMANDING BEAUTY 


Equipment 


No-draft ventilating wind- 
shield, nickel-plated bump- 
er and bumperettes, Wat- 
son stabilators, engine heat 
indicator and gasoline 
gauge on the dash, coinci- 
dental lock, oil filter and 
air purifier, automatic wind- 
shield cleaner, automatic 
spark control, double rear- 
view mirror, vanity case, 
smoking set, clock, arm 
rests, toggle grips, dome 
light automatically turned 
on when right rear door is 
opened; and two-beam 
acorn headlights, con- 
trolled from steering wheel 
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Yes, Sir~ Solid Comfort/ 


UT on Brighton Wide-Webs—and 
your legs will never know they are 
wearing them. 


Brighton ‘“‘comfort’”’ elastic practically 
eliminates tension—there is no bind- 
ing, no checking of circulation to 
cause tire and discomfort. 


Keep comfortable with Brightons— 
your legs will thank you! 


Insist on Brightons at the men’s wear counter— 
packed 1n the blue and orange box. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 49 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 


Brighton Garters 
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GARTERS. 


Single Grip 35c and up Double Grip 50c and up 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
the offices, and somewhere in the distance 
an orchestra playing Kreisler’s Souvenir— 
nearly everywhere he found something to 
warm his imagination and start odd bits of 
fancy in his mind. 


A stairway fit for some grand monarch of 
the seas. . . . Unconsciously ANGELA took 
the wrong corridor, and opened the last door 
but one on the left, by which she always re- 
membered her own room. A terrific 
lurch of the ship caused the cage to stick be- 
tween two floors, and just at that moment a 
mountainous wave crashed over the boat deck 
and poured itself down the elevator shaft 


By that time, following a group of pas- 


| sengers in evening clothes, he had reached 


the entrance of the dining room. He started 
to tell himself: 


They swept in like peacocks about to eat 
their golden corn 


But here he was interrupted by a head 
steward with a passenger list in his hand. 

“Name, sir?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said Mell, blinking a little. 
“My name’s MacCloud—Melvin Mac- 
Cloud. But I’m going to sit in Mr. Mas- 
sey’s place tonight.”’ 

It was a table for four, and all the chairs 
were empty when he reached it. 

‘“Where does Miss Murchison sit?’ he 
asked the table steward. 

e7Fire, Silse 

“Then I’ll sit here,” said Mell. As he 
tucked his long legs under the table, it was 
evident that some of the other passengers 
had heard him tell his name to the head 
steward. Here and there heads began to 
turn and discreet whispers passed around: 
“There he is—Table Number 12— Melvin 
MacCloud. His uncle made ten million on 
the stock exchange yesterday. They thought 
he was on the Patrician and raided his 


. | 


August 14, I 


stocks, but the old boy suddenly turne:, 
and spanked them. And | 
they’re starting another company—Ur; 
Coal and Oil y 
Oblivious to this, Mell was watching] 
doorway for Marjorie and the majo; 
t 


appear; and he hadn’t been waiting ; 
when a queer, palpitating feeling made: 
thrill all over. The major was speakin| 
Mr. Schureman and didn’t see him at is 
But Marjorie did, and after a moment’s |; 
tation she made right for him. Outwa 
calm, Mell arose and drew out her gj 
but, oh, what was happening inside }| 

““Now I must remember all this,” he {¢ 
to tell himself, ‘‘so I can put it in the Vi. 

There must have been a lot to remens 
for it was well past midnight before | 


turned to the Bower. He sat for a y 
then, smiling in his serious manner at 
fancies which came to him, and the} 
slowly walked his chair along to the deg 

“T think I’ll write the last scene first | 
told himself, ‘‘ because that’s the freshe 
my mind.” And dipping his pen in thin 
he wrote: 


ANGELA (looking over the rail, and } 
ing that her vigil is nearing its e| 
Doesn’t it seem wonderful that the jy 
have always been here! | 

DEREK (his voice shaking a little): » 
beginning to feel that I’ve loved you as 5 
as that. | 

ANGELA: Isn’t it rer the we 
seems we’ve always known each other 
[DEREK kisses her. 

ANGELA (in muffled voice): Careful, (: 
I think the watchman’s coming by aga | 


Mell leaned back in his chair and 
what he had written. i} 

“There,” he exulted to himself, “tt 
more like Barrie! I always knew,’ way (wv 
in my heart, that the time would com -2 
last !”’ 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30) 


goes to lunch, which is eaten maestoso. The 
wailing oboe, played poco pianissimo, indi- 
cates that he objects, mentally, to the check, 
but pays it, ritardando. The saxophones 
break into a wild tempo rubato, expressing 
difficulties in Mr. McGoofus’ efforts to be- 
come a captain of industry. This movement 
becomes more and more rallentando until 
there is a crash from the cymbals, showing 
us that Mr. McGoofus has closed his desk 
for the day. There is just enough of a sug- 
gestion of Home, Sweet Home to recognize 
it, after which the entire orchestra plays a 
sprightly air in unison. Mr. McGoofus is 
going home. He is anxious to be there. 
The music is taken up at a more rapid 
tempo. It becomes pit mosso and forte. 
There is a diminuendo as the train pauses 
for Rolling Roost, the home of Mr. MceGoo- 
fus. The music swings into a legato waltz. 
All is at peace. So is Mr. McGoofus. He 
approaches his own door, grazioso and leg- 
giero. This motif is particularly sweet and 
cloying. It grows fainter and fainter, with 
nothing left but the singing of the muted 
violins. A sudden pause, then every in- 
strument in the orchestra blares forth with 
a discord and the symphony ends. Mrs. 
McGoofus has just told Mr. MceGoofus that 
they are going to a concert that night. 
—Tom S. Elrod. 


The House That Jack Built 


HIS is the house that Jack built. 
This is the banker who furnished the 
dough to construct the house that Jack built. 
This is the man who signed the note to 
give to the banker who furnished the dough 
to construct the house that Jack built. 
This is the man who sold the plot so Jack 
could have for his house, a lot; he backed 
the man who signed the note to give to the 
banker who furnished the dough to con- 
struct the house that Jack built. 
This is the agent—a salesman hot—who 
furnished insurance for house and lot to 


protect the man who sold the plot, ‘ 
backed the fellow who signed the no t 
give to the banker who furnished the d\g ig 
to construct the house that Jack built’ 
This is the policy tried and true, so |b 
the agent—a salesman hot—who furn le 
insurance for house and lot to protec th 
man who sold the plot who backed thie 
low who signed the note to give tith 
banker who furnished the dough to PE 
struct the house that Jack built. 
This is the mortgage, black and w 
along with the policy tried and true, pu 
to secure the salesman hot who furnie 
insurance for house and lot to prote: th 
man who sold the plot, who backed tl fel 
low who signed the note to give t th 
banker who furnished the dough tor 
struct the house that Jack built. 
This, an asylum painted red, was bil 
for a guy who was off in his head; yh 
owed for the mortgage, black and |uc 
as well as the policy, tried and trucpu 
up to secure the salesman hot whit! 
nished insurance for house and lot t mr 
tect the man who sold the plot, who b ke 
the fellow who signed the note to g') 
the banker who furnished the dou) * 
construct the house that Jack built;/e2 
to construct it so by and by it cou 
turned over to some other guy, who ul 
borrow the money and hock his cc) ' 
get some poor sucker to sign his note lus 
up to the agent—a salesman hot—1/2° 
more insurance on house and lot, tc ak 
out a policy tried and true and follov/it 
mortgages, black and blue; and wh bé 
fore long, with a pain in his head, i 
wend his way to the asylum red, an‘3ay 
“Move over, Jack, an’ gimme Tod; | 
tried to get rich in the real-estate boi! § 
I bought a house and borrowed the ‘ug 
an’ now there ain’t nobody I don’tw 
the banker and the salesman hot have: i 
over my house and lot an’ unless I mi 
guess by a mile, they’ll be here, toc! 
darned short while.”” | —Holbert Se'?é : 
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BERTI 
LY TEE 


as “The Lone Wolf”’ 


HE most romantic figure in mod- 

ern fiction is the hero of ‘The 
Lone Wolf Returns,” a thrilling story 
by Louis Joseph Vance. Bert Lytell 
and Billie Dove head the remarkable 
cast that enacts this tense drama of love 
and romantic daring, with high-lights 
of unusual comedy relief. 


“The Lone Wolf Returns’ —direct- 
ed by Ralph Ince — guarantees to 
give you a most pleasurably exciting 
evening’s entertainment. 


Ask your favorite theatre when it 
will be shown. 
+—_—+ 
Betty 
Compson 
in 


“The Belle 


Every lover of good pictures will want 
to see Miss Compson’s winning personality 
against this impetuous, colorful background 
of New York. night life. Watch for this in- 
tensely interesting story, adapted from the 
musical comedy success “Adele.”’ 


-—_—— +" 
Columbia Pictures not only star 
many of filmdom’s favorites but also 
feature the works of many leading 
authors and playwrights. 

You'll be missing some REAL en- 
tertainment if you don’t see every 
one of the 24 great Columbia Pictures 
that are on their way to you. 


Columbia Pictures Corporation 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


“A National lethacione 
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NEAPOLITAN SCREAM 


“Well ——’ Cesar was none too 
gracious. ‘I walks slow up the street.” 

That seemed to satisfy Mr. Potts, who 
vanished unobtrusively into the tobacco 
shop while Director Clump brooded slowly 
up the narrow, steep thoroughfare. 

He had almost determined to become 
friends again with Welford. For one thing, 
he liked the dapper little actor, and for 
another he was eager to ascertain just how 
much President Latimer had said to Wel- 
ford in their fateful interview of an hour 
since. And so, while Welford wrestled de- 
spairingly with the keeper of the tobacco 
shop, trying to make him understand what 
it was that he wanted, Cesar crept along 
the street, staring through sprawling door- 
ways at scenes of domestic intimacy frankly 
revealed to the casual passer-by. 

But the motion-picture cells of Cesar’s 
brain seemed to have atrophied. Back in 
Birmingham, in the hustle and bustle of 
Eighteenth Street, Mr. Clump’s brain 
clicked like a pair of castanets in the hands 
of an enthusiastic Spanish dancer. Here in 
Naples it exhibited all the fertility of a cold- 
storage egg. 

His problem was that of a beginning 
point. He knew that once he swung into 
action the rich flavor of Europe would pro- 
vide him with multitudinous hunches to 
keep the movie fans of America goggle- 
eyed with laughter. 

The pristine bitterness of President Lati- 
mer’s tongue-lashing was wearing away. 
True, Clump still believed that he was a 
much-picked-upon gentleman, yet there 
was a feeling of relief in the knowledge that 
the issue had been joined and he, himself, 
scourged into action. Anything was better 
than this state of desuetude into which he 
had fallen. The fact that he had much 
company in his misery relieved the situa- 
tion not a bit. 

He moved slowly and more slowly, wait- 
ing for Welford. He didn’t know where the 
little star had gone or what was detaining 
him. He noticed children and women along 
the street staring at him, but a fortnight in 
Naples had schooled him to languid in- 
difference. He moved very slowly, and 
finally stopped before a five-story stucco 
tenement which was as like every other 
structure on the block as one string bean is 
like a thousand other string beans, and 
there he stood, indifferent to his surround- 
ings, enmeshed in the net of his own 
troubles. 

Now it happens that in certain sections 
of Naples American tourists mean but one 
thing—and that one thing is alms. The cry 
for charity falls upon the ear of the stranger 
from every direction; it issues from the 
throats of young boys and girls, from able- 
bodied men and cripples, from young 
women and old. But most particularly it 
comes from women who are fortunate 
enough to be possessed of children of carry- 
ing size. It is a never-ending din of plead- 
ing; it rises and falls in shrill cadence; it 
has a timbre of command and itis startlingly 
persistent. 

It so happened that things had not been 
going very well of late with the Petronio 
family. Signor Petronio was a hard- 
working gentleman who labored at a modest 
wage in one of the city’s less pretentious 
spaghetti factories. Mrs. Carmelina Pe- 
tronio did more or less housework and 
struggled valiantly to make ends meet, and 
there was a baby Petronio who was 
lusty-lunged and not unattractive. Where- 
fore, when the coffers of the Petronio family 
needed slight replenishing and the spa- 
ghetti business was off, Mrs. Petronio lay 
in wait for any tourists who might come 
strolling by, and from them solicited finan- 
cial aid on behalf of the bambino. 

By this it must not be concluded that 
Carmelina lost any caste or social prestige. 
It was quite the thing in that neighborhood 
for men, women and children to extract 
what money they could from pedestrians. 
As a matter of fact, genuine success in the 
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casual begging line was looked upon by the 
indigent neighbors as being the hall mark 
of genius. 

Carmelina Petronio glimpsed Mr. Julius 
Cesar Clump strolling moodily along her 
street. To her untutored eye he was merely 
a very elegant American tourist. She was 
delighted with his checkered cap, his silk 
shirt, his putties and his horn-rimmed gog- 
gles, and so she bustled into her house, 
gave strident commands to three small Pe- 
tronios and gathered into her arms the 
youngest of the family, a masculine person 
about sixteen months of age. She threw a 
shawl about her head, assumed an expres- 
sion of abysmal dolefulness and moved once 
more into the narrow street. 

J. Cesar Clump was standing just out- 
side the door. His hands were plunged 
deep in his pockets and he was absently 
fingering a dozen small coins which were 
contained therein. The clink.of money was 
wafted to the ears of this mother of four 
Petronios like the opening measures of a 
great symphony. 

Mrs. Petronio gathered the newest Pe- 
tronio to her bosom and advanced mourn- 
fully on Cesar. Her voice rose above the 
street din in wailing anguish. 

“‘A-a-a-ah, signore! Bambino! A-a-a-ah, 
bambino!” 

Cesar favored her with a disapproving 
stare. Her cry meant nothing to him. The 
word ‘“‘bambino’”’ was merely a name at- 
tached to a certain prominent American 
baseball player in whom Mr. Clump was 
not at the moment interested. 

“‘Bambino!”’ The cry was plangent on 
his ears. ‘‘A-a-ah, bambino!” 

Cesar stared at mother and child. Mrs. 
Petronio extended the child for his inspec- 
tion, and the child chuckled delightedly at 
sight of J. Cesar’s dark countenance and 
black goggles. In spite of his ill humor, J. 
Cesar smiled. 

That was the signal of encouragement 
which Mrs. Carmelina Petronio needed. 
She knew then that it was merely a ques- 
tion of how much. She sprayed the Italian 
language all over the street in a staccato 
medley of words which fell heavily on 
Cesar’s uncomprehending ears. She was 
telling him in her most impressive way that 
none of the Petronios had partaken of a 
square meal in many weeks and that this 
particular child had been the chief sufferer. 
She also explained that ordinarily she would 
not stoop to beg, but this was a very par- 
ticular case engendered by the vacuum 
existing in the bambino’s digestive ap- 
paratus. 

J. Cesar Clump had no faintest idea of 
what was happening. It never occurred to 
him that charity was being sought. He 
only saw a fat, healthy, laughing baby and 
a mother who seemed proud of it. He saw 
her come close to him, and he laughed with 
the baby. The bambino returned the laugh 
and J. Cesar chucked it under the chin. 

Mrs. Petronio with difficulty restrained a 
shriek of triumph. She commenced to think 
in lire instead of centesimi. She held 
the baby beseechingly toward J. Cesar 
Clump—and Director J. Cesar Clump mis- 
interpreted the gesture. He took the child 
in his arms! 

The trio was now beaming. In the glory 
of the child’s happiness Mr. Clump forgot 
his own miseries, and devoted himself with 
commendable enthusiasm to the task of 
keeping the baby in good humor. Mrs. 
Petronio witnessed the tableau with joy 
unbounded and smiled her approval on 
offspring and American alike. 

J. Cesar displayed all the qualities of a 
perfect nurse. He tickled the child and 
grimaced at it and made queer, unearthly 
sounds which are popularly supposed by 
adults to comprise an infant vocabulary. 
The baby laughed gleefully. 

And then, from somewhere in the cavern- 
ous recesses of the tenement in which the 
Petronios resided, there came a series of un- 
earthly howls and screams. which indicated 
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that something was radically amiss y} 
one of the other little Petronios. 

Mrs. Carmelina stood motionless f¢\¢ 
moment. The howlings crescendoed | 
became terrifying. The mother heart, 
Mrs. Petronio filled with worry. She gy 
a quick glance at the kindly American 1, 
played so perfectly with her child. And) 
asked him—in Italian—whether he we\ 
object to amusing the baby for a few 5 
ments while she went to investigate wi 
manner of evil had befallen her other } 
dren. 

J. Cesar did not understand what | x 
was saying, and so he merely nodded 
quiescence and said “Si!” which was}! 
the Italian he had absorbed in two wes 
And then Mrs. Petronio vanished! 

For five minutes after her departur J 
Cesar enjoyed himself hugely with y 
baby. But there is a distinct limit to \ 
amount of amusement a man can dey 


_froma sixteen-month-old infant, no ma» 


how cute that child may be; and so Ci 
commenced to walk up and down the sti 
peering into doorways and wondering w i 
the mother was and why she did not ret » 
He appreciated her confidence in himp 
course, but he had no desire to acce] : 
permanent position as nursemaid, and fp 
all indications the mother was not thin) 
of effecting an immediate return. 

Ten minutes passed. A horrid thoi} 
smote Cesar. He had heard of chili Es 
being abandoned! What if he had aequ 
a nice Italian child as his very own! 4 
idea was appalling! He decided sudd hy 
and unanimously that he wished to get i 
of this bambino—quickly and completel | 

He approached one or two neighbor! ) 
women, extended the child toward tn 
and made grimaces which were intende ti 
convey the impression that he wishe i 
know the child’s domicile. But the wo 
shook their heads in negation, and alse 
fused to take the infant from him. | 

Cesar had lost all track of wh 
ment was partially inhabited by 
tronio family. Each building on 
was absolutely like every other 
All swarmed with men, women, ¢ 
and dogs. No one seemed to und 
that this dusky American consid 
self in a decidedly embarrassing 

Mr. Clump yearned for the servi 
interpreter. With someone who could jij 
readily from English to Italian it woul bi 
easy enough to go from tenement to 1\e 
ment inquiring the baby’s parentage. 
no one seemed to understand him. 

He desired to walk down the stree jo 
ward Via Roma where interpreters sw 
Yet there was grave danger in such an 
Suppose Mrs. Carmelina returned 
thought he was attempting to kidnay|e 
offspring. He concluded ruefully the |h 
must emulate the lad who did fixed-)s 
duty on the burning deck. 

And then, from the corner, a visior p 
peared—a slender, radiant, inspira n 
inspiring vision which caused a pean 00) 
to overflow the heart of Mr. Julius Cja 
Clump. The vision was personified by 
Welford Potts, star actor. 

Welford toiled blithely up the stree 
ward his chief, blissfully unconscious 0 
fact that he was about to become a Vil 
And as for Mr. Clump, that gentlema 
perienced not a single qualm of consei 
Hadn’t Welford done him dirt by agr' 
with President Latimer’s drastic opin’ 
Hadn’t Welford been so much in the w 
that all morning he had been trying toi 
peace with Cesar, and hadn’t he hii 
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make things right? Very well—here/@ 
his chance. 

Mr. Potts approached Mr. Clump/ 
opened his lips in the speech prelimina 
presenting the American cigarettes. | 
the speech was never finished. Mr. C™ 
stepped forward and shoved the it 
tronio into the astonished arms of Mr. F 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Happy, Healthy People 


Thousands have corrected clogged 

intestines, skin and stomach disorders — 

found glorious health and happiness — 
by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it re- 
leases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-17, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


“TROR two years my face was badly af- 

fected with skin eruptions. I decided 
to give up dancing and sports until my 
face was free and decided to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Four months have passed 
and my face is completely free from erup- 
tions. I am still taking Yeast and always 
will.” 

Davip H. SAFER, Jacksonville, Fla. 


(LEFT) 

““ DID competitive swimming and diving. 

I met with an accident which confined 

me in a hospital for one month. After- 

wards I was very weak and tired easily. I 

decided I would make yeast a daily habit. 

Now I feel so strong that Friday night I 

swam a mile. And I credit my pep to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Mrs. Betty KurZwWELLy, Chicago, Ill. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD 
tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the 
skin—banishes constipation. 


(LEFT) 

“T HAD dizzy spells and a 

disagreeable rash on my 
skin. I had chronic consti- 
pation but did not know it 
until my physician told me. 
He directed that I eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did 
as he said. After four months 
in his charge I was a new 
man. I don’t get dizzy any 
more. My complexion is 
now clear. I feel in perfect 
health.” 


LEONARD H. DiTHRICH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


it AM a sailor in the United States Navy and all my life, 
as long as I can remember, I have been bothered with 
stomach trouble. I have read and have been told of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and have also seen a difference in 
my shipmates who have used it. While home on leave 
last August I got in the habit of taking Yeast in a glass 
of warm water. Now I feel like a new man. I eat much 
more and I also perform my duties with much more ‘pep’ 
than I ever have before.” 
STaNLEy H. STRAINGE, U. S. Navy, Hampton Roads, Va. 
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NEofthoselittlethings 

that make the living 
room in Mr, Child’s home 
beautiful in detail as well as 
in general design and pro- 
portions is the character of 
the moldings in the case- 
ment sash. If the photo- 
graph were larger you 
could see that each thin 
division bar between the 
panes of glass is delicately 
molded. The drawing 
above is a cross-section of 
a muntin, or division bar, 
and shows the exact shape 
of this molding. All Curtis 
Woodwork shows care in 

such matters. 
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Casement sash, with small, well-proportioned panes, are attractive from the interior as well as the exterior. This - 
photograph, taken in the living room of the home of Mr. Edward T. Child, in Larchmont, New York, shows 
their interior beauty. The noted architect and author, Mr. Aymar Embury I, was the architect of this house. | 
The New Rochelle Coal and Lumber Company, New Rochelle, N.Y., supplied the Curtis Woodwork. 


So much Leauty is due to woodwork alone 


That is why some people are able to get a wealth 
of beauty into their homes for very little money 


OU have seen homes in which a great deal 
of money has been lavished on rugs, furniture, 
curtains. Yet they are indifferent, if not ac- 

tually unattractive—not a bit homelike. 


You have seen others in which very little has been 
spent on furnishings. Yet these interiors catch and 


please the eye. They are restful, beautiful—because — 


they have beautiful woodwork. Woodwork is struc- 
turally a part of the house itself, being built into it 
when the house is constructed. At the same time 
it has something of the character of furniture. 


A home in which the doors and windows and trim 
are tastefully designed is attractive even though 
sparingly furnished. And beautiful furnishings ap- 
pear at their best only when set off by woodwork 
that is properly designed. 


Yet the right kind of woodwork for your house won’t 
cost halfas much as you will spend on your furniture 
and furnishings. It won’t cost one-eighth as much 
as you will put into other materials and labor. 


J. Di OWOmRaES ; 


W-I-N-D-O--W-—Ss , 


Therefore, give particular attention to the selec- 
tion of doors, windows, trim, stairway! And have 
good built-in china closets, mantels, bookcases, and 


kitchen dressers, Choose Curtis 
Woodwork and look for the Curtis 
trademark to be sure you are get- 
ting Curtis. Then much of your 


furnishing will be done before 


you move in. 


Now easy to have beautiful 
woodwork 

Builders of expensive homes have 
always realized the importance of 
beautiful woodwork. To be sure 
they had it, they employed archi- 
tects to“detail” itspecially for them. 
Today builders of homes of all 
sizes can have beautiful woodwork. 
And they save the extra expense of 
made-to-order construction. 

Youand your architect or buildercan 
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This Curtis stair C-908 is in the home of Mr. 


Morton Hall, Albany, New York, and was 
supplied by The Blakeslee Lumber Company. 


‘standards of construction. 


M.-O °L. D-1.Neu 
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now select the designs suitable to the styleand 4 
your house from the Curtis dealer’s stock or from i 
Curtis Catalog. These items are manufactured 


advance of your needs. ConX 
your selections to Curtis sizes « 
designs (consult the Curtis dee 
on this important point). 
there will be no errors in pro c 
tion, and no disappointments} 
common with made-to-order 11 
work. And every Curtis articl i 
not only of known design, bu}! 
uniformly of the same consti¢ 
tion as every other similar art € 
because all are made by one nn 
ufacturer, and according to defit 


Designed by architects 
who know | 

You can depend on Curtis wed 

work being right from every sted 


The heavy, thick mantelpieces that weighted down fireplaces built as recently as five years ago have 


given way to better proportioned and more graceful designs such as this Curtis design C-615. Note what 
a lovely background it makes for the furnishings of the room. The painting is from a photograph 
taken in the home of Mr. Frank Miller, Albany, N. Y.; The Blakeslee Lumber Company, dealers, 


dint of architecture and interior decorating, be- 
luse every item has been designed from authentic 
tiginals by architects of standing. 


ae best houses in America and England have sug- 


\o0se your French doors as you would windows; see that they have 
Irrow stiles and rails and that they are divided into small, well- 
/ portioned panes, with nicely molded muntin bars between. Curtis 
mmends French doors like those above. ‘These Curtis doors 
21 are from the home of Mr. Francis T. Hunter, in New Rochelle, 

W York; E. D. Parmelee, architect; New Rochelle Coal and 
i'mber Company, dealers. The trim around these doors is C-1620. 
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gested designs suitable for modern homes. These 
designs are authentic... beautiful . . . appropriate. 


Good design has not added one cent 
to Curtis Woodwork prices 


Every article of Curtis Woodwork is manufactured, 
in standard sizes and approved woods, in quantities. 
That brings down production costs. That is why, 
when the many points of superiority in Curtis Wood- 
work are taken into account, it costs no more than 
ordinary millwork. Very often it actually costs less 
when such expense items are included as sanding and 
cutting and fitting on the job. 


Go see some Curtis Woodwork and judge for your- 
self. The leading dealer in woodwork in your town 
(if you live east of the Rockies) probably handles the 
line and has some in stock or on display. He will 
also show you his Curtis Catalog from which you 
and your architect or builder can select the designs 
and sizes to fit your plans; or write for a free copy 
of “Curtis Woodwork,” 32 pages, illustrated. 
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*OU will see many man- 

tels that look something 
likethis onein Mr. Miller’s 
living room. But they will 
not be quite so pleasing to 
the eye. Why not? Because 
they will lack its graceful 
proportions and the subtle 
beauty of its moldings. It 
is so easy to get the shelf 
too wide or too long; and 
the moldings underneath 
too heavy or too sharp or 
too something. Above is a 
cross-section of the mantel- 
shelf itself which shows 
the intricate pattern that is 
responsible for the beauty 
of this Curtis design. 


If you are planning to build a Colonial house, select a Curtis en- 
trance like this one (C-100) in which all the niceties of design are 
taken care of for you by the noted architects who have designed 
CurtisWoodwork. This photograph is from a home in Germantown, 
Philadelphia; The Gillingham Co., Philadelphia, dealers. 
“ ORS + 

If you expect to attend the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 

national Exposition in Philadelphia, see the Curtis 

Woodwork in the “Save the Surface’ bungalow 

facing Patterson Avenue in front of Treasure Island. 


CurtTIS WoODWORK 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
435 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


We cannot legally prevent imitators from copying our 
patterns and designs. The law, however, does pre- 
vent others from using our trademark. Make sure that 
the woodwork you buy—sash, doors, moldings or 
interior woodwork—bears the CURTIS trademark. 
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URTIS 


Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; Curtis-Yale- 
Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Curtis Bros. 
& Co., Clinton, Iowa; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, 
Michigan; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; Curtis, 
Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis Door & 
Sash Co., Chicago, Illinois; Curtis Companies Inc., 
Eastern Sales Office: 25 W. 44th St., New York City. 
Curtis Companies Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa 
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Are your sales letters like 


2 oN 


May we send you four paper buy- 
ing guides — The Primer — The 
Chart—a booklet “‘The Correct 
Use of Bond Papers” and sample 
Portfolio of Eagle-A Bond Papers? 


Entire Contents 
© 1926,A.W. P. Co, 


Eagle-A 
BOND PAPERS 


WA 
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Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. HYDE ? 


Make the Specification Chart your guide to “ The 
Right Paper for the Purpose’’. This Chart lists | 


Dr. Jekyll was a man of high character and 
enviable reputation, but the degrading influence 
of Mr. Hyde prevailed. Many sales letters of 
high character, coming from firms of enviable 
reputation, are handicapped by the influence of 
poor stationery. 


Usually, the sales letter is written by one man, 
and the stationery is purchased by another. The 
one man’s aim is to carry a message of enthu- 
siasm, to create confidence, to sincerely “‘put 
over” the big story of his organization—while, 
necessarily, the other man’s inclination is to cut 
costs. 


The Specification Chart is a fair meeting ground 
between the man who desires to keep expenses 
down and the man who must keep sales up. 


Business 


QUALITY -STANDARDS 


and suggests the uses of Bond Paper in modern 
business, and indicates for each use one or more 
of the Nine Standardized Eagle-A Bonds. 


The Chart assures the right price, as well as 
the right paper, because these Nine Standard- 
ized grades, covering all business requirements, 
are made in volume by the world’s largest 
makers of fine papers, with every resulting 
economy in production and distribution. 


AMERICAN- WRITING: PAPER: COMPANY 


Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, | 
Specialty and Industrial Papers 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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(Continued from Page 120) 

old him,”’ commanded Cesar in his 
authoritative voice. 

lford held. He was accustomed to 
x orders from Cesar and just at this 
mt was in no mood to excite further 
3ut he did question. 

‘haffo’? ” 

o hol’—what you think? I oe 
Cesar had another idea. ‘‘I has bor- 
his baby to take a pitcher with.” 
lford’s not to question why; Welford’s 
» do or die: Welford did! 

sar turned hurriedly away and flung 
g instructions over his shoulder: 

ou remain right where you is at, Wel- 
I goes an’ gits Exotic Hines an’ his 
a. Us starts shootin’ right now.” 
you comin’ right back?”’ 

tick as I an’ Exotic can git heah. You 
a where you is at.” 

-y-yas-suh,”’ said the unfortunate 
rd doubtfully. Ordinarily he might 
irgued, but not at this moment. 

{so J. Cesar Clump left Mr. Welford 
‘standing in the street clutching a 
e Italian child, while he himself swung 
ot in search of a cameraman, but ona 
unt for an interpreter. He moved 
y and relievedly in the general di- 
1 of Via Roma. He turned a corner 
mished from the sight of Mr. Welford 


is far Mr. Potts did not doubt the 
y of his chief’s statements. Welford 
esar in highest esteem, and if, in that 
oments, Cesar claimed to have de- 
da picture hunch and the baby to 
e hunch with—then Mr. Potts was 
ibut not surprised. He had been too 
atimate with the amazing function- 
‘Mr. Clump’s fertile brain. , 
Welford was neither a good nurse nor 
husiastic one. He didn’t know how 
a child and he was not adept in con- 
t his physiognomy into expressions 
‘delight extreme youth. He tried his 
jut the baby did not seem satisfied. 
iirmed and whimpered. Unfortu- 
‘for Welford, it did not shriek. That 
/have signaled Mrs. Carmelina Pe- 
ithat all was not as it should be. And 
| Welford, he didn’t even know that 
was a Mrs. Carmelina. He only 
that he waited an unhappy and in- 
\able time for the return of J. Cesar. 
| baby became restless and Welford 
aent. He moved slowly down the 
stoward the spot where Cesar had 
‘ed. He wished to meet Mr. Clump 
iy. At the congested corner he paused 
ainly, peering right and left. In a 
' two blocks away, he fancied he 
*1ed the checkered cap of his director, 
‘, with firm and positive strides, Mr. 
'd Potts and baby quitted that neigh- 
vd to meet Mr. Clump. 
unfortunately for all concerned, the 
lred cap was a mirage. Its possessor 
it J. Cesar, and Welford found him- 
(mpletely bewildered as to which of 
1 Tow streets it was from which he had 
vidently turned. 
‘nwhile J. Cesar’s quest for an in- 
ter. had not been immediately suc- 
1, He achieved Via Roma eventually 
loved toward the Arcade, where in- 
rers are usually to be found by the 
1 But it seemed that early in the day 
ige transatlantic liners—one on Medi- 
‘an cruise and the other engaged in 
l; the globe—had berthed in Naples 
‘eir passengers were swarming over 
ty. English-speaking guides were 
and at a premium. 
Naty-five minutes elapsed before the 
Uble young man sidled up to him and 
id to know whether the American 
dio view Pompeian dances. Czsar 
1d the man by the arm and explained 
> need for an interpreter. The man 
€ed to rent his services for a half hour 
) exchange for fifty lire, which was, at 
fi a rate of the day, precisely two 
in American money. 
— did not return immediately to 
Y nity of his friend Welford. That, he 
, Would be bad strategy. He had 


Den 
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informed Welford that the baby was part of 
a motion picture and that he had gone in 
search of Exotic Hines. It behooved him, 
therefore, to return to Welford with the 
cameraman and to make some pretense of 
shooting, else Welford’s present humility 
would be engulfed by a tidal wave of re- 
sentment. 

Mr. Clump and his guide rented a bat- 
tered old taxicab and sped to the Albergo 
Regal where the entire Midnight troupe was 
housed at thirty lire a day a person, in- 
clusive of breakfasts. Exotic was in the 
lobby, wrestling unsuccessfully with a na- 
tive cigarette. Czsar ordered the camera, 
and five minutes later Mr. Hines, Mr. 
Clump and the interpreter were headed 
back toward the central part of Naples. 
They alighted before the royal palace and 
started on foot toward the place where Wel- 
ford was supposed to be. They shoved 
through Via Roma, walking in the middle 
of the street and dodging horse cabs and 
taxis with the dexterity born of necessity 
and practice. Exotic Hines was the only 
grumbler—his camera was heavy and Mr. 
Clump proffered no assistance. 

It was not difficult for Cesar to locate his 
street, in as much as he had taken the pre- 
caution to count corners. He led the way 
to the right, up the street, around a corner 
and into trouble. ; 

He knew it was trouble the minute he 
saw it. There hovered over the wailing, ex- 
cited crowd which thronged the narrow 
thoroughfare a miasma of disaster. And 
high above the din rose the shrill, hysterical 
voice of Mrs. Carmelina Petronio explain- 
ing to all and sundry that her beloved’ 
bambino had been kidnaped by a brunet 
American. 

Cesar was in the middle of it before he 
had a chance to reconsider. He cast one 
wild glance about and realized that Wel- 
ford Potts had vanished. So had the baby. 
And just as he turned to emulate their 
strategic example, Mrs. Carmelina Pe- 
tronio spied him. 

It was a moment of high embarrassment 
for Cesar. Mrs. Carmelina descended upon 
him in a cloud, howling for her bambino. 
Cesar explained quickly—in English—that 
he had loaned the baby to afriend. Eventu- 
ally the interpreter managed to understand 
something of what was transpiring and en- 
deavored to explain. The crowd closed in 
about Cesar and the interpreter, but Exotic 
Hines managed to remove himself from the 
congestion. 

He squinted at the sun, placed his cam- 
era firmly on the ground, inspected it, and 
took a few preliminary turns of the crank. 
Then he waited. : 

Now the interpreter was explaining to 
Mrs. Petronio that her infant was quite 
safe in the arms of the American’s friend. 
Mrs. Petronio demanded to know where 
that friend was, and when she learned that 
Cesar himself did not know she unleashed 
a howl of fury. Cesar glanced wildly about. 
He tried unsuccessfully to back out of the 
crowd. The other tenements were spewing 
out humanity. The streets became almost 
impassable. Mr. Exotic Hines, his pro- 
fessional instinct aroused, ground many feet 
of excellent mob stuff. 

Then, just when it seemed that extreme 
mayhem was about to be committed on J. 
Cesar Clump, a vision appeared from the 
high end of the street—and again it was 
Welford Potts, the elegant star. 

Welford recognized the street for which 
he had been desperately searching, and far 
down below he saw the crowd and his di- 
rector. He increased his pace, held the 
baby out before him and advanced toward 
his chief. Exotic Hines cranked his camera. 

Cesar emitted a yell of triumph. ‘‘ Yon- 
der he comes!” he exulted, and pointed. 
Mrs. Carmelina saw. Being naturally an 
emotional lady she started up the steep 
street at top speed to collect her long-lost 
child. Behind her trailed the mob, scarcely 
knowing what was occurring, but being 
very interested. Exotic Hines spoke softly 
to Director Clump. 

“Does you crave me to git all this, 
Cesar?”’ 
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Mr. Clump looked around. He saw the 
camera set up, he noticed that Exotic had 
reversed the visor of his cap, signal to all 
the world that footage was being accumu- 
lated. 


The brain of Mr. Julius Cesar Clump, | 


dormant since the bleak day when the 
Midnight organization had sailed timidly 
from New York, commenced to click. He 
had not known that Exotic was photo- 
graphing this scene, but now that the 
knowledge was thrust upon him he realized 
that his troubles were at an end and that 
from this moment on, twenty-one colored 
persons were destined to remain constantly 
and excessively busy. 

In a split second J. Cesar was thinking 
in pictures. He looked upon the mob which 
swooped toward Welford with an eye which 
was purely professional and impersonal. 
He was tense and rigid. There was superb 
color in this sceene—Mr. Potts advancing 
blithely down the street, Mrs. Petronio and 
her friends rising in a cloud to meet him; 
and there was drama, too, but it was only 
potential drama. 

Cesar knew instinctively that here was 
the place where something should happen. 


It was the perfect spot for disaster to | 
descend upon Mr. Potts under the blinking 


eye of the camera. 
Then, in a white and blinding light, in- 
spiration hit Director Clump right in the 


head. He leaped onto a doorstep and bel- | 


lowed directions at his masculine star. 

“Turn aroun’, Welford,”’ he yelled; ‘‘an’ 
run!” 

Mr. Potts did not hesitate. For two 
years he had done grotesquely absurd things 
under the lash of Mr. Clump’s directorial 
tongue and he had learned to do any and 
everything as, and when, ordered. So, 


without further ado, he turned away from | 


the advancing Mrs. Petronio, clutched the 
infant to his skinny breast and bolted up 
the street. 

“Cam’ra!” shrieked Cesar delightedly. 
“Git it all, Exotic.” 

“Tha’s the one thing I ain’t doin’ nothin’ 
else but,’’ observed Mr. Hines grimly. 

There was plenty for him to get. For one 
rending instant Mrs. Carmelina Petronio 
stood rooted in horror at sight of this 
stranger leaping upward with her child. His 
actions meant to her, and to her friends, 
precisely what Director Clump had meant 
they should. 

The baby was being kidnaped. Mrs. 
Petronio distributed a howl beside which 
all her previous lamentations were as whis- 
pers; and, led by her, there started up 
that narrow, picturesque street as perfect a 
slapstick-comedy chase as the cinema has 
ever disclosed. Ladies, children, goats and 
dogs, yelling, gesticulating, leaping and fall- 
ing; Welford leading the way, supremely 
unconscious of his very actual danger and 
therefore pausing every few seconds to face 
the camera and register comedy terror. 

Mr. Clump held the chase until he was 
quite sure his principals were near the 
limit of registering range. Then he cupped 
his hands and megaphoned. 

“A’right, Welford. Give the lady her 
baby.” 

Exotic was instantly in action. He flung 
camera on shoulder and sped forward to 
the spot where the mob was now proceeding 
to show Mr. Potts, in actions, just what it 
thought of him. He made a quick set-up 
and ground away happily. 

Meanwhile Welford Potts was experi- 
encing a few decidedly hectic moments. He 
was surrounded by a haze of language, all 
of it insulting. The baby was snatched 
from his arms by a wild-eyed lady. But the 
crowd was not satisfied. Someone reached 
out a strong hand, fastened it in Welford’s 
collar and tore his shirt. Somebody struck 
him. Somebody else tore his coat. 

For two age-long minutes Mr. Clump 
permitted his flock of extemporaneous and 
earnest extras to do their worst with the 
slender star. Then he ordered Mr. Hines to 
cease cranking, after which he advanced 
toward the irate Mrs. Carmelina Petronio 
waving aloft a new, crisp hundred-lire note. 
The sight of that much negotiable currency 
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had soothing effect upon Mrs. Petronio. 
She was instantly all smiles and gratitude. 
The anger of the crowd shimmered and 
expired before this enormous generosity. 

And so peace descended once more upon 
that narrow Neapolitan street and Mr. 
Welford Potts gathered himself up from the 
gutter. 

“‘Cam’ra,”’ whispered Mr. Clump, sensing 
the value of this very sincére dilapidation. 
“Git some good shots of him.” 

Mr. Potts was a terrible-looking object. 
His sartorial elegance had completely dis- 
appeared. His countenance was lopsided. 
His expression was superbly comic, because 
it was not assumed. He was weak and be- 
wildered—and Cesar instantly commanded 
a half dozen close-ups. 

Then he paid his interpreter, left Exotic 
to pack his camera and walked toward Via 
Roma with Mr. Potts. 

‘An’ that,” observed Mr. Clump, ‘“‘is 
that.” 

“Huh?” queried Mr. Potts. ‘‘ Which is 
what?” 

“Midnight’s fust European comedy.” 

“Wh-what’s the story of it, Cesar?” | 

“Shuh! How come I should bother my 
head about that? I got action an’ color an’ 
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variations in plants, because I soon deter- 
mined that success could only come to me 
through raising better vegetables and de- 
livering them to the market earlier than 
anyone else could do. Taxing my wits to 
find a way to make my garden pay, I came 
to my first illuminating contact with the 
mysteries and miracles of Nature, and that 
contact resulted in my life work. 

Better vegetables, I saw at once, meant 
not only the best seeds and roots to be had, 
but the best that could be produced. In 
those days, with very few exceptions, no 
one had paid much attention to this ideal— 
this ‘‘best that could be produced’’—and 
what we had to take was what we could 
get. That set me thinking. To produce 
vegetables more cheaply than the other 
gardeners meant cutting corners in produc- 
tion and marketing, and there my Yankee 
instincts, I suppose, served me well. But 
what instantly fascinated me was the 
thought of producing vegetables of fine 
quality and getting them into the market 
ahead of everyone e'se. Here was a goal for 
any inquisitive and active mind! Here was 
something you could get all excited about! 
Here was a place to use wits and ingenuity 
and inventive faculty, and another faculty 
that, at the time, I did not know I had, 
even latently—the power of choice as be- 
tween two apparently identical varieties or 
even between two apparently identical 
plants. Looking back, I envy myself the 
thrilling and inspiring research and experi- 
ment these considerations opened up to me. 


First Experiments 


My mind went back to the winter garden 
I had found in the woods as a boy. There 
Nature had deviated from her apparent 
law of seasons and produced summer plants 
in the dead of January. How? Obviously 
the deep-flowing spring, with its warmer 
waters sufficiently contrasted in tempera- 
ture with the bitter cold of New England to 
temper the atmosphere where they rose, 
made growth possible; but I knew enough 
to understand that vines and shrubs and 
flowers grew according to their season and 
withered according to a hereditary tend- 
ency that had impressed itself on them 
through thousands of generations of growth. 
The warm-water spring accounted for the 
equability of the temperature in that spot, 
but it did not account for the luxuriant and 
lush growth of plants that should be dead. 
What I had supposed was a fixed and im- 
mutable law of Nature was not, then, fixed 
and immutable at all. The law was there, 


but I had misinterpreted it. What was the | 


influence behind this phenomenon? 
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comedy an’ laughs, an’ tomorrow may 
I gits Forcep Swain to auth me a 
which fits all the stuff I got. Then], 
pletes the pitcher.” 

“‘Tha’s gnand,’”’ murmured Welfor 
scant enthusiasm. “But art is sh 
tough.” 

Mr. Potts searched diligently thr 
his pockets. 

The cigarettes he had purchased 
peace offering were no more. Only tor 
pers and loose tobacco existed where 
the pride of a Virginia factory had } 
The battered star spoke pleadingly; — 

“You ain’t mad at me no mo’, is 
Cesar?” 

“No. Co’se I ain’t.” 

“Hot ziggity dam!” exulted Mr. P 
‘An’ I guess us two ain’t done somet 
huh? Golla, Cesar, what you reckon F 
dent Latimer is gwine say when he sees 
swell pitcher you tooken?” 

Director Clump experienced a gs 
twinge of his old bitterness. i" 

“You cain’t tell about an ol’ crab 
him,”’ he observed pessimistically. 
way he’s been low-rating me recent] 
might even claim this whole thing wa 
accident.” f 
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It was presently clear to me that he 
tary traits and characteristics coul 
overcome, modified, changed and adaj 
That much, though perhaps not in son 
words, I had for a starting point. Ih 
to experiment with plants in a crude, si 
ficial way, without any order to my | 
and without keeping any record 
I may say, though, that years later | 
covered that there had been an uncons) 
order to my trials and that I had an al 
perfect record of them in my mind, 
those clear mental data proved per 
more useful to me than a whole cardi 
would have been. I found certain } 
pea and potato plants that grew 
rapidly than the others in the same 
with all cultural conditions apparentl} 
same. I marked those plants, and) 
harvest time came I left the fruits o1 
plants and let them go to seed, or, as. 
the potato, I dug the early tubers fc 
planting. “a 
.| 
The Potato-Seed Ball _ 

gow | 

The place where most stories of my | 
would begin, I suppose, is with my fl 
of the potato-seed ball that resulted i 
Burbank potato. That was an impo 
discovery to me, and it did set my 
finally and successfully on my road. | 
have thought often lately that if it ha! 
been the potato it would have been s 
thing else, for I was determined before 
time to find the vulnerable spot in N 
and make her my coworker with pl 
Nothing could have delayed me long 
it was only fortunate, probably, tha 
incident of the potato came as it did, a) 
hurried things on for me somewhat. 

The potato story has been told agai 
again, often correctly, and I am only 
to summarize it here. In New Englat 
grew large quantities of potatoes, but 
were generally small, of a reddish colo 
few of them good keepers. It requit'! 
genius to know that if a large, white, 
grained potato could be produced it ' 
displace the older varieties and give it 
coverer a great advantage over his 
petitors. I tried crossing and selecting, 
poor results. ; 

Then I found a potato-seed ball! — 
an exclamation point. That is beca 
well, it was what an astronomer woul 
if he discovered a new solar systen 
potato-seed ball was not unheard of,” 
was a great rarity, and I couldn't lee 
anyone who had done anything abot 
event, even when it occurred. I did 
thing. I planted theseedsin that ball. | 

(Continued on Page 128) — 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
twenty-three seeds. I got twenty-three 
seedlings, and from that whole number, 
although there were many that were an 
improvement on any potato then grown, I 
selected two that were amazing, valuable, 
and a distinct type. They were as different 
from the old Early Rose as the beef cattle 
of today are different from the old Texas 
longhorn. 

It was from the potatoes of those two 
plants, carefully raised, carefully dug, 
jealously stored, and painstakingly planted 
the next year, that I built the Burbank 
potato. And it was from the Burbank 
potato that I made my beginning as a plant 
developer. Not only did the new potato 
prove to me that Nature was ready to co- 
operate and collaborate with man, but it 
made me a small name and paid me some 
small amount of cash. Both of these were 
important factors in my career. They are 
important factors in the career of any 
young man, and those who affect to despise 
either are talking rubbish. Money and 
fame, if you go out after them without any 
other motive, are a pretty low order of goal, 
but if your goal is service or expressing 
yourself or making the world a better place 
in which to live, you will find that a re- 
spected name and a few dollars in your 
pocket will grease the runners considerably. 
You’ll go farther with less strain on the 


trace chains and you won’t tire so easily on 


the first short hill. 


Environment’s Tap, Tap, Tap 


Meantime there was an influence in my 
environment that I did not reckon with, 
and yet that determined my life for me. 
Let me give you a notion of how environ- 
ment seems to me to operate and do its 
work on the living individual—plant, 
animal or man. 

It is not the duration of an environment 
that affects heredity; it is the amount of 
pressure exerted. The more sensitive the 
plant or the man, the more readily he takes 
the impressions his surroundings or situ- 
ation give off. It is all a matter of vibra- 
tions—a matter of response to vibrations. 
In no other way than through vibrations do 
we get anything. You know that the 
camera plate is struck with blows of light to 
burn into the sensitized surface the picture 
you want to take. If you make what is 
called a time exposure the blows are gentle, 
but sooner or later they make a dent in the 
gelatin. The lighter parts are burned 
deeply, and the shadows and black places 
are only just touched. But it is the steady 
tap, tap, tap of the rays of light that do the 
work. 

We are all made—plants and fish and 
cats and elephants and men—of organisms 
built of tissue that is built of cells. The life 
force is in the cells—protoplasm, made up 
of almost everything in the universe in in- 
finitely minute particles. Now, because 
that protoplasm which, Huxley says, is the 
basis of life, is made up of almost every- 
thing in Nature, it responds to almost 
everything in Nature. Protoplasm is the 
sensitized film on our body and intellectual 
plates; vibrations from about us strike it 
and gradually they make a dent. Repeti- 
tion, repetition, repetition—that is the 
process by which environment bends and 
molds and directs and diverts and changes 
us. Why does the great composer choose 
two or three little phrases of music and 
work them into a symphony in a thousand 
different ways? Why does the orator use the 
same simple lines again and again, playing 
with them, decorating them, embellishing 


| them, speaking them in a low tone, then in 


an abrupt voice, then asa question? Repeti- 
tion! We say: “‘Give a dog a bad name and 
you might better drown him.” Because the 
badness of the dog is stressed day after day, 


_month after month, until the whole neigh- 


| borhood believes he is bad, and after a while 
the dog itself begins to figure that there 
may be something in the idea. 

Perhaps one of the first words I ever 
| heard was California. Certainly there must 


| have been talk enough about this country, 
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fo: the year before I was born was the year 
in which gold was discovered here, and in 
the ten or twelve years following, emigration 
had set steadily this way from every part 
of the land. Moreover, my older brother, 
George, had come here in 1854, and his oc- 
casional letters—he was not a letter writer, 
but a man who did things and left the talk- 
ing about them to others—undoubtedly 
fired the interest of the older people and the 
curiosity of the boys. All that I heard of 
California day after day, week after week, 
from every side and source, even during a 
time and in a neighborhood where slavery 
and the strong will of the South were lively 
topics, impressed itself on my mind. I do 
not know that I ever suddenly announced 
my belief that California would be the 
place for a plant experimenter to work; 
repetition, repetition, repetition struck the 
storied name on my consciousness until I 
was as certain to go West as I was to con- 
tinue plant experimentation. 

And here is a happy moment to take one 
more step with you in the scientific course 
necessary to an understanding of much that 
must come in these rambling papers of 
mine on the work and memories of my 
years. Because here is an excellent exam- 
ple of what environment and repeated im- 
pressions did to negative the strong pull of 
my heredity. 

New Englanders were notoriously fixed 
and set sort of folks; they were the oldest 
Americans, they were well satisfied where 
they were, they were conservative, they 
were not always chasing will-o’-the-wisps. 
Even their famous seamen, wanderers and 
adventurers and pathfinders though they 
were, usually came home. The New Eng- 
land heredity exerted a strong influence on 
all its youth to strike their roots still more 
deeply into the parent soil. And you must 
not suppose that heredity is only a matter 
of red hair or speaking German or bearing 
a family resemblance to your father and 
grandfather. Heredity is a matter of ideas, 
ideals, habits of thought, point of view, 
temperament and all the other mental and 
intellectual aspects of a man; the heredity 
of the Navajo Indian is to be a wanderer, a 
nomad, but of the Hopi to be a town 
dweller. Just as truly it is the heredity of a 
family of scholars and preachers to be 
studious or literary, while in a long line of 
merchants or manufacturers you will find 
the hereditary pull is toward business. 

There is an interesting point that comes 
in here left-handedly that must be consid- 
ered, and I have thought about it a good 
deal, even though my life work with plants 
gave me little opportunity to experiment 
with the facts. And that is the mingling of 
heredities through the meeting of two sexes 
in the offspring. 


Nature’s Provision for Change 


We accept sex as a fact and we accept the 
necessity for two sexes as a similar fact. 
But did it ever occur to you to wonder why 
Nature bothered to require two parents? 
I mean by that question to ask you to for- 
get everything you know about the matter 
and consider it as though the whole plan of 
life were being instituted for the first time, 
and you were sitting in on the conference 
on ways and means. You would agree that 
there must be a law to compel the individ- 
ual plant or dogfish or toadstool or lynx or 
ape or man to desire to live, otherwise the 
first discouragement met with would be the 
end of that enterprise. You would agree, 
secondly, that the individual must be com- 
pelled to want to reproduce himself, or else 
the job of starting him off would have to be 
done over and over again. So you would be 
unanimously in favor of the law of self- 
preservation and the secondary law of the 
perpetuation of species. Very well; why 
not let each individual leave a cell some- 
where in a warm protected spot and then 
lie down and die, assured that the nested 
cell would be born into a copy of the orig- 
inal and that the species or family would go 
right on? 

I don’t think it was accidental—this ar- 
rangement that required two cells to meet 


\ 
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_ that will really tell the whole story y« 
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and join to reproduce themselves in a new ss 
life. Notatall. I think it was for the vey 
best reason that there is for anything in th 
miracle working of Mother Nature, 
think it was because she knew that sam 
ness, monotony, exact reduplication oy 
and over again would make this world #] 
dullest point of light in the whole uni 
Nature required variations, change, ¢ 
velopment, growth. She may or may x 
have wanted improvement—there 
great quarrel among the scientists on ¢} 
fine point, and I’ll pass it by for the n 

ment. She did demand change—vyar 
tion—a constant blending of old s 
make new forms, shapes, sizes, colo 
to make it possible for the indi 
whether plants or animals or hum 
move about and adjust themselves 
conditions and so give the earth the 
fication and interest that it has 
today. If the aster had re-crea 
from one cell it would have been ai 
and no power on earth could have di 
oped it into a coreopsis to the e 
time; if the Burbanks had been 
smiths and none of the strains bro 
into the family by the women they ma 
had exerted their hereditary infil 
would have been a blacksmith, and 
bly a poor one, and nothing couli 
changed me or given me a different ¢ 


Roots of the Family Tree 


Nature saw all that, and by the simp 
and most adroit single stroke that t 
history of biology records made it 
ble. She went a step farther and 
certain penalties to the single-cell : 
strain method of reproduction, so t 
we call inbreeding is known to be 
risky thing to try, and cousins who : 
often bring forth weak or sickly or 
children. No, Nature wanted ve 
and she made it possible to have th 
the very beginning—indeed, made it ] 
difficult not to have them. And th 
something you won’t find in most. 
textbooks, and I think you will fi 
something worth musing over! | 

This cunning provision Nature 
brings us back to my discussion o 
fluence of the environing gossip an 
ment concerning California on 
England heredity. That heredity 
not only the Burbank strain, but 
it the pulls of my father’s moth 
ity, and his grandmother’s and hers, 
on, back and back, until I was rel: 
tantly, perhaps, to half the white 
the world; more than that, it had 
pull exerted by the heredity of - 
mother—a Ross—and her people, 
sides, spreading laterally and 
through the tree of the families 
until, on her side, I was probably 
the other half of the world’s w 
itants. In short, I was a product of 
heredity. And Mark Twain was 
gether joking, maybe, when he said 
had to abandon his efforts at getti 
genealogical tree for himself when 
covered that it included a horse 
two. If there wasn’t a horse thi 
embezzling bank cashier somewhe: 
my line, I am certainly different fr 
folks. If you want to make a fa: 


have to go on below the ground— 
thing I notice the genealogists are all 
canny to do—and follow the roots from té 
and anchor main stems through the le 
and branches to the very tiny little t! 
at the ends—and even then you would 
be starting your task. 
I had, you can see, a variety of influe 
on me that were purely hereditary. 
sensitized plate was struck repeated 
repetition, repetition, repetition—by an 
vironment interested in California. I 
pulled irresistibly Westward. When my Pp! 
tato money came in and I knew that 1 
found my life work, I was ready to pul 
stakes, and emigrated. 
Now we come to another very import 
influence that operates on our hereditar} 
(Continued on Page 131) 
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The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 


Electricity is the modern servant—safe, effi- 
cient, economical. It is only when electricity is 
misused that it becomes a fire hazard—and the 
misuse of electricity and electrical equipment adds 
an enormous sum to the yearly loss of property 
valued at $500,000,000 and more. 


Improper or ‘‘home-made’’ installations, neglect 
of needed repairs, electrical appliances in careless 
hands—these, and not the appliances, are to blame 
when fire results. 


Consult an electrician when installing new 
appliances or making changes in your electric 
system. Take good care of your equipment, use 
it thoughtfully, and it will serve you well. 


The North America Agent urges Fire Preven- 
tion practices not only in the interest of your 
safety but because lower fire losses will mean 
lower rates on insurance protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA | 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 


SAFETY RULES 
for Electricity 


1 Don’t risk “home-made” 
installations. 
4 


3 Have worn cords and insul- 
ation replaced at once. 
s 


3 Remember your electric 
iron—turn off current when 
not in use. Better still, dis- 
connect. 
4 
4 Keep all heat generators on 
protective stands. 
4 


5 Have wiring and connec- 
tions, light fixtures and all 
electric equipment regularly 
inspected and repaired. 

4 


6 When in doubt, consult an 
electrician. 
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RED HAT MOTOR OIL 


Made according to the specifications 
and under the rigid supervision of the 
department of Lubrication Engineering 
of the Independent Oil Men of America. 


RED HAT GASOLINE 


An independent brand of dependable 
gasoline and sold only at the sign of the 
“Spread Red Eagle.”’ 


Buy at 
the Sign 
of the 
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Dependable Products 
—Unified Service 


When you buy at the sign of the ‘‘Spread Red Eagle,’ you in- 
sure getting the highest quality of gasoline or lubricating oil 
that the petroleum industry can deliver. 

Back of this sign are the “Pooled Resources” of a great 
national organization ceaselessly correlating the results of 
extensive scientific research, and perfecting new and better 
standards of petroleum service. 


Gasolines—Motor Oils—Tractor Oils—Industrial Oils 
INDEPENDENT OIL MEN of AMERICA 


ASSOCIATION OFFICES: 624 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


The “SPREAD RED EAGLE” is the Trade-mark of a nation-wide group of strong individual marketing units, 
operating under a National Advertising and Merchandising Plan to promote the sale of their products 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

cies to change and modify and direct 
nto new channels—the influence of 
ion. Education is a form of environ- 
-an intellectual environment that is 
nitely molding and directing as the 
re of a rock on a plant to force it to 
toward the light, or of a spring of 
to give it the strength to grow taller 
s kind. 

1 not speaking of my education by 
i the schools. I am a good deal of a 
about the education of children, and 
ly I won’t be able to contain myself 
t subject as we go on; right now I 
n mind the influence on me of the 
st scientific thinker of our age—the 
ho changed the whole meaning and 
ge of science—Charles Darwin. In 
ster I had got hold of a book of his— 
iriation of Animals and Plants Under 
tication—it opened a new world to 
t told me in plain, simple sentences, 
ter-of-fact as though its marvelous 
artling truths were commonplaces, 
ariations came from cross breeding 
lection, and that these variations 
i to be susceptible of permanent fix- 
: the individual. While I had been 
ling along with my experiments, 
ring on half truths and truths, the 
naster had been reasoning out causes 
ects for me and setting them down in 
r fashion, easy to understand, and 
‘incredible possibilities for my work. 
yt if it is possible to make anyone 
‘what this book meant to me. 


Br Darwin Shook the World 


as the book was, and significant as it 
me, there was something else occur- 
‘the same time which heightened its 
ance to me and doubled its influence 
wer over my mind. In 1859, Dar- 
id published The Origin of Species, 
it when The Variations of Plants and 
ls Under Domestication was stirring 
‘up, he shook the world with his 
tof Man. Almost immediately the 
broke, especially in the New England 
es and homes. The theory that man 
scended from an ancestry common to 
the apes— Darwin never said any- 
bout his descending from monkeys— 
lasphemous, scurrilous, infamous, 
ner things even worse! Darwin was 
| from the churches and from most 
and those who read him were con- 
¢ as bad as he was. Perhaps I was 
) “ferninst the gover’ment,’’ as they 
q any rate, the man everyone was dis- 
and most of them were damning 
| that very reason interesting to me, 
e controversy—a rather one-sided 
yur neighborhood, I remember, since 
‘ere few to defend him—only served 
ten my interest in every word he 
| The blows his personality and 
| struck on my sensitive mind were 
| sharp and persistent; my New 
d heredity was outweighed by the 
e of my environment—the talk of 
nia, the furor against Darwin, and 
‘ar and illuminating book—and I 
out and away. 
ck myself here to be sure that I am 
{the whole story, and a little guilty 
{comes over me. The fact is that 
‘as an immediate and, to me at the 
imactic cause for the ultimate act of 


'y2” said Earl Abbott, but Mr. 
nm had turned to Polly. 
Te’s a fellow at the club who can 


TAbbott looked appealingly at Polly, 
Was powdering her nose. 

ta,” said Mr. Cameron. ‘Hope I 
|in the theater.” 

»pe,” said Mr. Abbott, but not au- 
»|that I'll see you in hell.” 
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severing home ties and setting out for the 
West. I am sure now, and I think I was 
sure a few months after my arrival in Cali- 
fornia, that I was certainly destined to 
make the break, but if I had been asked as 
I boarded my train for the great adventure 
just why I was going so far away, with such 
apparent suddenness, I should have replied 
sadly that it was on account of an unre- 
quited love. The story of this early romance 
of mine has crept into the newspapers now 
andagain. Thetruthis that I was very deep- 
ly fond of a beautiful young lady whoseemed 
to me, I remember, less ardent than I was. 
A trifling disagreement, two positive na- 
tures, probably hasty words—and I deter- 
mined that my heart was broken. To be 
frank, I think I gave that affair as my rea- 
son for coming West. ; 


Rolling Stones and Mossbacks 


Mary and I can look back now on those 
tragic days—for I am sure they were tragic 
to both of us—with smiles. Shortly after 
my arrival in California I wrote her, or she 
wrote me, and we resumed our friendship 
by letter. The friendship has been kept up 
all these years and has been very significant 
to both of us. Probably my Mary of those 
old times has had many an occasion to be 
thankful that I took her at her word when 
she told me—as I think she must have— 
that I was not the only eligible young man 
in Massachusetts! There is the story, in a 
few words, of the early romance that drove 
me West. It was the proximate cause, 
probably the turning point. And it was 
rather heroic and romantic to use as an ex- 
cuse for this dramatic move in my life. 

T find, on looking back through letters 
written home at the time, and on considering 
all the facts, that there was another motive 
behind my decision, although I am not at 
all sure that I was conscious of it at the 
time. There are in those first California let- 
ters several references to the sense of free- 
dom California gave me, and now I can say 
that I was undoubtedly influenced by a de- 
sire to be my own man, unadvised by 
family or friends, and no longer compelled 
to explain or apologize for my choice of work 
or the methods I employed in getting at it. 

There are, I have observed, many pro- 
verbial adages that tell only a half truth, if 
that much; one of them is the saying that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss. It may bea 
fact that the young man who doesn’t know 
his own mind about a life work and who is 
always jumping from one thing to another 
will never get anywhere on thestraight, long 
road—though I am not so sure that this 
isn’t due to maladjustment to his environ- 
ment rather than to his instability. On the 
other hand, the stone that is planted in the 
home field and never stirs from there is 
pretty certain to gather nothing but moss 
and so to become that other proverbial 
monstrosity—a mossback! My belief is 
that you will find that most of the men in 
the world who have accomplished some- 
thing have done a considerable amount of 
rolling in their time, and have gathered a 
large amount of the varieties of moss that 
are most useful to us all—experience, ad- 
justability, adaptability, facility, acquaint- 
ance, breadth of view and vision, and the 
chance to learn just what it is in the work 
of the world that it is most useful for us 
todo. I ama poor hand at giving advice 
to the young, but I will say that if your 
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Polly and Earl were running the gantlet 
of traffic cops on the way to the theater and 
Tropic Doom. Polly spoke: “Don’t you 
like Harvey Cameron?”’. 

Earl shifted gears savagely. Privately, 
he was pretending to himself that he was 
pulling the lever of a guillotine whereon re- 
posed the classic neck of Mr. Cameron. 

“Tn a word—no,” he said. ‘‘Do you?” 

“Yes, I do. There’s something so sure 
and strong about the way he does things.” 
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environment or surroundings or situation 
seems to you to hamper and restrain and 
hobble you a sharp break with all that is old 
and settled and traditional may save you 
from becoming a mere cog. 

It was in 1875 that the stories of the 
West, Darwin, my unconscious sense of 
restraint in New England—and Mary— 
sent me packing. I was twenty-six years 
old—a small, wiry, active young man, ob- 
servant, alert, inquisitive, and full of ideas 
about what I was going to do. A few very 
definite fundamental laws of Nature were 
fixed in my mind as a basis on which to 
build. I had read more science than most 
youths of my acquaintance, and all that I 
had read had been illuminated and erystal- 
lized for me by Darwin. In my luggage I 
had ten Burbank potatoes that I had been 
permitted to retain when I had sold the new 
variety to a New England seedsman. They 
were to be the foundation of my fortune 
and the beginning of my fame. I meant to 
round out both fortune and fame. It was 
some years later before I reached a turn in 
my road where I had to decide between 
them and my work—that is an interesting 
chapter in these papers that must come in 
itsturn. For the moment I was pretty defi- 
nitely fixed in my ambition, and the bigger, 
.broader, more important meaning of life 
hadn’t come to me. I expect that the first 
person singular of the personal pronoun was 
the one I employed most in my thoughts, 
whether I used it in conversation or not. 


Two Good Precedents 


That one-letter word ‘“I.’”’ For some 
years now I have been more proud than of 
any other one thing in my career that I 
have deleted at least a million I’s from my 
own manuscripts or from those prepared 
about me by others. Here they keep crop- 
ping up like the blotches in measles! They 
tell me that in such papers as these they 
cannot be avoided. I shrink from each one 
of them. I have been so long accustomed to 
fighting them off. But perhaps one can get 
hardened to them. Whitman used them 
more than any other man, perhaps, who 
ever lived; he said it was because he was 
preaching himself to the world, since he 
himself was the only man whose intimate 
nature and reactions he was acquainted 
with at first hand. And, turning to an old 
and well-loved book, I find Henry David 
Thoreau boldly stating his same case in the 
words, in his book called Walden: 


I should not obtrude my affairs so much on 
the notice of my readers if very particular in- 
quiries had not been made by my townsmen 
concerning my mode of life. In most 
books the first person is omitted; in this it will 
be retained; that, in respect to egotism, is the 
main difference. We commonly do not remem- 
ber that it is, after all, always the first person 
that is speaking. I should not talk so much 
about myself if there were anybody else whom 
I knew as well. Unfortunately, I am confined 
to this theme by the narrowness of my experi- 
ence. Moreover, I, on my side, require of 
every writer, first or last, a simple account of 
his own life, and not merely what he has heard 
of other men’s lives; some such account as he 
would send to his kindred from a distant land; 
for if he has lived sincerely it must have been in 
a distant land to me. 


I am resigned. I will write of this har- 
vest of the years of mine, as though to you, 
my kindred, from a distant land! 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 


THE TERRIBLE TROPICS 


“Crust,” said Harl Abbott. 

“‘And I like the way he carries himself — 
so slender, erect.”’ 

“Like Ivanhoe, I suppose,” said Earl 
morosely. ; 

“Sort of.” 

Earl decapitated Mr. Cameron with his 
hand brake and they stopped in front of the 
theater. As they took their seats Earl 
Abbott made a wry face, for next to Polly 
there was a vacant seat. Harl said a prayer. 


What 


should a tire flap do? 


Tire flaps in straight side tires 
prevent the tube being pinched 
when the car is turning a corner. 
They also separate the tube from 
the metal rim and protect it from 
the ravages of rust. 


You always get a tire flap with 
every new tire, but the flap usu- 
ally gives out before the tire 
wears out. Whenever you change 
a tire, it is almost impossible to 
put the old flap back in exactly 
the same position as before. And 
that means, a worn, torn flap 
where it touches the rusty rim. 
The result is a pinched tube,—a 
flat tire. 


A new flap at every change 


It will pay you to put in a new tire 
flap every time you change a tire. 
Twisted, torn or cut flaps are worse 
than punctures—because they can be 
avoided. Carry a spare flap in your car. 

D-D adjustable tire flaps give the 
longest wear and greatest protection. 
Fit all sizes of tires, including Balloons, 
are extra wide and strong. The side 
that touches the tube is covered with 
soft, canton flannel which preserves the 
tube. 

Examine your flaps. Replace every 
damaged flap with a new D-D. You 
can get them at any garage or service 
station. 


Dexter Rubber Mfg. Co. 


© 1926 Goshen, N. Y. 
Tire Flaps 
Rim Flaps Repair Kits 


Hole Pluggers Cord Patches 


We makea special D-D flap 
for Balloon Tireson Fords 


Send the coupon 
8. E, P.-2 

Dexter Rubber Mfg. Co., Goshen, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet ‘‘The Second 
10,000 Miles.”’ 
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EN like style in their hosiery 
just as much as their wives and 
sweethearts do. But beauty is 

just half enough. Men must have real 
Iron Clad strength besides. They want 
to wear and wear and wear their hose 
without the necessity of darning. 


So here is the very latest Iron Clad 
sock for them—woven of pure thread 
silk and rayon in beautiful two-color 
combinations. The smartest pattern of 
the season—sheer and silky to keep 
the foot and ankle cool and comfy, but 
stoutly woven to keep the holes away. 


14,000 stores are selling these Iron 
Clads with a rigid guarantee. Ask for 
style 511, If your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail us your remittance, and 
we'll send your socks to you direct. 
State size (9 to 12, 75¢ a pair) and 
color (Grey, French Tan, Poudre Blue, 
Tan Bark, and Navy). They are all 
pure silk and rayon two-color com- 
binations with mercerized top and 
heel and toe for extra strength. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


8 POWER $9.85 POSTPAID 


For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean 
travel, bird and nature study, etc. 


WE have been fortunate in making new and permanent 
connections with one of the best German optical manu- 
facturers for an additional supply of these German War 
Glasses, which have proved so popular in this country. 

They are the same efficient model all-purpose field glass 
built for war use, according to strict military specifications, 
for German Army Officers. 

Day and night lenses—dust and moisture-proof—40 m, m. 
objective, giving large field of vision—pupillary adjustment. 

Built for service, crystal clearness, and accuracy. Equipped 
with leather neck straps and lens cover. 

Each glass inspected, tested, and guaranteed in perfect 
condition, 

Shipped promptly, postpaid, on receipt of check or money or- 
derfor$9.85. Positive guaranteeof fullcashrefund if not satisfied. 

Order your field glasses today. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
93 A Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


MONE 


for full or part time sell- 
ing. Everyone a prospect 
for our Personal Christmas 
Cards. Distinctive designs. Moderate prices. Large 
commissions. Selling outfit free. Write today. 

Wetmore, Janes & Sugden, 4 Commercial St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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It was not answered. Mr. Cameron ar- 
rived and inserted himself neatly into the 
seat just after the curtain rose. 

“What luck!”’ said Mr. Cameron. Earl 
Abbott gnawed his program. 

The play Tropic Doom had rounded out 
its first hundred nights on Broadway, and 
there seemed to be no way of stopping it 
from running a year. Under other names, 
it had already enjoyed long runs. It was 
all about a clean-limbed young American 
who gets thrown down by a girl in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and goes to Africa and the devil 
in the order named. Its half sister, Jungle 
Lure, was playing across the street. Its 
first cousin, The Call of the Equator, was 
doing nicely a block away. There was a 
story, possibly apocryphal, that a play- 
going gentleman, a bit ‘sefogged by his din- 
ner, strayed out of Tropic Doom at the 
end of the first act and by mistake into 
Jungle Lure for the second act; then, still 
slightly insensitive, he roamed into The 
Call of the Equator for its third act. Next 
day he reported that he had seen a bully 
show. 

Earl Abbott watched the play with ab- 
sorbed eyes. He saw the young American, 
hale and hearty for all his broken heart, and 
very natty too in white duck riding breeches 
and a pith helmet, arrive at the rubber set- 
tlement of Banga-Tanga, just across the 
street from the Congo. The lad, who up to 
that point has led a highly moral life, is 
welcomed by an old trader, in a grizzled- 
and-tan make-up who, it turns out, is no 
booster for Banga-Tanga. 

“Take warnin’, lad,” the grizzled trader 
says. ‘‘This ain’t no place for a clean white 
man. There’s the heat and the booze and 
the—women.” 

The young man flicks his new riding 
boots with his crop in a proud, disdainful 
way and gives a devil-may-care laugh. Lit- 
tle does he know. 

“Little do you know,” says the old 
trader. ‘‘See that sun up there?” He 
points to a stage hand perched out of sight 
in the flies. “Well, boy, that there sun is 
poisoned. It fries, melts, boils and broils 
the soul out of a white man. I’ve seen as 
fine young fellows as you waste and wilt 
away into trembling shadows inside of six 
months. The sun hits their bodies, then 
their characters. Liquor gets them. Then 
women. Yes, women, curse their black 
hides! They’re an evil lot, Edgerton, but 
particularly that girl Malooba. Look out 
for her, Edgerton. She is the spirit of the 
tropics. And it will git you, Edgerton, it 
will git you!” 

“Pooh!” says Edgerton. End of Act I. 

When the curtain goes up on a bamboo 
hut in the second act young Edgerton 
needs a shine, his ducks are spotty and he 
has let his whiskers grow. He’s been there 
only two months too. The calcium sun 
beats fiercely on him from the wings. He 
doesn’t look at all well. He helps himself 
to a tremendous swig from a square bottle. 
He is, as he tells the old trader, trying to 
forget it all. 

“Look out, lad. The tropics will git 
you,” warns the old trader, who then goes 
out to water the rubber trees. A lady en- 
ters dressed in a grass skirt and Number 3 
light-tan grease paint. She doesn’t speak 
very good English, but she makes herself 
clear. She says, ‘Me Malooba. Melovem 
white boy. Damn nice.” 

This makes the audience laugh, but it 
turns out to be no laughing matter for 
young Edgerton. He begins to neglect his 
rubber trees. 

In the second act alone he empties six 
square bottles right before the horrified 
eyes of the audience. When he ought to be 
out taking exercise and attending to his 
rubber trees he is lying about in the bamboo 
hut, listening to Malooba play the Zulu 
zither. It is all very tragic. 

The third act finds him a mere shaking 
wraith, with haggard eyes. The tropics 
have done their dirty work. Of course, 
Malooba turns out to have a heart of gold, 
and she finally hides the square bottles, 
makes him shave and sees that he waters 
the rubber trees, and marries him; but 
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everybody in the audience knows that that 
was just thrown in to send them home ap- 
proximately happy. Earl Abbott knew it, 
anyhow. 

He was not even approximately happy as 
the curtain fell on a jungle night. Nor did 
it elevate his spirits to any marked extent 
to hear Mr. Cameron say, “Driving up- 
town, Earl? How jolly!” 

“Tt’s a two-seated roadster,” said Earl. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. I can hold Polly on 
my lap,” said Mr. Cameron cheerfully. 

It was just as they were passing Fifty- 
seventh Street that Earl Abbott heard the 
pistol shot. He thought it was a pistol shot 
because his mind, at the moment, was full 
of pistols, cutlasses and large stout clubs. 
But it was not a pistol shot. It was only his 
left front tire. He wabbled to the curb, 
stopped. A drizzle of rain at that moment 
began to fall. 

“Tough luck,” said-Harvey Cameron. 
“Well, I’m not much good at tires. I think 
the most useful thing I can do is to take 
Polly home in a taxi. Hey, taxi!” 

Earl said nothing. Polly, he knew, was 
broad minded, but in her presence he did 
not want to say what he wanted tosay. She 
held out a small white-gloved hand to him. 

“Good night, Earl. I had such a good 
time. Thank you.” 

He shook her hand. 
he said. 


“Good-by, Polly,” 


Next day Miss Polly Boyden received 


this note: 


Dear Polly: When you get this I shall be on 
my way to Africa. My uncle has a trading 
station at Peelo. It is on the edge of the jungle 
near the equator and said to be quite hot. I 
do not expect to come back. Please remember 
me as one who cannot forget you. Warp, 


The little steamer bobbed and slipped its 
way along the palm-fringed tropical coast 
and at last poked its nose into the harbor of 
Peelo. On the deck stood a young man of 
liberal mold, incased in white ducks, riding 
boots, a pith helmet. With resigned eyes, 
Earl Abbott regarded Africa. He was sur- 
prised it did not look more sinister. But 
then that would all come later. 

The native who pounced on his bag on 
the pier was sinister enough in mien, but he 
would have been more so if he had not had 
a falsetto voice. 

“Catchem bag and takem Abbott office,” 
directed Earl Abbott, in his best African. 

““Very good, sir,’”’ said the native. 

Earl stared at him. ‘‘Speakem Eeng- 
leesh?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes, sir,” said the native. “I gradu- 
ated from the missionary school at Mon- 
rovia, with honors. I’m to be your personal 
servant. My name is Everett Brooks.” 

“Oh!” said Earl Abbott. They had 
reached the end of the pier. A new auto- 
mobile of a very respectable make whirled 
down the village street and came to a halt. 
From it a young man hopped. He was 
spruce in white golf knickers and shirt. He 
held out a firm, coffee-brown hand to Earl. 

-““How are you, Abbott? My name’s 
Throckmorton. Frightfully sorry I wasn’t 
waiting on the pier, but I thought I’d have 
time to shoot one more hole before the 
funny old tub docked.” 

“Glad to see you,” said Earl Abbott. 

“We'll skip round to the club,” said 
Throckmorton. “I took a room there for 
you. You'll want a bath and a cool drink, I 
expect, before you begin your African 
career.” 

“The club?” Earl asked. 

“Oh, it isn’t much. Dinky swimming 
pool. Tennis courts only so-so. Trickiest 
golf course in the world. Only three holes.”’ 

Earl Abbott noted that Throckmorton 
guided the car at a brisk pace through the 
narrow streets in a manner that did not be- 
speak sun-and-gin-frayed nerves. 

“Been out here long?” asked Earl. 

“‘No; only three years.” 

“Like it?” 

“The heat’s a bit of a bore at times, but 
the life’s great.” 

“How are the natives?” 

“Jolly lot.”’ 

Throckmorton halted the car before a 
comfortable-looking building with broad 


\ 
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verandas, where white men in snowy q 
were sitting, laughing, talking, drinkj 

“Here we are—the club,”’ said Thro 
morton, introducing Earl Abbott. 1 
club members were youngish, Earl not 
and meticulously shaved. 

“You'll want a drink?” asked Thro 
morton. 

“Thank you,” said Earl Abbott. 
home he seldom drank. Bad for 
and, besides, he didn’t like the stuff 
But this was Africa—and forgetful 

A very black boy in a very white 
peared, grinning. : 

“Two Club Specials, George,” 
Throckmorton. Earl Abbott 
into a bamboo chair. Afric 
begun. Presently George return 
on a tray tall glasses, pink and 

“‘Here’s to the new African,” 
morton, and they drank. 
Throckmorton asked. 

“Why—er—yes. Very sm 

“T invented it,” said Thro 
slightly proud smile coming to 
earnest face. “Shaved ice, sug 
much, though—a lemon, a lime 
of grenadine. A good warm-wea 

“Yes,” agreed Earl Abbo 
hardly taste the gin.” 

Throckmorton peered at him. 
he said. ‘‘But, my dear fellow, 
gin in it. This is Peelo, remembe 
dry here.” 

“What?” @ 

“Have to be,” said Throcel 
“Booze and business don’t mi 
tropics any more than they do ai 
else. Less so, in fact. We’ve found 
So there’s practically no dri 
here. For one thing, the native 
stand for it.” ; 

“ec Why? ” 

‘Against their religion.” 

‘What religion?” 

“They’re all Christians,” s 
morton. ‘‘ Your man, Everett Brot 
elder in the church.” 

Earl Abbott thoughtfully 
drink. “I’m awfully green h 
“T’d appreciate it if you’d te’ 
things.” 

“Well,” said Throckmorton bi 
you want to get ahead here, i 
New York. You have to wo: 
hours are different, that’s all. 
dawn, work till eleven. Si 
Then work and possibly some 
Bridge in the evenings. (C 
libraries connected with all thr 
Y. M. C. A., with bowling al 
business English there every 
ning. By the way, 
ested in scouting?” 

“T don’t know much about 
and big game,”’ said Earl Abbo 

“Oh, you don’t have to kn 
them,” said Throckmorton. 
know how to tie knots and wi; 

“ Wigwag? ” 

“Sure.”’ Throckmorton stood 
waved his arms. 

“Are you talking about Boy § 
asked Earl Abbott. . 

“Of course. Nearly all us fell 
troops, and there’s keen rivalry be 
The native kids take to it naturally. ' 
great sport.’ a 

“Do you mean that I’ll have to pu! 


Tp 


i 


little khaki pants and wigwag?” 4’ 
Earl. i 
“You'll enjoy it,’’ said Throckmot! 
“‘Well, I suppose you’ll want to go U’ 
your room now. Don’t forget that w? 
have a get-together luncheon every Vi 
nesday at the club.” 
Earl Abbott pulled himself toget! 
“Throckmorton, arethereany—er—W0 
here?”’ . 
“About a dozen of the fellows are?) 
ried,” said Throckmorton. ‘There 
dance every other Saturday. We ! 
amateur dramatics too. Last year we 
quite a decent performance of She Stoo: 
Conquer.” ; a 
Earl Abbott lowered his voice. 
the native women?” he asked. 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


THROUGH ALL THE YEA 


SINCE 1886 
And still the delight of 


those who first enjoyed its 
purity and wholesomeness 
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TSF Public Announcement of er 
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the “Simmons Fellowship” on Sleep D0 
: 4h; 
at oe 
NA 
MELLON INSTI ee 
WH 
la py 
How much sleep do you need? What hundred and fifty scientists are inves- Wo 
effect has sleep on health, vitality,long tigating the problems of industry, in ¢ () 
life? What penalty must you pay if order to minister in the highest degree A 
you fail to get the proper rest? What. to the progress of mankind. Ry 
causes sleep? Can you sleep faster or : ‘) ¢ 
Hope? : ? 5 Keen is the interest aroused by the in- LOW 
. vestigation, enlisting the co-operation ¢ ¢ 
NO ONE HAS ANSWERED. of scientific men whose work carried NN 
It seems incredible that so little is themalongallied lines. Greatly signifi- Ye 
known generally about one of life’s cant are the findings to date, though a 
| oreatest necessities. Yet it is so. there has been no public announce- ie 
| b ¢ ) én 
| Today, a staff of experts in the most ment before now. & % 
modern industrial experimental station No half truths can be tolerated. Pseu- ey 
in the world are searching deeply into do-scientific investigation must be ee 
sleep, its causes and effects. banned as more harmful than helpful. & \y 
: 3.0 : . OY OV 
Realizing the importance of sleep to Known facts and mature judgment y ) 
mankind, the Simmons Company be- Must guide every step in this great 55 
gan to throw what light it could on work. ae 
| ‘A 


the subject more than ten years ago. 
But the available facts were inade- 


quate. More must be known. have so ably co-operated. Already it we 
Two years ago, apart from any mer- _ hasbeen proved that this work will con- GG 
cenary motive, the Company endowed _ tribute tothe great benefit ofall people. ayes 
a fellowship at Mellon Institute in Still greater things are to be expected. yay 
Watch for further announcements. : 
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The Permanently WHITE 


Glistening, brilliantly white homes—white because their 


H I T E paint is white— 
Ve White because the white paint will stay white, in spite 


of wind and weather, as it fills its mission of protection 


M AC IC and beauty. 
That’s what 40-40-20 can achieve for you—a bril- 


liantly white home that stays brilliantly white as long as 
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Oitcide Paint 


Jersey Zinc Company to use its registered trade mi| 
40-40-20 on paint made from its specified products acco) 
ing to its specially developed formula. They prepare it: 
ready- -to-use form in many beautiful tints as well as in wh 
or in paste form for the professional painter’s use. | 

The manufacturers whose names appear on this | 
have dealers all over the country who can supply you w: 


© N. J. 2. €0 | 


good paint can last. 


genuine 40-40-20. Ask your own paint 
dealer about it and send for the booklet 


40-40-20 is a durable, long-wearing outside house paint 
developed by The New Jersey Zinc Company through modern 
methods of scientific research and investigation. 40-40-20 


is made of scientifically combined materials—materials re- 


flecting the scientific progress of the age we live in—materials 
which cannot be surpassed for perfect paint whiteness and 


durability. It defies the conventional belief that white paint 


cannot stay white. 


40-40-20 is made by a constantly increasing number 
of reputable paint companies whose endorsement alone is 
impressive. These manufacturers are authorized by The New 


“When White is White.” It tells the com- 
plete story of this remarkable paint. 


The New Jersey Zinc Compas 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Compal 
160 Front Street, New York City | 


CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND «+ SAN rn A 


The IOC list of authorized manufacturers Jia 40% 2) 


THE ALLENTOWN MFG, CO Allentown, Pa. 


THE W.A.ALPERS CO . . Cleveland, O. 
AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. New York City 
ANAHEIM PAINT & PAPER CO , Anaheim, Cal. 


ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS, Inc. Wilmington, N.C. 
BLUE RIBBON PAINT CO . Wheeling, W. Va. 
E. R. BOHAN & CO., INC . é . Los Angeles, Cal. 
BRADLEY & VROOMAN CO. : . : i . Chicago, Ill. 
BREINIG BROS., INC . Hoboken, N. J. 
CALIFORNIA PAINT CO Oakland, Cal. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO Boston, Mass. 
COLUMBIA VARNISH CO Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONDIE-BRAY GLASS & PAINT co Kansas City, Mo. 
COOK PAINT AND VARNISH CO. Kansas City, Mo. 
THE DEAN & BARRY CO Columbus, Ohio 
THE DEBEVOISE CO A Brooklyn, N. Y 
HENRY A. DEWEY CO.,INC New York City 
DUMONT PAINT MFG. CO.,, INC 5 : Jamaica, N.Y. 
EGAN & HAUSMAN CoO., INC . Long Island City, N.Y. 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO.,INC. 5 Philadelphia, Pa. 
A.J. FIELD PAINT CO . ‘ ss 5 Newark, N. J. 
THE FLORMAN MANUFACTURING co Pueblo, Colorado 
THE FOY PAINT CO r ° ° Cincinnati, O, 
FRAZER PAINT CO. . . . . . : Detroit, Mich. 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO Philadelphia, Pa. 
HANLINE BROS Baltimore, Md. 
HILDRETH VARNISH co Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. C. HORN CO one Island City, N. Y. 

IMPERIAL PAINT CO Long Island City, N. Y. 
IMPERVIOUS PAINT & VARNISH co. Philadelphia, Pa, 


INTEGRITY PAINT CO . New Haven, Conn. SAMPSON PAINT & COLOR CO.,INC . ‘ nichmon! | 
INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO . Jersey City,N. J. THE SARGENT-GERKECO . . . . __ . Indiamapolit? 
JOHNSON McKIM JOHNSON CO Linden, N. J. SEATTLE PAINT CO ; . |) seattle, 12 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC j Providence, R. I. SOVEREIGN PAINT MFG. co., NC . Atlantic City, J 
FRANK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR CO Newark, N. J. THE GILBERT SPRUANCECO . . . « Philadelphi » 
KNOX VARNISH CO Roa) ae ae Boston, Mass. ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO.,INC ._ . St. Paul, 
J. F. KURFEES PAINT CO.,INC Louisville, Ky. STERLING PAINT CO . . . «Emeryville 
LONGMAN AND MARTINEZ. New York City THE STEWART BROS. PAINTCO . . « | Allian 
THE LORAIN LEAD & PAINT CO .  . Lorain, Ohio TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD PAINT CO . _, Los Angele # 
MACMILLAN PAINT CO A . Detroit, Michigan TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO :. = Clevela ¢ 
THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CO Youngstown, O. U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO . «  « Providence 
THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLORCO .  ._ . Marietta, O. UTLEY PAINT CO., INC oe wae NewaGHleay| 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON 
M.J.MERKIN PAINT CO., INC 
MICHIGAN PAINT MFG. co. 
THE NATROCO PAINT & VARNISH WORKS . Tonawanda, N.Y. 
NEGLEY & CO . 
NORFOLK PAINT & VARNISH co 
OAKLEY PAINT MFG. CO 
THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR co 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., INC 
THE PERRY & DERRICK CO.,, INC 
H. PETERMAN, INC 
PETRO PAINT MFG. CO 
PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. co 
Sas PAINT & VARNISH CO, 

. & A. PAINT WORKS, INC 
ieeaien & CO * 
RED SPOT PAINT & VARNISH co. sINC 
THE ROBERTSON PAINT & V ARNISH (e(6) 


Portland, Ore, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Cleveland, O. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. WARREN PAINT & COLORCO . ... .. Nashville; 
New York City CHARLES E. WATSON PAINT CO Wichita Falls | 
Grand Rapids, Mich. WEST PAINT & VARNISHCO . . . . | Eweretty 
WESTERN PAINT AND VARNISH CO, . . _ Duluth, | 
San Antonio, Texas THE WHITE COMPANY . . . 
Atlantic, Mass. J.C. WHITLAM MFG.CO . . « |.) ueyueme 
Los Angeles, Cal. WILLIAMS PAINT COMPANY . . ._ . Milwaukee} 
Cleveland, O. JOHN H. WITTE & SONS “ , : . Burlingt’ 
Louisville, Ky. D. ZELINSKY & SONS,INC . . . . Sam Framcises 
Cincinnati, O. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. IN CANADA: 
Seattle, Wash. , 
St. Louis, Mo. BRANDRAM-HENDERSON, LTD . . Bx 
Philadelphia, Pa. THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR CO., LTD T 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OTTAWA PAINT WORKS,LTD . : . 
A. RAMSAY & SON CO 
SANDERSON PEARCY & CO., “LTD 


INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES,LTD . a . ee 


West Toronti 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
Jolly lot,” said Throckmorton. “Very 
g. But look out for Nyooma.” 

Nyooma?” Earl Abbott repeated the 
ie. “Nyooma? Who is she?” 
She’ s generally regarded in native cir- 
as the belle of the village and a fine type 
ingle beauty,’’ Throckmorton told him. 

‘ll meet her soon enough. But look 

for her.” 

n his room in the club, which was im- 
ulate to the point of being antiseptic, 
| Abbott began slowly to unpack. With 
ffort, he pushed away from his mind a 
on—a vision of a slender girl with 
len-blond hair—in short, Polly Boyden. 
shut his eyes, as if to shut out the sight 
olly, and in the dusk of a jungle evening 
; had stolen softly into the room he 
ithed the name ‘‘Nyooma.” 
ie was standing knee-deep in soiled 
ts and pajamas, when he heard on his 
r a faint knock—a low, insinuating tap- 


Rio’s there?” he called, and there was 
thing about the knock that made him 

) his voice down. The reply was in a 
e like the knock, low but significant: 
2. 

r fully four seconds Earl Abbott stood 
wavering, his arms full of used union 
s. Then, with a decisive gesture, he 
ied the union suits to the floor. He 
d the door. He had heard the lure of 
jungle. Africa had spoken to him. 
Come i in,” he said in a hoarse whisper. 
Yyooma came in. Her purple silk dress 
d her tightly—so tightly, indeed, that 
Tound arms had burst through. She 
wearing a pair of white shoes which had 
always been hers, for their toes turned 
‘She was smiling, a wide, unabashed 


tt would be interesting,’ observed the 
| from Boston, “‘to determine the com- 
te complex or the psychoanalysis of the 
|ctor-mind—the motivation.” 
| suppose so,” says Mr. Lovell; ‘but 
fies there ain’t no motivation. When 
istler, in the early 90’s, did up his 
4g room with plate rails crowded with 
blue china against a background of 
w butcher paper, he started a purely 
rative fad, and as a decorative fad it 
o the use of a great deal of old Stafford- 
It wasn’t a collector fad; it just 
‘to it; and it is interesting to note that 
New York Herald of March 3, 1895, 
d attention to the fact that there was a 
2 for old Staffordshire and that good 
vs and platters were selling as high as 
ollars and ten dollars each. And thirty 
afterward these same plates were sell- 
ll the way up to $500 each, some par- 
larly rare ones, as you know, going up 
400.” 
ie gallant old frigate, the Constitution, 
veen always the storm center of history. 
‘te we’ve been holding some very peace- 
rallies to raise $500,000 for recondition- 
the battle-scarred veteran, which, by 
way, back in 1797, cost $299,366 to 


1833 there was another kind of rally— 
y to protest against placing the figure- 
1 of Jackson upon the bow of the ship— 
it kicked up an awful rumpus, second 
ito the famous tea party. 

\was started by a broadside distributed 
1 hand to hand around Boston. 


1 


FREEMEN, AWAKE! 
{ THE CONSTITUTION WILL SINK! 


is a fact that the old “Glory Presi- 
’ has issued his special orders for a 
Gus figure of his ROYAL SELF in 
man Costume to be placed as the figure- 
of “Old Ironsides.” 

ere is The Spirit of ’76, where the 
» Tars who fought and conquered in 
lorious ship, where the mechanics and 
2 the Bostonians who have gloried in 


turning from a hike. 
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smile. She was not tall—hardly five feet in 
fact. That was the first thing that struck 
Earl Abbott. The second was that, con- 
servatively speaking, she was just as wide 
as she was tall. 

Expert at such things, he placed her 
weight at two-twenty. Her other attributes 
were a smudge of a nose, frizzly hair and a 
complexion like an undertaker’s hat. Then 
she spoke. 

“Laundry?” said Nyooma. 

Brokenly, Earl waved at the pile of pa- 
jamas and shirts. “Take ’em,”’ he said. 
Nyooma puffed as she picked them up. 

“Where do you come from, sir?”’ she 
asked, 

“New York.” 

“Do you know Mary Pickford?” 

“No.”’ 

“Could you get me a job acting in the 
movies?”’ 

Raialletry a. 


Throckmorton stopped in to take Earl 
down to dinner. Earl Abbott looked at him 
sternly. 

“Why did you warn me against Ny- 
ooma?”’ he asked. 

“She’s so careless with socks,” said 
Throckmorton. ‘‘She’s lost a dozen of my 
best. Be sure always to check up on her.’ 

Earl Abbott ate a tremendous dinner 
that night. Nothing was barred. Some- 
how, nothing seemed to matter any more. 


The Pelican Troop of Boy Scouts was re- 
Their black faces 
covered with dust and pride, the Scouts 
marched behind their leader, who fitted 
snugly into his short khaki pants. As they 
swung down Main Street, Peelo, the Scouts 
were startled to see their leader suddenly 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Will they see the figure of a landlubber 
at their bows? 

Let the figurehead, if mortal man be 
worthy, be that of the brave Hull, the im- 
mortal Decatur or the valiant Porter, and 
not that of a tyrant! 

North-enders, shall this Boston ship be 
thus disgraced without remonstrance, and 
let this wooden god, which is being built at 
an expense of $300 of the people’s money, 
be placed on its bow? 

For God’s sake awake and save the ship 
from this foul disgrace! 


There were precedents, of course, for 
landlubbers’ figureheads on a ship. The 
figurehead of Captain John Smith was 
placed on the bow of the Potomac, and 
Walter Raleigh’s on the North Carolina, so 
this objection was hardly logical. 

However, the rest of the story isknown— 
how the Jackson figurehead went up in 
spite of protests and how one night the head 
was chopped off by an anti-Jackson faction 
and disappeared; and here comes the 
mystery. 

Jarvis, in recording the transaction in a 
pamphlet published in 1835, says that the 
head, following the decapitation, was 
brought into one of Boston’s coffee houses, 
placed on a table and chopped into forty- 
four pieces, one piece each to participants 
in the outrage. On the other hand, it isa 
fact that the mutilated figurehead was 
preserved and sold finally to a New York 
collector of figureheads and ship models, 
who denies the Jarvis history and declares 
that he has found the head and can trace 
its various meanderings since 1833, and 
can prove it genuine. So here’s a problem 
for the experts. 

I believe in experts. I believe in doctors 
and lawyers, but after all they are not in- 
fallible. 

Recently one of the best known experts 
in America brought suit for the recovery 
of $500 paid for four Duncan Phyfe 
chairs. 

I don’t know, but assume that he ex- 
amined them before paying for them. He 
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break into arun. He headed for the pier. 
They followed dutifully. On the pier a girl 
in white was watching the natives take her 
trunk off a yacht’s tender. 

“Polly! Polly!” 

She turned. ‘Oh, Earl!” 

“In heaven’s name, where did you come 
from?” 

**Your uncle and aunt were coming past 
here on their yacht. I made them bring me.” 
“But, Polly, this is no place for you.”’ 

“Then it’s no place for you. Oh, I’ve 
been so scared—and yet you look all right.” 

“Polly,” said Earl, “‘I never felt better 
in my life.. And I might as well tell you, 
right here and now, that I weigh two hun- 
dred and one pounds—a net gain of four 
pounds in the five months I’ve been here.”’ 

“‘T’m so glad.” 

“But, Polly, why should you come way 
out here away from New York ——” 

She smiled and turned her head away. 
“You know what I said about liking ag- 
gressive men?” 

“cc Yes.’”’ 

“Well,” said Polly, ‘I still like them, so 
I thought I’d come here and give you a 
chance to be aggressive.” 

“Polly! You don’t mean—do you mean— 
you'll marry me?” 

“Of course.” 

Scout Master Abbott called an order to 
his troop: 

“Pelican Troop, go round the corner, 
double quick, and wigwag!”’ 

“What corner, sir?” 

*“Any corner.” 

Then, when the Scouts had vanished, 
Earl Abbott took Polly in his arms. 

“Oh, Polly, darling, why didn’t you say 
that before?” he said. 

“You never asked me.” 


: Tale JUNK SNUPPER 


must have believed at that time that they 
were genuine. He must have reversed 
his opinion later, and there’s nothing to 
criticize in that. A lower court is fre- 
quently reversed by a court above, and 
this court, in turn, is reversed by a court 
still higher. 

It’s an old aphorism that “‘a wise man 
changes his opinion, but a fool never.”’ But 
I cannot avoid reflecting that if an expert 
gets stung now and then, what chance has 
the amateur? 

It’s a far cry from collecting chairs to 
collecting buildings. 

P. T. Barnum once made a bid for the 
home of Shakspere at Stratford-on-Avon, 
with a view to moving it to America; the 
proposition was regarded by the English as 
an absurdity. But conditions have changed 
and so many old English show places have 
recently been sold to Americans that Sir 
Henry Slesser has introduced a bill in Par- 
liament prohibiting any further removals. 

This step was actuated by the announce- 
ment that the old Essex home of Christo- 
pher Martin, who is said to have fitted out 
the Mayflower, was to be taken down, stone 
by stone, and reérected in the United States. 

It was here in the Martin house, ac- 
cording to the English agents, that the 
Pilgrim Fathers assembled and laid their 
plans; and if these facts can be authen- 
ticated it would seem as though the Amer- 
ican who would buy this property would 
acquire a substantial piece of early Amer- 
ican history. 

With the burdensome taxes on the Eng- 
lish people many estates have been broken 
up of late and dispersed, and it is only 
natural that some of the old historic places 
which were kept by sentiment are now, 
through new ownership, being displaced by 
more practical and more comfortable dwell- 
ings, and that the house wrecker is salvag- 
ing the wood trims and shipping them to 
this country. 

Some enterprising decorator bought the 
globe room of the ancient Reindeer Inn at 
Banbury. The old oak paneling of the 
Moat Hall at Shrewsbury decorates an 


CAPS | and 
KNICKERS to match 


Ti be KENT CAP 


American sportsmen have worn Merton 
Caps for years. Tailored from fine 
tweeds, cheviots and linens they pro- 
vide with knickers to match the correct 
ensemble for sportswear. The new KENT 
cap shown above of soft tweed $4.00. 
Knickers to match Caps, any length $15. 


At the better dealers or write us direct. 


ILLUSTRATED STYLE BOOKLET 
of MERTON CAPS and KNICKERS 
GLADLY MAILED FREE on REQUEST 


CHARLES,S,MERTON,&,CO 
210 FIFTH AVE § NEW YORK 


‘S (a 
ACCREDITED S, 
: & COMMERCIAL 


to Success 


Hundreds of thousands of young 
people are just now trying to 
decide what field of effort and 
what type of education will give 
them the best chance at success. 
Modern business, that marvelous pro- 
fession, today offers more to ambitious, 


energetic, forward-looking men and 
women than does any other calling. 


Preparation for business life may be 
made easily, quickly, and cheaply 
in the private business school. Every 
intending student should select his 
school with a copy of our free Book 
“A”, “The Sure Way to Success,’ 
and a list of Accredited Schools before 
him. Write for them today. 


National Association 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
1618 Mallers Building, Chicago 


The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


A semi-annual application of 
\, NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
4 enable you to enjoy the safety and 
& convenience of clear vision through 
ee) the ENTIRE windshield each time 
Y it rains... invisible after being 
applied . . . will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
AMS Regular 2-oz. size sufficient to last 
life of your car. Price $1.00 at your 
"| dealers or sent postpaid direct. Re- 
44 sults guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. S 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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That Hole in the Casing 
Shortens Tire Life! 


It is the cause of most blow-outs, loss of mileage 
and takes the pleasure away from motoring. Now 
you can prevent this waste of time and money with 
a simple but effective treatment of tire wounds the 
Wedford-Kex way! 

Ask your repairman to plug nail holes and fabric 
breaks with Wedford-Kex Vulcanized Rubber 
Puncture Plugs. Wedford-Kex is not rubber putty, 
soft rubber or flowing gum, but actually a vulcan- 
ized plug with real wear resistance. These plugs 
add thousands of miles to your tires by keeping out 
sand, water, mud and gravel, which rots casings 
and pinches tubes. 

The better tire repair shops use and recommend 
them. Large fleet owners use them to lower mainte- 


nance service cost. 
ney 
INSERTED 


IN CASING 


WEDFORD-KEX 
Vulcanized Rubber 
PUNCTURE PLUGS 


PAT. JAN. 19, 1926; REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Get a Wedford-Kex Handy Tire Users’ Repair Kit 
for emergency use—it’s the only outfit which in- 
cludes vulcanized rubber plugs of assorted sizes and 
tapered needle, in addition to the usual inner tube 
patching and rubber cement, so that the puncture 
in the outer casing, as well.as the inner tube, can 
be repaired completely! At leading accessory stores, 
tire repair shops, garages and filling stations. Price 
only $1.00. Equip yourself today! 
If your dealer’s stock is depleted, send us his name 
and $1.00 and we will send you a Kit prepaid. 
Ask your dealer to show you Wedford Evr-Klean 
Seat Pads; Steering Wheel Tires; ‘‘Airtites” Valve 


Cores and Caps; the New Wedford Air-Spring 
Cushion and other practical Wedford Products. 


Wedler-Shuford Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Permanent Merchandise Exhibit: 
Automotive Equipment Mart 
1315 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Rich Havor 


in every 
golden drop 


MADE from the 
world’s finest 
mustard seeds— 
mixed in spot- 
less factories. 
Spread it on all 
meats—and mix 
in gravies. 


GULDENS 
MUSTARD 


\ Tournament -Winning- 


WS 


Here are bows and arrows you will hear 
from in the National Archery Tourna- 
ment at the Sesqui-Centennial—“ All 
that could be wished for", says a cham- 
pion archer, who has supplied 50 pupils and friends with this 
skillfully made tackle. In camp, on tours and week end trips, 
for both target and hunting, there is no sport so satisfying to 
all the family as archery. 

Men's English Yeoman set; 6’ lemonwood bow. 

3 fine target arrows and leather arm guard . 


Ready to use 


GULDEN'S 
Mustard 


Established-1804) 1864 


» 
. $10.00 
eXtra BITOWS GOL cma oS at ot iar wee 3.75 
Junior English Yeoman set (for older boys and 
for ladies); 534’ lemonwood bow, 3 fine target 
arrows and arm guard 
Extra arrows, aor... A a) Bea ee ee 
Boy’s and Girl's English Yeoman set; 5’ lemon- 
wood bow, 3 arrows 
Archer's Handbook 
Order now, remitting cash, with age, sex, weight, height. 
We'll select the right bow for you—and ship prepaid, on 
five days examination, satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE ARCHERS COMPANY, Pinehurst,N.C.(formerly New Orleans) 
LS 


STUDY AT HOME. Becomealaw- 
yer. Beindependent. Earn $5,000to 
@ $10,000 annually, We guide you step 
by step—furnish all text material, in- 
cluding fourteen-volume Law Library. 
Degree of LL.B, conferred. Low cost, 

S easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
“Law Guide’ and ‘‘Evidence”’ books free. Send for them 
NOW. LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 871-L, Chi- 
cago. The World's Largest Business Training Institution. 
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American home. The Warwick Priory is 
another American purchase, so also Age- 
croft Hall of Salford, one of the oldest 
houses in Great Britain, built about the 
twelfth century; and now it is rumored 
that two other famous buildings have been 
bought, the doors and paneling destined for 
this country. 

And why not? We want the wreckage 
and they want the money. But look out 
how you buy that sort of thing on faith; for 
all that’s decrepit is not antique. 

In dear old London they are making 
decrepitude while you wait—wood paneling 
a specialty. They go so far as to cover the 
new panels with two or three coats of 
different paint, scraping them here and 
there, denting the wood, or puncturing it 
with old nail marks or peg marks, and 
rotting the ends of the lumber with chemi- 
cals. 

It’s an old story, although there is more 
of it done now than there ever was before. 

But they don’t fool Uncle Sam. 

Tons of counterfeit stuff are being 
stopped at the United States Appraisers’ 
Stores every year. 

A man in the Customs employ showed 
me a stack of invoices a foot high, all for 
antiques, and all crooked. If they simply 
represented tourist purchases, we would as- 
sume that the tourist was stuck and let it 
go at that. The tourist is so gullible; he is 
on a holiday and has the money to spend; 
and he is so impressed by the antiquity of 
the country and its old methods that he is 
easily duped. But hold, fully half of these 
invoices were not for tourist goods but 
goods billed to dealers. What’s the con- 
clusion? 

Either these dealers are dishonest and in 
collusion with the seller, or they themselves 
have been deceived, and if deceived, they 
are not the experts they are supposed to be. 

It isn’t surprising. You can’t expect 
efficiency from some of the fellows who have 
crept into the antique business of late years. 

In the customhouse the glass examiner 
has put his entire life into the subject. 
That’s all he is supposed to know—glass. 
The furniture expert knows furniture and 
nothing else; so with the fabric man and 
other lines. 

And they know that Belgium and France 
are reproducing the old tapestry bell pulls, 
that Spain is sending over glassware— 
bottles and tumblers—liquor-stained and 
grimy with dirt; but all signs of age dis- 
appear after two minutes under the faucet. 

At an auction sale recently, a lot of 
pewter was grabbed by the trade, but I 
happened to know the goods came straight 
from Birmingham. 


C.O.D., Not P.B.C. 


Reproduction stuff is legitimate so long 
as handled legitimately; but when handled 
by the ignorant or unscrupulous it tends to 
the discrediting of all dealers and a general 
public prejudice against the whole subject 
of antiques. Sol am glad to see that during 
the past few months the Antique and Deco- 
rative Arts League has been organized with 
the object of correcting abuses and estab- 
lishing a higher code of ethics among dealers. 

It is a common thing for the seller abroad 
to furnish the buyer a duplicate invoice for 
the American customs examiner, this in- 
voice showing a much lower cost, and thus 
effecting a saving in duties. Crooked in- 
voices of this character have been so com- 
mon that the Government has been obliged 
to open headquarters in London and Paris 
for agents who cover all Europe, investi- 
gating values and shady practices, and 
card-indexing the firms guilty of that sort 
of thing. 

A good deal of this deception would be 
avoided if tourist buyers or trade buyers 
would purchase their antiques subject to 
payment when the goods are passed by the 
Customs. But no, the stuff is always sold 
CysOsDeZ Monee bac 

And then there’s the auctioneer abroad. 
I saw a Rembrandt at a famous auction 
gallery in London sold for $100—at any 
rate it was catalogued as a Rembrandt. 
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That’s.a sample of what you’re up against. 
You’re supposed to know. 

In Paris most of the public sales are held 
at the Hotel des Ventes Mobiliéres, more 
generally known as the Hétel Drouot. It’s 
a motley crowd that assembles here, but 
fascinating to the collector. 

Then of a lower degree, though none the 
less interesting, is the Flea Market. Of a 
Sunday a couple of hundred venders of 
anything and everything from an auto- 
mobile to a watch spring meet here and 
offer their plunder. The market place covers 
about four acres, thickly packed with push- 
carts upon which these wares are shown. 
Everybody in the junk business or second- 
hand business utilizes this Sunday oppor- 
tunity to display his collections, and the 
place is crowded; especially by folks who 
haven’t any regular antique shop, but who 
think they have something that somebody 
would want. The poor come for discarded 
raiment, the rich for illusive treasure. But 
I have said it before, and I reiterate—old 
books, old manuscripts, old fabrics, old 
anything, mean little in themselves. You 
ean buy Greek and Roman coins of 2000 
years ago for twenty-five cents apiece. It 
is scarcity, sentiment and historic interest 
that make for value. And because of this 
interest the old American lard-oil lamp of 
1720, out of a New England farm, is worth 
more money in America than the ancient 
clay burner of far Phenicia, and the old 
double-faced coverlets of our Colonial 
forbears have a greater appeal for technic 


and for beauty than the grimed and ees 


stuffs of the Old World. 


A Find in Phyfe 


Thoreau says the value of a thing is de- 
termined by the amount of life you put into 
it. A year of a woman’s life went into the 
making of some of these coverlets and you 
can tell the nationality or ancestry by the 
patterns that were used. The women from 
Holland, Switzerland, France, England, 
Scotland and Ireland, long before the days 
of power weaving, brought to America their 
own drafts of patterns, and these drafts 
were inherited and handed down from one 
generation to another. Thus, one family 
might have drafts of two or three patterns, 
no more, and there was great excitement in 
the village when a professional weaver—an 
itinerant craftsman—arrived to teach the 
gentry a new pattern. 

And now the patchwork quilt is coming 
in. Up to last winter there was no demand 
for it. Of course this doesn’t mean that all 
patchwork quilts are desirable; some of 
them are poorly made and wretchedly 
colored, but those that are really artistic 
are bringing high prices; and don’t confuse 
the patchwork quilt with the appliquéd 
quilts. Some beautiful designs were made 
in appliqués, but they’re not patchwork. 

And look out for good examples in the 
despised Empire period of furniture. Deal- 
ers ignore that period, but in another 
decade, when all the older things are picked 
up and gone, they’ll be glad to get them. 

Thirty years ago there was the same in- 
difference for Duncan Phyfe furniture. 
People didn’t appreciate it. It was not old 
enough. It didn’t go quite far enough back 
in memory lane to quicken the heartbeat. 
In 1905 a Duncan Phyfe sofa sold in Phila- 
delphia for fifteen dollars. Last month the 
same sofa sold at a Park Avenue auction 
house for $2600. 

A few years ago an old lady from upstate 
called on a dealer in New York and said she 
had a lot of stamps, some going back to the 
first City Dispatch stamp of 1842. Some 
of them were on the original envelopes, and 
she had an idea that they were very valu- 
able, because somebody had told her that 
an Alexandria stamp in blue was worth 
$10,000 and that Philip Ward, of Phila- 
delphia, paid $3600 for a thirty-cent red- 
orange stamp of 1861. But the dealer 
wasn’t much interested until he happened 
to notice in one of the envelopes a bill from 
Duncan Phyfe to the grandfather of the 
present generation of the family; and say, 
it was the thrill of his life! And, as the 
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lady observed that she had more of the 
home, he said he’d go out there some 
and go through the collection. 
That’s what he wanted—to get int 0] 
house and snup around. And sure enoy 
she had four or five fine old Duncan P 
pieces, and cared nothing for them, andy 
glad to get rid of them; there wereso ma 
other things she’d rather have. He bo 
them all. He might have hunted fo 
and never run up against such a find. 
paid $500 for the City Dispatch s' 
with envelope and bill inclosed; for 
authenticated and further increased 
value of the furniture. And then folkss 
there’s no luck in business. P, 
Not long ago there was a sale of 
family heirlooms of John J. Mille 
Southampton, Long Island. The gen 
of the family runs back to 1640, and 
Bleeckers, the Duanes, the Livingsto 
the Rutgerses after whom the streets 
York were named at the time when 
in truth little old New York. Int 
lection there was a lot of miniature 
ture—a serpentine desk, for ex 
replica of the old Hancock desk, madi 
lutely to seale, and only twelve in 
More of this miniature cabinetwo: 
shown at the Nolen Sale, at the Tem; 
and recently, at the Colony Club 
York, therewasan exhibition of small 
all contributed by members of the 
The origin of these diminutive p 
little understood. Contrary tothe 
impression, they were not made f 
dren. In the old days they were m 
apprentices to demonstrate their 
fore ever they were given their 
papers. These apprentices had to 
pieces before they were allowed t 
good lumber on regular work. Th 
they were often made as models 
from, even to take orders from. 


Why the Craze for American 


What does all this craze for 
mean? It isa symptom of national 
ing. We have come to realize 
great country is a land no longer of p 
but of achievement. No longer has 
anything to give us but a pleasant trip 0 
and a pleasanter trip back. We havet 
her best. And in all things, excepting 
and ancient history, we have surpassed her 

Our men are paid better, our women ari 
dressed better, our children are housed 
ter, and we have begun to realize this, | 
to think in gratitude of the pioneer folk wh 
blazed the trail to our great achievement| 
and we are hoarding and cherishing the re 
minders of their lives—old daguerreotype: 
old bell pulls, rag dolls, rag rugs, furniture 
glassware, even old wall paper—and no) 
we have restored and reanimated and r| 
moved them to a new life and modern er 
vironment, remote from the age of thei 
origin. I sometimes wonder what the 
think of their rehabilitation. 

There used to be a little red schoolhout 
up at Sterling, Massachusetts, and accor( 
ing to the reliable records of the Fin 
Reader, Mary Sawyer went to school ther 
and Mary’s little lamb attended also, muc | 
to the consternation of the teacher. 

No one knows what the people want an 
better than Henry Ford, and Mr. Ford hi 
taken time off, away from his multitud 
nous interests, to locate the place where tt 
little red schoolhouse stood, and has boug! | 
the foundation stones and is going to reco! 
struct the house. 

To be sure, there is somewhere tl 
habitat of this or that revered and illu 
trious Pilgrim; but Mr. Ford, with h 
uncanny appreciation of what the peop) 
want, is doubtless pleasing a much larg 
audience in perpetuating the memory 
Mary and her lamb. 

“Well, in any event,” says Mr. Love 
“he’s staying at home and not getting tl 
British Parliament all het up over her 
appearing ruins. Uncle Henry can do abo 
anything, and, who knows, he may yet d 
cover the cupboard belonging to the lat 
who made loose wrappers popular, likew W1 
the house that Jack built.” @: y 


i 
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| Give a gift that says “Bon Voyage” 


for all of Lifes cruise 


ES, it is easy to discharge a gift obligation lightly | can show you diaries, passport cases, bill folds and 


I . . . and often quickly. . . But the fairest stationery portfolios in the finest of leather, silver 
| flowers wilt, and the best books are soon discarded, trimmed. 
and the most tempting candies and fruits are all too Or those other expressions of the true and loyal 


quickly gone. 

Far wiser is he who chooses gifts more 
lasting, gifts that daily brighten the lonely 
hours of the traveler in foreign lands, gifts 


heart—signet rings, gold and silver pen 
knives, pendants and bracelets, or that 
most reliable of all traveling companions— 
an Elgin watch. 

So, if you would say “Bon Voyage” for 
all of life’s cruise, say it with a sincerity 
that will echo down through the corridor 
of the years—say it with gifts from your 
jeweler’s precious store . . . with “gifts 
that last.” 


that ever revive fond memories in the hearts 

of those both far away and close at hand. 

Your jeweler specializes in gifts of this 

| sort. Gifts constant and imperishable, like 
| the good-will they betoken; gifts useful and 
practical, like the true friendship they sym- 
bolize . . . giftsthatserve . . . gifts that 


SAY it for LIFE 
a last as does the affection that prompts them. An Elgin Watch should be a part of 
} 4 : : . the “life-estate’’ of every man and 
) Tevour ish isefOn ascite DarticUlarlyy ‘esa tig ste oie pe coral 


possession—for life-long service and 


| appropriate for the traveler, your jeweler value-constancy, at $15 to $1700 THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


NAME ADDRESS 


ind for the Tr1ny TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free... Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 8, Elgin, Ill. 
| 
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And when he undertook to stow the hay 
away in the mow, the result was chaos; be- 
fore they were done there was hay on the 
barn floor, hay in the tie-up and hay on 
the wire top of the chicken pen. Cindy 
herself was exhausted by her efforts to right 
the mischief that he did, and her impatience 
with him at last boiled over. 

She said, stammering with her own 
anger, “‘ You’re the awkwardest man I ever 
did see; you can’t do a thing right to save 
you.” 

His humility appeased her; but she could 
not help dreading the next day, and when 
Jud appeared after supper to say that he 
would be there in the morning with Chet 
Thomas to put in a day’s work, she was 
near weeping with relief, and forgot her 
scruples altogether. She told Jud that she 
had put some hay in. 

“Morris helped me,” she explained; and 
the little man laughed in that quick fashion 
of his, a curious hardness in his laughter. 

““Wonder he didn’t drive the mower into 
you,” he commented. 

“We got in a lot of hay,” she said, driven 
into the defense of Morris by Jud’s scorn. 

“Guess you did the bulk of it then,’’ he 
hazarded, and she felt the justice of this 
and did not deny it. 

She wondered, after Jud was gone, how 
she should explain to Morris. The story of 
the antipathy between the brothers was 
familiar to her. She thought it absurd, but 
at the same time she recognized the fact 
that it was beyond her power to change. 
Jud would, she felt sure, refuse the other’s 
help; and she tried to think how she might 
avoid any meeting between them. But the 
matter solved itself; for in the morning 
Morris limped across the road to explain 
apologetically that his ankle was swollen, 
that he would not be able to work that day. 
Cindy hid her relief, showed only her very 
real sympathy for him, and made him let 
her examine the wrenched joint and bathe 
it and rebandage it more firmly. He was 
just starting back across the road again 
when Jud and Chet Thomas drove into the 
yard, and through the open kitchen door 
she heard Jud hail his brother. 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘Need a crutch?” 

“Fell off the hayrack,’”’ Morris explained 
soberly. “Give my ankle a kind of twitch.” 

Jud laughed. ‘“‘Too bad it wan’t your 
neck,’’ he commented; and Chet Thomas 
grinned, and Morris tried without success 
to think of some fit retort, and turned at 
last and limped away. 

Jud and Chet went to work with a busi- 
nesslike efficiency; they did the work so 
easily that Cindy felt a furious and unrea- 
sonable resentment at them because they 
did not seem to suffer as she and Morris 
had suffered the day before. 

Sometime late that summer, Jud asked 
her to marry him. There was no particular 
ardor in this advance on his part; but he 
was serious, where usually he was inclined 
to laughter, and she perceived that the oc- 
casion was a painful and an embarrassing 
one for him. His arguments were wholly 
matter of fact. 

“You can’t git on alone like this right 
along,” he pointed out. “You got to have 
somebody to look out for you. And our 
farms are all the same farm, you might 
say.” 

She was a little amused, said quizzically, 
“And if I did, you wouldn’t have to pay a 
woman to keep house for you.” 

He colored at that; colored, she saw, 
with honest hurt rather than with shame; 
and she was surprised and faintly humbled 


to perceive that he loved her; that the 
man was really deeply moved. 
“T never thought of that,” he said 


lamely; and she nodded and wanted to 
touch his hand by way of comfort. But 
she was afraid such a touch might let loose 
the sleeping fires which now he so well con- 
trolled. 


“T was—teasing you,” she confessed. 
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“T wish you would,” he urged. “It’s 
right sensible, if you want to look at it that 
way.” 

“T don’t know that I want to look at it 
that way,” she retorted. 

“You got to get married sometime,” he 
reminded her. ‘‘Soon or late.” 

And ‘she said at that, curiously provoked 
with him, ‘‘ Well, Jud, when the time comes, 
I'll let you know.” 

Thus the matter lay all that winter long. 
If Jud were impatient, he concealed his 
feelings; patience in such affairs is char- 
acteristic of this countryside. Not even 
Will Belter had up to this time perceived 
any possibilities in the situation. Cindy 
got through the winter comfortably; and 
Jud went about his business and made no 
occasion to see her, saw her only as oc- 
casion offered. 

Jud had put in Cindy’s wood again that 
fall, and Cindy was uncomfortable about 
this until Mrs. Hunt told her that Jud had 
said she hired him to do it. 

“There ain’t a bit of need of your hiring 
it done,’ Mrs. Hunt urged Cindy. “Gay’d 
do it for you, and glad to. Jud’d ought to 
be ashamed of hisself; but he was always 
one to get a dollar where he could.” 

Cindy was so grateful to Jud for this lie 
that she protected him in it. 

“But I don’t want it done for nothing,” 
she told Mrs. Hunt. “I’m not on the 
town.” 

She considered speaking of the matter to 
Jud, expressing her appreciation of what he 
had done; but the moment never seemed 
fitting, and she never did. 

Sometime during the spring Jud gave 
her a hive of bees. He had half a dozen 
hives in his orchard, and he told her that 
her own trees would benefit from a similar 
arrangement. He brought the hive over 
and set it in place. 

“They’ll likely swarm sometime along 
this summer,”’ he warned her. “But when 
they do, you just come along over, quick as 
you can, and get me and I’ll take care of 
2em.”’ 

Cindy nodded, but when the emergency 
did in fact arise, she was unwilling to send 
for him; she knew in a general way what it 
was necessary to do. The bees had swarmed 
on an upper branch of the maple beside the 
house, a hundred yards or so from the hive, 
and to reach them a ladder was needed. So 
Cindy went across to fetch Morris; and 
Morris came without protest, dragging his 
ladder behind him, and stood still while she 
adjusted a veil about his head and tied 
gloves upon his hands. Then he got the 
ladder up into the tree, so awkwardly that 
he disturbed the swarm and had to wait 
while they settled again; and when eventu- 
ally he climbed up to a point below them, 
the bees hummed around him angrily. 

There are some men who have or seem to 
have a kinship with bees; they may handle 
a swarm without much fear of being stung; 
the sting itself, if they suffer it, does not 
harass them. But Cindy, on the ground, 
saw Morris more than once wince with 
pain; and when he began the attempt to 
brush the bees off into the dish pan Cindy 
had provided, a very cloud of them en- 
compassed him. He came grimly down the 
ladder, the pan in his hands, and Cindy fled 
away before him. But the swarm lifted 
again and bore off and disappeared in the 
direction of the wooded land beyond the 
pasture, and Cindy and he were left to look 
after the bees disconsolately. 

That night Jud heard of the affair and 
came over to Cindy’s farm, and he said 
resentfully, ‘‘You’d ought to have sent for 
me, the way I told you. Might have 
knowed Morris couldn’t handle ’em.”’ 

“He was frightfully stung,’’ Cindy con- 
fessed thoughtfully. ‘‘I fixed him up well 
as I could; but they got inside his clothes 
and everywhere.” 

Jud laughed. ‘Morris never could do a 
thing right,” he commented. ‘It’s no trick 
to handle bees if you ain’t afraid of them. 


He’s scared to death of them.” He went 
over and over the same ground, jeering at 
Morris, blaming her for her share in the 


fiasco; but afterward, and during the suc- | 


ceeding days, Cindy went often across the 
road to tend the big man’s hurts and to do 
for him those small household chores which, 
because of his swollen hands, were for the 
moment impossible. 

A week or so later Jud drew a moral from 
the affair. “‘It just goes to show that you 
need a man around,” he urged Cindy, ‘“‘to 
do that sort of thing. That’s why I say, 


why don’t we get married? There ain’t any 


sense your staying here alone this way.” 

But though she did not deny him, he 
failed for the time to move her to his will. 

During the rest of the summer she came 
by small degrees to see more of Morris. The 
big man’s humble and submissive mien she 
found vaguely irritating; she was often im- 
patient with him; and when she went, as 
she sometimes did, to put his house in 
order, she was accustomed to berate him 
roundly for his own failures in this respect. 
He was not one to protest. ‘‘Guess I don’t 
get the trick of it,” was the only defense he 
ever offered. But his gratitude expressed 
itself in little ways; he came across the 
road more and more often to seek out small 
services he might do for her; and though he 
did them bunglingly, was in many ways 
more trouble than his help was worth, yet 
she had no heart to thrust him aside. 

One rainy day in early November he 
came in this wise to cut and fit some cord- 
wood for her; she heard his ax in the shed 
soon after breakfast and looked through 
the door and passed the time of day with 
him. 

“T ean do that myself,” she told him. 
“There ain’t a bit of sense you doing it.” 

“Might as well,’ he said diffidently. 
“There ain’t a thing to do at home, raining 
the way it is.” 

“T guess I could find something to do if I 
was to go over,” she told him, smiling a 
little, and he assented submissively. 

“Guess you could,” he agreed, and 
swung his ax again. 

The event was that when her own house- 
work was done, she left him there in the 
shed and crossed the road and let herself 
into his kitchen; and for an hour or two she 
busied herself there and about the house, 
her sleeves rolled high. She had a kettle of 
water boiling on the stove; went to and fro 
with a hot and sudsy pan of water in her 
hands. 

Now and again she came upon small 
evidence of his ineptitude, and always 
greeted them with a ferocious impatience. 

“That man!’ she would exclaim, under 
her breath. Or, ‘‘ Now look at that! Who 
ever saw the likes of him? Helpless as a 
baby, he is.” 

A little before noon, however, Morris 
came in through the kitchen door, his ex- 
pression rueful, as it so often was; and he 
was limping, and he sat down rather quickly 
in a chair just within the kitchen, and a red 
stain spread upon the boards. 

Cindy flew to him, catching up a sheet of 
paper as she went, and she lifted his foot 
and set it on the paper. 

“After I’ve scrubbed all morning!” she 
cried indignantly. ‘‘What you gone and 
done now, Morris?” 

He grinned in a shamed way. “Looks 
like I’d learn,” he confessed, and began to 
untie his shoe. There was, she saw, a gash 
in the side, toward the heel; and she helped 
him get the shoe off, scolding steadily. 

“You been using an ax all your life,” she 
told him. ‘“‘A man your age to go a-cutting 
hisself! Is it bad, Morris?” 

“Just kind of nicked it,’’ he explained. 
“Don’t hurt any to mention.” 

She found that the cut was in fact not 
particularly serious; no more than a deep 
skin wound. 

“But I guess it’s going to have to be 
sewed up,’ she decided. ‘‘I’ll have to go 
fetch Doctor Crapo.” 


ment she asked, “Hurt, did 1?” 
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“Guess I can stitch it up,” he pro i 
“Tie a rag around it and it’ll be all righ 


looks to me.’ 


_ She was a woman of courage, anti 
nodded. “TI’ll fix it,” she decided. “Y; 
set still till I get some hot water and BS 
clean.” She had, it appeared, a certai 
comprehension of the measures that wer 
advisable; for she put cotton thread 
a big needle into the kettle to boil, 
scrubbed her hands with soap and hot w: 
and then in like fashion cleansed the 
and closed it. She was too deeply ab 
in this task to pay much heed to 
gave him only the slightest glances y 
she worked. She had drawn up a 
and placed his injured foot upon it; 
she bent over this busily, and was at 
in the act of adjusting the bandages 
he rolled limply out of his chair to th 
Cindy gave an exclamation of im 

“Drat the man! You might kno 
faint on me!” 

She had been so careful to protec 
foot from contamination that she car 
up from the floor now; and then gs 
membered that to elevate the f 
lower the head was a remedy for fainti 
so she lifted his other foot too. Afteran 
ment his eyes opened. and began to { 
and his head wagged limply, and she 
a sharp tone, ‘‘ You lay there! Go a-fa 
that way!” 

He made no defense; and after a mi 


He shook his head apologetically, | 
of—tickled when you stuck that ni 
I never looked to go and act this 

She let him lie there while she f 
the bandaging, and got him into 
afterward, and prepared food for h 
when she came to the house at su 
she found him able to get around th 
and attend his own needs. She m 
sit down, and waited on him; 
same time she chided him in tern 
measured. 

Morris only said, “I was always 
get into trouble. Things never did 
for me.” 

The affair, of course, was noised 
everyone in town knew about it 
laughed at Morris for his awkwardn 
Jud was irritated with Cindy for 

“Let him alone,” he advised her. 
ain’t worth bothering with. He'll f 
his own back step some day and bre 
neck, and it’s time he did. I neve 
such a thumb-handed man.” a 

“Somebody had to take care of h 
suggested gently, and Jud shook 

“‘Didn’t have to be you.” 

“He was working for me when 
pened.” 

“Wan’t any call for him to,” 
torted. ‘‘I’d have done it, time enc 
He added in a sudden explosion 0 
wrath: .{‘He’s a-hanging around he 
much, making trouble for you. 
tell him to keep away.” 

Cindy did not in words object to 
she studied Jud with a curious eye. - 
curred to her—she knew quite well th 
little town such matters are public 
edge—that someone had been lau 
Jud, telling him that Morris was 
Cindy was amused at the thought 
rivalry between these two; between Mo 
so inert and unaggressive, and Jud, 
alert and assured little man. But 
not voice this amusement to Jud hi 

Will Belter came to see Cindy ne: 
Will, who had an insatiable and shame 
curiosity, and an ungovernable love 
telling tales, made everyone’s affa S 
own. 

He had a great many questions : 
and direct, to put to Cindy; and she liste! 
courteously, and talked with him at lent 
and sent him away so well content that 
did not realize he had learned nothing 

That night at the store, he repe 
opinion that she would in due tim 
Jud. (Continued on Page 145) 
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Built to make radio tu 


CS 


work better 


especially for radio use. Anexclu- 
sive formula used in its construc- 
nenables it to deliver steady, level volt- 
P and gives it extraordinary long life. 


Te is a new ‘‘A”’ battery made 


|vacuum tube sets an ‘‘A”’ battery is 
ad for but one purpose—to heat the 
ve filaments to the point where they 
il expel sufficient electrons for the ‘‘B” 
cteries to work. 


ithe filaments are not heated enough, 
radio is dumb, or amplification is 
ereased. If they are too hot, the life 
ithe filaments is cut short. 


is new Ray-O-Vac ‘‘A” battery rep- 
ents the latest achievement of radio 
fineers in developing a battery that 
dvides uniform, level voltage for tube 
iments. 


Staying Power of Two Kinds 


d it is a long time before you need 
iow this battery away. Like all Ray- 
Vac batteries, it has staying power. It 
ains its strength when not in use (es- 
cially important inthe less active sum- 
t months), and after being used it 
tts to rebuild its strength the instant 
| current is turned off. 


f best way to be sure of getting radio 
” batteries with uniform voltage and 


-_ 
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i RADIO‘A' Cl RcUITS 


2 VOLTS ONE CELLS 
7 WADE IN US-8, 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPAR 
MADISON,WISCONSIN 


Actual size (2% inches diameter, 65% inches 
high), with screw binding post terminals 


and last longer! 


This new “A” battery gives uniform voltage and 


possesses remarkable Staying power 


staying power is to ask for Ray-O-Vacs 
No. 1211 by name and number and iden- 
tify them by the carton shown here. 


Ray-O-Vac batteries are used and en- 
dorsed by these eminent radioengineers: 
Dr. Lee pve Forest, the father of 
radio broadcasting; WiL_LtiaAm H. 
Prigss, inventor of the “‘reflex’’ prin- 
ciple; JosEpH WotFr, Vice President 
of the Sonora Company; Cuartes V. 
LoGwoop, co-inventor with Dr. LEE 
DE Forest of the audion tube, which 
made broadcasting possible, and dis- 
coverer of the audion amplifier; JosEPH 
D. R: Freep, President of the Freed- 
Eisemann RadioCorporation, the world’s 
largest makers of Neutrodyne radio re- 
ceivers; LAwRENCE M. Cockapay, 
Technical Editor of ‘‘Popular Radio.”’ 


Ray-O-Vac batteries (A, B and C) are 
sold by radio and electrical dealers, hard- 
ware stores and autosupply shops every- 


‘where. If you have any trouble getting 


them, write us for the name and address 
of a nearby dealer who can supply you. 
We will send youa free copy of the ‘‘Ray- 
O-Vac Manual and Broadcasting Station 
Directory.” 
FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Also makers of flashlights and batteries, 


and ignition batteries 
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The Right 
or ‘De Luxe Way 
to Sleep 


NO CURVE IN THE SPINE WHEN YOU SLEEP ON THE ROME QUALITY DE LUXE) SED 3 


Health’s Secret is 


Health’s secret—and beauty’s secret too—may de- and vigorous on the morning of each new daj 
pend upon seis eee a Ce And all the nerves pass through the spinal columr 
spinal column. | 

When you lie down to sleep at night the torn-down Imagine the results when the spine is twisted b, 
cells in the body must be restored. The nerves play a bedspring which sags. It puts numbing pressure 0 
a vital part in this restoration, because they direct delicate nerves and paralyzes the whole system. An 
every other function of the body—the flow of the the same sagging bedspring keepsthe muscles crampe 
cleansing blood—the action of the bodily organs— |= —your whole body is uncomfortable and tense, 1! 
everything which makes the mind and body fresh stead of relaxed, rested and restored. 
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In justice to your health, look for this 
trade-mark. The full name, ‘'Rome 
Quality DE LUXE,” appears on the 


side rail of the genuine. 
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or Unnatural Way 


to Sleep 
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bs sae | 
PITNGSONST HE OI DINARY SAGGING BEDSPRING 


m these pictures! 


No wonder that millions have sought safety—and 
ind it—by discarding their old bedsprings for 
yme Quality De Luxe—the Bedspring Luxurious. 
\is bedspring is scientifically designed to support 
ery part of the body in perfect balance. It yields 
tthe curves of the shoulders and hips—yet gives 
atle, pleasing support to the small of the back, neck 
head. With this wonderful bedspring, deep, 
althful, soothing sleep is assured; and health and 


(INC.) 


NEW YORK b) 
BALTIMORE 


the ROME fompany 


CHICAGO 


beauty are protected from the insidious inroads of 
the poisons of fatigue. 

The merchant who sells Rome De Luxe bedsprings 
renders a service to humanity. In justice to him, as 
well as yourself, let no one sell you a substitute. These 
bedsprings are so honestly built that they keep their 
resilience for a lifetime. Buy them for economy as 
well as health. Better dealers everywhere endorse 
and sell them. For wood or metal beds. 


BOSTON 
ROME, Ne Y-~ 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


TRADE MARK REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


DESUXE 


QUALITY 
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See the White before 
you buy a truck or bus. 
A White salesman will 
show it to Sat A 
White sales gin 

will ow you “how to 
make it earn ore 
money for you. Ther © THE WHITE CO, & 
is a model for eve ee 
trans yee rtation need. 


c $5,100 Basch ee QHERE is only one truck or bus that | 


such power, strength, dependabilit 
life and earning capacity as a White...) 
That’s another White. | 


THE WHITE COMPANY «+ « CLEVELANI 


MADE RIGHT ~ SOLD RIGHT ~ KEPT RIGI 
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unt said, ‘‘She’s long enough about 
to me.” 

a-waiting till she’s ready,’ Belter 
. “That’s the whole of it.” 
were of divided opinion. Some 
he would marry Jud and some 
not; but Morris, Jud’s brother, 
— in the discussion at all. 


Benity, through the long winters, 
ow lies heavy on the ground and 
air is still and biting cold, neither 
nor swine nor cattle may safely go 
So the farmer gathers his stock 
eat barn. The cows stand in their 
save in moderate weather—all day 
they must be watered and be fed. 
are penned in a corner of the barn 
hey are housed below. Chickens 
ther pen apart. All the beasts and 
gathered together under one roof 
“neighborly communion, raising 
ices at times in unison; and the 
anate a bodily warmth which 
he outer cold and makes the in- 
he barn not at all uncomfortable; 
y place, clean enough in its fashion, 
] a warm and heavy air. And in 
d boxes and barrels the roots from 
jen are stored, and apples perhaps; 
he mow the piled hay lies, its faint 
palpably filling the air. There are 
a few cats about, dozing all day 
the timbers above the tie-up; and 
; farms you will also find a dog. 
had three cows now, and she still 
ig, and she had a dozen hens and a 
or two. As it was on other farms, 
s with her; she housed them all in 
i, connected with the house by the 
‘o tend them it was not necessary 
0 go out of doors; the pump was in 
1, the feed was in the barn. She 
/and fro among them, and they 
br coming and welcomed her each 
own fashion. When she pumped 
ie could hear the cows lowing softly 
yund; when she opened the door be- 
hed and barn the pig grunted and 
imself on the side of his pen and 
‘kens came clustering against the 
(watch her with anxiously bobbing 
nd little clucks of nervous appre- 
) for fear she would forget their 
She used to talk to them while she 
‘e troughs or the pans; she had 
yor each one, and they were indi- 
ito her. 
g the winter each farm about Fra- 
yis: to some extent isolated, self- 
land at the same time remote. If 
deep, there is very little visit- 
ro; the glimpse of someone in a 
dled among his furs, passing 
the only contact with another 
sing all the long day. Thus man- 
sriven to find solace in the company 
1 dependence of the beasts. 
1 are, in this work, small problems 
larising. A chicken, for no reason 
be discovered, may be found one 
dead in the pen; or perhaps its 
; torn, or its flesh half eaten, so that 
nmust be reckoned with. Or the 
exs down half the side of his sty and 
ait be repaired. Cindy met these 
las as they came along, using make- 
ins when none better afforded; and 
ne such incident which in the end 
ited matters between her and 
Snd his brother Jud. 
2 )ws in the tie-up were held in their 
h two perpendicular staves which 
Oeither side of the neck; the beasts 
i's free to stand or to lie down; but 
aes were close enough together so 
/ as impossible to escape from their 
ly had an old cow which they 
| while her husband was still 
with a black flank and a white 
head, a cow of doubtful age. 
usband, when he bought her, had 
ie because she was at that 
Faith’s daughter, Belle, a two- 
l'heifer, stood next her; and the 
ev, not a member of the family, was 
ond stall beyond. 
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When Cindy came to the barn one morn- 
ing she found that Faith had broken one of 
the staves which held her in her appointed 
place. As a matter of convenience, it is 
better to keep a cow where she belongs; so 
Cindy, for default of a stave that would re- 
place the broken one, fastened Faith by a 
chain. But Faith was a creature of habit, 
and the chain discommoded her and she 
resented it; and after a few days Cindy was 
brought to submit to Faith’s protests, and 
thereafter allowed the cow the freedom of 
the tie-up. She could do no great harm 
there; and the roots—turnips and beets 
and carrots—were out of her reach on the 
barn floor, in boxes among the apple bar- 
rels there. A door between the tie-up and 
the barn floor barred the way. The ar- 
rangement became familiar. Cindy’s first 
apprehensions passed and her vigilance re- 
laxed, and one night she forgot to secure 
this door. 

So it came to pass that at about two 
o’clock one morning Morris, across the 
road, heard someone calling at his window 
in the night; and he woke and made 
response, and recognized the voice of Cindy. 

She said calmly enough, ‘Morris, the 
old cow’s sick. Can’t you come over and 
try to do some good for her?” 

“That you, Cindy?” he asked; and she 
said, ‘“‘Yes, Morris, yes.’’ She added less 
patiently, ‘‘The old cow’s sick. I can’t do 
her any good.” 

“You get on home,” he said. ‘‘I’ll come 
right away.’ And as he got out of bed he 
saw her dark figure against the snow on the 
ground outside; saw her start back across 
theroad. The business of dressing occupied 
him only for a moment; he was only a 
little way behind her. 

He found Cindy in the barn, her lantern 
hung on the disused hayrack and casting 
queer and gigantic shadows all about; and 
Faith, the overturned apple barrels testify- 
ing that she had eaten not wisely but too 
well, in sore distress of spirit and of body. 
Thereafter for a while he did what he could, 
and Cindy helped him; and she shivered a 


‘little because it was night, and all about 


was still, and the shadows were so black. 
Sleep was near overpowering her; she drew 
back and leaned against the pigpen and her 


‘eyes half closed, and the scene lost all 


reality for her and seemed more and more 
like a dream. 

Morris must have been sleepy, too— 
drugged with sleep. He moved like a man 
in a daze, and his hands were uncertain, 
and, he stumbled across the hay-littered 
barn floor. 

He was for a while absorbed in what he 
had to do; but he looked toward Cindy at 
last and said uncertainly, “‘ Guess you might 
as well go in the house. I’ll stay long’s 
there’s anything to do.” 

“T’m cold,” she confessed sleepily. 

He nodded. “Go along,” he urged. ‘‘T’ll 
light you through the shed.” And when, 
after a moment’s uncertainty, she stirred 
to do as he suggested, he took the lantern 
from the hay rack where it hung. She 
stepped past him and he followed her a pace 
behind, and doing so he passed too near 
the corner of the rack. A hayfork lay on 
the bed of this conveyance, and one of the 
tines caught in the frame of the lantern and 
twitched it from his sleepy hand. To make 
the catastrophe complete, the lantern 
touched the hub of the wheel as it fell and 
the glass was shattered, and the flame met 
the litter of hay on the floor, and oil flowed 
out to feed the little fire so swiftly that for 
all the fierce and instant zeal with which 
he threw himself upon it, Morris could not 
stop its spread. It touched the edge of a 
mound of hay against the foot of the mow 
and roared upward, and—so swiftly did 
disaster come—within no more than a 
second or two the cause was become a hope- 
less one. 

But the two, Cindy and Morris, were 
wide awake enough now; and in the time 
which was left to them, through the billow- 
ing and choking smoke shot with red flares, 
they fought in desperate wise. Morris 
flung wide the further door and harried the 
sick cow into the open, and half drove, half 
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flung the pig into a drift outside; and he 


leaped toward the tie-up and loosed the 


cows there, and drove them into the lane, 
now deep with snow, which led in summer 
toward the pasture behind the barn. The 
chicken pen was at Cindy’s end of the 
barn—the fire had bloomed between them— 
and while Morris did these things she had 
the chickens out, driving them clacking 
and fluttering into the snow. They flew or 
ran a dozen paces, then stopped to re- 
capture their shattered dignity; but the 
snow gave way loosely beneath their feet 
and they floundered there absurdly, crow- 
ing and cackling in resentment. 

When Morris had the stock clear of the 
barn, he ran around its outer side to the 
further door of the shed, intent only on 
seeking some means to check the fire there. 
He had been somewhat burned in his first 
efforts to avert the destruction he had let 
loose, and his hands were blistered now, 
but he forgot them, flinging himself at the 
cordwood piled in the shed in the end 
toward the barn, throwing it back, making 
a clear space, working with no particular 
plan, but with a tremendous zeal. In the 
barn, the flames were roaring; smoke and 
the glare came through the cracks in the 
shed wall to him. But his own exertions 
were so absorbing that he did not hear 
Cindy behind him till she cried out. He 
had thrown a billet of birch which struck 
her below the knees, tumbling her to the 
ground, and she scrambled to her feet and 
screamed at him, “Morris! Morris!”’ 

He stopped then, and turned and looked 
at her stupidly; and she eried, “You big 
fool! Oh, you fool! Oh, you ain’t got the 
sense What you trying to-do?”’ 

He said humbly, “I figure I might keep 
it from spreading.” 

“Don’t you know anything?” she de- 
manded. “‘There ain’t any stopping it now. 
All I can do is get things out of the house. 
You come along with me!’’ He did not at 
once move, and she cried, “‘Come on, you! 
Move yourself, Morris! Come on!” 

Her tone galvanized him; he followed 
her. And thereafter, while the barn blazed 
high and the inexorable flames crept through 
the shed, they labored mightily. It was her 
wisdom which bade them begin with the 
kitchen, and then with the dining room, 
since here first the fire would come; it 
was her judgment which chose those things 
she treasured most for this poor salvation. 
And Morris, submitting to her, doing as she 
bade, accomplished miracles of toil. It 
chanced that the glare from the fire reached 
no other eyes, roused no single one of the 
surrounding farms, where at that hour folk 
slept soundly. 

The night was still, the smoke rose in a 
red column high and higher, losing itself at 
last in a pale blur against the star-pricked 
sky. None came to help them; they worked 
alone; and when at last they were driven 
to give over the task, surrender to the 
flames, they drew back toward the road, 
and Morris looked toward the barn, already 
fallen in and dying into glowing embers; 
and he watched the house itself burst into a 
torch and blaze fiercely for a while and then 
begin to die. But Cindy was making in- 
ventory, cataloguing in her mind those 
things which she had saved. She was 
astonished to discover their number; she 
thought back, and she guessed at the time 
of night, and it seemed impossible they 
could have done so much so quickly. When 
she spoke to him at last, there was some- 
thing almost like approval in her voice. 

“‘T declare, Morris,’ she said, “‘you’re a 
good worker when you’ve got someone to 
tell you what to do.” 

Morris said nothing; he was sunk in 
black despair. But after a minute she 
roused him. 

“No sense a-setting here,’’ she decided. 
“‘There’s room in your barn for the cows 
and all. Let’s get ’em in, Morris.” 

So by and by they had the animals under 
shelter; and the chickens submitted to be 
led or captured and transported to their 
new home and went composedly to roost 
again, cackling resentfully in their sleep for 

(Continued on Page 147) 


| “ATKINS” 


Better Blades 
for Any Metal 


O matter what metal 
you cut—it will pay 


you to be sure the ATKINS 


name is on the blade.. Only 
genuine ATKINS Hack 


Saw Blades pass the “file 


test” 
faster, surer metal cutting. 
ATKINS steel and tem- 
labor 


to insure you easier, 


pering save you time, 
and money. 


ATKINS Hack Saw 
Chart, showing the best 
blade for every use, and 
the interesting book 
“SAWS in the SHOP” 
will be mailed you FREE. 


E. C. ATKINS .& CO. 
Established 1857 
Leading ManufaGurers of HighestGrade Saws 
for Every Use; Saw Tools, Saw Specialties, 
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f Public Inspection Upon 
All Its Operations Certain-teed Has Gained a World 


wide Appreciation of Its Policies and Aims. 


Sincerity begets confidence ... and to most manufac- 
turing enterprises, public confidence is the greatest 
single asset they can possess. From its foundation, two 
decades ago, Certain-teed has madea point of opening 
its plants, operation, and policies to the outside world. 


By throwing the pitiless light of publicity on its own 
activities, Certain-teed has helped to lift the veil of 
misconception and exaggeration which long stood 
between industrial enterprises and the consumer. 


Public inspection of its activities has been a stimulus” 


to greater efficiency. It has encouraged the scientific 
standardization of Certain-teed products. 


This policy has not only been a protection to pur- 


chasers of Certain-teed products—it has been an in- 
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spiration to the company itself. Foreach member feels 


an added responsibility in upholding the established 


Certain-teed standards of extra quality, extra value 
and extra service 
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BUILDING FELTS 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
hile. And before daylight, what had 
Cindy’s home was blackening and 
the stark chimney rose from the cellar 
ibove the level of the ground. 


y and by, of course, people began to 
ethat way. Gay Hunt and Mrs. Hunt 
the first, and then Chet Thomas, and 
i Motley and Mrs. Motley; and 
others came in little groups, flounder- 
ough the snow. Cindy had gone to 
> at last upon the couch in Morris’ 
ag room; but Morris was awake and 
the first to come; and thereafter as 
rs gathered they moved to and fro in 
» groups or stood to survey the ashes. 
MecAusland it was who pointed out 
snow was imminent, that the things 
h had been saved must be got under 
Tr, and everyone helped at this business, 
ing the stuff away in Morris’ barn or in 
ouse where there was room. 
ney were thus occupied when Jud 
ser came. Jud had, unaccountably, 
late that morning; it was Will Belter 
with the nose for drama which was 
irthright, had carried him the news. 
Jindy Weed’s whole stand of buildings 
yurned down,” he said. “And they’re 
fing everything over to Morris’ barn.’ 
d, already jumping into his clothes, 
4d sharply, “How’d it start?’’ And 
knew and told him; and Jud exploded 
wrath and scorn which Will found in- 
ty stirring. So a little later these two 
» along the road, Jud almost running, 
hurrying at his heels. 
ley came into the groups about the 
ture, and Jud asked at large, ‘‘ Where’s 
y? ” 
e Motley said, “‘She’s in the house, 
” And Jud nodded and went toward 
sitchen and found Cindy there with 
Hunt and Mrs. Motley. Morris was 
moment in the barn, helping with the 
of clearing space there. Cindy stood 
1e stove, watching a pot of coffee al- 
‘at the boil, and the others were beside 
ind they all three turned to look at Jud 
/ came in with Will Belter at his heels 
me or two others just behind. But Jud 
‘d and shut the door against these 
s; only Will was already within the 
, and Jud seemed not to remark him. 
fame toward Cindy, and she stood 
ng for him there, a little smile upon 
a and in her eyes. 


us, for example, take the pocket- 
kerchief harbor of Porto Pifia—be- 
‘there i is no such place—lovely though 
3 in the tropic sun, with its score of 
‘iean schooners riding, lazily at anchor 
i tourist-filled launches snake in and 
mong the dingy fleet of ‘‘whiskeros,’’ 
tey are called in the vernacular. 

/e of these whiskeros is an able-looking 
(mer called the Matilda. The Matilda is 
pritless, and she boasts the sweet lines 
lovely sheer of the later Gloucester- 
| But her canvas is filthy, her ratlines 
ng, her rigging worn and frazzled. She 
bttered and dingy from stem to stern 
rom truck to keelson. She is a one- 
‘queen of the fishing fleet, now pros- 
ud to the sordid uses of a crew of West 
In cutthroats and halfbreed negroes. 
that’s the way we get our liquor. 

e Matilda flies the flag of Licodonia, 
ana republic even more obscure than 
’ Pifia itself—a flag seldom seen ex- 
in an encyclopedia or at the peak of a 
runner. The vessel is actually owned 
‘gentleman from St. Louis, variously 
On as Red or Slim Herrin. Mr. Herrin 
is permanently in Porto Pifia, since 
palth cannot stand the rather seden- 
Slife which the American authorities 
ui accord him should he return to the 
. But Mr. Herrin is content. In the 
1ys he used to peddle heroin in little 
% of white paper, and oftentimes he 
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He asked quickly, “You all right, 
Cindy?’’ And she nodded without reply- 
ing. “Morris burnt you out, Will says,” 
Jud exclaimed; and Cindy glanced sidewise 
at Will Belter, faintly discomfiting that not 
easily embarrassed man. But Mrs. Hunt 
answered, indignantly enough. 

- “He dropped the lantern,” she explained. 
“Cindy’s cow was sick and she come and 
fetched Morris over and he dropped the 
lantern on a pile of hay.”’ 

Jud was purple with anger at this brother 
of his. “It’s a wonder he wouldn’t burn 
hisself out!’’ he cried. ‘“‘It’s a wonder he 
wouldn’t ever do any hurt to hisself, in- 
stead of you.” His lips twisted with the 
violence of his own emotions, but he spoke 
more gently. “Cindy, you come along 
down to my place. It’s time you come. I 
told you you’d have to, in the end.”’ 

She bowed her head a little, as though in 
some faint embarrassment, and he said 
quickly, “‘Everybody knows I want you 
should marry me, Cindy. I guess you’re 
ready now. It’s a good time, with every- 
body here; they can carry your things down 
there right now.” 

She said mildly, 
Jud.” 

He seemed to feel a faint criticism im- 
plicit in her word. 

“T can take care of you,’”’ he asserted, ‘‘if 
that’s what you mean. I’ve got a good 
farm, and it’s in good shape, and I can look 
out for you. You won’t have to chop wood 
and all; you won’t have to hardly more 
than lift your hand, Cindy. All I want’s a 
chance to do for you.” 

“‘T don’t know as I want you to do for 
me,” she confessed gently, and he knew 
her thought and he exclaimed resentfully, 
“You wouldn’t go to marry Morris, 
Cindy!” 

Her eyes met his. ‘I don’t know as I 
wouldn’t,”’ she retorted. 

“He can’t do anything right,” Jud ex- 
ploded. ‘‘He never touched anything he 
didn’t spoil. He’s helpless as a baby, all the 
time. You’d have to just wash his face for 
him ’fore you was done. I sh’d think you’d 
know by this time, now’t he’s burned you 
out of house and home. He can’t plow a 
garden and he can’t drive a hayrake; he 
can’t load hay or mow it; he can’t even 
chop wood without he cuts hisself; and he 
can’t take a lantern into a barn without he 
sets it on fire. You’d have to do for him; 
but I can take care of you, Cindy.” 


“You're a manager, 


(Continued from Page 29) 


didn’t know where his next sniff was com- 
ing from. Now he owns the Matilda and 
three other schooners. Also he owns a 
really sizable bank account and half the 
muddy-eyed port officials of Porto Pifia. 

At the moment Slim Herrin is superin- 
tending the loading of the Matilda. She is 
taking on Scotch whisky from a big lighter 
alongside. Slim sits cross-legged on a bitt 
head and examines his papers. He has just 
come from the Licodonian consul’s office. 
His arrangements are as follows: 

He is loading the Matilda with 950 cases 
of assorted whisky for shipment to Lico- 
donia. Pursuant to his standing arrange- 
ment with the Licodonian consul, he has 
paid that coffee-colored diplomat fifty cents 
a case, or a matter of $425 gold for this 
practical transaction. In return, the con- 
sul has provided him with all papers needed 
to get out of Porto Pifia, plus a forged, but 
very essential document to get back into 
Porto Pifia with—in short, a certificate 
from the Republic of Licodonia, purporting 
to show that the Matilda discharged in 
Licodonia and was cleared again in ballast 
for Porto Pifia. 

So the once lovely Matilda pulls up her 
mudhook and heads rather shamedly out 
of the pocket-handkerchief harbor. She is 
chockablock with German-made rotgut 
Scotch, so that her for’sail boom scarce 
clears the deck load. The sight-seeing 
launches toot their little sirens, and the 
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He seemed to feel then that he had said 
enough, that he had said all that needed 
saying; and he was still, and Cindy stood 
before him, head a little bowed. And Mrs. 
Hunt and Mrs. Motley and Will Belter 
watched her, waiting for what she should 
say. They waited what seemed a very long 


time, while Cindy stood thus thinking, and . 


they might have waited longer. But Chet 
McAusland came to the door and opened 
it, and he caught Cindy’s eye. 

‘Mis’ Weed,” he said, ‘‘you want we 
should put your bureau in the barn, or 
where?”’ 

Cindy glanced at Jud and she smiled 
gently at the little man, as though she 
would, if she could, have softened the blow. 
But when she spoke it was to Chet. 

“Guess you better bring it in the house, 
Chet,”’ she said gravely. “Bring it in and 
put it in the front room.”’ 

Jud made one last protest, like a cry: 
“Cindy, Cindy, what do you want to do 
that for? He can’t even take care of hisself; 
he can’t do anything.” 

She nodded, half a dozen times, as though 
affirming this on her own account and to 
herself. 

“That’s why somebody’s got to take 
care of him,” she said. 

And Jud, after a moment, laughed; he 
laughed in a fashion quite without mirth. 
And with no further word he stalked out of 
the kitchen and along the road toward his 
home. 


The matter was, of course, discussed and 
rediscussed at the store, evening upon eve- 
ning. Will Belter loved to tell over again 
the familiar tale. 

“That’s the way with a woman,” he was 
accustomed to say at the end. “Jud had 
gone out o’ his way to look out for her, and 
Morris had burnt her out. You can’t ever 
tell what they’ll do.” 

Jim Saladine came down one night from 
his farm upon the Ridge and heard the talk 
through, and he made a suggestion at the 
end. 

“Trouble was,’ he pointed out, ‘“‘she 
hadn’t ever had a chance to do anything 
for Jud. It’s doing things for people makes 
you like ’em, always seemed to me.” 

“She'll have a plenty of chance to do for 
Morris,”’ Will said derisively, and Saladine 
nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed; “‘yes. Well, I figure 
that was what she was looking for.”’ 
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WHAT PRICE BRIBERY? 


tourists wave excitedly to the polyhued 
crew, and the crew waves boredly back. 
And then the tourists return to their tour- 
ist hotels and tell importantly of how they 
have watched their country being made an 
ass of. 

But the Matilda is on her way. Nosooner 
is she clear of the headland than the crew 
turns to and begins to sack the whisky. 
The mate breaks open a few bales of gunny 
sacks—they come specially cut, short and 
flat, to hold either six or twelve bottles 
each—and distributes them among the 
workers, together with needles, twine, 
rushes and marking pots. Two men with 
box openers attack the case goods, passing 
the bottles to the sackers, and heaving the 
empty cases overboard. Slowly the deck 
load is nibbled away, and in its place are 
rows upon rows of tight-sewn, inconspicu- 
ous dun-brown bundles of bottles. 

Night closes softly down. The schooner 
shows no lights. Her wake is marked by a 
dotted line of floating boxes at curiously 
regular intervals. Ahead of her lie the 
American coast and the waiting speed 
boats. 

And a few days later she is back in Porto 
Pifia, serenely ready with her forged papers 
to show that she discharged and cleared 
from Licodonia. And if, as is not infre- 
quently the case, the Porto Pifia inspectors 
are greedily skeptical concerning the au- 
thenticity of these documents—that again 


2 known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order” 
»" Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal } 
# demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- & 
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are using 
Wuite WitcH 
instead of soap. 


Leas ime the 
handy Blue 
and Gray can 
your neigh- 
bor had on 
the wash- 
stand. 


Nothing like 
it to take off soot and train dust. 


It deodorizes as it cleans. 


The Wuire Witcn can packs 
handily in any part of the grip. 
Anywhere you go from Coast to 
Coast you can yaar on WHITE 
Wircsa to lather freely in hot or 
cold water, Soften Hard Water, 
rinse easily too. Always sanitary. 


“Every Shake a Fresh Cake” 


Made by the makers of famous 
Sunset Dyes 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot 
supply, send us his name 
and 25c. for a full size can. 


be bene SOAS 


Schareia oe pceeina aio 


NortTH AMERICAN DyYE CORPORATION : é 
Dept.S Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


fF) Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 


come $30 weekly in sparetime.Full time peoplecanearn 


: Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely § 
Personal and 


fessional people. ee full ‘details and SSNS SEIEAOLY: 


se The Process Engraving €o., inc: 


Troy at 2ist.St., Chicago — 


Carry Good Luck with you 
The best pocket piece is a 


Pilcher Detachable Button 


Snap it on your clothing when one of 
your buttons disappears and avoid 
embarrassment. No needle or thread 
eeded. Three sizes, three colors. 
Sold everywhere. Samples Free. 


Dept. C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


EF 
6 for 10 Cents 
PILCHER MFG. CO., Inc., 


Go All RETAILERS 


Lighted Window Displays best advertis- 
ing for you. Replace ordinary switch with 
1o-Day TORK CLOCK, Turns lights on 
& OFF regulary at times set. Signs too. No 
attendance needed. No waste. {$20 and 
up. Stocked in 100 cities. 

Write for ‘WINDOW MAGIC.” 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 
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Buy separately 
or in 
assortments 


Is there a breakfast nook 
in your home? 


O wonder so many homes now have breakfast nooks. 

They save lots of work and add to the enjoyment of 
breakfast. It’s not difficult to construct a little breakfast 
nook, yourself. You can also make your own work bench, 
porch swing, or bookcase. You can do scores of repair jobs 
around home. And among the pleasures of life there are 
not many which are greater than the satisfaction of making 
things with your own hands. 


et he 


For satisfactory work you must have good tools. There 
are no better tools than Stanley Tools. Carpenters every- 
where use Stanley Tools and Stanley Tools are used in 
manual training classes from coast to coast. 


You can buy Stanley Tools separately and so collect your 
own set. For your convenience in buying, there are also sets 
of Stanley Tools at a wide variety of prices. In chests: from 
No. 904 containing 12 Stanley Tools at $15, to No. 850 con- 
teining 49 Stanley Tools at $95. Or there are assortments 
in strong cardboard boxes with simple directions in each for 
making your own chest. Prices $5 to $20. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. Send for our Catalogue No. 34 which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 


STANLEY TOOLS 
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is a nominal matter of twenty-five or fifty 
dollars gold. And so it goes, day after day, 
summer and winter, year in and year out. 

Now Americans have always arrogated 
to themselves the right to break their own 
laws in their own fool way. That’s all very 
well for an American in America—to get 
drunk or poisoned or go to jail in response 
to his beliefs or his appetites. 

But there is many an ardent and sincere 
wet who would be genuinely shocked were 
he to spend a few days in some one of these 
fly-by-night foreign ports and see the men 
and the mechanism of international rum 
running; he would be genuinely amazed at 
the organized dirtiness of the whole busi- 
ness—inextricably mixed up in these South- 
ern countries with alien running, opium 
smuggling and white slaving—and he would 
be genuinely mortified at the attitude of 
cynical contempt which these people have 
developed toward us and our laws. 

There are American governmental repre- 
sentatives in some of these rum-reservoir 
ports—consular officials and others, men 
who are as wet in politics, in principle and 
in practice as the wettest senator on the 
horizon at the moment—men, nevertheless, 
who are fighting the rum traffic to the limit 
of their powers and their opportunities. 

Such men are wets in every sense of the 
word. They hate prohibition and all its 
ways. But even more do they hate having 
to apologize for their country. They are 
sick and ashamed of representing the United 
States in ports where the American colony 
consists largely of American criminals con- 
spiring with foreign officials to flood the 
United States with liquor and narcotics. 
It’s one thing to break your own laws. 
It’s quite another to stand by helplessly 
while mobsmen and venal-minded officials 
sit out of harm’s way and break them for 
you, and sneer and scoff at your country. 
It’s not a pretty picture—to watch a lot of 
international crooks, official and otherwise, 
making themselves rich out of our national 
impotence to enforce our own laws. 

On the other hand, of course, venality 
and corruption among foreign officials need 
not concern us. What does concern us 
deeply is the wholesale undermining of our 
own processes of government through the 
corrupting inroads of bootleg money into 
practically every agency of enforcement 
which has to do with prohibition. 

There has been much talk about cor- 
ruption in prohibition. There is no gain- 
saying its prevalence during the early days 
of Volsteadism, nor the fact that it still 
exists, though in continually lessening 
degree. 

Most of the graft is a heritage from the 
past with which reorganized enforcement 
has to cope, but for which it is not respon- 
sible. 

Take smuggling from the sea. At the 
outset most of the illicit liquor really was 
smuggled. Then, coincident with the tight- 
ening of the Coast Guard and Customs, 
came the great denatured era, the wholly 
unforeseen problem of industrial alcohol. 
But sea smuggling has a romantic tinge, 
and the booze that comes from Rum Row 
still looms largest in the public mind. 


A Large Beat to Cover 


There is a popular belief that everything 
that comes by water must run the Coast 
Guard. Much liquor gets through in other 
ways, however. Transatlantic liners bring 
a lot of stuff that is smuggled, some of it 
through Customs and some of it landed 
secretly after the vessel has been officially 
unloaded. And the coasting steamers that 
do not have to clear or enter at all, but who 
proceed urbanely from port to port, picking 
up a nice wet cargo far out at sea, perhaps, 
and discharging it in harbor unmolested 
and sometimes under the actual protection 
of municipal police—these, too, contribute 
their share to the pay-as-you-enter system. 

The Coast Guard has 6230 straight-line 
miles of coast to protect, and a total sea 
area of 1,469,000 square miles to cover. 
Their seagoing equipment consists of 
twenty destroyers, thirty-three cutters, and 
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206 patrol boats. If these 259 boats move 
around our coasts at equal intervals, the 
would be one boat for every twenty-fou 
miles. But of course they can’t do eye 
that. They have to picket, they ha 
move in and out, and patrol their areas i 
depth as well as on a straight front. Th 
sea area averages 5650 square miles a vy 
The entire United States Navy oa 
wholly stop rum running under vise 
ditions. 

But back again to bribery. A few Con 
Guard crews and so-called Captains Me 
been arrested lately, and the papers and th 
politicians have been fulminating aboy 
corruption. Much of this, as we have sai¢ 
is present discovery of past conditions. By 
the Coast Guard is out of luck in a 
way, and for a curious reason—the 
American habit of pinning titles on 
one. 

In this title-craving land any man eye 
momentarily in charge of something 
floats is a captain. You say “Good r 
ing, Cap’n,” to the lobsterman as he 
past you in his dory, just as you say “ 
morning, Cap’n,” to the beribbone Ss 
Thingumbob on the bridge of a liner, | 


The Coast Guara’s record 


In the Coast Guard every bo’sn or 
officer in charge of a patrol boat is 
pro tem.; and especially is he Cap 
the newspapers if he and his crew run 
the law. But he’s not an officer for al’ 
and no more a captain in grade than 
army sergeant a captain when he m 
his company to mess. There have 
Coast Guard crews and Bo’sn Cai 
arrested lately, charged with ace 
bribes, but no American officer—and 
are 270 in the Coast Guard—has yet b 
accused of improper dealings wi 
enemy. | 

A few weeks ago the Coast cual | 
asked to furnish a report on the num 
its personnel who had been charg 
corruption. The following excerpi 
from a letter of the Commandan 
Coast Guard accompanying that re 


I am very pleased to give you any i 
tion regarding the operations of th 
Guard. You desire to know the 
officers and men who have been found 
misconduct occasioned by the work 
Coast Guard in combating liquor sm: 
have personally gone over exhaustivi 
our court-martial cases of personnel inyo 
misconduct of this character since the | 
took over this duty. I would invite 
tention to the extremely small number 
elictions in a force totaling 10,581 of 
men. With respect to our commission 
cers, not even a breath of suspicion of 
duct has ever been suggested against a 
of them, nor, indeed, against the 1 
warrant officers of the service. I would 
attention, too, to the 
ishment imposed by 
tial in every case of misconduct. 

When there is considered the determin 
unceasing efforts of agents of the liquor 
glers to weaken the morale of the Coast 
men, it seems to me that the insignificant 
centage of 10,000 warrant officers and 
men who have been found guilty of | 
conduct is really remarkable, and indica’ 
the standards of conduct of the Coast | 
that have characterized it for 185 year 
had their influence upon the large nu 
new men who have been taken in and 
unfamiliar with the traditions of the | a4 

2 
i 

And the following high lights from t 

report itself: 


Authorized eracanet strength of Coast _ 
Guard, officers and men... .. .« - 
Number of individual cases 
Number of separate occurrences . . . 
Number of commissioned officers in- _ 
volved Ni 
Number of regular warrant officers in- 
volved No 
Number of temporary warrant officers 
involved . 
Number of enlisted men, "permanent, 
involved : 
Number of enlisted men, temporary, — 
involved ’ 


Typical offenses and sentences “al 
follows: 


SEAMAN, TEMPORARY, First-cLass. W! 
on picket boat received money to allow T) 
boat to proceed. Six months imprisonment) 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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| AUTHORIZED SALES A 


‘EDERAL 
savice LIRES 


The blue agency sign outside the and merchandise of real worth. 


_door and the blue pennant on the The Blue Pennant trademark in- 
tire inside offer the best combination dicates the best value that can be 
to insure your tire satisfaction. built into a tire and a product that 
The Federal agency sign denotes is naturally associated with a high- 
a dealer of a standing which can grade tire merchant. 
only be acquired through experience, The Defender Cord is low priced, 


ample facilities, up-to-date methods __ but it is Federal built. 
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To the outsider looking in, 
Good Hardware—Corbin— 
says KeepOuti’ 


Sturdy Sash Fasteners of solid brass or bronze 
that will not give an inch. Cylinder Locks that 
admit no one save their owners. Staunch Bolts 
to bar intruders. Strong Night Latches to guard 
the unprotected door. 


Each made for your protection and made as only 
Good Hardware—Corbin, is made: to look well, 
to work well, to last long. Whatever your building 
need may be there is a Corbin answer to it. 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
er: CS F.CORBIN 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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(Continued fron: Page 148) 

BoATSWAIN’S MATE, FIRST-CLASS, TEMPO- 
RARY. Participated in theft of liquor from 
seized vessel. Nine months imprisonment. 

BOATSWAIN, TEMPORARY. Illegal transpor- 
tation of liquor and receiving money therefor. 
Six months imprisonment. 

BOATSWAIN, TEMPORARY. Smuggled liquor 
ashore on patrol boat. One year imprisonment. 


Analyze the report further, and it boils 
down to this: The number of individual 
Coast Guardsmen found guilty is approx- 
imately four one-hundredths of one per cent 
of the total personnel. In other words, four 
or five men out of every 1000 have been 
proved corrupt. That, on the face of it, is 
an astonishingly good record, and one that 
would stack up pretty well with 1000 men 
drawn at random from any class in the 
community. The public ought to appre- 
ciate this, especially in these days when 
everyone, both in and out of Congress, 
would have us believe that every other man 
connected with prohibition is crooked. 

Why then the prevalent belief in the 
well-nigh universality of corruption? Sev- 
eral reasons—chief among them, perhaps, 
the unfair but wholly human tendency of 
wet politicians and press to seize upon any 
discoverable weakness and magnify it a 
hundredfold. And there is another point 
to set down, in fairness to the probability 
that the offenses for which these men were 
punished were not isolated instances. In 
many cases they undoubtedly represented 
only the discovered and culminating act of 
a series of corrupt practices. 

Now a very few men, in a very few boats, 
can let through a fearful volume of liquor 
before they are caught. Chapman hanged 
for other crimes besides the murder of 
which he was convicted. A few rotten-egg 
seamen can sully the reputation of an en- 
tire Coast Guard base, and unfairly tarnish 
the scutcheon of an entire service. 

Now—having given the Coast Guard its 
due—let us see just where and how the 
bribing was done when it did occur. 

The Coast Guard is the first point of as- 
sault. Assume again that our perfectly 
organized but imaginary bootleg ring is op- 
erating. Cap’n Ben, of our smuggling de- 
partment, has a pretty good line on the 
Coast Guard personnel in our sector. Our 
intelligence section reports to him periodi- 
cally, and he knows just what individuals 
and what crews to approach. 


Wholesale and Retail Protection 


When Cap’n Ben has a schooner to un- 
load he has her take position where she 
will be intercepted or picketed by one of the 
patrol boats that has been fixed. Ordi- 
narily the guilty patrol boat need do noth- 
ing affirmative. Sometimes she need only 
let Cap’n Ben know her movements, so 
that when her back is turned the contact 
boats may load up and dash for shore. 
Sometimes the erring patrol boat will be 
forced by orders from the base to find and 
picket a suspected schooner. Then it’s 
harder to let her unload without exciting 
suspicion. But it’s been done, and more 
than once. More than once has a Coast 
Guard destroyer dashed up to a rum 
schooner picketed by a patrol boat—to find 
absolutely nothing wrong that you can put 
your finger on—though a few minutes be- 
fore, the speed boats were rushing away 
into the night—and a few minutes later, 
when the destroyer has passed on her way, 
they will be back again for further loads. 

What price bribery under these circum- 
stances? Anything from two to ten dollars 
a case, depending on the amount of assist- 
ance rendered. Five a case would be a fair 
average price for the ordinary act of omis- 
sion—that is, keeping out of the way and 
assuring a clear coast. The work is so well 
systematized that crude acts of commission 
are seldom necessary. The guilty patrol 
boat tears around fiercely and reports 
everything in sight except the schooners it 
is paid to protect. And the contact boats 
slip up to the schooners, and slip back and 
unload at the docks which Cap’n Ben con- 
trols, at a rate of two dollars a case to the 
local sheriffs and the village fathers. 
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In a big ring like ours Cap’n Ben doesr 
handle the sordid cash payments hims 
He has a lieutenant who is known as 
pay-off man. It is this gentleman’s 
to slip around his circuit every week o; 
days and take care of his pay roll—p 
work payment to the crooked crews, 
ties to the village constables, and a we 
stipend to any spies he may have in 
shore organization. 

Furthermore, the pay-off man mus 
constantly cultivating new fields 
ruption, to have them ready again 
need. Our own ring, for instance, 
a strangle hold on protection in our 
that we actually charge the small ind 
ent competitors a royalty of two 
case for everything they land in our 
tory. We buy protection by the mile 
sell it by the case. And sometimes the 
fellows just drop it overboard—as wit 
the classic practice of the Southern 
ner who used to tie his bribe money { 
phosphorus-painted buoy and fling it 
into the night when too hotly pursued 
patrol boat. 


Men Without a Price 


When we once get ashore bribery | 
tice expands and ramifies. To insu 
alcohol supply the manufacturing ¢ 
ment of our ring must bribe or ¢ 
partnership denaturing plants and 
storekeeper gaugers in those plants. I 
shipments we may have to look out fe 
yardmasters. And we surely haye 
care of the police in order to main 
chain of speak-easies. We bribe 
employes to give us tips, to supp 
dence, and to issue fraudulent — 
and we suffer them to shake us d 
protection. Bribery, blackmail 
ruption are the commonplaces of ou 
ness. 

Most of the bribery and attemp' 
ery is directed against the sta 
district administrators. Each of 
ganizations is virtually supreme in it 
domain. They have the power of 
or refusing all withdrawal, manufac 
and denaturing permits, and the 
of all cereal-beverage plants—whi 
Sam’s euphemism for the near-b 
who are cheating on the side, as 9 
of them do. 

The administrator, then, is the dit 
forcement man of the district. T 
cally he controls every source of 
manufacture, distribution and s2 
course this control looks a little th 
on paper, when we remember tha’ 
one enforcement man for every 3 
population. The chief trouble o 
the underpaid subordinates—the 
the clerks, the storekeeper gaugers 
rank and file whose annual wage 
$2500. Small wonder that some 
succumb to the temptation of thousan)| 
and oftentimes for no more than turni 
their backs or answering a question on {| 
telephone. But here are some actual | 
stances, though the names, of course, ‘| 
fictitious. 

The Baldino Bros., of New York, ‘| 
proached the local administrator with| 
gentlemanly proposal involving 800 bart) 
of warehouse whisky. They offered to iq 
him $500 a barrel, or a total of $400,000 
he would issue withdrawal permits. 1 
administrator absent-mindedly consul) 
Washington, and was told to go as far as 5 
liked. So he accepted $20,000 in cash, did/ 
release a barrel, and sent the jovial broth’ 
Baldino to jail for two years. , 

And here’s what an $1800-a-year agi 
turned down. He had just brought i! 
Pennsylvania brewery caught cheat} 
with high-powered beer. He had the 
criminating beer samples in his hotel rot 
Came to him the official fixer, or mon 
man in the vernacular, and offered } 
$10,000 for the samples. Nothing doi 
Bid raised to twenty, to fifty, and finall; 
$100,000 in cold, hard cash. But the ag 4 
kept the samples and the brewery was 
out of business. The further history of’ 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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|) CHALLENGE of an August Day. 
-hung hills snuggled in green, and 
1 them and through them and wind- 
‘round them a magic road like a 
river—fit fora swan. But remem- 
that perfect road is vof perfect. It is 
of unseen, nerve-tearing jiggles and 
that you couldn’t take out even if 
aes to use sandpaper and furniture 


G 


| 


ira insists on Hassler Stabilizers to 


the bobble and gallop of his car. 
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Hasslers’ popularity is most logical. They 
never have to be adjusted and never get 
loose or rattly. Hasslers are completely 
sealed ina metal case that bars all grit and 
moisture—any Alemite service station 
can lubricate them in a jiffy—therefore 
they last for the life of your car. Hasslers 
come in individual models for all popu- 
lar makes of cars and can be obtained 
either from the dealer who sold you your 
car or from Hassler installation and dis- 
tributing stations everywhere. 


Pee Am eros. 1 bayer Sit AL, 
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Watch yourself when next you iron. 
When the iron gets cool, you press down 
to make up for the lack of heat. That’s 
needless effort. 


Watch yourself now after you’ve con- 
nected the cord and the iron gets quite 
hot again. See how you tend to pull it 
away. See how you hurry to avoid 
scorching. All this, too, is wasted effort. 
You feel it by the time the ironing’s 
done. 


This iron watches itself 


A Westinghouse Automatic Iron is al- 
ways just right for ironing. You attach 
the cord when you’re ready for work and 
the iron heats up quickly. Before it can 
get too hot, it turns itself off automati- 
cally. The cord remains in place, but the 
iron ceases to heat. 

Then, a few minutes later, before it can 
become too cool, it turns on again. 

If you’re ironing, you go right on with 
your work. No needless pressing down, 
or lifting up, or worrying. The iron keeps 
itself in ironing condition. You can for- 
get about it. Not a bit of current is 
wasted, either. Only enough is used to 
keep the iron at the best temperature. 


Never too hot 
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/ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


The 
Westinghouse 


Automatic 
[ron 


| zd b &. 
‘Too hot: you lift up == 
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You can forget this fear 
There’s another thing you can f 
too, and that’s the fear you have no 
you'll go away sometime and leave t 
connected. If you happened to lea 
iron for days, on your return you'd 
exactly as you left it—just right for 


The Automatic Iron is the wond 
—the iron with the “million dollar 
mostat’”’—the iron that has banished ¥ 
and care from millions of women’s 


All for only $7.75 


So tremendous is the demand for 
matics that the price is now $7.75- 
in only a few cents of that of iro 
out the Automatic feature. Besid 
Westinghouse has a larger ironing s 
beveled streamline base, cool, comforta! 


Write for “A Little Guide | 
to Better Ironing” F 


Tells how best to iron each garment. Gi 
suggestions that speed ironing, impr! 
the work, and preserve the fabrics. Si! 
to Westinghouse Electric & Manufactut§ 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio, for a copy: 


Never too cool / 


fick: 


(Continued from Page 150) 
rticular agent is not available; doubtless 
‘now a grateful Government has raised 
3 pay $100 a year. 

Another case. This time the attempt was 
bribe the New York chemist in charge 
report high-powered-beer samples as 

ntaining less than one-half of one per 

nt of alcohol. The chemist listened cour- 
ously to the proposals, while a representa- 
re of the district attorney’s office lay 


rled up under his desk. The bribers/are | 


w thinking it over in Atlanta for three 
ars. 7 

But usually the breweries don’t let it get 
the knock-off stage. Their protective 
sociations believe in bribing early and 
en. The best method is to fix the police 
st at, say, fifty dollars a week for patrol- 
mn, then the local inspectors at $100 a 
ek, and so on up until they run into a 
ag of incorruptibility. 

The booties are highly adaptable in their 
thods of corruption. The business prob- 
ns of each ring vary, and they meet 
scial conditions as they arise. They have 
ly one fixed principle, which is that every 
im is reachable at some price. They go 
er everyone, no matter how remote the 
amection. They put plants in the govern- 
mt offices to furnish leaks and tip-offs. 
ey use women as well as men. 

4 few years ago some brewery interests 
rupted a stenographer in the Washing- 
1 offices. The lady had rather carelessly 
ad up a bank balance of more than $6500, 
ich was going some, even for a Wash- 
'ton stenographer. She was detected, 
1 finally confessed that she had been 
aling papers and giving tip-offs when a 
wwery was to be raided. The lady turned 
ite’s evidence, and the brewery-ring rep- 
entative was convicted of bribery. 

3ut the cleverest leak artist of all was 
| confidential employe who used to make 
| alibi in advance. It went something 
h this: 

‘Chief, there’s been a bad leak some- 
ore and X knows we’re after him. I want 
i to give me access to the X files, and 
|e . 

dink Icanrunit down.” _ 3 
Fine,” says the unsuspecting chief. So 
| employe goes to the X files, gets every- 
ig he wants, and then goes out and sells 
so Mr. X himself! No one suspects the 
iloye, because he was the very one who 
Lounced it. A new principle in knavery — 
\redict a crime, and then commit it with 
vunity! This chap was something of a 


cius; he is still in Atlanta, however. 
i 


erty Miles From a Big Haul 


n all these stories it was the criminal 
) finally came off second best. But oc- 
Aonally the Government gets beautifully 
down. One administrator in a district 
ich shall be nameless had been after a 
eain big bootie ring for a long time. The 
Hinistrator had his own pet stool in the 
=et councils of the enemy organization. 
] stool had time and again proved his 
nlty to the Government by turning in 
easeries of minor bootleggers. One day 
astool telephoned that the big ring was 
0\g to pull off a really big job that night— 
0g to land 22,000 cases at a certain river 
0; twenty miles inland. 

he administrator went happily to work. 
‘rounded up every available man and 
\ iy car in his whole outfit, and mobilized 
oa at the point of attack. He called up 
h\Soast Guard and implored them to drop 
ything and send a whole young battle- 
hi squadron upriver. Then he proceeded 
9 1e theater of war and made his disposi- 
3 with great care. 

‘othing happened. At least, nothing 
dened upriver. But twenty miles 
Wy—down on the shore now stripped of 
tS efenses—the big ring landed its 22,000 
ass in undisturbed tranquillity. 

Meg brings to mind another pleasing 
itf technic. This time it is from a certain 
0 er locality where apparently the sher- 
usind deputies do their sheriffing when- 
v they can spare time from bootlegging. 
‘rorks this way. The deputy grabs a 


1 


‘a 
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bootleg car as it crosses the border. He 
handcuffs his man to the wheel and has him 
drive to the city. If they happen to meet 
some honest official, the fact of a bona-fide 
capture is obvious. If they don’t meet any- 
one the deputy has a ready-made shake; 
and he doesn’t unlock the cuffs until his 
victim comes across with the cash. 

The most deftly organized fixing and 
shaking, especially when substantial sums 
are involved, is carried on through a go- 
between known as a collector. This lends 
arelative degree of safety tothe transaction; 
since the middleman, being a crook him- 
self, is unlikely to squawk against either 
the sending or the receiving crook. In cor- 
ruption there is a certain security in num- 
bers, provided the numbers aren’t seen 
together. The usual tariff allowed a collec- 
tor is 5 per cent of the gross turnover. 

Of course there are many other ways of 
passing money. In one instance two dis- 
honest employes both had access to the 
same office safe several times a day in the 
course of their work. It was an easy matter 
for one to leave the money where the other 
could find it. And in larger transactions, 
where the person to be bribed is overfinicky 
or timorous, he may find himself winning 
very steadily and very largely at poker, or 
on the races, or in the stoek market. Or 
the money may be salted away for him in 
some foreign country, against the time 
when he retires, or gets out of prison, as 
the case may be. 


In a Bootie’s Budget 


Extortion is the half brother of bribery — 
a little meaner and a little safer. The un- 
derworld, with its thoroughly Victorian 
distaste for calling an evil thing by its true 
name, always speaks of extortion or black- 
mail as “‘shaking.”’ The police don’t call 
it anything. They just do it. 

There are two kinds of shaking—straight 
and wildcat. And there is that diverting 
by-product of extortion which is known as 
the silent shake. This consists of refusing 
or delaying the doing of some perfectly 
proper ministerial act, such as signing a 
permit, until you have been paid for it. It 
has sometimes been used against perfectly 
reputableapplicants. It’s almost impossible 
to detect or to prove, because at worst it is 
only a sort of delayed pass. 

Straight shaking itself is nothing more 
than the time-honored practice of taking 
money in exchange for protection. It is as 
orthodox as crime and as old as law itself. 
The police have always grafted off vicious 
resorts and they always will. Bootlegging 
has simply provided a new and tremen- 
dously rich field in which to practice ex- 
tortion. And the grafting prohibition agent 
merely swells the ranks of dishonest official- 
dom, neither better nor worse than his uni- 
formed brother, the cop. 

Take a simple illustration. Assume that 
I am a distributing bootie who is running a 
cabaret in one of the large cities. I am 
getting my liquor on credit direct from the 
big cutting ring, but I have my own capital 
tied up in the plant and fixtures. I have 
been running about a week when the cop 
on the beat drops in and tells me to come 
on over to the station house. We adjourn 
to the hallway, where we adjust the matter 
for an honorarium of fifty dollars and the 
understanding that he will call once a week. 
I enter the transaction in my little book. 

Three days later another cop drops in, 
and I drop another fifty. I put it down in 
my book. I go out and walk down the 
street and run plumb into a gold-braided 
sergeant who also hails from my precinct. 
The Sarge accosts me coldly and remarks 
that he has orders to close my joint. We 
finally agree that the orders can be for- 
gotten for $100 a week. I put it in my book. 

I return to my speak-easy feeling a little 
wabbly in the pocketbook, but cheered by 
the sight of a free-spending new customer 
who has just ordered a quart of imitation 
champagne after polishing off a couple of 
denatured highballs. When the check is 
presented the free-spending customer ten- 
ders a government shield in place of money. 
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q A Real MagneticHorn 


They’re Everywhere! 


I'll have one of those NORTHEASTERS on 
my car before another week if I have to go 
back to town to get it. 


Oh, you won't need to leave us for that. You 
can get one here I’m sure. You see them on 
sale everywhere now. 


The Horn That Lasts 


The NorTHEASTER with its vibrant, authoritative tone 
and instant response is the last word in warning signals. 
It is built with the characteristic ruggedness that has 
made Nort East the standard for dependability and 
long life in the automotive equipment field for over 
| fifteen years. (- 
Manufactured by the Nort East Exectric Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. Distributed throughout the world by 
Nortu East Service INc., Rochester-Atlanta-Detroit 
Chicago-New York- Kansas City-San Francisco - Paris 
i London-Toronto. 
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Hair must be healthy—free from dandruff—to look well-groomed 


Is your hair thick and 
strong-growing? 


eS if not—it is SICK! 


ANDRUFF is an actual sealp 
infection. Thinning and re- 
ceding hair are caused by the slow- 
ing down of circulation in the sealp. 


Tf unchecked, either of these ills 
will finally lead to baldness. 


Yet these ills can be entirely 
prevented and can, in most cases, 
be overcome even when long 
established. 


And the method is very simple! 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Just shake the bottle with its 
convenient shaker top, over your head. 
Then with the fingers pressed down firmly, 
move the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic thoroughly into 
every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


This simple daily care destroys 
dandruff infection and keeps the 


scalp circulation vigorously active, 
nourishing the hair at its very roots. 
Your hair will stop falling out and 
start to grow again with greater 
vitality than ever before. 

The difference in appearance 
after even a few days of this treat- 
ment will astonish you. 

Kept up regularly, this simple 
treatment will restore your hair to 
health and make it thick, strong 
and vigorous. 

Make this care of your scalp as 
regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 

You will find Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine in all drug stores and 
department stores. Look for the 
large vertical signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on each bottle. Pinaud, 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’ S Eau ve Ouinine 


| outside of his recognized territory. 
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I sit down wearily to talk business. The 
prohibition agent is considerate enough to 
promise that he, too, will see me every 
week. This makes $400 all told. 

By this time I am beginning to think 
regretfully of the quiet, uneventful life I 
used to live as a second-story man. But 
it’s too late. In comes another cop, a new 
man on the beat. At this I finally blow up 
and insist on going to the station house 
myself. I lay my story and my little book 
before the captain. He agrees that it’s a 
shame and that anyone can see I’m not 
doing enough business to stand $500 a 
week, and why didn’t I come to him to be- 
gin with before I opened up, and everything 
will be all right from now on for a little 
matter of $300 a week between him and 
me, and he to take care of all the boys— 
except the prohibition agent, and bad cess 
to him. 

And so it goes. What has been written 
is neither unusual nor exaggerated, but a 
commonplace diary of graft. Big liquor- 
selling resorts sometimes pay tribute to the 
powers that prey running into thousands. 

All this was straight shaking—that is, 
the extortion of protection money by regu- 
lar officers and agents in their own baili- 
wicks. This is a recognized and accepted 
item of overhead in the budget of the law- 
breaker. But wildcat shaking is different. 

The wildcat shaker is a roving free lance 
who works in his off hours and strikes any- 
where. He is the off-duty cop who puts his 
shield in his pocket and shakes down speak- 
easies outside of his own precinct. He is the 
prohibition agent who does the same thing 
He is 
the motorcycle cop who holds up carloads 


| of booze. And sometimes, and worst of all, 
| he is the ex-cop or ex-agent or the plain 


crook who uses a stolen shield and success- 
fully impersonates an officer. There’s many 
a hard-working, graft-abiding bootie who 
could save himself a lot of worry and 
money if he could find out just who was 
entitled to blackmail him. 


Nine Taken and One Well Shaken 


There was a famous pair of prohibition 
agents in a Western city a couple of years 
back who really made shake-down history. 
These men were excellent agents, with 
splendid records of arrests and convictions 
to their credit. Also they were very clever. 
They were honest nine times out of ten, 
but—oh, my, how they did make money 
the tenth time! Their regular procedure 
was to turn in nine little fellows and shake 
down one big fellow. 


PHOTO, BY JOHNSON'S STUDIO 


A Scene in Bitter Root Valley, Montana 


\ 
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Now this choice pair, whom we will 
Tom and Tony, had been collecting ug 
a week protection money from a trio « 
really big joints. But they got into a finan 
cial row with the owners of the joints, an 
determined to bring them to terms by pul 
ing off a real raid and seizing a huge stoc 
of liquor which they knew was stored in 
subcellar. Br 
So Tom and Tony drove ostentatio 
up to the cabaret with four trucks—tw 
belonging to the Government and two « 
their own. This, by the by, was the cel 
brated 50-50 split which made these me 
famous—the little trick of raiding a plae 
turning in half to Uncle Sam and sellin 
the other half to rival booties. Well, the 
drove blandly up to the door with the 
trucks, marched inside, followed by the 
bodyguard of gun-toting plug-uglies, an 
announced that they were taking the joir 
and that no fixing could be done. 


Double and Triple Cross 


But their double-cross was met with 
triple-cross. There had been a tip-off. Har 
on the heels of the raiding plug-uglies cam 
six gentlemen with sawed-off shotguns i 
their hands and murder in their hearts, 4 

Everybody in the joint “‘went up” 
the highest-stretched hands were thom 
Tom and Tony. And the shotgun squa 
went through the more-o r-less-governmer 
gang and stripped them to their last nicke 
Tony gave up $3400 in bills. Tom los 
everything except a diamond ring which we 
frozen to his fat finger. The guerrillas di 
bated biting off the finger, but Tom pleade 
so pathetically that they finally let him kee 
it. It was dog eat dog with a vengeance. 

And there was the case of But wh 
go on? Bribery and corruption, blackma 
and protection—part and parcel of proh 
bition, just as it is part and parcel of ever 
form of vice or statutory crime which | 
condoned by any considerable element | 
society. | 

But there are two things which the pu 
lic should ponder on: First, that prohit 
tion corruption, great though it may ha 
been in the past, is steadily and demonstr | 
bly on the wane—in any case it is neith 
better nor worse than all the other forms | 
politico-police corruption under which th 
country has been struggling for generatior 
And the next thing that the public shou 
ponder is that real whisky used to « 
about a dollar and a half a bottle. T| 
other three or four dollars is what the pu| 
lic pays to corrupt its own servants and 
enrich an ever-growing criminal class. _| 
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MASON 


BALLOONS 


are now sold by thousands of 
tire dealers—more than double 
the number selling Masons one 
year aso. [This steadily grow- 
ing favor among dealers merely — 
reflects the ever increasing 
demand among car owners for 
tires built with Hylastic cord— 
an exclusive Mason advantage. 


Hylastic Cord that makes every Mas oleae BO) flexible that 
a Oaeene ae um comfort and yet so to and sinewy that it 
endures constant flexing for thousands pad oe Bae of miles 


BUILT WITH 
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“Really, I was like the shifting sands, 


whirling, changing, con used.” 
“What stopped you?” 
“Well, the short of it is Dr. Lyon's—no 


medication, no con usion —and 


cleaner teeth.” 


TOOTH POWDER 
DENTAL CREAM 


No Claims to Cure. No Confusion. 
Cleans Teeth Safely. 


1.W. LYON( 
¢ ee PER FECT 295 


-<¥ PO 


pq Dr. Lyon’s is on sale everywhere. A special toc. size of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is now on ddie at the leading 
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COUNTER ATTACK 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Don’t let that worry you. I’ll look 
rall that. But are you as good as I’ve 
1 told?”’ 

Mister,”’ said Maddock, with justifiable 
e, ‘I’ve collected damages in every 
>and territory. I guess I’m as good as 
eis. But the insurance companies is 
n’ onto me and business ain’t what it 
to be. I got to go in for the smaller 
wy ] 


Huh! Let’s see your act.” 

addock strutted a little. “Jest gimme 
ove,’’ he said with some vanity. 

ilmer pushed him violently. Maddock 
to the floor and lay writhing, his legs 
an arm strangely, disturbingly dis- 
ad. Marty bent over him with ex- 
ing fingers. 

He can do it,”’ he said with satisfaction. 
ose are dislocations all right.” 

[They’ve fooled insurance examiners 
‘coast to coast,’ said Maddock. ‘“‘ Here, 
*_to Palmer—‘“‘ketch hold here and 
ons 

1e joints slipped back into place and 
iecident faker got to his feet and stood 
e attitude of one waiting for applause. 
uess there ain’t many in my class,’ he 


You’ll do. Put him to work, 
and tell him what he’s got to do.” 

r. Palmer convoyed Maddock out of 
ifiice, and, in a secluded spot, amplified 
astructions. 
There’s a lawyer here the boss is gunnin’ 
Git the idee? You throw one of them 
lents of yourn and get carted off to the 
or. Then you call this Lawyer Hope in 
ke your case. See?”’ 

got you that far.” 

Je starts suit against us. Then we get 
ou, understand, and you make an 
wit Hope cooked the whole thing up 
brought you here. We'll fix up more 
once of it. You and Hope was to split 
lamages fifty-fifty.” 

‘ure! I git all that. But how about 
vet-away?”’ 
eave it to us. We protect you. Then 
et this lawyer disbarred for bein’ a 
aa 

‘Gnd of neat,’ said Maddock. “It’s a 
genteel job than I been on before. I 
| of like to deal with gentlemen. ‘It 
‘like always dealin’ with them shyster 
‘ent lawyers that won’t split fair with a 
ie 

\. Maddock was set to work on the 
it, which is«an enormous drum into 
iin pulp bolts are fed in order to be 
ited of their bark, and Mr. Palmer re- 
id to the office. 
inythin’ else?”’ 
( (ey. 
“aucus is in three weeks,”’ 
€any signs of trouble?” 
‘Tot any.” 
“ow about this First Voters’ League, or 
aver they call it?’ ° 

on’t look like anythin’,” Melvin said 
ia shrug. “Nobody’s behind it. It’s 
oys playin’ around. They aim to git a 
( with a pool table and sich.” 
“m—maybe we better let them have 
se of the old mill downtown. Better 
‘them with us strong.” 
‘Il look into it,’”’ said Mel. 
‘he main thing this election,” Marty 
‘Ss that bond issue. We’ve got to pass 


t 


eo two bridges?” 
‘es.’ 
‘his town don’t need two new bridges 
Y10re’n a cow needs two tails.” 
do,” said Marty succinctly. “Those 
ridges will save me twenty thousand a 
21n hauling alone.’ 
‘ave to git ’em then,” said Melvin. 
‘me see, only taxpayers kin vote on a 
issue.” 
“ight, and that sews it up for us. How 
voters in this village?” 
x hundred and twelve registered.” 
“ow many taxpayers?”’ 


he asked Marty 


said Marty. 


is 


“T figger a mite over four hundred.” 

“Um. How many new votes this year?” 

“Well, there’s the boys in the mill. We 
got about fifty-odd around twenty-one or 
two. And in the town maybe fifty more.” 

“Say a hundred; and, of course, we lose 
some off the old list.” 

“Folks moved away, and them that’s 
quit their jobs and sich.” 

“Well, we can swing that all right. Two 
hundred votes will carry a bond issue. And 
practically none of these First Voters are on 
the tax rolls.” 

“Hardly any of ’em is qualified to vote 
as taxpayers.” 

“Nothing to worry about then. 
ahead as usual.’’ 

“Briggs is out for justice of the peace.” 

Marty Rooney smiled. 


Go 


qIr 


T WAS some three days later that Caleb 

Hope was asked to call at one of Luxor’s 
boarding houses to interview a possible 
client, a man named Maddock who had 
been injured while working on a peeler:at 
Marty Rooney’s mill. Caleb found the 
man groaning in bed. It appeared that 
both knees had been dislocated and that 
possible internal injuries were present. 
Rooney, making claim the accident was the 
fault of Maddock’s carelessness, refused to 
make any settlement. 

Caleb interviewed the physician, an old 
practitioner whose character was above re- 
proach, and was assured the injuries were 
genuine. Dislocations had been present 
and symptoms pointed to internal injury. 

Although Caleb was no more prepossessed 
in favor of Maddock’s teeth than another 
might have been, he undertook the prose- 
cution of the matter and duly filed his 
action. Mr. Melvin Palmer might have 
been seen that eyening evidencing satisfac- 
tion; indeed, he was so pleased with himself 
that he took the liberty of calling at Marty 
Rooney’s home to receive the commenda- 
tion he felt was his due. Mr. Rooney was 
not at home, though expected momentarily, 
but Phidias Plumm, county supervisor and 
general political manager for Marty, was 
there to keep an appointment with his 
principal. The pair sat upon the piazza, 
and because they followed the same line of 
endeavor with the same commendable 
objects in view, there was no secrecy be- 
tween them. 

“Well,” said Melvin with justifiable 
pride, “I got a good job finished up today.” 

““Anythin’ I’m interested in?”’ 

“Probably will be before she’s cleaned 
up. It’s that young lawyer feller that talks 
like a lunatic.” 

“He ain’t a lunatic, from all I kin gather. 
Folks is sayin’ he’s smarter’n a steel trap, 
though lazy.” 

“Terrible melon) lookin’,’ 
vin. 

“Can’t allus jedge by the looks,” said 
Phidias. ‘‘I knowed a cross-eyed feller 
once that could read a cribbage hand as 
quick’s the next one.” 

“T kind of cal’lated he was too smart to 
stay round,’ Melvin said, taking what 
credit was to be had for sapience. ‘So I 
been contrivin’, and now it’s skedaddle or 
bust for him.” 

“No! Put you on that kind of a job, and 
I dunno where’s your equal.” 

“The least that happens to Hoes is 
gittin’ disbarred.”’ 

“And that’s wuss’n jail to a lawyer, 
hain’t it?”’ 

“Teach folks not to meddle,” Melvin 
said virtuously. ‘‘I can’t tell even you jest 
what I contrived, but it’ll stick, and he 
won’t never know what struck him. You’ll 
know it when it comes off.”’ 

“And I cal’late I’ll recognize your hand- 
writin’,’’ said Phidias. 

“About the neatest thing I ever done,” 
Melvin admitted. 

“You didn’t really ketch him in suthin 
crooked?” 


* said Mel- 


” 
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“Ann, I’m in love with these walls of yours. That rough finish to the plaster is just 
too charming for words. Isn't it a shame that they won't always be so nice?” “Oh, but 
they will, Sara! Underneath there’s a reinforcement of steel the same as in our concrete 
sidewalks. You know Jim—he’s smart about getting good things.” “Indeed he is. Til 
not forget a certain bright June day when he got a certain lovely lady who is always nice.” 


plaster walls and ceilings from cracking 

and falling. There is no trick to it, either. 
It is simply a matter of reinforcing the plaster 
so that it cannot crack or loosen and fall. 


Do it this easy way. Nail P-Two-Fourteen 
National Steel Fabric direct to the joists and 
studs, or to the old work. Over this base apply 
the plaster in plain or troweled finish, white or 
tinted, as you like. And there it is—no secret 
or trick at all; just reinforcement. 


“Tints is no great secret about keeping 


Reinforcing the plaster 
on your walls and ceil- 
ings 18 insuring the same 
permanency as the rein- 
forced concrete and ce- 
ment work in great build- 
ings, dams and. bridges. 
Permanency in your 
walls and ceilings 18 as 
vital a matter as it is in 
the miles upon miles of 
reinforced concrete roads 
over which you drive your 
motor car. 


No more cracks. No more falling plaster. So, 
of course, your walls and ceilings will always 
be good looking . . nice, as Ann said. 

Mail the coupon. It will bring you complete 
information and illustrations that show how 
easily you can obtain permanently good look- 
ing interiors. 


ESELO WA L 
STEEL FABRIC 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
725 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me information regarding Reinforced Plaster Construction. 
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The Little Gan 


that holds a 
core of Spares 


UNCTURES and blow-outs, like rain drops, seldom 
come singly, and one spare is often not enough. 


But with a can of Las-Stik in your tool-box you'll be ready 
for the emergency when your spare is in use and you have 
another flat. 


Without heat, special tools, or appliances, you can quickly 
and permanently repair any puncture, or blow-out with Las- 
Stik, even those long splits along the inside seam of the 
tube. Simply clean around the hole, apply a thin coating of 
the Las-Stik liquid gum, and put the patch in place—in 
three minutes by your watch the job is done. 


Made of pure rubber, Las-Stik stretches with the tube and 
won't creep or pull loose. The heat of the road fuses and 
welds it so that it is as much an integral part of the tube as 
any tire shop repair. 


Put a can of Las-Stik in your tool-box today. Then, like your 
liability or fire insurance it will be there when needed— 
you'll never walk or ride on the rim because of tire trouble. 
The 50 cent package contains enough material for many 
emergencies. Packed in the red and blue metal can, Las- 
Stik keeps fresh indefinitely. At your dealer’s or by mail. 


Simply clean around the Apply a thin coating of 


Slap on the patch and the 
break. the gum. 


job is done. 


_Las-Stik Casing Plaster 


For casing breaks there’s nothing like the Las- 
Stik Casing Plaster. It is made of three thick- 
nesses of casing material to reinforce around the 
break, and a thick cap of uncured white gum to 
plug up the hole. The pressure of the road forces 
this gum into the break and the heat of travel 
seals it into place. In three sizes for half inch, 
inch, and larger holes, 25, 50 and 75 cents. 


THE LAS-STIK PATCH MFG..CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
Jos. St. Mars, Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 


PATCHES “/RE REPAIRS 


| interested Seena. 


‘| whisked past the hotel. 
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“Him! From all I kin find out, he’s too 
blamed honest to git along good. But 
folks’ll credit it after this here comes out. 
No, sir, that young feller’s done for good.” 

“Hain’t no other way to handle sich a 
situation,’’ said Phidias. 

“‘He fell into it jest like an apple into a 
basket,’’ Melvin said pridefully. 

“You allus was a shrewd one,”’ admired 
Phidias, ‘‘and this here Hope ain’t easy to 
bamboozle, neither.” 

“Hush! Here comes Marty. Mum’s the 
word.”’ Mr. Palmer did not desire his em- 
ployer to debit him with a ball-bearing 
tongue. 

- As Marty mounted the porch, smiling his 
greetings, Seena Rooney arose unostenta- 
tiously from the davenport just under the 
window where Melvin and Phidias had 
gossiped. She slipped quietly out of the 
room and upstairs, where she seated herself 
in a comfortable chair to reflect. 

Seena was a spoiled young person, and 
willful. The world was her apple at which 
she nibbled at will and then threw away a 
generous core, but for all that, nothing ailed 
her mental processes. She had not meant 
to be an eavesdropper, but the mention of 
Caleb Hope’s name had arrested her. He 
Everything about him 
interested and puzzled her. It is true she 
despised him as she never had despised any 
other young man, and felt herself firmly 
justified in doingso. But he was funny. 
That was her word, and by it she did not 
mean humorous. He wasa queer hat. That 
was another of her descriptions, and*she 
was honestly curious to know what was the 
matter with any respectably aged male 
who did not surrender without battle to her 
charm. 

But if she despised Caleb Hope, she 
loathed Melvin Palmer. There was some- 
thing crawly about this employe of her 
uncle’s, and she never had been at pains to 
conceal it, as she was never at pains to con- 
ceal anything. 

Curiously enough, she thought in a con- 
tradiction of terms. She said she despised 
Caleb, but she did not find him despicable. 
Not as she found Melvin despicable. This 
Hope person had atrocious manners and no 
conception of the way to treat a young lady, 
but there was something about him. .. . 
She wondered if he ever smiled. Of course 
he was awfully tall and thin, but there was 
asort of distinguished look about him. She 
nodded at that. He had the look of an 
individual. 

But this was carrying her far from the 
context. Apparently Melvin Palmer had a 
grudge against Caleb and was scheming to 
get even. Caleb was honest. Melvin had 
accused him of that as if it were a blemish. 
But he was to be given his choice between 
flight or prison—so Seena understood it— 
or disbarment as an attorney. 

She was an imperious young person, care- 
less of the rights of others, and selfish by 
training and environment, but she thought 
straight and had a tender code of honor all 
her own. She had constructed her own 
philosophy out of her own reflections added 
to ample reading—much of which was ro- 
mantic. She doted on costume novels of 
slender sword blades and chivalry. Indeed, 
she was a highly complicated mechanism, 
but lacking in that device so important to 
steam engines—the governor. 

There was no question in her mind as to 
whether she would do something about it; 
she always did something about everything. 
Her brief hesitation was as to what to do. 
And most of that time was taken up not 
with the previous question but with specu- 
lations upon the occult character of the 
nonadmiring Mr. Hope. As soon as she 
found a second’s leisure she made up her 
mind—and put on her hat at the same 
instant. 

Two minutes later she was driving her 
car furiously down the hill toward Caleb’s 
office... The door was closed and he was not 
there. She knew where he lived, and 
He was standing 
on the sidewalk. Seena drew up with a 
slam and a skid. 

“Get in,”’ she said imperiously. 


August 14, 19 


“To what purpose?” asked Caleb. 

“Get in at once,’’ she said. 

He lifted his eyebrows, but obey 
Seena hurled in her gears and careened 
the road. 

“Tf your object,” said Caleb, “Is m: 
hem, there is a telegraph pole.”’ 

“Bestill!” she snapped. “I’m thinkin, 

The look of melancholy which sat uy 
his rather fine features deepened until 
became one almost of profound grief, but 
held his tongue. Presently she slowed do 
and Caleb drew a relieved breath. 

“Somehow,” she said abruptly, “you 
made a fool of yourself.” 

““A man may make a fool of himself in 
many ways,” he complained. ““Daihe 
omitted one or two.” 

“T suppose you’d like to be disbarre 
she said. 

A tiny crease appeared between his e 
and vanished, but he did not look at her 

“You might go on from there,” he sa 

“unless you feel that is a complete obser 
tion and covers the subject.” 

“Tt doesn’t even scratch the surface 
she said. ‘What have you done today {| 
you can be disbarred for, or sent to i 

“Ts it a conundrum?” P 

“Tf you’re not a complete idiot, you 
see I am serious.’ 

He made no reply, but his sence wa 
the nature of an apology. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, and that’s the 
shesaid. “Anyhow, Iloathe Melvin 4 
He crawls.” 

“With a wriggly, wriggly motion,” ay 
Caleb. i 

“T heard him boast just now that: 
must either run or bust,’’ she said. 4 
can have you disbarred: He’s combel | 
it—that was his hateful word. . . . /| 
that’s all I know.” 

“It’s quite a lot of knowledge,” cil 
said. ‘A great deal of knowledge. /| 
where did you hear this? —if I may ask. 

“He was talking to Phidias Plu 
uncle’s piazza.’ : | 

“Of course,” Caleb said, ‘Mr. Roo 
was not there.” 

“Certainly not. Do you think Pal. 
would have dared to mention such a sni 
ing underhanded thing in uncle’s present | 

“Miss Rooney,” said Caleb, “TI #1! 
you’d better drive me back, or let me | 
here. . . . May I ask why you a ke 
this?” op | 

Her eyes snapped. They were black: % 
and their snapping potentialities 1) 
abundant. ai 

“T don’t like you. I never shall like) } 
I never want anything to do with Jar 
I hate anything sneaking.” 

He dropped his chin on his chest i 
whistled between his teeth until 
quivered with irritation. f ! 

“Miss Rooney,” he said presently’ 
don’t like you either. I really don 

She interrupted imperiously, “‘ W 

“For a variety of reasons—one 
is that you are offensively pretty 
like pretty girls. f But Ww 
about to say 

“Why else don’ t you like me? 

He sighed. ‘‘Because,” he said 
manifestations are so gummed 1 
ego.”’ He checked that off on 
“Because you ramp around 
checked that off. ‘‘ Because yo 
over other folks. In short, Miss” 
because you are a spoiled brat—if 
what I mean.’ inte 

“T do!” she said savagely. | 

“But what I wished to say ——” 

“T don’t care what you wished to!” 

or was that, in spite of these se 
and doubtless incurable defects, I’m } 
goned if I don’t admire you to beai/ 
band.” 

In that instant he was a different 
vidual, different in face, in voice, in spe¢! 
a curiously boyish and appealing indivi! 
It was as though he laid down a mas? 
an instant and then whisked it on al 
She gasped. 

“And,” he said, “Tm grateful toy 
Good evening.” f 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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NYBODY under twenty 
will tell you that mu- 
sic isn’t music unless 
you can sing to it, 


hand only; and Small Uprights 
for hand playing. Several models 
are illustrated on this page. 
Each Gulbransen Piano rep- 
ance to 1t—or play it yourself. resents the utmost value in tonal 
Youth wants to do things. a quality, responsive action, and 
: Perhaps that explains the beautiful appearance. Each bears 
ypularity of the Gulbransen - the personal guarantee of the 
egistering Piano with the E b d l world’s largest maker of fine 
yung folks. It gives them the Vv © ry O y a Nn eal ie pianos. roe your protection 


ind of music they like. 


the price of each instrument is 


When they play it they get k h : stamped on the back at the 
1 the thrill, all the enjoy- flO WV S t 1S factory. 
ent of hand playing. It isa A small cash payment will 


prfect accompaniment for sing- r put any Gulbransen Piano in 
ig. It is rea] music for dancing. {. Wome parents don al your home. Subsequent pay- 
It makes home interesting. ments to suit your convenience. 
The Gulbransen’s special, | Allowance will bemade for your 
tented Registering feature enables you to Your children will find the Gulbransen _ present piano or other musical instrument. 
wtro) its playing. To register precisely a never ending source of delight. 

| P bisa“ & e is 3 oa delight It will The Gulbransen Grand for hand playing (illustrated) is 

yur individual touch, your expression, help to make your home a place where $785. This model is a full-sized, full-toned instrument of 

mur feeling. ThisistrueoftheGulbransen young folks love to gather. It will draw superb quality and exquisite finish. You can take a profes- 

} bh 1 : re ind h i ; litel tah And sional’s pride in its rich tonal quality and sensitive action; 
ione—t € on yi plano Or 1tS kind 1n the nome ties a little tig ter. n you Caf its beauty will enchant you. Also made as a Registering 
orld. And that is why it is the largest so easily own one! Grand, $1275 


[ling piano in America today. There is a complete line of Gulbransen 


Brtow. There i ida upright Registering models, playable Pianos, including the Registering Uprights 

| * i by ~ or by roll. Community, $450; Suburban and Grands, played both byroll and by hand; 
illustrated), $530; Country Seat, $615; White House, : . 

| $700; Colonial, $595. Straight Uprights and Grands, played by 


There are three full-size Gulbransen uprights, played by Sage aeeeee aaMNU A cena setae cenesan acts den sdenGnenseenes ne tenntestnadaaaet ast wecsen ssesehsarnenseevadreacysackepaes 
hand only: Style W, $440; Style S, $350; Style C, $295. The National Association of Piano Tuners recommends that your 


piano be tuned from two to four times a year. Your Gulbransen 
deserves this care 


‘ULBRANSEN 


--- PIANOS +> 


FREE BOOK of ay ia 


Our new illustrated Book, ‘Good Times with Your Gul- 
bransen,’’ contains many clever suggestions for parties, 
home entertainments, “‘sings,”’ etc. Also interesting infor- , Good Himes with 
mation which will help you to understand, enjoy, and dis- | Yur Gulbransen | 


al 
ise | 


r 
| 
4 


cuss music of all periods. Mail the coupon for it now! 
OR rawr eden ner n en senenaetns ed ene beesaesaeewesnsecnaestsn san ecs ees nesses snenaeteasntacenasmensasescssucsasesecs GUEBBANSEN | ee 
| 
Gurpransen Company, Dept. 8, ec vrererone 
Ricur. The Gulbransen Small Upright, for hand playing, 3232 Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. eh aeaiabalie 2a 


45 nationally priced at $295. Its height is only 3 feet, 814 
~ inches, yet its tone is such as you would expect to find only 
in pianos of a much larger size. Beautifully finished. A 
Gulbransen quality product throughout—for less than $300! 


Please send me without obligation your free book, “‘Good Times with 
Your Gulbransen.”’ 
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[or ten_years General has 

sailed straight in its course | 

on calm seas and rough-- Ng 

—-> piloted always by a Be 

belief in its original policy 
ng 


= OOD-WILL is an asset slow to build, but once 
© settled on the solid foundation of public confi- 
~<== dence it becomes an incentive to progress and 
= an obligation too great to ignore. 

ey © That is why the original idea on which this com- ~ 
awe pany was founded has become more and more 
a conviction. It is the reason there is no temptation great 
enough, no exigency sufficient.to turn this company from its 
course, its steadfast policy of never tampering with quality. 
It is the reason that in a brief period of ten years General 
has gained its outstanding position in cat owner preference 
and quality leadership in the industry. | 
Today, when car owners have a watchful eye on quality, 
General stands out among tire values—fortified by a known 
policy and a record of service that has proved its ultimate 
economy to millions by giving almost unbelievable mile- 


age, comfort and safety. 7 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

Before she could do more than turn her 
ad, he had leaped from the car and was 
ulking rapidly across the road toward the 
nce, over which he climbed to disappear 
the woods. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, and her cheeks 
re very red, ‘‘of all things!’’ Which, if 
u study and analyze it, was somewhat 
adequate. 

Iv 

YALEB walked through the woods until 
J he came to a tree suitable for loafing 
irposes. Under this he sat on a bed of 
sasant moss and went on a mental ex- 
rsion, which must have been of an ar- 
mentative nature, because.at the end he 
id aloud and audibly, “‘But anyhow she 
a brat!” 
Having delivered himself of this senti- 
ent, he got up again, to the disgruntle- 
nt of a red squirrel, which followed him 
ring the remainder of his stroll, swearing 
him and calling him very irritating 
mes, and warning all the rest of the in- 
bitants of the woods that here came a 
reputable person whom all good folks 
yuld do well to avoid. 
He entered town from the south and 
untered down Main Street until he came 
his office, whose door he unlocked and 
tered, and there at his desk he sat while 
went over in detail his actions since 
riving in Luxor, to determine just where 
d when he had placed himself in the 
nds of the enemy. But as he checked 
er his conduct, Seena Rooney, in her 
asterful way, persisted in intruding. He 
rew her out by the heels again and again, 
d then gave in to her. 

“All right,” he said mentally and rue- 
lly, ‘‘get it over with and then go home 
your knitting, or whatever it is you do.” 
hereupon he permitted himself to think 
her for half an hour by his watch, but 
anged none of his conclusions. She re- 
uined a brat, though a gentlemanly sort 
brat for a girl. And he was sorry for her 
ien she should make the discovery that 
icle Marty was not the genial, high- 
nmded gentleman she believed. ‘“She’s 
tite, but she’s been painted over with 
odads and what nots,” he said, ‘‘and the 
td knows I haven’t time or energy to 
‘ape ’em off and get down to the original 
or.” In short, his conclusion was that 
ymen didn’t belong. Not that he was a 
#man hater; he was filled only with the 
fision that he could ignore them. 
Having finished with Seena for the day, 
| took up what he believed to be more 
‘portant matters, with the result that he 
‘ote three letters and dropped in to see 
iks Baker, president of the First Voters’ 
ague. : 

“Jinks,” he said, “when do you take 
le to the Nelson property?” 
“Monday.” 
‘How about that vacant lot next door?” 
“Two hundred dollars.” 
“Buy it for the auxiliary.” 
“Sure. Say, when kin I tell the 
ys you're back of this?” 
‘Maybe never.” 
“Tt’ll be a help. They kind of look up to 
he 
“Can you find half a dozen of them to do 
a favor?” 
“Sure. Who d’ye want bashed?” 
“Nothing so enjoyable. Put a bed in 
clubhouse Monday.” 
“Goin’ to sleep there?” 
‘No, but I figure on entertaining a 
’nd—I think.” 
“It’s done.” 
‘Tl be away a day or two.” 
“We'll keep an eye on things.” 
Be wire if I need anything. Good-by, 
is.’ 
“S’long, Caleb.” . 
Jaleb disappeared from Luxor for four 
v8. On his return he found bulky mail, 
‘ich he opened, read with care and, with 
ecial attention to the photographs, in- 
hed and filed away in his safety-deposit 
< in the bank. 
(wo days later Luxor seethed with a 
ty. Charges of fraud had been laid 
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before the Bar Association against Caleb 
Hope by Marty Rooney. He had brought 
to town a professional accident faker, by 
name Maddock, a man who could dislocate 
his joints at will and had earned a living in 
this novel manner for years. This man had 
feigned injury in Marty’s mill and sued for 
damages. A confession had been extorted 
from the man in which he said that he and 
Caleb were to share equally in any sums 
received —— And Maddock had dis- 
appeared. 

It seems to be axiomatic that out of a 
hundred individuals, fifty-one, to be con- 
servative, will believe a lie and reject the 
truth. You have but to bring against a 
person ora proposition, a charge, no matter 
how false, to gain adherents. So the town 
divided itself, and seethed and battled over 
the matter. Caleb did not seethe or battle. 
He seemed only a trifle more melancholy 
than before. 

On the same day Caleb and Marty 
Rooney received notice that there would 
be a hearing before the committee of the 
Bar Association at the county seat. The 
date did not please Mr. Rooney, because 
it fell on the day of the village caucus, when 
he desired greatly to be present at. the 
throttle of his machine. It seemed neither 
to please nor to displease Caleb. Once he 
encountered Seena on the street, to be 
stopped by her in her imperious manner. 

“T warned you,” she said, taking the 
high tone with him. ‘“‘Why didn’t you do 
something?” 

“There didn’t seem much to do,’ he 
said. “Besides,” he added, ‘‘this may not 
be the celebration Mr. Palmer referred to. 
Maybe they’ve actually caught me at it.” 

““Nonsense!”’ she said. 

“Thank you kindly,” he said. 

“Your manners,” she said, “are atro- 
cious, but you are honest.” 

“T wonder,” he said musingly; and then 
curiously—‘“‘ How do you know?” 

She lifted her shoulders. ‘I’ve told 
uncle it was a plot, but he just laughs at 
me. I hate underhandedness. I’m going 
to that trial, or whatever it is, and tell what 
I heard.” 

“No,” he said. 

“T shall. I won’t have such things go- 
ing on.” 

“T’m grateful,” he said, “‘but there are 
reasons. You would do harm.” 

‘“All the same, I’ll be there, and if I 
think best, nobody can stop my telling.” 

“Probably not,” he said mildly, and she 
flushed so that she became even more at- 
tractive than before. Then, with chin very 
high, she walked past him and onward 
down the street. 

On the morning of the caucus Caleb held 
a few minutes’ conversation with Jinks 
Baker, president of the First Voters; then 
he was driven to the county seat, where the 
hearing was to commence at ten o’clock. 
Mr. Rooney was there in the courthouse, as 
were Mr. Palmer and divers others whose 
testimony was to be damningly forthcom- 
ing. 

Mr. Everett, president of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, was there with his committee; but 
there were delays and interruptions, so 
that the business of the day could not be 
reached before noon. 

Then, sitting in the circuit-court room, 
the matter proceeded. Testimony was 
taken for two hours; even the affidavit of 
Mr. Maddock, confessing his guilt and 
implicating Caleb, was read without objec- 
tion. It was not a formal trial, but a pro- 
cedure before a Bar Association committee, 
be it understood. Caleb was not fighting 
in his own defense. 

The adverse case was in and Mr. Everett 
turned to Caleb. 

“Young man,” he said, “now is your 
opportunity.” 

“T have but two witnesses, Mr. Everett, 
but I ask that they be heard privately.” 

“For what reason?” 

“T think I am within my rights, 
Caleb. 

“Very well, sir. Will Mr. Rooney, Mr. 
Palmer and the members of the committee 
step into the judge’s chambers?” 


” 


said 
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He could be so attractive 


What was it that kept him socially submerged ? 


ALL—slender—good 

features. An interesting 
talker—an excellent dancer. 
Yet somehow he seldom held 
the interest of any girl for 
long. 

He was fairly popular with 
men—but girls would look 
him over carefully and then 
just as carefully overlook him. 
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A great many young men 
are inclined to have a grimy- 
looking skin spotted with 
blackheads and dull in 
appearance. Few real- 
ize that this hinders 
their success in life. 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream helps you over- 
come this handicap by 
giving you a Clear, 
ruddy complexion. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
VW of a 60c jar for 10c 


For 10c we send a 
special trial tube 
containing one-third 
of contents of a regu- 
lar 60c jar. Contains 
sufficient Pompeian 
Massage Cream to 
test thoroughly its 
wonderful fenetite: 
Positively only one 
trial tube to a family 
on. this exceptional 
offer. 


Clears the Skin. 
Massage Cream thoroughly 
cleanses the pores. It gets 
down below the surface. It 
removes the imbedded dust 
and dirt that soap and water 
miss. It helps to clear up 
blackheads and pimples by 
stimulating healthy circulation, 
and by keeping the skin clean 
and the pores open. 

Easy to Use. After shaving 
or washing, rub the cream in 
gently. Continue rubbing and 
it rolls out, bringing with it 
all the dirt, grime, and 
skinimpurities. The re- 
sult is—a clean, healthy 
skin with clear glow- 
ing color. 


Pompeian 


Use Pompezan Massage 
Cream regularly at home 
—then you'll get the full 
benefit. At all druggists’. 


: THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 

> Dept. D-11, Cleveland, O. 

‘Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for lib- 
: eral sample of Pompeian Massage Cream. 
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“Tf guests had wings’ — 
said a weary hostess 


And then she entertained one who had! 


HE had had a succession of 
guests, all very charming peo- 
ple, but requiring a lot of entertain- 
ing. Then came her 
““in-laws’’—who 
were the most love- 
able people in the 
world, but they had 
such different ideas 
about life that she 
was quite worn out 
with her effort to 
amuse them. 

“Tf guests only 
had wings,’’ she 
sighed. 

Then her oldest friend wrote her. 
“T can’t visit you myself this sum- 
mer, so I am sending you Dicky, the 
sweetest singer of all my canaries. 
You'll find him a most unusual 
guest.” 


She was worn out try- 
ing to amuse them. 


The winged guest 
arrives! 
“At last I am get- 


ting my wish,” she 
laughed. “For be- 
hold: a guest with 


wings!” 

But she soon 
found that the most 
remarkable thing about her guest 
was not his wings. 

It was his contagious joy. He 
greeted every day, and everyone who 
came into the house, with a song. 


. 


Hendryx cages finished in 
DuPont Duco are carried in 
stock in the following shades: 
Old Ivory, Etruscan Bronze, 
Pompetian Green, Naxis 
Green, Persian Silver, Ebony 
and Gold. Other shades can 
be procured on special order. 


iN 


“TI am getting my wish,” she laughed. 
“A guest with wings.” 


His joy was contagious. No one 
could get the blues around him. 
And so one more woman learned 
how much joy and 
contentment a_ lit- 
tle pet canary can 
bring into the home. 
They are almost no 
trouble to care for 
and any local bird 
store will keep them 
when you are away 
from home. 


His joy was 
contagious. 


Just be sure to buy 
a Hendryx Home for your bird 


The best home for your bird, from the stand- 
point of beauty and comfort, always bears 
the name of Hendryx, for this company has 
designed bird homes for fifty-six years. They 
are priced from $2.00 to $150.00, stands 
from $2.50 to $25.00. 

Almost all bird stores, furniture stores, 
hardware stores, florists and most depart- 


ment stores will show you the lovely new 


Hendryx bird homes in genu- 
ine Pyralin or Duco-finished; 
designed in lovely color com- 
binations to harmonize with 
any type of interior. 


In the Bird Store 


“T do wish that a sweet little girl like that 
would take me home to live with her,” said 
the Littlest Bird, after a little girl with can- 
ary-colored curls had just been talking to 
him in the bird store. “I could sing to her, 
and she would talk to me, and how happy 
we could both be!” 

“She has a pet canary now, and he is 
sick,” said the Wise Old Bird. ‘‘I heard her 
mother talking to the Bird Man, and he 
advised her to buy a new Hendryx bird 
home for him. I am sure that he’ll be all 
right now. Nothing makes a bird feel better 
than a pretty Hendryx home.” 


" BIRD 
CAGES 


New Haven, Conn., fon a compli- 
“The Feathered Philosopher,” 


pF REG. U.S PAT OFF 


FENDRY 


Since 1869 


Write to The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., 
mentary copy of the interesting booklet, 


and what he taught about life, cheerfulness, human happiness and love. 
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DIES BEBE BISBEE 


The little party filed into the judge’s 
office and were seated. 

“‘T have present two witnesses,’’ Caleb 
said wearily, ‘“‘but it may suffice to call 
one.” He stepped to the door and called, 
‘Bring him in, Jinks.’ 

Then appeared, tight in the grip of Jinks 
Baker and another, the lately disappeared 
Mr. Maddock. 

Marty Rooney’s color heightened, but 
Mr. Palmer seemed suddenly very uncom- 
fortable indeed. 

“This,’’ said Caleb, ‘“‘is my late client. 
His testimony is not especially credible, but 
I have corroboration if it is required.’”” He 
turned to Mr. Rooney. “Mr. Maddock 
did not disappear, as arranged. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have been boarding him for 
some days—against his will, I admit, but 
none the less boarding him.” 

‘“*Proceed,”’ said Mr. Everett. 

“Mr. Maddock acted in good faith,’ 
Caleb went on. “‘He intended virtuously 
to vanish. But some friends of mine, 
among them Mr. Baker here, interfered. 
I may say that Mr. Maddock is in a chas- 
tened frame of mind. He has been sleeping 
in the new clubhouse of the First Voters, 
Mr. Rooney. Now to your mutton, 
Maddock.” 

“Tt was a frame-up,’”’ Maddock said 
huskily. ‘‘That feller there hired me to do 
it. They wanted to git rid of this young 
feller here.’’ He pointed first to Mr. 
Palmer, then to Caleb. “I got a thousand 
dollars for it.” 

“Here it is,’’ said Caleb, laying a packet 
of bills on the table. 

“That feller’’—again Maddock pointed 
at Palmer—‘“‘hunted me up in Boston and 
hired me.” 

“Likely story,” said Rooney. 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Rooney, it is not 
unsupported,” said Mr. Everett. ‘“‘The 
Bar Association has had in its possession 
all the facts for some time—some days 
before your charges were preferred. Mr. 
Hope communicated with the insurance 
companies, and they returned full informa- 
tion about this man, with photographs. 
Maddock has been under observation. In 
short, it seems Mr. Hope anticipated this 
matter, and instead of falling into the trap 
prepared, became himself the proprietor 
of a snare. A detective of the insurance 
companies is present who saw your Mr. 
Palmer and Maddock in conference in 
Boston. Indeed, Mr. Hope seems to have 
a very excellent cause of action against 
you for conspiracy. I shall be glad to act 
on his behalf.” 

Caleb shook his head. ‘“‘There will be 
no actions, either civil or criminal, for ex- 
cellent and conclusive reasons—provided 
Mr. Rooney lets the light of reason shine 
upon him. Otherwise we shall march with 
horse, foot and artillery to battle.’’ 

“See reason—how?”’ Marty asked. 

““A signed confession, witnessed by the 
gentlemen present. I have it typed in due 
form.” 

“No!” said Marty. 

“Which,” said Caleb, ‘‘I shall preserve 
in a safety-deposit box as insurance against 
another such pleasure excursion. It is my 
desire as much as yours to keep this matter 
private. I agree, and I believe my word is 
good even with you, never to use this con- 
fession unless you move against me again 
in some such way as this. As for my own 
exoneration, the Bar Association will do 
that, and a confession of Maddock’s will 
be published in which your name does not 
occur.” 

Marty eyed the young man with some 
bewilderment. ‘‘Hope,’’ he said, “it looks 
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like you’ve got me down. What T- 
understand is why you don’t sock m 
the nose. I don’t make you out.”’ 

Caleb sighed wearily. ‘I’m not vine ; 
tive by nature,’’ he said, for it was not fo 
such as he to admit that he was holding 
hand because of a girl—because he 
himself bound to spare this man be 
warning of Marty’s plot had come to 
from Seena. Of this, if he could prevent it. 
she should never hear. 

‘Here is the document,” he said, to 
it before Rooney. 

“T’ll sign,’ said that gentleman. 
don’t believe you could get me in 
county, even as things stand. But 
licked. I sign.” \ 

The telephone rang. “Call for 
Rooney,” said a clerk through th 
Marty lifted the desk phone. “Ro 
speaking. . hea ae 
that?”’ He turned suddenly to p 
Caleb. ‘‘Caucus over, is it? . .72 
I wasn’t there, so that’s that.” 

He turned to Caleb. ‘“Did you have 
hearing set for today on purpose 
asked, not without a trace of admirati 
his voice. 

“T figured,” said Caleb, ‘‘to a“ in all 
the by-products.” 

“‘T suppose you know then,” said M 
“that Mr. Briggs is nominated for ju 
of the peace.” “ 

“T rather imagined he would be.” 

“And the First Voters’ League is p; 
ing the streets with a brass band and 
parencies with your name on them.” | 

Caleb frowned upon Jinks Baker 
“How’s that—my name?” 

“iY donedten said Jinks, ‘ 
hind what I done.” AZ 

Caleb lifted his shoulders. ‘‘ Well,” 
said to Rooney, ‘‘we’ll have some po 
in Luxor from now on. But no stabbi 
the back, if you don’t mind.” 

“The boys want you to hurry back 
said Jinks. 

Caleb bowed to the committee, 
you, gentlemen,” he said. “And r 
going.’ ‘ 

He walked through the court room an 
there he came face to face with Seena 

““What—what happened?” she 

‘“My execution has been postponed, 
said rather lugubriously. i 

“You are vindicated?” f 

“Why, you see,”’ said Caleb, “‘your1 
was convinced there was a sort of a 
kettle of fish being cooked, and he ¢ 
stop to it.” 

“T knew he would,” 
you owe it to him.” 

“After what you might call a fas 
said Caleb. 

He passed on, while Jinks Baker 
him furtively, opening his mouth to 
every now and then, but closing it 2 
without words. Finally he could s 
no longer. 

‘Ts she the reason you let Marty 
he demanded. ee 

“Jinks,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘you’re in 
bacco business.” _ 

‘Sure thing.” 

“Do you read Mr. Kipling?” 

“No. Never heard tell of him.” 

“Every tobacconist should read 
He wrote a great slogan for cigar ste 

“T hain’t familiar with it. What 1 

““ And a woman is only a wom 
good cigar is a smoke,’”’ quoted C 

“Dog-gone!’’ said Jinks, lost in 
tion of this sentiment. “I’m a-g 
stick that in my winder.” ’ 

He did not observe that Cale 
begged the question. 


‘and I stand be 


said Seena, “ 
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Adds: 


Over 50,000 concerns 
have purchased SUND- 
STRAND machines 
Since the new models 
with direct subtraction 
were introduced. 


HERE is no longer any reason for being satished with a machine 

q which only adds. The NEW SUNDSTRAND subtracts and multi- 

_ plies as speedily and easily as it adds. Moreover, Sundstrand is Simple— 

_ only ten keys to operate; Fast—no human hand can tax fcaa _ 
its speed; Portable—even a girl can easily carry it; Eco- SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE BO, 

- nomical—8 column capacity (adds up to $1,000, 000. 00) | GOS Batt nformation. 

_ only $125. Model 8024, with full credit balance feature | ,.., ee 

’ pi in addition to direct subtraction, $150. ba | tiem 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | Address — 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 


OOK KEEPING. ADDING, CALCULATING MACHINES 


| 
| 
re 


Town. State. 
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Watch the trunks— 
off the ships— 

at the stations— 
on baggage trucks— 
why do Hartmanns 
predominate? =m) 


Users know. os 


Now Ready for School— "28a 


Hartmann Student Specials > sa 


LL over America, Hartmann dealers are now 
showing Hartmann Student Specials — especially 
designed and built for students’ use. 


They are really unusual trunks—in quality and 
value—convenience and utility. 


Pilfer proof and wrinkle free—they are priced so the 
young folks can own a trunk that is distinctive—a 
real source of pride. 


And long after school days are past, these convenient 
wardrobes will still be in active service. They are 
built to wear—and satisfy. 


The Hartmann dealer in your town—a reliable re- 
tailer—shows these trunks in a variety of sizes, styles 
and finishes. 


It will pay you to see a Hartmann before you buy. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co,, Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


One of the Special Student Trunks now on 
display at Hartmann dealers’, everywhere 


© 1926, by Hartmann Trunk Co, 
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‘1G JOHRNNY’S BEHAVIOR | 


(Continued from Page 37) 


est parents, judges and even the average 
\edical practitioners know no more about 
than they know of the atmospheric con- 
itions on Mars—there were two common 
ethods of dealing with Johnny’s behavior; 
oth methods utterly unscientific; both 
lures in working cures, because neither 
othered its head about causations. One 
ethod, the most ancient in the world, was 
vat of punishment and compulsion. The 
ther was that of overleniency and pardon. 
he first is masculine; the second is femi- 
ine. Punish Johnny, or forgive him. Beat 
im, or weep over him, caress him, shower 
im with tenderness. Lock him up, stick 
im in jail, or defend him passionately from 
{ose inhuman monsters who dare declare 
iat Johnny is spoiled, a limb of Satan, a 
enace and a pest. Look around you and 
bserve how often one or the other of these 
wo unscientific methods has been used on 
1e delinquent Johnnies in your town. How 
‘ten have they actually cured Johnny’s 
mp, his antisocial behavior? Sometimes, 
is true, Johnny has pulled through despite 
ie treatment, just as patients are not 
ways killed by malpracticing physicians, 
ature is tough, and it has a strong pre- 
isposition toward health, physical and 
iental, or we would all have gone to the 
owwows long ago. 
But let us take a typical case, with typi- 
il treatment, from among those which 
ut the calendars of our juvenile courts. 
aeny is a bright boy, but what is known 
;a holy terror, a social rebel, a thief, a 
ngster; of violent, undisciplined temper, 
xin and arrogant; a young anarchist, with 
s hand lifted against law and authority; a 
indit in embryo. He has ‘‘a mad”’ on the 
nitor who dragged him, fighting like a 
ildeat, from the schoolroom; he lies in 
ait to shoot him up, to make him a 
yspital case. 
Father, a good citizen, has beaten his 
fspring until his strong right arm is lame. 
lother has wept, prayed, exhorted, and 
cretly fondled her little black sheep. But 
\e little black sheep keeps right on his 
urky way. He is arrested for stealing and 
‘summoned before the judge. 


| The Limp Becomes Permanent 


'The father, choked with grief and shame, 
sys: “‘I want my boy to be a doctor, but 
|. wants to bea thief.’’ Mother sobs audi- 
ly in court. Johnny whispers savagely, 
Shut up!” He faces the judge with a 
(itter in his eye. The judge, a fine, hu- 
lane man, noting that Johnny is a bright, 
ttractive lad, lets him off with a warning, 
le says in effect: ‘Don’t limp any more, 
hnny. Go home and be good.” But 
-hnny keeps on limping, which is to say, 
| keeps on stealing, playing truant, hiding 
twith the gang and raising hell generally. 
comes up again before the judge, and 
rw the hardening process has set in; he 
ls begun to dramatize his toughness. The 
i est by the bull, the trip to the police 
sition, the questioning and detention, the 
[blic hearing in court, the isolation from 
4s own kind, himself the hero of it all— 
wat-a tale to tell the gang! 
his time the judge decides: ‘“‘ Reforma- 
try for you, Johnny. Now try to mend 
3 ir ways.” And he reads him.a stiff 
Lture.. Johnny goes off sullenly to the 
rormatory. There he mingles with his 
Te -other young Napoleons with drama- 
ting ‘instincts, who have tried to get even 
th the world—and Johnny receives a few 
wre pointers on how real tough guys act; 
discovers he’s in the kindergarten class 
ts arin to make up his grade. He re- 
again and again to the institution; 
t's an in-and-outer now. His behavior 
‘tterns become fixed. Not much hope for 
tinny at this stage. He is by way of be- 
ng a hardened criminal, a repeater. 
‘fore him loom long years of ‘isolation and 
Sial ostracism in penitentiary or state 
Fen; he is a burden to the taxpayer, a 


menace to the community; gone is his 
opportunity to make a useful or perhaps 
even a magnificent contribution to life. 
Johnny is now a striped animal with a serial 
number, a loss all around. 

And the infinite pity of it is that Johnny 
possessed fine human stuff. His mother, 
weeping bitterly, will tell you what a cute 
little skeesicks he was; how he adored baby 
brother and stole to buy him gifts; how he 
bawled his head off when the street car ran 
over his mangy pup; how for nights he 
sobbed and whimpered in his sleep. Father 
saw the good stuff in him and will tell how 
Johnny took a terrific hiding rather than 
peach on his pals. Teacher saw the good 
stuff in him and admitted he was smart 
enough when he had a mind to be. The 
judge saw the good stuff in him when he 
gave him another chance. And Johnny 
himself, in that inscrutable little heart of 
his, knew he had good stuff in him, but he 
felt he was not getting a square deal and so 
he tried to get even with his foes; but the 
combination was too strong for him. No 
little boy, not even an embryo Napoleon, 
can lick the whole world. There are too 
many adult Wellingtons around. 


Scientific Sympathy 


These two unscientific methods of pro- 
cedure—punishment and its feminine an- 
tithesis of overleniency—represent the old- 
fashioned way of treating Johnny the 
delinquent in his plastic formative years. 
Both methods are based on the false hypoth- 
esis that irregular or antisocial behavior 
in a child is a sin, instead of a signal, a 
sign, an advertisement, that something is 
wrong inside; and acting on this false 
premise, they have proceeded to punish, or 
forgive, the small offender, instead of re- 
garding him as a patient, diagnosing his 
malady from his behavior symptoms and 
treating him with a view to removing the 
underlying causes which produced the dis- 
orders in his conduct. 

Summing up the defects of the old sys- 
tem, medical science says: 

“The underlying causes of delinquency 
in children in the vast majority of cases are 
misdirected or unsatisfied, fundamental, in- 
stinetive desires—desires for new experi- 
ences, forsecurity, for affection, for response 
or recognition. The question is: How can 
we satisfy these normal instinctive desires 
in harmless or even helpful ways? Some- 
times in recreation, sometimes in more 
wholesome home relations, proper adjust- 
ment in school, change of companionship or 
in vocational or recreational lines. Usually 
delinquency is brought about not by one 
but by several causations, and these causa- 
tions may be multiplied and their combi- 
nations extraordinarily varied, so that each 
case must be treated individually. Punish- 
ment which does not inquire into the causes 
of delinquency or maladjustment and seek 
to remove those causes is a failure. The 
behavior patterns become hardened into 
fixity and the antisocial habits more deeply 
ingrained. It has been discovered that 
sympathy without science, in dealing with 
the problem child, means sentimentality 
and futility, while science without sympa- 
thy is cold and blind in dealing with human 
beings. The basis has now shifted from 
compulsion and punishment to scientific 
treatment and adjustment.” 

In other words, Johnny himself goes 
under the microscope, together with his bad 
behavior—his fighting, lying, stealing, and 
temper tantrums. Under he goes, the 
young anarchist, the social rebel, flying all 
kinds of behavior signals, sullen or secre- 
tive or battling for all he is worth; and 
the eye which regards this lively little speci- 
men through the lens is not the punishing 
eye of the law or of ignorant love or vindic- 
tive hate, but the cool, calm, searching eye 
of science, which seeks, first, causations, 
then remedies, in precisely the same fashion 
as if Johnny were a typhoid case. 
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~ Architects 

~ Contractors 
~Builders 
~Carpenters 


ment 
SILVER LAKE 


(REG. U.S, PAT. OFF.) 


SASH CORD 


T’S an indication of sound judgment and an assur- 
ance of permanently satisfied customers—because 
the manufacturers have enough confidence in this 
Sash Cord to stamp the name “SILVER LAKE”’ on 
every foot and to guarantee it for 20 years. 


At Hardware and Builders’ Supply Stores 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
310 NEVADA ST. NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 


Silver Lake Sash Cord 


LOOK FOR THE NAME STAMPED ON EVERY FOOT OF CORD 


pe pom 


Short lengths for replace- 
ments in this handy soc 
package, with illustrated di- 
rections on the back. Regu- 
larly in 100-ft. hanks. 


SORRIRSURLR TORI: TRA EN 


J 
Best Part of the Trip! 
Fuel is better grades of motor gasoline. 
Everything built in. Folds up like a suit case. 
Sturdily built throughout—always ready. 
Two feature models— Model No. 2, price 
only $12.50; Model No. 9, price only $9.00. 
See these Coleman Camp Stoves at your 
dealer's. If he is not yet supplied, write us 
and we will see that you receive descriptive 
literature and are taken care of promptly. 
Address Camping Dept. P25. 
Facto . . 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., Gener Ottices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
(25) Toronto, Canada 


“Good Eats” 

oo ats’’—the 
A drive to your favorite camping spot. 

Appetites sharpened by .nature’s tonic— 

fresh air and sunshine. And then “ good 

eats”. You'll have them, “‘right-now”’, 

when there’s a Coleman Camp Stove along. 


A complete little camping gas range 
that cooks anything, anywhere, anytime. 
Boils, fries, roasts; bakes, broils, toasts. 
No wood to rustle; no smoke. Always clean. 
Easy for anybody to operate. 


Q@leman 


(oe te Ee TRADE MARMGRE Gide owt eee) 


Gmp Stove 
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‘Business Man 


He has learned to save time. 
Some things, he realizes, can 
be best decided once and for 
all. § He has learned that he 
can depend on the Florsheim 
Crest for everything a good 
pair of shoes ought to be; for 
style; for comfort; for value. 


Most Styles $10 


Tue FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers — CHICAGO 


The EXETER 
Style WC-211 


A SYMBOL OF DES, DAN: GY igig® N 
Taking Personal 
Motion Pictures 

with 


BELL & HOWELL 


LTO 


Exclusive Features 


make this be 
The World’s Highest Quality 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 


for personal use 
BELL & HOWELL 


Exclusive Filmo Features 
1 The only personal camera with the spy- 
* glass viewfinder. 
2 The only camera with interchange- 
AEE * ability of lenses [12 different lenses for 


special purposes may be used}. 
3. The only camera with adjustable speed. 
4. The only design of camera in which you 
can get special mechanism for taking 
s-l-o-w motion pictures. 
5. The simplest camera to operate. 
6 Takes portraits or “close-ups” 


Dealers in highest 

quality merchandise 

in your city will 
gladly demonstrate 

the superior features * extra attachments. 

s : ole A superior quality F3.5 aperture import- 

of Filmo Automatic ed lens furnished as regular equipment. 

i i Made by the world’s largest manufactur- 

“i otio ee ct seh € 8. ers of motion picture cameras and 
amera an rojector, 


equipment. 
A The camera owned by the greatest num 
Write to us for the descriptive 9. y : 
Filmo Booklet “What You See 


ber of prominent people 
* ve. Ornam 

You Get,’ which explatns these 10. Distinctive. Ornamen- 

superior features in detail. 


tal. In keeping with 
BELL@ HOWELL CO. 


the finest things 
you possess. 
1811 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London 
Established 1907 


* without 


Write for this 
Descriptive 
Filmo 
Booklet 
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And now let us take a glimpse at one of 
these particular units in the field of medical 
science which undertake as their specific 
function the study and cure of the problem 
child. They are called child-guidance clin- 
ics. Established in some of our large 
centers such as Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Dallas, Memphis and Los Angeles, 
they have already amply demonstrated 
their value in their communities. Speaking 
of their function, E. Van Norman Emery 
says: 

“The child-guidance clinie is a codrdi- 
nated effort to apply scientific methods to 
the study and treatment of problem chil- 
dren. It is an effort to make mental hygiene 
available to children who can be most 
benefited by it, preferably to those who are 
considered normal and especially to those 
who may be intellectually superior. Our 
aim is not to cure full-fledged diseases, but 
to prevent them. This is a very important 
distinction.” 


Child Guidance Clinics 


“Tt is impossible to enumerate all signs 
of maladjustment, since no two cases are 
alike. Each presents its own problems. The 
outward manifestations in the form of con- 
duct do not always give a fair idea of the 
underlying difficulty. An unobtrusive child 
may be suffering from a most malignant 
conflict. Rebellion against authority may 
be a temporary pose or it may mean a well- 
established paranoiac attitude. The same 
holds true of sullenness, suspicion and self- 
ishness. Inattention at school may be 
caused by innumerable things. Truancy, 
stealing, lying, are apt to be serious prob- 
lems, and bad habits such as temper 
tantrums may offer great difficulties when 
it comes to treatment. Recent scientific re- 
search in many fields has shown methods 
which are proving effective in solving these 
problems. These methods are being used in 
the child-guidance clinics. They are espe- 
cially effective with the normal child, help- 
ing him to develop free and unhampered by 
handicapping conflicts; to function at full 
efficiency in order that his debt to society 
may be paid by attainment of his maximum 
productivity. By this means he gains an 


| understanding of himself, a fair chance for 


personal happiness and contentment, and 
the power of general social adjustability and 
adaptability.” 

Let us take as an example of this work 
the child-guidance clinic operating in Phila- 


| delphia, analyze its personnel and its aims 


and methods of procedure. In the first 
place, the staff is composed of the best mod- 
ern type of scientifically trained physicians, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and_ social 
workers. No amateurish, superficial or 
pseudoscientific claptrap. No cures by 
mail. No bottles of patent medicine or 
elixir of mental health which promises to 
cure Johnny in three weeks or your money 
back. The problem—one of the most subtle 
and complicated in the world—is ap- 
proached in the true scientific spirit and by 
highly trained and experienced profes- 
sionals. 

And now, enter Johnny, the recalcitrant, 
the successful young hell raiser, upon the 
scene. Where does he come from? First 
of all, his parents may bring him. They 
may be rich or poor, intelligent or igno- 
rant—though usually they are the latter, 
no matter what their social status, so far as 
comprehension of their own child is con- 
cerned. Listen to what a psychiatrist in 
this clinic has to say upon that point: 

“Studies made in various parts of the 
country report that from 65 per cent to 75 
per cent of children with behavior diffi- 
culties have come from homes in which the 
parental training was markedly at fault in 
some respect. Harsh, disciplinary meas- 
ures, inconsistency and overindulgence all 


| have their bad effects on character forma- 


tion. Out of 150 cases studied in Los 
Angeles, for example, 96 per cent revealed 
that parental influence and methods of 
training were at fault and only an ex- 
tremely small percentage had their cause in 


\ 


\ 
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poverty and econcu‘nic pressure. It is not 
only the child who needs guidance but also 
the parents, and this educational phase of 
the work—advising the adult members of 
the family—is extremely important. For 
example, we found cases in which the 
mother, unhappily married, was making 
her son a confidant, transferring her affec- 
tions to him, causing him to bear the whole 
brunt of that emotional disharmony, with 
devastating effects upon his nature. Young 
children should never be made to bear the 
burden of adult emotional or marital strife. 

It is disrupting i in the extreme.” 

It is not only the parents who bri 
Johnny to the clinic. It may be the sch 
teacher or some charitable institution. Or 
perhaps the judge of the juvenile court, in- 
stead of sentencing him to the reformatory 
looks thoughtfully at the young rebel 
says, ‘‘I don’t like to send you to the re 
formatory, Johnny. Want to go?” : 

““No,”’ or, defiantly, “T don’t givead ; 
what you do.” Johnny is already dramatiz- 
ing himself. This stuff will go great before 
the gang. ‘‘An’ then I says to him, ‘I don’t 
give a damn what you do.’”” Climax! 

“Well, Johnny,” says the judge, “I do 
give a damn for what you do, and away 
down deep in your heart I believe vou 
too. Anyway I’m going to give ‘you another 
chance to run straight. I’m going to parole 
you in care of the child-guidance clinic and 
see what they can do.” 

And a mighty lucky day it is for Johnny 
when that decision is made, for now he is 
up before the bar, not of justice—what is 
justice to this case?—not of prejudice, 
antagonism or hate or that equally dey- 
astating force of ignorant, overindul, | 
parental love, but of modern medical 
ence, which says, in effect: ‘‘Climb u 
the microscope, Johnny. You seem to be 
running a temperature. Let’s see what's 
the matter, my boy.” 

So Johnny, sweating a little beneath 
phlegm, climbs under the microscope. Ar 
first of all he gets a thorough physical ex-. 
amination to seeif his bodyis all right 
which come the intelligence and educati 
tests, the psychological examination, 
psychiatric examination, the history « 
his family, his heredity, his relations y 
his school, his playmates—in short, a ¢ 
plete, all-round picture of him, with 
hereditary and environmental forces wl 
are at work upon him and to whi 
willy-nilly, responds. If Johnny is f 
minded, a moron or an imbecile, he 
his exit right here. 


Stealing for Prestige — 


Let us begin with the physical exam 
tion. Johnny is stripped to the buff. 
these clinics every resource of modern medi 
cine is available for the investigation 
treatment of the child. For it is ve 
dom the case that Johnny, the prot 
child, has not something the matter 
his body also. It may be eye strain, n 
nutrition, flat foot, pretuberculosis or 
chronic infection which is producing 
creased irritability and must be corr 
before his behavior can be changed. 
ful examination and appropriate treatment 
will often produce remarkable ameliora: 
tions in such a child. i 

Johnny, the hero of this tale, was 
these big fat slobs, a softy, short of br 
weighed almost twice as much as hes 
for his age; ate candy; was vain, arrogant 
a bully, aliar, a thief. He wore an iron sho 
which prevented him from participating I” 
the rough games of his gang; so he got com: 
pensation by bullying little boys; had t 
show his strength, you see; had to prove hi 
was a regular guy, even if he did wear al 
iron boot. In order to make up for his fat 
ness, his physical defect, and maintain hii 
stand-in with the gang, J ohnny had taker 
to stealing, and with the proceeds. h 
treated his pals to sodas and ice creams 
He boasted what a tough guy he was; hoy 
he had sassed the judge. The gang ad 
mired his prowess; he was by way of becom 
ing a clubfooted little Napoleon of crime 

(Continued on Page 169) a 
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| 
WV IS THE Burlington known among rail- 
| 


road men everywhere as a wonderful training 

school—which has produced ten railroad 
esidents of today, a score or more of vice presi- 
‘ts and hundreds of officers for other roads? 


Why has ‘‘a Burlington man’’ become a mark of 
aracter in the railroad world? 

1 7 7 

‘ek the answer from Frank Knight, now 97, the 
dest Burlington man. He recounts a dozen inci- 
‘nts in his 60 years on the Burlington that almost 
cst his life. And then— 


ae 


| They were all in the day’s work,’’ he muses. 
7 7 7 


lirlington men are of that stamp. For them it was 
a in the day’s work to run a regular passenger 
tun from Chicago to Denver, 1,000 miles, for 355 
cys in one year without being late by a single 
a * world’s record! 


[t was all in the day’s work to take over the goy- 
a mail on a half day’s notice, to operate 
‘t mail trains between Chicago and Omaha 
tht and day for 42 unbroken years, successfully 
allenging all competition. 


All in the day’s work—to start a troop train to 
2 Mexican border in 28 minutes, to conceive and 


Ten railroad presid 
‘Ll was a Burlington man” 


The National Park Line 


For 75 Years 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five years of successful 

railroad service. The Burlington has.never been in the hands 

of a receiver; it has never defaulted on a financial obligation. 

The Burlington has counted success as necessary to a useful 

existence. It knows no other way to provide the high class of 

service the public has demanded and which the Burlington 
has made its first purpose 


bj ee 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


put into service the first railway mail post office, to 
use air brakes first on the Burlington, to make the 
Burlington the largest carrier of summer tourists to 
the Rockies, to make the Burlington the largest 
food distributor in the world. 


Burlington byes avy, West 
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Teeieet Re TEP oN 


ents can say: 


Traditionally, Burlington training has developed 
the man. Railroads have emergencies that can be 
handled not by a system but by men. It’s the men 
who run it that make a railroad more than “‘a piece 
of paper with a state seal on it,’’ said James J. Hill. 


Y nf if 


Resourceful men, prepared men, stand-on-their- 
own men—from pioneer days such have been Bur- 
lington men. Today, the spirit that welded an 
empire of thirteen states with 11,500 miles of steel 
conquers even greater tasks. In the strength of past 
success new records are achieved. 


Now, in the service of the great country they 
helped to build, Burlington men daily win new 
tests of courage—that the business man may open his 
mail at a certain hour, that children may have food, 
that the every day life of a thousand communities 
may be orderly— 


That 30 million people may depend on the Bur- 
lington. 


th y 7 


Such men have made the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad a successful railroad for 75 years. 
Today, 50,000 Burlington employes serve you with 
pride in that record and with the profit of that 
experience. 


The Burlington Route 
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Master of Every Driving Conditio 


F y 

Thousands of Speed Wagons are bought below the average of all trucks from 1 to Be 
every year because of superiorities immedi- 1/4 tons capacity. 4-Cylinder Chassis 
ately obvious to the owner, such as: But many more thousands are bought be- $ i 09 ”) 
—Rapid travel with safety, putting more ee of what the drivers know and say. a 

1 miles into every operating year. It’s the man at the wheel —the man who é, 
4 Mts A Gerda Hloht Waneeity aerate ae travels the routes day or night, year in and Pe ca 
overloading evil and the underloading year out, and has first-hand knowledge of yay iy 


Tons C it . 
ons Capacity cost. the rigors of cross-country haulage — who $ 1 9, 40 
J 


—Low initial price. Easily the lowest of has the most profound admiration for 
all 114-ton vehicles, and more than $800 Speed Wagon performance. 


Reo Mo ‘our Graor Go mypraagn +4} L a:nysin’g , Michi 
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(Continued from Page 166) — 

hey took him one day to the clinic. 
nny was contemptuous. He guessed 
y couldn’t get anything on him. His 
was attended to; he began to lose 
tht. His bad leg proved susceptible to 
tment; he was encouraged to play 
es and run. To his immeasurable de- 
t he discovered that he could, that he 
‘even as other boys. His inferiority 
plex and sense of isolation which had 
him into stealing and bullying as com- 
sations began to fade as the under- 
g causes which produced them were 
oved. In the course of time Johnny be- 
e anormal child—not a plaster saint — 
‘normal. The stone which had been 
sing down upon him was removed. 
his is a clean-cut case of physical dis- 
ity which produced behavior disorders. 
in the great majority of instances the 
sations are more obscure, more diverse, 
| adding its special pressure until the 
ulative weight twists the pliant young 
of life away from its free, upward 
yth into all manner of distorted or ab- 
nal behavior shapes. 


“3 The Intelligence Quotient 


Physiological psychology,” says one of 
leaders of this movement, ‘‘gave to 
ace many tests—tests for all the special 
es and many of the mental processes — 
during recent years many new and im- 
ant tests have been accurately worked 
so that a well-trained psychologist can 
give invaluable information concern- 
ichild’s abilities. In the child-guidance 
es very thorough psychological and 
ational examinations are given as rou- 
| in order to determine the quantity of 
shild’s intelligence. The results of these 
{, as all know, are expressed in terms of 
tal age. If, for example, a boy’s score 
is a mental age of twelve years, it 
ns that he has the same quantity of in- 
mee as the average boy of twelve 
' When his mental age is compared 
his actual life age it is possible to ob- 
lsome idea of the comparative quantity 
js intelligence as compared with other 
ilren of the same life age. This compara- 
jquantity is called the child’s intelli- 
fe quotient, or I. Q: Generally speaking, 
ren with an I. Q. of from 90 to 110 are 
idered to have a normal quantity of 
jligence; those below those figures are 
al, while those above are superior. 
he Los Angeles child-guidance clinic 
sange has been from below 50 to above 
( the average being considerably above 
() Great caution should always be used 
ae the I. Q. without an ade- 
t e social history, a complete physical 
mination and a thorough psychiatric 
Aination; and the I. Q. should never be 
‘preted without these additional ex- 
lations in dealing with a problem or 
adjusted child. 
n addition to the intelligence and edu- 
nal tests, the clinic psychologist also 
| performance tests, mechanical tests, 
(tests for determining other special 
ijies or disabilities. Tests of intelligence 
6 the child’s native or potential ability, 
ithe educational tests show to what pur- 
she has used these abilities. They indi- 
what he has accomplished. In this 
tier the psychologist is sometimes able 
4scover a dull child who has made better 
eif his intelligence than some very su- 
rr one, and all such information is in- 
lvble in remedying maladjustment in 
nl. Suppose, for example, a child who 
ithe fifth grade has already the knowl- 
Zgiven in the seventh grade and has ac- 
a7 sufficient ability to do the work of 
einth grade? Of course he is inattentive 
‘(mischievous in school. Of course he 
a truant and tries to find more interest- 
gays of filling his time. It should be 
tl that a child who is over-age for his 
a, or who finds himself in a special 
: often develops a feeling of inferiority 
ilisecouragement which may react upon 
s'ork and cause him to drift into con- 
Gdisorders,”’ 


t 
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THE SATURDAY 


From the social history made by the so- 
cial worker the clinic learns about Johnny’s 
hereditary predispositions and what the 
persons in his environment think of him. 
From the medical examination the clinic 
learns what the physician thinks of his 
body. From the educational and intelli- 
gence tests it is able to size up his mental 
equipment and his powers of accomplish- 
ment. Bit by bit the picture is built up, 
until that little human organism which is 
Johnny begins to emerge with startling 
clarity upon the slide, and the tough, hard- 
boiled little rebel at odds with his world is 
often seen to be not bad or vicious, but 
merely unhappy, cramped in some of his 
vital relationships; perhaps bearing too 
great an emotional burden, fit only for 
adults, and fighting desperately his own 
small battle for normal growth with his 
back to the wall. 

Thus far, you observe, the examinations 
have all been largely objective—a study of 
the various forces playing on Johnny. But 
now comes one of the most important and 
illuminating revelations of all—what 
Johnny himself thinks of his world. And 
until the clinic gets Johnny’s reaction to his 
parents, his teacher, his pals, the gang, it 
cannot interpret his conduct. 

You’d be surprised to learn he has father 
and mother sized up cold. For while par- 
ents are sizing up Johnny, Johnny is get- 
ting the reverse English'on them, and his 
judgments, clean-cut, merciless, are often 
only too true. Johnny sees pop and maw— 
or dad and mumsie, according to his social 
rank—getting away with murder every 
day, with conduct that makes old Beelze- 
bub swing his forked tail with glee; and, 
being the most imitative animal on this 
green footstool, Johnny tries to get away 
with murder too; and even improves on 
the model. Why not? It’s a poor rule that 
won’t work both ways. And under the deli- 
cate, friendly yet matter-of-fact probing, 
Johnny yields up the inner secrets of the 
hinterlands of his soul—wistful yearnings, 
differences from other kids, misunderstand- 
ings, antagonisms, adult emotional quar- 
rels, his honest opinions of those two alien 
strangers who brought him into the world. 
In this confessional amazing, horrifying 
situations are often revealed, in which the 
child and parents change place, and Johnny 
the rebel is seen, not as the villain of the 
piece, but the victim of parental selfishness, 
weakness or vice. 


Getting Johnny’s Viewpoint 


Maybe Johnny lets out the fact that he 
is an unwanted child. His parents are cold, 
constantly criticizing and punishing; his 
trivial mischievousness is magnified into 
deliberate perversity. Nothing he does wins 
approval. Is it strange that Johnny pres- 
ently begins to live up to his reputation? 
His deviltry at least attracts attention, and 


even unfavorable attention is better to him 


than none. 

The psychiatrist, who is a trained physi- 
cian, endeavors to discover what mental 
twist is causing the conduct disorder. 
Probe, probe, probe. Father, mother, 
teacher, companions—all come on the car- 
pet, as seen through Johnny’s eye. Perhaps 
it is the teacher Johnny hates. She is a 
woman, and he prefers a man. “‘ Women,” 
he concludes largely, “‘ain’t no good. They 
haven’t got no sense. They yell and carry 
on and throw fits. When mamma gets mad 
she bites my hands. I hate women. My 
sisters ain’t no good neither.’’ The psychia- 
trist does a bit of exploring, reserving his 
judgment. And it turns out that Johnny 
has good private reasons for hating women; 
his experience with them has engendered 
neither affection nor respect. The best 
thing in such a case, unless the woman 
teacher is rare and can be got to codperate, 
is to transfer Johnny to a man. 

Perhaps the festering spot which causes 
Johnny’s eccentric behavior—eccentric, 
that is, from a conventional standpoint; 
from Johnny’s standpoint it usually seems 
natural and right—is due to bad compan- 
ions. 
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“The child learns much at home and 
school,’”’ says E. Van Norman Emery, “but 
it is from his companions he acquires many 
of his traits and habits. Many a child 
shows greater loyalty to his companions 
than to his home. The bond of secrecy 
which surrounds his pranks and expeditions 
must be cautiously pulled aside if we are to 
understand his problems. Here is fre- 
quently found the origin of many difficul- 
ties such as lying, stealing, truancy and bad 
sex habits. 

“Many of the things told to the psychia- 
trist by the innocent lad of nine or ten 
would astound even a calloused adult. 
These are the things of which a child seldom 
speaks and then only to one who he feels 
will try to understand.” 

It is not always easy for the psychiatrist 
to win Johnny’s confidence and get him to 
codperate. He is suspicious, hard, skeptical 
of friendliness which he believes is a trap in 
disguise—the psychiatrist is trying to frame 
him with the teacher or the judge. He has 
built up a solid wall of protective lying and 
a defense mechanism which are not imme- 
diately to be broken down. He may be 
polite but noncommittal and uninterested; 
or he lies smoothly, smilingly, telling the 
truth only when he sees that the psychia- 
trist has the goods on him; or he is sullen; 
or he flies into a rage and denies everything 
wholesale. 

To give an example: Johnny had already 
been to a reformatory, where, according to 
the reports of his mother, he had been so 
cruelly beaten that he did not recover for a 
week. Unless Johnny puts over a better line 
of conduct, it is extremely likely that he 
will be returned to that same purgatory. 
It is distinctly in the offing as his charm- 
ing future abode. Naturally, he is not 
exactly enthusiastic over the prospect. 
But when asked about the brutal beatings 
at this reformatory, Johnny puts up a stiff 
bluff and declares stoutly that it’s a good 
place. 

“T like it fine,” he lies, looking the 
psychiatrist firmly in the eye. 

“They didn’t whip you?” 

“No, sir!”’ yells Johnny, turning purple. 
“‘That’s a blank, blank dirty lie. Who told 
you that—my mother? She’s a liar. She 
never told you that neither. My mother 
knows it’s a good place. I like it fine. They 
didn’t lick me at all and when they did it 
wasn’t no more than what I deserved. 
You’re trying to frame me!” And he bangs 
out of the office, swearing a blue streak. 


Winning His Confidence 


Did you get it—Johnny’s little trick? 
No? Well, the layout’s like this: Johnny 
had been brutally beaten; and so his self- 
protective instinct is at work to prevent 
repetition of the same. He believes that the 
clinic, the law, the judge and the reforma- 
tory are all in cahoots. Even his mother, 
alas! It’s the time when a feller needs a 
friend. The clinic, he argues, will turn over 
the report to the reformatory, and when 
they read how Johnny peached on them an- 
other terrific whaling will ensue. To avert 
which catastrophe, Johnny, who possesses 
a good chess mind and can see a few moves 
ahead, is making himself solid with the re- 
formatory authorities in the unfortunate 
event of his return. Ergo: ‘‘They’re fine 
guys!’’ he lies—and may the Great 
Clinician up in heaven forgive him, for the 
sake of his fine chess mind. 

It is, of course, absolutely essential for 
Johnny to codperate with the clinic in order 
to work a cure. And here is where Johnny’s 
I. Q. comes in. Thank God he has a brain! 
For presently the great idea begins to pene- 
trate—the clinic is not an enemy; it is on 
his side. Do you see what we’re shooting 
at, Johnny, old top? You catch the idea? 
We’re not trying to punish you; we’re try- 
ing to fix it so when you grow up you'll be 
sitting on top of the world, doing the stuff 
you like, not biting your fingers in jail. 
Life has something better for you! 

So it’s explain, explain, explain; motives 
and conduct; piecing the grand puzzle of 
life together so it makes a reasonable 
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pattern young brains can understand; sul 
stituting for antisocial habits such satisfay 
tions, recreations and ambitions as wi 
strengthen instead of deteriorate. An 
presently the little rudderless ship begins t 
respond to the helm. 

Let us suppose that the study of Johnn 
has been completed. His body, his I. Q., hi 
heredity, environment, family and scho 
relationships have been thoroughly an 
scientifically charted. What next? Diag 
nosis and a course of treatment. Th 
steepest part of the climb toward normale 
is still ahead. - 

The responsibility for the treatment fal! 
on many shoulders, including the patien 
his teachers, the clinic staff and othe 
Parental attitudes often need cha: 
This part of the treatment falls to the soci: 
worker, the psychiatrist or both. — 
clinic’s findings must be outlined and 
preted and the treatment explained step b 
step to the parents. It is not uncommon t 
spend two or three hours at one time on thi 
very necessary procedure. The sociz 
worker assumes responsibility for seein 
that the physical recommendations are e 
ried out. She visits the school and enli 
the teacher’s aid on the educational sugges 
tions. In the majority of cases the mai 
effort in treatment is expended by the soci 
worker upon the parents and by the A 

n 


chiatrist upon the child. There is } 
magical formula or short cut, but muc 
fatiguing and strenuous work. - 
~F 
Beginning With the Parents 


Since Johnny’s misconduct is very ofte 
traceable directly to the home situatio 
the first step toward changing his behayic 
is to induce a change of behavior in the pai 
ents. For example, Johnny runs awa) 
Apparently it is a fine home, parents) 
to-do. He continues to run away, 
repeated punishments and _ arrests. 
openly prefers the detention house 
juvenile court to his own fireside. 
Examination revealed that Johnny’s ] 
life was a hell on account of the consi 
quarreling of his father and 
Johnny couldn’t stand the shot. T 
of his environment pressed too ha: 

When the disastrous effect of the n 
disharmony was revealed to the mo 
broke down, confessed she had ce: 
love her husband, and was chiefly 
sible for the conflicts. She had 
Johnny about his father to win the 
to her side. In short, she was 
Johnny through the mill of her o 
emotions. When she realized the di 
trous effect all this emotional distur 
had upon him, she promised to beco 
reconciled to her husband for her 
sake. And often such domestic adj 
are a necessary preliminary,- in or 
remove the emotional conflicts f 
child’s life. 


symptom of deeper, underlying | 
ties in the child’s life. In a dozen ¢ 
stealing, no two need necessarily she 
same psychological motives. Unders 
ing why one child steals may not D 
much assistance in learning why 
does so. _— 
“A long experience with stealing iI 
dren,” says a psychiatrist, ‘‘reveals ¢ 
types of motivation which occur. Th 
not exhaust the list of causes by anyT 
but they are worthy of enumerat 
cause they do indicate from what di 
sources the same behavior symptoms 0! 
occur. - aes 
“First, play motives. Children may $ 
as a means of satisfying their desire for p!| 
things. One boy stole ten dollars to buy! 
express wagon. Although he was force! 
sell the wagon in order to return part of 
stolen funds, he was not prevented fi 
stealing again in order to buy other ti 
Only when he was helped to earn mo 
and so acquire a legitimate means of | 
ting the playthings he desired did his. 
havior clear up: 
(Continued on Page 174) 
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Expanded metal lath gives 
plaster a steel base that pro- 
tects it against cracks, lath- 
marks and the ravages of fire. 
Costless because it endures. 


Shaped 
in Steef 


Sheet Steel has simplified housework. 


Cupboards of Sheet Steel provide a 
place for everything from. salts and 
spices to mops and electric cleaners. 


Right at your finger tips, too . .. with- 
out a wasted inch, 


And Sheet Steel table tops in glisten- 
ing porcelain enamel are easily kept 
clean. So are pots, pans, kettles, 
stoves, and cabinets that modern hy- 
giene insists must be spotless. 


This Modern Kitchen 
does Save Steps 


Sheet Steel furniture reduces polishing 


and cleaning toa moment’s work. The 
finish baked on at high heat resists 
the action of smoke, dust, spilled per- 
fumes ... even lighted cigarette stubs 
burn themselves out without a trace. 
Everywhere you will find equipment 
of Sheet Steel saving time and effort 
... lowering costs... making life more 
worth living. Sheet Steel has become 
standard for business; for factories, for 
hotels and institutions. 


Sheet Steel \\"4 
Saves Steps \\< 
in BUSINESS too \* 


Now homes and farms are insisting 
on products made of this better 
material—heating systems, garages, 
wall linings, sanitary systems, etc.. 

You will be interested in reading fur- 
ther details in the interesting booklet, 
Tue SERVICE OF SHEET STEEL TO THE 
Pustic, mailed on request to the SHEET 
SrEEL TRADE ExTENSION COMMITTEE, 
Oxiver Burtpine, Pirtssurcu, PENN. 


This trade-mark stenciled on 
galvanized Sheet Steel is defi- 
nite insurance tothebuyer that 
every sheet so branded is of 
prime quality —full weight for 
the gauge stamped on the sheet 
—never less than 28 gauge — 
and that the galvanizing is of 
the full weight and quality es- 
tablished by the Sheet Steel 
Trade Extension Committee 
specification. 


” SHEET STEEL 
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In the first six months of 1926 


The Country Gentleman 


carried 422,164 agate lines 
of advertising .... the sec- 
ond national farm paper car- 
ried 190,742 the third 
159,744 .. and the other 
three trailed along with 
about 100,000 lines apiece. 
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This record of leadership 


is further clinched by 
the fact that in June The 


Country Gentleman carried 


more advertising than 
did all the other national 
farm papers, combined. 


ss aN ~ ~ “ ~ 


The Country Gentleman is the mod- 
ern magazine for modern farm 
families—and every member of the 
family reads it and finds it interesting. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston 
San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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HIS ORDER «aS AN .EPIC.:« >’ 


When Huntington Jones orders dinner an order becomes 
an epic. He knows the palate and the potage, the taste and 
the tarts. He divines all the happiest spots in the realm of 


3 gastronomy. 
| = is i= Edeyy The beverage order? It will be Busch’s Pale Dry—always! 


Just the right touch! 


Dinner, luncheon, tea—midday or midnight—no need to 
dwell upon the occasions for this superb ginger ale. It is an 
occasion in itself. 


Imported? No. It’s better. 


| : By appointment? Yes. To the American palate. 


ig ae deta pee -| SUIS iA. 


‘ 


THE SATURDAY 


Williams lather 
takes up lots of 
water but holds 
its thick, rich 
bulk until you 
are through 
shaving. 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 170) 

“Second, flight from reality. Sometimes 
the stealing is closely connected with the 
child’s unhappiness in the home situation 
and his attempts to escape from it. One 
child who was neglected by his parents and 
unhappy because he did not believe they 
loved him any more, stole money and ran 
away. When found, the relieved parents 
made a great fuss over him, but this blissful 
moment soon passed and he was neglected 
again. Realizing that he was able to gain 
signs of his parents’ love only by frightening 
them, he continued to steal and to run away 
periodically. 

“Third, adolescent motives. Adolescent 
children often steal in order to satisfy their 
longings for the trinkets and pretty clothes 
which will render them attractive to other 
boys and girls. A sixteen-year-old lad stole 
money from the store where he worked in 
order to buy socks and ties to impress the 
lady of his choice. 

“Fourth, imitation of companions. One 
of the fundamental principles in the psy- 
chology of child education is that the child 
learns by imitation. Unfortunately this ex- 
tends to his less supervised activities as well 
as to those of the home and classroom. The 
boy readily learns to steal if that is one of 
the important activities of the gang of 
which he is a member. 

“Fifth, compensatory mechanism. Some 
children steal because that is the only way 
they can maintain a position of equality 
or superiority with their group of play- 
mates. 

“An eleven-year-old boy, unable to com- 
pete with his friends in their games on ac- 
count of his obesity, retained the respect 
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of his fellows, and incidentally his own ge] 
respect, by becoming a regular crook ar 
boasting of his trips to the juvenile cour 
These categories by no means exhaust t} 
psychological analysis of stealing in chi 
dren, but represent merely some of tl 
more common motives.” 

It should be added that this brief stu¢ 
of Johnny’s behavior applies with equ 
force to girls. But as it has been estimate 
that twice as many boys as girls, rough 
speaking, are sent to the clinic for behavyi 
treatment, either because of a boy’s great 
initiative, his wider range, greater oppo 
tunity, or less protection in his leisy 
hours, the emphasis has been thrown ¢ 
the young masculine misdoer. Pardon m 
Johnny, if I seem to pick on you. I’mn 
trying to frame you. Sister is a frail to 
We’re all in the same boat together, bi 
you have to man the oars. 

Speaking of the work of the chil 
guidance clinics, Dr. George hem | 
Philadelphia, said: , 

“Eiven if we change the behavior of he 
fifty children in the community, keep the: 
out of reformatories and jails and thus r 
duce the burden of taxation, the high eo 
of criminals, it is an investment wort 
while; and that does not even touch tl 
constructive side of the proposition. F 
who knows the magnificent contributic 
some of these children, their behavior di 
orders ironed out, may make to society 
At any rate, the project is as sound ; 
bonding a city for roads or bridges. Fi 
these children are our bridges of the futur 


‘far more valuable than any monuments | 


mortar and bricks and stone. Shall we n 
bond .ourselves for them?” 


Razor blades stay sharp longer because Williams saturated 
lather soaks the beard soft making your beard far easier to cut. 


Quicker shaves! Sharper 


blades! 


Ww AMS SHAVING CREAM has won its immense pop- 
ularity for a very good reason. It simply does a 
shaving soap’s job just a little bit better than any other 
shaving soap we know. 


First, the rich mountain of quick lather whisks away 
the water-resisting oil film from the beard. 


Then, the enormous amount of moisture held in 
Williams lather simply drenches the beard bristles— 
soaks them soft so the razor just glides through. 


Furthermore, Williams lubricates the skin for easy 
shaving—leaves it glove-smooth—gives you that bar- 
ber’s massage feeling. 


A Real Tip! The double-size tube of Williams Shay- 
ing Cream at 50c is a real economy. It holds twice as 
much as the regular 35c large-size tube. 


We want you to try Williams shaves fora week FREE. 
Send the coupon below, or a postcard, and we’ll send 
you a free trial tube. 


REEFORRER Ye 2 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 48-A, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 

Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 

Cream (Trial size has no Hinge Cap). 


NEGIG AR. crete uashenitvdisgs Cede cas eo dives eet eek 
Hinge-Ca 
oo. wre Ares Siti & hak Mas ket achiaptiterinevis gt eRe ee 
fost Cig ik 


S.E.P. 8-14-26 


IS OUR LATEST TRIUMPH—A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREPARATION, 
WE WILL SEND A GENEROUS TEST BOTTLE FREE. WRITE DEPT. 48-A. 


AQUA VELVA 


Smoother skin! 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted, ; 
either wholly or in part, without special permission. The use of our articles or 
quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling schemes is 
never authorized. 
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| ‘Balkite Trickle Charging 
fm of the most important developments 
: in the battery field 


'alkite Trickle Charging is perhaps the most 
mportant recent development in the entire 
-vattery field. It makes possible the installa- 


i 


: lon of a charger and a battery as a complete, 


jutomatic, permanent unit to supply unfail- 
ag Direct Current (DC) from an Alternat- 
ag Current (AC) source. 

In this system a Balkite Charger is perma- 
ently connected to an AC power line anda 
‘orage battery. It rectifies the AC into DC 
nd charges the battery with it. The battery 
applies the resultant DC to the apparatus to 
© operated. The Balkite Charger being on 
dntinuous or trickle charge, automatically 
‘places any energy the battery may expend. 
jn the other hand if the AC line fails tem- 
orarily, the battery continues to operate the 
?paratus from its reserve. The possibility of 
wer failure is thus entirely removed. 

The advantages of this system are so great 
hat it is rapidly becoming standard practice 
\herever infallible power is needed, It is 
ow used on the automatic signal systems of 
) leading North American as well as Euro- 
tan and Oriental railways. It is also used 
't Telegraph and Telephone work, Fire and 
arglar Alarm, Time Recording, Emergency 
ghting and Emergency Power systems. It is 
tstined greatly to increase the use of stor- 
e batteries. Complete data is available to 
ba On request. 


’ 


SOLE LICENSEES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: MESSRS, RADIO 


perate your radio set 
from the light socket 


with Balkite B”and a Balkite Trickle Charger 


Your prescnt radio set will operate from 
the light socket. Simply add Balkite “B” 
and a Balkite Trickle Charger. No other 


changes are necessary. 


Balkite “B” replaces your “B” bat- 
teries and supplies “B” current from the 
light socket. The Balkite Trickle Charger, 
once connected to your “A” battery may 
be left on continuous charge. It converts 
your “A” battery into a complete light 
socket “A” unit. If you like you may 
also add a switch to cut out the charger 
and turn on Balkite “B” during opera- 
tion, making the entire installation auto- 
matic in operation. 


Both Balkite “B” and the Balkite 


FAN STEEL 


Bal 


Trickle Charger are permanent pieces of 
equipment. They have no bulbs, nothing 
to wear out, adjust, replace or get out of 
order. Their only upkeep is the slight 
cost of lighting current. 


Light socket radio operation means 
maximum convenience. It means also 
that your set will always operate at peak 
power. And full power means better 
reception. 


Add these two permanent Balkite 
Radio Power Units to your set now and 
convert it into a light socket receiver. 
Balkite“BY $35. Balkite Trickle Charger, 
$10. Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rockies and in Canada. Ask your dealer. 


kite 


“Radio Power Units 


Manufactured by FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Illinois 


ACCESSORIES LTD., 9-13 HYTHE RD., WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 10 


¥ 
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Frery Test. proves this new STAINLESS barre 


AMERTCAN*STAINTESS STEED*COM PANY 


HE Winchester Stainless Barrel is 

not only much easier to clean and 
keep clean—but it actually increases the 
life of Winchester accuracy indefinitely. 
Powder fouling and rust—these age old 
enemies to accuracy and to the very life of 
your gun barrel —are practically routed. 


This new Stainless Barrel is a marvel. 
Whether on rifle or shotgun it banishes 
the worry that your gun barrel may start 
to pit and corrode before you can really 
get it properly cleaned. Suppose the 
barrel is powder fouled—wet with rain 
or foggy dampness—your Stainless Bar- 


rel will not be harmed. 


Nor is that all—Stainless Steel is so 
tough that it stands up under the sever- 
est shooting conditions with a stamina 
unheard of in ordinary barrels—it resists 
the cutting action of hot gases and the 


Should you come in from a long day’s 
hunt, or from hours in the blind—in damp 
marshes or pouring rain—you need not 
turn first to the task of barrel cleaning be- 
fore you can think of food or rest Not at 
all Let the gun go until morning—or the 
day after that, powder fouled as it is—the 
delay will not damage the barrel, nor will 
rust have gained the slightest foothold, for 
this barrel is made from genuine Stainless 
Steel—it’s always easier to clean and is 
proof against the dampest weather or brint- 
est air 


COMMONWEALTH BUILDING - 


\ to be a Winchester ‘Triumph 


abrasive wear and tear to a degree here- 
tofore undreamed of. 


It’s the Barrel sportsmen have for years 
hoped, almost prayed, would come—and 
now it’s here. Truly, the Stainless Steel 
Barrel is a Winchester triumph that pro- 
vides new safety, new accuracy and new 
enjoyment for every true sportsman. 


You'll be glad to know you can buy the 
Winchester Stainless Barrels separately 
to fit any Winchester Rifle or Shotgun or 
you can order a complete new gun fitted 
with a Stainless barrel. Only moderately 
higher in price than ordinary barrels, 
yet they will outlast any other barrel 
and retain the accuracy longer than 
others. 


Send for full information or let your 
dealer tell you all about it. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S) Ag : 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


TAINLESS — 
GUN BARRELS 


Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 


PITTSBURGH, PE! 


\ * 


| wage Cooling 


SmootH, rich texture 
and delicious flavor in 
cooling drinks that are 
4 at the same time whole- 
some food—this is an 
ideal combination for 
your comfort and health 
and happiness in the 
hot summer days. 


Pet Milk drinks have all these qualities. Let the recipes 


ee 
aoe 


on this page prove the point for you. Then send for our 

( booklets on summer drinks and summer dishes. They 

: will show you the way to new delights in summer food 
7 me and refreshments. 


BLACK COW —Pour Pet Milk over 
cracked ice in glass until glass is 4 full. 
Fill to top with Sarsaparilla Soda and 
stir thoroughly. 


ICED CHOCOLATE 


2 squares bitter 2 cups boiling water 
chocolate 2 cups Pet Milk 

Y, cup sugar Few grains salt 
Melt chocolate in pan over hot water; add 
sugat, salt and gradually one cup of boiling 
water. Stir until smooth then place pan 
directly over fire and boil one minute. Add 
Pet Milk and remaining boiling water. 


KS ORANGE MILK SHAKE 


Egouat parts of strained orange 

juice, Pet Milk, and water. 

Sugar to taste. 

Mix the fruit juice, sugar, Pet 

shake Milk, and water. Add cracked ice. 
d Shake. (A Mason Jar will serve. ) 


Pe Bes MMe eke GO 5 Meee Ay a Nesey 
(Originators of Evaporated ‘Milk) 
836 Arcade Building, Saint Louis, Missouri 
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How 35,000 Bakers have now 


removed guesswork from baking 


SOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


Why Not Now? 


The amazing progress of bakers 
that has led 10 million women to 


change their baking habits— 


almost overnight 


So many women have said, “‘I don’t want 
to do my own baking each week. It’s a time- 
consuming task. But I insist on breads and 
pastries that are pure, wholesome and sat- 
isfying.’’ 

Several years ago bakers realized this truth. 
They knew that the only way to succeed was 
to give you exactly what you wanted. So they 
called upon the scientific world to help them. 
‘The response was amazingly prompt. 


Today— back of each bakery product you 
buy stand the brains and skill of more than 
250,000 men and women: chemists and 
dietitians of our large universities — home 
economics teachers—the millers of the 
flour. The bakers themselves have their own 
schools and laboratories. 


Thus 35,000 bakers now use only the pur- 
est and best ingredients —the same you use 
at home. Thus they have cast aside old- 
fashioned ‘‘hit or miss’? methods. They have 
eliminated ‘‘euesswork’’ from their baking. 
Today you can honestly call all bakers’ prod- 
ucts true Aea/th products. 


Bo * ok k 


It is this amazing progress that has turned 
baking day into a holiday for 10 million 
American women. It means pure, wholesome 
products —fresh daily — just around the cor- 
ner or delivered at the door. It means special 
breads, cakes and pastries for every meal and 
taste—raisin breads, coffee cakes, cinnamon 
rolls, muffins, doughnuts —these and many 
more. A real economy in planning and 
getting meals. 


Section of Interior of American Insti- 
tute of Baking, supported by Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association. A central 
laboratory serving bakers from every 
section of the country, 


Section of interior of famous Dunwoody 
Institute. Bakers send employees here 
to study the latest scientific baking 
methods. 433 students graduated 1924-5. 
Total graduates, 1733. 


More than 15,000 bakers in the United 
States and 10,000 in foreign countries 
use Gold Medal Flour. Because it 
“acts” the same perfect way in all 
their baking. At least 50% of baking 
success depends upon the way a flour 
“acts” in the oven. But the average 
flour may not always act the right way. 
Although the same chemically, a flour 
often differs in baking results. 


The one sure way a miller can tell how 
his flour will act, is to bake with it 
himself first. That is why we bake from 
samples of each run of Gold Medal 
Flour at each mill—in one of our Test 


Bake-shops every hour in the day. In 
this way each batch proves its uniform- 
ity and stability before it leaves the mill. 
Bakers who use Gold Medal Flour are 
sure of serving you the same high qual- 
ity products each day. , 


A Special Word to Bakers 


If you are not receiving the Gold Medal 
Bakers’ Service, write for details or ask 
the Gold Medal man. This service is 
free. Many hundreds of bakers use it 
regularly. It is worth looking into. No 
obligation. Write now. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN CROSBY CO.: GEN. OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS. MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPE’ 
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Garet Garrett —-Thomas Beer—F. Britten Austin—Hugh MacNair Hahler 
Will Rogers— Ben Ames Williams—Joseph Hergesheimer— Hal G. Evarts 


‘*] ) EGULAR’’—the kind of boy every 
mother wants her son to be. He . 
works hard, plays hard, studies hard. 
He’s keen mentally; sound physically 
. see ee ee» Cream of Wheat has 
supplied morning energy to two gen- 
erations of such young bodies and 
‘minds. It is the ideal hot cereal break- 
fast physicians and school authorities 
urge for every child. Cream of Wheat— 
so rich in energy, so easy to digest! 
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This One Square Inch 


gives these smart silk socks 3 to 4 times more wear 


HERE’S a unique reason for 
the wear these new-type socks 
are giving. It lies ina revolutionary 


feature that covers one small inch of The diagram illustrates the Ex Toe idea, Yet you 
space That is hidden to the eye can neither feel nor see it in the socks themselves. 
. a eee 


the foot itself can’t feel it. And, 
because this feature follows a newly dis- 
covered and scientific principle of knit- 
ting, wear is multiplied 3 to 4 times. 


The toe—where most socks wear out 
first—is now the longest wearing part of 
all. By a new knitting process a special 
Wear-resisting thread is woven into the 
tip and over the top of the toe. 


... A simple idea, yet months elapsed 


©. o. Coa; 


tests were made, thousands of 
experiments. New machines 
were built at great expense. 
Then followed the socks known 
to the world as Ex Toe. 


Smartness comes from sheer 
silks and unique mixtures — 
from lively colors—from glove-tight fit 
around the ankles. Money cannot buy 
more style than you find here. 


The prices are 50c to $1, depending 


on materials. Geta pairtoday. Be sure 
they’re Ex Toe. If your store can’t sup- 


in finding how to do it. Hundreds of ply you, write direct. 


Holeproof fxloe Hasiery 


)LEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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BUSINESS MEN 
TALK ABOUT 
“CLEAN CUT FELLOWS” 


they really mean 


style 


They judge you so often by the way 
you dress. They ll learn later about 
the fine ideas you have in your head; 
but the first thing they see is the 
style on your back 
Our clothes give you authen- 


tic style; fine quality and long 
wear. They're economical, too 
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. UPPOSE 
‘ you were 
5 able to ex- 
ercise on 
aalf of Europe 
; 02 stroke of om- 
‘yotent sorcery 
‘adi should pro- 
rse to her an 
: sshange of condi- 
ins as they are 
ithe year 1926 
‘conditions as 
tzy were in the 
yar 1913, postwar 
i) for prewar ills, 
if there had 
tannowar. What 
yuld she say? It 
wuld surprise 
H It might sur- 
tise her. 
She would say 
. Positively, she 
wuld say no, al- 
1st withoutstop- _ 
I ng to take 
fought upon it. 
hving said it, she 
peu go right on 
cdlessly making 
(rk sayings on 
r harp. 
It might occur 
i you then to 
mder why in all 
‘ry attitudes of 
mentation she 
ces the west. 
therto she had 
len self regard- 
ig. Looking to 
ile west, you 
ould see what 
fe sees—a colos- 
il sign that was not there before—the American image. Presently it would come clear 
/ your mind that Europe’s sense of ill-being is from contrast. It is not that she is worse 
than before the war. She is not. Her state of existence in 1913 was the best she 
id ever known until then. Yet she would not go back toit. No. It is by comparison 
ith the fabulous American pattern, with a naive and envious fantasy of what American 
*osperity represents, that the European people now think themselves wretched. 


| 
: 


A Revelation Only Americans Understand 


war was what war is; and, now that we maysee it a little in perspective, probably 
less disastrous in proportion to the wealth and resources of Europe than the 
 apoleonic Wars; but the sudden revelation of American power was an eclipse. It was 
revelation to Americans too. We were unaware of our own power. But we understand 
_; we know how we came to possess it. The Europeans do not. They regard it with 
-weboding, as if one day it might swallow them up. It is terrifying to them perhaps 
2cause they imagine we shall use it as they might if they had it—or as they did use it 
hile they had it and controlled the whole world by military gestures. And this sense 
‘unlimited authority in the earth is what Europe has lost. She charges that loss to 
1e war. But the war revealed only what was latent. 
| Suppose now, having still a gift of sorcery to bestow, and seeing how it is that this 
! erican image intercepts their light, you should propose to sink it in the sea as if it 
ad never been. What would they say? Again they would surprise you. They would 
: t no, no! 
‘ Why not? Well, because, after all, it is a golden image and lends away its wealth in 
| Prodigal manner. But if you did sink it, the curve of Europe’s discontent would fall. 


At the Avenue de l’Opéra and the Boulevard des Capucines, Paris, About 3 P.M. 


With the phys- 
ical effects of war, 
people everywhere 
have dealt heroi- 
cally, as the neces- 
sity was. The 
world is mended. 
Enormous addi- 
tions have been 
made to the me- 
chanical means of 
producing  artifi- 
cial wealth. Much 
more difficult to 
deal with are cer- 
tain states of post- 
war mentality. 
Shrewd thinking is 
hindered by the 
after tyranny of 
ideas that took 
shape in the mak- 
ing of war and 
peace. Never had 
there been so 
many ideas about 
war. Its meaning 
was intellectually 
clarified. Its con- 
sequences were 
foretold. Its his- 
tory was written 
before it hap- 
pened. 


Delusions 


UBSEQUENT 

events, bring- 
ing themselves to 
pass, contradict 
this history. Yet 
so strong were the 
ideas to begin 
with, and so obsti- 
nately do they persist in the form of delusions, that men look unbelievingly at what has 
happened in place of what should have happened under their decrees. 

There was the idea that self-determination was the perfect political formula. Pass 
that in silence. 

There was the idea of a world made safe for democracy. Well, this year you could 
have sold a French Mussolini in France. You could very easily sell a monarch to the 
Germans if you had one a little more personable than a Hohenzollern. 

There was the idea that wars should cease with this one, mankind by horror chastened 
and made to prefer peace for its own sake. But war is still the grand topic of the Old 
World. In the army establishments of Europe, exclusive of the European forces abroad 
minding mandates and colonial possessions, exclusive also of naval forces, but in Europe 
alone, 3,000,000 men are under arms. If you reckon that it costs $250 a year to keep a 
man under arms, there is an expense of $750,000,000 annually; and if you reckon that 
the man under arms might produce each year at work $1000 worth of wealth, you add 
$3,000,000,000—a gross loss of $3,750,000,000 a year. ; 

There was an idea of new faith among neighbors. Never was suspicion among them 
more acute. They are opening one another’s mail again. Almost anywhere in Europe you 
may receive your letters in slit envelopes with a mark to indicate that they have been 
looked into by the intelligence department. You may be an espionage agent, trafficking 
in state secrets. The French catch three British subjects spying upon their military 
things, try them as spies and send them to prison. On this subject one reads in the 
record of Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, the following: 


Mr. Thurtle asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if his attention had been called to 
the fact that three British subjects have been convicted and sentenced to heavy terms of 
imprisonment on charges of espionage in France, and if he has any statement to make on the matter. 
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Sir A. CHAMBER- 
LAIN: Yes, sir: His 
Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Paris has in- 
formed me of the 
sentences passed 
upon these three 
British subjects. In 
the month of De- 
cember, when they 
were arrested, Lord 
Crewe, on instruc- 
tions from His Maj- 
esty’s Government, 
issued the following 
démenti : 

‘Statements hav- 
ing appeared in the 
press regarding the 
arrest of certain Brit- 
ish subjects repre- 
senting the Bleriot- 
Burndept Wireless 
Company in Paris 
on alleged charge of 
espionage in France, 
His Majesty’s Em- 
bassy is authorized 
to declare that no 
Department of His 
Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is in any way 
connected with or 
has any knowledge 
of the activities of the 
firm in question.” 

Mr. THURTLE: In 
view of the antece- 
dents of one of these 
men, who was in the 
British Intelligence 
Department, will 
the right hon. gen- 
tleman now declare 
that the Govern- 
ment have no con- 
nection whatever 
with the work which 
these men have been 
carrying on? 

Str A. CHAMBERLAIN: When His Majesty’s Government 
authorize His Majesty’s representative in Paris to make a 
statement, and that statement is made in the terms I have read 
to the House, further confirmation of His Majesty’s Ministers is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. AMMON: May I ask the right hon. gentleman if he has 
not made the denunciation on behalf of the firm? The question 
was whether he denies any knowledge on the part of the Govern- 
ment in respect of these people. 

Str A. CHAMBERLAIN: My answer, if the hon. member will be 
good enough to read the démenti which was published last 
December and which I have read now, refers, as he will see, to 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS: Will the right hon. gentleman be good 
enough to tell the House when last, if ever, any one of the 
persons referred to received money for secret-service work from 
this Government? 

Str A. CHAMBERLAIN: I cannot tell that without 

THE SPEAKER: Such a question as that and any other ques- 
tion on this subject, affecting another state, must be 
put down.” 


That ended it. 

There was and still is the idea of a defeated 
Germany, whereas today Germany in a potential 
sense is the second industrial power in the world. 
What she will or will not be pleased to do is the 
foremost diplomatic concern of Europe. People go 
about hearing this, saying it, repeating and admit- 
ting it, without in the least realizing what it means. 


PHOTO. BY H. JOEL 


Lending a Debtor Money to Pay With 


HEN the idea that under a sign of defeat 

Germany could be made to pay enormous rep- 
arations, spread over several generations. This 
extraordinary delusion survived the discovery that 
even by sanction of the bayonet you could not 
make her pay; that if you held her industrial 
heart, which is the Ruhr, as the French and Bel- 
gians did, still she could not be made to pay. What 
she did instead was to repudiate her money, her 
bonds and her credit at the expense of the world 
in general and threaten to commit economic suicide. 

If your debtor threatens to hang himself sooner 
than to work out his debt, what are you going to 
do? But the creditors—that is to say, the Allies— 
were unable to surrender their delusion. They 
could think of no way to make Germany pay, but 
they did hit upon the naive plan of lending her 
the money to pay with. Apparently the absurd 
alternative was to support her in a state of passive 
resistance. The Quakers and other humanitarians 
were already setting up soup kitchens in the Ruhr 
to feed the Germans, who said they would rather 
starve than toil for the victors. 

The scheme of lending Germany the money to 
pay with had, from the European point of view, 
one aspect of pure merit. More than half the 
money would come from America. In receiving 
reparations the Allies would get their own back, 
plus that which was American. 


The New Bank of England, Designed by Mr. Herbert Baker, F. R. 1. B. A. 


So it was at last the victors who gave Germany a new 
gold currency in place of the money she had repudiated, 
established her in good credit again, dissuaded her from 
economic suicide. 

The Dawes Plan, that was, to which American investors 
contributed $110,000,000. 

Now there is an Agent General for Reparations Pay- 
ment, sitting in Berlin, who writes down in a book large 
sums to represent reparations; but he is charged to see 
that only such amounts as Germany can well afford to pay, 
only such amounts as can be transferred without hurting 
German credit, shall be passed to the creditors. More 
would cause her to threaten suicide again. What average 
sums short of this fatal provocation can be transferred 


The Cathedral at Regensburg, Bavaria, Begun in 1275 and 


Finished in 1534. A Union of Bavarian Catholic Churches 
Has Borrowed $5,000,000 in America to Restore the Beauty 
of Such Ancient Edifices 


All Above the First Story Will be New 
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nobody knows, fc 
until now the Gey 
mans have bee 
paying with bor 
rowed money- 
American money 
Seven years. hay 
elapsed, and outc 
her own resource 
actually she ha 
yet paid nothin 
on account of r 
arations. Thissim 
ple arithmetica 
fact is wholly of 


scured bythe grea 
reparations cs 
- 


sion, 
But take 
most deeply — 


planted idea 


Europe is i 
erished. Th 


destruction i 
plied a compen: 
ing power 
reconstruction 


will, barring _ 
Russia— 
through Italy, France, Belgium, England and Gern 
taking care not to fall over those jig-saw-puzzle fro: 
which the League of Nations says shall be forever, tru 
your senses—and you will find not only that the phys 
marks of war have been wonderfully erased; at the sé 
time new works of wealth and recreation have 
created on a vast scale. 


Better Than Prewar Conditions 
a 


N ITALY, notoriously a poor country, works of m 

ous grandeur are planning. This is to bea time of 
tectural renaissance for Rome. When Mussolini is aske 
about the money, he says, ‘‘I will find it.” 

New sources of power are developing. ya 
electric works have been carried to a p 
which the centers of economic gravity are begit 
ning to shift. England in this is behindhen 
having relied too long upon coal; but she 
constructing the Bank of England, rebuilding 
historic City which was the money center of 
world, and Regent Street from Piccadilly Cir s t 
New Bond Street is all new. | Postwar horror 
here are sounds of the steam shovel and pneu 
matic hammer. ry 

The Florida real-estate boom has been repr 
duced on the Mediterranean coast of France. 

Frankfort has just completed the largest publi 
stadium and sport center in the world. The cit 
of Berlin has bought a new grand opera and a 
an Attic goddess to her collection of municipal ar 

treasures. It cost 1,000,000 marks. 

They are all richer than before the war—riche 
than they ever were before. Their industrial powe 
is immensely greater. Their houses, their fie 
and their populations are restored. They are com 
plaining again of excessive numbers. The popula 
tion of new Germany is back almost to what tha 
of old Germany was. This is by multiplication 
The population of France has been restored b; 
immigration. England is assisting emigration wit 
public funds, thinking thereby to limit her increas 
of population. Everywhere the health curve i 
rising, the death curve is falling. The standards 0 
living are higher. 

The last statement invites argument. Any as 
sertion about a standard of living will. What doe 
one mean by a standard? How does one prove it 
By statistics? People are not statistics. Well, thei 
away with statistics. For ‘‘standard of living’ 
substitute “condition of labor.’’ That, after all, i 
fundamental. 

The condition of labor in Europe is better thai 
before the war—better than ever before. For au 
thority take the International Labor Bureau 0 
the League of Nations, which cannot be chargé 


\ 


\ 
\ 
‘s 


wth illiberal bias, and quote 
fm Studies and Reports, Series 
{Number 16, entitled Tenden- 
es of Labor Legislation Since 
t2 War. It reads: 


1 
The reaction from the burdens 
ad restrictions of the war gave a 
sat stimulus to labor legislation 
fsropean countries. The work- 
e who had submitted to long 
rs and loss of personal liberty 
ah the war was in progress, and 
+ soldiers who had suffered in the 
nches, were not prepared in any 
intry to return to the conditions 
1914. The cessation of hostilities 
's consequently accompanied by 
» rapid adoption of labor laws 
d regulations on subjects which 
1914 had been regarded as en- 
ely beyond the scope of practical 
ities. In some respects, it is true, 


i war, the need to prevent dis- 
éntent and the rising cost of living 
halted in considerable develop- 
pnts in the regulation of wages. 
Jr instance, in Great Britain, the 

‘ade Boards Act, by which legal 
inimum rates of wages could be 
jed in certain trades, was widely 

tended and other measures were 
sopted to enforce legal minimum 
ites of wage both in the munitions 
fides and in agriculture. But it was not until the collapse of 

‘2 Central Powers and the overthrow of their undemocratic 
ititutions that the full flood of legislation began. 

One of the most remarkable results was the success of the 
onkers in almost all countries in securing a legal eight-hour day. 
‘ve suddenness with which this demand came to fruition must 
ive surprised even the most optimistic. In 1914 it was con- 
dered progressive to ask, as a practical international standard, 
tten-hour day for women and children alone. In 1916, at the 
istigation of the French representatives, the inclusion in the 
jace treaty of a legal maximum ten-hour day was demanded by 
ie Leeds Conference of trade unionists from Allied countries. 
ye trade unionists of the Central Powers and neutral countries 
sembled at Bern the following year did not venture to propose 
petter standard. A ten-hour day for men and women alike was 
warded as all that could be reasonably demanded as a legis- 
live maximum for industry in general. A legal maximum 
¢ht-hour day of general application existed at that time— 
aly in 1917—nowhere in Europe. 


Prosperity Seen Through French Eyes 
j\OR another authority, take the Report of the Com- 


r 


' mittee on Industry of the British Board of Trade, Survey 


i 


Industrial Relations, Page 20: 


'The movement for a reduction of hours which took place 
wing 1919 and 1920 had the effect of reducing the average 
amber of weekly 
durs to about 
irty-eight. Practi- 
lly the whole of 
je postwar reduc- 
jon of hours oc- 
ured in 1919 and 
20, the years of 
mormally active 
ade preceding the 
‘eat depression and 
ll of prices which 
ve taken place 
nee. During those 
vo years, reduc- 
ms averaging six 
Dur per week and 
ering seven mil- 
ons of workers were 
ported to the Min- 
try of Labor. Since 
320 the recognized 
ours of labor in 
lost industries have 
‘mained station- 
‘y. The trade de- 
ression of 1921 and 
lowing years, 
hich resulted in a 
‘duction of wages, 
ad practically no 
ifluence on hours. 


Again, the re- 
ort of the Indus- 
rial Relations 
Jepartment of the 
british Ministry 
f Labor on the 
istablishment 
nd Progress of 
oint Industrial 
Jouncils set up un- 
‘er the great post- 
ar Whitley 
cheme designed 
improve the 
ioe ditions of 
bor, Page 171: 
The circum- 
es which led to 


The New Traffic Layout, Potsdammer Platz, Berlin 
* 


the conception of the Whitley Scheme and made its adoption 
practicable in this country—namely, the improved status 
achieved by labor during the war and the higher aspirations 
stimulated by the abnormal condition of the war period—were 
largely common to labor throughout the world, particularly in 
the belligerent countries. 


Premier Briand, calling to the French people, says: “It 
must not be concealed from the country that its prosperity 
is only a dangerous mistake. If it is to be made a durable 
reality, production must be increased and consumption 
decreased.” 

It would be difficult to compact more fallacy in fewer 
words. To increase production is no problem at all. Every- 
one can do that. The means wherewith to do it are greater 
than can be employed. The true problem is how to increase 
consumption. And one reason why France is prosperous, 
notwithstanding the state of her money, is that the people 
have learned to consume more. They may go bankrupt 
learning how to pay for it. That is another matter. Pros- 
perity may be dangerous. It may be—who knows?—a 
mistake also. Nevertheless, there is the tangible fact of it; 
and you may be certain of this—that once people have 


Hotel des Ambassadeurs Building in Boutevard Haussmann, Paris. The Street is New, Having Just Been Opened 
Through a Congested Old District 
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enjoyed prosperity, leisure and 
well-being in new measure they 
will never be content to do with 
less. They will find a way to 
pay for it. 

The general strike in Great 
Britain was on a sympathetic 
principle, in aid of the striking 
coal miners. And what was the 
coal miners’ case? They were 
striking not for but against an 
eight-hour day, having since the 
war enjoyed a seven-hour day 
imposed by law. It was the 
opinion of the Royal Coal Com- 
mission that if the miners would 
work an hour longer for the 
same pay, the cost of producing 
coal might be reduced more 
than 50 cents a ton, which 
would tend to solve the British 
coal problem; but the miners 
were unwilling. They refused 
to work as many hours as 
American miners work in that 
great rich Shylock republic 
across the sea. 

The British coal miner, as we 
think and as he thinks, may be 
ill paid. That is not the point. 
The comparison here is between past and present in 
Europe, not between Europe and the United States. And 
if the British miner’s living is only as good as it was before 
the war—which it is, or better, by all statistical evidence— 
he gets it for one hour less labor a day, and to that measure 
his condition is improved. 


The Dark Ages of 19135 


N ALL their industrial disputes—speaking now of Europe 

as a whole—there is a dead line. Labor will not return to 
conditions as they were in 1913. It is unimaginable. Nor 
is this radical labor doctrine, as such. It is the accepted 
social and political doctrine of all parties. Even the reac- 
tionaries accept it, not always because they would, but 
because they must. Wages, hours, conditions of living as 
in 1913 are the hated memories of a previous and lower 
state of economic existence. 

Well, the significant point is that the year 1913 in its 
own time was the most prosperous year Europe had ever 
known. Yet she would not for a moment consider exchang- 
ing now for then. 
That would mean 
going back. It 
would mean work- 
ing more and hav- 
ing less. In 
Germany it would 
mean soggy dark 
bread again. The 
bread of Germany 
has turned white; 
it is whiter than 
the bread of 
France, and the 
government’s 
propaganda for 
putting back the 
rye is of no avail. 
They have eaten 
white bread and 
they will have it. 
So more and more 
they export rye 
and import wheat 
and wheat flour. 

None the less, 
against all evi- 
dence, the idea re- 
mains that Europe 
is war poor. The 
Europeans them- 
selves believe it. 
Itistheir defense— 
in their relations 
with the United 
States a political 
asset and for bank- 
rupt statesman- 
ship a perfect 
refuge. 


(Continued or. 
Page 113) 
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HE sixth of August, 1917, was 

strikingly hot in Leon Springs 

Military Reservation, and 
there was no drill that afternoon. 
Sunlight pounded down on the great realm of hills 
and graceful slopes; the armadillos appreciated my 
regiment suddenly and came in their unaccountable 
fashion to walk under the raised buildings and to cough 
thinly when sweating men picked them up. Hubert, 
the elderly armadillo attached to the supply company, 
hobbled into the office where I was dripping on a list 
of requisitions and told me, by a movement of his 
frail pink ears, that this was pretty bad. Then he 
curled up in a corner and thought about his past, twitching 
his whiskers and pretending that he was not alarmed by 
the young supply officer’s, spurs, a yard from his dignity. 

But I think that he was relieved when the lieutenant 
said, “I give this up! If anybody asks for me tell ’em I’ve 
gone to town.” 

He then left, and Hubert waved a whisker in modest 
jubilation. We were now in full control of a broiling office 
twelve feet square and fourteen feet high, built of wood so 
new that balls of sap hung on the walls beside pendent 
lanterns and maps of the vast reservation. Well, Hubert 
could have the room. The regimental supply sergeant was 
elsewhere and the requisition could be copied after night 
cooled Texas. I grabbed my cane and limped out of the 
tormenting place. Echoes of a blackjack game had been 
floating from Battery F ever since noon in a surge of 
sudden chatter and loud jokes that rose and fell with the 
speed of gambling; and where there was a violent black- 
jack game, there would be Regimental Supply Sergeant 
Clifford Robinson. I made for the steep steps at this side 
of Battery F’s cantonment and climbed them into the 
noisy space of the long room where the game progressed— 
against orders—in a whirl of smoke, with wiry little 
Robinson astride a cot and lamentations rising. 

“Want anything, bub?” 

“Can I have Gwendolyn, Robbie?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Robinson, dealing rapidly on the olive 
blanket. “‘Be good to her, son. May have to sell her 
tomorrow. Hurrah for trouble!” 

The audience buzzed. Half-naked players and watchers 
flicked sweat from their eyes and the everlasting game 
spattered on. A big Swiss corporal touched a string of 
lucky turquoise beads that laced brilliantly among the wet 
hairs of a wrist; scowling McKay from Battery C and the 
redoubtable Schultze from A hunched their big shoulders 
side by side. There was blood on the moon; tomorrow 
watches and rings would be pledged in San Antonio. I 
stared through the smoke at a fine watch glued to the 
white wrist of a red-headed player who had all his clothes 
on and felt rather sorry for him. He was precisely dressed, 
and perhaps liked his ornament. Meanwhile lads were 
standing on cots to peer over the stooped heads. I turned 
away and hobbled off toward the doorway, and ran into 
a boy named Conkling, who should have been enjoying his 
sophomore vacation from Harvard. 

“How’s your foot?”’ 

“About the same. The surgeon found out the name of 
the thing this morning. Some kind of nervous irritation,” 
I wearily said, but relieved to think that I shouldn’t have 


\\ 


” 


to explain the phrase ‘‘nervous irritation. 
sometimes a solace to my vocabulary. 

“Nice,” he said, looking down at my carpet slipper and 
the oiled bandages wrapping my bare ankle. ‘Oh, there’s 
a fellow who was asking who you were—one of those men 
that came day before yesterday. He’s rather decent. Said 
he’d met you somewhere.” 

“‘What’s his name?”’ 

‘“Woodward. About your age,” said Conkling, with the 


Conkling was 


vague respect of nineteen for twenty-seven. His manner ~ 


always made it plain that he thought me too venerable for 
military service in the ranks. ‘Only his hair’s four shades 
redder. Ugly hound. Going to wash?” é 

“T’m riding,’ I yawned, and walked on. 

Gwendolyn pretended that it was nice to see me limping 
into the shady corral where some wagoners were on their 
backs in the grass under a sycamore. One of these lazily 
got Gwendolyn’s saddle from somewhere and the whole 
group hopefully watched me mount, but the gray mule did 
not try to get rid of me, and walked off at a dignified 
saunter after snapping at an Italian wagoner whose name 
was Ottavio Cesare Francisco Scarone. Sergeant Robinson 
won Gwendolyn at dice from a Mexican in San Antonio, 
but she was not otherwise romantic. She walked reflec- 
tively past the raised wooden shower baths, a roofless shed 
on stilts, and looked with disapproval at naked men sitting 
listlessly on the wet grass, awaiting turns under the tepid 
showers. The sun now came at a slant from the white sky, 
and oaks of the neat forest were throwing out purple shadow 
on patches of ruddy dust. Gwendolyn carried me past the 
brown line of cantonments and then flirted her ears 
inquiringly. 

“Suit yourself, madame,” I told her; ‘‘I don’t care. 
We're out for pleasure and rest.” 

Gwendolyn, who was socially minded, turned to the left 
and marched toward the hidden headquarters of the reser- 
vation. She liked the stir and flurry of the camp clotting 
one wide hill and a broad half moon of plain on which 
student officers and some regiments of infantry sometimes 
drilled in dusk, with ladies watching from lined motor cars 
and quantities of highly ranked officers being mistaken for 
generals by recruits. I had no objection. Nine weeks of 
Texas had made me reckless of sunstroke, and the gentle 


exercise of Gwendolyn’s gait was soothing. I balanced my ~ 


cane across the horn of the heavy Mexican saddle and 
observed a lonesome snake gliding off along the meadow’s 
parched grass. Gwendolyn’s feet made no noise in the 
dusty track and she seemed to be looking up at a buzzard’s 
tranquil motion in the endless depth of sky. This meadow, 
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“I Didn’t Hear 
You Coming,” 
ISaid. Gwendolyn Had Stopped, 
The Ugly Red: Haired Man Drew 
His Breath Once and Dropped a 
Hand Against the Saddie’s Side 


rimmed by the shallow sharply beryl] straggle of small tree: 
was empty and beautiful in the murderous light. Th 
snake’s gray glitter rippled away. I jumped and Gwendc 
lyn’s head came about as a man trotted alongside 

““SOrry.) Ld 

“T didn’t hear you coming,” I said. Gwendolyn 
stopped. The ugly red-haired man drew his breath one 
and dropped a hand against the saddle’s side. I went or 
“Why run in this weather?” 

He panted “ Does take it out of you, rather,’’ and stooc 


hatless, with angles of wet cotton changing to squares an 


shapeless blots on his chest. His face was screwed up in 
bundle of muscles covered by the dead-white skin, an 
sweat plastered the tiny hairs of his arched eyebrows int 
a brown smear. 
“You don’t remember me?” . 
He straightened out his face with the question an 
mopped it on a silken handkerchief. His eyes showec 
large and green, and his crooked white teeth were briefl 
visible as he smiled. 4 
“Can’t say I do. 
Englishmen.” 
“Oh,” he said quickly, “I’m not English. Born i 
Milwaukee. Of course, I’ve been over there half my lif 
So you don’t remember me at all?” - 
It was not worth while, in the middle of a plain in Leo 
Springs, away from civilian necessities, to be strictly polit 
and to lie, I grinned and shook my head. 7 
“Then ——” he said, and then he stopped. His shir 
was now mostly black, and wet bands showed on his lon 
thighs. He’d run a quarter mile after me in this temper 
ture to renew an acquaintance, and there wasn’t any. | 
didn’t upset him, openly, but he tapped the saddle rhytt 
mically and looked off at the vanishing buzzard for a timé 
“Then if you do happen to remember me, sometime 6 
other, do come and tell me before I mean—it a 
sounds rather absurd. My name’s Woodward. I’m i 
Battery F. What I’m trying to say is—is that I don 
want to be made conspicuous.” 
“T see,” I said, and really thought that I saw. Privat 


' a 
. . . Ishould. I don’t know so man 


_ Woodward must be someone slightly spectacular els 


where, and I’d met him where English accents were usué 
and dinner jackets known as nightly wear. Yesterda 
there had been blurred photographs in a newspaper; th 
sixteen-year-old son of some millionaire had been intel 
viewed in one of the Eastern camps. Woodward didn’ 
want that to happen to him. I said a second time, “I see. 
And Gwendolyn nodded emphatically. _ 
“That’s understood then,’”” Woodward murmured, ani 
took his white fingers from my saddle. 
“You’ve just been sent down here? 
sunburn.” 
“Oh, I don’t tan. Rather wish I did,” he said, smile 
handsomely, and walked away. é‘ : 
Gwendolyn and I now proceeded in placid silence, bot 
having behaved well in this scene. We ambled throu; 


\ 


Look out fo 


a 
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e meadow and through a band of forest and down a 
tretch of roadway into the muddle of the large camp, 
here drivers were lounging in battered cars, waiting for 
he rush to San Antonio after dark. I had nothing to do 
nd nobody to see here; but the somnolence of the hillside 
nd infantrymen languorously playing ball behind the 
reen-painted bulk of one building amused me for a time, 
nd some wretched electrician was crawling high on the 
jast above the long hospital, fixing the colored bulbs that 
wung as stars in the night. Two young officers looked at 
ye haughtily, not yet sure enough of their rank to ask my 
cense for riding a mule about with one foot in a carpet 
lipper, and an industrious negro child sold me a stale copy 
f a New York paper for ten cents. Gwendolyn pensively 
ook me over to the drill ground, but there was nothing to 
2e, and then more briskly brought me to a canteen, where 
‘bought some ice cream for her. And then, all at once, the 
trange winds of Texas stirred with the sun’s descent into 

‘bed of violet haze. It was cool; and when Gwendolyn 
rotted into the dusk of the corral again it was cold, and 
he hot lantern of the supply company’s office was pleasant. 
’ “Sixty an’ one an’ one an’ one,” said Sergeant Robinson, 
ounting his afternoon’s intake on a field desk, ‘“‘and a 
ice new five—an’ one—like to buy McKay’s cigarette 
ase, son?—an’ forty cents. What’s baccarat?” 

“Blackjack’s maiden aunt,” I said. 

“Veh? That red-headed prize fighter was sayin’ it’s 
lackjack’s brother.” 

“What red-headed prize fighter?”’ 
Robinson wadded the bills into a pocket and drawled, 
The kid playin’ other side of Schultze ’safternoon. He 
lot out. Named Woodward.” 
| “Prize fighter?” 
_ “By his build, he is,’’ Robin- 
on said, ‘but his voice don’t 
atch. What I don’t like about 
his war is that all you things’”’— 
le had no respect for the world 
hat wears dinner jackets, or 
ny other world—‘“‘go an’ join 
n. The Army used to be all 
‘ids off street corners or farms, 
‘ke me. Now all you educated 
‘aps join on and spoil us. Out 
4) the islands I knew an edu- © 
ated ranker who could read 
latin, but he soused out, 
‘rinkin’ raw alc’hol exclusively. 
‘imme the paper.” 
| I gave him the stale news- 
yaper and watched him drop, 
astantly at ease, on his cot in 
corner of the office. The Army 
iad contained Robinson ever 
ince his fourteenth birthday. 
Tisage on his service record was 
hirty, in 1917, but he was only 
wenty-seven and a stoic phil- 
"sopher. Whatever happened 
vas what happened, and noth- 
ng much mattered tohim. He 
iad brains and no ambition. 
de talked pure satire and never 
ead a book. 

And now he digested the 
lewspaper for me, drawling, 
‘Mrs. Cyrus K. Chesholm org’- 
iizes charitable féte for Al- 
ied cause. Picture of Mrs. 
Shesh an’ three fillies lookin’ 
ganized at camera. She was 
oretty, back when I had my 
‘irst teeth. . English 
yreemier makes stirrin’ speech. 
What of it? . . . No news of 
Voltorno. Theatrical manager 
makes statement. If they don’t 
zet Voltorno off the front page 
sretty soon I’ll find him an’ kill 
im. . . . Terrible murder in 
Brooklyn. Why’ s one murder 
more terrible than another, kid? 
Ever notice that guys that like 
murders an’ read murder stories 
are usually sissies? They get 
an awful kick out of readin’ 
about what they’d never dare 
tothink of doin’. . . . Flurry 
on the market. What of 
it?). . . Bride throws egg at 
husband at wedding breakfast. 
Begun early. . . You can 
ave it back.” 


A Mexican Was Yowling, to the Tinkling of a Guitar: 


Robinson flung the paper at me, rolled over, planted his 
meek face on his locked arms and went to sleep with instant 
precision. When there was nothing of interest near him he 
simply went to sleep. He often commented on the value 
of my society in this way and kept me humble. On this 
evening he stayed asleep, and my queerly infected foot 
burned so that by nine o’clock I was melancholy; and by 
ten, reading a French novel under the warm lantern, with 
the regimental street stretching upward lifeless for three 
hundred yards from the door of the supply office, I yearned 
for strong drink or cards. But the regiment had gone to 
bed and little winds strolled through the forest around us 
in wailing gusts, phantoms of dying sound. Nursed fires in 
the ranges planted outside ends of mess halls made their 
canopies of pale canvas faintly pink on the slope of hillside, 
and the blue lamp of the medical squad’s quarters was a 
lone spark at the top of therise. It seemed best to go to bed. 

I hobbled around from the office into the quarters of the 
supply company, a march of twenty feet, and heard the 
modulated snore of wagoner Ottavio Cesare Scarone begin- 
ning its dull drumming noise as I hauled off my clothes. 
Some starlight showed the cots loaded with silent bodies, 
and the blue height of a doorway at the far end of the room 
framed a weight of moist, drooping leaves on a farther 
tree. Only the snore of Ottavio Cesare Scarone troubled 
this domestic calm of thirty tired men, and presently he 
stopped his noise, and there was nothing to keep me 
awake except the burning blisters of my right sole. But 
these did what they could. 

My mind rose and fell on some mysterious elevator of 
sensation. I was asleep, or awake, and suddenly was in a 


” 


La Amistad y el Amor Mentira Son 


‘*‘La Vida es Sueno, el Porvenir Mentira; 


dressing room of the Empire Theater, in London, sitting on 
a closed trunk, watching a man whose face was a mask of 
paints help a girl as she dusted powder on her neck, 
scratched by the ruff of a harlequin dress. This was mere 
memory, drowsing, but it was all very clear—the man in 
his costume of a tramp fluttering the powder puff against 
her neck. She was Clare Wilkins, who had married some 
English officer since 1913 and the man was—was—was 

I came wide awake trying to remember his name. He was 
a popular dancer and talked well, rather cynically. 

But dawn had come. Two of the young wagoners were 
already mechanically stirring under their greenish blankets. 
Private Dewey Brown, wrapped up in the patchwork quilt 
which his mamma in upper Mississippi had made for him, 
was a lump of colors and pink feet; and the bugles would 
yowl, my watch told me, in half an hour. I might as well 
go and get a shower bath now and try to stop my head- 
ache. This would be a terrible day, for the winds had 
stopped and the air was already tepid. I pulled on a rain- 
coat, routed a towel out of my foot locker and navigated 
between the cots, dragging my slippers on the dusty boards 
with precaution. Outside, a sleepy sentry looked glumly 
at me and shook his head as he blew his nose: 

“Bake you all day an’ freeze y’ all night. 
was in the Navy!” 

I limped under the oaks and some tree that had no name 
known to anybody, toward the shower baths, and wished 
that I were in the Navy, or anywhere in the military service 
where baths weren’t hundreds of yards from one’s bed. But 
something pretty distracted me. Beyond the brown bulk 
of the shower-bath shed lay the stretch of a meadow, a 

grayish-blue waste of dimly 

changing colors, and a man was 
strolling on this lake of tints, 
someone coming back from the 
landing place of motor cars at 
the big camp a mile away. He 
had been in San Antonio all 

night and was on his way to a 

nap before breakfast. 

Anyhow, he was wonderfully 
drunk and his progress on the 
meadow had the fantastic 
beauty of an elaborate dance on 
a faintly lit stage. He pranced 
and madesmall circles, and once 
took thirty steps backward and 
rolled completely over, to land 
remotely upright. And once his 
delirious imagination made him 
think he was a bird catcher. He 
jumped straight upward in the 
air and twiddled his feet before 
he landed. I paused at the foot 
of the nine steps leading up into 

- the shower baths and watched 
him gratefully for a while. 

Wouldherousesomemartinet 
in his battery,when he got there, 
and be sentenced to seven days 
in the very: uncomfortable 
guardhouse? I hoped not. He 
moved in this aimless grace and 
almost rhythmically, a clearer 
shadow among many shadows, 
and presently stopped to light a 
cigarette, forty feet from me. 
Then he suddenly committed 
ten paces of perfectly sober 
progress and rolled back his 
olive shirt to look at his watch. 
It sparkled, silver on his white 
wrist, and the first real sunlight 
hit a margin of his lurid hair. 
The meadow became real and 
the man was real. Something 
spun in my head. He strolled 
nearer, passed at fifteen feet 
from me and I knew that he was 
the lost Booth Voltorno. 


I wish I 


“Hello! Getting a bath 
early?” 
“Yes. Been to town?” 


“Ves,’”’ Woodward nodded. 
Then he said, with a funny po- 
liteness, “‘My wife’s staying at 
the St. Anthony.” 

“Really?” 

We were amiably civil, as we 
had been in 1913 in Clare Wil- 
kins’ dressing room at the Em- 
pire, in sedate London. But 

(Continued on Page 66) 


F THERE was any disadvantage attaching to having 

been born some five thousand five hundred years ago 

in a land that was yet to have twenty-four hundred 
years of imperfectly recorded history before Moses should 
lead the,Israelites from their bondage, little Neshemt- 
dadat Given by the bark of Osiris—was not conscious of 
it. He was perfectly happy, as in company with other 
noisy urchins, naked as he himself, he played around the 
mud-built houses of the village where, thanks to his moth- 
er’s inheritance of many fields, his father Khonti was chief 
man. 

Remotely exalted beyond his childish ken, on a throne 
legitimately acquired by marriage with Queen Mertitefes, 
at once the widow and the sister of Seneferu, his glorious 
predecessor, Horus, uniter of the two countries, lord of the 
diadem of the vulture and the snake, of abiding splendor; 
the Golden Horus, king of Upper Egypt and king of Lower 
Egypt; Khufu—whom later ages were to know familiarly 
as Cheops, and whom his own subjects might name only by 
discreet paraphrasis as The Great House, Per‘o, Pharaoh— 
by his own innate divinity of kingship conferred prosperity 
upon the land. 

The beehive-shaped mud granaries of Khont were an- 
nually filled—until the time arrived for satisfying the 
Pharaoh’s taxgatherer—and in the as yet unreclaimed 
marshes adjoining the cultivated fields the village cattle 
plashed about in herds that grew more numerous every 
year. While every year, when the Nile spread over the 
land, the date palms, stiff-fronded,; above the whitened 
walls hung their great clusters as a bait for nimble young- 
sters climbing with bare toes and a rope loop round waist 
and trunk. 

Life was—at any rate to children—a very enjoyable and 
interesting affair. For that fertility of earth and herd 
might not be left carelessly to the distant if indubitable vir- 
tues of the Pharaoh. There was almost no day and no de- 
tail of domestic life which did not require the ceremonial 
placation of one or other of the infinite multitude of minor 
gods, while for the major phenomena of the year it was 
absolutely essential to solicit—with awe-inspiring ritual— 
the intervention of the great divinities. 

One of Neshemt-dadat’s earliest memories was that of 
issuing at nightfall, under the overarching star-spangled 
body of Nut, the sky goddess, clinging to his mother’s 
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robe in a procession of all the villagers, to lament with Isis 
weeping for her husband and brother, Osiris, who was 
dead. That was in the hot month when the earth was 
parched and fissured, and the sacred river had shrunk till 
its shoals were bare. Far, far away, so his mother had 
whispered awesomely to him, Isis would let fall a tear into 
the sources of that river and in a day or two Hapi, the Nile 
god, would commence to swell until once more the earth 
was covered with the miraculous inundation that saved the 
life of every creature in the land. 

Thrillingly doleful, too, were the lamentations for Osiris 
in that later and cooler season when the inundation had re- 
ceded, leaving here and there last gleaming squares of 
water in the diked and channeled fields, and on the soft 
mud the sowers walked behind the plowing oxen and scat- 
tered the seeds that were immediately trampled in by 
driven flocks of sheep. It was dramatically vivid somehow 
to his childish mind—though the event was but perfunc- 
torily mimed by peasants anxious to proceed speedily with 
the work—that the great god Osiris was in fact slain and 
his dismembered body scattered over the land, his ka de- 
scended to the underworld. 

In the mud huts the women who wept in the character of 
Isis and Nephthys, sisters of the god, sowed wheat and bar- 
ley in the shape of a man upon a sheet of moistened 
linen—grain that would sprout quickly and thus hasten the 
joyful resurrection when the harvest was high in the fields 
and the reapers hastened forth with their notched flint 
sickles amid songs and revelry. 

There was drama—fascinatingly novel to him newly 
come upon the stage of life—in every circumstance of that 
simple agricultural existence, pursued where now for un- 
counted thousands of years it had been pursued—in that 
narrow desert-confined valley where first in all the world 
men had deliberately sowed grain and assisted its mysteri- 
ous growth. Precociously quick-witted like all his race, 
little Neshemt-dadat enjoyed it to the full. 

The adult members of that community, it is true, were 
less uniformly happy. They ran and hid themselves in the 
papyrus swamps when the taxgatherers appeared and 
when the captains of the Pharaoh came to collect men for 
the forced labor: Even then it was fascinating to watch 
them being dragged out, flung flat and naked on their faces 
and soundly beaten with rods. On such occasions even 
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Khont, his father, the chief man of the village, 
visibly, showing excessive politeness to the men of P 
and his mother, Netchemet, muttered inaudibly un 
breath. Lol) ; 
Principally in the time of the inundation did these 
befall. For that was the season, as all men knew, wh 
Pharaoh sent forth to gather men to labor on - 
tomb, commenced even before Neshemt-dadat 
which he was constructing for himself. During 
hours when men sat and ate or romanced, in that 
in every village in Egypt, that legendary edifice 
unfailing topic of conversation. ese 
The men driven away to labor upon it returned 
three months, haggard and marked with blows, but wi 
their mouths full of marvels. Verily it was a hill of sq 
stones that was to reach the sky. Wonderful we 
magics practiced by the priests of Ra who stood o 
workmen—strange workers, the skilled masons, s 
an alien tongue, and dwelling by themselves in a ¢ 
their own—magics of rods and cords that whisper 
them precisely where to place the monstrous blocks ' 
host of men could scarcely drag. — Lee 
There were those who said that it was to be a 
concealment for all the treasure in the world, tha 
passages, guarded by the magic of the priests of Ri 
already prepared for its laying-up in that man-m 
mountain which grew slowly year by year. Whereat | 
ones spat and muttered anathemas upon the priests of 
the sun god, who by their spells had seized upon the 
the Pharaoh, and caused him to render dangerously 
late in every province the temples of the ancient. ani 
gods and—though ineffectually, as all men knew; fo 
would dare to affront gods?—to prohibit their worsh 
Verily, the priests of Ra were becoming masters 0} 
land. Even the great Osiris they were daring to claim 
manifestation of their upstart divinity! Yet distant 
dynasty was the time when that once merely local reli 
should become so powerful that the Pharaoh himself 1 
be its nominee, credited with being by actual bi 
divine son of Ra in a dazzling sacredness none of his } 
cessors would ever relinquish. 4 eae 
On those occasions, Khonii, Neshemt-dadat’s fath 
-would intervene with wise and calming-words. What 
ishness was this they spoke? Was it not known to all m 
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t the great tomb was to contain the ka—the divine es- 
tial double—of the Pharaoh? There, after he himself 

passed to companionship with Osiris, it would dwell 
ever and ever, in a house that none could destroy, hidden 
yond the possibility of sacrilegious injury, and thus for- 
er and ever insure the well-being of the land—even as 
2 ka of the great Seneferu insured it from within the 
jtative pyramid he had built within his lifetime. Could 
rinely royal benevolence do more? 
As for the priests of Ra, it became not the earthborn to 
irmur at those whom the Pharaoh delighted to honor. 
jt not notorious that they possessed all manner of in- 

edible wisdom—could even predict by many days the 
ict hour at which the star Sothis, that was Isis herself, 
puld blaze in the almost-dawn sky, seeking Osiris and 
issing the already brimming inundation, and thus begin- 
ig a new year? Hush, ye chatterers, who cannot under- 
ind great things hidden from your feeble minds! 
Khont spoke thus because he was chief man of the village 
d responsible, and haply because his wife’s brother, 
ahnimait, was a great personage at the court of the 
araoh—having indeed risen to be no less than one of the 
jief scribes in the treasury—and Khoniti felt it incumbent 

him to maintain the prestige of a government with 
ich he himself was in some sort connected. But secretly 
worshiped, when he needed their assistance, the forbid- 
‘a ancient animal gods, and grumbled bitterly at the 
eessive forced labor which took away his villagers for the 
‘ending work at the monstrous piling-up of stones ordered 
‘the Pharaoh. Only last year some of the dikes had 
oken disastrously, with no men at hand to repair them. 


As They Flung Themselves in Abasement Upon Their Faces, They Heard His Voice: 


Such was the background of Neshemt-dadat’s happy in- 
faney—an insignificant little village clustered under its 
palm trees amid the embankments and channels of an 
immemorially ancient irrigation system, not to be distin- 
guished from innumerable other precisely similar villages 
scattered along the narrow plain that was bounded by the 
parallel walls of the desert hills and majestically traversed 
by the mighty river which gave it life. 

There he played, modeling crude figures with the mud of 
the canals, even as do today his infant successors on the 
spot, chasing and being chased by his companions, mimick- 
ing with zest and precision the serious ceremonials of his 
elders. He had even sorely beaten Nefert, the beautiful, 
the small and as yet unclothed daughter of the next most 
important farmer in the village, to enforce from her a real- 
istic interpretation of the part of Isis weeping for Osiris, 
when with his playmates he had paraded a lumpy clay 
model of the slain god whose dispersed members they had 
sought for and found with joyous cries. 

A very ordinary, happy Egyptian child was Neshemt- 
dadat in those remote days when Ta-Mera—“‘the land of 
the inundation,” as its song makers called it—was only be- 
ginning to fix unchangeably a civilization that was to en- 
dure for three and a half thousand years and be the wonder 
of the world. 


In the cool shade of the ancient sycamore grove of the 
temple of Ra at An—three thousand-odd years later to be 
known to the marveling Greek, Herodotus, the father of 
history, as Heliopolis—Neshemt-dadat walked with his 
friend Ma-hesa. Both young men were clad in the white 


fee: 


“Live, 
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linen robes of the priests of Ra and from the neck of each 
was pendent the amulet carved in the shape of the scarab 
beetle that was a sacred manifestation of the god—did not, 
among many other proofs, the sun’s rays call it to spon- 
taneous life from the mud left by the inundation? They 
were not, however, officiating priests. Long years of suc- 
cessive initiations and of increasing sacerdotal dignity must 
elapse before they could participate in the ritual around 
the benben—the squat stone obelisk in the great courtyard, 
which was the symbol of the god—before they might even 
enter to prostrate themselves in the dark House of Stars 
where were kept, shut away from the vulgar, the two boats 
used by Ra in his daily journey through the sky, the Mad 
boat for the morning and the Sekti boat for the afternoon. 

They were but junior temple scribes, still undergoing in- 
struction in the school, and no more serious religious duty 
was intrusted to them than that of assisting to control the 
pilgrims who came to dip their fingers in the temple pool of 
Ra, where every morning the great divinity washed his in- 
tolerably bright face—that pool which alone, save for one 
far later obelisk, survives today of all the vanished glories 
of the sacred city of the sun. 

They walked now, arms-about each other, in the senti- 
mental emotion of youth wandering with its chosen com- 
rade. Already of old date was that friendship. It had 
commenced years back when Neshemt-dadat—thanks to 
the agency of his maternal uncle, Ptahnimait, who, in a 
still persistent tradition from more primitive times, was 
almost more concerned with him than was his father—had 
been brought from his semisavage village and placed, an 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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RoMB, Italy, June 5, ’26. 


Y DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 
Calvin, I wish you could see 


Rome. It’s the oldest unciv- 
ilized Town in the world. New York 
is just as uncivilized, but it’s not as old 
as Rome. Rome has been held by every 
Nation in the World at one time or another, for no reason 
at all. Between you and I, I think some of them give it up 
without much of a struggle. 

Rome has more Churches and less preaching in them 
than any City in the World. Everybody wants to see 
where Saint Peter was buried, But nobody wants to try to 
live like him. 

There is 493 Guidebooks sold to every Testament. 
They would rather take Baedeker’s word than Moses’. 

The headliners in Roman History is Julius Cesar, Mark 
Antony and Nero. Then Mussolini come along and made 
Bush Leaguers out of all of them. 

Rome was built on seven hills. Every prominent Roman 
had a little hill all his own. History records, and local gos- 
sip has added to history, that coming home after a hard 
and exciting night at the baths, there has been Romans 
that dident find the right hill. That’s what made Roman 
history interesting. There is only six of these hills left 
today. Some Roman went out of the back window so fast 
one night that he took the hill with him. That’s the inside 
story. But of course present History says that the Bar- 
barians took not only all the assembled Romans but the 
hill as well with them. 

I tried to find out who the Barbarians were. From the 
best that I could learn, Barbarians were a race of people 
that stole from you. If you stole from the barbarians, you 
were indexed in your History as a Christian. 

Nowof these six hills left, the Pope has one, Volpi—the man 
that settled the Italian Debt—has one, Garabaldi grabbed 
off one for his personal statue. A filling station and Spa- 
getti joint has one, Mussolini copped the highest one for 
the duce himself, and the last and lowest one the King has. 
You wouldent hardly call it a hill; it’s more of a mound. 

Rome wasent built ina day. It’s not a Miami Beach by 
any means. All Tourist agencies advise you to spend at 
least 10 days seeing it. The Hotels advise you to take four 
months. 

You see, Cal, that is why I am trying to find out all I can 
for you. I think people in our position have to look to our 
historical as well as Political Knowledge. So while as every- 
one admits you are excellently equipped politically—I 
don’t know of a man better fortified—a little historical 
knowledge would do you no harm. You see, up around 
Boston you have seen Plymouth Rock and Boston Com- 
mon and the old graveyard going up the hill toward the 
Capitol, But those things mean nothing to a real historian. 
You have seen the spot where Paul Revere come riding 
down hollering, ‘‘The Dam has broke!’’ But they had 
guys in Rome that invented Dams. You see, to a Roman 
events like those would be classed as topical today. 

Well, after I finished with Mussolini, I decided to take 
up Rome. Of course Mussolini naturally come first, for he 
““made Rome what it is today; I hope he’s satisfied.”” You 
see, chances are up there in Vermont you studied a little 
history. But you can’t get much out of history in Vermont. 
You can’t get much out of Vermont anyway. There is an 
awful lot of difference between reading something, and 
actually seeing it, for you can never tell till you see it, just 
how big a liar History is, 

In other words, Rome is really not what it’s cracked up 
to be. History was no more right in reporting the happen- 
ings of Rome than it has been in some of the Cities we have 
heard of. Now everybody goes to Rome on account of its 
old historical record. Now you know and I know it ain’t 
History that you are out to study. You are out to make 
History. What you want to plan is, some day some Guy 
will be studying you instead of you studying him. Any 
Yap can read what somebody else has done; but can he 
get out and do something himself, that anybody would 
read about, even if they dident have anything else to read? 

Now what I wanted to do was to cover Rome from a 
human-interest point of view. In other words, I wanted to 
see something that was alive. I am, I bet you, the only one 
that ever visited the city that dident run myself ragged 
dragging from one old Church to another, and from one 


They Come Drag: 
ging Into the Hotel 
at Night, and You 
Would Think They 
Had Walked Here 
From America 


old Oil Painting to the next. In the first place, I don’t 
care anything about Oil Paintings. Ever since I struck a 
dry hole near the old home ranch in Rogers County, Okla- 
homa I have hated oil, in the raw, and all its subsiduaries. 
You can even color it up, and it don’t mean anything to 
me. I don’t want to see a lot of old Pictures. If I wanted 
to see old Pictures I would get D. W. Griffith to revive the 
Birth of a Nation. That’s the best old Picture there is. I 
wouldent mind seeing the Four Horsemen again. But this 
thinking that everything was good just because it was old 
is the Apple sauce. They only produced a few great men, 
so why should every picture they painted be great? 

Say, Charles Dana Gibson and Herbert Johnson can 
assemble ’em good enough for me. They may never hang 
in the Louvre, But they sho do dangle from the front page 
of many an old News stand. So I am not going to kid my- 
self and I am not going to kid you either, Cal. I know your 
and my tastes are about alike, and when I was looking at 
things I was a-thinking all the time of you, and wondering 
if you wouldent size the thing up just about along my lines. 

Of course, every once in a while something comes up in 
Washington they think is more or less of an Artistic nature 
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and naturally, as head of the Government, you have to ¢ 
there or appear before them and maby say a few w 
pertaining partly to the subject at hand. Well, you get 
of the secretaries there to dig you up the night before a 
names and dates and so-called achievements along the 
that this convention or Society is working on, and y 
away with it. 

But that’s one beautiful thing about our association, 
and I—we don’t kid each other. We know about 9-1 
of the stuff going on under the guise of Art is the Bana 
Oil. They call it Art to get to take off the clothes. W 
you ain’t nothing else, you are an Artist. It’s the one 
you can claim to be and nobody can prove you ain’t. 
matter how you built anything and how you painted 
thing, if it accidentally through lack of wars or rain 
pened to live a few hundreds of years, why its Art noy 
Maby when the Guy painted it at the time he neyer go 
another contract. Maby some of the Pictures they 
now was at that time thrown away in an old cellar bec 
they wasent thought good enough to show, and they 
there all these years and somebody dug ’em out and | 
they are the Old Masters. I know how it is with you, yi 
have had a hundred Movies brought to the White Ho 
be shown to you, and I bet you never been in the § 
sonian Institution since you first went there as Vi 
President, when you dident have anything else to do. 
when I tell you about Rome I just want you to pict 
as it is, not as it is in the guidebooks, but as an ordin 
hard-boiled American like you and I 
see it. 

Now we call Rome the seat of Cultur 
somebody stole the chair. Today it h 
more culture than Minneapolis or 
Beach, California. They live there in 
amongst what used to be called Culture, 
that don’t mean a thing. Men in Wa 
ton you know yourself, Calvin, live 
Washington and Jeffe 
and Hamilton lived, bu 
far as the good it does 
they just as well have 
Capitol down at Clare 
Oklahoma—and, by they 
I doubt if Claremore w 
take it; there is a Town that has never ha 
setback. So, you see, Association has not! 
to do with culture. 

I know Englishmen that have had the 
well-bred Butler all their lives and they are 
as rude as they ever were. Why, do you kn 
one of the most cultured men I ever saw ¢ 
from Texas, and where he learned it the | 
only knows. It’s just one of those fre 
Nature like a Rose among Prickly pears. 

Then another thing you got to take into 
sideration. Ifa town had any culture and T 
ists commenced hitting it, Your culture is g' 
Tourists will rub it out of any town. No 
take the Tourists. There is one of the h 
working business that you could possibly ado} 
the business of trying to see something. They will lea 
nice comfortable home with all conveniences, and they 
get them a ticket to Europe and from then on they 
being a human; they just turn sheep. The Guide is 
sheep herder, and about the same fellow the regular sheep 
herder is on a 
ranch. You 
ask him any- 
thing outside 
his regular 
routine and 
you are going 
to spoil his 
pleasure for 
the day, besides not finding out 
the answer yourself. 

After a bunch of Tourists have 
been out a couple of weeks and 
get broke in good, the guide don’t 
have to do much; they know about 
when to bunch up and start listen- 
ing. They kinder pull in together 
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1a covey of quail and form a sort of a half circle while 
: Guide tells them what he has read in their guide books. 
listen and mark it off and move on over to another 
ture. They come dragging into the hotel at night, and 
4 would think they had walked here from America. If 
4 asked them to do that hard a day’s work in their own 
yns they would think you was cuckoo. 

Then they must dress for dinner. They couldent possibly 
down in the dining room without the little Organdie on. 
‘en the men put on Monkey Suits that at home you 
ildent get him into one with an elephant hook. Why 
body can’t act the same away from home and enjoy just 
much freedom as they do there is more than I will ever 
ow. 

But I want to tell you they are taking this sight-seeing 
ious. It’sno pleasure; it’s a business. You speak to one 
them after he has been a-touring all day, and start to 
1 him something, he will start looking up on the wall for 
ne old Frescoe’s or a stained-glass window. You can tell 
Tourist after a long tour; they have held a Guidebook in 
hand so long they have learned to do everything else 
th the other hand. Everyone of them when they get 
e from Rome can tell you where Cesar and Nero were 
rn, and not a one of them can tell you, Calvin, where you 
Borah or Dawes first saw the political light. They have 
m the Boragzzi Galleries and the Louvre, but they think 
2 Smithsonian Institution is a Clinic and the 
ald Museum is a branch of that great Depart- 
ant Store. 

They saw the place where Nero tuned up his 
j bass viol just before the third alarm was 
red in—they saw that, but they never heard 
bert Spalding play either with or without the 
companiment of a fire. Then they get up early 
the morning to start out to see more old 
iurches. Now a Church is all right, and they 
e the greatest things we have in our lives, but 
tfor asteady diet. They figure the earlier they 
n get you out, the more Churches you can see 
at day. If you are not interested in old 
aurches, you can stop off and see Rome between 
ains. 

Then they go in great for old ruins. Now I 
iow you have lived up around those old farm- 
yuses in New England long enough to feel about 
ins just about like I do. A ruin don’t just ex- 
‘tly spellbind me; I don’t care how long it has 
en in the process of ruination. I kept trying 
-get ‘em to show me something that hadent 
arted to rue yet. 

They got a lot of things they call Forums. 
hey are where the Senators used to meet and 
sbate—on disarmament, I suppose. They say 
ere was some bloody mob scenes and fights in 
ere. Well, that’s one thing they got us licked 
1. Calling each other a liar and heaving an 
stand is about the extent of our Senatorial 
adiators’ warlike accomplishments. 

I dident know before I got there, and they told me all 
is—that Rome had Senators. Now I know why it de- 
ined. There is quite an argument there over the exact 
ot of -Cesar’s. Death. Some say that Cesar was not 
ain in the Senate; they seem to think that he had gone 
er to a Senatorial Investigation meeting at some Com- 
1ittee room, and that that is where Brutus gigged him. 
he moral of the whole thing seems to be to stay away 
‘om investigations. 

-Lalso picked up a 
ttle scandal there 
nat I know you 
‘on’t turn a deaf ear 
». About this par- 
icular case, they are 
aying around Rome 
ow, but they hope 
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it don’t get back to any of his people, that Brutus was 
Cesar’s natural son, and that Cassius was a sort of a 
brother-in-law without Portfolio. Then they showed where 
Mark Antony delivered his oration, which, as it wasent 
written till 500 years after he was supposed to say it, there 
was some chance there of misinterpretation. I have heard 
some of our Public men’s speeches garbled in next morn- 
ing’s paper. 

Then they speak of a Cicero. I don’t know exactly what 
he did. His name sounds kinder like he was a window 
dresser. Then there was the intellectual tracks of Vergil. 
I guess you had a crack at him while you was up at 
Amherst. [NoTE To Post Epitor: Wasent that Coolidge’s 
college? If it wasent, put in the right one, for nobody over 
here knows. Very few know Coolidge]. Vergil must have 
been quite a fellow, but he dident know enough to put his 
stuff in English like Shakspere did, so you don’t hear 
much of him any more, only in high school and roasting-ear 
Colleges, where he is studied more and remembered less 
than any single person. I bet you yourself right now, Mr. 
President, don’t know over three of Vergil’s words. E 
Pluribus Unum will just about let you out. I never even 
got to him in school, and I 
remember that much. Ask 
Vare when he gets in there 
to quote you some of Vergil. 

There is quite a few of 
these old Forums besides 
the Senate one. Evidently 
they were afflicted with a 
House of Representatives, a 
Supreme Court and a For- 
eign Relations Committee. 
’Course it’s just a lot of old 
broken-down Marble now. 
Most of the old pieces are big 
enough so the Tourists can’t 
carry them away; that’s the 
only reason they are there. 
A lot of them are being torn 
down to put in modern 
plumbing. 

That’s one thing the Tour- 
ists have done anyway—they 
have improved Europe’s 
plumbing. Rome had more 
Art and less bathtubs than 
any city outside of Moscow. 
Romans were great to bathe 
collectively, but individually 
they were pretty dirty. 
Funny thing about Roman 
baths. You see Pictures of 
them, but you never saw a 
Picture with anyone in the 
water. They were great 
people to drape themselves 
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around on marble slabs. But I don’t think they even had 
any water in the pools. Bathing was a kind of an excuse to 
get neglije with each other. 

You remember the picture they always have where one 
old Roman, or some of those foreigners, got sore and come 
out and was standing between two big pillars and was 
pushing them apart. Well, that was an old Senator got 
sore during a Filibuster, and he just went out and he puffed 
and he puffed and he blowed the house in. Boy, they had 
Senators in them days. Little John Sargent would have 
been a Page boy among that gang. They used to throw 
these pillars at each other during debate. 

Rome has what they call a river. It’s the Tiber, and of 
all the overrated things! You would think a River that is 
good enough to get into History for all these years would 
have something to back it up, wouldent you? Old-time 
History don’t say a word about the Arkansaw or the South 
Canadian or Grand River or the Verdigris, and here this 
Tiber couldent be a tributary to one of those. Besides, the 
Tiber don’t flow; it just oozes along. Nobody was ever 
drowned in it; but lots of old Settlers have bogged down in 
it and lost their lives. You can walk across it anywhere if 
you don’t mind getting muddy. You can’t fish in it. The 
mud is so thick in the water that the Fish can’t see the bait, 
and when they do see it it’s so muddy they won’t eat it. 

They used to have a wall around the City but the people 
got to climbing over it so much they just sorter neglected it 
and let it run down. It got so the wall wouldent keep the 
people from getting out. They would climb over and go off 
to some other place. You can’t keep people in a place with 
a wall. If they don’t like a town they will leave it. Look 
at Sing Sing. They got a better wall than Rome even 
thought they had, and still very few stay in there. That 
wall system is a failure and always was. Walls are all right 
to put your back to if somebody is fighting you; it keeps 
you from backing any further away from them, and some- 
times makes you fight when if it wasent for the wall you 
would keep backing. One thing I will say for Rome—they 
have kept up the gates of the old wall. They have let all 
the rest of the wall fall down, but the Gates are kept in 
very good repair. ’Course you can walk around them and 
get in without coming through the gate, but I guess they 
never thought of anybody doing that. 

The whole of Rome seems to have been built, painted 
and decorated by one man; that was Michelangelo. If 
you took everything out of Rome that was supposed to 
have been done by Michelangelo, Rome would be as bare 
of Art as Los Angeles. 

He was a picture Painter, Sculptor, a House painter, 
both inside and out—for in those days they painted the 
ceilings. He was an Architect, a Landscape Gardener, 
Interior Decorator, and I wouldent doubt if he dident 
strum a mean Guitar. It’s hard to tell you what all that 
fellow was. We have over home today no single person 
that compares with him, not even in California. He was a 
Stanford White in drawing up all the local Blue Prints of 
his day. He was the Charley Russell of the old paintbrush; 
(Continued on Page 169) 


A Fellow Was a Gladiator 

as Long as He Remained 

Alive —That’s What Made 
Him Glad 
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HET McAUSLAND is both by instinct 
and practice a generous man; his out- 
standing trait is this generosity. When 

I speak of him to one who does not know 
Chet, I find myself saying 
first of all: ‘‘He’s the most 
generous man youever saw. 
Give you anything he owns 
that he thinks you may 
covet or admire.” 

I have added, on more 
than one occasion: “But 
he carries this generosity 
to the point of absurdity 
at times.” 

I was impressed with 
this habit of his at our first 
encounter, and often there- 
after; it runs like a thread 
through all the pattern of 
his life. The trait isat times 
embarrassing; it isnot easy 
to accept gifts from a man 
whose wants are so few and 
simple that to repay him is 
a stiff and difficult busi- 
ness. - But none of my dis- 
suasions had any weight 
with him. I came at last 
to recognize the fact that 
my best repayment was a 
glad acceptance of what- 
ever it was he offered me; 
that the pleasure he had in 
the giving was his compen- 
sation. 

But there has come a 
change in Chet. I am but 
just returned from some 
few days spent among the 
coverts in Fraternity, with 
Chet and the dogs as my 
companions, and Mrs. Mac 
attending to our wants and 
presiding in her comfort- 
able fashion over our morn- 
ings and our evenings. 
Early in my stay there I 
began to perceive the pres- 
ence of a disturbed under- 
current beneath the placid 
life at the farm; and inthe 
end, red revolution flared 
before my eyes. 

It seems worth while to 
set the matter down. 


It will be necessary to 
know Chet:a little more in 
detail. I remember the 
day of our first encounter. 
A man in East Harbor, a 
man named Ralph Fair, 
since dead, inquired 
whether I would like to go 
trout fishing. I had never 
fished for trout and ac- 
cepted eagerly, asking instructions as to the gear and 
tackle I would need. He advised a steel rod, a braided silk 
line, a dozen small hooks and a few split shot. 

“Chet will dig the bait,’ he said; and I asked in my 
ignorance, ‘‘Chet? Chet who?” 

“He lives out in Fraternity,’ Ralph told me. 
McAusland. We'll pick him up on the way.” 

So when, on the appointed day, we drove the interven- 
ing miles and came up the hill to the farm above the village, 
we found Chet waiting on the kitchen porch. I remember 
him so vividly; a stout figure of a man, small and stocky, 
in knee-height boots and old blue overalls, with a faded 
tweed cap pulled low over his brow. His vest hung open, 
and he wore no coat; and when we swung into the farm- 
yard he greeted us with a lifted hand and a deep salutation, 
and came to the side of the car; and his hand and mine 
clasped for the first of many times. Then Mrs. Mac, 
broadly beaming, appeared in the kitchen door; and when 
Ralph introduced me to her she met me with a friendly 
dignity. 


“Chet 
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“If Giving Things Away Would Put Us on the Town, We’d Have Been There Long Ago,’’ She Told Him 
pe 


Ralph asked, ‘‘Got the worms dug, Chet?” 

“Bucket full of ’em,’’ Chet assured us, and indicated a 
deep tin pail on the porch beside the door; and Mrs. Mac 
added: ‘‘He’s been a-digging worms two hours, out where 
the sink water empties. I guess he’s got enough to last all 
summer, by the time he’s been.” 

Chet laughed at that. ‘“‘Want to have plenty,” he ex- 
plained; and Ralph said, ‘All right, Chet, we’re ready 
when you are.” 

He had been waiting on the porch when we arrived; I 
supposed he must have been ready long ago. But there 
began now a small confusion of preparation. We had to 
alight and come into the kitchen while he got his gear 
together; and he was like most men in his inability to find 
his own belongings. It was: ‘‘Mary, where’s my reel? 
Where’d you put my rod? Where’s my pipe?”’ And Mrs. 
Mac found them for him, moving unprotestingly. He 
seemed at last to be ready; we went out toward the car. 
But he returned to the kitchen again and called to us from 
the door, ‘‘Got plenty of matches, have you?”’ 
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At the last moment, when we were all in the 
car and the engine roaring, it was Mrs. Mac 
who discovered that Chet had forgotten the 
bait pail, and brought it and lifted it to his 
waiting hand as we moyed 
away. 

There is no moment of 
that first day along the 
brooks which will eyer be 
forgotten; but those mo- 
ments need not be detailed 
here. Only I remember 
that we sat for lunch be- 
side a little bridge where a 
haying road came down to 
the meadows through 
which the brook ran; and 
the bright water laughed 
beneath us, and we bent to 
bury our faces and drink 
deep from the stream; and 
in the pool in the next bend 
below, small trout, no more 
than fingerlings, splashed 
bravely as they strove to 
satisfy the voracity of their 
small appetites. And I 
came to know Chet some- 
what better, to discover 
what his treasures were, 
and so where his heart did 
lie. 

He politely disapproved 
of the rod I had bought, 
and of the snells upon my 
hooks. The rod was of the 
telescoping variety. He 
pointed out the superior 
simplicity of his own. His 
was an ancient implement, 
the black enamel in many 
places flaked away, the 
metal showing through. 

“But I’ve fished with it 
eleven years,” he declared. 
“And never a thing done 
to it but some oil on the 
joints and a new guide I 
made out of one of Mrs. 
Mac’s hairpins and sol- 
dered on.” sf. 

He lifted it affection- 
ately, showed me how 
straight it hung, yet howit 
yielded too. And he told 
how he had once lost a good 
salmon through using a 
snelled hook. the 

“Played him over half 
an hour, out at George's 
Pond,” he explained. “And 
when he come to the net the. 
snell caught and snapp 
and he got away. And th 
hooks ain’t the kind I like. 
Not tough enough, I 
bought a dozen hooks, the 
kind I like, three years ago, and I’ve got eleven of them 
still. I lost one in the quick water on the George’s River 
two years ago. A bass broke it off. It’s the only one ever 
broke on me.” 

He took a tin tobacco box from the pocket of his vest 
and showed me the other hooks therein. “This is the 
kind,” he explained. ‘‘Only you can’t buy them now.” 

I remarked his reel, and he gave me its history. “1 
bought it in 1900,” he explained. “Wrote to New York 
for it and sent fifty cents. It was silver when I got it.” It 
wore the sheen of brass or copper now; and there were 
channels in the metal where the line had run. “I ean take 
it all apart and fix it if it breaks,’ he added. ‘“‘It’ll last me 
the rest of my time.” 

And he smoked an ancient pipe, the rim of the bowl 
charred and cracked away, the wood polished by his tender 
handling. 

When we finished eating and began to fish again he 
offered me the use of this gear he treasured so. I had 
caught few fish, and he blamed my tackle. “Try mine,” 
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einsisted. And though I long demurred, he won at last; 
ad I fished that afternoon with this cherished rod and 
t el of his, with one of his precious hooks. So I had new 
ght upon this man, who would permit an amateur the 
sage of the things he seemed to love best in the world. 
hen we came back to the farm he dumped his fish into 

y basket and would not listen to my protests, and I had 

last to take them all away with me to town. 

“We have all the trout we can eat, right along,” he 
sisted. ‘‘They don’t mean a thing to us. You take 
em.’ And when I pointed out that no one family could 
it them all, ‘‘Then give what you don’t want away,” 
id he. 

I was later to remember Mrs. Mac’s countenance as she 
ood on the porch and listened and saw us disappear; was 
ter to discover in it the unadmitted longing which it wore. 
ut I was on that particular occasion blind. 


Through the intervening years, we have been much to- 
‘ther, Chet and I, and always I have had to fight against 
s generosity. The man has many treasures; but it is 
onderful that he has kept any one of them so long. I 
member one summer evening I stopped for supper before 
jing on my way to town, and there was honey on the 
ble, which I gustily devoured. He laughed with delight 
‘my appetite; and afterward he loaded me with great 
ikes of dripping comb, packed in a deep bowl so that at 
‘e bottom of the dish a golden pool took form and grew— 
ore than any man could find use for. When I protested, 
shushed me. ‘Sho!’ he cried. ‘‘We’vé got bees in the 
chard. I can raise all the honey a whole town can eat, 
ty time I want.” 
He did not add that, as a matter of fact, he did raise very 
tle; did not add that this particular trove which he gave 
e was all they were like to have. Nor did Mrs. Mac 
‘otest at all. 
I gunned with him in the fall, and once or twice other 
en came with me. No matter how many birds we our- 
lves killed, Chet always insisted that we take his as well 
ours. ‘We don’t care a thing about them,” he would 
clare. “‘ You take them all along. If you don’t eat them, 
ve them to your friends.” 


He took one day a great trout that weighed near two 
pounds. We had fished together all that day, and I had 
caught as many as I could desire. But I must take his 
prize, too; this monster, as well as the run of his catch. 
I said stoutly, ‘““Chet, if I’d caught a trout that size, I 
wouldn’t give him to anybody in the world. I’d lug him 
around and show him to my friends.” 

“You go on and show him,”’ Chet applauded. “He’s a 
handsome trout; show them what there is in the meadow 
brooks.” 

I appealed to Mrs. Mae. “‘Don’t you two ever eat 
trout?’ I urged. ‘‘You must like a mess now and then, 
and Chet never keeps any.” 

She shook her head in loyal wise. “‘Chet don’t care only 
about catching them,” she explained. ‘‘I don’t know as 
I’d know how to fry a trout any more—unless someone 
stays to supper here.” 

His generosity displayed itself not only with regard to 
game. He brought out one night an ancient single-action 
revolver, to illustrate with it a tale he told. 

“It was taken off the body of a murdered man,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘in a gulch outside of Denver, somewhere, in 
1878.”” He showed me how the front sight had been ripped 
away so that it might not catch in the holster and impede 
a swift draw; bade me test the hair-light trigger pull. 

“They used to shoot a gun like that with their thumbs,” 
he declared. And when I permitted my great interest to 
appear, he gave the gun to me, and my protests were of no 
avail.- 

I remember Mrs. Mac said then, “‘ My brother sent that 
pistol to me, Chet.’’ I was-too much absorbed, at the 
moment, in the altercation with him to understand her 
word. But it came somewhat later to my mind enlight- 
eningly. 

He spoke, one fall night when I was stopping there, of 
Uncle Jed Grant, an ancient miserly fashion of man, at that 
time not long dead. The tale of Uncle Jed has been else- 
where set down. But Chet said that the old Grant house 
had been one of the first in the town. 

“They didn’t build it,”’ he explained. ‘‘But Jed’s father 
come on here from Cape Cod when he was a boy, back in 
1860 or so, and they bought the farm and lived on it; and 


when the house burned, I helped to clear up the ashes. I 
took up the old hearthstones, and I found a pothook under 
them. It was worn near through; and Uncle Jed used to 
say he remembered it was just as bad in 1860; and he said 
his father told him it was worn so when he was a boy, 
along about 1810, down on Cape Cod.” And he called to 
Mrs. Mac, “‘ Where is that old pothook, Mary?”’ 

So, patiently, she rummaged it out for him, and—he 
gave it tome. He had kept it put away for twenty years. 

Then there was the more tedious business of his ham- 
mer, the hammer which as a marble cutter, in his younger 
days, Chet had used to use. He was telling me one night 
about a protracted battle between the Irish and the Scotch 
granite cutters who dwelt in a boarding house at Vinal 
Haven; and his memory reverted to this hammer and he 
spoke of it—called to Mrs. Mac, “ Where’s that old ham- 
mer of mine, Mary?” 

She did not know; but at his insistence, and despite my 
protests, she went patiently to work to hunt it out for him. 
When she failed to discover it, its value in his eyes imme- 
diately doubled; and they turned the house upside down. 
But they had not discovered it when I left for home; and 
when I came again, months later, in June, she said to me 
wearily, ‘‘He’s had me hunting that old hammer all winter, 
to show it to you.” 

I protested, but Chet was as usual impervious to my 
insistences. ‘‘It’s no bother!’”’ he declared. ‘‘ Mary’ll find 
it by and by.” 

And sometime that summer she did find it, and I saw it 
when IJ came again. Chet displayed it proudly, and I ex- 
amined it with the attention it deserved. The handle, I 
remarked, was badly worn. 

“It’s white oak,’’ Chet assured me. 
day I made it and fitted it.” 

I turned the thing in my hand appraisingly. He must 
have used the hammer many years; for the granite dust, 
rubbing beneath his sweating hands, had abraded the 
wood, hollowing grooves and grips in it where each one of 
his fingers had been wont to rest. Thus was the history 
of long toil graven deep in the polished oak; and the tale of 
Chet’s stout youth. The hammer seemed to me a thing 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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OW does one write astory? That question is 
asked a million times and seldom answered; 
at least, it is seldom answered by one who 

writes, for the reason that it is difficult for anyone 
to tell another how to construct a tale, the same as itis a 
bit of a chore to teach, by printed instructions or by word 
of mouth, proficiency in surgery, tight-wire performance 
or a graceful method of absorbing Chinese noodles. Proba- 
bly every member of the scribbling fraternity ever and 
anon is accused of trafficking in the somewhat mysterious 
commodity listed as inspiration, coupled with the surmise 
that it is the spring that makes him tick. Admitting it, 
he automatically confesses that he is but a helpless agent 
purveying ideas other than his own; deny it and he is 
placed in the position of one who would arrogate to himself 
a faculty bestowed upon him by some outside 

agency through no merit of his own. So either 
equation resolves itself into the same an- 
swer—that he may know what he does, 
but never why. 

There are occasions when such a 
pose might constitute a haven of 
refuge for the harried scribe. 
Having launched the forked light- 
ning of his pen upon one or the 
other side of a controversy, he is 
free to accept the heartfelt con- 
gratulations of those whose cause 
he has espoused, even though they 
credit him with nothing more than 
being the irresponsible agent through 
which these shining words of truth were 
liberated. Then when the opposing parties 
clamor for his scalp as a sacrifice to atone 
for his black misrepresentations, how comforta- 
ble it would be if he might still waive all respon- 
sibility: “‘Too bad, old chap, but I couldn’t help 
it in the least, you know. Inspiration played it 
low-down on both of us. Go out and kick him 
soundly in the slats.”’ Leaving the irate enemy to 
shadow-box with inspiration, the scribe could go 
his carefree way. No doubt some ancient of the 
profession, laboriously inscribing his ideas on tab- 
lets of stone, created this inspiration humbug as 
an alibi. 


Forgotten But Not Lost 


N ANY event it is an unsatisfactory solution to 

one endowed with sufficient curiosity to ponder 
upon just what is the matter with him and why, 
and who feels the urge to see what makes him run. 
It was with something of the sort in mind that I 
set forth to track inspiration to its lair, isolate the 
germ and pin it down for leisurely inspection. 

When confronted with the usual formula as to 
where did one procure the inspiration for his latest 
creation, it is difficult to answer with brevity and 
accuracy for the reason that the process of deliberate 
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cramming, if resorted to at all, must necessarily be supple- 
mented by many other factors; and the finished story will 
be rather the product derived from innumerable stray bits 
of knowledge that have been absorbed more or less casually 
during the course of a lifetime, tinctured, no doubt, by 
whatever individual brand of philosophy has been engen- 
dered during the process of absorption. 

Odd bits of information; stored for no particular reason 
other than that one has chanced upon them, are carried 
along with the vast slow river of general thought, un- 
assorted scraps of débris that are thrust beneath the 

surface of consciousness by the ceaseless influx 
of new impressions, perhaps submerged for 
years without once bobbing to the sur- 
face, but nevertheless retained in the 
depths below the froth of present con- 
scious thought. Then a clear spring 
of ideas breaks bounds and trickles 
for a time, and into this tiny swirl 
of clear water where it empties 
into the main stream of thought 
come flocking all the stray bits 
of related facts or fallacies that 
have been carried in solution or 
as sediment, there to engage for a 
space in an ani- 
mated family 
reunion of 
mingled amity 
and dissent be- 
fore the small 
erystal pool 
merges again 
into the murky 
depths. 

The water of 
any stream 
carries a host 
of foreign mat- 
ter, either in 
solution or as 
sediment or 
débris, but 
only such mat- 
ter as has been 
sluiced into it 
from the coun- 
try drained by 
its tributaries. 
Likewise, any 
individual’s 
stream of men- 
tality carries 
only--such ele- 
ments as may 
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have been washed into it from the various mental 
regions drained by his many tributaries of thought. 
And it is along this submerged stream that the 
little god—or imp—of inspiration lurks. On seyeral 
occasions I have back-tracked him to the headwaters, se! 
know now where he lives. That is, I’m familiar in a general 
way with the boundaries of his home range and favorite 
stamping grounds, although he frequently eludes me for 
such a considerable period that I fear he has kicked up 
his heels and high-tailed it off the reservation. But heis 
sulking round somewhere, scorning such familiar baits as 
have served to lure him into the open in the past, and 
whenever some tributary of thought sluices in sufficient 


‘material to start a sluggish whirlpool of ideas, he comes 


rollicking forth to see what it’s all about. 
Any normal human being is capable of summoning 
spiration, or of indulging in the fishing process of associate 
reasoning—call it which you will. The time-honored 
phrase ‘“‘lost but not forgotten’’ operates here in rev 
for though much may be forgotten, not one bit is lo 
Every tiny shred of knowledge, once stored, remi uins 
there, waiting only the summons to reappear and my 
bow. In order to demonstrate this clearly to oneself, it 
but necessary to pick any known topic and dwell eon- 
sciously upon it. 


Fishing the Stream of Thought >} 
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DD scraps of information, long dormant, crop up un- 
expectedly. They come in increasing numbers until 
they are marshaled in such hosts that only matters having 
a direct bearing on the subject under consideration are 
admitted to the consciousness, excluding all irrelevant 
ideas—merely the process known as concentration. 
sonal observations and past experience, what others ha 
told one, what one may have read pertaining to the si 
ject, theories and conclusions formed long since, then 
modified in view of later bits of knowledge—all these come 
scurrying forth from obscurity perhaps for the first time in 
a dozen years, all the files and data gathered on the subject 
throughout a lifetime, there to be assorted, weighed, di 
carded or retained by the process of conscious analysis. 
That to me is the only adequate definition of the source 
of so-called inspiration—that it may be summoned only 
by the association of ideas, fishing for related factors in the 
stream of past experience and observation, adding the 
fragmentary catch of facts netted by present research and 
assembling the odds and ends into a more or less presen 
able whole. It is the process utilized by every mortal 
according to his talents and applied to the matter at hand, 
whether it be a business problem, the painting of a picture, 
writing of a story, pleading of a case in court or peeling a 
banana. . 
The notion that one must go out on the mountain, there 
to sit with folded hands and blankly receptive mind until 
some mysterious agency alights upon his shoulder and 
whispers sweet words of wisdom in his ear, which is the 
popular conception of the manner in which one must im- 
bibe his inspiration, is apple sauce. 
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What one may fish out of the stream is limited 
ly by what he has put into it. It is quite natural 
at it should be heavily impregnated with subject 
tter drained from whatever mental region has 
allenged his particular interest or constituted his 
acial field of conscious endeavor. All that is quite 
4ple, the three R’s of psychology, but it-is-some- 
at more difficult to determine just what is pri- 
rily responsible for steering each known mind 
0 some special tendency in the beginning. 

he initial impulse is obscure in origin; largely, 
doubt, a matter of chance. Though early en- 
onment is probably the greatest determining 
tor, it could scarcely account for certain tenden- 
s that developed early in my case; except per- 
ps upon the grounds of contrariness, for it is quite 
‘tain that they could not have been acquired from 
ulating family traits after the well-known imi- 
siveness of childhood. 

That my mother’s father, John McLaughlin, was 
a measure responsible for certain of my tenden- 
s, even though they were seemingly at variance 
sh family traits of my own day, there can be small 
ubt. It is said of him that he could never be con- 
itindoors. Asa youth he left the fringe of settle- 
mt in Indiana and made his way westward to the 
ins of Texas in the early 40’s, there to throw in 
‘lot with the Texans and to fight throughout 
> Mexican War. 

Years later, returning to marry into the More- 
use clan, he espoused the Northern cause at the 
tbreak of the Civil War as colonel of an Indiana 
timent. At the cessation of hostilities he again 


tfitting store of its character in the state. 


ast. 


en student of 
th ancient and 
ydern languages 
anticipation of 


m—a hope not 
stined to be ful- 
ed, for he died 


unger brother 
‘parted this 
ortal sphere, and 
other brother 


ts killed in an 
‘cident and the 
her strayed off 
be heard of no 
ore for a score 
._ years. Then 
lfore my fourth 
Irthday, my 
fandfather, John 
JeLaughlin died, 
id there was no 
‘e in the entire 
lationship with 

cient knowl- 
‘ge of outdoor 

tters to carry 
« the gun-and- 
Sorting-goods es- 
pases so it 


wed westward, settling in Kansas, there to open what There was I, the sole male 
s probably the first exclusive gun, sporting goods and infant, and the youngest, in 


There seems to have been a lapse of one generation with- supplied with girls. Therefore 

t a single member having inherited John McLaughlin’s the environment of early family 
tdoor inclinations. And the Evarts family, of Connecti- life could scarcely be held ac- 
t Yankee stock that came to Kansas in the 60’s, was an countable for my pronounced pref- 
loor clan. My father, George Evarts, was a professor of erence for various outdoor pastimes. 
iguages, but with a bent for mechanics; and when hard Although inheriting none of John Mc- 
1es made it temporarily impossible for him to eke out a lLaughlin’s martial spirit, it was certain 
elihood at his profession, he turned his hand to construc- that my small frame was charged to the limit 

n work on the railroads that were pushing on into the with his disinclination to remain indoors, while of my 
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A Jiother Wood Thrush and Her 
Young. In Circle—On Guard 


a large relationship copiously 


father’s studious tendencies there seemed to be not a trace. 

My mortal body might be cramped into an undersized 
school desk upon which reposed the geography, spelling 
book or what not that should have claimed my undivided 


Y MOTHER, traveling with him, was the first woman interest, but my thoughts were always elsewhere, scouting 
to cross the Rio Grande by railroad, riding in the cab along some creek in search of a likely place in which to set 
the first engine to feel its way across the newly com- a trap, flushing imaginary coveys of quail from the hazel 
sted bridge that spanned the river. He remained a_ brush or jumping cottontails in favored pastures, lurking 


—— 


in a blind on marsh or sand bar in wait for the hiss of 
wings that presaged a flock of incoming mallards. 

Instead of being fired with my father’s passion to 
learn much of everything, I resolutely refrained from 
learning much of anything. Many were the pelts 
of muskrat, opossum, mink, civet; many were the 
squirrels and ducks that I proudly carried home— 
never once a report card upon which my anxious 
relatives could discern a trace of hope fulfilled that 
I might yet become a brilliant scholar. But each 
year I handed them a pleasant surprise by slipping 
through by a narrow margin into the next grade. 


With Bated Breath and Unbaited Trap 


HE first powerful ambition that claimed me was 
the desire to possess a gun, and I was not to be 
dissuaded from following my first love by promises 
of less lethal toys. In lieu of better armament, I 
went afield with a sling shot and a rusty steel trap 
of small dimensions, acquired by barter froin 
a boy who had salvaged it from a deserted 
farm. No sooner was this treasure ac- 
quired than I hastened to a tract of 
woodland a mile or more from 
town and sought « giant tree, 
the cavity in its great trunk 
capable of housing anything 
up to the size of a team of 
horses, and carefully placed 
the trap in the wood rot on 
the floor. 
The next day, charged with 
high hopes of bagging any- 
thing from a chipmunk to a 
panther, I approached the 
spot cautiously with the sling 
shot held at ready. The initial 
disappointment at finding the 
trap empty was soon superseded 
by an access of fresh hope, and it 
occurred to me that a small limestone 
cave that I had discovered some time pre- 
viously was a likely haunt for desirable prey; so 
the trap was transferred to its mouth. I modestly chris- 
tened this unpretentious cavern Evarts’ Cave in honor of 
myself. It proved unproductive of valuable fur; so the 
scene of operations was shifted again, this time to a washed- 
out cavity under the roots of a giant tree that stood on the 
banks of the Kaw River. Hope never died, even though 
the trap occupied perhaps a dozen different sets in the en- 
suing three weeks without yielding a single pelt. Likewise 
the desire for a gun, instead of waning, mounted daily, and 
on occasion I 
would repair to 
the gun store that 
had once been a 
family possession 
and peer enviously 
through the win- 
dows at the noble 
array of firearms 
on display. 
During my sec- 
ond year at school 
the hours dragged 
slowly until the 
dismissal bell per- 
mitted a visit to 
the trap. My one 
indoor pastime 
was the reading 
of outdoor stories, 
and through this 
medium it was 
discovered that 
bait was a mate- 
rial help in luring 
fur bearers to the 
trap. This was in 
a day of lower 
commodity prices, 
when unbelieva- 
ble quantities of 
either vinegar or 
molasses were 
drawn from spig- 
oted barrels upon 
the presentation 
of a five-cent 
piece, while the 
(Continued on 
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OWARD the end of 
each week a melan- 
choly looking young 
man froma modest clothes- 
pressing establishment ap- 
peared in Willie Gerald’s 
rooms and supervised gen- 
erally the state of Gerald’s 
outer dress. The things 
that needed pressing he 
carried away, but minor 
repairs, a mere absence of 
buttons, he attended to, 
when it was possible, on 
the premises. It was he, 
some time after eleven 
o’clock, who admitted a 
waiter from the Constitu- 
tion Restaurant with 
Willie’s breakfast. Unlike 
the modest tailoring shop, 
the Constitution was very 
impressive; it was an in- 
controvertible mark of the 
polite world’s attitude to- 
ward Willie Gerald that his 
breakfasts were sent up 
from it; it was a particular 
sign of the esteem in which 
Ernest held Mr. Gerald. 

At the moment of the 
tray’s arrival, however, on 
a brilliant morning in late 
winter, Gerald was not in 
a mood to appreciate that 
special privilege. He had 
bathed and shaved, but he 
wasn’t yet dressed; and 
in an elaborate affair of 
blue brocade, tied by a gir- 
dle with large squashy tas- 
sels, he was reading with 
painful attention a long 
typewritten letter. When 
Gerald had finished he an- 
nounced to the clothes- 
presser’s assistant and the 
waiter, that Matthew 
Wilson was a fool. The 
waiter replied in a tone of 
shocked surprise, “Is that 
so, sir!’”’ The other said 
nothing. Willie Gerald 
found it necessary to read 
the letter again; it seemed 
complicated. 

A Mr. Vesle was writing 
from Chicago, on paper 
that, with an utmost cor- 
rectness of style, an- 
nounced him to be a dealer in authentic antiques, to ask 
Mr. Gerald about a pair of girandoles. A client of his, 
Mrs. G. L. Watson, of Lake Forest, had bought them in 
New York, and in the process of shipping West one had 
been very badly broken, at the crowning eagle. In connec- 
tion with this, in Mrs. Watson’s interest, Mr. Vesle had 
written the dealer from whom the mirrors had been bought, 
but could get no satisfaction; in short, no reply, from him. 
Then Mrs. Watson had discovered, turned inside on one of 
the boards that had formed the crate, a name and part of 
an attached address which had proved to be Mr. Gerald’s. 
For this reason, and because of his acknowledged reputation 
where early Americana were concerned, Mr. Vesle had taken 
the liberty of addressing him. First, did he know anything 
about the mirrors; and second, it was the opinion of the 
writer that they were no good. He proceeded: 

“The broken eagle has been skillfully made of plaster, 
and finished in surface and stain to imitate wood. Is it not 
true that such eagles should be carved from wood? I have 
never seen any old in plaster. ‘Also the brackets for the 
candles are not set in slots, but riveted to the frame, and 
there are no provisions for lusters on the guards. I would 
be greatly indebted to you * 

No one in Chicago, Willie Gerald felt, had a right to 
know or guess so much about girandoles, a subject belong- 
ing to the more esthetically sophisticated East. And 
Matthew Wilson should have known better than to use 
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“‘A Great Many Times I’ve Been on the Point of Coming to You for—for Heltp”’ 


that particular part of the crate in which Gerald had sent 
him the mirrors. The question was, should he or should he 
not answer this inquisitive Mr. Vesle? Willie Gerald re- 
membered who Mrs. Watson was; he had met her some- 
where; an actively persistent woman. The letter, he 
finally decided, must have his attention; and so he replied 
that the eagles of all proper girandoles were undoubtedly 
carved from wood; he applauded Mr. Vesle for his right 
sense of materials; and said that Matthew Wilson fre- 
quently sent him objects for approval and purchase which 
he almost as frequently returned. 

“T’ll have to see Matthew,” Gerald, now alone, said 
audibly. On the table where he was writing stood a small 
ingratiating eagle, cut from wood, that he had rescued 
from the Pennsylvania Dutch. It had a dusty look; the 
truth was that a mold had been made from it—by an 
Italian worker in plaster as obscure as he was honest and as 
stupid as he was obscure—which had resulted in the great 
enhancement of a pair of girandoles lacking their original 
eagles and glass candle guards. Gerald regarded the 
wooden Lancaster County eagle—it had certain aspects of 
a rooster—regretfully, for he found it to be very enter- 
taining. However, moving across the room, he laid it on 
the top of an open fire of cannel coal. That, he thought, 
was now necessary. The mold had been carefully broken. 

Then, with an aiz of relief, he turned to a small square box 
very heavy to carry. The top had been removed, and he 
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lifted out and unwrapped 
eleven extremely brightsil- 
ver platters. They were 
entirely plain, splendid in 
proportion, and eight, ten 
and a shade over twelve 
inches in diameter. But 
new, he added. Gerald 
recognized further, from 
the clear tone and crisp. 
ness of the metal, thatt 
were either Portugues 
Spanish. English or 
ican silver of the past 
twenty years was never at 
once so admirable and 0 
They were heavy, 
and he saw that they had 
escaped the marks of a 
government test of purity 
Willie Gerald, ret 
from Palm Beach, hai 
found them in a small store 
in St. Augustine; and he 
wondered, now, what ex- 
actly, in addition to the 
reasonable price, had 
prompted him to buy 
them. Foreign silver, eyen 
so good, had commonly 
value for him. Where had 
he discussed the marking 
on Spanish plate? x 

It came back to him 
suddenly. While he was 
staying, in the fall, at Bar 
Harbor, with the Jasper 
Carlins; Freda Renant 
had arrived fresh—and 
fresh was the word—from 
a trip to South America 
for tiles, and she had 
spoken to him about Span- 
ish silver and its markings. 
She had said it was finer 
than American, and that, 
in addition, she could iden- 
tify its age from a mere 
scratching. That, of 
course, was nonsense; for 
the making of Spanish sil- 
ver dated from the four- 
teenth century, perhaps 
earlier, and there had been 
little if any change in de- 
sign. i) 

The platters, though, he 
was forced to admit, were 
astonishingly fine; there 
was nothing national in 
their pattern. He recalled American silver of the best 
epoch, both domestic and ecclesiastical, that looked very 
much, if not precisely the same. Except, naturally, for the 
brightness and a sharpness of edge. Gerald had idly con- 
sidered scratching the back of one with zigzagged parallel 
lines and leading Freda into an attempted identification, 
but abruptly he gave that up. Instead, he began to con- 
sider the various ways of treating new silver so that it 
showed the soft lustrous patina of a dignified—and yalu- 
able—age. It hurt Willie Gerald’s susceptibilities, his 
sense of the proper—and remunerative—thing to have the 
platters so obviously bright. They must be toned down, he 
concluded; the edges softened, the definition blurred. And, 
with three of the platters carefully wrapped in a square 
package, he took a cab and was driven to the crowded con- 
fusion of a street of small stores almost at the New York 
end of the Queensboro Bridge. 

There he entered beside a dusty window which bore the 
name of I. Simoneau, and who was further advertised as 
silversmith. Willie Gerald spoke very politely to M. 
Simoneau, who was French and aged, fragile and bent. 
He explained what he desired. That, Simoneau replied, in 
the spent and disillusioned echo of a voice, was not impos- 
sible. He would rebeat the plates over a planishing anvil 
and work the rims and flanges with files and punches. 

“Very pretty,” he said of the quality of the metal. 
‘Spanish, but late.”’ " 


\ 


erald nodded. ‘‘That was the conclusion I had 
hed. I am trying to match a sixteenth-century dinner 
ice.” 

oneau interrupted him to declare that if such was the 
he would have to have a piece of the original for a 
parison and a guide. ‘Or else it will be quite useless. 
ust see the degree and kind of wear.” 

illie Gerald was deeply regretful, but under present 
stances that was impossible. The original plate was 
accessible. Besides, in such a long time different pieces 
d be subjected to different wear. He thought, too, 
;if M. Simoneau were successful, there might be more 
es to be supplied for treatment. 


— 


Tith that accomplished Willie Gerald stopped at an 
tion gallery to watch a sale of Lowestoft bowls. 
, bowls were small, their prices very large; shining in 
r cool greens and powdery blues and vermilion on a 
ll dais draped in black velvet, they filled him with a 
9 sense of satisfaction. There was a tea set, incomplete 
ourse, but with the arms of the city of New York; and 
yugh sheer admiration Gerald made a bid. The auc- 


he porcelain were all instantly engaged. Even Willie 
ald could recognize the air of renewed interest that ran 
r the audience. He had said three hundred and ten 
ars and soon he agreed to three hundred and ninety. 
‘re was some concentrated whispering in a far part of 
room; a stiff-looking individual with a single glass— 
a monocle in a frame—in his hand, whom Willie didn’t 
ygnize, gazed about belligerently; and Gerald was left 
he middle four hundreds. He shook his head negatively 
ihe auctioneer. 

fe bought, however—more from a general sense of its 
itness than because of any positive identification—a 
71 with a very little decoration; but that, he saw upon 
mination, was armorial, a Spanish coat. Spain, he 
ught—unless this happened to be Mexican—was cling- 
4 to him. 

‘here was a recess and the man with the single glass 
1e up to him. 


eer, the clerk of the auction and a young man in charge. 


“Mr. Gerald,” he said, ‘‘I should like to know you. I 
heard of you buying armorial, and I think Liverpool, 
earlier in the year, at London. I am Salmon Jenning and 
I live in Albany.” 

Willie Gerald thanked him. ‘‘I know of your collection 
of course. Wall Worcester. I have a small pitcher of the 
doctor’s that might interest you. Small and unimportant, 
but very early paste, and a nice blue. If you’ll let me, I’ll 
send it to you.” In his turn, Jenning thanked Gerald. 
“With a note of the cost.”’ “‘Not atall,” he replied. “Iam 
sending it to you. I got it, you’ll be surprised to hear, in 
California. At almost nothing; andit is a complete orphan 
among my things.” 

Salmon Jenning, he decided, was characteristic of his 
kind, rich and opinionated, with a very sufficient knowl- 


edge of his specialty, early Worcester; admirable when he- 


was supported or agreed with, but impossible under any 
other condition. He was nearing sixty and, Gerald recog- 
nized, married—he had the complacent air of small tyranny 
that distinguished a great many married men. “If you 
are ever in Albany you must take dinner with us-and see 
my collection,” Jenning proceeded. ‘‘Or let us know and 
stay over night. It might interest you.” 

Still again, Gerald acknowledged that he was in his debt. 
“Your tea set I liked very much, but wouldn’t pay for.’ 


Jenning said decidedly that he would have carried it to any - 


price; and, leaving the gallery, Willie reflected that the 
principal characteristic of the congenital amateur was 
vanity. Such men, such traits, made auctions places to be 
entered only with the most wary caution. Oncemore home, 
he was better pleased than ever with his bowl. It had been 
only a hundred and eighty dollars, perhaps the cheapest 
piece sold, but far from the least considerable. 

It was Willie Gerald’s habit to get back to his rooms an 
hour or more before going out to dinner; he’d sit 
comfortably and smoke and examine whatever was mo- 
mentarily around and interesting. When he wasn’t so 
objectively engaged he was either planning the immediate 
future, piecing together his material interests and appar- 
ently. casual engagements, or sunk in dark thought. 
Gerald’s appearance was definitely changing. 
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The depressions at the corners of his mouth were sharply 
and permanently marked; thére were lines at his eyes. His 
face, his expression generally, had lost an old air of the cas- 
ual; it was at once less expressive and more determined. 

His moods of depression overtook him when his thoughts 
turned to the past, to all the years that were, in essence, 
Rose Brincker. Except for the loss of her, he didn’t, how- 
ever, actually regret them; without her he would not have 
considered returning to them. No great change, aside from 
Rose, had overtaken him, he told himself. His life had 
always been dishonest. The form had shifted. That was 
all. Once he had lived with the very rich through the exer- 
cise of his wits, and now, through his wits and knowledge, 
he lived on them. There was only the difference of a word; 
and he didn’t propose, at this advanced stage of his prog- 
ress, to be afraid of a word. 

Strangely enough, Gerald never forgot Fairman Lane at 
the moment he had thought Lane would announce the fact 
that he was offering spurious Chippendale chairs for sale as 
genuine. Willie remembered his own strong impulse to 
admit that the chairs were copies, and he often wondered 
why he had kept still. That act, he began to see—in spite 
of his assertions to the contrary—had brought about a 
change in his manner of life and thought. It had justified, 
at any rate, Lane’s expression of implied doubt—yes, of 
contempt. Willie Gerald frankly faced the fact that he 
was—to put it as concisely as possible—a thief. He had 
been a thief, with very great success, for nearly six months. 
Before that, in his best year, he had made not quite thirty 
thousand dollars; and since then he had already put into 
the most approved investments about seventy thousand. 

This, too, was clear. He thought no less of himself now 
than:he did of the old Willie Gerald, a hanger-on to the 
politest society. He didn’t see how he had existed through 
those years of pretense and a flexible spine. At its best, 
probably, such a life was the most admirable thing the 
world had ‘to give; but that best required an essential 
easiness of mind and body, an entire security. Cer- 
tainly there wasn’t much security in his present engage- 
ment, selling extravagantly priced bogus antiquities to the 

(Continued on Page 138) 


“Very Pretty,’’ He Said of the Quality of the Metal. ‘‘Spanish, But Late’’ 


x. 


“You Just Shan’t Put in Another Cent,’’ Said Lollie. 


R. LANDRETH was augustly pa- 

| \ | | ternal about it. The habitual 

solemnity of his face and voice 

had deepened to a suggestion of friendli- 

ness that, unreasonably, Peter Jessop found 

it hard to bear; it was as if under the correcting chastise- 

ment of a serene, unhurried slipper he was obliged to listen 

to the declaration that every pang was inflicted in sincere, 
far-looking affection. 

“‘Tt’s the kindest thing we can do, Peter.’”’ Mr. Lan- 
dreth’s slightly froggy eyes regarded him with ponderous 
benevolence. ‘‘Even if we could feel justified, as a matter 
of business, in carrying you any longer, I should still oppose 
it, I tell you frankly, for your own sake.” 

(a7 But Sis oe} 

Mr. Landreth’s plump, pink hand moved majestically 
and Peter Jessop’s protest died in his throat. 

“Tt would be mistaken kindness on our part to encourage 
you in going on with a struggle that is obviously hopeless. 
Your own statement’’—the broad finger tips touched the 
typed sheet on the desk slide—‘“‘shows that 
your sales have been falling off steadily for 
over a year, that your overhead has in- 
creased a little, and that your total liabili- 
ties are dangerously near your own estimate 
of your assets.” 

“But times are just 

Again the majestic movement of 
Landreth’s hand subtly rebuked the 
interruption. 

“Business conditions have noth- 
ing to do with your personal qualifi- 
cations, Peter. Some men in your 
position might climb out of this hole, 
I freely admit, but you’ll only get in 
deeper if we let you try. It’s the per- 
sonal equation that we have to con- 
sider; you own the business and of 
course control it. It stands or falls 
on your individual. ability.” 

“And you think I’m no good?” 
Jessop’s voice grated. “I’ve run it 
for five years, haven’t I? I’ve ——” 

“T’m afraid that you’ve run it on—on its momentum, 
Peter. It takes time for a healthy business to run down, 
whoever manages it. Now this Consolidated offer ——” 

“Tt’s a holdup!”’ Jessop spoke hotly. “‘The bare build- 
ings are worth more!”’ He leaned forward. ‘‘I don’t see 
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what you’ve got against me, Mr. Landreth. I was brought 
up in the business. I had six years’ training under father. 
I’ve kept it going through some pretty bad years when a 
lot of my competitors went under. You’re one of our cus- 
tomers yourself—you know that your checks and letter- 
heads cost you less, quality for quality, than if you bought 
from the Consolidated. You know ——” 

“‘Let’s not discuss it, Peter. I’ve told you our feeling. 
I—we haven’t enough confidence in your ability to warrant 
us in carrying you. I’m sorry, but it comes to just that. 
Our advice would be to accept this offer. You’ll have a 
little capital to put into some other business.” 

Jessop got to his feet. “‘Thanks. I’ll see it through, I 
think.” He hesitated. ‘‘I’ll be sorry to leave the Middle- 
sex. We’ve banked here for a good many years.” 

Landreth’seyes becamemore froggy 
than ever and his face congealed to 
massive disapproval. 

“Going to try Dan Glynn, are 
you?” 

He contrived, in uttering the name 
of Dan Glynn, to convey a deep per- 
sonal disregard for its owner without 
depriving him of the professional 
reverence justly due to any bank 
q president, even the president of the 
‘| upstart Weymouth National across 
the street. 

“T’ll be sorry to leave the Middle- 
sex,’ said Jessop again. Mr. Lan- 
dreth emitted a presidential laugh. 
He pushed the statement across the 
desk slide. 

“You haven’t left us quite yet, 
Peter.’”’ He moved his head know- 
“) ‘ingly. ‘‘Wait till you’ve shown this 
statement to Dan Glynn and his loan 
committee before you close your ac- 
count with us. Perhaps you’ll think better of our advice 
after you’ve talked to them.” 3 


He spoke with even more than his usual suggestion of: 


esoteric knowledge, and Peter Jessop felt a dim foreboding 
as he obeyed the dismissing quality of tone and gesture. 
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“7 ll Attend to it Myself.’’ She Went Back to the Secretary and the Plume Writhed and Scratched Again 


One of the tellers hailed him softly as he 
passed the grilled wickets on his way t 
the door, a familiar hint of amusemen 
below the professional courtesy of th 
tone. ga 
“T was just going to telephone Mrs. Jessop. She’s over 
drawn again.” is 
Peter Jessop managed to return the smile. It had 
established, long ago, that Lollie’s little eccentricit 
weren’t to be regarded seriously, but today he rathe 
envied the teller for his ability to enjoy the humor of them 
“How much?” he said briefly. He filled out a counte 
check for fifty dollars, aware that Lollie’s overdrafts almos 
never happened singly. The teller’s smile widened to tht 
edge of indiscretion as he slid a new check book across thi 
glass shelf. eee 
“Just came in,” he said. ‘One of the Consolidated’ 
specials. Mind taking it along with you?” | 
Peter Jessop tried not to glower at the three checks thai 
constituted the first page, each with Lollie’s name printec 
at the margin. The Consolidated could afford to lost 
money on such folderols; a shrewd entering wedge, charget 
off to selling expense. It was almost an omen to find on 
of the detestable things supplied by his own bank anc 
bearing his wife’s name, his name, for that matter. A 
sudden unhappy thought came to him against his will. 
“This overdraft—did Mr. Landreth know about it, d 
you know?” | 
The teller grinned. “I'll say he did! Has every ont 
reported to him the minute it’s discovered. I thought thai 
was what he was talking about when you were in ther 
just now.” 
Jessop swung away without answering. He saw throug! 
it now. Perry Landreth was just fat-witted enough to in 
terpret Lollie’s harmlessly happy-go-lucky carelessnes 
with her petty housekeeping account as a sign of busines 
incapacity in her husband. Peter Jessop’s sense of injus 
tice, however, was temporarily obscured by a simmerini 
resentment of the implied criticism of Lollie; in som 
underhanded fashion Landreth had managed to make he 
innocently to blame for the bank’s change of heart. He 
marched straight back to the president’s office and glare‘ 
angrily into the lifted, inquiringly froggy gaze. C 
“When you mentioned personal reasons just now, dic 
you refer, by any chance, to this little overdraft of Mrs 
Jessop’s?”’ 4 
“T thought I was rather careful about avoiding it 
Peter.” \ 
\ 


\ 


But you meant it. You're trying to use it as a—a pre- 
for going back on me.”’ 
If you take that tone, you'll give us a better one,” said 
dreth heavily. ‘‘T’ll be frank, as long as you prefer it. 
ok it for granted that you’d rather not discuss Mrs. 
gop with me.” 
I ——”’ Peter’s voice stuck in his angry throat. 
andreth went on calmly: 
You probably feel that your household affairs are none 
he bank’s business. Unfortunately we can’t take that 
. These loans are largely personal, as I tried to tell 
. Their safety depends on you and your ability to 
ern yourself and a good many other people. We can’t 
sibly ignore your obvious inability to govern your own 
ne, Peter. These things are trivial perhaps, straws, but 
ly show how the wind blows, and enough of them will 
ak a camel’s back.” 
Don’t misunderstand me.’’ Peter Jessop managed to 
trol his anger. ‘You can throw me down if you want 
That’s your privilege and I’m not arguing it with you. 
just serving notice that I won’t stand for any attempt 
imply that—that Mrs. Jessop’s at fault, that she’s 
donsible ——” _ 
The implication is that you’re at fault,’”’ said Landreth 
h a touch of temper. ‘‘ We’re asked to risk the bank’s 
ds on our belief in your ability to bring your business 
ough a pretty tight squeeze. Time and again we’ve 
jwn your attention to the fact that your name is signed 
worthless checks.” 
‘Worthless! Why, they v 
‘You make them good, of course, but the fact remains 
1t when they’re signed and uttered they’re worthless. If 
i were the business man you’ve got to be to save your 
a, you'd be the first to realize that, Peter. As it is, you 
_only permit the practice to continue, but you defend it, 
use it, even laugh at it! We don’t find it funny, Peter.” 
\gainst his seethe of anger, Peter Jessop felt the force of 
} reasoning. He hesitated. Landreth was right, but even 
fadmit it seemed like disloyalty to Lollie. He could 
}mise that she’d never overdraw again, of course, but he 
ow very well that she would. Even if he managed some- 
WW to steel himself to the unthinkable barbarity of making 


her understand that she’d done a lot of harm, she’d still be 
Lollie. He couldn’t change her; he didn’t want to change 
her, ever so little. It came home to him that this justified 
Perry Landreth’s inference about him. He couldn’t be 
much of a business man or he’d at least want to reform 
Lollie in this one respect, instead of rejecting the idea as if 
it were a sort of blasphemy. 

“T see,” he said dully. He turned away and went out to 
his ear. It was too near lunchtime to go back to the plant 
or stop in at the Weymouth National for a preliminary talk 
with Dan Glynn; hemight aswell go straight home. Some- 
where in the back of his brain he felt a dull reproach for 
that funny little lift in his spirits; Landreth was right 
about him. No real, first-rate business man, under notice 
that his loans wouldn’t be renewed, could possibly get that 
obstinate thrill at the prospect of a few extra minutes of his 
wife’s society. It was a weakness, a vice almost, like drink 
or drugs. He scowled and elbowed the thought aside. 

The placid street soothed him as he drove, the two rows 
of stores smiling at him like familiar, friendly faces. There 
was a beckoning welcome in the mellow brick of his own 
house, standing back beyond its stretch of shaven turf; he 
ran up the steps to Lollie’s inevitable greeting, his cheek 
thrilling, as always, to the light, double pat-pat of her 
fingers. Here, within sight and sound and touch of her, 
there was no longer any mystery about his enslaving addic- 
tion; he was dimly aware, indeed, of a condescending pity 
for Perry Landreth, to whom such trivialities as overdrafts 
were matters of importance. Lollie seized the new check 
book with her funny little squeak of delight in any new 
possession. 

“How lucky! I used my very last check this morning.” 

Remotely a troubling shadow darkened the fringe of 
Peter Jessop’s mind. ‘This morning, eh?’’ He spoke 
carelessly. “‘What you been buying this time, Lollie?’”’ 

“Oh, nothing so nice as that.”’ Lollie’s ridiculous scowl 
drew an upright line between her eyebrows. They always 
reminded Peter of parentheses lying on their sides. “‘I had 
to pay a stupid bill from Madame Miliganne. That hat I 
gave to Geneva, you know—I looked ninety in it.” 

The shadow rose a little higher. “‘Guess I’d better give 
you some more money, then. I put in fifty ——” 
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“For me?’’? The parentheses arched in protest. ‘‘You 
just mustn’t, Peter. I’ve got heaps and heaps left out of 
that last dividend.” 

Peter Jessop honestly endeavored not to grin. Landreth 
wasright. It was his fault that Lollie tangled her accounts 
this way; he hadn’t any business to countenance her ec- 
centricities like this. Nevertheless, he grinned. ‘‘Over- 
drawn,” he chuckled. “I’ve just been at the bank.”’ 

Lollie was indignant. She rummaged in the secretary 
for her exhausted check book and insisted on exhibiting 
its stubs. Most of them were blank; the ruled columns 
were scribbled, here and there, with private hieroglyphics 
that Lollie translated. Peter’s grin widened affectionately. 

““You’ve forgotten some of your checks, that’s all. You 
see, if you don’t enter them every time a 

“T hate to. It’s so much nicer to see a nice fat balance 
instead of a measly little one.”’ Lollie shut the book with a 
spiteful slap. ‘“‘Anyway, I’m not going to take a single 
penny of your money, Peter. It isn’t fair; you’ve given 
me a lot more than my allowance every month.” 

Peter continued to grin as she marched back to the sec- 
retary and impressively opened the new check book. The 
huge red plume wiggled resolutely; there was the sound of 
paper torn along perforated lines and Lollie peremptorily 
ordered him to accept the wet check she had written. He 
waved it carefully. Conscience solemnly adjured him; he 
seemed to see Perry Landreth’s frog eyes staring at him 
over Lollie’s shoulder. 

“This isn’t any good, you know,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll keep it 
till you get your next dividend.' And you’d.better not 
write any more checks till then, Lollie. I’ll deposit some 
more on my way back to the plant, but I’m a bit hard up 
right now, and ——” 

“You just shan’t put in another cent,’ said Lollie. ‘“‘I’ll 
attend to it myself.’”’ She went back to the secretary and 
the plume writhed and scratched again. 

“There!’’ She held out another check. ‘‘ You just stop 
and deposit this. I’ve made it out for a hundred, so there’ll 
be plenty to pay you back your fifty.” 

She wasso determined, so radiantly purposeful, that Peter 
Jessop disregarded the froggy stare of Perry Landreth’s 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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been compounded 
in our prosperity, 
the more you real- 
ize that domestic 
trade linked with 
finance is an out- 
standing factor. 
While immense 
home consump- 
tion, the natural 
result of high pro- 
duction and high 
wages, accounts 
for 90 per cent of 
output and is the 
mainstay of ex- 
pansion, we have 
also increasingly 
become a power in 
international com- 
merce. 

American ex- 
ports last year 
rolled up the im- 
pressive total of, 
roughly, $5,000,- 
000,000, repre- 
senting a large in- 
crease over the 
volume of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The sun never 
sets on the prod- 
ucts of Yankee 
forge and factory. 
Our motor cars 
plow the desert 
sands; our steam 
shovels gouge the 
African veldt; our 
harvesters glean the Argentine fields; our airplanes encircle 
the polar area; and our drills hammer at the heart of the 
Andes. The whole world goes to see our movies. 
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American Goods See the World 


MERICAN capital has ventured wherever men engage 

in barter. Formerly only the Constitution followed 

the flag. Today our money marches hand in hand, so to 

speak, with our goods for a new financial mastery of the 

civilized globe. From $500,000,000, which represented our 

entire investment overseas in 1900, 

we have gone to more than $23,- 

000,000,000, which includes the 
European war debts. 

The Great War galvanized Amer- 
ican industrial efficiency and capac- 
ity, and put our fiscal resources to a 
supremetest. The aftermath has not 
only brought fresh responsibilities, 
but with them larger opportunities 
for commercial development every- 
where. We think and operate inter- 
nationally. Hence what we achieve 
out on the broad highways of trade 
affects every American, regardless of 
his social or financial status. 

In the foregoing article produc- 
tion, as a factor in our prosperity, 
was elucidated. An effort will now 
be made in the concluding paper to 
show how our trade and finance, in 
all their aspects and diversifications, 
further guarantee the solidarity of 
our national opulence at home and 
abroad. 

The foundation of our whole eco- 
nomic structure is an equitable and 
comprehensive national financial 
system. It would fail of its larger 
purpose, however, without adequate 
vision and courage to direct and an- 
imate administration. More and 


Buffalo Harbor as Seen From One of the Large Grain Elevators 


more has the country come to realize the wisdom of the 
selection of Andrew W. Mellon as Secretary of the 
Treasury. To this most responsible of posts he brought a 
seasoned experience as banker and business man which has 
been reflected in the integrity of our fiscal status and the 
success of our negotiations with foreign debtors. The 
Treasury surplus of $400,000,000, despite the lowering of 
taxes, shown at the end of the fiscal year on June thirtieth 
last was one of many evidences of his sagacity. 

Wide significance attaches to those rare occasions when 
Mr. Mellon speaks out. Hence the value of the following 
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dicate the contrib- 
utory causes 
prosperity: 
‘“Y ote 
asked my view 
prosperity 
United St 
Real wages— 
is, wages in 
of purcha 
power—are h 
today than 
have ever 
our history. 
duction, whi 


Our consum 
power, with } 
wages, increg 
standard of livin 
and wide credit 
facilities, is greater 
than a few years 
ago seemed possi- 
ble.” 4 
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Causes 


“THE farmer 
has not yet 
been restored tothe 
relative positionhe 
occupied prior to 
the war, but there 
has been a lessen- 
ing of the inequal- 
ity, and with an 
elimination of 
waste in market- 
ing and the stabi- 
lization of Europe, with the consequent higher net yield at 
home and increase in purchasing power for farm odie 
abroad, I think that this inequality will be eliminated. 1] 
better proof of the prosperous condition of this country 
has been had than the Federal Government’s inerea 
revenue from income taxes under lower rates of tax. 
can well say, therefore, that prosperity is here, but when 
one comes to an analysis of the reasons for our prosperity 
it is difficult to point to any one factor or set of factors 
as responsible for this condition. I can but mention what 
seem to me to be-some of the contributing causes. 
“We are a country of 110,000,000 
people, speaking one language, hay- 
ing an enormous consuming power 
and an adequate transportation sys- 
tem for prompt distribution. Weare 
not restricted within our wide lit 
by artificial barriers. We produ 
where it is most advantageous ai 
distribute to the consumer where 
may live. Here in the Hast we 
eat the apples and use the tin 
the Northwest, and on the P 
Slope they may buy cotton 
from the Carolinas and moto 
Detroit. Nowhere else in the 
does there exist so large, so” 
and so unrestricted a market ai 
United States. 
“So much for our natural re; 
of space and an easily reached 
consuming population. Natu 
sources must have economic ¢¢ 
tions favorable to their realizi 
By our tariff we have protec 
manufacturers in the developmen 
their business, so that by rea 
quantity production they have 


same time manufacture cheap]; 
the Federal Reserve banks we have 
nation-wide banking system upon 
which reliance can be placed intime of 
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ecretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, With Undersecretary 
arrard B. Winston and Former Assistant Secretary Eliot Wadsworth 


2ss, and we need not fear panic. Anyone who has watched 
many during the period of its monetary instability, or 
9 observes some of the countries in Europe today, knows 
t even during inflation seeming prosperity is as false as 
the feeling of well-being under a drug. Industry cannot 
on, the spirit of thrift and saving is crushed, and classes 
society sink to destruction in the wide swings of an un- 
itain currency. I cannot exaggerate the value to 
of a steady price level and a sound banking sys- 
Y. 

‘Large as is our population, our country might 
| support many more millions. Were we as 
wded as China we would be driven to unem- 
yment and a minimum standard of living. So 
‘immigration laws, which prevent a too rapid 
ux of a new population and which restrain the 
ther dilution of the quality of our citizenship, 
a material factor in our present strong condition.” 


Mr. Mellon Talks on Prosperity 


MERICA has suffered little from the vagaries 
\ of those who would invent new systems of 
momics and impose them on the country. It is 
e that some states have tried socialistic schemes, 
; the schemes’ early failures and the general com- 
n sense of the average American have prevented 
lharm. There has been left a burden of debt 
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on the communities who have made the ex- 
periment. As a nation we have not pursued 
will-o’-the-wisps. I think that of all of the 

* great countries of the world America in the 
past decade has suffered the least from un- 
sound economic theories. 

“The inspiration of President Coolidge’s 
spirit of economy is being felt even beyond 
the Federal field, where it has been so ef- 
fective. There remains much to be done 
with state and local expenses, but, so far as 
the Federal Government is concerned, the 
drain on the people of this country of an 
extravagant government does not exist. Not 
only have we Federal economy, but Federal 
taxation has been put upon a sound eco- 
nomic basis. To reduce, and at the same 
time to reform, taxation is a large contri- 
bution to prosperity. 

“These are some of the material factors 
which, with perhaps others, have in varying 
degrees contributed to the present healthy 
condition of the United States. But there is 
a force underlying these factors, and one 
which to me is all important. I mean the in- 
itiative and the energy of the American peo- 
ple. We are willing to work. We have that 
divine restlessness which will not permit us to 
accept things as they are, but drives us to find 

something better. We are constantly improving our 
machinery, our methods, ourselves. Here no man accepts 
the level into which he has been born as fixing his status 
for life. 

“Ability is quickly recognized and to rise is easy, while 
inefficiency as promptly receives its due. There is move- 
ment, not fixation, in our life in America. 
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“Prosperity is not a permanent state. There is always 
change; new conditions, new problems arise; but funda- 
mentally America is very strong, and if we use our strength 
with intelligence we need not fear the future.” 

From its earliest day the house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
has been not only a part of the bed rock of American 
finance but a fiscal bulwark of foreign nations as well. 
No member of this famous firm occupies a more distin- 
guished position than Thomas W. Lamont, who is both 
international banker and publicist. His appraisal of pros- 
perity factors is made in this wise: 

“In trying to name some reasons for the present pros- 
perity in the United States, as shown by the production, 
distribution, and consumption of commodities in un- 
paralleled and sustained volume, I should first mention, 
as fundamental causes which cannot be ignored, the 
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extraordinary nat- 
ural resources of 
our country and 
the comparatively 
rapid growth of 
our population. 
The following fig- 
ures, or similar 
ones, have often- 
times been cited, 
but they are none 
the less striking: 

“The United 
States, with only 
about 7 per cent 
of the world’s pop- 
ulation, produces 
more than 40 per 
cent of the world’s 
coal output, 60 per 
cent of its steel, 50 per cent of its copper, 25 per cent 
of its wheat, 50 per cent of its cotton and 70 per cent 
of its petroleum. Truly, nature has been generous in 
granting us the resources from which to produce such 
proportions of the world’s supply of these important 
materials.” 


FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N, Y.C, 
American Automobiles in Tam: 
pico, Mexico 
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Natural Resources Plus Organization 


wRyt the possession of natural resources does not 
tell the whole story. Our organization of in- 
dustry and the well-being of our industries are of great 
importance to the general prosperity of the nation. 
According to a recent analysis, the total national 
income of the United States in 1923 amounted to 
nearly $70,000,000,000, to which the manufacturing 
industries made the largest contribution—that is, 
$23,800,000,000, or 34 per cent of the total; agricul- 
ture ranking second, with $9,400,000,000, or about 13.5 
per cent of the total. 

“The outstanding characteristic of our industrial 
organization, as contrasted with that of certain other 
industrial countries, is large-scale production—that is, 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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HE Thermidor was 
a collection of rooms 
so decorated, in the 


modern manner, that de- 

serted and at noonday they 

would have given an impression of crowded 
secrecy. Under their dim, orange lamps, 
pounded full of their famous jazz, crammed 
with eaters, drinkers, waiters, dancers and 
musicians, they created a sense of hyster- 
ical, surreptitious activity which was con- 
tagious to a degree. 

A black-mustached maitre d’hétel, who 
was none other than Eddie Bezer himself, 
the most eminent man in his profession 
who still actually supervised from the floor, met Reg and 
the silken woman, and such was their decorative value that 
he led them to a table contiguous with the dance space. 

The conspicuousness of it appalled Ruth Mosher. 

“Couldn’t we have one over there?” she asked, glancing 
toward a sheltered corner. 

Her request was in the great tradition of mysterious and 
unsatisfiable silken women. Even Eddie Bezer was a little 
impressed. 

“Certainly, madam.” 

“Can you let us have some champagne?” Reg inquired. 

“Oh, as much as you’d like, sir.” 

“Bring us a quart.” 

“Very good, sir. And will you have something to eat?” 

“How about it?”” Reg turned to his companion. 

“T’m hungry,” she said. 

Eddie Bezer was all solicitude. 

“We can remedy that,” he promised. ‘‘ May I suggest 
some oysters, and then mock-turtle soup amontillado, 
followed by Lake Champlain ice fish, and the squab, which 
is the specialty of the house, with California asparagus? 
Alligator-pear salad, perhaps? And for dessert, how about 
a surprise? Don’t ask me what; I’ll guarantee the sur- 
prise.” 

Eddie Bezer’s manner was like some rich, foreign sauce 
smothering every syllable in the promise of deliciousness. 
The very way he pronounced asparagus made the papillze 
on one’s tongue tremble with desire. During his recital, 
however, Ruth Mosher’s eyes strayed to Reg Brown’s face. 
Reg Brown had something of a reputation as a stoic. His 
arm had been broken at football and he hadn’t winced. 
He’d been knocked out three times in one hockey game and 
played till the end. But after her glance Ruth, when Eddie 
Bezer had finished, said capriciously, “I think I’ll take 
eggs. Bacon and eggs.” 
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Under Their Dim, Orange Lamps, Dancers and Musicians Created a Sense 
of Hysterical, Surreptitious Activity Which Was Contagious to a Degree * 


“Bacon and eggs,”’ said Eddie Bezer without an inflec- 
tion of inquiry. ‘‘Very good, madam. And here are the 
cocktails. The Thermidor invites all its guests to have one 
of these.”’ 

It was a gesture the Thermidor could well afford, with 
cover charges at twelve dollars apiece; but after he had 
drunk his, Reg had felt that it was almost touchingly 
benevolent of the management. That’s the kind of cock- 
tails they were. In fact, the Thermidor made sure that they 
were of such a consistency that, having partaken of them, 
their guests, when it came time to pay checks, could never 
be very dogmatic about which were overcharges. 

“Do you know I don’t know what your name is?”’ Reg 
said in the gust of warmth that spread over him. 

Ruth Mosher, thinking defiantly of Madge, had gulped 
her cocktail too. She had always loathed her name and at 
that particular moment to be anything but romantic struck 
her as simply silly. 

“Worthington,” she said. 

“Tt’s a beautiful name.” 

“T suppose you think it’s not my real one.” 

“‘Who said I did? Let’s dance.” 

Ruth couldn’t have held her job in Rice Moon 
without being able to dance. In fact, even as the dolorous 
Héloise she had nightly to go into a Charleston for the 
final curtain. Reg had never had a partner quite like her. 

“‘Gee, you’re good,” he breathed, as they moved back to 
their table. 

“You wind a wiggly one yourself,’”’ Ruth quoted one 
of Madge’s lines to her own great surprise and satisfac- 
tion. Broadway talk. She was at the heart of Broadway 
at last. She wasn’t just that screaming Madge Mosher’s 
sister. She was a Broadway butterfly. 

“T’ll have a cigarette,’ she announced as she sat down. 
That was what a Broadway butterfly would have said. 


“Yolande Worthington.” 
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Reg held out Tubb 
gold case lined with | 
Russian ones. ; 

“Does this 

you?” he asked, 

Ruth gathered that they were some 
special. When the one she chose was lighted 
she drew on it wickedly, and pufied out 
smoke and half closed her eyes. 

“That’s wonderful.” 

The only way to please these silken women ‘was to 
yourself for them, Reg saw that. He had, a asi 
ing feeling that it was rather worth it. a ey 

“What made you think I’d think your name 
Worthington?’’ he asked. “‘Just to look at you I’d 
it was something like that. Are you from the South?” 

The Moshers had reason to be proud of their forb 
A Mosher had been among the founders who moved uf 
river to establish Hudson beyond the British men 
shipping. Ruth could just remember the splendid 
house her grandfather had still owned on the old P: 
Yet it seemed inevitable in the beautiful cosmic seh 
whose supreme expression was the Broadway butt 
that Yolande Worthington was from the South. 

“Yais,’”’ she breathed. 

“Bacon and eggs was here, yes?” a pale, friendly] 
waiter asked. “‘My name is Looie.” 

“And champagne too.” 

“T get it right away, gentleman. That bacon done the 
way you like it?” 

“‘Oh, yes, that’s fine,” they both said. They liked Lo 

“Nothing else you want?”’ 

“Nothing but the champagne.” q 

“T get it right away.’ 

“Everything golden,’’ Yolande Worthington said, look- 
ing at the wine as Looie poured it, and the daffodils on the 
table, and the bacon and eggs. 

“This is the most golden though,” Looie chuckled abot 
the wine. 

She lifted her glass and sipped. 

“Champagne,” she said, meaning: 
champagne tastes.” 

To Reg it seemed the gloating of a gambler over her 
gains, “Well, I’ve got champagne out of him anyway.” 
was what she demanded of men, he thought, and he a 
ruining himself to give it to her for a single evening. It 
made him almost want to ery, and yet he loved the feeling. 

“Do you like it?” g 

She sipped again. 

“Well, I don’t know.” 

She must be a connoisseur, of course. It tasted to 
like all other champagne he’d ever had. i 


“‘So this is the - 
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Too sweet?”’ he queried. 

losin she lifted her glass. 

\No, I like it,’”’ she laughed her strange laugh. “I like 
lot.” 

he was running true to form. They were always agree- 
> while you spent. Let him try to cross her though! 
‘he music: began to beat again. 


Has she got naughty eyes? 
Yes, she has got naughty eyes. 
Boom, boom, boom, 

Boom, boom, boom. 


Let’s dance,” Reg begged. 

Let’s eat our eggs first.” And the silken Worthington 

ed with native shrewdness, “‘They might take them 

yy if we left.” 

jeg refilled their glasses. 

‘Have I finished one already?” she marveled; and she 

ed in a released voice, ‘‘I like it. You can live when you 

e champagne.” 

Can’t you though?”’ 

I’m tired of not being alive.” 

foisily, ostentatiously, trampling into the tinsel world 

- Brown and Miss Worthington were making for them- 

‘es, a man and a woman took the next table. A gross, 

roth, hairless man like a fat baby magnified to obscene 
iportions, and a woman who might conceivably have 
fa born blond but who was certainly now just being 

yborn on the point. If Eddie Bezer had been solicitous 
ishering Reg and Miss Worthington to their place, he 
almost servile to this pair. 

Well now, Mr, Baumgras, how does this suit? And 
t’s the little lady this evening, Miss Aussinger?”’ 
Cut out the soft soap, Eddie,’”’ the man said. 
w the kind of feed we want. Fix it up right.” 
You begrudge me a decent word, don’t you?” the 
nan snarled at him when Eddie Bezer had withdrawn, 
t they began to quarrel heavily and without imagination. 


“You 


i} 
‘ 
teh Peopte!’’ 
| iss Worthington 


Ilmost Snarled. 
*ou Rich Peopte!”’ 
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They were an affront to the gay intoxication of the Ther- 
midor. Both Reg and Miss Worthington felt it. 

“What business have people like that here?” she de- 
manded, though the merest Broadway cocoon should have 
known that it is for the Mr. Baumgrases and the Miss 
Aussingers that the Thermidors of this world exist. 

“Aw, don’t let’s look at them,” Reg told her. “Finish 
your eggs and we'll dance.’”’ As they reached the floor the 
music stopped, and they were swelling the applause in 
demand of an encore when someone said, ‘‘ Why, 
Reg!” 

It was Mrs. Dana, who was standing with 
Major Sedgwick. 

_ “Hello, Mrs. Dana.” 

She held out her hand, but the music started 
and she simply waved and danced off. As she 
did so she saw Reg’s companion. 

“Look, Bill,’ she said to Major Sedgwick. 
“Have you any idea who that woman is with 
Reg Brown?” 

“Not an earthly,’”’ Major Sedgwick replied. 
“Beauty, isn’t she?” 

“She is handsome,’’ Mrs. Dana agreed, but 
Mrs. Dana was troubled. It was so little the 
type one associated with Reg Brown. Being a 
more or less egocentric person, Mrs. Dana 
wondered if she were responsible in any way. 

If it were possible to enjoy a dance more than 
he had his former one with Miss Worthington, 
the fact that Mrs. Dana was seeing him enabled 
Reg to do so. He was alittle giddy with the 
way his enterprise was turning out. When he 
and Miss Worthington returned to their table to hear Mr. 
Baumgras fuming at Looie because his soup was cold, they 
threw themselves into abuse of that objectionable indi- 
vidual with fervor. 

“Tt ought to be cold,’’ Yolande Worthington remarked. 
“So ought hers. All they ought to have is black bread.” 

“Old black bread,’’ Reg 
" suggested. 

“Moldy.” 

““Rich people!’’ Miss 
Worthington almost snarled; 
then she gave Reg a sus- 
picious glance. ‘“‘You rich 
people! I suppose you’re a 
Vanderbilt or 
something.” 

Reg explained 
that he was not a 
Vanderbilt. To- 
ward that family 
she seemed abso- 
lutely implacable. 

“You should 
have heard my 
mother on the 
Vanderbilts,’’ she 
asseverated. 
‘““My mother 
lived on Staten 
Island and her 
people knew 
them. At least, 
old Cornelius 
Vanderbilt used 
toferry her grand- 
mother over. 
She used to call 
him Corneley 
until he got so 
much money she 
had to call him 
Mr. Vanderbilt; 
and when he came 
to see her he used 
to sit on the edge 
of his chair.”’ 

Just then poor 
Looie, quivering 
from the contro- 
versy of the soup 
as he toiled at the 
removal of the 
pink flesh of a 
lobster from its 
vermilion shell 
for Mr. Baumgras 
and Miss Aus- 
singer, upset the balance of his tray; 
and lobster, plates and lettuce silver- 
ware catapulted to the floor in a great 
crash accompanied by splattering blobs 
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Someone Said, ‘Why, Reg!’’ 
It Was Mrs. Dana, Who Was 
Standing With Major Sedgwick 


of mayonnaise. The pachyderm rage of Mr. Baumgras 
was terrible to see. 

“Head waiter!’’ he bawled to Eddie Bezer. ‘‘Head 
waiter! Just look what that piece of furniture has done 
now.” 

“Tt’s all right, sir,’ Eddie Bezer calmed him. 
have some more in just a second.” 

“But what do you say to a fool like that?” 

“And Ise so hung’y,’”’ Miss Aussinger baby-talked, as 
only a great buffalo of a woman can. 

Eddie Bezer took the shuddering Looie aside and raged 
at him. 

“Those beasts,’”? Yolande Worthington execrated her 
neighbors. 4 

“Hogs.” 

“That little waiter probably has eight children and they 
try to lose him his job.” 

“What makes you think he’s got eight children?” 

“He’s so unhealthy.” 

“T think he’s got ten,” Reg said. “I’m going to calm 
him down. Looie!”’ 

“Yes, gentleman.’”’ Looie escaped from the clutches of 
Eddie Bezer. 

“Accidents happen to everybody. Don’t you worry. 
And when you get a chance bring us another quart of 
champagne.” 

It was there almost instantly. 

“T think he’s a darned good waiter,’ Reg declared. 

“Wonderful, when you’re decent to him.”’ 

“There’s the music though.” 


Who? Who? Who stole a heart away? 


“Who? Who? Who?” the brazen instruments de- 
manded, with great sobs for punctuation. 

“Your friend’s watching us,’’ Miss Worthington said of 
Mrs. Dana, who occupied a floor-side seat. ‘‘I wish she 
wouldn’t.” 

“‘T’m glad she is,’’ Reg exulted. 

“Why? Is she in love with you? I’ll worry her if you 
say so.” 

“Great.” 

At the word Miss Worthington seemed to twine herself 
about Reg like a scarlet serpent, her eyes gazing fixedly, 
mawkishly even, into his eyes. It was not the performance 
of an expert, but curiously enough it did worry Mrs. Dane. 

When they got back to their table Looie was just serving 
a second lobster to the gentry next door. 

“Now don’t knock it off again, butterfingers,’’ Mr. 
Baumgras was bullying him. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Materialism in America 


HE most widespread myth of our day relates to the 

so-called materialism of America. It is almost as uni- 
versal as the once firmly held belief in witches. Many of 
our foreign critics and not a few of our native commenta- 
tors, after comparing us most unfavorably with modern 
Europe, indulge in the rather futile pleasure of measuring 
our young and vigorous civilization by the standards of 
those that died long ago of old age. 

More often than not they are blind to the fact that their 
examples from the past are drawn from eras in which the 
highly privileged few were forced into flower at the ex- 
pense of the oppressed and starving many. They speak 
with proper awe of Athens in the age of Pericles; but they 
ignore the fact that the culture of the period was centered 
in some fifteen thousand persons who lived on the labor 
of sweated slaves, artisans, shopkeepers and aliens. 

In the same way they honor the Italy of the Medici and 
the England of Queen Elizabeth, with small concern for 
their squalor, poverty, disease, oppression and general 
hopelessness. The deep background of Europe is so fore- 
shortened that it is hard to keep past performance out of 
our picture of the present. At home we are all foreground. 
In New England we have three hundred years of history; 
in some regions a generation or less. 

There is no sound basis upon which to compare our 
civilization with those of the older nations, nor is there any 
valid reason for trying to do so. When we go into ecstasies 
over a thirteenth-century cathedral, few of us stop to reflect 
that it was built when skilled artisans were glad to work for 
a penny a day, and that those who witnessed its completion 
were the great-grandchildren of the pious men who began 
it. If we find much to admire in the Old World, it is be- 
cause we see in cross section the crust of time six or eight 
centuries in thickness. Mighty as Europe’s contributions 
to culture have been, she was a mighty long time making 
them, and the greatest of them were old before Columbus 
set out on his great adventure—relics of the past and not 
wonders of the present. 

The myth of our materialism seems to have for its frame- 
work our universal love of convenience. Our widespread 
possession of motor cars, telephones, bathtubs, electric 
lighting and radios by persons of slender means gives a 
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handle to the argument that we value ourselves and each 
other for what we have rather than for what we are. - 

The least informed of our critics firmly believe that the 
dollar is our universal unit of measurement, and that it is 
alike used to measure the merit of aman and the importance 
of a business and the beauty of a painting. Even our virtue 
of industry is counted against us as a vice; for with most 
well-to-do Americans it persists long after its bread-and- 
butter excuse has been worn out. So, too, our creative 
genius—our love for making seemingly impossible dreams 
come true—is rated as mere money grubbing; and the 
epic imagination and the constructive audacities of our 
great men of business often seem to those of cloudy vision 
as nothing more than manifestations of indefensible avarice. 

If we are a nation of money grubbers, what use are we 
making of our money? If our creative efforts have outrun 
their need, how have we employed their surplus fruits? A 
survey of our charities convicts us not of materialism but 
of a spirit of sentiment and helpfulness run wild. 

Public and private charity are so much the fashion that 
the man who turns his back upon the obligations of wealth 
does so at the risk of social ostracism. The same spirit ani- 
mates the business and fraternal organizations of every 
sort that engage in a vast amount of charitable and beney- 
olent work which passes unnoted because it is so common. 
Our trade bodies, moreover, have for years been steadily en- 
gaged in formulating and enforcing new and higher busi- 
ness standards. They have lately made signal progress 
toward the goal of honor, equity and fair dealing. 

Those whose vision fails to pierce the shining surface of 
our national life pick out the flivver and the electric toaster 
as symbols of our culture. Domestic conveniences of all 
sorts are brought forward as evidence of our materialism. 
Closer examination would reveal the fact that considera- 
tion for our womenfolk is the mother of most of these 
inventions. At home the worthiness of such a motive needs 
no argument, however it may be considered abroad. 
Smoothness of living in Europe is attained by an abundance 
of skilled personal service and the employment of much 
menial labor. In America we make ourselves comfortable 
by the use of a thousand ingenious mechanical contrivances 
and unlimited electric current. These devices have emanci- 
pated and set at more constructive work millions of men 
and women who in Europe would still be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Our slaves are not men and women, 
but machines. 

Our sound industrial relations, efficient labor, high 
wages and low production costs are the envy of every 
foreign economist; and yet there are reasons for believing 
that these blessings are the outgrowth of our national 
temper rather than of an intricately planned system. The 
average American of the better type wants to work as hard 
and as well as he can. He expects to be paid as liberally as 
possible; and, having effected this combination, he feeds 
himself and his family as well as he can afford, he spends 
his money freely for wholesome enjoyment, he gives his 
children more education than he had himself and brings 
to his community contributions which only the contented 
and the prosperous are able to offer. 

Considering the altered character of our immigration 
since 1880, it is a wonder that we are not more materialistic 
than we are. Certain parts of Europe have sent us low- 
grade humanity in such quantities that its debasing effect 
is bound to be felt for many years to come. It is to a large 
extent these low-grade importations from Europe who ask 
nothing except a chance to become money-makers. 

Certain discouragements are bound to arise when the 
national urge is to raise the lot and condition of the multi- 
tude rather than that of the favored few. The fruits of 
such effort are less conspicuous; but it does not follow 
that they do not exist or that their existence is less benefi- 
cent when judged by the standards of those who believe 
in democracies. 

All these traits and tendencies and aspirations may, in- 
deed, be proofs of our materialism, if one cares to call it 
that. If they are, many wise and learned men will say 
that the more of this kind of materialism we have the 
better for us and the better for those who come after 
us. But most of our less-materialistic-than-thou, more- 
spiritual-than-thou critics mistake comfort for materialism 
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and overlook the fact that in a generation a whole na 
has lifted itself to a point far beyond the wildest drea 
the most idealistic socialist of the eighteenth century; 
it is not in a nation where every man can have the con 
and even the luxuries of life that materialism reache 


concern itself almost wholly with getting a bare living 

Though we must not underrate the importance of musk 
painting and literature in the life of a nation, we shor 
clearly understand that there are other forms of expr 
quite as significant. Our critics, with their mid-Victori 
standards and their standardized thinking about cul 
fail to appreciate that here in America a culture suite 
our new civilization and not to a dead one is being eyo) 
and is beginning to take form. 


Of Unsound Mind 


T RATHER frequent intervals statistics are pub 

which show on their face an alarming incre 
mental disease. A commission on lunacy in one of 
Canadian provinces finds so marked an upward trend 
unofficial newspaper mathematicians, so to speak, pre 
that the entire population will be deranged within a: 
dred years if the rate of increase continues. In 1890 f 
were 266.6 insane persons to each 100,000 in New Y 
State, while in 1924 there were 411.88. 

The menace of mental derangement is serious enoug 
As a health problem it demands just as earnest atten 
as tuberculosis, cancer or any other great scourge. 
pressure of modern life, of urban congestion, bears d 
hard upon man’s natural equipment, which after a 
rather feeble. But statistics are edged tools, to be | 
dled gingerly. Up to a certain point a reported increa 
the proportion of the insane may be a wholesome 
for it may show a more systematic and thorough detec 
Mental disease is more quickly detected and cared fo 
than in earlier decades. = 

Though the management of hospitals or villages for h 
care of the insane is not as yet perfect, the improvement i 
this phase of state activity is one of the outstanding fe: 
tures of human progress in recent years. The custodii 
prison idea of but yesterday is fast passing. ; 

The improvement is not merely in theory. A 
type of employe is now required for the care of the in : 
It may be said by way of parenthesis, however, th 
morale of the employes would be raised still further if th 
foolish citizen outside would only get over his ingr 
idea that to bea doctor or a nurse inside is a cruel and dr 
ful occupation. Helping people who need help is ney 
hardship for those who have the interest of humanit 
heart. : 

There has been marked improvement in building 0 
struction. The old type of insane asylum was a mz 
storied fire trap, forbidding and harsh. The modern cot 
village is attractive in appearance, in respect to both 
terior and interior. The living rooms of many such ¢0 
tages are like those of a pleasant country inn, simple bi 
with no suggestion of the sinister. & 

No longer does the patient brood, day after day, wit 
occupation. Not all can be interested in work, for the 
or curtain which drops down in front of the mind inn 
forms of insanity is not easily lifted. At best, me 
disease is one of the worst of human afflictions. But it 
creasing ingenuity is directed to finding congenial oceup: 
tions for patients—gardening, furniture making, and th 
like. * 
Best of all, perhaps, state institutions for the care of th 
insane are fast ceasing to be exploited by corrupt pol: 
ticians, merchants and manufacturers. Time was whe 
such an institution was regarded as the proper place 0 
which to unload inferior merchandise at the prices charge 
for the best. quality. 

Centralized buying and, it is to be hoped, highest ethic: 
standards in political and business circles have put an en 
to much of the older graft. The problem of derange 
mentality is not likely to become less pressing as time - 
on. That it will need all that men possess not only 
ability but of civic honor goes without saying. ; 
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" HAVE been looking back over the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893, where I had the good fortune to make 
‘a sociological discovery of great importance. 
One of the afflictions of the evening paper that I worked 
was the dogwatch. After the regular five o’clock edi- 
pn went to press at half-past two all hands took a turn, 
‘pairs, sitting in the office until five o’clock, so that if a 
»mendous piece of news broke, as happened about once 
hree months, we could get out an extra. Except on elec- 
n days we went home at the stroke of five, and if any- 
‘ng momentous happened after that the world could 
it for it until breakfast time. 
Dogwatching was a great bore—dawdling in the city 
itor’s cubby listening to the fire alarms strike in on the 
s gong in the local room next door, then waiting to see 
yether it would be a two-eleven, or a four-eleven, which 
sant that it was calling equipment from more than one 
gine house. If it turned out to be a two-eleven, or espe- 
lly a four-eleven, we worked the telephone, calling up 
> nearest drug store to get a report on the fire. 
But the hours from two-thirty to five were unfavorable 
fires. Even the rare four-elevens always petered out. 
| my experience of dogwatching I never knew a fire to 
shieve proportions that warranted an extra. After re- 
ated disappointments we got pessimistic about it—the 
azen whang! whang! of the 
1 gong merely punctuating 
e boredom without relieving 
But one afternoon not long 
ifore the opening of 
2 fair there came a 
ill. The city editor 
id I were sitting in 
; small den talking 
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about nothing in particular, when he told me he was going 
to resign. I think he was only a couple of years older than 
myself; but already there were indications around his 
chops, waist and knuckles that he was doomed to be 
plagued with fat. Humped over the desk, if he lifted his 
head a roll of flesh appeared on the back of his neck. That 
annoyed the managing editor, who was prejudiced against 
superfluous flesh. 

“Tt’s going to get Kendrick if he don’t watch out,’ said 
he to me darkly. ‘Nobody can think if his head is all 
over tallow. He ought to take more exercise and eat less. 
He’s nervous as a cat now. Ever notice how he’s always 
rubbing his hand over his hair or fiddling with a lead 
pencil? That’s the fat getting its hooks in him.” 

For a young man, Kendrick was little given to talking 
about himself. But he had made an impression on me the 
year before, when I was getting acquainted with him. 
The Democrats held a national convention in Chicago 
that summer. A majority of the delegates wanted to 
nominate Grover Cleveland again. But the New York 


delegation, led by Tammany, passionately opposed it. The 
mere notion of Cleveland’s nomination gave Tammany a 
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fit. New York was Cleveland’s home state. The delega- 
tion maintained that it was against the laws of Nature to 
nominate a man who wasn’t supported by his home state. 
That was the grand issue. 

After three days of skirmishing and volleying, which 
wrought the nation to a high pitch of excitement, the con- 
testants finally came to grips. There was a night session 
at which, obviously, one side or the other would win. The 
managing editor himself stayed down at the office that 
evening, with three or four of the staff and a contingent of 
printers, pressmen and stereotypers, with steam up, to get 
out extras just as on the night of a national election. 

It wasn’t his job; but Kendrick had asked to report this 
night session of the convention, wanting to see the show 
from a press seat. As a remarkable exemplification not 
only of the triumphs of modern science but of the prodigal 
lengths to which a metropolitan daily would go in order to 
get the news, we had arranged with the telephone company 
to run a private wire from the convention hall to the office. 
In our opinion that was going some. Maybe other conven- 
tions have equaled that one, on that evening, in volume 
and pitch of noise; but I remember now how it sounded 
when I took the telephone receiver off the hook—that is, 
about like a cyclone motif played by a mile-long orches- 

tra of artillery. Theracket would continue 
half an hour, and in the lull Kendrick’s 
poor little voice would pipe something. 

We issued an extra, as I 
remember it, merely to in- 
form the world that nothing 

(Continued on Page 145) 


“‘Honest, Allardyce, You Got Me Wrong. 
What I Said Was 


Sad Case of Old Sports Writer 


ILLIAM T. BRUMBLE, for the past thirty-six 

years a sports writer for the Daily Morning Moon- 

Intelligencer-News-Bee, was taken to the Pleasant 
Hour Sanitarium by two doctors and three keepers from 
that institution today. Mr. Brumble, who has for many 
years been widely known as the ‘‘ Poet of Our Pastimes,” 
and an authority on all games from football to lotto, has 
reported every major sporting event in this country since 
the days of John L. Sullivan and high-wheel bicycle racing. 
His condition was not suspected until this morning, when 
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Fisherman: 


he wrote and had printed in his column the following report 
of a big-league baseball game: 


“When the earth’s last batter’s retired, 
And hung up his ring togs to dry, 
And the last sporting scribe has been fired, 
Some folks will be sorry; not I. 


“There are several ways to make an omelet, but, as 
Pat said to Mike, you first have to catch your rabbit. I 
was talking to Old Fitz just before his historic set-to with 
Jem Belcher, which was to have been pulled off in a 
sea-going hack, and ‘Ruby Robert,’ as the Freckled 
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ORAWN BY FRANK RYDER 


“Y Wonder What Became of Ali the Fine Trout We 


Used to Find Here?" 


Cornishman—whose right name was Tom Sharkey—we 
called, said something to me I’ll never forget. At that th 
Green Sox were lucky to cop the gonfalon, though chukke 
for chukker, they were the better man. Who cares? 

“Tn the first stanza Pringle singled. Tire trouble on th 
seventeenth lap sent the Orchid Man to the kennels for 
new pair of skis, but a stiff breeze to starboard, couple 
with asweet left jab to the Pittsburgh Phantom’s proboscii 
proved, once again, in a grueling duel down the hom 
stretch, that youth will be served and that clean livin 
pays. Especially in wrestling! 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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“‘Myrtle is So Ashamed of Her Freckles’’ 


*‘She Must Have One of Those Inferiority Complexions’’ 


DRAWN BY E. E. DE GRAFF 


“Which Way Do We jump for Rhode Istand ?”* 


Guard: “‘A Little\to the Left, Sir” 
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Only the finest parts of the tomato 
are Beaded in this delicious soup! 


The pure, tonic, wholesome tomato juices! The luscious flesh of the 
tomato, RIPENED IN THE SUN right on the vines until it is rich, meaty 
and mellow. 
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All other portions are discarded in the making of Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. Strained through mesh as fine as pin-points, the soup is a SMOOTH 
AND TEMPTING PUREE of all that is beneficial and nourishing in the 
tomato. 


Golden butter, fresh country herbs, and skillful seasoning make the 
blend even richer and more appetizing. Here is invigoration. Here is as 
HEALTHFUL AND DELIGHTFUL a soup as ever reached your lips! 


With the meal or as a meal, 


I’m the clown of great renown 
That people flock to see, 
For it’s a fact my Campbell’s act 
Fills all with health and glee! 


soup belongs in the daily diet! 
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21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


©UP. 


® Soup ComPany 


CAMDEN, NJ. US 
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Saving His Inquiries, Cliff Hauled the Two Girls Aboard, Then Gave Lanty a Hand Up 


VIII 
HEY wererowed ashore by Tony. The boat grounded 
some fifty yards from the flat shelving beach. There, 
declining assistance, the two girls pulled off their 
shoes and stockings and waded in, followed by Lanty with 
the water breaker on his shoulder, Tony bringing up the 
rear with the load of stores. 

He was taking no chances this time, a heavy automatic 
slung from one shoulder. He made two more trips, for 
Mike with all his faults had not been stingy in the matter 
of equipment. There were the big tarpaulin, blankets and 
their own rain clothes taken from the A and P. Neither 
had the rum runner robbed them of any personal effects. 

Sitting in the sparse shade of a stunted tree, J. J. com- 
mented on this fact. Lanty frowned. “‘He’s out for bigger 
game. Did you ever see such an abomination of desola- 
tion? Nothing in sight but sea and sand and bushes and 
birds.” For the colony across the stretch of topaz water 
was now hidden from sight. They had been marooned, as 
far as one could see, on one of the thousands of little cays 
scattered throughout the Great Bahama Bank. 

Over opposite them, what Lanty took to be Great 
Bahama Island dwindled away into the blue distance. 

“Will they take us back aboard when they get their 
load?” Pax asked. 

Lanty shook his head. ‘‘’Fraid not. He wouldn’t have 
given us such a lot of stuff.” 

“Then how do we get off?” 

“The Hyacinth may sight us when she goes out.” 

“What part of Florida is this?”” Pax demanded. ‘There 
doesn’t seem to be so much as a snake.” 


“‘Florida’s only settled in spots, Pax dear,” J. J. said. 

“But why aren’t there any boats?” 

“We're off their track. Stuck out on a little sandy cay.”’ 

“Well, anyhow, it’s good to be on land. I’m a rotten 
sailor.” She rose to her feet. “‘I’m going to explore.” 

The black launch had not budged. Then as Lanty 
watched her, Mike came up and dropped a light anchor 
over the bow. 

“Looks as if they really were waiting for somebody,” 
J. J. sald. 

Lanty gave her a keen look. ‘‘Well, what else would 
they be doing here?” 

She dug at the sand with her pink toes, then turned and 
stared at him. ‘“ Well, what af 

“T don’t know. But I don’t like it.” 

“Why not?” : 

“Last night when I was telling you about the Hyacinth 
making for Great Bahama Island, Mike was looking down 
into the cabin. What I said seemed to jolt him. Then he 
.came down and laid out another course and did some fig- 
uring on the edge of the chart. When he went back into 
the wheelhouse I felt the boat swing to port.” 

“Which says what?” J. J.’s purple eyes darkened. 

“Does that say anything to you?” Lanty asked. 

She picked up a handful of the fine white sand and let it 
trickle in a tiny stream on a snowy leg. 

“Tt can’t be possible,” J. J. murmured. ‘‘There are too 
many of them. And only Mike and Tony.”’ 

“There might be more coming. A mob of four or five 
holds up a whole train. One lone bandit has done it—at a 


bank, too, for that matter, right in the heart of a crow « 
city. Why not a lone house boat in a fold of nowhere v! 
only a handful of Bahama conch blowers over on | 
shore?”’ | 

“TLanty, you scare me.” 

“Don’t like it myself. The more so with that brute :: 
steward aboard. And Cliff wasn’t so sure about his e? 


- trician.” 


“But they wouldn’t have time to throw in with ‘| 
crowd.” 
Lanty was silent. ‘‘Any house boat like that, wit | 
party aboard, would be a fat haul. Jewels and table se 
ice—Cliff’s coffee set is solid gold and there’d be mone}! 
| 


. the safe. One might expect to find a lot.” | 


J. J. sprinkled the other leg. ‘Mike struck me a: 
harmless good-natured sort of ram runner.” 
“You didn’t see his face as I did. Sheer devil. Y! 
big-game desperado might be gentle enough when not! 
the job. It’s the pikers that are apt to do the dirt.” — 
“True enough,” J. J. admitted. “Are you sure) 
changed his course after hearing what you said about | 
Hyacinth?” 
“Fairly certain, on two counts. In the first place, he }} 
just laid out his course on the chart and put her on it, ‘| 
why should he have done that, since we were well ou! 
theinlet? In the second, the boat heeled a little as | 
swung off, and the swell that had been rolling her abe: 
came in dead astern. The motion was altogether différer 
“You are keen, Lanty.” 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Why the deliberate choice 
of the nation centers on 
the new, QO -degree, 


eight-cylinder 


You have only to look beneath the 
surface to see what is happening in 


the motor car industry. 


Nearly everyone owns a motor car 
now, and the experience of years is 
crystallizing into a more intelligent 
choice which concentrates of course 
on cars of known quality and firmly 
established reputation. 


500 (olor Gombinations 1 50 Body Styles and Types in at its quarter 


century of success and prestige, in all its long list of engineering achievements, Cadillac has never scored a 
more brilliant triumph than in its recent presentation of 50 body styles and types, and S00 color and up- 
holstery combinations. 


It is perhaps inevitable that only Cadillac is so organized and perfected that it can make this brilliant 
manufacturing advance, which in its way is as notable as any of Cadillac’s engineering successes. 


Cadillac’s prestige, old as the industry itself, culminating in the unprecedented success of the new, go 
degree Cadillac, is now carried to the ultimate of exclusiveness and distinction, setting Cadillac definitely 


apart from competition. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f.0.b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 28) . 
~ Well, I hope I’m wrong. But there’s another thing to 
think about. Since he’d got high-handed and kidnaped us, 
he’d know it wasn’t safe to hang around there any longer. 
So he may have figured that, since he had to beat it, he 
might as well get in for a sheep as a lamb.” 

J. J. glanced out at the launch. ‘‘Why should they be 
staying here?” 

“To keep us from signaling if Hyacinth should start 
out to sea. They want to sleep and they’ll rest better with 
me ashore.” 

J. J. smiled. Her violet eyes shot him a look that many 
a man would have traveled far to get. 

“That’s true enough.” 

Lanty stared out at the launch. 
a clasp knife.” 

“Porget it.” J. J. measured the distance with her eyes 
to the opposite shore. 

“How far is that point, Lanty?” 

‘Forget it yourself,” he echoed and smiled. “‘ You and I 
might fetch it, but it would be too much for Pax. I wouldn’t 
want to leave her here alone.” 

“T think I could make it,” J. J. said. 
with Pax.” 

“Nothing doing. What about sharks and devil fish? And 
there may be a strong current out of here. And they 
might see you and sink you. We’re not sure enough to 
warrant taking such a chance.” 

““Can’t we signal Hyacinth some way when it gets dark?” 

“Tf she were only in sight from here I could send an 
S OS with a bonfire and a blanket. But they’re not.” 

“‘Lanty, we’re fussing for nothing. These two wouldn’t 
dare, and if they did they couldn’t get away with it. Cliff 
was a U.S. N. R. brass hat in the war and he runs the 
Hyacinth navy style. There’s always a quartermaster and 
a lookout on duty whether the boat’s anchored off or along- 
side. And besides himself and his men guests, there are 


“T haven’t so much as 


“You could stay 


Even as it Was, They Managed Well Enough, Swinging Over the Wire Rope and Onto the Deck in a Sudden Cascade That Took the Assailants Completely by Surprise 
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captain, mate, two engineers, one of them electrician, two 
quartermasters, two stewards, two cooks and a couple of 
deck hands. How could two men hold up a crowd like 
that? It’s not as if they were ordinary brass polishers. 
The chances are that every man did his war service.” 

“T guess you’re right. Looking at it that way it could 
scarcely be done, and since they had no reason to know 
that Hyacinth was coming here, they can’t have got a 
gang together. We’d better limit our worries to ourselves.” 

‘Oh, well, the climate’s good and the board and lodging 
wholesome and sanitary, with no crowding, and volumes 
of free air.”’ 

““Yes, and the bathing’s wonderful, with pretty girls and 
everything.” 

“Where do you get the everything?”’ 

Lanty gave her an encompassing look. ‘I’m speaking 
for myself. If I’ve got all I want, then so far as I’m con- 
cerned I’ve got everything. Epictetus was right.” 

“How about creature comforts?”’ 

“They don’t hobble me. I forswore drinks and smokes 
to keep Pax off them, and what you don’t want you've got. 
If it’s a choice between sleeping on a mattress in a stuffy 
room or cabin, or in the open air, I’ll take the latter in a 
mean temperature of seventy-five degrees.” 

‘Motion, speed, noise and bright lights?” 

‘All artificial and therefore nonenduring. Machinery of 
all sorts is the curse of the epoch. It carries you too fast 
from one sort of kick to another, kicking as you speed 
along. Your fuse burns out too soon, or with a sudden 
blink like the lights on Hyacinth.” 

“Have you turned the Klieg of your bright mind on 
that?”’ 

“T told you somebody in the pantry might have sig- 
naled to the zigzag man.” 

“Too much movie.” 

“Well, that stuff’s the pacemaker these days. 
haven’t grown up in this country.” 


People 
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“How can you say that in face of the many mod 
inventions?” | 

“All the work of some very few brilliant ‘mechani 
minds. Suppose you list the great discoveries in our sht 
national life—since the birth of this nation. Steam, elle 
tricity, radium, radio, gas engines, aircraft, serum thera}, 
Call it seven. And they weren’t all discovered in this co\. 
try. What’s that proportion for genius to our populatii? 
The bulk of it is about twelve years old. Scarcely thain 
the case of a thoughtful kid. Look at all the stupid crin 5 
and the silly waste of time. Perpetual dancing, lik 
swarm of May’flies, inane divorcements. And I read 
other day of a presumably serious-minded law court {ro 
mally trying a fox terrier for the murder of a kitten un}y 
the auspices of the S. P. C. A.” 

J. J. nodded. “I saw that. It sounded insane.” 

“Oh, sane enough, but juvenile. Not grown up—schi|- 
boy stuff. The corpse of the kitten was to be exhumed :4 
a death sentence rendered if a case was proved. What p 
you expect of the lower criminal mind when the presuma y 
higher judicial one pulls a stunt like that? It could 
happen in any grown-up country. Look at us now. Sitt¢ 
on a sand bank, worrying about a house boat being cut fi 
by three lopsided, undeveloped thugs who have kidna)d 
us, that weasel Tony, an overgrown small boy in the pit e 
phase like Mike, and a moron like that Lapp.” 

“‘Hard to say whether it’s more absurd or dreadful.” 

“Both. The bad-child mind functioning in the adi‘ 
like juvenile Apaches. Like the vandals who slaughted 
Archimedes when he was working out a formula for sqi - 
ing the circle. What price modern science when it c:'t 
keep the house in order, stop the racket in the nursery, jd 
flooding the bathtub to bring down the ceiling or play 8 
with matches to burn the blooming house?” 

“For a young man,” said J. J., “you think old.” 

“<The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’”’ 

(Continued on Page 32) . 
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OU never have driven a car so 
free from the noises peculiar to 


closed cars, as the 1927 Buick. 

One reason, of course, is the fact that 
Fisher builds Buick closed bodies to the 
finest specifications laid down by any 
motor car manufacturer. 


But a greater reason is, the quiet action 
of the Buick engine and chassis. Vital 
improvements in the famous Buick 
Valve-in-Head Engine have made it 


Body by Fisher 


truly vibrationless beyond belief, at every 
point on the speedometer. 


Electricity might be the motive power 
of this new Buick, so effortless is the 
flow of power and change of pace. 


Try this great new car with this new 
engine, and discover for yourself how 
greatly Buick again has improved motor 
car performance and comfort. 


You never have driven anything like it! 


BUICK WILL BUILD 


EVER BUILT-— 


absence of 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“T suppose that’s because once a man starts to work for 
his living he hasn’t time for them.” 

“‘No, he needs his spare time for golf.” 

“Cliff is a thinker,” J. J. said. 

“So Miss Satterlee told me. But it’s not entirely safe 
these days to be the think-no-evil sort. Sound judgment is 
what we need. Call it grown-up mind. We’ve been thou- 
sands of years trying to grow our minds; and now we’ve 
got them, how many know what to do with them?” 

“One in a million perhaps.” 

“Optimist.” 

“Don’t be so bitter, Lanty.” 

He ignored the protest. ‘‘We know what to do with our 
bodies, though, as long as they last. How many pretty 
women would swap a beautiful body for a beautiful 
mind?” He turned and looked at J. J. intently. ‘‘ Would 
you?”’ 

“Oh, thanks.”’ Her voice was dry. 
I’ve got the one but not the other.” 

Lanty laughed shortly. ‘‘That bump on the head must 
have started the wheels going round. Like biffing a dollar 
watch. I don’t often get this way, especially sitting next 
the loveliest girl I ever saw.” 

“Now don’t reverse your engines when running full 
speed ahead. It’s bad for the machine.” 

She spoke lightly, but her color had flamed up, and she 
made that instinctive gesture of a woman when the ice is 
getting thin—pulled down her skirt. 


“That seems to say 


“Can’t help it,” Lanty said. “I’ve fallen in love with 
you.” 
“This,” said J. J., ‘‘is not the time or place for love.” 


“There is always time and place for love. But I suppose 
it would be more noble to wait until we’re so placed that 
you can get away.” 

““A woman can always get away from a man whom she 
doesn’t have to get away from,” J. J. said. 

“Yes, there’s plenty of space for the soul. Sandy cays 
can’t contain it. Now if we hadn’t gone and limited our- 
selves to mechanical devices, I could send Cliff a mental 
radio that we are here.”’ 

She gave him a curious look. ‘‘I’m not so sure but what 
you might anyhow. What’s struck you, Lanty? Are you 
fey?” 

“T don’t know. That thump on the head did something. 
I feel queer.”’ 

“How queer?’”’ 

“As if something fearful was due to happen. The water 
looks red.” 

“Lanty’’—J. J.’s eyes darkened, but it was character- 
istic of her that she moved toward him instead of away— 
“let’s talk of something else, boy dear.’’ 

“There’s too much talk. It ought to be saved for 
emergencies.” 

“There you go again. Stop it. What can I do?” 

“Give me a kiss.”’ 

“What good would that do?”’ 

“‘Bring me back to normal. I don’t like the way I feel.” 

J. J. stared at him intently. Lanty’s face was pale, his 
eyes far focused, the pupils dilated. But J. J., knowing 
something about the symptoms of concussion, was relieved 
to see that they were not unevenly dilated. 

She leaned toward him, threw one arm across his shoul- 
ders as he sat with knees drawn up, hands clasped in front 
of them, then pressed her lips against his dry hot ones. 

Lanty did not unclasp his hands. “Thanks, J. J. That 
helps a lot.” 

* “To you feel better now?”’ 

“Yes. The water’s getting blue again.” 

She kissed him again. J. J. was no half-measure girl. 

Lanty received this second divine gift with the same 
strange impassivity, as if she had been applying some heal- 
ing balm to a head beginning to ache again, which as a 
matter of fact was precisely what had been done. J. J. 
drew away and observed him anxiously. 

“Back where you belong?”’ 

“Almost. Nothing else could have done it. Nothing 
else will ever be able to do that thing again. I was in a 
welter of red. I wonder why.” 

“Don’t talk about it, Lanty. Keep on making love to 
me. That’s better for you right now. Do you know, 
Lanty, that just after that philosophic outburst of yours 
and during it, I had a curious feeling that somebody else 
was talking? You seemed to have slipped away.” 

Lanty half closed his eyes. ‘‘I felt that way myself. 
Jolly odd. Rum, you might say. There were waves oe 

“Don’t! Stop it! Shut your eyes.’’ This time she took 
him entirely in her arms, pressed her cheek against his hot 
one, kissed him again and again. ‘Lie down, Lanty. 
Move out a little where there’s more shade. You worry 
me to death.”’ 

“T’m all right. If there was anything wrong with my 
head from that knock I’d have known it before this. And 
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I say, J. J., you’re real. A fool girl would think I was 
stalling—to get treatment.” 

“T’m not that sort of a fool and I don’t like that red.” 

“Oh, it’s not a hemorrhage or anything. Nothing to do 
with my body. I can sense that.” 

“Then what is it? What else could it be?” 

Pax came running breathlessly through the scrub. 

“‘Lanty—J. J.—there’s a shrimper or fish boat or some- 
thing coming up from the other side of the cay.” 


Ix 


T PAX’S ery J. J. sprang to her feet, Lanty scrambled 
up after her and they hurried to one of the sand dunes 
flanking the beach. From the top of this they saw ap- 
proaching from the south one of the chunky able craft, 
high of freeboard, bluff of bows, full powered, weatherly 
and fast, such as are almost a stock pattern for the 
shrimpers along our southern Atlantic Coast. 

They could distinguish the derrick for lifting the net, 
while the Portuguese ownership and crew to be found prin- 
cipally in this industry were indicated by the gaudy paint 
work—a bluish hull with variegated trimmings of raw 
reds, oranges and yellows. 


“That must be the rum boat Mike’s waiting for,” J. J. 


said. ‘‘Coming from Nassau probably.” 

“Looks to be a shrimper,’’ Lanty said, “‘like all those 
bluing washtubs dolled up every color not in the rainbow.” 

“Camouflage. ’Gese shrimpers stick mostly to their 
job. They make what wine and beer they want themselves. 
Not a bad idea, though, for rum running to the Florida 
beach. There are such a lot of shrimpers.”’ 

“Well, let’s hope Mike gets his load and beats it back 
out of here. I think, too, we’d better lie doggo. Tough 
crowd aboard those hookers. We can rig a tent behind 
the dunes.” 

“This bay or strait is probably adepot,” J. J. said; “only 
about sixty-five miles from the coast as the gull flies. A 
boat like Mike’s could do it in five hours with a load.” 

They began to carry their stores and duffel back into the 
shelter of the dunes. The little cay was mostly hammock 
land back of the beach, dunes and hollows with patches of 
scrub and sedge and fine snowy sand. The hollows were 
deep; they but lacked the means of stretching the tar- 


-paulin as a tent. 


“These trees ate too gnarled and twisted,’”’ Lanty said; 
“and besides, we’ve got no way of cutting them.” 

Pax spoke up. ‘There are the ribs of an old boat back 
up on the beach around the point. They are partly buried 
in the sand but we could easily dig them out.” 

“That would help. As soon as this fellow gets past we’ll 
go after them.” 

The shrimper was coming up rapidly, full powered like 
all her class. It was easy for the three maroons to keep 
under cover of the scrub or, where none grew, to wind 
through the hollows between the dunes. Pax piloted them 
across the end of the little cay, where they came out pres- 
ently on the beach near the skeleton of the old boat Pax 
had mentioned. 

Lanty looked at it thoughtfully. 
dinghy struck adrift.” 

He tested the frames or ribs, all of which were left with 
strakes attached. Evidently the boat had been driven up 
in a hurricane, for it was well above high-water mark, with 
scarcely more than the keel buried in the sand. The suns 
and rains of many past seasons appeared to have dried out 
rather than rotted it, for the wood was brittle as glass, yet 
fairly strong. 

“Too small for a ship’s boat,” Lanty said. “Some old- 
time yacht’s dinghy, more likely. All copper riveted. Now 
I wonder —” 

“What?” 

“We've got the makings of a coracle, the earliest primi- 
tive boat. That tarpaulin Mike gave us is heavy canvas 


“Some schooner’s 


and oiled—piece of steamer’s hatch cover. If there’s 
enough of it free of holes it might serve.” 

“Lanty! The old bean’s working again,’ J. J. mur- 
mured. 


“Tt don’t take much thinking. Wonder if we couldn’t 
stretch it over this skeleton and ferry ourselves across to 
the Hyacinth. Let’s go see.” 

They hurried back. Unfolding the tarpaulin, it proved 
to be intact though very worn, but its size seemed ample, 
being a parallelogram of about ten by twelve feet. 

Rolling it up, they carried it back to the skeleton of 
frames and stem and stern transom with its few remaining 
side planks. This was speedily dug out, only the keel being 
buried in the sand. Lanty rolled it bottom up, looked at it 
and laughed. 

“T think it will hold together. Anyhow let’s try.” 

They set to work. Stretching the tarpaulin over the 
framework, Lanty punched holes with a can opener above 
the waterline, when they secured the canvas as best they 
might with strips torn from the blankets, carrying up the 
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folded-over ends of the tarpaulin and securing them go g 
the whole skin was intact. This did not take very long) 
the result was, as Lanty had said, a coracle, though), 
unshapely as those of ancient days. 

Lanty surveyed it critically. 
collapsible boat.” 

“So long as it doesn’t collapse en voyage,’’ Pax said, 

“Tt ought not to in a calm, and the breeze is dropy, 
It will die out with the sun. The main thing is how ng 
water seeps through. Some parts are pretty badly che 
If we only had a pot of paint.” 

“Let’s try it,” J. J. said. 

They picked up the flimsy structure, carried it dan t 
the water’s edge and waded out. Their boat floated lip. 
bladder. Lanty got into it. The water seeped through e 
not so rapidly as he had feared. Pax and J. J. clambe 
gingerly aboard. More water seeped through. In ay 
minutes there would be several inches, Lanty perceive) 

“‘If you two bail while I paddle we ought to be ab ¢ 
get across before she sinks.” 

“Tf you paddle with what?” Pax asked. 

“We'll have to comb the beach for a piece of plan) 
think I see an old crate. No trouble about that. Now 
carry it back so these birds won’t see it if they happe ¢ 
go out before dark.” 

They lugged the boat back up the beach again, lean 
it behind a dune. Then as the afternoon was wearin; \x 
they went back to where they had left their supplies h; 
made a meal of sorts, pork and beans and biscuits 1: 
canned tomatoes. 

The shrimper had come to anchor farther off the he'h 
and the launch had shifted out to lie alongside her. y 
there was no activity to be discovered aboard either ¢ ft 
Nobody was in sight, but a blue column of wood smoke ‘a 
rising from the galley stovepipe of the shrimper, to wre h 
away in the faint air that now stirred. 

The sun, a huge globe, orange red, was near the we; 1 
horizon. A file of pelicans winged heavily along the b c! 
in their usual military formation, as if each wing stk 
was timed in unison by the leader. High in the thin! 
lucid blue a flight of flamingos drifted like ruddy glo n 
embers, a color note brighter than the sun itself, > 
partly veiled in a low thin stratum of filmy cloud. A 3) 
of snipe spattered along the wet gleaming sand close t e 
water’s edge. 

There was no surf to speak of; the swell flattened i h 
shoal water of Great Bahama Bank. | 

Down went the sun, when a thin new crescent moor a 
faintly but clearly outlined against infinity. | 

“Make a wish, Lanty,” J. J. said. 

“Tt’s made. I’ve tied it to the moon.’ 

“Not hard to guess,” Pax said. “That we get | 
before your bubble bursts.”’ 

“My bubble is not going to burst. And that’s no} h 
wish. Or at least only a part of it.” 

J. J.’s hand slipped into his. ‘‘That’s warm,” Lit 
said. | 

Pax glanced at him suspiciously. Her eyes iell t jh 
barefaced clasp of hands. ‘‘Oh, come, so you’ve sta 2d 
have you?” 

“‘T started long ago,” 
Fernandina.” 

“Well, let’s hope you finish. Don’t forget there’s i 
class.” 

J. J. ignored her flippancy. 

“All rosy.” 

‘What red waves?’’ Pax demanded. 

“Lanty saw them when you were beach combing.’ 

“Well, I’ll say there’s more profit in beach combir, 
don’t like this red-wave stuff. We see things somet es 
Always have. Something’s apt to happen afterward jn! 
it’s not necking.” 

“What then?” J. J. asked. 

“Trouble of sorts. We had red waves the year c 


“Not so bad—fc ; 


Lanty said. ‘‘Two days ag 


“How are the red wav)?’ 


the war. Red dreams. Lanty’s never got over having 
too young to enlist. He did try in London but they tile 
him down. When he swore he was eighteen the ser) 20 
laughed, then clapped him on the back and said he w i 
the realm had about a million liars like him. Troul 
we look younger than our ages instead of older.” | 
“That accounts for it,” J. J. said, as if to herself. ''V 
seen it crop out in a good many boys.” 
“What?” i 
“A lifelong grouch against the date of their birth. |W’ 
or three years too late. Now they’re men and the;°é! 
never get away from that bitterness. It makes them gh 
at the drop of the hat. Sometimes sooner.” 
Lanty squeezed the comforting hand in his. “Y!’Y 
said it.. Never quite saw it that way. Thought |v 
merely quarrelsome.” 
“No, dear. Merely eee at something !0s 
through no fault of your own.’ 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Shining! 


Two kinds of cleanliness 
with Sunbrite’s ““Double Action”’ 


‘bu can let some cleaning jobs go with- 
cit serious results, but there is one that 
ust be done regularly to avoid trouble. 


You want your kitchen sink to look 
Sotless and shining. And you also want 
t know it is absolutely clean and sani- 
try—free from those odors which so 
«sily gather and cling where there is 
roisture. 


‘Sunbrite does just these two kinds 
¢ cleaning. It scours off all the vis- 
ile dirt and stains—makes things shine. 
| addition, it sweetens and purifies; 


destroys every trace of clinging odor. 


Two important cleansings result with 
one easy operation! Think of the econ- 
omy this means in your time and strength! 
It’s inexpensive, too, and you can count 
in a United Profit Sharing coupon with 
every can. 


Cleanse your kitchen sink with Sunbrite 
and you'll have no further trouble with 
stale, musty odors. Use it for all your 
kitchen ware and to keep your bath- 
room spick and span. You'll have real 
cleanness then! 


Swift & Company 


1 & 5 


White 


*:| Soap Chips 
Washing Machines 
General Household Use 


Quick Naptha White Soap Chips 
—just try this quick-cleansing soap! 


There are a dozen uses a day for this 

splendid soap in handy flake form. Try it 

wherever you need soap. It’s mild; won’t 

harm hands nor fabrics, yet how it does 

get the dirt! Use it in the dish pan and 
the washing machine 
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tell how breakfast helps efficiency 


“Don’t neglect your breakfast!” . . . This is the advice given by the many 
eminent men who recently described their own breakfasts, at the request 
of a leading scientific institute. 


Few of us realize how important this meal is. But there is a valuable 
lesson to be learned from the ietters of these hard-working, highly suc- 
cessful Americans. 96% of them choose one particular kind of break fast 
every day, because experience has taught them that it is their greatest 


100 famous and successful Americans 


OU’LL be interested in reading the 

exact words of some of the men who 
answered the “breakfast questionnaire.” And 
notice how strongly one writer corroborates 
another! 

A mining engineer, who is also an author 
and editor, says: “Breakfast is the one vitally 
important meal. It must be intelligently 
selected.” 

“I eat a breakfast moderate in quantity,” 
writes a business executive who directs many 
large enterprises. “But I consider breakfast 
the most important meal of the day and I 
believe it should be nourishing and easily 
digested.” 

“Breakfast should be palatable, nourishing 
and moderate in quantity.” A war corre- 
spondent and aeronautical expert speaking. 


‘Have tested out many kinds of breakfast. 
On a light, well-balanced breakfast I do my 
best and most, with greatest ease,” a noted 
clergyman writes. 


There are scores of other letters, all de- 
scribing the same kind of breakfast—small, 
but highly nourishing and well-balanced! Can 
you disregard such testimony? 


} aid to constant efficiency. 
| 
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To make your own breakfast a better break- 
fast—try Grape-Nuts! These crisp, delicious, 
golden kernels are so high in food value that 
they make a small breakfast entirely safe. 
Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted 
barley. It gives your body dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; 
iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; protein for muscle and body-building; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the 
appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, it is an 
admirably balanced ration. 


It is very easy to digest, also—because of 
the special baking process by which it is pre- 
pared. This is the same process which devel- 
ops the nut-like flavor and makes the food so 
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Post 
Health 
Products 


aint, 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate. ..and... Malted 
Grape-Nuts, chocolate flavored, a most delicious milk 
food-drink. Try one at the nearest fountain. 


| ood 
with which successful men 


begin the day 


delightfully crisp. You will enjoy chewiy 
Grape-Nuts—and remember that foods whi 
must be chewed do much to protect t? 
health and beauty of teeth and gums! © 
Grape-Nuts can be of greatest benefit ) 
you. Try it for breakfast tomorrow! Your g 
cer has it—or you may wish to accept t? 
following offer. | 


‘‘A Book of Better Break fasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will se! 
you two individual packages of Grape-Nu,, 


lo 


together with “A Book of Better Breakfast’ 
written by a famous physical director. 


Hi 
S.E. P, 8-21-26 |{ 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW!) 


RS 

Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. \P 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with { 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell (i 
Medical College. 


In Canada, address CanapiAn Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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By 
ade Davis 


| ee JEB LAWLER came out of 

X%, the post office to where, while the noon 

x mail was being given out, the usual 

zaps of Monita citizens gossiped and argued on the side- 
wk. His mild blue eyes, with little smile wrinkles thick 
atut their corners, blinked a trifle in the glaring Texas 
slight. His mouth beneath his gray mustache smiled 
itndly recognition as he nodded to acquaintances who 
sened to include every man there. His tall frame, at fifty- 
i, was not quite so straight as it had been in the hot 
ying Ranger days, and as he lifted his wide hat to an 
erly woman who passed in an automobile the breeze 
ruled a head of hair that had become very thin. 

n impassioned argument on a subject loaded with 
aM had got to going among three or four men at 
tl curb, and with the dozen others who were crowded 
thkly about the disputants stood City Marshal Travis 
Slain, a smart-looking, alert and aggressively up-to-date 
ofsial, twenty years younger than the sheriff. He was 
lisning and carefully taking no part in the discussion, 
wn he saw Lawler. 

loan himself had run for sheriff at the previous election 
ai had been defeated. He purposed to run again at the 
nit election. If he could draw old Jeb into this debate 
tl sheriff, whichever side he championed, ought to lose a 
fe votes. The marshal hailed him with a loud heartiness 
tht sounded and looked sincere: 

‘Hello, sheriff! Let’s hear what Jeb’s got to say, boys. 
Slriff, there’s a little discussion going on. What do you 
thk of Robert G. Ingersoll?” 

eb blinked amiably. ‘“‘Howdy, Trav,” he said. “Good 
®\nin’, folks.” It was plain that he had not fully grasped 
th question, perfectly evident to Sloan that he did not 
Stpect a trap. “What did you say, Trav?” 

“he marshal kept his voice well raised, and many who 
hi not heard it the first time got his question now: “‘ What 
diyou think of Robert G. Ingersoll?” - 

_Why—he makes a good watch for the money,” replied 
4, and moved on. Two or three men laughed, and the 
Slriff’s face registered mild surprise that they should. 
ud isgustedly, as Jeb headed for Chris Hyde’s drug store, 
Were every noon he was accustomed to loaf and gossip a 
biwith Chris on his way from the post office to the court- 
, the marshal, low-voiced, commented: ‘‘Can you 
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The Rather Good-Looking Young Man With Slick Hair 
Who Was Known in Monita as George Marley Saw 
in This Incident Another Proof That He Needed to 
Consider Sheriff Jeb Lawler Very Little in His Plans 


beat that? The old fuddy-duddy don’t even know who 
he was.” 

The rather good-looking young man with slick hair who 
was known in Monita as George Marley—‘“‘from up East 
somewheres ’’—and who had been listening to the argu- 
ment while he waited for the rush at the general-delivery 
window to be over, saw in this incident another proof that 
he needed to consider Sheriff Jeb Lawler very little in his 
plans, provided they otherwise progressed to the climax 
toward which he had been building. This, however, did 
not tempt him to omit the sheriff in the advance circum- 
stantial defense he proposed to construct if things broke 
right. It was the young man’s reputation in circles where 
he was exceedingly well known, indeed—although not as 
George Marley—that in his professional activities he left 
very little to chance. 

He had sized up Travis Sloan as a capable chief of po- 
lice—for a hick. He thought of Jeb Lawler as a doddering 
and sometimes garrulous old fossil who remained sheriff 
because he was a politician and a lot of friends had got 
into the habit of voting for him. So he had laid his plans 
principally with a view to deceiving Sloan, but he had in 
no sense overlooked Lawler. Marley’s complete unfamili- 
arity with the inside of any penitentiary, although he 
had participated in the killing of three men, was due to 
the fact that he never overlooked anything. 

He entered the post office and received, at the window, 
the letter he was expecting. It was postmarked Campton, 
the next town, fifteen miles to the west of Monita, and the 
envelope bore the imprint of the Central House there. 

He must take into consideration, he thought, as he 
strolled over to a side window, casually opening the en- 
velope as he did so, that somevody here in the post office 
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SPRADLING 


or at Campton might have noticed 
this letter and laterremember it. But 
that was all right. His whole daring 
plan of defense was based on the idea 
that he might fall under suspicion. And since he could not 
prevent circumstances from pointing at him, he had boldly 
decided to make them do so, yet manipulate their chain 
so that his innocence would seem obvious. 

The contents of the letter were brief, of one sentence 
only: 


See you three o’clock tomorrow, Wednesday, at place you 
named and sent map. ol SS 


Marley’s face was wholly expressionless, but there was 
a sneer in his mind. McAllister was not only a double- 
crosser but a dumb-bell; with such breaks as this, he 
would have them both in trouble if he remained on the face 
of the earth. For the sender-of the letter had first signed 
it J. M. and then, with the necessary afterthought, tried 
to make the M into a K. Anybody but a careless idiot, 
Marley said to himself, would have destroyed the letter 
and written another, in which it would not have been glar- 
ingly advertised that he didn’t know his own initials. 

There was nothing surreptitious in the manner in which 
Marley disposed of McAllister’s note. Seeming to stand 
in thought, he tore it into small bits. About half the frag- 
ments he dropped into an already well-filled wastebasket, 
sauntered toward the door and, without seeming to do so 
for any other reason save absent-mindedness, dropped the 
remainder into a second basket. He had observed, in the 
three weeks he had been at Monita, that those baskets 
were emptied into a waste bin after the rush, about the 
middle of each afternoon. 

Subject only to receiving this letter, his plans had al- 
ready been made. Barring two contingencies, it was now 
certain that he would kill Joe McAllister at three o’clock. 

Out on the sidewalk he found the groups thinning and 
City Marshal Sloan gone. He crossed the square to the 
police station. The marshal was alone, but it would have 
been equally satisfactory to Marley if he had not been; a 
plenitude of witnesses would have done no harm. 

“Good afternoon, chief,’ he said. ‘‘I don’t know as you 
remember me, but we were introduced one day in the 
Palace barber shop. Marley—George Marley. I’m down 
here looking into some oil properties.” 

The marshal nodded recognition. ‘‘ Yes, suh,’”’ he said. 
“What can I do for you? Will you sit down?” 

Marley eased himself into a chair and explained the 
careful manner of his doing it and the wry face he made by 
saying, ‘‘A little touch of lumbago. It sure can hurt.” 
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His face cleared as he found a comfortable position. 
“Tt’s this way,” he said: ‘‘I’m going around the oil leases, 
and so forth, and sometimes it’s pretty late when I get 
back, and dark. And there have been some holdups. I 
don’t have a lot of money—right at this minute I’ve got a 
little less than three hundred dollars on me; enough to 
nail the option if I should find a lease I wanted—but 
there’s plenty crooks these days will stick a man up for 
two or three hundred.” 

“Plenty,’’ the marshal agreed. 

“So I thought I’d get me a pistol. I sent for it, mail 
order. It ought to be here today or tomorrow. Then it 
occurred to me I have to have a permit to carry it. Never 
thought of it until this morning.”’ He grinned apologeti- 
eally. ‘I don’t know much more about pistol-carrying 
laws than I do about pistols. We don’t use them much 
around Boston. I had one when I was about fourteen 
years old. Fired blanks with it one Fourth of July. It 
didn’t look much like these pistols that they carry down 
here—.32 bulldog. Barrel must have been most two 
inches long.”’ 

This line of conversation would hardly convince any 
law officer that Marley was competent to have a pistol 
permit, but that was of no consequence, seeing he cared 
not at all whether he received it or not. 

“‘T don’t issue gun permits,’ Sloan said. 
to see Sheriff Lawler.” 

“Him?” Marley, who already knew this, allowed just 
as much contempt for the sheriff to get into his voice as he 
thought might please the marshal. ‘‘I thought his author- 
ity ran only outside the city limits, in the county.” 

“The city is in the county,” 
said Sloan. ‘‘ He authorizes gun 


“You'll have 


sheriff ensued a murmur of conversation, of which the 
first words Marley could get clearly were spoken by the 
newcomer. 

‘Good politics, Jeb,’ he said, ‘‘but I couldn’t ’a’ done 
it. Not in a million years! I couldn’t ’a’ let him think I 
was that ignorant.” 

““‘He that hath knowledge spareth his words,’’’ re- 
marked the sheriff mildly. 

“That sure is the truth,” his friend declared. “‘Some- 
body in the Bible said it, didn’t he? Whoever he was, he 
wasn’t no fool.” 

“Except about women,” Jeb said. ‘And he wrote about 
them better than he acted. Well, I’ve got to be driftin’ 
along.” 

Marley went out of the store almost on his heels. “‘Oh, 
sheriff! Excuse me, but there’s something I want to see 
you about. When are you going to be in your office?” 

Jeb stopped, turned, blinked pleasantly at him. “‘ Howdy, 
suh,” he said. “I’m on my way there now.” 

“T’ll walk along with you, if you don’t mind.” They fell 
into step, and Marley said, ‘“‘It’s about a permit to carry a 
pistol. I’ve got one coming today or tomorrow, and it 
never occurred to me till today that I’ve got to get per- 
mission to carry it.’ 

He went over, again, the argument he had used with the 
city marshal as to the danger of holdups and the necessity 
of his carrying sums of money, again making it clear that 
the amount in his pockets at that moment was approxi- 
mately three hundred dollars. While he again registered 
the information that he did not own a pistol and had not 
owned one since that absurd .32 bulldog of childhood, they 


toting.” 

“Well, I'll be darned!” re 
marked Marley. ‘‘Letting an 
old has-been like him take 
charge of that when you’re 
here! Although I imagine he 
was a good man once.” 

“He was a good man twenty 
years ago,’ the marshal con- 
ceded generously. ‘‘ Right 
nervy and handy with firearms. 
A Ranger, he was. Of course, 
lately ” He smiled and 
spread his hands deprecatingly. 
“Don’t pack a gun more’n half 
the time nowadays, unless he’s 
out on a job and hasto. Heard 
him say once he didn’t know’s 
*twas necessary, and the weight 
bothered him. How 
heavy is this gun you’re going 
to carry?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Mar- 
ley confessed. “‘A .88 auto- 
matic. How heavy is a .38 
automatic? I never hefted one, 
or any other kind of an auto- 
matic, either, although of course 
I’ve seen ’em. Well, Pll 
be getting along to the sheriff’s 
office; sorry I bothered you.” 

He winced as he rose. “I’m 
going to get me some sort of a 
plaster for this darn lumbago. 
Which is the best—one of these 
belladonna plasters or astraight 
porous one? Any idea?”’ 

The marshal shook his head. 
“Nary,” hesaid. ‘I never had 
hated 

“The druggist can tell me, 
maybe. Well, much obliged for 
your time, chief.” 

““You’re welcome, suh.”’ 

Marley went at once to Chris 
Hyde’s drug store. As he had 
hoped—although it wasn’t at 
all vital to his plans—Sheriff 
Lawler was still there and well 
able to overhear his conversa- 
tion with Hyde, which resulted 
in the immediate purchase of a 
plaster forhislumbago. Behind 
him, as the plaster was being 
wrapped and Chris was talking 
him into adding lithia tablets 
to his purchase, a middle-aged 
man who had been in the crowd 


in front of the post office came 
in, and between him and the 


He Saw to it That He Had Left Nothing Save What He Had Intended to Leave. 
His Steps to His Car 
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came to the courthouse and ascended its steps. This clim’ 
gave Marley another opportunity to refer to his lur 
bago. 

“It catches me when I move sudden,” he complaine 
as they entered the sheriff’s cluttered office. “I might a 
well take a dose of that lithia stuff that Mr. Hyde go] 
me. Do you get your drinking water out of that spigot 
sheriff?” 

“Yes, that’s good sweet water,” Jeb said. “There's | 
glass there on the shelf.” | 

Marley dissolved a tablet and took it. When he had ge 
the glass back in its place above the set bowl, the sherif 
seated at his desk, spoke amiably. | 

“T don’t know about that pistol,” he said. “I way 
every citizen and visitor in this county to have all the prc 
tection he ought to have, but would it be a protection 
Anybody that ever held you up, he’d have the drop o 
you; or if he didn’t, he’d prob’ly be able to pull a gu 
quicker’n you could, you not having any practice thataway 
It sort of occurs to me you’d be more likely to get hu 
if you went after a gun, mebbe, than if you didn’t. T 
tell you the truth, I don’t see how you'd really be pr 
tected a-tall. Where’d you say your home was 
Boston?” ; 

oe Yes.’ 

“T was up to Boston once,” the sheriff said. ‘‘ Went u 
to get a prisoner. Boston wasn’t like I thought it wa| 
going to be. No, suh. Those Yankee gentlemen were righ 
nice to me. Well, I’m afraid I’ve got to disappoin. 
you. You not being used to firearms, I don’t guess it woul | 
do you any good. I’m sorry, suh.” 

Marley frowned fretfully. “ 
never for a minute thought ( 
that,” he said. ‘Here I’ve gc 
that gun coming—it’ll be her 
most any train. It doesn’t seer! 
exactly fair, sheriff, not to lk 
me carry it when these holdu| 
men have all got ’em.” 

“It don’t sound exactly equ 
table, and that’s a fact,” agree| 
the sheriff. ‘“‘But we have t 
kind o’ remember that equit 
ain’t always the same as la 
and justice.”” His hand wer! 
forward to one of the two wor 
books that lay on the desk bi| 
fore him, and with some surpri| 
Marley saw that it was a di, 
tionary. ‘‘Yes, suh,”’ Je 
smiled, catching the expr 
on his caller’s face. “‘ There 
lot of good readin’ in a dictioj 
ary. All the words anybod 
uses. Now, for instance —| 

With the deftness of one vel 
familiar with the book, ft 
opened it and turned page| 
“Listen to this, suh. It’s ali. 
tle distinction between wor"! 
that I have to take into consi) 
eration in my business.” F| 
read: ‘‘‘Justice is the giving | 
every person exactly what || 
deserves, not necessarily inyol | 
ing what any other may deserv. 
Equity is giving everyone | 
much advantage, privilege | 
consideration as is given to al. 
other.’”’ 

- He returned the book to I’ 
scarred desk. “‘There’s quite’ 
difference, you see. And ashe) 
iff, being a law officer, des 
with justice. The law says | 
have to be convinced both th 
you need to carry a gun 4l/ 
that you are a proper person | 
use it. I can’t do that—n 
with your lack of experience) 

Remembering how deadly! 
experience had been, Marl| 
smiled mentally. This inte) 
view couldn’t have come 0 
better if he had designed eve’ 
word of it. He shrugged } 
shoulders, seemingly dissat) 
fied but philosophical. 

“Well, you’re the doctor, | 
course,” he said. ‘And of cout 
it’s my own fault that I didi 
find out whether I would | 

(Continued on Page 74) | 
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He Retraced 


[1E Radio Shop put it in for me, Jim. 
7 never had anything that was less 
)ble or expense, or that gave us all so 
h pleasure. We don’t see how we ever 
along without it.” 


} 
‘How about batteries? I’ve heard you. 


» to give them a lot of attention.” 


‘Not if you get good ones, Jim. The 
rice man from The Radio Shop who 
sulled my set said that the Evereadys 
vas supplying were exactly the right 
\for the receiver and should last eight 
ths or longer. I’ve had the set six 
ths now, and, as far as I can tell, the 


batteries are as good as new.” 


that’s the experience of those who fol- 
/ these simple rules in choosing the 
st “B” batteries for their receivers: 


ie all but single tube sets—connect a 
} 


C” battery*. The length of service 


ven here is based on its use. 


— 


2; A “C” battery greatly increases the life of your 

Ibatteries and gives a quality of reception unobtain- 
evithout it. Radio sets may easily be changed by any 
M:tent radio service man to permit the use of a “C” 
Ye 


- 


. 
, 4 


‘My wife insists on 
getting a radio set exactly like yours. 
Where did you get it? 


On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Eveready No. 
772. Listening in on the average of 2 


hours daily, it will last a year or more. 
On 4 or more tubes—Use the Heavy- 
Duty “B” Batteries, either No. 770, or 
the even longer-lived Eveready Layerbilt 
No. 486. Used on the average of 2 hours 
daily, these will last 8 months or longer. 


Lerr—No. 486, 
Jor 4, 5 or more 
tubes, $5.50. 


Ricut—Ever- 
eady Dry Cell 
Radio “A” Bat- 
tery, 114 volts. 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 
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Follow these rules and you, too, will 
find that Eveready Radio Batteries offer a 
most economical, reliable and satisfactory 
source of radio power. How long they 
last, of course, depends on usage; so if 
you listen less you can count on their last- 
ing longer, and if you listen more, they 
will not last quite so long. 

Send for booklet, ‘Choosing and Using 
the Right Radio Batteries,” sent free on 
request. 


There is an Eveready dealer nearby. _ 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


San Francisco 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—8 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, through the following 
stations: 


wear—New York wor-Buffalo won-Chicago 


wyAr—Providence weaE—Pittsburgh woc—Davenport 
WEEI-Boston wsal—Cincinnati weco) Minneapolis 
wtac-Worcester wrtamM-—Cleveland (St. Paul 


wri-Philadelphia | wwj—Detroit Ksp-St. Louis 


/ 


A 


August 2), 


NY 


LIMBING into the second chair inHumidorMitford’s 

barber shop late Saturday afternoon, young Fidget 

Agnew voiced his desires in a thin gin tenor and 
settled down for a thirty-minute rest. ‘‘Shave me once 
over an’ under, facial massacre an’ a head rough wid double 
musk. Den I takes a special fo’-bit antikink.” 

A cinnamon-faced customer, waiting on the bench 
against the wall, leaned toward his neighbor. ‘“‘Li’l’ Fidget 
talks like he got money,” he observed. 

The reclining Fidget, speaking through a lukewarm 
towel, confirmed the rumor. ‘‘Suttinly Ise got money,” he 
announced with characteristic indiscretion. ‘‘Cunnel paid 
me my wages dis afternoon.” 

A unanimous chorus from an altruistic entertainment 
committee followed, filling the barber shop with clamorous 
offers to lead Fidget into whatever Saturday-night delights 
he might desire in the environs of Memphis. 

“You knows how sudden you gin’ally terminates, Fidget, 
when you starts gamblin’,”” Whiff Wadley reminded him. 
“You betteh trail into de mo’ nonexpensive social festivi- 
ties wid me an’ Parasite an’ Hoof an’ de Deacon. Us boys’ 
ruckus is mo’ lastin’, ’count we dribbles our money ’stead 
of pilin’ it up on top of a wabbly seven, whah at de rollin’ 
cubes kin knock it oveh.”’ 

“Don’ say no mo’,” Fidget returned. ‘Ise wid you, 
on’y Ise got to git home befo’ nine o’clock tomorr’ mawnin’ 
to drive my white folks to de preachin’. Cunnel got to 
’rive early tomorr’, ’count he gwine to tell de young men 
all about de war.” 

‘“Whut war does you refer at?” 

Under his tepid muffler, Fidget answered as best he could. 
“War wid de Germans whut us United States is got into.” 

“Thought dat was a private war ’mongst dem foreign 
boys.” 

Parasite Brewton cut in with a slug of information: ‘‘No 
war ain’t private afteh it gits jus’ so big’’; and then, to his 
pledged host of the evening, ‘‘ Fidget, when is de cunnel 
gwine to jine on into dis war thing?” 

““Cunnel don’ have to jine on. Him an’ too many big 
guv’ment folks is friends.” 


“How come him a cunnel? Eveh do any fightin’?” 


He Responded in a Harsh Whisper: “‘Rise Up an’ Come Wid Me’** 


ANY 
WS 


By hugh Wiley 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. J. GOULD 

“He fit mighty steady in politics when de guv’nor was 
lected. Mighty soon aftah de guv’nor give him a coat 
loaded wid mo’ gold braid dan you eveh see on a band 
man. Guess dat.makes him as much cunnel as any of de 
rest.” The explaining Fidget changed the subject. 
“‘Whut’s dis ruckus you boys aims to buy wid my wages 
tonight?” 

Hoof Mullet and Deacon Atmore busted the tape neck 
and neck, racing through a prediction of the plans and 
specifications for the night. ‘‘Fust off,’’ Hoof began, “‘us 
eats. Beginnin’ wid fried fish an’ Ad 

“Startin’ out,’”” Deacon Atmore interrupted, ‘‘us visits 
a place I knows whah a gintle white mule kin be driv at 
two bits a quart. Den us ——”’ 

Parasite Brewton heaved into a cross pull wherein he 
set forth the delights of jazz music and dancing compan- 
ions. ‘Us eats afteh de dance, when ev’y man has hisself 
a lady pardner to carry on wid.” 

The angel of the evening, blinking through a mask of 
lather, summarized the possibilities and compromised on a 
program which included a little of everything. ‘‘Us eats 
an’ drinks an’ dances, an’ drinks an’ dances an’ eats,’”’ he 
amended. 

Contemplating pleasures delayed, Fidget grew restive in 
the barber chair. ‘‘Humidor, nemmine dat antikink,’’ he 
directed. ‘‘Slosh me wid musk an’ turn me loose. Ise a 
fool fo’ odorizin’ an’ I aims to permeate.” 

Before the sloshing process was complete the door of the 
Mitford establishment was opened and a newcomer greeted 
the assemblage. Horace Carr, wearing his letter carrier’s 
uniform, permitted a thin smile to crack his coal-black 
features as he greeted the congregated group of his ac- 
quaintances. ‘‘Evenin’, men—you too, Fidget. How 
things stackin’?”’ ; 

A chorus of surly grunting answered the new arrival’s 
salutation. For a moment it appeared that a wet fog had 


permeated the festive air. Horace Carr, taking a 
fessional inventory of those present, looked around | 
“Hv’ybody feelin’ happy?” = | 

“Us was till you arrove.” A low growl from De) 
Atmore voiced the general verdict. ; | 

With characteristic generosity, Fidget Agnew, sl | 
now with double musk and raring to go, extended his } 
tation to the latest member of the group. “Horace, ¢\’ 
paid me my wages an’ us aims to revivalize a rucku/ 
now on till mawnin’. Come along wid us an’ eat, drin| 
be merry at my ’spense whilst de wages lasts.” 

“‘No, indeedy! Us guv’ment men got to be mighty § 
ful how us acks an’ who us travels wid. Kain’t g) 
letter carrier’s job widout fust off gittin’ a good 11 
‘cha’acter fo’ de civil-service folks. ’Sides dat, Ise sti 
some ’ficial bizness to attend to yet dis evenin’.”” The} 
moral character hauled a sheaf of letters out of ani! 
pocket of his brass-buttoned coat. He stepped to a 
tion under an overhanging light, and squinting dow’) 
valley of his gleaming nose, he read aloud the addre | 
the first letter: ‘‘‘ Willie Mullet’—Hoof, heah’s a | 
fo’ you. ‘George Brewton’—Parasite, heah’s yo’ 
‘Lafayette K. Wadley’—Whiff, heah’s yo’s. ‘M| 
Luther Lincoln Atmore’—Deacon, heah’s yo’ ‘ficial’ 
ness. ‘Enterprise Dexter Agnew’—Fidget, heah | 
is. . . . Looks like dat’s all Ise got fo’ dis imme’ 
vicinity, ’ceptin’ heah’s one fo’ de boss of dis place. | 
you is, Humidor.” 

Humidor Mitford, proprietor of the barber shop, OF 
his official letter five seconds after Horace Carr had ha! 
it to him. He glanced through it, and then, turnin! 
head slowly, he surveyed the figures of the other | 
pants of the shop. The merrymakers had collaps’ 
chairs against the wall. | 

“Caught in de draft!’’ he announced. ‘Me, pussor 
on de verge of war!” 

Deacon Atmore, crumpled into an abject mass of 
lation, answered in a doleful voice: ‘So is us all—m! 
Hoof an’ Parasite an’ Whiff an’ li’l’ Fidget. Letters all} 
de same, ’ceptin’ de numbers.” 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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AVE you ever wondered why the 
=" other fellow’s Ford runs better 
®. than yours? 


Both cars are the same model. Both 
2ft the factory the same time. Both were 
js mechanically perfect as great engineers 
nd fine craftsmen could make them. 


Yet his car starts and stops and 
jeverses with the smoothness of a 
jigh priced car. Yours jerks and 
jhatters and vibrates. His car doesn’t 
(now a repair shop by sight. Yours 
a periodical visitor. 


| Why?— 


| Nine times out of ten the answer 
jies in the oil that is used. 


Why oil is so important 
in your Ford 


In a gear-shift car, the motor and 
he transmission are separate; and 
‘ach is lubricated by a different oil 
lesigned specifically for that purpose. 


But in the Ford, the motor and 
fansmission are combined in one 
1ousing and both must be lubricated 
xy one oil. It is one problem to 
ubricate the whirling, flying metal 
iurfaces of the Ford motor. But it 
s an utterly different problem to 
ubricate the rough fabric transmis- 


| A gallon of Veedol Forzol 1s the cor- 
| rect amount to pour into the breather 
pipe of your Ford after the crankcase 
as been drained. Your dealer can 
supply you with Veedol Forzol in a 

_ sealed one gallon can. 
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next door 
Yours ? 


sion bands and keep them soft and smooth. 


This dual Ford lubricating problem baffled 
oil experts for years. It was not solved until 
Veedol Forzol was created by Tide Water 
technologists after 4 years of study and ex- 
perimentation. 
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Made for Fords exclusively 


Veedol Forzol is a different kind of oil 
—made in a different way. It is made for 
Fords exclusively. The separate qualities 
needed to lubricate the Ford engine and 
the Ford transmission have been skillfully 
combined in Veedol Forzol. It is a 
superior oil for the Ford engine— 
and it stops chatter in the Ford 
transmission bands. 


‘So completely does Veedol Forzol 
solve the dual problem of Ford 
lubrication that it gives definite op- 
erating results. 


These are the “8 Economies of 
Veedol Forzol’’, which over a million 
Ford owners are now enjoying; 10 
to 25% gasoline saving; eliminates 
costly chatter; 10 to 25% saving in 
oil; 10 to 25% saving in carbon; re- 
sists heat and friction; resists fuel 
dilution; gives increased ability to 
coast; reduces repair bills.: 


Test Veedol Forzol in your own 
Ford. Go to any one of the thou- 
sands of dealers who display the 
orange and black Veedol Forzol sign. 
Let the dealer drain the old oil from 
your crankcase and refill with 4 
quarts of Veedol Forzol. Then glide 
away to an entirely new experience 
in Ford driving. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
Eleven Broadway, New York. 
Branches or warehouses in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


\/EEDOL 
FORZO] 


The economy oil for Fords 


POST August 21, 1926) 
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Facts You Ought to Know About Your 


| 
If you don’t care to lubricate 
your own car, Alemite lubri- 


cating service is as convenient — 
as oil or gas service. Make ita 
habit to drive in where you see 
the Alemite sign—every 500 
miles. 80,000 motorists drive 


onto these racks every 24 hours. 


Experts agree that 80% of all repairs 
come from one preventable cause 


A method of lubrication that 
cuts operating costs lc 
to 1*4c per mile 


Of course, you don’t neglect your car—not know- 
ingly. You keep oil in your engine, water in your 
radiator and air in your tires. But how about the 
20 to 60 vital moving parts on your chassis? Any 
garage man will tell you that half the cause of 
repair bills is due to lack of proper lubrication. High 
operating costs too, come from the same cause. 


Take for example, the rear axle bearing illustrated 
above. This roller bearing turns over with every 
revolution of your rear wheels. It carries the 
weight of your car. It stands the pounding of every 
bump in the road. Replacing rear axle bearings 
costs from $20 to $50, or more. Yet many motor- 
ists merely guess that grease from the differential 


will leak out to these bearings. And so they neg- 
lect to lubricate them regularly. 


Mistakes like this are the real cause of 80% of rear 
axle repairs according to an actual check made in 
dozens of garages and repair shops. This illustrates 
merely one of many similar points on your car. 


But now you can eliminate this kind of expense 
entirely—without work. 


Most cars today come equipped with Alemite, or 
Alemite-Zerk high pressure chassis lubrication. 
With these systems there is a hollow dirt-proof 
fitting on every moving part of your chassis. Your 
handy compressor forces fresh lubricant entirely 
through each bearing. The high pressure forces 
out all old gritty grease at the time—cleaning the 
bearing as it lubricates. 


If Alemite, or Alemite-Zerk is on your car, use it 
—every 500 miles. That is why it is there—to 
save you repairs. 80% of all repairs is due to lack 
of proper lubrication. Don’t neglect any bearing. 


Regular, methodical lubrication—every 500 miles 
—has reduced fleet owners’ operating costs lc to 
1%4c per mile. 
mileage. It is not only in repair bills, but also less- 
ened depreciation and wear and tear on other parts 
of your car. Used car merchants allow from $100 to 
$150 more for a standard $1500 car that has always 
had this care. 


If you want to know more about your car, write 
today for a copy of “‘ Vital Spots,’”’ a free booklet 
that tells how to lubricate every 
car to save repairs. It is yours for 
a postcard. If your car is not Ale- 
mite-equipped, we can tell you the 
name of a dealer in your town. 


THE BASSICK MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., 2660 N. Crawford 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Canadian Address: Alemite Products 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bellevue, Ontario. 


and West of // 


Rockies ] 
slightly 


Just apply this saving to your own - 


higher WD Set of 19 fittings 
for all chassis 
bearings $2.50— 
including com- 
pressor, $6.50. 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk equally adaptable for Industrial Machinery 


ALEMITE 


© 1926, B, M. CO, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
High Pressure Lubrication 
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‘earing his name spoken, Fidget Agnew lifted his bowed 

| and addressed the departing Horace Carr: “Is you 

rng us coming vet’rums, Horace? Did you git a draft 
tr fo’ yo’ own self?”’ 

‘se exemplified f’m de war ’count of my flat feet whut 

yi {’m letter carryin’. Kain’t march wid flat feet. Cheer 

Fidget! Go ahead wid yo’ ruckus. Eat, drink an’ be 

«Yr fo’ tomorr’ you gits vaccinated.” 

‘hen the messenger of doom had left—‘‘ Ol’ Horace acts 
he aims to keep de home fires burnin’ wid his flat 
” Parasite Brewton observed. 
oof Mullet voiced the general sentiment relative to 
departed: “Did I have my most cravest ruthers, de 
ruther would be fo’ de white folks to crematize Horace 
a dem home fires got burnin’ good, beginnin’ wid his 
‘eet an’ endin’ wid his good moral cha’acter.”’ 
umidor Mitford faced his friends at that moment, 
ying in his hand a sheaf of parting gifts. ‘De war 
: bust up dis barber shop,” he announced, distributing 
fering. ‘‘ Retain hold on dese foldin’ swords, men.” 
yanded each of his companions a razor. ‘‘You’s in de 
y now, an’ dey’s no tellin’ when a good equalizer might 
2in handy. Now how ’bout de party?” 
ue’s go!”’ Fidget Agnew, partly recovered, staggered 
sfeet. ‘‘Le’s go like Horace told us. Eat, drink an’ be 
'y, fo’ tomorr’ is a new day. Mebby us meets up wid 

/Horace tonight, an’ if us does I tries out dis foldin’ 
don him an’ cuts him loose f’m his flat feet!” 
orace Carr was not encoun- 

il by any of the barber-shop 


The face of the Boston major relaxed into a kindly smile. 
“What is your post-office address?”’ he said. ‘‘ Write it 
down on this piece of paper.” 

Horace Carr wrote his name and address and handed it 
tothe major. ‘A letter exscribed wid my name an’ address 
as hereunto set fo’th will reach me, suh. ‘Rev’end Horace 
Carr, Free Colored Group, Memphis, Ten-o-see.’ Enny- 
thin’ dat you kin do to emulate de possibilities of my chap- 
lainin’ program fo’ de good of our colored boys in blue will 
be appreciated f’m de depths of they an’ my hearts. I bids 
you good evenin’, suh.” 

Returning to hig boarding house, Horace Carr removed 
his Prince Albert coat. From the inside pocket of his uni- 
form he took a letter that was a duplicate of those which he 
had distributed to the barber-shop gang, save that this 
letter was addressed to Horace Carr. He opened the docu- 
ment and read again the military terms which had caught 
him in the draft. He lit a match then and touched it to the 
letter. When the last corner of the missive was blazing, he 
held the envelope in the dying flame. When the envelope 
was gone, “‘Dere you is, Army! Chances is dat letter was 
lost in de mails. Wid things so war-torn in de Army, it’s 
surprisin’ how lost a soldier letter kin git. If dey eveh was 
a dead letter, dat’s it.” 

Ir 
NEVEH seed such a aggravatin’ war. Main trouble 
wid it is dese deduckshuns.”’ Fidget Agnew, wallowing 
in the mud of France with the rest of the Memphis Shovel 
Brigade, grouched and shoveled his way to glory. “‘Wish 


+ during the night’s travels. 
ir leaving Humidor Mit- 
i's establishment his course 

led him away from the zone 

rein the bright lights 
ened. Away from the bar- 
\shop, he walked directly to 
(establishment of a carbon- 
Jed mortician, where, after 
lief parley, he succeeded in 
owing a part of the under- 
ir’s equipment, consisting 
‘plug hat and a long black 
*ce Albert coat. He put the 
1 black coat on over his 
‘s-buttoned uniform. He 
ed his cap in the tail pocket 
‘elong coat. Then, pinching 
iolug hat down firmly on his 
72t head, he directed his flat 
‘ along a course which 
‘ght him finally to the por- 
Jof the best hotel in town, 
ire, after exercising an adroit 
jomacy, he was enabled to 
2k quietly upon the door of 
le 16. 
moment later, bowing 
ly, Horace Carr and his 
id moral character con- 
ted Major Willett Work, 

. A., late of Boston. 

ter the preliminary servili- 
¢ of salutation, the good 
‘al character proceeded to 
jness: ‘‘ Major, suh, my li!’ 
x is all drafted to de war, an’ 
\presump sole ambition is to 
jlong wid dem sinful niggers 
‘de perils of war-torn France, 
ss I kin be dere when dey 
als spi’itual constellation an’ 
val support likelis bestowed 
lem lost lambs.’’ 

What did you say your 
Tisde Re 


lisde Rey’end Horace Carr, 
le Free Colored Group.” 

How long have you peo 
ching?” 

‘Major, suh,must bemo’ foe 
‘nty years. I was baptized 
1 befo’ de levees bust durin’ 
(flood of ’96, an’ begun 
chin’ right afteh us bottom- 
farmers got drowned out. 
ites to think of all my flock 
in’ shot f’m de hitherto into 
hereafter widout whut li’l’ 
ifort dey kin d’rive f’m 
twin’ dat dey reward is yet to 


““Does Dey Sort of Creak, Horace, Den You is Saved Him F’m Bein’ Buried Alive!t”’ 
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de white folks would deduck some of dis work ’stead of so 
much wages. Who instigated dis deduckshun thing in de 
fust place?” 

Sweating beside him in the drizzling rain, Hoof Mullet 
answered between swings of his pick: ‘‘Kain’t say who 
fust thought it up, but it sho spread mighty rapid. De 
K. P. boy in de cook house told me dey aimed to begin 
deduckin’ f’m de rations.” 

“Deduck a li’l’ bit mo’ an’ dey deducks me outen dis 
Army,” Fidget returned. “‘Fust war I eveh knowed whah 
dey fit wid shovels ’stead of guns.” 

“Dey done dat to save ammunition. Don’ need no 
ca’tridges fo’ a shovel. No matter how heavy you loads a 
shovel, it won’t shoot. Think of de ammunition you saves,” 
Hoof reasoned. 

“Suttinly right. Ise seed mo’ shootin’ back home in 
one evenin’ dan whut dey is in dis whole war.” 

““Nemmine, boy. Come pay day, I gives you ali’l’ target 
practice wid de dice.” 

‘All I shoots on pay day is blanks. Pay day jus’ like 
goin’ to de grocery sto’ an’ askin’ fo’ mo’ credick. Ain’t no 
money changes hands. Main thing whut riles me is de 
lootenant took half my wages fo’ dat wife woman I mar- 
ried jus’ befo’ us left.” 

“T knows how you feels. My wife has drew a advance 
pension on me too.” 

“Chances is, all dat dem women buys wid it is raiment 
an’ groceries fo’ de Home Guard. . Wonder whut dat 
Horace Carr is up to right now?” 

“Pro’lly started a revival, 
preachin’ to de wimmin. Car- 
ryin’ de mail is on’y a side line 
wid him.” 

““Mebby he’s instigated in de 
Army by dis time.” 

““Mebby not! Dat boy 
claimed he was exemplified 
’count of flat feet an’ de civil 
service. . . . Hit de ball, heah 
comes de lootenant!”’ 

The lieutenant paused in his 
late afternoon round long 
enough to lend his moral sup- 
port to one of his sergeants 
while the latter imposed a de- 
tail of added duty to the pro- 
gram of the day under which 
Fidget and his closest compan- 
ions in arms were laboring: 
“Fidget, you an’ Parasite an’ 
de Deacon git to work right 
afteh retreat has blew an’ set 
up one of dem li’l’ heatin’ stoves 
in de end room of dat vacant 
officers’ hut. Hoof, you an’ 
Private Wadley git some kin’- 
lin’s an’ stove wood packed 
in. Den sweep out de place neat 
an’ clean fo’ de officer whut’s 
comin’. You boys is got lots of 
time, ’count of supper will be 
two hours late tonight.” 

Staggering under this last 
blow, Fidget found courage 
enough to ask how come the 
delayed supper. 

‘Quartermaster run plumb 
out of rations,” the sergeant ex- 
plained. ‘‘He done issued dog- 
gone near de last nutriment he 
had to dem new German pris- 
oners. Nemmine, heroes, de 
trucks’ll git in by ennyhow 
eight o’clock. Don’t ask me 
no mo’; I got to foller de loo- 
tenant.” 

The sole anticipated reward 
to be derived from the annoying 
extra labor of rigging up the 
little stove in the end room of 
the vacant officers’ hut was the 
comfort which might develop 
after the stove was in running 
order. ‘“‘Now mebby us gits 
warmed up!” Fidget announced 
to his moping companions. ‘‘Us 
gits warmed up an’ dried out a 
li'l’ bit befo’ de new officer 
comes in.” 

In this they were disap- 
pointed. Timing his visit al- 
most to theinstant, thesergeant, 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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6500 clubs giving food service or having bed- 

rooms. About 2100 of this number are city 
clubs; about 2800 are country clubs, and about 1600 
are golf clubs. These clubs are estimated to have a total 
membership of about 5,000,000, and with comparatively 
few exceptions they are going along on an unsatisfactory 
financial basis. Every year about 500 new clubs are being 
formed, of which about two-thirds are predicated on golf. 
These clubs are spending vast sums of money with rather 
less of forethought than in any class of enterprises of similar 
proportions in the country. Together these clubs main- 
tain a pay roll of 275,000 employes and servants; they 
are spending more than $3,000,000 for linen; nearly $2,- 
000,000 for silverware; some $500,000 for glassware; 
$4,000,000 for china; with another $15,000,000 for replace- 
ments of worn-out or broken or stolen articles. 

And who is spending this money—and a lot more—for 
the clubs? Chiefly the house committees, and the average 
house committee functions in the manner of a soviet. 
Theirs is a thankless job, and if they are not deposed 
oftener, it is largely because all the rest of the membership 
have a sneaking dread that the terrible office may be forced 
on them. The result is that the members of the house com- 
mittees are flattered almost as much as they are cursed. 

In New York City there are a number of institutions 
known as luncheon clubs. Theres one for the lawyers, one 
for the bankers, one for the drug and chemical trade, one 
for the hardware men, one for the machinery dealers, and 
some others. All these are downtown, within easy reach of 
Wall Street, and they are maintained for the sole purpose of 
providing their members with a place for luncheon. 

Actually, some of the bankers belong to the Hardware 
Club, some lawyers and oil men always take luncheon at 
the Bankers Club, and there are probably chemists listed in 
the membership of the Machinery Club; but all those 
clubs transact a brisk restaurant business five days a week 
in every week of the year. The members begin to arrive in 
shoals about half-past twelve, and by two o’clock only a 
small number remain. 


[Vases are in the United States today about 


The Business Man’s Light Luncheon 


HESE luncheon clubs have few of the problems that 

afflict country clubs or other clubs where the restaurant 
feature is only one of the activities. At most of the lunch- 
eon clubs the chefs know almost precisely the number of 
men they must provide for from day to day. It would 
seem to be an ideal restaurant business, one that with good 
management might pile up such a profit in the course of a 
year as to obviate the necessity of dues. 

The truth is that all of them are resorting to service 
charges or other makeshifts of that sort to cover an actual 
loss on every meal served. If these clubs operated on the 
usual basis of soviet, or house-committee, rule, there is 
good reason for believing that their costs would be consid- 
erably greater than they are. There is no more profound 
truth anywhere in the charter of clubs today than in that 
sentence which states that they are organized not for profit. 

One of the oldest of the luncheon clubs 
in New York, one which owns all its fur- 


By Boyden Sparkes 


are a partial explanation. Those comfortable armchairs 
in the dining room would not be tolerated by a public- 
restaurant manager; nor would those wide aisles between 
the tables. Instead, all the chairs would be crowded to- 
gether so that a man would not have room to lift his el- 
bows—and some of them do like to spread their elbows 
regardless of high rentals. 

“Some more of that overhead—a large part of it—is 
represented by the higher cost of club labor as compared 
with restaurant or hotel staff costs. The members resent 
it if a strange waiter serves them. Since a club ceases to be 
a club the moment it sanctions tipping, all these employes 
must be paid wages large enough to compensate them for 
the tips they must sacrifice by working here—wages large 
enough to keep them contented. 

“Another thing—a club may not serve the small por- 
tions that are placed in front of a restaurant guest, and in 
various other ways it is restricted as to the manner in 
which it obtains enough money to keep going. You may 
say that if dill pickles are sold two for a nickel wholesale, a 
club ought to be able to sell them for five cents apiece be- 
cause some street vender sells them that cheaply from a 
wheelbarrow. Suppose you are subject to an idiosyncrasy 
which makes it essential to your digestion to eat only in 
taxicabs. Then your pickle bought from the street barrow 
costs five cents plus your taxicab fare. The taxicab fare is 
the overhead. If you think that is a far-fetched analogy, 
you should hear some that I employ in trying to drive 
home this point when I am dealing with skeptical members 
who are supposed to be among the keenest business men in 
the world.” 

All the experienced luncheon-club managers in New York 
have seen food costs rise enormously along with rental and 
labor costs, but at the same time they have observed in 
recent years a dwindling luncheon appetite; perhaps the 
appetite is still there, but certainly American business men 
as a class are eating far less today than they were a decade 
or so in the past. 

One of the luncheon-club managers made a comparison 
not long ago between the orders of the members twenty- 
five years ago and the present-day orders. He was sur- 
prised to discover that the consumption of food per mem- 
ber had been cut approximately in half. : 

“They no longer drink at luncheon,” he said in attempt- 
ing to explain the change, ‘‘and therefore their appetites 
are not excited to the pitch to which they were wrought by 
wines and other stimulating beverages consumed so gener- 
ally over the luncheon tables at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Incidentally, we used to make enough in the bar to 
compensate for any loss on the food we served. 

“Besides this, physicians have been indoctrinating busi- 
ness men with the idea that an appetite is not the safest 
gauge for one who desires to live long. It is surprising how 
many restrict themselves to a bow] of milk with some Gra- 
ham crackers or a plate of thin soup and a fruit salad. I 


niture and equipment and has been oper- 
ating under the wise guidance of the same 
manager for more than thirty years, has 
had its costs worked out so this manager 
knows that every time a member comes 
in for luncheon and hands his hat to one 
of the boys in the check room the gesture 
has cost the club $1.30. 

“That is our overhead on every meal 
we serve,” this manager confessed re- 
cently. “‘The dues pay about half of 
that overhead, or sixty-five cents. The 
other sixty-five cents of overhead must 
be made up through an increased charge 
which is applied to the food or other 
supplies sold to that member. In other 
words, if the member buys thirty-five 
cents’ worth of food, the club must charge 
him a dollar in order to break even on 
the transaction. 

“This is so partially because this club, 
like all the best known luncheon clubs, 
has to pay ahigh rental. For some of the 
clubs that rental«is as high as five dol- 
lars a square foot a year. These loung- 
ing rooms, which bring in no revenue, 


DRAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 
“Pst! Waiter! A Little Better Service or I’ll Let My Wife Decide the 
Size of Your Tip”’ 


‘midst of the city’s millions; and so, in order to eat f 
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can remember when it was an ordinary thing fo 
member to come in with a guest and order a { 
course meal for luncheon. Overhead expense y. 
less important in those days. i 
“Then New Yorkers frequently remained downtown 
have dinner at these clubs. There were only a few g 
courses, and most business men thought of golf with « 
tempt. They kept horses, but fewer than a dozen had ay 
mobiles. If they had wanted to get out of town, th 
would have had to go by train, and not many had places 
visit. They thought nothing of staying at their offices u 
half-past six or seven o’clock in the evening. 
“Nowadays they can’t get away from their offices 
enough, and these downtown clubs, if they did 
open, would not serve enough meals in the evening 
one waiter busy. Nevertheless, our members want t¢ 
one another at luncheon. This is their rallying place int 


meals a week or less, they keep here equipment enoug] | 
a restaurant operating from dawn to midnight. Wh y 
say ‘overhead’ you have said it all.” > 

i «| 


Clubs That are Run on a Budget 


S COMPARED with the prices charged for food i , 
of the best downtown restaurants in New Yor | 
best known of the luncheon clubs—leaving dues out oft 
question—charge slightly less, even though there is a se} 
ice tax of from ten to twenty-five cents written on the el 
checks. That service charge is less than a man would ha 
to spend tipping waiters and hat-check girls and washra 
boys if he had gone to a restaurant. fe | 
The point of all this is that the luncheon clubs, carefu 
managed as they are by men who are restaurant exper 
are having a difficult time serving their members at a a 
somewhere near the rates of restaurants of nearly eq 
standards. Therefore the average club, managed by ini 
perienced club officers, serving terms too short to give thi 
an opportunity both to acquire experience and then to: 
ply that experience, has small hope of adjusting itself. 
present-day costs unless it resorts to increased dues or) 
sessments, or does something quite radical. | 
One country club near New York City decided last } 
vember to do something quite radical. It abolished t 
house committee. | 
Today the club manager is the house committee, a 
this year that club is going to break even for about the fi 
time in its nearly fifteen years of existence. Year after yi 
the members have been assessed $50 or $75 or $100 | 
make up a deficit, but they will not be assessed this yi 
because they have at last stopped kidding themsely 
They have adjusted their annual dues until the sum of tl 
charge meets the costs it was designed to cover. Wher 
they used to pay $175 annually, now they are going top 
$250; and the manager is expected to keep the club’si 
penditures within the margins of a budget. That bud 
is at once his armor and his weapon. If members ins 
on some extravagance of which he cannot approve, if 
wants to practice some economy tl 
interferes with the patronage of so) 
committee, he quotes the budget. 
Before the members of that club wi 
induced to consent to an increase in th 
dues, they had to be shown what ¥ 
going on in other clubs in that county. 
one of the most exclusive, with a me 
bership list of about 150, the dues wi 
$400. In two others the dues were $3( 
in three others the dues were $200; 
four others the dues were $150, but ea 
of those four clubs was assessing its me 
bership $50 or $100 at intervals tl 
seemed to come oftener than once aye 
The truth appeared to be that $2 
was about as low as the dues could 
held in that county, even in the less p 
tentious golfing organizations; and wh 
the members were persuaded that t 
was true, they voted for the incre: 
and also approved the decision to abol 
the house committee and delegate 
authority to a club manager. They ¢ 
this because experience had shown t 
the house committee was always able 
spend more money than was provided. 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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Gold Seal 
INLAID 


Notice how the high lights in the floor extend up into the walls and ceiling—how the rich green of the tiles 
reappears in the draperies—and what a smart made-to-measure air the black linoleum border adds to the 
handsome appearance of these floors. Gout Sua Inuaw, Belflor 444” Inset Tile Pattern No. 2152/3. " 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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REMOVE SEAL WITH 


ae 


teriors 


Belflor offers many other softly mottled patterns, 
and there are also dozens of Gotp SEAL INLAIDs 


Modern ft loors that heighten the charm of old-time ri 


You'd never believe—would you?—that inlaid lino- 
leum could be so lovely as this floor of Gotp SEAL 


This cheerful, practical floor is GOLD SEAL 
Inuaip, Belflor Pattern No. 7150/4. 


INLAID in its restrained Colonial setting. 


Yet inlaid linoleum it is! The same 
sturdy, long-wearing Nairn qual- 
ity that has been the choice of 
practical housekeepers for almost 
forty years, now offered in such 
beautiful, decorative patterns that 
itis the vogue for permanent floors 
throughout smart homes of today. 


The floors in both illustrations 
are typical. Both are of Be/for, 
the new type of Gorp Szat IN- 
LAIps that are now being used 
so extensively. They make such 
comfortable, sanitary, easily cared 
for floors, besides contributing 
much to the charm of the interior. 


in cheerful solid-colored tiles that are extremely 
popular for kitchens and bathrooms. 


Complete satisfaction or your money back is 
the guarantee given on all Nairn Gop Szat In- 
Laips. When you buy inlaid linoleum look for the 
Gold Seal on the face of the goods or the Nairn 
name on the back. 


Free—“‘Creating a Charming Home’’ 


By Laura Hale Shipman, well-known interior 
decorator. A practical handbook on home dec- 
orating that will help you solve many furnishing 
problems and show you how to make your home 
charming and comfortable at little cost. A free 
copy will be sent you on request. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Atlanta 
Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIIRN 


LD SEAL INLAIDS 
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“The worst of it is,’” Lanty said, ‘‘I can’t 
honestly wish for another war. I don’t 
wish it.” 

“Of course you don’t, bless your heart.”’ 

“This,” said Pax, “is getting thick. I 
see where I’m destined to be cut adrift.” 

“You needn’t drift long,” J. J. said. 
“Only across this stretch of saffron and 
gold in front of us. And you may observe 
that the gold is on the other shore.” 

“Don’t talk rot.” 

“Cliff told me that he had changed his 
guiding constellation. That it used to be 
the Ursa Major or at least its pointers, but 
since we went aboard it was the brighter 
half of Gemini.” 

“That might be Lanty,”’ Pax said. 

“No, he offered to abdicate in Lanty’s 
favor. He said that it was cruel to separate 
twins.’ 

“T see.” Pax’s voice was dry. “So he 
asked you to keep him from being cruel. 
What ghastly piffle!”’ 

She sprang to her feet, took a deep 
breath, throwing out her chest. “I’m get- 
ting red waves too. No, I’m color blind. 
They’re green.”’ 

“Green? Did you say green?”’ Lanty 
leaned forward suddenly. ‘‘Do you see that 
green speck over there?”’ 

“Yes, it’s°a starboard light. The Hya- 
cinth’s. She’s going to sea. But what 
makes it blink that way? And where are 

the ¥abin lights? They’d be on by now.’ 

“‘That’s not Hyacinth.’ It’s some sort of 
signal—down on the beach opposite.”’ 

“Look.” J:J.’s voice wasthushed. “‘The 
masthead light on the shrimper. It’s 
winking back.” 

Lanty rose. “‘Something’s doing and it’s 
not rum running. It’s dark enough. Let’s 
go.” 

To avoid struggling through the sea- 
grape jungle in the dark, they followed the 
beach around. This way, though twice the 
distance, was profitable, as they found a 
big packing crate, from the slats of which 
Lanty whittled two crude paddles with his 
knife. They picked up also a big gourd, bet- 
ter for bailing than the bean and tomato 
cans. It was by this time about as dark as 
the night was apt to be. The new moon had 
set in a sediment of haze that seemed now 
stirred up by some high air current, so that 
its flocculent body was beginning to blot 
out the stars. 

J.J. asked, ‘What could that shore light 
have been?” 

‘*A signal for landing the rum,” Pax said. 

““What price cautions in the same British 
colony where it came from?” 

“That’s so. Then why signal at all?” 

“That,” said Lanty, “is what I’m trying 
to dope out. Since Cliff did not make up 
his mind to come here until about half an 
hour before he sailed, it can’t very well 
have anything to do with the Hyacinth.” 

“T know,’ J. J. said. 

“Well, what?” 

“The shrimper’s come from a French 
island, or Cuba perhaps. Champagne and 
cognac and benedictine and chartreuse for 
the millionaire trade over there on the 
American Riviera, so her cargo would be 
contraband here.” 

“That must be it. She may cache some 
of it here for clients like Mike. That’s why 
she’s put the point between herself and the 
little port.” 

“Your red waves may have been vin 
rouge,’ Pax suggested, ‘‘and I knew we 
weren’tin Florida. All the same, you might 
have told me.” 

Lanty ignored this. They carried the 
coracle down the beach, got into it and 
shoved off. The water was still, glassy, and 
the mottled quilt of cloud drawn across the 
sky dimmed the starlight and prevented 
che unbroken metallic sheen that might 
have betrayed them even at a distance. 

The tarpaulin cover was bulged in be- 
tween the ribs by the water pressure 
against their own weight, like the hide of a 
dead horse. Had the tarpaulin been newer, 
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there would have been merely seepage, but 
worn spots, in some places almost thread- 
bare, soon became welling little springs of 
brine. : 

Pax and J. J. sat on the midship thwart 
and tried to keep pace with the water with 
the gourd they had picked up and Lanty’s 
visored white-duck yachting cap. Lanty 
in the stern paddled as vigorously as he 
could. From shore to shore they had about 
two miles to go, and before they had made 
half this distance and with both girls bail- 
ing furiously, there was a foot of water in 
the flimsy boat. 

The girls had dropped their bailers and 
were now swashing out the water with 
palms and forearms. To make matters worse 
their progress was naturally slower and 
harder work as the boat settled. Lanty, 
dripping and with hands already blistering, 
now perceived that they could not hope-,to 
get all the way across. The water’ was 
gaining steadily as the boat settled lower. 
The most he could hope for was to get to 
a swimming distance within his sister’ 8 
scope. 


He said presently with cheer, “ Splash’ 


away, girls. Once the water gets above the 
tuck round the stern it’s a case of abandon 
ship. We’re halfway there.” 

“Liar,” Pax panted. ‘‘This is harder 
than swimming.” 

“Stop and get your breath. You'll need 
it pretty soon.” 

“T’ll stop and strip,’’ Pax said. 

J. J. giggled breathlessly. ‘‘Not en- 
tirely, Pax dear. Lanty and I don’t matter, 
but it would hardly be the thing to report 
so aboard Hyacinth.” 

“Well, only'a short step removed from 
the bathing beach.” 

She slipped out of her light flannel dress, 
took off her shoes and stockings, tied the 
laces of each shoe and hung them around 
her neck. “All set. You’d better do the 
same, J. J.” 

“T’ll go as far as skirt and blouse and 
shoes. We’re scarcely moving, Lanty.” 

“T know it. Swimming will soon be 
faster and a darned sight easier.” 

““What about sharks?’’ Pax asked. 

““A learned naturalist I’ve read states 
positively that West Indian sharks don’t 
touch long pig.” 

“‘Let’s hope they know that too,”’ 
said. 

For perhaps another furlong they strug- 
gled on. The low distant shore was not 
visible. There seemed to be a haze drifting 
in, and for all Lanty knew a current might 
be setting them out. Glancing over his 
shoulder at the lights of the shrimper he 
was encouraged to see from their angle 
that they must have made at least a mile, 
possibly more than that distance. 

“How far can you swim, Pax?” J. J. 
asked. 

“Don’t know. Never tried.” 

“Well, when you tire, Lanty and I can 
help you. I’m amphibious.” 

They worked away a little longer, follow- 
ing Lanty’s suggestion to save their 
strength, now that there seemed scant hope 
of getting much farther. Then suddenly 
there came a sucking gurgle from the stern 
and their coracle settled gently under them. 

“Here,” said Lanty, ‘‘is where we hop 
off.”’ 

They kicked themselves clear. Pax said 
wetly, ““We don’t want to swim in circles.” 

“Follow me, girls. I’ve got a line on the 
lights of the shrimper and there’s a star 
that looks out from time to time. I’ve been 
watching it.” 

“Darn it,” said Pax. 
shoes.” 

“Got ’em, old sweet,’ J. J. panted. She 
was already breathless from bailing. 

For ten or fifteen minutes they swam on 
slowly, Lanty setting a pace that he thought 
his sister could maintain without too much 
effort. Then presently, looking back, he 
failed to get the lights from the shrimper. 
And the guiding star was blotted out. 


Pax 


“There go my 


This was not so good. With nothing on 

which to set a course, the water flat and 
motionless and literally a swimming void 
encompassing them all about, there was, as 
Pax ‘had said, grave danger of describing 
the wide arc of a circle. ; 
+ But a few moments later on looking back 
again in the hope of getting even a glimmer 
to locate them, Lanty discovered several 
sparks of light in what seemed to be a dif- 
ferent spot. He guessed the reason for 
them. 

“Good thing we shoved off. They’ve 
landed and are searching the cay for us.” 

Pax felt tempted to say that the deck 
even of a pirate ship would feel better be- 
neath her feet just at that moment than 
the yielding brine. = she. saved her 
breath. 

They swam on, J. Je nd Tenty easily 
enough, Pax with growing fatigue. Finding 
then that’ they were nearly stationary, 
Lanty-said:<* 

“Hand on my an gnidert twinny.” 

She was forced to comply. Lanty in- 


\ ereased:his efforts, began to get ahead. And 


then to his dismay J. J. called out faintly, 
“Sorry, but I’m all in.’ 

For the first time Lanty was ee with 
sudden dreadful fear. He had figured that 
at a pinch he could tow his twin the rest of 
the distance. But he had counted on J. J. 
holding up her end. What he had failed to 
take into account was the fact of her being 
nearly spent from the violent efforts at 
bailing when the coraclewent down beneath 
them. 

J. J. had been breathless at the start. 
And the tax of swimming had prevented 
her from getting into her second wind. 
Lanty now realized: this and despair 
gripped him. 

“Put your hand on my other shoulder, 
Jade 

‘‘No—you’ll—sink.”’ 

“Sink—nothing. I’m full of good.’””’ He 
knew then that she must be in bad straits, 
because she obeyed. The added burden 
forced Lanty to swim deep, to tread water 
with no hope of making forward progress. 
And then as his feet sank he received an- 
other and sharper shock. His bare toes 
came suddenly in contact with something 
hard and sharp like the teeth of a shark 
tempted to prove himself an exception to 
the professor’s sweeping rule. 

He gave a gasp. J. J. mistaking its 
gurgling significance withdrew her hand. 
As she did so Lanty’s other foot came down 
more forcibly on the solid crest of a coral 
head. This time he knew it for what it was. 

“T’m on bottom,”’ he announced. ‘‘ Don’t 
wriggle, Pax. I’m just balanced. Hook on, 
Jieydiane 

Pawing about then with his feet he dis- 
covered that he could barely stand, with 
the weight of the two girls on either side. 
He seemed to be on the pinnacle of one 
of those masses of coral scattered over the 
bottom of Bahama Bank—an upward 
prong that permitted of no more than his 
resting there. His eyes strained to pierce 


the murk. ‘‘See anything over there?” 
“ce No.’’ 
“Well, I do. A black uneven line. 


That’s the shore.” 

“God grant you sight,’ Pax breathed 
fervently. 

“Second sight,” J. J. appended. “‘I feel 
like one of those sunken logs by the saw- 
mill.” 

“Well, rest easy and recharge your bat- 
teries. Open up your air intakes and suck 
it in. We’ve got to make another hitch 
when you get rested a bit.” 

Balancing as best he might and fanning 
at the water with his hands to keep his 
equilibrium, Lanty looked back toward the 
cay they had so rashly left. He caught the 
flicker of a light or two. Then J. J. yelped 
in his bubbling ear, ‘‘There’s a moving 
light—over ahead.” 


Lanty’s head spun round. Behind the. 


invisible low sandy point a very bright 
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light shone out against the murky void, 
There could be no doubt of its motion. At 
the same instant all three became conscious 
of a guttering vibration in that excellent 
sound conductor which is the water. | 

“Hooray!’’ Lanty said. ‘‘Boat coming 
out.” 

“Hyacinth,” J. J. said. 

“Let’s hope so.” 

Suddenly a green light with a row of 
square white ones blazed through the dark. 
All doubt was now removed. This must be 
the Hyacinth putting to sea. Perhaps the 
captain did not like the look of the weather 
and was dissatisfied with his position 
should it come on to blow from the south, | 

“We must be out on the end of the sand 
spit,” Lanty said. “Look, there goes her 
spotlight, thrown down into’ the water 
ahead to look for hummocks like | 
She’s turning this way.” 

“Switch on that mental radio o: 
Lanty,” eth implored. a a 
swing it this way.’ 

They watched breathlessly. The 
cinth was swinging in a wide are 
might or might not bring her within hailing 
distance. The air was absolutely still so. 
that their voices would be counted to carry | 
nearly half a mile, Lanty hoped. But if she 
were to take midchannel they could: | 
searcely be heard. 

He glanced back toward the cay. The | 
pin pricks of lights were all extinguished. 
Looking again at the Hyacinth as he tee- | 
tered on the ledge, his heart seemed to stop | 
its. sturdy thumping as he discovered a 
closer spacing of her bright cabin windows. 

“‘She’s coming round,’ J. J. whispered. 

“Yes. The masthead and taffrail lights 
are crowding closer. Now if we can only 
get both port and starboard lights we’re | 
good as aboard.” 

“Tick away, Lanty. Shoot out the good 
old mental zigzags. Lift the voltage.” | 

“You save your breath for the one loud 
yell of your life when the time come | 
Stand by to open up your sirens.’ 

“All set. I’ll whoop till the good old 
larynx breaks wide apart. y 

“And still she comes,” Lanty groaned in | 
an ecstasy of relief, like tears and sobbings | 
at glad news of rescue. ‘‘Swing your bally 
blooming searchlights over here.” | 

As if in answer to this admonition, the 
powerful concentrated beam did swing their 
way—swept over and passed them, but at 
so great a distance that the three heads 
could not possibly have been detected. | 

“If we only had something to wave,” 
Lanty groaned. ‘‘Something white. If he 
does that again and closer up we’ve just got 
to wave.” 

“Sure have,’’ J. J. said. “They'd take | 
us for three coconuts without.” | 

There came the sound of something rip- 
ping. J.J. handed Lanty a garment of silk. | 

“That leaves me nearly stark, but never 
mind. Better be alive and naked than 4 
beautiful corpse in a step-in.” 

“Never mind. Trifle. Swim in beauty 
like the night. What cheer, Pax?” 

“Good cheer, twinny. I’m husbanding 
my squawk.” 

“Hope it doesn’t scare them when they | 
get the glad news we’re here. Now what 
are those rummies up to?” ~ 

For there had come suddenly a hoarse 
coughing vibration through the still water 
from the direction of the shrimper. A light. 
flashed out, to be as instantly extinguished. 

The Hyacinth seemed now to be barely 
moving. She was most properly playing 
safe. 

‘Hope she gets here before my toes give 
out,” Lanty panted. ‘Wonder why she’s 
going out at night.” . 

“It’s going to blow,” J. J. said, “and the 
skipper doesn’t like his berth. With that 
searchlight turned down, they can spot any- 
thing they’d hit. You can see hummocks | 
like this by moonlight in such transparent | 
water.” 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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There are so many uses for 


Valspar Clear and in Colors 


RIGHT, colorful, “well-groomed” rooms, 
where everyone can really enjoy him- 
self! That’s what modern home-makers want. 
And that’s why Valspar holds a place of honor 
among the family “specifics” in many house- 


holds. 


If the dining room begins to look shabby, 
the family picnics in the kitchen for a day or 
two, while some members get busy with 
Valspar. Result? Woodwork and furniture 
good as new! 


: a ial 


COAT of Valspar-Enamel will make your 


wee i — 
; a . +4? 1 1 ia old car look like new again—at small cost. 
i Ba nen the aray, difeless Took that some | Or maybe it’s the family car which needs re BcGuchibr bord site ttoaa bon aetro) 
BIE Doors finished with Valspar Varnish- finishing—or the porch furniture or the kitchen Larger cars slightly more. Make your car look 


| : ; K : : ‘ new again with Va/spar-Enamel! 
Bier recp both color. and lustre! © walls. Perhaps it’s Just a small job—Billy’s sled, 7 g 


the lawn mower or Grandmother’s Boston rocker. 

Indoors or out, wherever paint or varnish is 
' exposed to wear and tear, to wind and weather 
te —wherever accidents or hard service.is likely 
to attack the finish on wood or metal-work— 
Valspar protects and restores. 


Gveryone his own decorator 
Valspar is a wonderful boon, also, to the man 


and woman who want to keep their home up- 
Jy ; A 
to-date. With Clear Valspar, Valspar Varnish- ape you’re tired of the color-scheme of one 
: V7, a : of your rooms—or you have several odd pieces 
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Multiple-cylinder Performance 
with Chevrolet Economy 


From the day of its announcement the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history has been winning 
new buyers by tens of thousands each week—be- 
cause of its swift and effortless acceleration; its 
velvety operation at every speed; its abundant 
power and because no other car so successfully 
meets the public demand for quality at low cost. 


And now it is offered in brighter, more striking Duco 
colors—its smart appearance enhanced, its brilliant 
beauty emphasized! 


Drive the smoothest Chevrolet in Chevrolet history 
—the lowest priced car in the world with “Body by 
Fisher”! Learn for yourself why no other car of 
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bination of quality construction, modern design, 


modern performance and modern appearance! 
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The G-E Wiring System is 
a system of housewiring 
embodying adequate out- 
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trolled, and using G-E ma- k : h : 4 : ; 
teriald throughout! now whether you will have lights well arranged—with convenient 
Merchandise Department switches. To be sure there are plenty of outlets for your lamps and ap- 
General Electric Company ; ‘ ang 

BM sajer Bridgeport, Connecticut pliances. And to be certain of the quality of the wiring—to know that 

IB Service you are getting value for your money in a permanent installation. 
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If you order a G-E Wiring System, you will be sure of quality—for 
every detail of the wiring material is made and guaranteed by General 
Electric. It is planned by engineers and architects, and calls for plenty 
of switches and outlets. You can plan a GE Wiring System that will 
provide for charming decorative lighting effects and feel secure in the 
knowledge that you have a complete wiring system—built to endure. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
‘Jow she’s straightened out. Ought to 
a: us fairly close.” 
J. began to laugh. “What will they 
Ke 
8ottleit. Stand by now. She’s starting 


sey could tell from the spacing of her 
s, appeared to move more rapidly. It 
impossible to estimate her distance, 
hi naturally seeming much closer than 
ally it was, for bright lights on a still 
je night look to be very close. 
Let’stry,” Lantysaid. ‘‘Holdon. J. J., 
sotake soprano. Mezzo for Pax, and I’ll 
yyell. Pretend it’s a Yale game. Goal 
ra the field. Now then, get set—get 
y—go! ” 
he more or less peaceful night was rent 
uch a triplex gust of vocalism as must 
je2 scared any browsing shark enough to 
tt him on his way for the deep water. It 
wit out full volume, swelled, cracked and 
re on Lanty’s part into something akin 
ohe fearful rebel yell of the Louisiana 
ers. The kick of it knocked him off his 
jiacle so that for a brief moment all three 
ils soused under, thus bringing the wild 
+ for help to an abrupt and gurgling 
ile in full voluminous discord. Then 
ty floundered back again, to find a bet- 
ee firmer stance on his submerged 

rat. 

ut to their whelming disappointment it 
aT seem they had made no more than a 
ri 


ll piping, to be lost and swallowed in the 
mess all about. The Hyacinth, oblivi- 
_held on her way, her spotlight stub- 
ns fixed on the water ahead. 
_ Are they all deaf?”’ Lanty raged. “Try 
iin, girls, if you haven’t broken your 


v stles.”” 

fe gave the signal, when another wild 
miley was sent forth. But the result was 
same. The Hyacinth was by this time 
lose to them as she would be, Lanty esti- 
ried, so that when their frenzied screech 
vught no response he was in despair. 
‘hen Pax cried wailingly but with a sort 
oe exultation, “‘She’sstopped! Look! 
3\’s stopped.” 

‘How do you know?”’ 

'The noise of her engine has stopped.” 
‘Has it? Believe you’re right. Once 
rre now.” 

dJoarse squawks were the best to respond 
this appeal. 

Chen suddenly the searchlight increased 
tangle, swept round toward them. Lanty 
sdly waved J. J.’s contribution. The 
ght beam caught it, held it, dazzling 
ir eyes so they blinked. But Lanty still 
aved on. There would be strong binocu- 
#3 trained down that brilliant ray, he 


i2W. 
“What's happened now?” Pax asked. 
‘Vhy don’t they come?” 
for the Hyacinth’s way seemed checked 
sfar as they could discover, Minutes, ages 
jmed to pass, and still that brilliant 
cam rested on them inexorably. It was as 
“he Hyacinth were content merely to sit 
re and stare—a curious Cyclops totally 
rt as far as any effort at rescue concerned 
bm. 
“Can you beat it?’’ Lanty rasped. 
Vhy don’t they do something?” 
“That shrimper’s doing something,” 
\J.said. ‘Her anchor chain is coming in.” 
(All at once there came a fine high thrum- 
ng like that of a giant bee. J. J. gavea 
2at. 
“Here comes the motor dinghy. That’s 
| The yacht daren’t come any closer.” 
“Of course,’ Lanty said disgustedly. 
(he excitement scrambled my thinks.” 
Down the radiant shaft came a gleaming 
tle boat, not Miss Hyacinth but the 
mpan, as Cliff called it, tearing along like 
right water bug, every brilliant note 
ishing in the intensity of the glare. It 
hed up to the three as they pirouetted 
ere, stopped, reversed for a second and 
‘ifted up to them. Cliff’s vibrant voice 
ared out in gusty horror: “Holy cats!” 
“Half drowned ones, old dear,” J. J. 
id cheerfully. “Easy does it now,” for he 
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had leaned over to grip her by the wrists. 
“T’m in the altogether. Pass me down a 
boat wrap or something.” 

He obeyed, snatching up a light rug of 
some sort. 

“Now gather up Pax. Eyes to the rear, 
quartermaster. We’ve come back into the 
world a good deal as we entered it. Darn 
this thing, it floats.’’ 

Saving his inquiries, Cliff hauled the two 
girls aboard, then gave Lanty a hand up. 
For once Cliff’s habitual and well-trained 
self-containment seemed struck adrift. 
““What—the Where—the How— 
in the name of—all iN 

Lanty interrupted. “Save the question- 
naire, Cliff, and get going. Hurry back 
aboard and beat it out of here. We were 
shanghaied by a pirate outfit, and unless 
I’m wrong they’re coming over to cut off 
your ship.” 

““What’s that? 
When—where?”’ 

“Here, and now,” 
“Listen.” 

For there came at that moment a louder 
volleying that seemed to well up muffled 
from the water all about them. It under- 
toned the higher-pitched. staccato sputter- 
ing of the little outboard engine of the 
sampan. 

“Get back alongside—quick!” Lanty 
cried shrilly. ‘‘Here they come.” 


Cut off my ship? 


Lanty barked. 


x 


HERE are some full-grown natures on 

whom a sudden crisis reacts in the na- 
ture of a stimulant to mind and body, 
rather than to palsy these. Cliff’s was of 
that sort, and now on feeling that he had to 
deal with a sudden danger out of the dark 
he wasted no time in vain questioning. 

His quiet orders began immediately he 
judged the sampan to be in hail of the 
Hyacinth. 

“Captain Larsen.” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“Pass the word for general quarters, 
quietly. We’re about to be attacked. Pi- 
rates. Load the one-pounder. Arm the 
men with whatever you’ve got.” 

Captain Larsen, who had been three times 
torped, seen three vessels slide from under 
him during the war, acted promptly. Or- 
ders passed from mouth to mouth. As the 
sampan foamed alongside men were dart- 
ing about to their allotted stations. Cliff 
said, sotto voce, to Lanty: 

“Engine stalled. Fuel pipes plugged 
some way. Is that a part of it?” 

“Think so, though I can’t see how. Bet- 
ter iron that steward.” 

“Yes, and the second. They’re in ca- 
hoots. I’ll see to that. What are we up 
against?”’ 

“A fish boat, shrimper, and a rum 
launch.” 

“All right. Jump aboard, girls. 
under cover quick.” 

Lanty started for the upper deck and, 
as he reached the head of the ladder, heard 
the mate say: ‘‘The ammunition’s gone, 
Silt 

“Devil you say! All right. Jump down 
to the engine room and get what you can 
find. Spanners, fire axes, hatchets. Any 
old thing. Jump now.” 

A quartermaster of the same robust 
stock sang out, ‘‘Dey ban coomin’, zir.”’ 

“All right. Let go the port anchor.” 

The quartermaster jumped down onto 
the forecastle head. A stockless anchor ran 
out with a clanking of chain. To Captain 
Larsen there was no use drifting onto a 
coral head whilst busily engaged in fighting 
off pirates. Also he was no poor strategist. 
For, realizing that his crew armed only 
with striking weapons must be opposed to 
firearms, he passed along where the men 
were stationed as for fire drill and said in 
low crisp tones: 

“You lads get up atop the cabin house 
and lie down. Let ’em get aboard, and 
when I blow my whistle jump down and 
go to it.” 

Casting about for a weapon of some sort, 
Lanty collided with the quartermaster com- 
ing up with three iron windlass bars, one of 
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which he commandeered. Stepping then 
inside the wheelhouse, he came on Cliff, 
who was bleeding from a cut over the eye 
and showed other signs of a mélée—shirt 
front ruffled and grimy, a sleeve tern. 

“T see you’ve started,”’ Lanty said. 

“Yes, and finished the first round. That 
steward and electrician are out of it. ”’ 

“Killed?” 

“Don’t know. Don’t care. We haven’t 
a firearm. Even my automatic’s been 
emptied.’’ He stepped outside, gripped the 
iron-pipe awning stanchion in his powerful 
hands, unscrewed it and lifted out the 
lower section. ‘‘ Not so bad.” 

Lanty drew him back inside. ‘‘Larsen’s 
right. Let ’em board and then hop’em. No 
use standing out there for a target. Look— 
there she is.”’ 


The dark mass of the shrimper, with no. 


light showing but a faint glimmer through 
her portholes, bulked up on their starboard 
quarter. Her engine was running idle as 
she drifted silently and swiftly down on the 
Hyacinth. There could be no more ques- 
tion of her sinister intention. 

“There’s a big black launch too,’”’ Lanty 
said. “‘Look out for her on the other side.” 

Cliff was not listening. Lanty heard him 
swear softly. Then, ‘‘Is their game to stave 
us in?” Cliff muttered. 

It looked for a moment as if such was 
the intention; that a part of the pirates’ 
strategy was to breast into the house boat 
with such force as to throw her people off 
their balance physically as well as morally, 
to make the collision appear a bit of clumsy 
or drunken bungling, as if their pilot’s vision 
was in a state of alcoholic fog that had 
ruined his perspective, sense of distance 
between the two vessels. Such a maneuver 
must result in a crash that might be ex- 
pected not only to fling those aboard the 
yacht off their feet but also to render their 
first thought for the tightness of their ves- 
sel. 

It would be a matter of indifference to 


‘the pirates if the seams of the yacht were 


opened up, her frames and side planking 
stove in. The solidly built shrimper with 
her heavy guard rail could suffer no dam- 
age in the contact. Such boats are designed 
to support heavy strains of the sort, 


whether in fetching up awkwardly along- 


side a wharf or breasted several deep or 
bumped across a bar over which the surf is 
breaking. 

The Hyacinth at anchor with her en- 
gines stalled was powerless to prevent a 
heavy side swipe of this sort. What now 
saved her from serious damage was her 
very lightness of construction, flat shoal 
bottom and her own heavy guard rail with 
frames and deck beams that despite her 
age were still sound from being selected 
material when she was built. As a result of 
the first factor, she was not rigid in the 
water, but slid over abeam when struck as 
might a flat-bottomed skiff or dory. 

Nevertheless, the crash was alarming 
even to those on deck as the shrimper 
barged into them. The Hyacinth slightly 
heeled and slid away. The shrimper’s en- 
gine reversed, then stopped, so that the 
two vessels lay close against each other. 

But in spite of this appalling crash, not 
a man of the yacht’s crew showed himself 
or lifted his voice. This fact must have 
warned the pirates that their attack had 
been anticipated and the Hyacinth’s peo- 
ple waiting for the next overt move. 

For a moment there was absolute silence 
aboard both vessels. Then a harsh voice 
that Lanty recognized as Mike’s called 
from the shrimper, ‘“Come out o’ there, 
youse guys.”” There was no answer. Again 
the voice called, ‘‘Aw, cum on if you like 
yer lives. Hand it over and you can get 
on your way.” 

Cliff saw fit to answer, ‘‘Come and get 
ites 

The answer to this was the bark of a pis- 
tol, and a bullet crashed through the teak 
wheelhouse, splintering the glass on the 
other side. Cliff reached out, dropped his 
hand on Lanty’s shoulder and crowded him 
down. They both crouched on the deck 
abaft the wheel. Another pause. Then 
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Mike’s voice snarled out savagely “‘At-a- 
boy!’ 

The attack came then with a rush. Lanty, 
peering out of the doorway, saw the dark 
forms of a number of men clambering over 
the rail of the Hyacinth. The bulk of them 
were thus awkwardly disposed when there 
came the sharp note of an officer’s whistle. 

Instantly all the lights were extinguished 
on the Hyacinth. Larsen’s strategy had 
anticipated the tremendous advantage of 
this move. The yacht’s crew had been 
warned so that they were not confused by 
the sudden darkness, and being in whites 
there was no danger of their mistaking 
friend for enemy. The boarders on the con- 
trary were not only in ignorance of the 
defenders’ position over their heads, lying 
on the top of the deck house, but the sud- 
den extinction of the glare in their eyes as 
they swarmed over the rail made their 
pistols useless for that brief instant when 
they must otherwise have been employed 
so fatally. 

If the Hyacinth’s eager crew had not 
been hampered by the strip of awning 
stretched from the deck house the whole 
length of the narrow deck, they might have 
finished the affair unscathed, merely strik- 
ing down from above before the pirates 
could have located them. Even as it was, 
they managed well enough, swinging over 
the wire rope to which the awning was 
triced and onto the deck in a sudden cas- 
cade that took the assailants completely 
by surprise and at a loss. 

Not many shots were fired. There was 
an even more dreadful sound of thudding 
blows delivered with impromptu weapons 
of a sort to incapacitate, devitalize, no mat- 
ter where they landed. 

Cliff and Lanty, who had been ambushed 
in the wheelhouse, sprang out on deck the 
instant that the whistle blew. A pistol 
roared almost in their faces. Before it 
could fire again Cliff had struck down the 
bulky figure in front of him, then stooped 
and heaved it up and over the rail. As the 
bows of the two boats were slightly apart, 
the man fell into the water. 

Lanty thought about the long black 
launch. He ran back through the pilot 
house and pitched into Tony, who was 
climbing over the rail. Tony fired, but 
Lanty anticipating this had ducked aside, 
so that, while nearly deafened, the bullet 
missed him by some inches. He grappled 
with Tony, who, to save himself from being 
knocked off the rail down into his launch, 
dropped the pistol to grab at a stanchion. 
The two were struggling in this position 
when Cliff came back through the wheel- 
house, saw what was going on and tearing 
Tony clear of the stanchion and of Lanty’s 
hold served him as he had his first antag- 
onist, flinging him clear of the launch’s bow 
so that he struck the water. 

The fight was over as quickly as begun. 
Lanty discovered all at once that the decks 
were hushed except for the pantings and 
moanings of badly stricken men. It struck 
him as curious that a tumult so violent 
could so quickly subside. And the Hya- 
cinth’s men, having done their job, did not 
appear in any way excited over it. One 
might almost have thought that fighting 
off pirates was a part of their day’s work. 
Cliff for his part merely went over the 
casualties, which were not light, and started 
the work of first aid. The shrimper had 
drifted off-a little and he ordered her two 
anchors let go, the launch made fast to her. 

The mate, a young Norwegian of about 
Lanty’s build, furnished him with clothes. 
“You don’t have to go to war to get a fight 
these days, sir,’ he said with a grim smile. 
“Now I’ll go get the yacht under way.” 

“Under way? Can you start the en- 
gines?”’ 

The officer’s smile hardened. ‘‘The sec- 
ond engineer will start them, all right. Mr. 
Hathaway has straightened him out.” 

‘“Where are we going?”’ 

“The nearest hospital. And tomorrow 
it’s going to blow. A full gale maybe.”’ 

Cliff's curt voiee came from outside. 
“Carry those men that are badly hurt into 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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“Want to taste something good?” 


—then please have some of these 


HEY taste like nutmeats . . . only richer. 
They are crisp and crunchy as fresh toast. 


Yet... they’re made from whole wheat! 
Approximately 20% is bran. But you would 
never know it. 


Their food value is that of whole wheat in 
minerals and carbohydrates. Serve with milk 
and the vitamines are contained. They’re 


different in flavor, in looks, different in every 
way, from any other cereal known. 

To taste them is a great adventure, to serve 
them a conspiracy that has yet to fail in 
winning back a wayward appetite. 

Won’t you try Puffed Wheat... proof 
supreme that food that’s good for you can 
be gloriously delicious, too? 
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_ (Continued from Page 49) 

eiloon. Miss King and Miss Satterlee 
Jlook after them. Where’s Mr. Hull?” 
“ere, sir,” Lanty said, “dressing.” 
“ome into the chart room, Lanty, as 
gas you're ready. We'll get to the bot- 
mf this thing. There’s something back 
jnll.” 

. xI 


\ ENTERING the chart room Lanty 
ces Cliff seated at the table, while 
, his wrists in irons, was standing with 
‘ack to the bulkhead. His dripping 
xg showed that he had been fished out 
water alongside. Cliff’s face was set, 
ves like points of blue icicles. 

t down, Lanty. Let’s hear what this 
; got to tell us.” 

Il tell you nothin’,” Tony said sullenly. 
ist as you like. But you’ll tell it to 
eourt at Nassau before many days. 
jjact of piracy was in British waters, 
d’s up to the prosecutor for the Crown. 
1 make quick work of pirates in British 
e India Colonies. The old laws stand. 
spt to be the rope for you, my lad.” 
“m an American citizen.” 

“hat’s not going to help you any. Now 
e| Who was running this show? Who 
aed it?” 

Tiy appeared to reconsider his state- 
x ‘Mike got me into it.” 

“Tho’s Mike?”’ 

lity said, ‘‘He’s the man you knocked 
mw, then heaved overboard.” 

Of nodded. ‘‘He’s missing. Drowned 
sam ashore. Well, how did he get you 
bab?” 

“like ran this here shrimper from Nas- 
a) this place with rum. Me and the 
hi guys made trips here for it with my 
uh. This last run we was watched for 
‘ichaser out o’ Mayport. We seen her 
w the beach and run on up and into the 
ni, meanin’ to go through to St. Augus- 
ievhere we knew we could get rid of the 
i@ Mike came with me to bank some 
ay. We seen you goin’ out and Mike 
yi‘ What if we wuz to hold up one 0’ 
e1 swell guys? There’d be more in it 
aj rum runnin,’ now we’re watched so 
is’ He says it would be easy out to sea 
tlnobody near.” 

“see. Pretend you were broken down 
sinething, fly a distress signal and when 
eacht came alongside, jump aboard 
dtick up her people.” 

“hat was Mike’s idea. He claimed it 
ul be like holdin’ up a train, only eas- 
. Money and women’s jewels and the 
e I was against it. Rum runnin’ was 
oenough for me.”’ 

“Tell, what then?” 

Tiy jerked his head toward Lanty. 
ican tell you that.” 

Lity described briefly the seizure of the 
ai. P and of Mike’s having overheard his 
liz J. J. where the Hyacinth was bound, 
eithe changing of course and maroon- 
Z 1 the cay, to find the skeleton of the 
aon the beach. 

Tay did not refute any of this. ‘Mike 
e his shrimper was due here about this 
nWwith another load. He’s been aboard 
time about a week. We'd been waitin’ 
j hick weather to come in, so when 
i's packet showed up he says now’s the 
ae to do our stuff.” 

Ow come he had so many in his 

a Cliff asked. ‘“‘And what are these 
2) ” 
a from all over. Mike hadn’t the 
4§ to swing it alone. These floaters 
md into it and so they had to go along 
like sure of getting theirs.” 

Syndicate. Were you working for 
elf?” 
a I was workin’ for a rich guy. A 
“That's his name?” 

“othin’ doin’.” 
te right. I happen to know you're 

” Cliff said. “This steward of mine 
Solown the gaff—turned state’s evi- 
™. The plan was hatched in New York 
‘by a little mob of crooks. Five, I 
Od say. Two of them got billets as 
"urd and electrician aboard, or they 
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may have been already aboard when the 
game was rigged. The other three came 
down here and got that launch and hung 
round to wait for us. While waiting they 
no doubt did some rum running to pass the 
time away. The plan was to hold me up 
somewhere along the inside route, follow 
me through and watch for a good chance. 
But they had to arrange for their get-away, 
so while engaged in rum running probably 
between this place and the coast, they per- 
suaded the captain of this shrimper to 
throw in with them.” He looked at Tony. 


“Is that right?” 


Tony did not answer. Lanty had caught 
the glitter of his eyes at the mention of the 
steward’s having peached. 

“What happened then was this,” Cliff 
went on. “The shrimp-boat captain ran 
over to the mainland with them to help 
pull off the job. But there’d been a hitch 
about their landing their booze. They de- 
cided to run on through the canal, as this 
man says, and when they sighted me going 
out to run down the beach as they sup- 
posed, they decided to land their cargo 
somehow, then slip out through St. Au- 
gustine Inlet and cook up some plan for 
getting alongside the Hyacinth offshore. 
Pretend to be broken down or in distress. 
Once they’d pulled the job, it was their plan 
to come out here and make their get-away 
aboard. the shrimper.”’ 

“Yes,” said Lanty, “and when they 
came on me aground they saw the chance 
to get rid of their cargo safely. Then when 
Mike heard me telling J. J. about your 
suspecting the steward and Twining and 
your running off for Great Bahama, they 
decided to make a job of it. Cut off the 
Hyacinth and loot her thoroughly. They 
figured on your sister’s jewels and other 
pickings making it worth while for all 
hands.” 

Cliff nodded, then asked Tony, “Was 
this swell guy who was backing your rum 
running hep to this piracy stuff?”’ 

Tony held his sullen silence. 

“Because if he was,” Cliff said, ‘“‘he 
gypped you before you got started.”’ 

“What d’ye mean, gypped us?” 

“He got away with the cream of the loot 
the night before I sailed from Jacksonville. 
He stole my sister’s pearl necklace at a 
party aboard, then beat it for St. Augus- 
tine in his car. Just outside the city he 
staged a smash-up and let himself be taken 
to the hospital unconscious. But it’s a safe 
bet he knew what was going on all right.” 

Tony’s lids narrowed. With his black 
beady eyes and pointed face he looked pre- 
cisely the weasel that was his animal pro- 
totype. 

“Say, is that right?” 

‘“Why do you suppose I came out here?” 
Cliff demanded. “It was because I sus- 
pected him of being in cahoots with the 
steward, who got the lights doused long 
enough for the pearls to be stolen. I came 
here to keep the steward from tipping off 
Twining. This steward overheard us talk- 
ing about it. And now the steward has 
come through with all he knows.” 

““Somebody’ll get him for that,’’ Tony 
muttered. 

“Very likely. But it will not be you.” 

A low vibration announced that the en- 
gines had been started. Then the anchor 
cable began to clank in. 

“‘Larsen’s shot through the shoulder,” 
Cliff said to Lanty, “and the bos’n’s mate 
has got a bullet clean through the right 
lung. Some of the others are pretty badly 
hurt. Fortunately Miss King was an over- 
seas Red Cross nurse and knows her work. 
Only for you, Lanty, they might have got 
away with it.” 

“Not so sure,”” Lanty said. “A few min- 
utes later though and I’d have messed it.” 

“Well, most big rich house boats would 
be easy marks for sucha crowd. If they can 
get away with banks on Main Street and 
dinner parties in crowded summer colonies, 
then why not a yacht stuck out in a lonely 
marsh? ButI don’t believe that Twining 
was in on this.” 

“No more do I,’”’ Lanty agreed. “The 
rum running would account for his tearing 
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up and down the beach the way he does, 
while Pax’s and my coming here to overhaul 
him may have driven him to steal the 
pearls, but this other—no.”’ He looked at 
Tony. ‘‘Was your rum running showing a 
profit?” 

“Tl say it wasn’t. Not since Twining 
got in it. He must have lost a lot. What 
with all the chasers and all the C. G. hydro- 
planes on the job, we guys haven’t had no 
show.” 

“Twining found himself in a hole and 
was driven desperate,” Cliff said. ‘“‘He had 
a big deficit to make up and took the first 
chance that offered to cover it.” 

The Hyacinth started ahead. Cliff rose 
heavily. His face was somber. ‘“‘And 
Twining’s been a friend and frequent guest 
of ours for years.” 

“Say, mister,” Tony asked; “is that 
right about us guys gettin’ shipped to Nas- 
sau for trial?” 

“Yes. You had the bad judgment to try 
to pull the job in British West Indies wa- 
ters. Your nationalities don’t count. 
You’re up against British law.” 

“Then good night,’’ Tony muttered, and 
slid down onto the floor. 

Lanty went below, to find Pax and J. J. 
comfortably disposed in the luxurious 
double room placed at their disposal by the 
two men guests, who were helping with the 
wounded. The girls were not asleep. 

“Some scrap, Lanty,”’ J. J. said. “The 
next time you see red waves I’ll hunt for 
cover.” 

“No, you won’t. But let’s hope you 
don’t have to uncover as you did tonight,”’ 
Santy replied. 

“That’s what did the job,” Pax said. 
“Without J. J.’s step-in we’d have drowned 
or been pirates’ prey.” 

“Lay off that,’ Lanty said. ‘It’s too 
thick to think about. The whole business 
is ghastly enough as it lies.” 

A sudden rush of air smote against the 
high deck house, thrumming through the 
drawn blinds. 

“Squall,” Lanty said. “It’s black as ink 
to the south’ard.” 

The big Hyacinth with her windage of 
superstructure listed slightly. A rolling 
motion became perceptible. Another and 
harder gust smote against her. There came 
outside the scurrying of feet and hoarse 
sailorly voices calling back and forth. 

“Furling the awnings,’ J. J. said. 
“Tooks as if we were in for a sloppy night, 
and they’ve got only one engine to going.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You can tell by the beat. That means 
the wheel against the propeller that’s work- 
ing.” 

“Not so good. All the same we’re better 
here than balanced on that coral head just 
now. The wind’s right into the bight where 
the yacht was lying.” 

“Tt probably won’t last long,’ J. J. 
opined. ~ 

Lanty did not tell her that before leaving 
the chart house Cliff had said something 
about the bottom having dropped out of 
the barometer since early morning, and 
that it was on this account and the sudden 
thickening of the sky that Larsen had urged 
their going out in the night. 

“The Hyacinth’s a good boat but old as 
her type goes,” J. J. said. “Like all these 
pleasure palaces, she’s of light construction. 
They’re designed for inside work and short 
outside runs from port to port.” 

“She got a pretty hard bump when that 
shrimper barged into her,’’ Lanty said. 

“Tt sounded down here as if they’d caved 
her in,’’ Pax said. ‘‘ Knocked things off the 
dresser. Smell the cologne?” 

“Yes. I thought you girls had been hav- 
ing arub down. Well, I’d best go out and 
let you get some winks. You might have 
to swim ashore again sometime in the 
morning.” 

“Don’t go,” J. J. begged. “Flop down 
there on the locker. You’ve done your 
share. Wow! Feel that.” 

A short heavy sea had smashed against 
the high freeboard, its spray spouting 
through the shutters, blowing a fine mist 


inside. Lanty slid the windows shut. 
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“T think I like canals better,’ Pax said 
drowsily. 

“One of them wasn’t much good to us. 
I’d better go see if I can lend a hand.” 

“You can lend it right here. Can’t he, 
Pax 2 

But Pax had slipped beyond the im- 
mediate reach of fresh tribulations, as an- 
nounced by her soft even breathing. Youth, 
perfect health and overpowering fatigue 
had drawn a gentle veil over the troubles 
of the moment. 

J. J. reached out, caught Lanty’s hand 
and drew it against her cheek. “‘I’m scared, 
big boy of mine, and I don’t mind fessing 
up.” 

Lanty stooped and kissed her. He was 
now the active and J. J. the passive factor 
in this sudden rush of love that sometimes 
takes no heed of time or place or circum- 
stance. But J. J. was not entirely passive. 

“You may have your red waves, but 
I’m seeing some big wet green ones. I’ve 
known boats all my life, inshore and off- 
shore and full of water. I don’t like that 
biff we got. It couldn’t help but strain her.” 

“Not enough to hurt. She’d give.” 

“You don’t know these crates and you 
weren’t below to hear the way she squealed. 
None of the crew were below.” 

“Well, Cliff and Larsen know what 
they’re doing.” 

“‘Larsen’s badly wounded and Cliff is 
taking what he thinks is best choice of bad 
bets. These twisters have a way of swing- 
ing round and making a lee shore of what 
started to be a sheltering one. Besides, 
Cliff feels he ought to rush his wounded to 
the nearest hospital.” 

“What would you advise?” 

“Putting back and landing all hands on 
Great Bahama. But perhaps I’m wrong. 
Drag that leather pallet off the locker and 
stretch out here on the floor where I can 
hang onto you. It’s all right, honey. We’re 
chaperoned by your sleeping twinny. Poor 
Paxc 

Lanty hesitated, then obeyed. He was 
feeling none too vigorous himself. One of 
his ears was roaring like a Niagara in his 
head. 

“We can thank Twining for this,’ he 
said as he stretched out on his lower level 
beside J. J. ‘‘But then I can thank the 
brute for you.” 

She ran her hand through his hair. ‘‘No 
obligation there. It didn’t need Twining. 
You had me by the time we got to Jax. 
Sooner perhaps. Twins are terribly ap- 
pealing. Their sweetness to each other 
makes the tertiwm quid want some from the 
same locker. So I started to make plans 
for Pax. I’m a designing female, Lanty.”’ 

“That,” said Lanty, “‘lifts me to a higher 
level.” 

He raised his head and for a moment 
their hearts mingled on an equal plane 
through the medium of lips. 

This rapport was interrupted or made 
more poignant by the crash of another short 
spiteful sea against the straight side of the 
Hyacinth. She seemed to shake from stem 
to stern. 

“This ark is in for a mauling, Lanty. 
It’s going to get a lot worse before it’s any 
better.” 

Partly as a distraction, Lanty told her 
about the examination of Tony and of 
Cliff’s conviction that the attack had been 
the result of a carefully worked-out plan to 
hold up and plunder the yacht. J. J. lis- 
tened closely. 

“Twining may have been high up in rum- 
running circles,’ she said, “‘but I can’t be- 
lieve that he’d get down to piracy.” 

“Nor I. Even the rum running was 
pretty stiff for a man of his position and 
affiliations. He’s always been known for a 
gentleman sportsman, and during the war 
he was a dollar man in the U. S. N. Intelli- 
gence.”’ 

“Your mother’s death and the sudden 
obligation to make an accounting must 
have put him in a jam. He might get some 
sympathy if jerked up for profiting by the 
national nuisance, but he’d get .mighty 
little as an embezzling abuser of a trust 
fund.” 


“Even less for stealing a pearl collar 
from his hostess,’’ Lanty said. ‘‘That’s the 
really thick part.” 

“‘He’s an opportunist, I should say— 
quick-witted for all his bulk. If somebody 
had flashed a torch and caught him in the 
act he’d have laughed it off. A joke on 
Angela after she’d lied about the pearls 
being copies.” 

There was another shock and shudder 
throughout the length of the big house boat, 
which was beginning to labor in the short 
heavy swell. The sudden gale, starting in 
a squall, was rapidly gaining weight, and 
the wind, rising notch by notch, was now 
shrieking around the salients of the super- 
structure. 

“ Cliff’s taking an awful chance to put out 
in this,’ J. J. said, ‘‘but then I suppose he 
hasn’t much choice. I’ll bet that shrimper 
has dragged onto the ground by this time. 
We'd have done better to have transshipped 
aboard her and left Hyacinth to break up.” 


‘‘A forward pass, A. Smith to T. Smith 
to E. Smith to P. Smith, netted the lads 
from Tigertown half an inch, and ‘Boola, 
boola’ boomed out from the Crimson 
stands as the Big Bambino sank a six-mile 
putt in the side pocket and stole home. He 
lives at 1769 Nepperhan Avenue. Cor- 
bett’s round. 

“The weather was ideal for bowling, but 
as the brawny boys from M. I. T. had for- 
gotten to bring their pins, lacrosse was 
played. Harold J.—Snuffy—Samkow drib- 
bled. The California rooters went wild. 
Tea was served in the clubhouse after four 
wickets had fallen. Samkow dribbled. He 
was ruled off the turf for doing a standing- 
sitting-standing dive in the clinches. Ona 
queen’s gambit opening, Lully was out; 
Peterson to Weston to I. Katz to H. Davis 
to S. Katz to Weston to Stamford, and so 
straight along the Boston Post Road to 
Columbus Circle. Score, Giants 0. Welles- 
ley 15. 

“Tt looked bad for the Sons of Old Eli. 
That hard-hitting welter, Bubbling Over, 
with McNerney up, struck out. Clisbee 
ran for him, and he escaped by jumping 
over the fence. At the two-mile mark 
Hilder used his whip, and the Big Red 
Team, rowing sixty-six strokes to the min- 
ute, and this uphill, mind you, abandoned 
the huddle system; and the harriers from 
Oxford might have won in straight sets if 
G. G. Jones had not drawn three jacks to a 
pair of deuces and stymied the veteran 
internationalist by driving the puck to his 
backhand. Nobody was out. 
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‘Well, there’s nothing we can do about 
it. You’d better follow Pax to dreamland, 
Jthose 

“So had you. 
dear.”’ 

This order was easy to obey. Then on the 
verge of its execution, Lanty paused and 
said: ‘‘Oh, I say, J. J., I forgot to ask you 
something.” 

“What?” 

“Tf we get out of this mess O. K., and I 
get my money back, and we dispose of Pax 
to her content; and you feel the same 
about it when you have a chance to think 
it over without the interruption of sneak 
thieves and pirates and rum runners and 
getting cast away and nearly drowned and 
in collision and boarding parties and gales 
of wind ——”’ 

“Oh, get on with it.”’ 

‘Will you marry me?”’ 

“You bet I will!” J. J. answered em- 
phatically. 


Kiss me good night, boy 
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As if to contradict this rash statement 
the Hyacinth took a soaring plunge, to fetch 
up with a tremendous thud and crash and 
seething of waters. The jar was so violent 
that Lanty thought for a moment she had 
struck the hard sand. ‘Pax groaned. Buta 
moment later in the lull of the turmoil he 
heard a sailor’s voice call, ‘‘No bottom, 
Zin.” 

“We're off the Bank,” J. J. said. “‘Due 
to get some big he-ones now. Hope Cliff 
runs off before it. That’s the best a house 
boat can do.” 

Lanty scrambled to his feet. ‘‘There 
may be nothing for me to do, but all the 
same I’d better go ask for a job,’”’ he said 
to J. J. 

“You've got one here.” 

“That’s just the reason. I’ve got to live 
up to it.” 

He found the door jammed at the bottom 
as he tried it, as if nailed fast. The next 
instant, as the yacht took a weather roll, 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) 


“Both men seemed fresh when the last 
gong rang. I remember what Willie Keeler 
said to me just after he swam the English 
Channel: 

“Condition counts,’ he said, ‘particu- 
larly in whippet racing.’ But that, of 
course, was in the good old days of Sysonby 
and Gans. 

“Fast footwork by the Bounding Basque 
made it look as if he’d win by a kayo, but 
the French Girl declared no trumps, and it 
looked bad for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It looked even worse for Lehigh, 
Rutgers, Tufts and Central High. 


“Casey at the bat. Strike one. Strike 
two. Strike three. Foul. Ball one. Ball 
two. Casey bunts over centerfield fence. 


He is brought back to the home plate for 
not calling his shots. Ball four. Foul. 
Casey pops to Wills. Time is called so the 
scorer can find out whether it is Helen or 
Harry. It turns out to be Harry, so Casey 
is given another turn at bat; as he has 
drawn the color line. Shades of Peter 
Jackson and the Boston Tar-Baby! Casey 
stillat bat. Ballfour. Casey pops to Pipp. 
Casey apologizes, is forgiven, and gets an- 
other chance. Ball four. Fans encore, so 
Casey takes ball four over again. Foul. 
Strike one. Casey out; umpire to Club- 
house. He loses his amateur standing for 
playing with Subway chewing-gum ma- 


chines. No hits, no errors, several runs, 
nine put-outs. Jeffries must improve to 
win. 


“And that is how young Martin Arm- 
strong won his Y. Which proves that the 
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bigger they are the harder it is to hit ’em 
where they ain’t. Don’t bet on fights.”’ 


The doctors report that Mr. Brumble is 
resting comfortably, and will be restored to 
health in time to cover the World’s Series. 

—Richard Connell. 


The New History 


FIND, on due investigation, 
That those who built our sorry Na- 
tion— 
Her statesmen, warriors and such, 
Were, as the phrase goes, not so much. 


Their widely vaunted altruism 

And putative idealism 

Are merely jokes; they were, ’tis true, 
A sordid, sinful, selfish crew. 


You say they risked their lives and chat- 
tels 

To face the flame of doubtful battles? 

Such deeds, the, Scholar comprehends, 

Advanced their shameful private ends. 


Or if your hero did not falter, 

But dared the dungeon, ax, or halter, 
You may be sure he took this course 
Because he’d stolen someone’s horse. 


We glorify our dastard yeomen 

And blame their gallant, so-called foe- 
men, 

Who, when the Facts are understood, 

Were only here to do us good. 
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an inch of space appeared beneath it, 
Lanty turned the latch the door sy 
violently open. He clung to the knob, ; 
turning on the next roll to close the ( 
again, it jammed fast in midswing go 
he had to wait for the next weather ro 
close it. f 

Lanty did not need to be a naval a) 
tect to read the meaning of this. The 
lent rolling with the weight of two f; 
heavy boats on the superstructure, 
gether with the windage and the shoe 
heavy sprays, had loosened up a ¢ 
house of which the timbers may haye 
veloped some dry rot from na 
south. 

And if such was the state of the su 
structure, then what might be that of. 
hull, the submerged section, Lanty | 
dered as he pawed his way forward to. 
chart room abaft the wheelhouse. — 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


For then as now and erst as always, | 
In tented fields or peaceful hallways, 
The other folks were right, and we 
Were just as wrong as we could be. 


So let us calm, enlightened writers 
Reweigh these Founders, Doers, Fight | 
Eclipse in ink each blazing star 

And tell the world how brave we are! | 


We'll pillory, with lofty railings, — 
The Fathers’ normal human failings, 
And if they seem a paltry lot, 

We'd rather have them so than not. 


We'll delve in long-forgotten scandal © 
And try to fit a modern handle 
To make of rumor, lie, or jest 
The tool that fits our purpose best. 


The tales opponents told about them, 
The jeers their haters raised to flout 1) 
Shall all be marshaled forth as Truth| 
To cynicize our ardent youth. 


For tearing tawdry fame to tatters | 
Suggests that nothing really matters, | 
Impelling those who read or hear : 
To cultivate the Knowing Sneer. 


And when we've proved our Great On| 
little, | 
Their reputations flawed and brittle, i 
Their clean, bright swords but tarnish 
steel, i 
How big our Noble Selves will feel! — 
— Arthur Guiterm | 
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i> Over the span of months and miles, in the hands of thousands of 
r owners, Oldsmobile power and performance, dash and endurance, 


comfortand driving ease, demonstrated Oldsmobile’s unchallengeable 
right to the now familiar praise . . . “It asks no favors, fears no road!” 


It fulfilled the Oldsmobile purpose—“. . that the American family 
shall have, at a moderate investment, a car that gratifies their finer 
tastes as well as satisfies their every need .. .” But even that could 
not content a policy pledged to progress. 


That Oldsmobile should not be wanting in a single essential factor 
that contributes to performance, comfort, beauty or long life, there 
were added new features of known value—improvements of 
demonstrated worth. 


Providing even greater power, even longer life, even smoother 
performance; offering added driving ease and security, added 
operating economy, added qualities of luxury and comfort .. . the 
car so firm in public favor is now made better than ever! 


OLDSMOBILE 


QS Product f Gensnat MOTORS ff 


UBLIC FAVO 


Enlarged L-Head Engine, Crank- 
case Ventilation, Dual Air Cleaning, 
Oil Filter, Harmonic Balancer, Twin- 
Beam Headlights Controlled From 
Steering Wheel, Two-Way Cooling, 
Three-Way Pressure Lubrication, 
Full Automatic Spark Control, 
Thermostatic Charging Control, 
Tapered Dome-Shaped Combustion 
Chambers, High Velocity Hot-Sec- 
tion Manifold, Special Design Light 
Cast-Iron Pistons, Honed Cylinders, 
Silent Chain Drive, Balloon Tires, 
Exclusive Chromium Plating, Duco 
Finish, New Beauty of Line and 
Appointments in Fisher Bodies, 
and many other features of demon- 
strated worth ... at no increase in 


standard prices. 
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SAW that the 
| abandoned 

ferry landing 
had been turned 
into a fishing sta- 
tion, and I walked 
out on the crazy 
dock to buy a nice 
bass for dinner. 
The shed on the 
T, where we had 
waited in other 
years for the ferry- 
man and his scow, 
was a fish store 
now; a sign on it 
said, Fresh Fish 
For Sail. 

We had done 
some long-distance 
waiting in the old 
days, out there on 
the T. Thecracker 
who was supposed 
to operate the 
ferry used to take 
a notion once in a 
while, and then he 
would hang out a 
sign Detour Here, 
andthatmeantten 
miles around the 
swamps at the 
head of the lake, 
and if we wanted 
a bass in those 
days we had to go 
and catch the slip- 
pery brute in his native element. Yes, the new bridge 
across Lake Jennie was a double-action improvement. 

There were two fishermen on the T. The larger of the 
pair, a stout sloven with an air of vacant good humor, was 
fishing with poles of bamboo held one in each hand. His 
partner was sitting at ease under the shed, squeezing a 
lime above a long glass of ice and sarsaparilla; his light 
and shifty eyes shot a glance at me and he smiled with a 
flash of white teeth. He looked like a circus follower. 
Many estimable characters follow circuses, no doubt, but 
the hard life and shifting about and opportunities for 
chicane do work to rub off the bloom of youth and inno- 
cence, or so it seems to me. 

Here is a fellow, thought I uncharitably, who could 
sing a merry and dubious song if so minded, or do a step 
or pick a pocket unobtrusively, and how the deuce is he 
in such a useful and public-spirited employment as selling 
fresh fish? 

“George!’’ he called, and then he returned to his drink. 

George secured his poles, and found a long-handled 
scoop and dipped for me, out of a trap, the live bass that 
I pointed to. I brought out money. 

“‘Give it to Peter,” he said with a suggestion of indiffer- 
ence. He bore his struggling catch to the cleaning table. 

I made my deal with Peter, who made change from a 
hefty bag of silver and copper. Business was evidently 
very good, and I could well believe it. Such multitudes 
have crowded into Florida to make fortunes and be quick 
about it that there are very good pickings for unambitious 
men who can be satisfied with twenty or thirty dollars a 
day in retail trade. I sat down on Peter’s bench, mutely 
handing him a stogy in requital. It was pleasant under 
the shed out of the blazing sun, fanned by the warm breeze 
that was freighted with the smell of sodden humus. I ac- 
cepted a frosted glass of lime and sarsaparilla, asking him 
only to put nothing init. You are likely to get a heady tot 
of rum in those things. 

It was luxurious to sit in shelter and to contemplate 
busy George out there as he opened the bass with a diag- 


onal slash. It seemed to me that he was admirably care- . 


ful and thorough; he explored the creature’s cavities like 
an auger. 
“Ts he looking for pearls?” I asked. 


Peter uttered a dry and gasping chuckle. “You’d be 
surprised, brother.” 
““Peter,”’ I said ruminatively, “‘and George! Oh, yes; 


aren’t you the men that Let’s see now. What was 
that? No offense, you know.” 


“Not at all,” he said. 
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Say the Word, and I Will Have a Very Comfortable Jail Ready for You in Twenty:Four Hours 


“How is that drawing?” I asked. 
try another.” 

“Going to fry that trout?”’ 

“Trout? Oh, the bass?” 

“Fry him, brother, if you know how. A fried trout is 
prime eating. You take a nice trout, dry him with a towel, 
season him with salt and pepper and roll him in flour. 
Your grease wants to be two to one of lard and butter— 
right? Popping hot—and then lay in your trout, flesh side 
down first, brother, or you’ll flay the hide off him. Keep 
him sizzling. And then on a hot platter. Strips of salt 
pork done brown. Parsley for yours? And lemon! Oh, 
my, I could eat that every day fora month. I ascribe my 
success in life to a steady fish diet, brother.” 

“Yes, they say it’s great brain food.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. Look at George, for 
instance. George!”’ 

Customers were approaching along the dock, and he 
opened his bag for their money. 

“You trom Hyandria, brother? Oh, I didn’t know that 
was your car. Mighty busy road since the bridge went 
through.” 

‘‘Hyandria,” I repeated. ‘‘A development, wasn’t it? 
Why, if I remember, that was the place where 

“You got it, brother. You came right down the main 
street back there in the hammock. It will be a big city 
when they build the houses, so I’ve heard. A party called 


“Throw it away and 


.Burridge sold it off and moved up beyond Pablo Beach, 


near Jax. You from Miami, brother? Well, you been 
there, and you know Royal Palm Park at the foot of 
Flagler Street, fronting on the Biscayne. That was where 
Burridge had his head office and bus station—an epicure 
in trouts like you ought to know that place. Why, every 
time you drifted by they shoved tickets on you. There’s 
some yet, up on the shelf.” 
I looked at one of the limp and greasy pasteboards: 


YOU ARE INVITED TO BE A FREE GUEST 
TO 
Auto Tour 
YACHT CRUISE 


INSTRUCTIVE LECTURE 
AND 
OLD-FASHIONED FisH Fry! 


He leaned back against a post, stretched his legs and 
blew smoke at the line of cars crossing the bridge. 


Royal Palm Park was a favorite rendezvous of George 
and I. The scenery of that bay and North Shore Drive 
and Northern cars willing to throw a dime for information 


By QHhomas Melk 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY RAEBURWN VAN BUREW 


was highly attrac 
tive to parties wh 
were not so flush 
and it was the bu 
station for Hyan 
dria, as I’ve tol 
you. 

‘*Peter,” sais 
George to me 
shifting his corpo 
ration to dead cen 
ter as he lay on hi 
back and _ stare 
dreamily up at th 
coconuts, “TI go 
an intuition it i 
nigh time for thos, 
trouts. Givealoo] 
at your watch 
Peter, or whoseye 
watch that is. Bu 
I do hope to gra 
cious they don’ 
have them in waf 
fle batter today 
When I eat waffi 
batter it is o 
fried chicken 
Which remindsm, 
we got fried 
chicken ticket 
too, Peter. I don’ 
want to be arbi 
trary, Peter, bu 
I will maintain t 
my dying day tha 
my trouts yester 
day were in wafil 
batter, and if we got to eat waffle batter, what is the mat, 
ter with patronizing the fried chicken at Golanda Estate 
for a once?” 

“Time!” I agreed, holding a clock on the Hyandri 
people to see they kept faith with the public. “That bu| 
will start or we’ll know the reason why. Dry up abou 
fried chicken.” 

We went over and showed our invitations and climbe 
into the bus and grabbed the round seat in back. We coul| 
have had two comfy armchairs up front, but that would pu | 
us near the lecturer, and I didn’t want to hear those sam: 
jokes again. I do not recommend the round seat to you! 
brother, if you do not mean to make such a bus trip mor 
than six or seven times, because it is over the bumps ani 
because the lecturer has much to say that is curious ani 
instructive, until you know his stuff. So we draped our 
selves in a half circle, and the bus bolted up Flagler | 
and lit out for the Glades. 

Where we are now sitting, brother, was fifty knots an 
a fathom from Miami in those days, at least in the summer 
time, but in the dry season and with a good wind ai) 
investor could reach it dry-shod if he stayed in the ee | 
ously appointed busses. They are draining the Glades now| 
but I’ve seen this territory through here seven feet unde) 
the saw grass, and that’s the same vegetable that puts al 
those scars on the ’gators. But say, brother, it will b) 
wonderful farming land if the dirt farmers ever get th 
price to come and ransom it from the pioneers and invest) 
ors. Fertile? The only safe way to plant in through her 
is throw the seeds and run. You don’t want to go pickin; 
flowers around here or one of them will give you a bust il) 
the nose. But I’ll tell you what I did see, and you can cal 
me a fibber, and that is a tree that grew from nothing ti 
as high as a steeple inside of a month, and that’s a fact 

But the trouble with business is, the way I figure it 
people wanting to get all messy with dirt farming haven’ | 
got the fare down here, and they’re mostly pioneers sucl 
as we had in our bus, folks who’d made their fortunes 01 
the Middle West and got tired of the country. 

Well, when we got to Hyandria, George and I excuse 
ourselves and jumped out and made a line for the Hall 0) 
Venice, that being the official title of the open-air lune! 


room, and parked ourselves at the end of a long table nex) 


to the kitchen. The bus went on to make a survey of th: 

city, but George and I knew all about that. ‘ 
This Burridge is in the Hall of Venice—a big strappm| 

party, built like a piano mover, and with an eye that coul’ 


add you up in a flash and hand you the right change. | 
\ (Continued on Page 56) ' 
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hess? 
And Now 


the 
BOSS OF THE ROAD 


It is most fitting in this, Packard’s second quarter century of fine 
motor car building, that Packard announce— 


The Greatest Car Ever Built. 


You may expect the improved Packard Eight to out-perform any 
stock car in the world—in everything from agility to top speed 
on the open road. 


This is the conservative statement of a conservative company. 


Today’s Packard Eight is the supreme combination of beauty, of 
brawn, and of fleetness. 


It is the fulfillment of an unchanging and uninterrupted ambi- 
tion—a generation-old ideal—to be the first to build a motor 
car balanced in every attribute. 


In the improved Packard Eight no one thing has been developed 
| at the expense of any other. Everything from rough-road com- 
fort to closed-car miles in less than forty-five seconds is in 
perfect accord. 


And in grace, the eleven-time winner of Internaticnal Car 
Beauty Contests now presents even more alluring lines. 


The standard models are slender and symmetrical, divan-like in 
luxurious comfort, and may be had in a multitude of color and 
. upholstery selections. 


| For those who want the utmost in motor car individuality, a 
| distinguished line of custom bodies is available—each body the 
genuine creation of a famous builder. 


And now, another conservative statement—no matter what you 
have hoped for in a motor car, your hopes, individually and 
collectively, will be found surpassed in today’s Packard Eight— 


Boss of the Road and Beauty of the Boulevard. 


You are cordially invited to view and, if you please, ride in— 


The Greatest Car in the World. 


. The foremost rival of today’s Packard Eight 
is the improved Packard Six. 
| 


BAC WAR D 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

He approaches our table with a courtly smile, and says, 
“‘Could I perhaps show you gentlemen something before 
lunch?” 

““Why, sure,’”’ says George. 
just trouts again?”’ 

“Lunch will be served shortly,” said Burridge, his smile 
growing ghastly, ‘‘but is there nothing else I can do for 
you?” 

“Yes, sir,” says George. ‘‘I don’t want to be arbitrary, 
but if you got influence with the cook, would you ask him 
please not fry my trouts in waffle batter? Oh, you mean 
property—ha-ha! Never mind losing your time; we seen 
those lots time and again and we got no notion of buying. 
Peter, look at your watch.” 

I kicked him under the table, but he had done damage, 
and the look Burridge let us have was no favor. 

Then the pioneers came in from inspecting with their 
mind’s eye the imposing edifices that were going to be 
constructed in Hyandria, and the sixty of us sat down to 
eat, including the bus loads from West Palm Beach and 
Homestead. Waiters bustled around among the tables 
dealing soda pop off the arm, and then came the main 
business of the meeting and George and I put on the chest 
protectors and laid back our ears. Maybe we were a little 
enthusiastic, but we wanted to show appreciation. 

“‘Here’s how, George!”’ I toasted, letting a bottle of 
sass gurgle down my pipes. 

“Num-num-m,’’ mumbled George, with one hand on 
the platter to see that our neighbors didn’t cheat. “‘ What, 
no green corn today?” 

We ate four trout, or say ten pounds, and then I tried out 
an idea of mine. I was always a great fellow for getting 
ideas, only some of them are no good; but I thought this 
one was great. I shoved my hand down my throat and 
let on to be choking on a fish head, and aroused a great deal 
of sympathy, if that’s what it was—attention, at any rate. 
Then I gagged and purpled and ejected onto the table an 
eight-carat solitaire diamond ring. Well, I won’t swear it 
was a real diamond, but George had took a chance and 
ventured two bits on it in the Five-Ten-and-Twenty-Five. 

““My land,” said a lady beside me, forgetting to be hos- 
tile, ‘“‘I do declare, Elmer, he coughed up a diamond ring!”’ 

“Tn the fish?” 

““Tt was in the fish!” 

Everybody crowded up to look, and I dried my eyes 
and looked too. “It is a diamond ring, isn’t it?” I said, 
picking it up. ‘“‘Now, isn’t that just my luck, George? 
You know I never wear jewelry.” 


“The bill of fare. Or is it 


““Much Obliged, Mr. Burridge, if You Will Let Me Have My Ring Back.”’ “‘Your Ring?’’ He Says, Turning on Me. 


George took it and looked at it intelligently, for him. “I 
don’t want to be arbitrary, Peter,’’ he said, “but if that’s 
a real diamond, it’s worth all of twenty-five dollars of any- 
body’s money.” 

“Twenty-five dollars,” sneered a volunteer expert, 
taking the ring and breathing on it to dim its luster so he 
could look for flaws. ‘‘Hundreds of dollars is what it is 
worth.” 

“But I don’t believe it’s a real diamond,” I said. ‘‘ What 
would a real diamond be doing inside of a trout? It don’t 
stand to reason.” 

“‘There’s only one way to tell for sure,” said another 
gentleman, having a look. “And that is to lay it on an 
anvil and slam it with a sledge hammer. A real diamond 
is the hardest thing in the whole world.” 

-‘T’ve heard that before,’’ said several. “‘He’s right.” 

“Quite absurd,” said a lady. ‘‘The test is to drop itin a 
glass of water and then look at it.” 

So they dropped it in a glass of water and looked at it. 

“What does it do?” said the first expert. 

“Well,” said the lady, ‘‘you’re supposed to know from 
that.” 

“Who does it belong to?” 

“This gentleman here.” : 

“Well, friends,” I insisted, “I don’t let on to be no 
laminary, as they are called, but if that is a real diamond 
this party here can hit me over the head with his hammer 
too. In the first place, it would be so valuable, that what 
would it be doing inside of a fish?” 

“That’s no argument,” said the lady. “I read in the 
paper where a millionaire’s wife lost overboard a big 
diamond ring and a fish jumped and swallowed it. Worth 
thousands.” 

She was right there, and I couldn’t contradict her, being 
that I had read the same identical thing in the paper my- 
self only that morning in Royal Palm Park. 

“That may all be, but prove to me this is the same fish. 
I got you there, lady. I got money says it’s not.” 

“What are you betting, mister?” said 
the hammer man thoughtfully. 

“That ring against a ten-spot,’”’ I came 
back at him. 

“Do you mean,” he said, grabbing me 
and shoving me against the table, and 
kicking out behind him, “‘that 
you’d sell this ring for ten oh! 
dollars? Though I don’t be- Meg 
lieve it is a real diamond, now sf 
I get. a good close look.” 


” 
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Well, it was worth ten dollars to him for a souvenir, an 
I thought it would be not a bad deal for me either. Whe, 
what happens but up steps this Burridge and puts oy 
his mitt and says, “I know something about diamonds 
gentlemen. Let me look at the ring.” 

Good night, I thought, and the hammer man hand 
over the ring. 

Burridge takes it and cleans it and dries it, and then hy 
holds it in front of his nose and jiggles it, and everybod) 
opens their mouths and says nothing. Then he screws j 
into his eye like one of these here monocles, and he twist; 
up his face and looks at me through it. 

He looks at the crowd, too, and everybody said, “Sh-h-h 
he knows! Now we are going to hear.” 

“In my opinion, friends,’’ says Burridge, “this here is | 
very fine gem of its kind, and I see where it might be wort} 
thousands and thousands of dollars.” 

“You know, Mr. Burridge,’ I said, figuring he is thy 
dumbest of the group after all. “Now that you have ex! 
plained, I see where you are probably right.” 

“‘And it might be the very ring was lost off the A | 

“And a big yacht too, I bet,” I said, gesturing with hin 
at the crowd. ‘‘With a captain in a brass hat. Mucl 
obliged, Mr. Burridge, if you will let me have my Tiny 
back.” 

“Your ring?” he says, turning on me. 

‘*Didn’t I find it in the fish?” I says. 

“Which makes it mine,” he says, “and I will leave it t 
all the judges of Florida. Any time you are invited to ea’ 
diamond rings, you let me know, and I will go with you, 
Which reminds me that we have with us today a gentlemar 
who is deputy for Hatchee Township and justice of th 
peace, and if we didn’t have him I would send for at 
Is that right, Sidney?”’ 

“T reckon,” said a lanky man in an undertaker’s Coa’ 
and a round bob of black locks under a black wide-awake 
and he stalks over and says, ‘‘ What is the charge agains’ 
the prisoner for breaking the statue?” 

(Continued on Page 158) 


“What crust!’ 


‘What Crust!’’ 


champion X— exclu- 
ively for Ford cars, 
Crucks and Fordson Trac- 
ae Packed in the Red 
20X— 


~- 60 cents each. 


| Set of ages 


Four 
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Champion — for trucks 
and cars other than Fords 
—packed in the Blue Box 


75 cents each. 


Set of $ 00 
Four 


Set of $ 
5 tae Ae® 


In the season’s three 
greatest rqces in Europe, 
the Grand Prix of 
France, Grand Prix of 
Belgium and the Grand 
Prix of Germany, cars 
equipped with Cham- 
pions were outstanding 
victors. 


ANITE 


One important reason why Champion is the 
better spark plug is that its insulators are 
of sillimanite—a rare mineral which Cham- 
pion mines in California for its exclusive 
use. Sillimanite is practically unbreakable, 
strongly resists carbon formation and is an 
absolute non-conductor of electrical current. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs render better service for a 
longer time. But even Champions should be replaced after 10,000 
miles service.. Power, speed and acceleration will be restored 
and their cost saved many times over in less gas and oil used 


Al. M., M.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


HEN fat meets 

fashion then 

comes the tug of 
calories. At first sight it 
looks like a case of the 
classic problem: What 
happens when an_ irre- 
sistible force meets an im- 
movable body? 

But, as a matter of fact, 
it isn’t anything of the 
sort; the poor fat never 
has a chance. It looks 
the part of the immovable 
body to perfection—self- 
satisfied, solid, prosper- 
ous. But the moment the 
scornful glance of My 
Lady Fashion transfixes 
it, it simply melts shame- 
facedly away—to stage a 
comeback later on. 

Today the fat is in the 
fire, and under fire all up 
and down the line, and fry- 
ing the fat of our bodies 
and our menus divides the 
honors of popularity with 
golf. And all the poor adi- 
pose can do is to sputter 
a little in the pan. 

Why has fat been placed 
on our mental bargain 
counter in the basement 
just now? Or, to vary the 
metaphor, why is personal reduction of American weight 
at home almost as eagerly sought as. scaling down of 
American debts is sought abroad among the chancelleries 
of Europe? 

Partly because Dame Fashion is like that, never satisfied 
with anything about us “‘as is”; always trying to change 
something—our figures, our height, our complexions, our 
feet, our hair—just so as to give us a different look at 
least four times a year and make all our costumes passé 
long before they are half worn out. ‘‘Whatever is, is 
wrong’ seems her motto. 

In earlier days she put rings in our noses and lips, filed 
our front teeth to sharp points like a saw blade, flattened 
our heads, bound our feet, tatooed our faces. 


A Weighty Influence in Insurance 


ODAY she is satisfied with milder and less painful im- 

provements. Her war paint will at least rub off, and our 
teeth, instead of being filed to a point, are cleaned and 
polished, and tended with expert care, until they are 
dazzling pearly ranks. But her spirit is the same. 

However, in this present onslaught upon one of the most 
peaceable, useful and law-abiding of all our tissues, fashion 
has apparently the backing of grave physicians, of food 
reformers and physical trainers, and even of great insur- 
ance companies, all chanting in unison the new command- 
ment of fashion: “Thou shalt be thin!” So that the 
campaign against fat seems to have a broader and more 
substantial basis than merely mistaken ideals of beauty 
and figure. 

A surprising amount of this unpopularity of adipose is, 
in the language of the day, a repercussion from our for- 
tunate and enviable national prosperity. 

According to our bilious critics we spend too much 
money, we keep our houses too warm, we buy too many 
automobiles, we eat too much sugar, too much meat, too 
much ice cream, we sleep too much—therefore we are 
too fat. 

Our logic, indeed, is scarcely less naive than that of the 
bright youngster in the second grade when the teacher was 
trying to develop the spontaneous use of the word 
“enough.”’ 
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“Now, Amy,” 
said she to her 
favorite pupil, 
“have you a cat 
at your house?” 

“Yes, teacher.” 

‘“‘Well then, 
supposing that 
you were to give 
pussy all the milk 
she could lap and 
all the meat she 
could swallow 
and all the cake 
she could possibly 
eat, what would 
she have?” 

Quick as a flash came the answer, 
“Kittens!”’ 

As fatness is not a very fatal disease, 
nor at all infectious, it seldom appears 
among our causes of death, or otherwise aot 
in our vital statistics; so that we have no 
data whatever to show whether our pres- 
ent alleged disgraceful amount of obesity is greater or 
smaller than it was fifty or even twenty years ago. 

But, to clear our minds of prejudice in advance, it is well 
to remember that during the past four decades of alleged 
gorging and feasting our general death rate has been cut 
down one-half and our expectation of life nearly doubled, 
so that our overfatness has not wrecked our health or 
rusted our iron constitutions. 
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However, in This | 
Present Onslaught | 
Upon One of the 
Most Peaceable, 
Useful and Law: 
Abiding of All Our 
Tissues, Fashion 
Has Apparentlythe | 
Backing of Grave 
Physicians, of Food 
Reformers and 
Physical Trainers 


We Americans mi 
have fat to burn as w\ 
as money to burn, bi 
there is very little val 
evidence so far that 0) 
has radically damagi 
our health or the oth 
our morals. 

The second thing which h 
helped to put fat on the barga 
counter, “no reasonable offer r 
fused,” is the onslaught of 4) 
insurance companies. As thesu 
cess of these great enterpris 
depends chiefly upon their polic; 
holders’ remaining alive ar 
healthy as long as possible, the 
have naturally taken a keen, intelligent interest | 
the financial aspects of the public health; partic 
larly in those diseases and injurious influences whi 
increase male mortalities between the ages of twent; 
five and fifty. 

They have made and are making many interesti! 
and valuable studies, based upon the wealth of m 
terial furnished by the medical examinations of the 

‘ millions of policyholders. One of their earliest col 
tributions was their impressive demonstration of the i 
jurious effects of alcohol upon life expectation, even - 
moderate drinkers. : 

It is held that their huge marshaled battalions of da 
formed one of the most powerful influences in passing th 
Prohibition Amendment and putting the Volstead La 
upon our statute books. 


(Continued on Page 60) Z 
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#2 WHAT ENGLAND THINKS OF MARMON 


Exceipts from an article by a British Motor Car Authority * 


ee 

Jinte who have anything but a 
proper appreciation of the higher-grade Amer- 
ican car need to meet the Marmon. It is a 
relatively high-priced car, certainly, but it is 
of the type which will give a lot of folk quite 
a new conception of American automobile 
engineering, from no matter what standpoint 
one looks at it. 


“Lots of Marmon cars have come here, from 
time to time. One in particular, which arrived 
at the end of 1918, was one of the busiest ma- 
chines in the British Isles. It went from fac- 
tory to factory, up and down the kingdom, 
and lots of people made little notes of certain 
of its features. 


“T got arideinit. I drove it a little over two 
hundred miles, going northward from Man- 
chester over roads very sorely warworn, and 
it was this run in the Marmon which gave 
me my first really useful insight on the mat- 
ter of modern suspension. 


“That big, fast car traveled as all cars 
should, and some day will. Its road adhesion, 
at from sixty to seventy miles an hour, was 
perfectly wonderful. Springs and frame, 
gravity-center location and steering, acting 
in concert, made it the ‘safest’ fast car I 
had ever driven. 


“T knew at the time that whole chunks of 
its design were bound to be stolen. They 
were. I can identify several of them today. 


Titer 


‘ Biss & Joycr, Lrp., of Euston Road, have 
some rippingly good agencies, Austin, Sun- 


beam, Fiat, and so forth. They have only 
one American concession, that for the Mar- 
mon Company, an engineering house of three 


generations, or just on. Doubtless P & J 
would sell any car, of any nation’s pro- 
duction, that one wished to buy; but it is 
fairly significant that they ‘run’ only one 
American, the Marmon. 


“When I heard that they wanted me to try 
a Marmon I leaped at the chance. We started 
out under murky skies, we met a thin, warm 
Scottish kind of drizzle early on, and we 
lived in it for the rest of the outing. But that 
did not matter a little bit. 


“Having admired a sumptuous body, asked 
the price of the complete rigout, and stepped 
into the (passenger’s) front seat, I began to 
absorb impressions. First, of a really noise- 
free body anda very comfortable seat, as to 
both cushion and squab. In all that body 
there was not a sound. Neither floor boards 
nor—when I put a finger to them—gear 
shift or brake lever gave any indication of 
vibration, or any gear, at any speed. 


vier 


“Wea just oozed over a very narrow, tram- 
cursed bridge, through a riverside town’s 
High Street that is always very congested at 
10 a. m., and were called to halt at the foot of 
a suburban hill which has probably a gradient 
of about one in eighteen or twenty, but 
is yet a very trying ascent on top gear, from 
a standstill. The Marmon sleeked up that 
hill on top, checking at times to four or five 
miles an hour, accelerating instantly to 


twenty-four or twenty-five and then slowing 
down again, as traffic compelled, but always 
so silently, so sweetly. 


t+ 4 


Tae Marmon is a big, husky, powerful 
car, which might be expected to weigh some- 
what on the wrists. It does not. Anybody 
could handle it, all day, without getting tired 
or worried. 


“You want to get out in the Marmon. You 
want to loaf around London, at its busiest; 
you want then to get into the real outdoors, 
to find hills, to seek long, straight levels, and 
just play with accelerator and spark lever, 
play tunes on them. Try to hit an engine 
speed and spark setting at which you can 
make the pistons audible. You won’t do it, 
but try. Try to produce anything in the way 
of a skid, without absolutely locking your 
wheels. Same result, but it will amuse you 
to try. 

i egit ay Sa 


‘ The Marmon is a very low-priced car, as 
and for what it is and will do, making allow- 
ance for the really excellent finish of every- 
thing, outside and in, top, sides and bottom. 


“We have seen very creditable American 
productions in the past season or two, all real 
sellers at their prices, but this is a car of an- 
other class, a more costly class, perhaps a 
smaller-public class; but a car which will 
salutarily and necessarily modify many 
British folks’ ideas of what America can pro- 
duce for those who will spend broadmindedly.” 


*Epgar N. Durriexp, writing in the British “Auto” 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

A decade or two ago a study of the obesity, or over- 
weight, problem in their policyholders showed that an 
overplus of 10 per cent or more above the average, or 
standard, weight for height and age shortened the expecta- 
tion of life nearly 15 per cent. In other words, it was ap- 
parent that, in the oft-quoted aphorism of Hippocrates, 
the great Greek father. of medicine: “Fatness is itself a 
disease.”’ 

This dramatic confirmation of the venerable sage of 
Cos by the latest of scientific statistical studies caught the 
public eye and imagination. Fat was a good thing to get 
rid of wherever found, and anyone could attack it with 
impunity. 

No longer was it regarded as a praiseworthy provision 
of Nature in the ripe autumn of life against the coming 
winter, a snug balance in the body bank and comfortable 
reserve in case of emergencies. On the contrary, it was a 
malefactor of great wealth, which could be safely blamed 
for all sorts of calamities and mishaps. 

It was almost like Bret Harte’s story of the California 
mining camps of ’49. Whenever a crime had been com- 
mitted which completely baffled the detective skill of the 
sheriff and marshals, and to the perpetrators of which no 
clew could be discovered, the powers of justice would get 
together, solemnly declare ‘Fiat justitia, ruat celum”’— 
and hang a Chinaman! 

This was really most unfair to the poor innocent fat; 
for, as was promptly pointed out, there are other sub- 
stances in the body to blame for overweight besides fat. 
Not a few forms of heart disease, of arteriosclerosis of the 
blood vessels and of kidney disease pile up accumulations 
of water in the tissues of their victims; a sort of water- 
logging which in advanced stages becomes dropsy. And 
this water bloat may add greatly to the weight of the body 
and be mistaken for flabby, or ‘‘pale,’’ fat. 

Then again, a considerable majority of our cases of 
diabetes in middle life show large accumulations of ab- 
normal fat for years before sugar is detected in the urine. 

Indeed, one of our highest authorities and most careful 
students of diabetes regards overeating as one of the lead- 
ing causes of diabetes, and in urging the younger patients 
at his wonderful teaching clinic to remember the im- 
portance of keeping down their weight, asks the half- 
whimsical question: ‘“‘How many diabetics go to the 
ton?’ The answer being “‘Ten or a dozen.” 


The Fat Brigade at the Temple of Cos 


OW diseases of the heart and blood vessels are today at 

the very head of the chief causes of death in the United 
States, with kidney diseases not very far behind, and ex- 
perts estimate that 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 of us are dia- 
betic. So it is evident that a considerable share of these 15 
per cent of shortened lives among overweight policy- 
holders must be due to water bloat from heart and kidney 
diseases, which isn’t fat at all, and to the abnormal fat of 
diabetes, rather than to a 10 per cent increase of plain, 
homely, honest fat. 

Indeed, when the attention of our insurance statisticians 
was called to these exceptions, they frankly admitted their 
force. Though from previous studies of special diseases 
made by their medical directors it was clearly shown that 


Some Individuals Seem to OA ae 
Get More Value QGut of 
Their Food Than Others 
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in men under thirty-five years of age an overweight of 
fifteen pounds above the average markedly diminished the 
liability of tuberculosis and pneumonia, even when there 
was a history of tuberculosis in the family; which has been 
confirmed hundreds of times since in clinics and sanatoria. 

In fine, the value of fatness is a matter of age. Like the 
classic weather saw: ‘‘A rainbow at night is the sailor’s 
delight,’ transferred to life’s day: 


Leanness in the morning is the doctor’s warning; 
Leanness at night is the doctor’s delight. 


The child or young adult who is comfortably lined with 
fat, who is built or fed on food like the Queen of Hearts’ 
pudding in the nursery rime: 

The Queen she did a pudding make 
And filled it full of plums, 


And in it put good lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs, 


has a strong internal armor against fate. 

The individual of a half century or farther may find a 

comfortable blanket of adipose a handicap, though also a 
valuable reserve for anemergency; and always 
a wonderful protector and soother of thenerves. 
Fat and good-natured, fat and saucy, plump 
and cheerful are household words. The best 
cure for worry ever invented is to put on 
twenty pounds. 

Even in moderate excess, it is hard to say 
just how much harm is actually done by adi- 
pose. It may be inconvenient to carry and 
wear, it may offend our vanity, but the short- 
ness of breath, the biliousness, the laziness, 
which are blamed upon it are more truly the 
result of the fatty habits of life, which often— 
but by no means always—accompany it. Too 
little exercise outdoors, too little ventilation 
indoors, too much starchy food, too much fig- 
urative “‘snoring on ale-house benches and 
sleeping in the sun.” 

But this brings a lively protest at 
once from the antifat brigade of the 
medical authorities. Did not our 
father, Hippocrates, teach us, in the 
very beginnings of true medicine, that 
fatness is itself a disease? And are we 
not dying in hundreds every year from 
fatty degeneration of the heart, of the 
liver, of the kidneys, and being blinded 
by a cloudy, fatty breakdown of the 
crystalline lens of the eye, 
which we call cataract? 

All of which is quite true. 

The father of medicine, or, 

as some historians claim, 

the five to seven successive 

healers at the Temple of ! 
Cos who went to make up 
his composite, made some | : 
valuable observations and ; 
some very shrewd guesses. 
But any definite statement 
upon cellular pathology 
made before the invention 
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of the microscope, only some three centuries ago, could] 
nothing more than a guess. 

While for two or three decades past we have known th’ 
the dangerous, fatty degeneration of heart, muscles or liy 
has nothing whatever to do with either healthy ordinaj 
fat or with food. It is a cheesy decay of the muscle ay 
other cells, due to poisons, either chemical, like phosphory 
or, far more commonly, the toxins of disease germs. It ce 
be produced in animals by the administration of sm 
doses of poisons or toxins, but not by any form of natur 
voluntary feeding. 


Training Down to Dry Weight 


VEN that famous delicacy of the epicure, the fatty liy | 

of Strasburg geese—paté de foie gras—requires dar] 
ness and close confinement, in addition to literal cran | 
ming with dumplings, pushed down with a stick. | 
So that the comfortably adipose, even the moderate | 
obese, may rid their souls of the specter of their fatne 
attacking their hearts or damaging their livers. 
This brings us to the se. 
ried ranks of the gymnast) 
the physical trainers, +] 
coaches. These hold fat ; 
everywhere the enemy. The 
will have none of it on an 
terms. It is an outward ar 
visible sign of an inward ar 
spiritual disgrace, of lazines| 
of self-indulgence. 
Their ringing challenge | 
an exhilarating, a breezy on. 
even if a trifle overstriden 
They regard the body as | 
machine to do work, a rac 
to win the Grand Prix of lif 
Every ounce which doesn 
actively contribut)| 
doesn’t ‘pull if! 
weight in the boat,| 
must be thrown ove. 
board, scrapped wit] 

out mercy. Naturall;| 

to them fat is a pw 
passenger, a joy rid 
lolling upon the cus] 

ions of the body aut. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
ifynot an Old Man of the Sea perched on 
Sindbad’s shoulders. ‘‘Raus mit ihm!” is 
the instant verdict, and the very first step 
in getting into training for an event is to 
throw off fifteen or twenty pounds. 

In the beginning, trainers and coaches 
in their wisdom were just as hostile to sur- 
plus water in the tissues as to surplus fat. 
Like the insurance experts, all kinds of 
overweight looked alike to them. Not only 
was the amount of fluid taken at meals 
rigidly reduced to so many glasses of beer, 
so many bottles of wine, and no drinking 
between meals, but the entrants were 
started off every day on long cross-country 
runs, with two or three fisherman’s woolen 
jerseys pulled on over their flannels to 
draw the sweat out. 

And the chief mark and sign of fitness to 
take on the finishing touches, the turns and 
tricks of speed, was their ability to run or 
row their distance at full speed without 
showing a single drop of perspiration. As 
the eager youngsters would exultingly 
boast, ‘‘We haven’t a drop of water left in 
us; we’re just muscle and bone and speed!” 

Of all which, our bosom companion, the 
popular and priceless sweater, cleared of its 
salty odors of fish and tar, the most com- 
fortable and convenient sports garment 
ever invented, is both survival and monu- 
ment. 

Incidentally an amusing illustration of 
the change in our tanking habits since then 
is furnished by a paragraph in Tom Brown 
at Oxford. This naively remarks that, as 
might have been expected, between sweat- 
ing without and training drought within, 
members of the hoat crew often suffered 
severely from thirst; so that some of them 
were actually driven to resort to the con- 
tents of the water bottles on their wash 
stands for relief! And comments upon 
their surprise at how much cooler their 
stomachs and clearer their heads were after 
this unusual indulgence. For, of course, it 
never entered into a European trainer’s 
head to forbid or limit such an impossible 
and unheard-of drink as plain water! 

Some little of this trainer’s antagonism to 
water in the tissues, to sappiness, still 
lingers. He prefers his coming champions 
sweated dry and well seasoned. Though, of 
course, we now know that water, and plenty 
of it—enough for the cells to swim in—is as 
vital a necessity in our tissues as is air. We 
are, infact, more than two-thirds water, and 
the chemists assure us that not one of that 
marvelous chain of chemical reactions 
which we call life could possibly take place 
save in the presence of water. 


Axle Grease for the Body 


Even that wonderful and inimitable 
magic trick of liberating energy in our 
muscle cells, almost in the cold, with so 
little waste in the form of heat, must be 
played “‘the wet way,” as they termit. So 
that there is very little danger that the 
water with which we slake our thirst will 
quench our vital fires. 

We have recently learned, both on the 
practice grounds and in the laboratory, that 
fat, though on a minor scale, is almost as 
vitally necessary to the smooth and effi- 
cient running of the body automobile as 
water or air. It is something very much 
more than a mere food cache against life’s 
winter, or a reserve of yellow nuggets in the 
body treasury. If this were all, we might 
feel justified in liquidating and putting it 
into circulation temporarily while we 
skimmed swiftly over the hurdles or heaved 
ourselves up at the bar. But it is also Na- 
ture’s own lubricant of priceless value, and 
even the leanest, longest, loudest-snorting, 
most completely stripped-down racing ma- 
chine will gladly carry gallons of oil and 
pounds of grease on grueling endurance 
tests and hill-climbing contests. 

The moment we reduce our human lubri- 
cation below a certain fairly liberal and 
comfortable level our body bearings begin 
to creak and scream and hot-box all over 
the system. And the only way to restore 
peace and comfort is to retain enough 
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shock-absorber fat reserve to cushion over 
our nerve tips, and also to put back into 
our training diets judicious amounts of the 
fats and starches and sugars which we have 
been sternly ruling out or rigidly limiting. 

This means that coaches are satisfied 
with far less drastic reduction of weight, be- 
cause they have found that muscles, to 
work at their best, should be coated and 
interleaved with a silken layer of lubricant, 
shock-absorber fat. So it is that young 
athletes in the pink of condition today, 
though models of vigor and endurance, 
have smoothness and symmetry of outline 
like the glorious Discobolus, or the Athlete 
with the Strigil and the other classic Greek 
statues. No longer are they disfigured by 
bumps of jumpy, overtrained muscles 
standing out under the paper-thin skin and 
squirming like bundles of snakes. It fairly 
made you uncomfortable to look at them. 


A Remedy for War 


Indeed, by one of those curious para- 
doxes which confuse the vexed problem, 
“What is overweight?’ young athletes 
may actually put on weight during train- 
ing, instead of taking it off. 

For instance, during the World War the 
great majority of our boys in the training 
camps actually gained from ten to twenty 
pounds in weight before they were sent 
overseas; so that their uniforms got too 
tight for them and some even had to call 
for new issues from the quartermaster. This 
was neither fat nor water, but sound, 
healthy muscle, built by abundant exercise 
in the open air, drilling, hiking, trench 
digging, out of a liberal and varied ration 
particularly rich in meat, with probably a 
little additional thickening and solidifying 
of the bones to give the new muscles 
stronger levers to work with. As the War 
Department picturesquely phrases it: 
“Young America, or the 35,000 of him who 
go tothe Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
in July and August, will gain eighty tons 
of real muscle!”’ such being the average of 
past years. This makes four different pos- 
sible causes of overweight—water, fat, 
muscle, bone. 

Evidently, no marked cutting down of 
any element in the balanced ration is at all 
safe in training. Meat is needed to supply 
material for the new machinery; plenty of 
starch and sugar to drive the engines; fat 
for lubricant and shock absorber; fruits, 
fresh vegetables and cereal to supply vita- 
mines to keep the spark going. Likeskating 
and flying, you must keep going; you can’t 
stop. It is almost as dangerous not to eat 
the right food as it is to eat the wrong one. 
And the same is true in the great race of life. 

And now that these findings have been 
recognized by the trainers, we hear far less 
of the distressing going stale in the last and 
most fateful weeks of training, or of that 
jumpiness of the nerves and hysterical ex- 
citement or depression which has cost 
many a match. 

Incidentally, a similar change has been 
made in the handling and feeding of that 
other great game racing machine, the horse. 
Thirty years ago a colt was not considered 
in any sort of proper training unless his 
ribs were of sufficiently high visibility to be 
easily counted. Long gallops under heavy 
blankets, a dry diet, chiefly of grain, with a 
few handfuls of hay, few green feeds, an 
occasional mash, were the order of the day. 
And thoroughbred colts in training were 
lean, gaunt, restless, as temperamental as a 
prima donna, as jumpy as a grasshopper, 
not seldom with the temper of.a fiend. 

Today a glance at the sporting page after 
a great race shows both winners and fa- 
vorites with plenty of bone and driving 
power, but as graceful as deer, with 
scarcely a bone showing anywhere above 
their hocks; splendid, well-rounded bar- 
rels; smooth stream-line bodies; handsome, 
intelligent faces; quiet, friendly eyes; at 
peace with themselves and with all the 
world. And the records are being smashed 
all down the line, the false starts lessened, 
the plague of boltings, jibbings, sulkings, 
savagings, two-thirds wiped out. All by 
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the soothing and shock-absorbing magic 
of a silken layer of comforting adipose. 

The most effective physiological method 
of making war impossible in future would 
be to organize a society for the universal 
diffusion of adipose. This would act both 
by cushioning over and dulling the fighting 
edge of our hair-trigger readiness to take 
offense and by diverting all available fat 
from the manufacture of high explosives. 
Turn fat into good humor instead of into 
TNT, in short. 

As President Coolidge most shrewdly 
hinted in one of his masterly witticisms, 
when discussing reduction of taxation and 
of armaments, if the plain citizen on both 
sides of the Atlantic were assured of ice 
cream on his pie two or three times a week 
he would be far less likely to be yammering 
for a place in the sun, or casting a covetous 
eye upon the territory and resources of his 
neighbor nations. 

And now upon the blameless head of this 
preserver of the peace of the world comes 
the assault of My Lady Fashion.- Her first 
attack was aimed at the ponderous vanity 
of the mature and of the middle-aged, both 
women and men, and the casualties were 
comparatively light. 

It was an attempt to bring back within 
conventional limits and standard garments, 
and as far as possible to graceful lines, a 
liberality of outline which is either burden- 
some or unbecoming. 

Drastic reductions to a diet of hot water, 
cereals and fruit juice, combined with exer- 
cise, usually by proxy, in the form of 
massage, rolling, vibrations, sweating and 
the electric currents, would generally re- 
duce volume to more comfortable and 
presentable limits. 

Even such radical and rapid trying out 
of adipose at a rate of ten or fifteen pounds 
a month seldom does much harm. Partly 
because the innermost reserves of fat 
around the nerve fibrils are not reached. 
Partly because the diet has been, figura- 
tively speaking, cut down with a meat ax, 
with so little regard for proper balancing 
that the body is literally starved of impor- 
tant food elements, such as vitamines, 
higher proteins and mineral salts, and the 
regimen soon becomes intolerable. The 
patient looks back longingly to the flesh 
pots of Egypt, breaks training, and back 
comes the fat again merrily. 


Fashion Stimulates Science 


A similar recoil takes place in schemes of 
reduction by exercise, when the tasks have 
been too severe and exhausting, and the 
sweating, massaging and electric shocks 
too fatiguing. Methods of reduction while 
you wait soon defeat their own ends. Espe- 
cially in view of the often-overlooked fact 
that the weight taken off by violent over- 
exertions and profuse sweatings is chiefly 
pure water, scarcely one-tenth of it burnt 
fat. And this lost H2O is promptly recov- 
ered by quenching the glorious thirst given 
us by our strivings and sufferings. 

Our body state, unlike the political state, 
has a permanent two-thirds majority in 
favor of wetness, and sucks up water as if 
through a hose, whenever its humidity falls 
below 70 per cent. 

But these hit-or-miss methods, these 
amateur adventures in reduction, have 
done good in the long run and Fashion has 
distinctly the best of it in the first round of 
her battle with fat. For she has spurred 
the mass of the medical profession to recog- 
nize the reduction of overweight for com- 
fort and for cosmetic reasons as one of the 
legitimate aims and fields of scientific 
medicine. 

Now if the rising young bank director 
finds himself more portly than is necessary 
for dignity and impressiveness, or the leader 
of the younger married set becomes un- 
easily conscious of the rising tide of adipose, 
or begins counting her chins, and tying up 
her jaws before going to bed, all they need 
to do is to go to their doctor. 

The first step will be a thorough physical 
examination and once-over, with special 
reference to the condition of the heart, 
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blood vessels, kidneys and percentage ! 
sugar in the blood. For it would, of cours: 
be useless, or worse, to attempt to reduce! 
twenty or thirty pound overweight due {| 
water bloat by even the most rigid dietin;| 
On the other hand, it would be positive), 
dangerous to put an overweight patier 
with valvular heart mischief upon stren| 
ous reducing exercises and profuse swea | 
ings. | 
Though fortunately, gentle, graduate) 
exercise, combined with properly planne| 
dieting, is the best method of restorin 
strength and balance to a damaged hea) 
and reducing watery overweight. 
A careful physical examination is all { 
the good, relieving, as it will nine times o1| 
of ten, the patient’s mind of any hauntin 
dread that his fatness is due or will lead t. 
disease of heart, blood vessels or liver, 
clearing the ground for vigorous and ba 
anced reduction. / 
One other precaution is useful and > 
is a brief inquiry into the family hist 
to build and stature. The recent ¢ 
studies of Davenport of the Carnegie I 
stitution have shown what most thoughtfi 
family physicians have long believed— 
overweight is often a family charac 
Many families show strong tendencie| 
though not in all their members, to be, 0 
the one hand, slim, gaunt or lanky, an | 


on the other portly, chubby or obese. , 


if 


A Proper Time and Place 


f 

These tendencies can be traced baclete| 
several generations and are eer 
reditary and probably connected 
variations in the activity of the | 
or ductless glands, particularly the thyroi_ 
or the pituitary. 

Some individuals seem to get more yalu 
out of their food than others. It is only fai 
to remember in this connection that famil | 
habits of eating and of setting a good tabl 
also play their parts in promoting a portl| 
habit. We are all familiar with the portls| 
square-jawed, well-nourished, prosperous| 
looking lady, sketched by one of our shrew | 
humorists—‘‘One glance at whom wa} 
enough to convince the beholder that th) 
men of her family had always been goo| 
providers.” 

Incidentally, Doctor Davenport’s large ) 
scale studies strongly support our previou 
findings as to the widely different signif) 
cance of fatness in the first half of life an| 
in the latter half. For the diseases foun 
associated with slim and slender build ar 
tuberculosis, pneumonia and nervousness | 
or the great destroyers of youth, whil| 
those associated with a portly and obes 
build are diabetes, diseases of the heari| 
blood vessels and kidneys, with dropsy an: 
apoplexy, or the chief enemies of life ani 
health in mature and later life. = | 

In other words, it is as dangerous to b) 
too thin in youth as it is to be too fat ii 
middle age. To paraphrase Captai 
Cuttle: ‘‘The bearin’s of fatness depend 
on the age distribution on it.” 

Supposing that some tendency to portli 
ness is found in the patient’s family 91) 
either side, judicious allowance is made fo 
this, and then, with the aid of a table 0} 
weights for height and age, it is easy ti) 
calculate roughly about how many pound) 
of healthy adipose the aspirant for slimnes| 
can carry with comfort and reasonabli| 
gracefulness of outline. Or, if any thyroid 
adrenal or other endocrine gland disturb} 
ance is found, this is put under glan( 
treatment. ! 

But we must frankly confess that we ar! 
puzzled and unable to determine such al| 
apparently simple and basal thing as ‘| 
standard or ideal weight for adults of giver) 
age and height. A conference of experts— 
physicians, educators, hygienists—wai) 
called only a few months ago to work ou} 
such a set of standards. But they foun 
such wide variations between individual 
in perfect health, and even more betwee!) 
races, and so few trustworthy and proper, 
controlled data and records of weights, tha’ 
af ter several days’ discussion they adj ourne¢ 
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for further study of the problem without 
coming to any definite decision. 

Then a diet is devised, aimed at reaching 
that longed-for haven in from three to six 
months, according to the amount of sur- 
plus to be got rid of. 

As the physical examination has shown 
that the excess fat is neither a sign nor a 
cause of disease, there is no hurry. And 
bitter practical experience has shown that 
to take off fat at a rate faster than a quarter 
to half a pound a day is a dangerous ad- 
venture. 

Wise old Mother Nature has arranged 
the deposit of fat in the body in saving- 
bank terms, making it difficult to withdraw 
except in small amounts, and slowly, with 
due notice in advance. If you try to start 
a run on the bank by cutting down your 
diet to a starvation level and compelling 
your body to live on its own fat, burn its 
own tissues, you will load your blood with 
half-burned fatty acids and produce a 
state of acidosis, which will do twice the 
harm to your liver and neryous system 
that your fat would ever have done to 2 oun 
self-esteem. 

The modern §scientific-reducing diet 
avoids this danger and is far from being any 
form of fasting, as may be seen by this 
sample day’s menu suggested by McCollum 
and Simmons, of Johns Hopkins, among our 
leading aythorities on the new knowledge of 
nutrition: 

BREAKFAST. Orange, poached egg, two slices 
of lean, crisp bacon, one slice of toast, coffee 
with a small amount of milk or a dash of cream, 
but no sugar. 

LUNCH. Vegetable soup, two soda crackers, 
lettuce and tomato salad, with small amount of 
French dressing, containing but a small amount 
of oil, or salt, peppef and vinegar; one roll with 
butter—only one cube of butter allowed a 
day—buttermilk. 

DINNER. One small lamb chop, small baked 
potato, Brussels sprouts, celery and, cabbage 
slaw, one roll, skim milk, grapefruit. 


This is planned to reduce about a quarter 
of a pound a day, or seven pounds a month, 
and is practically what we call a subsistence 
diet of about 1200 to 1500 calories a day— 
the amount required to keep one alive and 
in health at rest, or at some light occupation 
not involving much muscular effort. It 
furnishes just enough calories to supply 
energy for the heart beat, the breathing and 
light exercise, with vitamines, fruit acids 
and mineral salts to keep the body balance. 


A Job for a Doctor 


Then the fat cashier of our body bank, 
having been duly notified in advance, be- 
gins to honor our checks and pay out our 
slow-burning fat deposits with dignity and 
deliberation; asufficient number of calories 
each day to make good the other 1200 to 
1500 calories which we need to put us on 
the full-work ration of 2500 to 3000 
calories. 

When the automatic surplus-reduction 
process is once in full swing and running as 
smooth as oil, it is claimed to be usually 
only a matter of time and intelligent self- 
control until the desired outline is reached. 

But it must be remembered that this 
scientific, painless reduction diet is em- 
phatically a doctor’s job, made to order for 
each individual case. It is not safe to cut 
out entirely any of the great staple foods, 
and patients differ widely in their ability or 
inability to burn certain fuels. With some, 
starch isthe enemy; withsome, sugar; with 
others, fats; and this is for the physician to 
decide. 

The melting process can be greatly 
helped, the sense of lightness and comfort 
increased, and strength to carry the burden 
of the surplus which is still with us im- 
proved, by well-planned schemes of exercise 
and games in the open air. 

There is no necessity for dramatic fast- 
ings or spectacular eccentric diets of a 
single food, such as the fruit-juice fad which 
is now raging among the fashionable women 
of London. This, in a nutshell, or rather in 
a thimble, consists solely of the juice of 
four oranges, or the juice of grapefruits or 
lemons, three times a day and all the hot 
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water you can drink. This flood of fruit 
juice gives only about two-thirds of the 
calories needed for a mere subsistence ra- 
tion, and, although the fruit acids turn to 
alkalies in the body and delay the acidosis, 
it is only a question of weeks or months— 
for the human body is astoundingly fool- 
proof—before the monotony of the drinks 
becomes repulsive to the verge of nausea, 
weakening to the point of faintness, or the 
piled-up fatty acids reach the level of a con- 
vulsion or coma. 

Indeed, one indignant nutrition expert 
has declared that this sort of fasting is a fad 
for the fat and weak-minded who haven’t 
sufficient self-control to diet. 


That Dangerous Boyish Figure 


But of late, Fashion, flushed with her 
first victory over fat by the aid of modern 
medicine, has issued a further ukase, de- 
creeing that henceforth slimness and lean- 
ness and flatness are to be the order of the 
day in youth as well as in middle life; that 
our girls and boys, our youths and maidens, 
are to be rid of all roundness and plumpness 
of figure, as the fat and well-favored kine in 
Pharaoh’s dream were devoured by the lean 
and ill-favored kine; that the figures of our 
flappers and subdebs shall be slender and 
slinky and lathlike, and the line of grace no 
longer the curve, but the prolonged paral- 
lelogram. 

Here fashion loses at once the support of 
both her allies—the physical trainers and 
the doctors. Indeed, a storm of protests 
has come rumbling up from every quarter, 
and this charge of the slight brigade is 
vigorously opposed and denounced. 

Eminent consultants, headed by Doctor 
Barker, of Johns Hopkins, roundly declare 
that deliberate underfeeding by girls and 
young women for the purpose of acquiring 
the longed-for slender and boyish figure is 
becoming a menace not only to the present, 
but also the future generations. 


Both boys and girls need a comfortable. 


padding and lining with fat for the same 
storage, lubricant and shock-absorbing pur- 
poses as do adults; and, in addition, a 
special margin of adipose as one to grow 
on, like the extra slap on the back when 
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wishing them many nepyy returns of a 
birthday. 

Even if you fairly stuff a healthy boy, he 
will neither burst nor get fat. He will grow 
like a weed. It is like the story of the 
youngster who was so devoted to gorging 
upon watermelon that his mother became 
alarmed. So to frighten him she told him 
a story of a boy who, after eating too much 
watermelon, swelled up and burst! 

The youngster shook his head. ‘‘ Couldn’t 
be such a thing as too much watermelon.”’ 

“Well, then, what was it caused this 
disaster?” 

“Too little boy!” 

Mendel, of Yale, found that by over- 
feeding white rats with higher proteins 
and fats to balance, for several generations, 
he could nearly double their rate of growth 
and hasten their reaching of maturity some 
50 per cent. 

And it is well to remember that the two 
chief of the four sacred vitamines—the 
Growth Vitamine A and the Rickets Vita- 
mine D—are both contained chiefly in fats. 
As the quaint old Spanish proverb puts it, 
“A man should be fierce and a child should 
be fat.”’ Though in case of marked over- 
fatness in children a physician should be 
consulted, as this may be due to defect of 
one of the endocrine glands and require 
special treatment. Also, it is well to remem- 
ber that Hess, of Columbia, has found that 
the substance which absorbs and utilizes 
th2 priceless miracle-working ultra-violet 
rays in both our bodies and our foods, is a 
fat called cholesterol, or sterol, and this 
precious fat is found to be present in every 
living cell yet examined, both animal and 
vegetable, 


Beauty or Health 


Fortunately, the healthy appetite of the 
immature male of the species is far stronger 
than his vanity, and if food is on the table, 
within boarding-house reach, he can usually 
be relied upon to absorb an adequate supply 
for all purposes. But with his sister of 
twelve or fifteen summers and upward, 

Standing with reluctant feet, 


Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood sweet, 
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considerations of style and beauty far 0 
weigh the mere gastronomic pleasures of 
table, and she will ruin her comfort a 
risk her health at the call of fashion wi 
the unhesitating devotion of a Christi 
martyr. | 

Leading directors of physical educati 
declare that from their medical experien’ 
they are convinced that underweight is 
distinct health handicap for gr 
youths. And that when a young y 
appears for the physical examina 
quired before entering college and isg 
below par in health and vigor iti 
many cases that this is the result 
erate and intentional weight redu 

While the superintendent of a N 
land hospital raises the warning t 
desire to be thin is an obsession of 
male of the species from sixteen to §' 
and from her experience the cr: 
boyish figure is responsible for ma 
of mental breakdown in young 
“Growing girls need all the no 
they can consume at regular inte: 
times a day. This means that a 
good food in normal quantities un‘ 
at least twenty-four years old, a 
cially from twelve to twenty. G 
starving themselves, not dieting, w1 
unintelligently go without their b 
cut down on their luncheons 
sparingly at dinner.” 


Fat Heads With Slim B 


There appears to be a curio 
connection between our body fat 
superfatty organ, the brain. Bo 
sultants and neurologists dec 
underweight may gravely risk 
brain and mental development. 
thority has recently reported 
cases, coming into the psychopathic 
of a great state hospital, that 
making vigorous efforts to redu 
weight. Though, of course, the te 
the ill-balanced mind to rush to e 
in any prevailing fad or craze must | 
into account here. 

It needs no expert training or s 
experience to see the grave force 0 
warning of all competent authorities 
health, that it is risking little less t 
suicide for girls and young women 
age when they ought to be slowly a 
orately building up reserves for the be 
of the coming generation to squander 
priceless savings and injure their 
health by deliberately undereating 
starving themselves for an aatheny 
false idea of beauty. 

One concrete and clear-cut illust 
pointed out by our thoughtful 
perts. An eminent dental auth 
recently declared that slim lines 
menace to the teeth of the coming ge 
tion; that, unless young women 2 
pectant mothers are given a lil 
rich in vitamines and mineral salts 
teeth of their children will be stunte 
ill-formed. 

To paraphrase Scripture: If the mc 
of the land eat the sour grapes of red 
diet their children’s teeth will bes 
edge, or rather without an edge. 

In a word, all this dieting and redid 
by sweatings and fierce exercisings, thou; 
possible and harmless enough under skilli| 
oversight, is beginning at the wrong en 
The best time to attack superfluous fat | 
before it has coagulated in your tissué 
Our admirable and constantly improvil, 
outdoor habits of life, our comfortable spc) 
clothes and especially the health epidemic 
golf now raging, have already complete 
broken the historic connection between f 
and forty. Our prosperous business m' 
and captains of industry and finance ! 
longer balloon at the waistline, or rise fro 
their chairs with a visible effort, or rath. 
two efforts. 

If a man has sound wind, good colc 
keen appetite, and legs strong enough | 
carry his body about easily and lightly, 
mere ten, twenty, or even thirty, poun: 
above a theoretical ideal weight is a tril 
scarce worth worrying over. 3 
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Select your picnic luncheon 
irom these 6 tempting menus 
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HL HEINZ CO.PITTSBURGH 


How easy it 1s for you to have good yy 

things to eat for your outing. You find 

so many happy suggestions in the list 
of the 57 Varieties. 


ii. APPLE 
5 BUTTER /; 
yt Kile i 


near ania 
§ HILHEINZ cop TseuRcHe 


WEINZ § 


MUSTARD 
SAUCE 


There are Oven-Baked Beans, with the real 
oven-baked flavor, good hot or cold; Peanut 


Butter, a smooth, flavory blend of finest Spanish 


and Virginia nuts; Olives, grown in Spain; crisp, 


———— : 
Sandwiches of Sliced Chicken and 
Heinz Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Sandwiches of Heinz Peanut Butter and Grape Jelly 
Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 
4 Cocoanut Cake Iced Orange Juice 


spicy Pickles; Apple Butter made from choicest 
Sandwiches of Sliced Ham with Heinz Prepared 


Mustard Potato Salad with Heinz 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Heinz Sweet Gherkins 
I Cup Cakes Iced Coffee 


whole, sound apples; mild, mellow Mustard, ex- 


pertly prepared in the inimitable Heinz way. 


For all these and many other good things 


to eat you only need to go to your grocer. 


Your grocer goes to Heinz. And Heinz goes all Sandwiches of Minced Ham and 


Heinz Stuffed Olives Chopped 


Sandwiches of Tongue with Heinz Mustard Sauce 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans Cold 


around the world to get the materials for you 


Heinz Sweet Mixed Pickles , ; y Devilled Eggs 
Fruit Raisin Cookies and then the Heinz Kitchens do their best. Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 
pe Iced Tea For additional menus and salad recipes, send four cents in stamps for 5 Spice Cake Grap @ Juice Lemonade 


Salad Recipe Book + H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sandwiches of Swiss Cheese and Heinz India Relish Fried Chicken 
Vegetable Salad with Russian Dressing made Sandwiches of Brown Bread and Heinz Apple Butter 
with Heinz Chili Sauce Celery Heinz Stuffed Olives 
3 Heinz Mixed Pickles, Sweet or Sour Macaroons Lady Fingers 
Ice Cream Iced Chocolate 6 Ginger Ale 


© A.J. H. Co. '26. 


57 Varieties of Good Things to Eat 
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Woodward’s fine green eyes were on me 
and he knew that I’d been watching him do 
his famous tipsy dance across the Texan 
meadow. After a while he just walked on, 
and the sensation of a terrific flattery hit 
me in the stomach. The lost dancer, for 
whom theatrical managers and editors 
were hunting, had left his case in my hands 
and was strolling off to climb the rear steps 
of Battery F’s cantonment. The petted 
Voltorno, paid so immensely by his man- 
agers in London and New York, had gone 
in to his cot among the recruits and ser- 
geants who talked about a second lieu- 
tenant’s pay with respect and generally 
believed that all stockbrokers were mil- 
lionaires. I had been magnificently trusted, 
on the strength of nothing, and it charmed 
me. 

Perhaps it charmed me a little more 
acutely because this tall healthy young 
man was something in touch with the flare 
and glow of history. You can find, in shops, 
a few steel engravings with the legend 
“George IV and Signor Voltorno in Hyde 
Park.”’ Although the thing is scarce, be- 
cause the British minister protested in 
1842 that it was indecent for the clown to 
advertise his acquaintance with a king, and 
the first Voltorno, who was a clever adver- 
tiser before Barnum, made a public fuss by 
having the picture bought in and sup- 
pressed. 

You pick these Voltornos up in memoirs 
and in faded photographs of Queen Vic- 
toria’s time, and when the first Voltorno 
died in London, in 1870, it was admitted 
that he was really a mere American who 
began to dance as a sailor on a Bostonian 
brigantine. And Private Woodward’s 
father, when I was small, appeared in pan- 
tomimes brought over from London in a 
roar of advertising, and one night in 1893 
he refused to have the musical show in 
which he did his tricks raise its curtain be- 
cause the great Edwin Booth was dead. 

For three generations some tall man 
named Voltorno had made the triangle of 
London, New York and Paris, swirling in 
muscular dances and contortions, photo- 
graphed in funny dresses, paragraphed in 
newspapers. The second Voltorno turned 
handsprings on the lawn of the White 
House to please Tad Lincoln, and the third 
in 1890 did his dances on a sprained ankle 
rather than disappoint the slim lovely 
Princess of Wales, who had a box that night 
in London. This name, a dancing ghost, 
littered old playbills, appeared on lists of 
artists in huge benefits and charitable 
shows of the profession. 

The Voltornos never spoke from the 
stage, or sang; they clowned and danced. 
They were an emblem of man’s final taste 
in amusement, his wish to be stunned by 
grace, to be made to laugh awhile on his 
course between two shadows. And now this 
last Voltorno was a private in a regiment 
of raw field artillery; the emblem had be- 
come an actual man with too much jaw 
and big, green eyes, who looked like an 
intelligent prize fighter. 

Robinson was still asleep, still flat on his 
face, when I got back to the supply office 
and began to hunt about softly for that 
stale newspaper of last night. The shower 
and a cup of black coffee had cleared my 
head a little, and the column of print, with 
a mussy photograph of Voltorno in his 
clown’s dress from Dance Along, Dearie, at 
the top, was plausibly sensible. Some 
“new facts” had been discovered by the 
detectives who were employed by Jake 
Rosebloom, the theatrical manager, and 
the whole story was now made into a com- 
pact run of statements. Dance Along, 
Dearie, ended its sixteen months in New 
York on April second and Voltorno told his 
manager that he would not go on the road 
with the revue. Rosebloom made no objec- 
tion. He frankly had said to reporters, 
“Vol was an arrogant kind of kid. He has 
lots of money and he don’t have to work if 
he don’t like to.” 
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Then, on April twentieth, Voltorno and 
his wife, with their small son, left the smart 
apartment house in Park Avenue where 
they quietly lived, and informed the clerks 
that they would be gone for a few weeks, 
motoring. They vanished in a taxicab, with 
one trunk on the top, and this was all. It 
was June before Rosebloom worried. He 
wanted his dancing man for a huge new 
revue. After the hue and cry started in 
latter July, a banker testified that Vol- 
torno had withdrawn his account on April 
fourteenth and had arranged the sale of 
some securities. A man worth ninety thou- 
sand dollars had less right to vanish than a 
mere dancer, and a man who vanished with 
his wife and baby was certainly committing 
mystery. 

“The situation,’ said the newspaper, 
“ig rendered more difficult by the lack of 
any good photographs of Mr. Voltorno. His 
last photograph, taken without make-up, is 
one ten years old, a snapshot of the dancer 
when he was attending high school in 
Milwaukee, where he lived for a few years 
with his mother’s father, Benjamin Wat- 
son, a well-known hardware dealer. Mr. 
Voltorno had few intimate friends in his 
profession. He is described as a quiet, self- 
effacing young fellow and his principal 
diversion has always been boxing. 

‘He was married at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church on June 2, 1914, toa 
Miss Helen Bradford, whose acquaintance 
he made in April of that year on a steamer 
returning from England. Miss Bradford 
was the governess of the children of Mrs. 
Philip Lansing Korn, the daughter of 
Col. Beverly Todhunter Gaskell, formerly 
ambassador to Spain. Mr. Korn knows 
nothing about Mrs. Voltorno’s antecedents 
except that she was the orphan daughter of 
a minister in upper New York State. She is 
described as a quiet, handsome young 
woman of above the ordinary height, very 
dark and slender.” 

The account trickled out in a recitation 
of Voltorno’s appearances in reyues and 
musical shows, beginning when he was 
eighteen years old under his father’s wing. 
His father, Joe Voltorno, died in June of 
1916 in Chieago, and the nearest relation 
of the living Voltorno was a far-away 
cousin in Milwaukee, who had not seen 
Booth Voltorno since 1909, and had con- 
tributed her only photograph of him to the 
good cause of Jake Rosebloom’s loud hunt. 
There it all was. 

I had been reading snatches of this story 
for weeks, with just the curiosity of having 
met Voltorno, for those ten minutes of 
1913, in an actress’ dressing room in Lon- 
don, dressed as a tramp. There it all was, 
and the man was safe as a rabbit in a bur- 
row until he should run into somebody who 
knew him, in the jam of East Houston 
Street in San Antonio or on a transport 
crossing to France, where a war was going 
on. He was safe, in the most obvious place, 
you might think, that anybody would have 
looked for a healthy man of twenty-seven 
in the summer of 1917, but nobody had 
thought of it. Why? Well, why do people 
never think of such things? Booth Vol- 
torno had vanished and the newspapers 
were filling space with him. I stood grin- 
ning at the journal until Robinson asked 
in his meek Ohio drawl, behind me, “‘ Found 
a joke?”’ And then, of COUIBES I jumped, 
blushed and gulped. 

“No; I was thinking what rot war po- 
etry is, Robbie.” 

“Yeh?” said Robinson, sitting up on the 
cot. ‘Most poetry is rot, an’ the rest is 
junk. Gimme a smoke. Don’t tell me I 
hadn’t ought to smoke before breakfast 
again, either, ’cause I’ve been doin’ it for 
twelve years an’ nothing’s happened. And 
that,” he drawled, “‘is what generally hap- 
pens when you do things people tell you 
notto. . . . There’ssick call. Go have the 
pill piler look at your hoof some more.” 

I limped up the street and became one of 
the forty or fifty men with sore throats, 


boils or real ailments who lounged under 
trees outside the door of the medical offi- 
cer’s den. This officer was a conscientious, 
effective man, and my foot distressed him. 
That morning its nine new blisters and 
general misery quite upset him. 

“Got any money, son? There’s a doctor 
in town who kind of specializes in this sort 
of thing. His name’s Kendrick. Go and 
get an opinion from him. It’s obviously 
something to do with the nerves. Get 
yourself a pass and go in town and have 
him look at it.” 

I hadn’t any intention of not doing so. 
The infected sole was a torment, and my 
cigarette case held a number of bills, priv- 
ily kept. A man with four hundred dollars 
in ready cash has no safety in the ranks of a 
field artillery regiment. Robinson alone 
knew that I had money, and it was Robin- 
son’s claim on my admiration that, having 
casually opened the case one day, he simply 
helped himself to a cigarette and said noth- 
ing. Like many grammarless persons, he 
was intensely well-bred. The money was 
my business, not his; and in the same way 
it was nobody’s business that a long ugly 
boy who had bad dreams sometimes, once 
told us in a twilight, with his eyes feverish, 
that he had been let out of prison to enlist 
and that he had killed his mother and her 
cowboy lover when he was seventeen. Rob- 
inson merely said, ‘“‘Here’s some quinine, 
son. Don’t tell that where any of these 
chicken-feed. kids’ll hear you.’”’ For the 
same reason, when I told him that I had to 
go to San Antonio, he did not ask ‘“‘ Why?” 
but typed off a pass for me and drawled, 
“Meet me ’bout six on the Plaza an’ I’ll 
take you a good place for supper, kid.” 

“All right. I’ll go in around noon.” 

““You’ve got tons of sense,’’ Robinson 
murmured. ‘Be so hot at noon you'll fry 
gettin’ in town. Go now or wait till sunset. 
This is a broiler.” 

It was a broiler. I gave myself a place 
on the tail of a truck passing through the 
reservation, and, as the driver was sociable, 
he took me all the way to San Antonio 
through flurries of silver dust that caked 
dry on our faded olive shirts and sifted in- 
side our breeches. The driver complained 
loudly that the Quartermaster Corps gave 
him no rest. If he wasn’t running into 
town for one thing, it was another, and 
when he ought to be writing to his wife in 
Brooklyn, they sent him to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton for boxed blankets and uniforms. And 
he hadn’t had a drink in ten days. And he 
hadn’t the money to buy one either. 

In East Houston Street I gave him a sil- 
ver dollar in good repair and presently gave 
five silver dollars to the civilian doctor, 
who said that my foot must be very painful 
and suggested that I walk on it as little as 
possible. But I was now in San Antonio at 
ten in the morning, with full permission to 
stay there until tomorrow. The strange 
motley city’s languid life was all around me 
and I could sit in a hotel’s lobby reading a 
New York paper with electric fans puffing 
coolness at me. Or I could sit on a railing 
of an area and watch the husky military 
policemen tramping to and fro at the end 


of a famous street in which the vice of San 


Antonio was supposed to reside, and didn’t; 
or I could go up and wander around in Fort 
Sam Houston’s park of cool gray houses 
and blowing trees, or do nothing. 

I did nothing then until it was time for a 
civilian luncheon in the dim restaurant of 
the best hotel, where the waiter brought 
me a Chicago newspaper two days old. 
There was little news on the first page, or 
on the second; but the third announced 
at the top, in special type: 

Jacob Rosebloom, of Rosebloom Brothers, 
will pay in cash the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars to anybody who locates Booth Voltorno for 
him. Letters or telegrams should be addressed 


to Mr. Rosebloom at the Variety Theater, 
New York City. 


This struck me as sound advertising. 
And, perhaps, wasn’t the whole thing just 


\ 


floated off. There was Mrs. Vi 
daughter of a clergyman, used to} 
ties, and there were, somehow, t 
man’s fine green eyes. 

“At’s a power of money they 

of,’’ my waiter said, “for ’at danci i 
Ain’t it, sergeant?” 

“More than most people get for | 
a telegram,” I admitted, touched; 
moderation in not rating me a lie 
and began to grope for real ne 
French army in a mass of lies. 
hunting and sipping iced coffee unt) 
the sensation that strikes through t| 
sensitive mental apparatus d{ 
something vibrate in one’s van a 
woman simply grew on my 
seated at the next table, betweumiy 
dows, feeding a tiny child perched 0; 
chair spoonfuls of ice cream. She }; 
me without any idea of a flirtatic 

The lady was watching my 
as I turned pages. It wasn’t my | 
jaw that brought her flickering star 
but the newspaper’s crackling sprea | 
hands. 

She sat, slim and dark, with son| 
of dull drapery flowing down fr} 
little hat to a shoulder of the dar|| 
and watched the journal turn in my | 
If she thought anything about me| 
with that exasperation, and when ¢ 
crossed, hers were full of suppressed 
She fairly loathed me! She wante 
die suddenly, so that she could gr 
newspaper. I was nothing, and wor, 
nothing, a mere hulk of uninteresti) 
and muscle bound in olive cotton th 
pened to have the Chicago newspi 
blushed. Even the red-headed bab 
ing ice cream from its spoon knew 
mother wanted that newspaper. . . 
the baby’s hair was luridly red. Its 
eyebrows were minute arches of re 
on its round face. : | 

After a time I dropped the mo 
my bill and a tip on the waiter’s ti 
clumsily got up. He magnificently 
me my hat with its scarlet cord, ar 
Booth Voltorno-Woodward’s eyes 
that scarlet cord. We were joined 
electricity of understanding. The 
simply took me ten feet to her sid: 
laid the rolled newspaper at her elbe 
ing, “It’s the third page in.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 

I limped out of the restaurant, imr 
pleased with myself, and stood for 
ment in the lobby, half repenting 
had not stopped and talked. I stooi 
trying to fix the precise line of her 
my mind, and the peculiar moven 
the blood under her tinted skin 
colored, looking up at me. In fact, 
aged to inflate myself stupendous 
dling with my hat in the empty lobl 
my egotism rang the changes on thé 
“Thank you.” I worked them int 
admission that she—this slim wor 
signed by Raphael—had trusted n 
ceptions and, damn it, rather liked r 
knew that Woodward’s secret was 
my hands; and that, on the whole, 
thing was much better with me mi 
in it than it had been before, and 
deal else which, stranger, is likely | 
pen to men who have pretty wome 
I beg her pardon—have beautiful 
smile at them, even faintly, when tl 
twenty-seven. It doesn’t matter. A 
I dawdled in the lobby and then d 
along East Houston Street and h 
hair cut, and thought that, althou 
face was merely interesting, my heac 
had a superior outline. I dawdled in 
of drowsy benignity, wabbling alon 
current of dreamy nonsense until 
derstorm crashed on San Antonio ant 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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A breakfast feast 


ANY women down South still remember 
the days of planning and of preparation. 
Much was at stake. 

Barely two months after inauguration, the 
President and his wife were making their first 
official visit to the southern states. To the 
whole of Dixie their welcome was a point of 
honor. 

And so no formal dinner was given for 
Mrs. McKinley by the women of the South, 
no conventional luncheon—but a reception 
such as could be offered only in that land of 
good living: a. breakfast at the old Maxwell 
House in Nashville. 

That the Maxwell House should be chosen 
as the place to receive the First Lady of the 
Land, was natural. There, since the days of 


’ the Civil War, the most distinguished visitors 


had been entertained. Throughout the whole 
of Dixie it was celebrated for its marvelous 
food and its coffee. 

It was natural, too, that breakfast should 
have been selected as the most fitting occa- 
sion. For it was the coffee served to Mrs. 
McKinley on that morning long ago, which 
the many noted guests of the old Maxwell 
House had always praised above all else. 


For many years a special blend of fine coffees 
was used at the old Maxwell House, wonder- 
fully rich and mellow. Those who once tasted 
it could not forget it. They carried the news 
of it to their homes. And many of them took 
steps to secure it for their own tables. 

Long ago this blend became the most popular 
coffee in the cities of the South, from old Mo- 
bile to Louisville, from Memphis to Richmond. 


for the. First Lady of the Land 


It was chosen by the most critical families 
throughout all that land of good living. 


Its fame spread rapidly 


Today, in a few brief years it has taken the 
whole country by storm. One by one Ameri- 
ca’s great cities have been captured by its 
flavor. It has pleased more people than any 
other coffee ever put on the market. 

And the same firm of coffee merchants who 
perfected this blend years ago down in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, still blend and roast it today. 

The same coffee with the same rare good- 
ness that delighted the guests of the old Max- 
well House is now on sale at all better grocery 
stores from coast to coast. 

Its full-bodied richness and mellow fra- 
grance are now offered to you and your family. 
Your first taste will tell you why Maxwell 
House Coffee has pleased so many people— 
why it has become America’s largest selling 
high grade coffee. See what new pleasure it 
brings. Plan now to serve it tomorrow. Your 
grocer has Maxwell House Coffee in the 
famous, sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Nashville, Houston, Jackson- 
ville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


Maxwe Lt House CorFEE 
Tovay —Amenias largest selling high erade coffee 
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to Build This 
NEW ESSEX 


New Designs Were Created, Special 
Machinery Developed and a Special Body 
Plant Erected to Make it Possible 


All-Steel, Clear Vision, New Color 
New Beauty, New Comfort and Distinction 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Windshield Cleaner, 
View Mi 


ear 
Lock (built-in), Radiator Shut- 
ters, Moto-Meter, Combination 
Stop and Tail Light. 


To the vast resources already devoted to 
Essex, a $10,000,000 investment was add- 
ed that this New Essex might be built. It 
included acquirement of new designs, de- 
velopment of special machinery and the 
erection of a special body plant, 18 acres 
in, extent: 


No previous Essex ever aroused so much 
interest, enthusiasm, and comment. New 
thousands daily are learning its brilliant 
and totally new advantages. On every road 
and in every salesroom they are witness- 
ing the abusive tests of a body so strong, 
solid and rigid that distortion, squeaks and 
rattles are as unlikely asina steel building; 
with doors so hung that they will bear the 
full weight of the suspended car without 
springing a hair’s breadth out of true. 


The body, all steel, bolted and riveted, is 
in a new color scheme, and the new and 
exclusive Essex method of construction 
permits the use of a high baked enamel, 
most lustrous and lasting finish. 


On every hand those who know are say- 
ing the finest things we ever heard for any 
car. They tell of a more beautiful Essex, 
more beautifully finished. They praise its 
unweaving, solid, riding ease and com- 
fort; and its smoothness of operation, flash- 
ing performance and pick-up that even 
350,000 owners of previous Essex cars 
never knew. 


This is the peak of Essex achievement. 
Constant improvement of design, and 
manufacturing refinement have made 
every Essex finer than its forerunner. The 
one issue has always been to give greatest 
value for the money. In today’s Essex 
that policy finds fullest expression in both 
chassis and body. 


All Essex-built, the8e exclusive economies 
in quality building carry it to new heights 
of value and a greater leadership than ever 
before. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


To make the New Essex possibleit was necessary to design and build our own 
special body plant. Totally new and different methods of body construction 
require special machinery throughout. Here are the biggest battery of metal 
stamping presses and the biggest enamel baking plant in the world. 

There are more than 5 miles of conveyors. It is the largest body plant in the 
world devoted to the production of a single body. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
me into a moving-picture theater, where I 
went on dawdling. 

This thunderstorm also crashed on Leon 
Springs and rain jarred the roof of F Bat- 
tery’s quarters. Men looked up from the 
blackjack game that began at noon when 
the regimental adjutant announced ‘No 
drill, on account of the heat,” and Robin- 
son, who was dealing, probably said “‘An- 
gels spittin’” as the cards flapped in blue 


gloom. A dozen swift flares of lightning 


brought yells from the men driven in by 
the storm, and then the heart of the display 
swept westward; the rain continued in a 
steady, heavy pelting and became an im- 
promptu shower bath at which nobody 
need wait a turn. The green sky poured 
water on half the battery, and clothes were 
set to soak on steps. Then the rain slacked 
and men went to haul on clean under- 
clothes, to gossip among the cots with sud- 
den vivacity. Some youth started to spar 
with a corporal, who got his nose bloodied, 
and a loud-mouthed tattooed puppy whose 
'name I forget turned a dozen handsprings 


| for the sake of being admired, and was. 


“Pretty slick,’”’ said Robinson. 

“Yeh? You could do better?” 

“Yeh,’’ said Robinson, who had just lost 
fifty dollars, “I could.” 


There was nothing very ostentatious: 


about Robinson’s build. He was small and 
wiry. The tattooed puppy made a chest, 


| stroked a mermaid on his left biceps and 
| said “‘Huh! Yeh?” while some of the older 


enlisted men grinned silently. 

“Yeh,” said Robinson, meekly, “I can 
do ’at twenty times.” 
? : “ec Y eh? ” ‘ 

Robinson said wearily ‘Yeh,’ and pre- 


_ tended to be interested in a scratch on his 


right thumb. Five minutes later he had 
collected bets to the amount of eighty dol- 
lars that he couldn’t do twenty serial hand- 
springs, and five minutes after that he was 
beginning to gather his harvest, including 


_ the tattooed puppy’s watch. Everybody 


was delighted, and the elder enlisted men, 
who had not made bets, were much pleased. 
A big chatter about gymnastic tricks began, 
and in the midst of the noise a boy pointed 
a thumb at Private Woodward, busily 
dressing and shouted, ‘Red can turn cart 
wheels clean down the room. He done it 
other night.” 

The attention of sixty-odd men was now 
flung full on Woodward’s red head and 


| white undershirt. Robinson, jingling silver 


dollars together, studied the young man 


_amiably and drawled, “More’n I could 
| do. Show off, bud.” 


Woodward was nursing fresh trousers up 
his calves, but he suffered, as some of us 
did in that army, from the educated man’s 
dislike of being disobliging or conspicuous. 
He didn’t want to show off—it was a little 


_ dangerous—but he didn’t want to stand 


' off from a common amusement. 


So he 
said “All right’’ and belted his trousers, 
cursing the hour when his great-grandfather, 
Silas Woodward, able-bodied sailor of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, had begun to enter- 
-tain people by doing public tricks with a 
supple body. The crowd cleared a way 
_down the lane between the cots. He poised 
and then spun in cart wheels clear down 
the room, yard after yard, through a whoop 
of honest applause, his bare feet and red 


_ head turning over and over. And then, as 


he came walking back past gaping mouths, 
he saw little Robinson studying him, jin- 
gling the silver dollars in his palm in a slow, 
charming tinkle. 

“Ever work in San Francisco, bud?”’ 

“No,” Woodward lied, ‘‘I never did.’ 

“Kin’ta bad town,” the sergeant drawled, 
and strolled away. 

Meanwhile I was sitting regally in the 
moving-picture palace and watching gray 


. Shadows on the high square of the screen. 


| 


An organist pumped out melancholy pas- 
Sages from German opera when the heroine 
fell into trouble, and only the sense of my 
own nobility just then kept me from laugh- 
ing when the hero died, or whatever he did. 
But the evening was cool when I came out 
of the place, and the wonderful inrush of 
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soldiers from Leon Springs, from the great 
camp beyond Fort Sam Houston and from 
the barracks of Fort Sam Houston’s self, 
choked East Houston Street with its nightly 
spectacle. The fabulous city was flooded, 
after dusk, with an ocean of bodies; and 
Robinson, idling under an arcade of the 
Alamo Plaza, greeted me by drawling, 
“How the shopkeepers goin’ to be sorry 
when this war’s over? I see in the paper 
where ’is manager in New York’s offerin’ 
big money for news of Voltorno.”’ 

“T saw that, Robbie.” 

“Where d’you suppose the fool went to?” 
Robinson lazily wondered. ‘‘Come along— 
or what for? He took his woman along, an’ 
the kid. Of course, he’s got his money hid 
out somewheres safe. Had his wife open 
an account out West ina bank. I saw him 
dance once, out in San Francisco in ’15. 
We was just off the transport comin’ back 
from the islands. Damn if the cheese 
couldn’t dance too!”’ 

“He could dance,’ I said, 
and Where are we going?”’ 

“What you don’t know won’t hurt you, 
babe,” said Robinson, settling his hat. 

He owned San Antonio, having twice 
done a year’s service there. I can’t pretend 
to remember where we went, except that 
we, at one point, walked around an ash 
barrel behind what looked like a theater. 
It was now quite dark. We went up a dirty 
staircase and through a door, and down 
another staircase, with a light hung in a 
cage on one wall and some extremely poor 
drawings on the other. At this next door 
Robinson knocked twice, and a Mexican 
woman who weighed three thousand pounds 
looked through a hole at us. She said ‘‘ Ha! 
Pepito!”’ opened the door and kissed Rob- 
inson on the nose with ardor. The room 
opened into a courtyard, and pepper trees 
were gracefully supporting colored lan- 
terns above a Mexican who was yowling, to 
the tinkling of a guitar: 


“and— 


La vida es suetio, el porvenir mentira ; 
La amistad y el amor mentira son 


while a distinguished smell of stewing 
chicken and other things swarmed in the 
air. Some enlisted men were sitting over 
drinks at tiny iron tables under this arcade 
and looked at us with no curiosity. 

“We'll have two cocktails, Maria,’’ Rob- 
inson told the tremulous mountain; ‘‘and 
then two more, but bring the first two first, 
pronto—and hurry.” 

Maria hurried. That is, she howled at 
someone named Pedro and resumed her 
place by the door. Pedro, who might have 
been ten years old, came with two cocktails 
on a tiny tray. They were wholly admira- 
ble cocktails, not sweet and not too strong. 

“One thousand dollars reward for tellin’ 
his manager where Voltorno’s hid out. 
That’s money! Voltorno,’”’ Robinson pon- 
dered, crossing his knees, “is probably in 
China. Why so much fuss? It’s his business 
where he goes, ain’t it? Unless they can 
prove he’s murdered a mule or somethin’. 
It’s none of their business, bud.” 

‘“‘He’s a big feature, though,’ I said 
with airy placidity; ‘‘and he’s really an 
extraordinary dancer. Athletic, you know. 
Perfect control of himself.” 

““Yeh, a man has to have perfect control 
of himself that can turn cart wheels all 
around the biggest stage on the Pacific 
Coast,”’ the small sergeant. murmured. “I 
saw him do that. It’s his business, 
though, where he is. Pedro! 

But if you don’t quit gettin’ red an’ wrig- 
glin’ your nose whenever anybody says 
‘Voltorno,’ kid, some wise cheese will begin 
to get awful suspicious. He ain’t so smart 
himself, at that. When he came back an’ 
sat in the game again yest’day, I damn 
well knew he’d been runnin’ after you. 
Wet to the skin, he was, and pleased about 
somethin’. And he can’t go turnin’ cart 
wheels for sixty feet even in front of a 
pack of rookies an’ dumb army guys with- 
out havin’ some bright weasel wonder how 
he learned to. It’s his business.” 

I turned my cocktail glass three times 
around and timidly said, ‘“‘Th-thank you, 
Robbie. You’re pretty clever.” 
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“More than some, kid. More than 
some. .. . But,” he drawled, ‘‘the boy’s 
made a mistake. His hair’s red. That’ll 
give him away somewhere. Wait and see. 
He’ll get spotted. It’s his business, but 
some hog’ll earn that thousand yet if he 
can get it. Most people ain’t any respect 
for another man’s business. And ——’’ 

Something clashed beyond the pepper 
tree. The Mexican snapped his face to- 
ward us and said “M. P.!’”’ and we were 
scuttling past the mountainous Maria up 
the staircase, with the other soldiers pant- 
ing at our backs. Five minutes later Robin- 
son and I were serenely strolling on a side 
street that took us back into East Houston 
Street, and thence in dignity to somewhere 
or other in a motor car. Stars glowed above 
San Antonio, and the Texan night lay dra- 
matically on another courtyard, but this 
time a wide one and three-sided, with many 
tables. i 

“This,”’ my guide mentioned, “‘used to 
be a very fair place, but it’s got refined, 
I see. If they uplift Texas any more it’s 
goin’ to be as bad asa Sunday school... . 
Ignatio,”’ he told the waiter, ‘‘do what you 
can for us, and we’ll have fried chicken, 
baked spuds, salad, with garlic, and any- 
thing else there is.”’ 

Ignatio politely brought us something 
liquid that floated in hollowed orange shells, 
in beds of cracked ice. It wasn’t bad, and 
Robinson said, pensively twiddling his 
spoon, “Mrs. Woodward’s good-lookin’, 
ain’t she?” 

“Very!” 

“But too skinny,’ he brooded. 

“No; not at all, Robbie.” 

“She could stand twenty pounds more,” 
he insisted softly, “‘and she ain’t eatin’ 
nothin’. But she’s smart enough to not 
keep lookin’ at us. He ain’t.”’ 

They must be sitting straight behind us. 
I managed not to turn my head as Robin- 
son’s glance passed over my shoulders. The 
courtyard was not sumptuous, after the 
faint illusion caused by colored lamps fixed 
to the wooden gallery had been explored, 
and the very cheap voices of loud women 
trailed in the air. It was wise of Woodward 
to come out here, away from the dangerous 
city, and it would have been wiser not to 
have brought his wife. Some soldiers at 
another table had found an interesting 
point for stares, behind me, and I nerv- 
ously whispered, ‘‘Has she got a dark 
dress on?” 

“She might just as well be wearin’ a gold 
hat an’ ared shirt, son. You don’t see one 
of those more’n once a year—and then she’s 
travelin’ fast, in a big automobile,’’ Rob- 
inson complained. “If she don’t want guys 
to look at her she better chew gum an’ get 
some paint on the map. . . . He’sa lucky 
snake, that fella! . . . Ignatio, we'll have 
some more oranges.” 

The waiter bent over Robinson and said, 
“No, sergeant; come too many people 
now. No’’—depositing plates filled with 
chicken and other dishes on the soiled cloth. 

“All right,” the philosopher drawled; 
“then heave us in a pack of coffee. And 
keep those engineers off from here. I’ve 
had good friends among doughboys, I can 
stand cavalry, but engineers give me the 
dobe itch!” 

Three young engineers and an elderly 
sergeant were settling at a table near us. 
Robinson looked at them wearily and 
wagged his head. I never found out his 
prejudice against engineers before a mili- 
tary order swept me from Texas at the end 
of August, into Arkansas. But he hated 
an engineer, and I suddenly hated one of 
these soldiers, because the fellow said, in a 
loud, entirely brainless voice, “Say, if I 
was on Broadway t’night, I’d be drinkin’ 
champagne!’”’ This was clearly untrue, 
and his empty eyes suggested those metro- 
politan peasants who are usually draped on 
railings of the theatrical boarding houses 
beyond Broadway. He also had an Adam’s 
apple. This was not his fault, but it an- 
noyed me. He was also vigorously scornful 
of the bill of fare, and spoke aloud about 
the restaurants of New York. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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(Continued from Page 71) 
Aw, let it die,’’ one of his friends said. 
‘pgs on hash an’ a schooner was your 
»d, Handsome! Slip me the bottle. I 
Jot see nothin’ looks like an M.P. Slip 
+! 
ist here the waiter dropped a finger on 
marm and said, “‘A lady wants to speak, 
eir.”’ And I limped off to stand beside 
{.. Woodward. 
he Woodwards had chosen a table be- 
il a pillar supporting the gallery and 
ye2in considerable shadow; but the candle 
nthe table, in its cheap silver holder, 
jeted her face and his hair. Eyes glowed 
gs off among the diners under shabby 
ms, and I was, for the second, part of 
mspicuous group. 
) I think you’re pretty reckless,’’ I said. 
But this place was quiet last week,” 
Yodward muttered; ‘‘we were out here.” 
It was Sunday night, though, Booth,” 
beautiful woman said. She looked up 
ttae and told me, “‘I’m leaving tomorrow 
m'ning. I think we have a right to— 
nive our own way, don’t you? He never 
jd his profession, and he has other things 
can do. It was my idea. Do you see 
ything wrong with it?” 
No,’ Isaid; “‘but it’s a little risky. An 
isimed name a 
Tt was my great-grandfather’s real 
ae,’ Woodward said. He dug a spoon 
4) some pudding and angrily murmured, 
ather made me take it up. I hate the 
ll of a theater! We wanted to get away 
tn the whole thing. Anyhow 23 
It’s fortunate that there aren’t many 
Nw Yorkers in the regiment,”’ I said. 
‘Yes, that’s lucky. And then,” he 
mined, ‘‘who’d ever think of a clown en- 
‘ing? It isn’t natural. That 
binson’s a remarkable person, isn’t he?”’ 
‘Yes,’ I said. ; 
“heir funny, silly story was all plain 
jugh. They wanted not to be Mr. and 
s. Voltorno. That was simple. But I 
aed on the pillar beside her dark veil 
‘| wondered about chances. If his hair 
sn’t so red, and he didn’t move with the 
ldnpuished grace of a tomcat after spar- 
“7s, it might do. 
‘It’s all a chance,” he said, nursing a 
/arette. 
‘T wish you luck,’”’ I mumbled. 
de needed luck. I had turned and was 
‘ing toward Robinson, gloomy at our 
ile, when the four engineers all swung 
ir heads and the loud fellow said vio- 
«tly, “Yeh! I know what I’m talkin’ 
ut! Ain’t I woiked at the Va- 
ty when he was i 
“You’re crazy, Handsome. 
) doin’ in the Army?” 
The woman at my elbow panted. It had 
ene. This was a stage hand or a chorus 
from some show at the Variety, in New 
irk. He was standing up, too, and the 
ssineers were 
sting. The old 
sgeant had a 
varette halted 
ar his mouth. 


he 


What’d he 


“But — that’s 
rn! Ain’t Iseen 
ili 


“Ah, you’re 
zy!” said his 
rend. “What'd 
\Itorno be doin’ 
| the Army? 
”s off some- 
iere they can’t 
aft him, like 
them rich 
ys. He ge, 
(abut it’s 
Im”? 

Robinson 
lirnedin his 
‘air and said, 
eekly, across 
e ten feet that 
rted us, “Hey, 
‘be, your ice 
eam’s runnin’ 
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nex’ week,”’ and his voice summoned me 
back to him. I limped dizzily around a 
loose chair and sank back at my place. 
All the engineers stared at me. 

“T think,’”’ Robinson drawled, ‘‘ Jack had 
better get his hair dyed or somethin’. Is 
him and Minnie goin’ to get married, d’you 
think?” 

His heel brushed my lame foot. I said 
briskly, ‘‘ Yes, guess so.” 

Robinson licked ice cream from his spoon 
and never glanced at the engineers staring 
at us. His voice was mournful and steady, 
faintly rising: ‘‘ Well, her folks got a good 
business. But her old man ain’t goin’ to be 
so damn joyful over havin’ a prize fighter 
in the fam’ly. An’ Jack’s dumb,” he said 
in a more confidential way; ‘honest now, 
would you like to think you looked like a 
lousy dancin’ actor? Gee! Iffolks told me 
I looked like this Voltorno, I’d swing on 
’em. ’Stead of that, Jack’s proud of it. 
Nice fella, but dumb.” 

“Yeh,” I said dazedly, “‘dumb.” 

The men at the next table were silent. 
After a little the loud person slowly set- 
tled into his chair. His friend muttered, 
“You was goin’ to make a thousand dol- 
lars easy money! Yeh!” and there was a 
snicker circling. 

“T bet,’ Robinson went on listlessly, 
“that some yap’ll telegraph this boy in 
New York that he’s located this Voltorno. 
’N’ then Jack’ll have to get his old man 
down from St. Louis to swear he’s him, an’ 
Lord knows what. If I was him I’d grow a 
mustache and clip my hair short. Honest, 
Billy, you. ought to tell him to do that. 
You’re a good friend of his. He’ll get in 
some kind of trouble. And Minnie’s folks 
won’t like that neither. They ain’t any 
too strong for him. Pay the bill, 
kid.” 

I was sweating immensely in the cool 
night, and the sweat chilled on me when 
the men at the next table stirred. Then she 
drifted alongside us and said, as we started 
to rise, ‘Sit still, boys. We’re leavin’. See 
you next week?” 

‘Sure,’ Robinson steadily drawled. 
“See you next week, Minnie. Don’t forget. 
S’long.”’ 

She vanished with a smile, and the en- 
gineers turned their faces after her. I 
snapped a glance behind me. The dancing 
man had disappeared while she held the 
stare. His light feet had taken him through 
a doorway under the gallery and he met his 
wife again somewhere on the hidden road- 
way outside the courtyard. I lighted a 
cigarette and wished that the waiter would 
bring our bill. 

“Nice girl,’’ Robinson said, “but kind of 
a fool. What she ought to do, Bill, is to 
eatch some rich fella from N’Orleans or 
some place. They come over to Corpus 
Christi. . . . Well, Jack’s got a good dis- 
position.” 


Flathead Lake, Montana 
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A man from the next table leaned toward 
us and asked with deep civility, “Hey, 
fella, that red-headed guy ——”’ 

ce Yeh? ” 

“‘T heard you sayin’ he was a fighter.” 

“Yeh. He joined on last year for the 
Mexican blow-out. Name of Jack Clancy. 
Pretty slow on his feet, but better’n most. 
They had detectives and all out at the outfit 
today ’cause some fool took him for this 
Voltorno and went and told the p’lice. 
This Voltorno,’”’ Robinson said, ‘is a lot 
bigger. I saw him dance a lot in San Fran- 
cisco when he was there. He’s near six feet 
Jack’s only five foot nine.” 

The loud youth with the Adam’s apple 
said loudly, ‘‘ Yeh, that’sso! Yeh! As soon 
as that fella stood up, you could see he’s 
shorter than Voltorno. And he don’t look 
so much like him neither. Better lookin’.”’ 

Robinson said ‘‘ Yeh?”’ in the tone of one 
losing interest in some very trivial question, 
and got up. When we were in a car, loiter- 
ing back to the muddled lights of San An- 
tonio, he said again, “‘Yeh! People can’t 
mind their own business.” And that was all 
he said. We played poker for the rest of the 
night in the house of a retired quarter- 
master sergeant, and at dawn were bump- 
ing into the camp at Leon Springs in a big 
machine loaded with sleepy soldiers. Re- 
veille sounded just as we were strolling 
across the meadow, and there came the 
strange shuffling thunder of the regiment’s 
awakening. Shoes beat on wood and voices 
roused into the hum of daylight. 

Then Robinson said, ‘“‘ Tell that ape not 
to come and be grateful round me.” 

‘Why shouldn’t he be, Robbie?’”’ 

“Tt’s just a matter of principle. I hate 
seein’ guys muss with another’ person’s 
business,’’ Robinson yawned; “especially 
when there’s a lady mixed upinit. . . 
And tell him to have his hair clipped.”’ 

I never did. At breakfast Private Wood- 
ward’s head was a shorn waste in the mess 
hall of the battery, and his mustache was 
following the line of his mouth before a 
military order snatched me northward on 
the twenty-third of August. Once in 1923 
a theatrical friend of mine told me that 
someone told him that the last Voltorno 
had been seen in Paris on the night of the 
Armistice, with one arm in a sling, watch- 
ing the crowd from the steps of a hospital. 
A man was sure it was Voltorno, but prob- 
ably nobody wonders what became of him 
now. In 1924, though, I was being driven 
down a hillside on the Pacific Coast, to- 
ward a city where Broadway is just an 
apparition of the films, and a car ground 
up past ours with a man driving rapidly 
and three red-haired children swarming in 
the rear seat. He nodded to my hostess, 
didn’t see me and was gone. 

“Nice fellow,’’ she said, “‘and has the 
nicest wife!” 

“Old family out here?” I asked. 

ss) OEY LOM! 
They’re newcom- 
ers. From Mil- 
waukee, really. 
She’s very lovely, 
and he’s most 
amusing. But he 
doesn’t danceand 
they won’t be at 
the party tonight. 
A pity! I’m sure 
you’d like her!” 

“T did,” I said, 
and then changed 
that—‘“‘I’m sure 
I would. She 
had wonderful 
eyes.” 

Fos U tyes hie 
wasn’t in the 
car!”’ 

“Tt’s not my 
business,’”’ I said 
vaguely, andthus 
increased the gen- 
eral belief that 
writers are 
slightly mad, be- 

‘sides being ab- 
surd, 
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allowed to carry it before I sent away for it. 
The law doesn’t prevent my keeping it in 
my room, in my suitcase, does it?”’ 

““No,”’ Jeb said. ‘“‘ We ain’t as unreason- 
able as that.” 

“‘What’s that other book—the Bible?” 
Marley was only making conversation now; 
the purpose of his errand had been fully 
accomplished. 

“Yes, suh,” the sheriff told him, and 
looked at it affectionately. ‘‘Man that has 
two books—the Bible and a dictionary— 
sure gets a lot of good readin’. Sitting here, 
sometimes I study one, sometimes the 
other. The Proverbs of Solomon now, I can 
read them over and over and get something 
new out of them every time. That old boy, 
he had a rule for every problem, and those 
rules haven’t been bettered, not up to 
today. Yes, suh, he sure had wisdom, that 
old feller did.” 

Marley came to his feet, not forgetting 
the crick in his back, and the sheriff re- 
marked idly, ‘‘Hope you’re enjoying our 
little city, Mr. Marley.” 

“Oh, yes.” Marley thought it might be 
well to emphasize the morality of his con- 
duct. ‘‘The oil developments make it lively 
enough daytimes,”’ he said, “but it’s dull 
evenings for a fellow that doesn’t play 
cards. It would be a good burg if it had 
first-run pictures.” 

“Tarsus didn’t have first-run pictures, 
and Tarsus wasn’t no mean city,” the 
sheriff smiled. 

“Tarsus? I don’t believe I ever heard 
of it.” 

‘It’s some distance off,’’ Jeb said. “‘Good 
evenin’, Mr. Marley. Sorry I couldn’t fix 
you up 

He had lifted his feet comfortably to the 
edge of the open lower drawer of his desk 
as Marley went out, and was reaching for 
the dictionary. 

When Herb Yelton, the young deputy 
sheriff, came in from the street a few min- 
utes later the book was still open on the 
sheriff’s knees. 

Jeb raised his eyes and said mildly, ‘‘’Lo, 
Herb. What’s a spigot?” 

“A spigot?” the youth repeated. His 
eyes traveled to the set bowl. “‘ Why, it’s a 
tape 

“Uh-huh. That’s exactly what it is some 
places. But in other places they call it a 
faucet. Most always they call it a faucet up 
in Boston.” 

ee Why? ” 

“Why do they call a gallery a piazza?’’ 
The sheriff tossed the dictionary back on 
his desk and remarked with seeming irrele- 
vance: ‘“‘No importance as I know of. 
Folks don’t have to tell the truth about 
what part of the country they come from 
if they don’t want to.” 

Yelton had a subject of his own that he 
wanted to bring up, and he did it with some 
heat. 

“Say, sheriff,” he said, “they’re talking 
around that Trav Sloan, right out in public 
a little while ago, called you an old fuddy- 
duddy.” 

“Well, well!”? Lawler commented plac- 
idly. ‘“‘That’s too bad, ain’t it? ’Course 
you and I know it, but we hate to realize 
it’s getting public thataway.” 

“Ain’t you going to do anything about 
it? Are you going to let that fool shoot off 
his mouth ——” 


“You’re careless with your definitions 
’ 


Herb; he’s no fool,” Jeb protested. “And 
there don’t seem to be anything we can do 
about his talking kind o’ loose. Except, 
mebbe, remember what old Solomon said. 
‘Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit?’ 
says Solomon. ‘There is more hope of a 
fool than of him.’ Did you get those 
jury summonses all served?” 


Moving up the street slowly, as befitted 
one suffering from lumbago, George Marley 
looked at his watch. He had ample time, 
even allowing for a few delays. He could 
get to the lonely spot on the shore of Coyote 
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Lake, which he had indicated to McAllister 
on the rough map he had sent him, by three 
o’clock if —— 

In that thought lay both the contin- 
gencies he could not foresee. When he came 
to the abandoned road leading off toward 
the lake—the road that nobody used since 
the newer road at the other end of the lake 
was built and whose entrance from the 
main highway to Campton was stony, so 
that there would be no tire marks to show 
that any automobile had entered the thick 
growth that hid it—it was necessary that 
nobody else should be on the main road in 
either direction to see him turn into it. 

That was the first contingency. The 
other was the letter he had sent McAllister 
two days ago, containing the map, and he 
had already planned a certain way to find 
out about that in time to take no chances if 
McAllister did not have it with him. 

Marley went to a garage and hired a 
flivver. He drove it to the Travelers’ Hotel 
and went up to his room. When he came 
out he had an inconspicuous bundle which 
he tossed on the seat beside him. It con- 
tained an old pair of number-ten shoes, a 
fifteen-inch square of very thin oiled silk 
and the porous plaster. 

Swinging in a holster that hung beneath 
his left armpit, and concealed by his coat, 
was a loaded automatic—the same one he 
had used so swiftly and accurately when he 
killed the Chicago bank messenger and Mc- 
Allister wounded the officer who was with 
him. That had been fast work and a clean 
get-away, that forenoon in Chicago, due 
to Marley’s clever planning, with nothing 
overlooked. 

They had stolen the car in which they 
fled—stolen it only twenty minutes before 
the shooting. With the hue and cry far 
behind them they had deserted it less than 
ten minutes after the holdup, in front of a 
block-wide office building. It was during 
that eight or nine minutes, while Marley 
calmly drove the car in a manner to attract 
no attention, and McAllister, in the rear 
seat of it, cut open the money bag and got 
out their loot, that the incident occurred 
which today was to culminate in McAl- 
lister’s death. 

There had been, in the bag, twenty-one 
one-thousand-dollar bills and twelve one- 
hundred-dollar bills, all disappointingly 
crisp; in a day of rum runners’ cash tolls 
there are in easy circulation any number of 
thousand-dollar notes, but they are old, 
dirty and unidentifiable. Brand-new bills 
of that description are hard to pass with- 
out suspicion. 

McAllister, as he dropped the bag to the 
floor of the car, cursed nervously over the 
freshness of the currency, then leaned over, 
as had been agreed, and unostentatiously 
stuffed his share into Marley’s pocket. 

“Twelve hundreds,” he said. ‘‘Six for 
each of us. Twenty-one grands. Can’t split 
that two ways. Here’s ten. I’ll whack the 
odd one with you later, Right?” 

“Right,” Marley almost automatically 
replied, as he brought the car to a stop, his 
eye on a traffic officer at the next corner. 
Without haste, he and McAllister got out, 
entered the office building, and at once sep- 
arated, leaving it by different doors on two 
streets. Each already knew where the other 
was going, and by what route, and the name 
by which he would be known when he 
reached his destination. 

Ata lunch room where he had checked it 
at breakfast time, Marley retrieved his 
suitcase. Twenty minutes later he was 
quietly leaving town, one of many suitcase- 
bearing passengers in a motorbus. So thor- 
oughly had his plans been made that he 
reached Monita two days later quite with- 
out incident. His selection of Monita for 
himself and an Oklahoma town for McAI- 
lister had been wise; in oil-field towns there 
is always a floating population which legiti- 
mately does not explain too fully the busi- 
ness that brought it there; a stranger who 
says he is looking into oil leases is neither 


expected to go into details nor does he 
arouse much curiosity. 

In the nerve strain of the get-away mo- 
ment Marley had said ‘‘Right!” to Mc- 
Allister’s suggestion, but before ever he 
reached the lunch room he had begun to 
accumulate cold anger. He had planned the 
robbery and worked out all the details of 
their escape. His was the brain that made 
it all possible. Yet McAllister had kept that 
odd thousand. At the moment of the divi- 
sion it had not occurred to Marley that by 
means of the hundred-dollar bills McAllister 
could have split evenly. 

And it appeared, when Marley saw the 
newspapers, that McAllister was also a 
bungler, for the officer accompanying the 
bank messenger, the man it was McAllis- 
ter’s job to kill, had been only wounded. 
Desperately wounded, to be sure, but he 
had recovered consciousness. If he should 
ever see his assailants, perhaps he could 
identify them. 

A bungler—and a trimmer! And Marley 
also believed, from little symptoms during 
that brief ride together, that McAllister was 
deficient in nerve. If caught, a competent 
third degree might make him squeal. 

All this built up a convincing argument 
for what Marley had decided to do, and 
back of it was plain, primitive greed and the 
nonexistence—except so far as fear of conse- 
quences causes it to exist—of the reputed 
honor among thieves. Why, when Marley 
had done all the planning and the only effi- 
cient work, should McAllister have as 
much of the proceeds as he? 

In the money belt now around Marley’s 
waist was ten thousand dollars. It ought 
to be more than twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars. It could be. 

When he had been ten days in Monita he 
had his plan worked out. He wrote Mc- 
Allister, cautiously implying that in this 
vicinity was opportunity to steal an oil- 
company pay roll without great risk. He 
advised McAllister to come to Campton, 
and when he knew he had reached there 
wrote him to come this afternoon for dis- 
cussion of the proposed job to a point on 
the shore of Coyote Lake, where hardly 
anyone ever went except in the duck- 
shooting season. 

He had studied the terrain minutely. He 
knew just what place on the shore best 
fitted the scheme he had in mind, and he in- 
structed McAllister where to conceal his 
hired car and how to reach it. That was 
why he had been forced to draw a map. 

Approaching the place where the aban- 
doned road left the highway, Marley slowed 
down to allow a car far ahead of him to pass 
out of sight. He swung into the byway and 
almost instantly was lost to any possible 
view from the main thoroughfare. He drove 
a quarter of a mile—as far as the path re- 
mained stony. Slowly and carefully he 
turned the car so that it headed toward the 
road. 

He opened his package then and got out 
the oiled silk and the porous plaster. He 
took off his shoes, which were number 
eights, and put on the tens. He left the 
path and went through the underbrush, so 
that he approached the appointed place of 
meeting from along the shore. McAllister 
was already there. 

Marley said fretfully, as he came within 
easy speaking distance, “‘What in thunder 
are you doing here? I’ve been looking all 
over for you. This isn’t the place I marked 
on that map.” 

“The hell it isn’t!’’ McAllister growled. 
“You said come where these three trees 
are, right here on the bank.”” He dug down 
into a breast pocket and produced the letter 
with the map, in the envelope in which it 
had been sent. 

That took care of the second unforesee- 
able contingency. Ignorant of the where- 
abouts of that incriminating letter in his 
handwriting, Marley would not have dared 
to go ahead. Now there was no reason for 
further delay. 
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Simulating startled suspicion, he looke 
past McAllister out into the lake. “No 
who do you suppose that is?”’ he exclaime 
and McAllister turned quickly to loo} 
Marley shot him neatly in the back of ¢} 
head. 

He went about what he had to do swift] 
but methodically. First he put on a pair, 
gloves, to take no chances with finger print; 
McAllister had a pistol on him, of courst 
and Marley did not touch it. He wey 
through the dead man’s pockets and too 
what money there was—all of it except th 
silver—a little more than two hundred do) 
lars. He found the letter he had sent My 
Allister at Oklahoma inviting him to com 
here, and scowled angrily; not for a mg 
ment had he supposed the fool would hay 
kept that letter so long. Everything els. 
save that and the money he restored to th. 
pockets. He took that old letter and th| 
newer letter with the map, and their en 
velopes, and tore them.into bits, which h 
stuffed into the bottom of his own holt 
beneath his automatic. 

He knew McAllister would have the bi 
bills in a money belt exactly like the one hy 
himself wore, because he himself ha 
bought them both at the same time. He go. 
the belt off and the money out—eleve) 
one-thousand-dollar notes. Temporarily h, 
put them into his pocket. | 

In a thicket he stripped to the waist, re 
moved his, own money belt and got mal 
thousand dollars out of it. He took thos 
ten bills, the eleven thousand that MeAl| 
lister had been carrying and the tw 
hundred-dollar bills that had been in McA] 
lister’s pocket, and carefully folded then 
in the square of oiled silk. When he hat 
them properly distributed, they possess 
very little thickness. With the oiled sill | 
under it, he adjusted the porous plaster ti 
his back, warming it with his hands an 
meticulously smoothing it. 

He still had in his own pockets wi hun 
dred and eighty dollars—just about thi! 
amount he had mentioned to Travis Sloar | 
and the sheriff. 

He dressed carefully. From a pocket | 
got stout cord. He tied his money belt anc | 
his gloves to his pistol holster, winding it SC 
that the automatic could not fall out. The 
scraps of the incriminating letters wer 
beneath the weapon, and water could be 
depended upon to destroy them. | | 

McAllister’s unfastened money belt he 
left where it was—it must be obvious | 
whoever discovered the body that robbery 
had been the motive. He stepped boldly t 
the shore, letting his number-ten shoes 
make easily measured footprints wherevel 
they would in the moist earth, and tossed 
the pistol-weighted holster, money belt and. 
gloves out into the lake. Long since he had, 
determined that the water at this point was| 
deep and the bottom of soft mud. 

As methodically as one might check off a 
list of errands that he had been given to do, 
Marley now went over what he had accom- 
plished. He saw to it that he had left noth- 
ing save what he had intended to leave. He 
retraced his steps to his car. Before he 
reached it he had come to stony ground, 
where footprints no longer showed. 

He changed back into his own shoes and 
concealed the number tens beneath a pile 
of stones. He drove his flivver to a point 
near the highway, left it while he spied in 
each direction to see that no other car ap- 
proached, and then rapidly emerged. For 
an instant, as he came out of the bypath, 
his heart pounded; a car could have | 
into sight in the few seconds since he had 
looked, but none had. 

In Campton he parked his car and at the 
desk of the Central House asked for Mr., 
Joseph Kistler. 

“He isn’t in his room. I don’t think I've 
seen him since dinner,” the clerk said. 

“T’ve got an appointment with him: 
here,’ Marley told him. ‘He wrote me, 
asking me to meet him at four o’clock.” 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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MADE BY 
*SANFORD MILLS: 
SANFORD, MAINE 
he Luxuriqus 
Mohair Velvet 
(pholstery 


SECLEZTon 


THIS LABEL 
IDENTIFIES THE 
GENUINE FABRIC 


CHASE VELMO 


is made in a variety of qualities adapted 
to the most expensive as well as moderate 
priced motor cars. Among those using 
this perfected Mohair Velvet are: 


CADILLAC. In custom built models. 

DODGE. De Luxe Sedan. 

ELCAR. All closed models. 

GARDNER. Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 
Sedans and Broughams. 

JORDAN. All closed models. 

KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes. 

LINCOLN. Optional equipment in both 
standard and custom models. 

MARMON. Optional in all closed models. 

NASH. All Nash four-door enclosed cars and 
the Advanced Six Victoria. 

REO. De Luxe Sedan. 


STEARNS-KNIGHT. Optional equipment 
in all enclosed models. 

STUDEBAKER. Standard equipment of 
Standard Six Sedan and Country Club Coupe; 
Special Six Victoria, Brougham and Sedan; 
Big Six Club Coupe; 5 Passenger Sedan; 
7 Passenger Sedan and Berline. 

STUTZ. Optional equipment in all “Safety 
Chassis” closed models. 


VELIE. Royal Sedan. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT. Standard 
in all Great Six enclosed 
cars. 


VELMO ~ the Aristocrat of Upholstery 
Fabrics —in All “Great Sixes” 


Many unusual refinements distinguish Willys-Knight Great Six en- 
closed models, among them luxurious upholstery of rich, soft-toned 
VeLMO—the perfected Mohair Velvet. 

Here is a noteworthy achievement in the creation of fine closed car 
interiors — made possible through the use of 
this unrivaled fabric which gives Willys- 
Knight owners an additional reason for their 
pride and pleasure in the car of their choice. 


CHASE VELMO, a Perfected Mohair are 
Unsurpassed for Closed Car Upholstery 
eMlade by 
SANE One ee Me Lisle Se SAN FO - REDe MOA INE 


L. C. Cuast & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ Boston 
NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Free on request an interesting booklet, ‘‘A Glimpse Inside’’ 


| VELver MOuair 
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Rub 
a few 
drops 
on your hand 


SS 


CEES 


See how this new 


TEXACO GASOLINE vaporizesé 


Texaco is dry in an instant, and gone, with the sensation of 


Sse ANE RZ SENS cs sears TE AES 


cold that marks its quick evaporation. Try this test on your 
own hand. You can see the new volatility of Texaco, and fee/ 
it. And you can do this with the utmost safety as there is no 


poison in Texaco, and no injurious effects can come from con- 
tact with it. The rapidity with which a gasoline vaporizes is 
the criterion of its engine performance. 


cA NEWoand BETTER 
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And in the engine, too— 


Texaco vaporizes completely at a lower temper- 
ature. It forms a dry gas in the manifold and equal- 
izes cylinder distribution. 


SEL EE eR eS, 


The easier start, quicker acceleration, reduced 
crankcase dilution, increased mileage and freedom 
from fouled spark plugs or carbon—all these are 
the results of complete manifold vaporization. 


The new Texaco is different from any other 
-_ motor gasoline on the market. The test of evapora- 
tion on your hand shows that it is different. The 
low boiling point, low end point and perfectly bal- 
anced distillation range—lower at every point than 
government specifications—prove that it is different. 


EEN 


The wew and better Texaco Gasoline, uniform 
always, with an exceptional anti-knock quality 
achieved without the addition of chemicals or pot- 
sons, is as safe to handle as any ordinary gasoline. 


SENTRA OR NES 


| Texaco has given the country’s motorists a su- 

 perior fuel. The public now knows that there zs a 
difference in gasolines. Its appreciation of the good 
qualities is shown in the greatly increased sales of 
this zew and detter gasoline from Texaco pumps 
everywhere. 


The difference between Texaco and other gasolines 
is largely one of wetness and dryness 


DRY 
The new Texaco vapor- 
izes completely. It 
forms a dry gas—a per- 
fect mixture of gaso- 
line vapor and air, 
which provides an 
even flow of fuel and 
power to every cylin- 
der. 


éwet gas is an atom- 
i:d mixture of gasoline 
\por with liquid drops * 
Craw gasoline. These 
Cops, separating at 
‘ery manifold bend, 
tult in uneyen distri- 


ttion and flooded cyl- 
ijers, 


The Texas Company, always’ active 
in the development of. high grade 
petroleum products, was also the first 
to provide a better motor oil, the 
zs clean, clear, golden Texaco Motor 
= . - . ta). 
3 Oil, free from the dark impurities 
ms that produce carbon. 
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February 2, 1926, 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Fifteen years ago last October, (October 10th, 
1910) to be exact, I stepped into the office of the De- 
troit Ddison Company to pay my first electric bill. As 
I turned from the cashier's window a young lady stopped 
me a moment to show me somethirg new. It was an elec- 
tric iron, called a "Hotpoint". She explained that an 
electric iron was a novelty costing four times what the 
treacherous sad-irons cost, but the company mamfactur- 
ing the "Hotpoint" would absolutely guarantee this iron. 


I am sure that you will smile when I tell you that 
the price she quoted represented to me two pairs of 
theatre tickets. Being a bride, I could easily deny my- 
self two shows; and so I considered myself a real house- 
wife and made this purchase. : 


It is the only iron I ever bought and it has ironed 
all of the early linen supply into the discard. It has 
responded to the quick. cell of fresh bonnet strings and 
tomorrow it will again freshen those same babies'»middy 
blouses. 


Is that not a record of which you msy be proud? It 
is now.tarnished, but gripping it are splendid memories; 
and it has been, indeed, my best servant. 


<= e ; ‘ he a "4 Sincerely, : 
l Jere Man. Shot Tile he New H , S I 
Mrs. Milan’s old Hotpoint : sales : T ew Hotpoint Super-Iron 
Mrs. Th J, Milan, 
Iron, purchased in 1910 B15 Waskinetonzina., Only $6.00 (Model R is $5.00) 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Ask Seven Million Women 


OU’LL get answers like the above. For seven million women are expe- 
riencing the same satisfaction—some with even older Hotpoint irons. 


Yes, Hotpoint irons were good even 22 years ago, when the first ones 
were made. But today’s Hotpoints are far better. The present Model R, 
which sells for only $5.00, is wonderfully improved over the Hotpoint 
Mrs. Milan bought 16 years ago. 


And only the new HOTPOINT SUPER-IRON can give you all these ad- 
ditional features: [1]:the patented CALROD heating element, cast in 
solid iron — practically indestructible and more efficient; [2] the com- 
fortable Thumb Rest (patented) which rests your wrist and [3] the ex- 
clusive hinged plug that saves the cord. 


Look for the name Hotpoint on electric irons, curling irons, toasters, percolators, grills, 
cookers, waffle irons, heating pads, heaters, ranges, water heaters, etc. It is an assurance 
of many long years of satisfaction. At electric light companies’ and dealers’ everywhere. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO.,., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
New York « Boston + Atlanta - Cleveland + St. Louis - Salt Lake City 
Seattle - Portland - Los Angeles + San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Only the 
Hotpoint Curling Iron 


has a shield which opens 
parallel to the heated wav- 
er rod, gripping the hair 
evenly for the full length 
of the rod. It makes per- 
fect curls or waves—with 
a professional touch. Price Turn the knob bac 
~ untoasted side is plac 


$5.00; with drying comb, : x . a : te placed 
$5.75. Other models from the glowing element. Be 
$2.95 up. > . nickeled. Price $8. 
6 cS 
Co. ae 


Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaste 
Toasts two large slices of bread 
once. When the ebonized knob: 
turned, the tray opens « 
the slice automatical! ly rev 


= 192 Also a new, popular- pric 
PE. g. A. Toast-Over model, only $6.00 


D’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 


: SS ‘ Fe q i Ls 
CTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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t's most that,’’ replied. the clerk. 
¥]] probably be in.” 

farley turned toward the chairs that 
zed the sidewalk just outside the door, 
1 seemed to have an afterthought and 
t<ped back. 

This Mr. Kistler—is he an oil man?” 
sked. 

I don’t know. He didn’t say. Hasn’t 
1 here but two-three days.” 

He wrote he wanted to see me about 
elease,”’ Marley said. “‘ When he comes 
vill you point me out to him? We don’t 
sw each other by sight.” 

or more than an hour Marley sat con- 
uously in front of the hotel. Twice he 
it in to inquire if anything had been 
vd of Kistler. The second time he said: 
ve got to get back to Monita. When he 
-es in tell him I waited all the afternoon 
nim, will you? Marley isthename.”’ The 
sk made a note of it. “Tell him if he still 
ts to see me, to drop me a line, or 
ne.” 

As soon as he comes in, Mr. Marley.” 
he flivver made good time back to 
laita. Marley, as he drove, went over in 
ind, again and again, the things he had 
e and all the possibilities of things left 
Fone. 

he program had moved exactly accord- 
ito plan. He had not overlooked any- 
ig. His chest expanded a bit with the 
le that all creative craftsmen feel in 
» and original artistry. 

‘hat evening he spent watching a game 
‘takeless rummy in the Travelers’ Hotel 
sor. The following day he did precisely 
f things he had been doing every day 
he he had been in Monita, except that he 
bx pains not to get out of sight, for very 
it, of people who knew him, and men- 
ied occasionally the twinges of lumbago. 
ly that evening came the summons that 
jaer or later he expected. 

policeman, not in uniform, came up to 
i where he sat in the hotel office and said, 
duld you come over and see the marshal, 
1, Marley?”’ Adding, for the benefit of 
sners, “‘Something about a permit you 
‘asking for.” 

farley acquiesced smilingly. As they 
ised out of the hotel, he saw two officers, 
phad been waiting outside and now went 
| Things were moving fast, now they had 
to going, and he was glad of it. His 
=m would be searched in his absence. 
he city marshal, in his office, demanded 

‘antly and harshly, “What happened to 
( Kistler?” 

“he regular opening. They were all alike, 
i7 cops and hicks, in the way they started. 
tley had come unscathed through the 
Id degrees of real detectives; matching 
WS with this countryman was almost 
using. 
ie responded, unhesitatingly, with just 
I proper shade of puzzlement: 
“Happened to who? Oh, Kistler! If you 
ran why didn’t he keep a date with me or 
)yne me, I don’t know. I haven’t heard 
y.” It seemed suddenly to come to him 
lt this question from a policeman was 
i and he asked, “‘ What’s that man 


arta 


stler got to do with a pistol permit? The 
}iff said he wouldn’t give it to me.’ 
} ‘No good, Marley!’ the marshal 
‘spped. “We've found him.” 
‘Who? What do you mean?” 
‘Sloan ignored these questions, of course. 
leaned forward, sternly staring, and 
t-ust out his jaw in the professional police- 
manner. All alike, they were. All 
tnking they were smart enough to run a 
bilying bluff and get away with it. 
e demanded, ‘‘ What time did you leave 
ote Lake?” 
“Coyote Lake?’’ Marley promptly re- 
fated. “I haven’t been to Coyote Lake.” 
‘Nothing doing. You were seen—and 


‘T haven’t been out of this town today.” 
‘Not today—yesterday.”’ 

“I didn’t go to Coyote Lake yesterday. 
ent to Campton. I had an appointment 
th this Kistler. . . Say, who has 
fen found? What’s the idea?”’ 


= 
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The marshal, still with that overbearing 
assumption of knowing it all, shifted to a 
new lead: ‘‘What’s Kistler’s business?’’ 

“Oil leases, I suppose. I don’t know that, 
but I sort of took it for granted. I got a 
letter from him saying he understood I was 
looking into oil leases.”’ 

“Where is it—that letter?’”’ 

“Why—lI threw it away. There wasn’t 
anything in it except that he wanted me to 
come see him at four o’clock—just a few 
lines.” 

“See if he’s got a gun, Tom,” the marshal 
commanded, and the officer at Marley’s side 
competently patted all possible places of 
weapon concealment. ‘‘I’ll search him,”’ 
Sloan said. 

“What for?’’ demanded Marley. 

“How much did Kistler have in his 
money belt?”’ 

Marley held out his arms from his body. 
“T get you now,” he said. ‘‘Somebody’s 
held up this Kistler, and I was known to be 
looking for him. Go to it. But I tell you, 
chief, I haven’t been out of town today— 
and if he’s been here, I haven’t seen him.” 

“What sort of looking man was he?”’ 

“T don’t know. I waited a couple of 
hours for him at Campton, but I had to 
leave before he came in.” 

The other officer assisted the marshal to 
make a thorough search. As it was being 
concluded the two policemen came in who 
had entered the hotel as Marley left it. 

One of them shook his head and spoke 
four words: 

“Good and thorough. Nothing.” 

And before the marshal spoke again Mar- 
ley knew the inquisition was over and he 
had won. Easy, but not easier than it ought 
to be after his planning. 

“All right, Mr. Marley, you can put on 
your coat,’”’ Sloan said, the rough note of 
accusation gone from his voice. “I reckon 
you're all right. But we have to be com- 
plete in these things.” 

“Fair enough; Isuppose,’”’ Marley agreed, 
not too amiably. “‘ You might tell me now 
what happened to this Kistler guy. Maybe 
it explains why he never phoned me today, 
like I left word for him to.” 

“He never got your word. He hired a car 
at two o’clock yesterday evenin’, and when 
he didn’t come back the Campton officers 
traced it and found him today. Dead— 
and robbed—at Coyote Lake.” 

There was a knock at the door, and one 
of the policemen opened it to disclose 
Sheriff Jeb Lawler, who blinked pleasantly. 

“T wonder, Trav, if you could lend mea 
pistol,’ he said. ‘‘Little job I’ve got to do 
where I might need one, and mine ——” 
He left the sentence unfinished as he recog- 
nized the fifth man in the room. “‘Howdy, 
Mr. Marley,” he said, then noted the little 
pile of possessions which had been taken 
from Marley’s pockets during the search 
and which he was now restoring to them. 
“Did I bust in on something?” he inquired 
of the marshal with a note of apology. 

“Tt’s all over,’ Sloan told him. He 
opened a drawer in his desk and passed 
Lawler a .45. ‘‘She’s all loaded, sheriff.’ 
He felt impelled to add, ‘‘One of these days 
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you're going to get caught without a gun 
when you’ll miss it.’ 

“T don’t know but what you're right, 
Trav,” the sheriff admitted, as he took it. 
He looked curiously at the city man and 
asked, ‘‘What’s Mr. Marley been doin’?”’ 

“Nothing,”’ Sloan replied. ‘You likely 
haven’t heard it yet, but this Kistler that 
was killed wrote Marley a letter asking him 
to come over to Campton to see him about 
some oil leases, and Marley was over there 
at the Central Hotel waiting for him at 
about the time he must have been shot. So 
I had him brought in. Not much chance 
that he knew anything about it, but I don’t 
overlook any bets.” 

“No, suh. You are right thorough,” the 
sheriff murmured, and Sloan looked at him 
suspiciously, but Jeb’s expression was inno- 
cent and bland. 

“Marley wears number eight shoes and 
the footprints are tens,’”’ the marshal said. 
“The killing was done with a heavy pistol, 
and he hasn’t got any pistol, except one 
that’s over in the express office. It came on 
this evenin’s train from a mail-order house 
up in Chicago. I’ve checked him up all 
yesterday afternoon and last night and all 
day today, in this city and Campton, and 
he hasn’t sent anything away by mail or 
express or had any opportunity to slip any- 
thing to anybody, and he has just about the 
same amount of money on him now that I 
happen to know he had yesterday before 
he hired a car to go over there. And we 
have searched his room and all his belong- 
ings, and there is no money there.”’ 

He turned to Marley. ‘‘Sorry I had to 
make you all this trouble,” he said, ‘‘but 
in my business I can’t afford to overlook 
anything.” 

“That’s all right, chief,’’ Marley said, 
still registering a degree of natural resent- 
ment over the suspicion and search. 

The sheriff smiled genially at him and re- 
marked to the marshal, “‘ He’ll understand, 
Trav, that them things have to be done. 
Are you all through with him now?” 

“Certainly,’”’ Sloan said. ‘“‘He’s plumb 
free. He wasn’t under arrest anyway.” 

The sheriff raised his voice and called, 
“Come in, Herb,’’ and Deputy Sheriff Yel- 
ton entered, obviously having been just 
outside the door. ‘‘You heard Trav here 
say he’s done turned this Se loose, 
didn’t you?” 

“‘Sure,”’ replied the dence and the pistol 
in Jeb’s hand swung swiftly up and pointed 
at Marley’s midriff. 

“No chance to get away, suh,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘You’re my prisoner, charged 
with murder. Put the cuffs on him, Herb.” 

“You darned old fool!” cried Marshal 
Sloan. ‘‘Didn’t you hear me say I’ve 
checked everything up and he didn’t do 
aGituee 

“T heard you,”’ Jeb replied pleasantly. 
“Got those cuffs on, Herb, so he can’t start 
anything? I’d hate to have him try to 
make a get-away and have to shoot him, 
because the reward reads ‘arrest and con- 
viction.’”’ 

“Reward?” repeated the 
“What reward?” 


marshal. 
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Bitter Root Pastures, Near Hamilton, Montana 
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“You saw those funny little old powder 
marks on that dead man’s thumb, same as 
I did, didn’t you?” 

“What of it?” 

“That was in a description,” the sheriff 
said, ‘“‘that come out from Chicago a couple 
of weeks ago. You ought to read those po- 
lice notices more thorough. His name was 
Joe McAllister. He made it Kistler, I 
s’pose, because that sounds something like 
McAllister in case he accidentally answered 
to the wrong name. Crooks most always do 
that, or else they take a name with the same 
initials as their own. And that natchully 
got me thinking. ‘G. M.’ stands for George 
Marley. Also stands for Gabe Martin.”’ He 
ignored the prisoner’s involuntary exclama- 
tion. ‘‘Gentleman Gabe Martin is what 
the police call him up there in Chicago. 
Gunman, but they never could tie it onto 
him before. And even this time, if that 
officer McAllister shot while Martin killed 
the bank messenger hadn’t happened to 
live, and know ’em both by sight Oh, 
well, such accidents will happen. If they 
didn’t, sheriffs wouldn’t get the rewards.” 

“How much?” Sloan asked. His voice 
was husky. 

“Two thousand dollars,’ the sheriff 
cheerfully informed him. ‘‘They got away 
with more’n twenty-two thousand in that 
holdup. Twenty-two thousand two hun- 
dred, wasn’t it, Martin?”’ 

“You can’t hang anything like that on 
me. I want a lawyer,” the prisoner de- 
manded. 

“Sure. Allin due time. Any number of 
em.” Jeb laid the borrowed pistol on the 
marshal’s desk and made mild philosophical 
comment: ‘“‘Ain’t it the darnedest, Trav, 
the way these smart crooks stub their toes? 
As near as we can find out, nobody either 
here or at Campton knew he gota letter from 
McAllister, or ever would have known it if 
he hadn’t told. McAllister never mentioned 
knowing him to anybody. There wasn’t a 
thing there at the scene of the killing to tie 
him up to it. I would have known from 
those powder marks that the dead man was 
probably that Chicago bandit, but there 
was nothing in that police notice that would 
have made me suspect this hombre was 
Gentleman Gabe Martin—if he hadn’t 
overreached himself and made me look for 
him by tying himself up to the dead man 
so’s to have an alibi. And it was a right 
nice alibi, I’ll say that—and, of course, 
there was no way he could be sure he 
wouldn’t need it.” 

The sheriff wagged his head almost re- 
gretfully. ‘‘In these perfect crimes they al- 
ways either overreach or overtalk them- 
selves,” he said. ‘‘They always did. ‘The 
wicked,’ says old Solomon, ‘is snared by 
the transgression of his lips.’ Even in his 
day the crooks spilled their own beans. 
Now in this scheme to hide that money he 
took off McAllister yesterday ” He 
turned to Martin and remarked, ‘‘ You’ve 
still got it on you, I s’pose.”’ 

“Proud chance,” the marshal scoffed, 
“after the search I gave him.” 

“You may be right, Trav; you may be 
right. Did you look under that porous 
plaster?” 

The prisoner’s twitching, trapped face in- 
stantly advertised the accuracy of this 
speculation, and Travis Sloan’s eyes be- 
came pitiably stricken. 

“But I knew,” he stammered. “I knew 
he had to have that for lumbago.”’ 

“So did I, Trav,”’ the sheriff said sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘You never had a right smart 
touch of lumbago, did you?” 

“cc No.’’ 

“Thave. It’s a disease old fuddy-duddies 
like me are awful likely to get. And when 


? 


. we get it we don’t go out and drive a flivver 


thirty miles over rough roads. The spirit 
may be willing, but it hurts too much. .. . 
Well, we'll be moving over to the jail with 
him. Much obliged for the loan of the 
pistol. I won’t need it any more; Herb’s 
got one. Sort of tough, Trav, the 
way all the accidents broke in my favor.” 

‘A fool for luck!’’ exclaimed the marshal. 

Jeb slowly nodded his head. “‘ Ain’t that 
the truth!” he agreed. 
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Watch This 


Column 


If my advice is worth 
anything to you, be on the 
lookout for ‘‘The Flaming 
Frontier’’ and ‘‘The Midnight 


Sun,’’ two unusual pictures 


which UNIVERSAL has chosen to 
represent it at the opening of 
Greater Movie Season which be- 
gins this month all over the land. 


They are very high-grade 


productions, intensely dramatic, 
remarkable for their lavish settings and 
unusual casts. ‘‘ The Flaming Frontier’’ 
is a reproduction of a stirring event in 
American history—Gen. George Custer’s 
last battle with the Sioux Indians on the 
Little Big Horn River in Montana. 


The extreme acts of daring 


and courage which made this bat- 
tle a world-sensation at the time, are re- 
enacted with faithfulness to detail which 
astonished the crowds at the premier 
showing in New York. Noted characters 
of history live again in this picture—Pres. 
Grant, Gen. Custer, Sitting Bull, Red Cloud 
and others, as well as hordes of Indians 
and soldiers. HOOT GIBSON, DUSTIN 
FARNUM and ANNE CORNWALL are 
featured. The production was written and 


directed by Edward Sedgwick. 
“The Midnight Sun”’ is a 


gorgeous drama laid in and around 
the Imperial Russian Court at the time of 
the Czar, and reveals the odd tangle of 
two men of high official position in love 
with a beautiful dancing girl, and using 
the power at their command to win her 
affections. 


This picture is a Dimitri 
Buchowetzki Production and 
features LAURA LA PLANTE, PAT 
O’MALLEY, GEORGE SEIGMAN and 
RAYMOND KEANE, and the cast in 
itself is a powerful recommendation of 
quality. I advise you to speak to the man- 
ager of your favorite theatre and ask him 
to secure both of these pictures. And 
when you see them, please write me your 
opinion. 


Also keep your eyes open 


for other UNIVERSALS which are 
included in its GREATER MOVIE 
LIST. This will be another UNIVERSAL 


YEAR. 
(arl facmmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Laura La Plante, Pat O’Malley and 
Hoot Gibson 


I RES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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TRADE AND PROSPERITY ae 


the production of a commodity by a rela- 
tively small number of producers, each 
having a large output, with consequent 
economy in costs of production. Along 
with large-scale production, our business 
men have given concrete expression to the 
theory that a large output at low prices is 
usually more profitable than a smaller out- 
put at higher prices. There has been a con- 
stant effort to increase output by lowering 
prices, and, with the economies made pos- 
sible by larger output, to lower prices still 
further. Despite the continuous effort to 
reduce costs of manufacture, our manufac- 
turers have found it desirable to maintain 
a high level of wages, because it has been 
found that payment of high wages for high 
output a man and for good workmanship, 
is profitable in the long run. The extension 
throughout our industries in recent years of 
the system of basing wage payments largely 
on results has undoubtedly had not a lit- 
tle to do with the increase in industrial 
enterprise and efficiency.” 


Higher Wages, Lower Prices 


“The high wages paid to American work- 
men play an important part in the general 
prosperity of the country. High wages 
have brought high purchasing power, rising 
standards of living and expanding demands 
of consumption. These, in turn, have fos- 
tered industrial production, with the possi- 
bilities, already noted, of lower prices and 
still greater consuming demand, thus com- 
pleting the cycle. This cycle of high wages, 
high purchasing power, large output and 
low prices probably does not follow any 
such automatic course as this brief outline 
might indicate. But that there is some 
such interrelation of cause and effect and 
that these factors have played an exceed- 
ingly important part in building up the 
present prosperous state of our industrial 
organization would, I think, be difficult to 
disprove. 

“Tn recounting our blessings it may be 
well for us to recall that the United States 
holds almost half of the world’s entire sup- 
ply of gold. This great asset has of course 
been the basis, especially in recent years, 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


for the extension of ample—in fact, of al- 
most unlimited—credits for the develop- 
ment of our industry, our commerce and 
our transportation systems. America has 
the advantage of exceedingly favorable 
climatic conditions. The combination of 
Anglo-Saxon blood with that of the sturdy 
races which have made up our immigration 
has yielded a spirit of energy and enter- 
prise to carry the whole nation forward 
upon its way.” 

American inventive genius has brought 
comfort and safety to every nation. I 
therefore asked A. L. Humphrey, president 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
to outline our new international commer- 
cial position and its relation to prosperity. 
He said: 

“The irresistible process by which this 
country was drawn into the World War 
demonstrated in startling fashion that 
twentieth-century America is now part and 
parcel of world activities, and subject to 
world influences and relationships. Today 
all nations are neighbors and we cannot, if 
we would, detach ourselves from the rapidly 
strengthening bonds of a common economic 
system. Admitting a growing and intricate 
relationship with the rest of the world, the 
following is true: 

‘The United States of America is more 
nearly self-contained in an economic sense 
than any other nation. In terms of agricul- 
tural production, natural resources and 
manufactures, no necessities and few luxu- 
ries need be imported. A growing and 
energetic population, with vast potential 
purchasing power, itself consumes most of 
what is produced, leaving a margin of only 
10, 15 or 20 per cent that must be disposed 
elsewhere. The vital process of exchanging 
these myriad products among ourselves 
over tremendous areas, from East to West 


-and North to South, is underwritten by the 


lowest transportation costs in all the world. 

*“We have made a servant of power and 
multiplied production the man unit beyond 
any other nation. With us capital and labor 
have agreed that low-cost production im- 
mensely broadens consumption, and that 
mass production—large output a man— 
makes possible high wages and purchasing 


View of the Harbor at Cleveland, Ohio, Showing the Coai Docks, Railroad Yards and Breakwater 
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power for the individual. This foundati 
also makes competition possible with 
world. The pooling of our financial 
sources in the Federal Reserve System n 
only insures credit for all legitimate p 
poses at a minimum cost, but a stab 
throughout the entire economic structu 
not available to any other nation now, 
for many years to come. 
“Our people are well informed and aw; 
to latent powers and possibilities; are gift 
with energy, organizing ability, we 
stable government, a sound econ 
system, and an undeveloped country w 
philosophy imposes no limit on oppo 


nity or capacity from whatever source.” _ 


Not a Pawn, But a Player — 


“These reflections do not ignore seri 
problems confronting us, and by them) 
shall be tested as to our fitness to s 
Wealth and power engender weaki 
Neglect of our political institutions is a 
peril. Unbalanced economic condi 
inevitable in a country so vast and var 


strains and unrest. Human wants and ¢ 
sires, rather than needs, will continue 
change more or less abruptly from bugg 
to motor cars, from horse power to tracto 
from cotton or wool stockings to silk, w 
consequent awkward economie readju 
ments here and there. While prospe 

will go on traveling in cycles as it alwa 


oO 


has done, the preponderance of evidence is 


most hopeful and encouraging, noty 
standing the intricacies of the world cj 
board on which we now have a pla 


ress and prosperity in the future th 
fairly commensurate with the past.” 


Another viewpoint based on world cor 


tacts is that of Victor M. Cutter, presi 
of the United Fruit Company, whose fi 
and plantations have contributed so n 
to our new over-sea supremacy: 
“Our prosperity is based on our we 
of natural resources, the high average 
telligence of our people and their willing 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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Two sets of pasteurizers—one ~ 
working while the other is being 
sterilized—pasteurize every bit 
of milk used in Nucoa. Every 
ingredient must be as _ pure, 
clean and fine as care and 
science can make it. 


Every process in making Nucoa 
is extremely accurate, There is 
no guesswork. Hence the un- 
usual uniformity of Nucoa. Here 
you see the ingredients being 
weighed before passing into the 
white-enameled steel churns. 


Every pound of Nucoa is triple-wrapped 
for your protection—first, in waxed 
paper, then, ina carton, lastof all,a glass- 
ine outer wrapper. The wrapping is done 
by automatic machinery. Throughout 
the making of Nucoa every modern de- 
vice is used to keep human hands away 


from the product. 


Exacting Cleanliness Safeguards the 


Purity of this New Delicacy 


OU are cordially invited to see the immac- 

ulate, sunlit work rooms where Nucoa is 
made—the shining enameled steel equipment— 
the attendants clad in spotless white—then you 
will better appreciate how all of Nucoa’s natural 
purity and goodness is preserved for you. 


For scientific cleanliness is the safeguard of 
Nucoa’s delicious wholesomeness—of the satisfy- 
ing flavor it gives your slice of bread—of the rich- 
ness it imparts when used for cooking other foods. 


And every pound of Nucoa is uniformly good 


—uniformly rich in health-giving vitamins — 


uniform in the nutriment contained in the whole- 
some cocoanut, peanuts and milk of which it is 
made. It contains absolutely no animal fats ex- 
cept those of the milk. 


You'll like Nucoa and you'll appreciate the 
economy it effects by cutting practically in half 
one of the most vexing table costs. 


THE BEST FOODS, Ine. 


Chicago San Francisco 


New York 


NUCOA is a natural pure white product made from de- 
licious cocoanut, peanuts, milk and salt. It contains 
absolutely no animal fats except those of the milk. A 
Nucoa Color Wafer approved by the Government of the 
United States is supplied with every package. You may 
color NUCOA any shade of yellow you like, for table use, 
cooking or baking. NUCOA is obtainable at any of the 
best grocers’ in your community. 


Nucoa 


“The FOOD of the FUTURE” 
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On the road to Everywhere 


LASS—snap—pick-up-and-go. You can _ the roadster craze all over again in America. 
break the law in ten seconds—but of 


course you mustn’t do it. 


Snug —low —easy riding — hammock -swung 


between the axles. 


Two in the driver’s seat—three if they’re 
friendly—two more behind if you want them. 


The blue sky overhead—the green turf flying 


An amazing flow of velvet-smooth power at past—and a thousand miles of open road 
any speed—the steady pull that only an Eight  ¢o Everywhere. 


can give. Silent—safe—and economical. 


It’s yours if you want it. Any Jordan dealer 


That’s the Jordan Playboy—thecarthatstarted will tell you how. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COM 
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sot 
FAY \re CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A bit of bright color on the silver 
sand. An alluring coolness in the 
blue-green sea. Lighthouses—ships 
—gray shingled houses—sea faring 
men aplenty. The indescribable 
atmosphere of old New England. 
That's Cape Cod in August. 


he 
August 21,1926 | 
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work, a sound financial system, and a 
wernment free from violent political up- 
vals. 

This era of good times started in the 
ity days of the World War, when the na- 
s already engaged turned to us for sup- 
s. The demand for manufactured goods 
ill kinds not only required an increase in 
ume, but it made necessary very great 
»rovements in processes and methods 
nanufacture. It stimulated the inven- 
i genius of our people and put us in the 
in standardization and quantity pro- 
‘tion. 

‘The development of motor vehicles and 
ids has enabled us to transport and mar- 
our agricultural and manufactured 
ducts with great facility. Steady im- 
vement since the war in our railroad 
nsportation has been invaluable in our 
rch toward prosperity. The present ex- 
ence of transportation service makes 
iecessary the carrying of heavy invento- 
sand flattens out the peaks and valleys of 
yduction, enabling steady and orderly 
fnufacturing and production. 

‘The greatest single factor in our pros- 
‘ity lies in the relationship between man- 
ment and labor. Management of our 
‘at industries is more enlightened today 
jin ever before in our history. There is a 
versal recognition of the value of reason- 
le working hours and of high wages. 
lere has been steadily increasing intelli- 
hice on the part of labor and labor unions, 
11 the willingness of labor to increase 
»duction by taking advantage of new 
.chinery and the driving of machinery 
Jhigh speed instead of driving men at 
luous manual labor. The very marked 
irease in welfare work, compensation in- 
ance, stock ownership and pension plans 
one side, the willingness to arbitrate and 
‘confer with management and the de- 
sasing tendency to call unauthorized 
pitrary and uneconomic strikes on the 
er side, are strong evidence that both 
sor and management realize that great 
sperity comes from mutual interest in 
2 success of the company or corporation. 
lese factors have resulted in large and 
stained buying power, and the effect will 
/ continuing. 

“All our fundamental economic condi- 
ms are such as to insure great and con- 
ued prosperity, if we continue to hold and 
rease our export trade. Unless we do 
is we will not be able to use our enormous 
anufacturing power to capacity and, with 
serious loss of trade in the markets of the 
rid, we will never enjoy the fullest 
osperity.”” 

| 

No More Election-Year Panics 


Fast how the reconstruction of Europe 
ll affect our well-being was expressed to 
2 by John H. Fahey, banker and pub- 
her. His work as a director of the Inter- 
‘tional Chamber of Commerce has made 
m known to the business men of two 
ntinents. He said: 
“In my opinion the outlook for business 
the United States for some time to come 
very good. Undoubtedly there will be 
tural reactions from time to time. Gen- 
ally speaking, however, I believe that a 
w business level has been established and 
at it is unlikely that we will experience 
ly considerable drops or disturbances. 
e@ may expect some halting this fall, and 
$0 on the eve of the presidential election 
70 years hence. There will also be some 
lange in the present complexion of Con- 
ess, and the possibility of changes in 
licy likewise may create a certain amount 
uncertainty. These changes are fairly 
ell discounted. It means that political 
mtingencies are not so potent in creating 
onomic disturbances as they were. 
“While our domestic situation is such as 
‘Sustain regularly a large and profitable 
lume of business, our business plans will 
influenced to an increasing degree in the 
ars to come by what is happening in the 
st of the world. American business men 
nerally pay altogether too little attention 
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to, and have too little knowledge of, the 
effect on our domestic economy of condi- 
tions elsewhere in the world, and especially 
in Europe. 

“The situation on the Continent is not 
so encouraging as it was last year. Never- 
theless, I have great confidence that the 
difficulties will be met, and I believe that 
when Europe really starts on a steady up- 
swing the whole world will benefit for a 
considerable time. There will follow a 
period of expansion and business activity 
helpful to us as well as to others, and on a 
more substantial basis than at any time 
since 1910. Under anything like stable con- 
ditions the total volume of world trade 
should grow steadily from one decade to an- 
other. We have not begun to see the sort of 
development which should normally have 
taken place since the war. The European 
situation is, of course, greatly influenced by 
political conditions, but economic necessi- 
ties are slowly but surely asserting their 
power. The time is not far distant when 
they will quicken the process of reconstruc- 
tion and expansion. As this develops it 
must still further fortify our already envi- 
able position.” 


Prosperity Basically Sound 


When you travel about the world you 
realize the universal supremacy of the 
American meat-packing industry. It now 
ranks third in value in American manufac- 
tures, being exceeded only by the automo- 
tive and steel activities. The point of view 
of the big packer was given to me by Louis 
F. Swift, as follows: 

‘Aside from our wealth of natural re- 
sources, our growing population and the 
aggressive spirit of the people, special fac- 
tors have contributed to the expansion of 
the past five years. They grew partly out 
of the Great War. Foreign nations have 
bought heavily from us and shipped gold to 
this country in large quantities. Having 
far more than our normal share of the gold 
supply, we have enjoyed easy money and 
low interest rates. This is a condition that 
still prevails and is perhaps the most funda- 
mental reason why prosperity has been 
able to continue without any serious set- 


~ back. 


“Another cause is found in the shortage 
of buildings both for business and residen- 
tial purposes. For five years the building 
industry has been one of the principal bul- 
warks of our industrial activity, and this 
industry, although today it shows signs of 
wavering, is still going strong. 

“‘During this same period there has been 
a notable increase in the efficiency of men, 
machinery and management, so that pro- 
duction per man and per unit of capital has 
substantially increased. The farmer’s pur- 
chasing power has been a handicap during 
most of the period, but agricultural condi- 
tions have improved vastly during the past 
three years. The remarkable comeback of 
the railroads has been a tremendous help. 
The rapid expansion of the automobile in- 
dustry has contributed to business pros- 
perity. 

“Tt is dangerous to guess how long the 
present period of prosperity will last. We 
have recently been undergoing a slight 
period of readjustment, such as we had in 
each of the past three years, but as yet we 
have not suffered any serious consequences. 

“Tf history repeats itself the day will 
come when we will enter into a period of 
declining activity. When we have caught 
up with the construction needs of the coun- 
try and possibly exceeded them, one of the 
main props of prosperity will disappear. 
The automobile industry may have to cur- 
tail at any time, but this will not necessarily 
throw the nation into depression, unless we 
find that there is overproduction in other 
industries. The lessons learned in 1920 and 
1921 have not been forgotten and, on the 
whole, business men have been conserva- 
tive enough not to overdo. 

“The credit situation remains sound and 
there is little reason to look for business de- 
pression until interest rates rise substan- 
tially above present levels. The foreign 
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situation has been an uncertainty ever since 
the war. 

“BEyen if foreign nations become better 
able to compete with American industries, 
there are still plenty of things, including 
raw materials and food supplies, for which 
we shall find an export market. 

“Tn spite of no positive signs of weak- 
ness, it behooves American business men to 
proceed cautiously and conservatively and 
to keep their production and sales schedules 
within reasonable limits. This is one of the 
surest ways to make our present period of 
prosperity continue.” 

Any survey of our international trade as 
part of the prosperity structure must in- 
clude the contribution of the automobile. 
The American car is the accepted car 
everywhere. Here is a diagnosis of the 
situation by C. W. Nash, president of the 
Nash Motors Company: 

“The thing that impresses me most 
about this present prosperity of ours is its 
fundamental soundness. Every basic fac- 
tor, whether rooted in economic politics, 
sociology or psychology, is favorable. I 
doubt that there ever has been a time when 
public opinion was so well disposed toward 
capital and toward corporations; when em- 
ployer and employe had so much in com- 
mon; when producer and consumer so well 
understood each other’s problems. I am 
sure that the gravest responsibility of busi- 
ness is the perpetuation of these relation- 
ships and attitudes. 

“There is less of gambling and specula- 
tion in the ordinary operations of business 
than at any previous time in this century 
and a quarter of the industrial era. Pro- 
duction and consumption have never been 
more closely balanced. Buying is almost 
exclusively for the known or the easily 
predictable necessities of the immediate 
future. 

“At the outset of this year a number of 
leading figures in industrial and banking 
circles expressed strong confidence in the 
continuation of good business. In the spirit 
of conservatism, they confined their pre- 
dictions to the first six months. In some 
quarters they were misinterpreted to indi- 
cate a feeling that there would be a reaction 
at the end of the half year.” 


Exceptional Boom Remote 


“Now, with this period behind us, and 
every factor operating in behalf of excellent 
business conditions, the future is as clear 
and favorable as it was at the beginning of 
1926. Business today is in an exceptionally 
strong cash position. Credit is easy and in 
general has been wisely used. An excep- 
tional proportion of profits is being put 
back into business to provide against the 
necessities and exigencies of the future. 


The same measure of liquidation that was | 


|The boy or girl who starts to 


experienced in 1921 could be sustained by 
business today with half the grief then 
suffered. 

“Six months ago three contingencies 
were generally anticipated as harbingers of 
a business reaction. They were: Termina- 
tion of a building boom, collapse of a wide- 
spread speculative movement in real estate 
and reaction from a form of inflation pred- 
icated on installment-plan buying. The 
turn in real-estate speculation came long 
ago, and we have seen no ill effects from it. 
Building activity continues in a rational 
manner, and I see no indication of an im- 
portant reaction, much less a collapse. 
Installment buying has increased but 7 per 
cent in two years, while public attention to 
it has increased 1000 per cent. Neither has 
been an important business factor. 

“Tt is fortunate that there is nothing in 
the present situation to indicate any excep- 
tional acceleration to business, and I can 
see nothing that could justify any material 
decline in business. It seems to me that 
the prospect is wholly encouraging.” 

No trade development in the United 
States has been more emphatic than that 
achieved by the big department store. It is 
a real barometer of business, because it 
touches practically everybody. The name 
of Marshall Field is almost synonymous 
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He Learns 
Faster with 


aConklin 


school with a Conklin fountain 
pen feels a prideful interest in 
scholastic things. The Conklin 
Student’s Special is a lot of pen 
for $3.50. Built especially for the 
wear and tear of school days. 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75 and more. 
In rubber and all precious metals. The 
Conklin Endura, with an unconditional 
and perpetual guarantee, $5.00, $6.00, 
$7.00, and $8.00, in black, red, mahog- 
any, and sapphire blue. Conklin pen- 
cils $1.00 and more. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


Pens - Pencils - Sets 
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Fence your yard this Fall, avoid disturbing your 
lawn and garden next Spring. 


Cyclone Ornamental Lawn FenceFabricis builtina 
variety of beautiful patterns. Especially adapted 
for back yards and division fence. Easily erected 
on wood posts and 2 x 4 top rail. For front yards, 
use Cyclone “Complete Fence” made to measure, 
with tubular framework, fabric and fittings, ready 
to erect. All Cyclone Fence is built of Copper- 
Bearing Steel, enduring, economical. 
Ask your hardware dealer for prices. 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices : 
Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., 
Pacific Coast Distributors : 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Waukegan, IIl., Fort Worth, Texas 


“Red 
Tag’, the 
Mark of 
Quality. 


© Cc. F, 
Co., 1926 
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with this expansion. The following inter- 
pretation of conditions is by James Simp- 
son, president of Marshall Field & Co.: 

“The most important factor to be taken 
into consideration in our business calcula- 
tions for the coming months, in my judg- 
ment, is the country’s crops. If the princi- 
pal crops of 1926 are equal in volume to 
those of 1925 I can see no reason why mer- 
chants cannot realize a business during the 
rest of the year at least equal to’that of the 
corresponding period in 1925. Unless im- 
portant altering factors develop which 
cannot now be foreseen this will be the 
basis on which we will operate our business. 
We will watch the crops carefully and gov- 
ern ourselves accordingly. 

‘Fundamental conditions in this country 
affecting business are very healthy and, 
broadly speaking, are substantially on a 
parity with a year ago. Of particular 
significance to manufacturers and distribu- 
tors is the fact that stocks generally are 
well in hand, without large accumulations 
against future demand, so that normal 
retail requirements will assure maintenance 
of manufacturing and distributing activity. 

“Labor is fully employed at the highest 
wages in history. Money is available for 
all sound, legitimate enterprise at reason- 
able interest rates to all who are entitled to 
credit. 

“Conditions in Europe are gradually 
improving and are generally assuring. At 
least there is nothing in the European out- 
look, as I see it, which will adversely affect 
American business in the near future to a 
greater degree than at present. With in- 
creasing economic efficiency European na- 
tions will give our exporters greater and 
greater competition for world business, but 
this development will be very gradual and 
I have no fear concerning our ability to 
meet it satisfactorily.” 


Railroads a Large Factor 


“‘T am not inclined to accept the violent 
declines in the stock market which took 
place early in the spring as an omen of 
adversity yet to be felt. In my judgment 
they were a natural reaction to the orgy of 
speculation last fall, when many stocks ad- 


vanced to ridiculously high figures all out ~ 


of line with profits or reasonable prospects. 

“There are indications just now of a 
repetition of this very thing in our stock 
market. It will be unfortunate if it goes too 
far, because inevitably it will later compel 
readjustment of stock-market values,which 
might again be temporarily disturbing.”’ 

‘Throughout this symposium emphasis 
has repeatedly been laid upon the value of 
transportation as a prosperity agency. We 
can now see how one of the best-known 
railroad heads in the United States diag- 
noses this all-important phase. Heis C. H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois Central, 
who thus expressed himself: 

“Tn assaying our present prosperity to 
determine its contributing causes, weshould 
not overlook the railroads. They are highly 
influential factors because of their vast 
expenditures and their employment at good 
wages of a substantial part of the wage- 
earning population. These, of course, differ 
merely in extent, not in nature, from those 
made by other industries. However, the 
railroads make a contribution to prosperity 
that is unique in their particular field. I 
refer to the effect upon the economy and 
efficiency of business operations in general 
of prompt, dependabletransportation which 
the railroads have been and are now per- 
forming. Bearing on that point is the 
following extract from my statement of 
August 1, 1925: 


“Good railway service is not a matter of con- 
venience only. It speeds up business and, 
therefore, it has a commercial value that is 
measurable in dollars and cents. Prompt and 
adequate transportation means a reduction in 
the amount of capital tied up in commodities in 
transit and awaiting shipment. It.also means 
there is no need for manufacturers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, retailers and consumers to carry large 
stocks to protect against transportation short- 
ages or delayed shipments. These savings in 


interest charges lessen the cost of conducting: 


business. 


* 

“When goods move promptly there is pa 
ment for goods that are sold payable on d 
ery, and prompt payments, in turn, 
quicker liquidation of loans made to fin 
business operations. In short, good rail 
service means more ready money for the y 
of business generally. 


“Transportation requirements so 
1926 have been greater than ever befo 
this time of year; yet the railroads, f 
tioning smoothly and efficiently, haye 
these unprecedented requirements wi 
comfortable surplus of locomotives 
freight cars, and with other facilities 
than adequate to the needs of the co 

“Looking beyond the contrib 
made by the railroads and other larg 
dustries, it seems to me that one of ther 
important influences that make for pre 
prosperity is psychological. I mean 
more accurate knowledge of eco 
affairs evidenced by our citizenry in 
years. We seem to be in a fair way 
country toward overcoming what 
writer calls ‘economic illiteracy.’ 
persons today have an intelligent 
standing of business affairs and of the 
ditions affecting business affairs tha 
before. Suspicion and distrust are 
in the light of publicity. 

“The improved public understan 
thus brought about can be relied 
believe, to stabilize business. 
clearer public vision there should be] 
periment, less speculation, less unfo 
and unexpected inflation and depr 
the future than there has been in 
past. Public uncertainty should e 
exaggeration of unavoidable variati 
the condition of business, and the res 
since business itself for the most part 
ceeding along sound lines of develop 
should be a stabilized standard of 
generally.” 

One reason why our prosperity hi 
come as constant as it is humanly 
economically possible to make it is a. 
ing foreign trade. What was former 
sporadic outlet for surplus stocks is no 
a definite and organized prop of our con 
merce. Once only the big corporation 
international branches garnered over-sea 
business. Today the small manufacturer 
throughout the United States shares in it. 


- i) 
Intricacy of Foreign Trade — 


The following statement by Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows concretely how 
foreign trade fortifies American business: 

“‘American prosperity cannot be ex- 
plained simply by the glib and convenient 
truism that it is based on vast resources and 
a big home market. The pyramid of our 
economic well-being is substantial because 
of the breadth of its base, which reaches out 
to every market and industrial center of the 
world. A tremor of uncertainty beneath 
any one of its many far-flung found 
stones is automatically absorbed by ; 
hundreds of other supporting contacts. 

“Two questions are involved in this eo 
nection: What have these over-sea 
nomic relationships to do with our p 
perity? Why have they prospered? oy 

“Tt is important, in the first place, to 
bear in mind that these relationships do not 
simply involve export operations, They 
comprise a whole category of economic con- 
tacts, such as transactions of merchandise 
in both directions; reproductive loans for 
the aid of foreign mines, plantations and 
other contributions to local well-being; 
banking facilities; steamship services; 
radio and cable connections; chambers of 
commerce; and a series of items which are 
usually classed as invisible factors in trade 
balances, such as tourist expenditures and 
emigrant remittances. In other words, 
there can be no adequate explanation of our 
national prosperity which does not include 
at least some account of all of these ele- 
ments reflecting the world-wide ramifica-. 
tions of our material assets. « 

“Our merchants and manufacturers are 
coming more and more to a realization of 

(Continued on Page 86) ; 
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Oday the public thinks of the 

upmobile Six as for years It 
hought of the“four~a car so good 
hat there is nothing to compare 


with it anywhere near its price. 


Four-door, five-passenger Sedan—big, beautiful, roomy—$1385; Coupe, two- 
passenger, with rumble seat, $1385. Touring, five-passenger, $1325. All with 
balloon tires, and four-wheel brakes. All prices f. 0. b., Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


HUPMOBILE. 


(Continued from Page 84) 
the fact that the expansion of their over- 
sea interests—whether those interests be 
in markets, raw-material supplies, im- 
proved transportation facilities, better 
banking, or what not—is to be viewed in 


the same light as an insurance policy. It. 


should not be put off until domestic-trade 
infirmities make a diversification of trade 
risks imperative. Insurance that is taken 
out under such circumstances is apt to re- 
quire prohibitive premiums. Any last- 
minute-merchandising effort to stave off 
domestic ruin through over-sea enterprise 
will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
because of the time element that is in- 
volved in the proper exploitation of such 
opportunities. 

“Prosperity is never constant. Every 
one of our successful business enterprises— 
and this applies to small organizations as 
well as to large ones—has well learned the 
lesson that carrying the eggs of business, so 
to speak, in one basket is highly dangerous, 
and that it is far wiser to spread the market 
risk in a number of scattered sections of the 
country. Successful over-sea trading is, of 
course, simply a projection of this idea be- 
yond our borders. 

“When the postwar slump of 1920-21 
came along there were literally thousands of 
small firms throughout the country which 
would have gone automatically into the 
hands of receivers if they had not had the 
foresight during preceding years of pros- 
perity to develop a few widely scattered 
markets abroad which did not feel simul- 
taneously the severity of the readjustments 
of the period. 

“No concern can tell when such a jolt 
might come in its domestic business. An 
Illinois bed manufacturer, whose domestic 
market was largely through the Corn Belt, 
told me recently that his company would 
have had to shut down its plant in August, 
1925, if it had not been for its foreign busi- 
ness, even though export took only a small 
percentage of his total output. The manu- 
facturer of a well-known sporting-goods 
novelty had reached the point of saturation 
in his domestic trade and was confronted 
with the necessity of closing shop for four 
or five months of the year because of the 
seasonal character of his trade. Through 
the facilities of the Department of Com- 
merce he has been able to develop outlets in 
Argentina, South Africa and Australia 
which, because of reciprocal seasonal dips, 
keep his factory going throughout the year.” 


A Small Weight Turns the Scale 


“These are simply two out of literally 
hundreds of instances that might be cited. 
Keep in mind the important fact that they 
come from moderately sized establish- 
ments. After all, the virtues of foresight 
and common sense are by no means the ex- 
clusive property of big business. By far the 
largest group of successful clients of the 
Department of Commerce in connection 
with foreign trade are small concerns and it 
is upon their success that much of the pros- 
perity of our over-sea economic effort 
depends. Their experience is the best evi- 
dence of the fact that export markets form 
an excellent shock absorber for a wide range 
of trades in this country whose resulting 
stability is immediately reflected in scores 
of other industries having no direct rela- 
tionship to foreign trade. That point of the 
interdependence of our industries is well 
worth bearing in mind, especially because 
so much of our foreign-trade effort—and 
this applies to raw-material imports as well 
as to fabricated exports—reacts upon our 
industries along indirect contacts. 

“Our fabricated exports may still be only 
8 per cent of our total manufactured pro- 
duction, though in some cases the figure is 
much higher, such as in motorcycles, of 
which 52 per cent are exported. Our over- 
sea sales of farm products may require only 
17 per cent of our output, but it is well to 
remember that a shift of only 5 or 10 per 
cent in the total business turnover of any 
concern may be quite enough to save ‘its 
life, or send it into bankruptcy. Time and 
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again, as in the instances I have cited, it is 
the small export percentage which has kept 
a plant or trading concern from closing 
its doors, with all the demoralization and 
loss of goodwill and credit which that im- 
plies. 

“We are succeeding in our over-sea 
economic relationships for many reasons. I 
should put first, perhaps, the fact that our 
merchants, manufacturers, farm codpera- 
tives, bankers, shipping houses and others 
engaged in these undertakings are shaping 
their operations along much more intelli- 
gent and farsighted lines. They are no 
longer indulging in the old, prewar, hap- 
hazard, take-a-chance method, or lack of 
method. They have a far keener apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of careful planning and 
long-distance consecutive effort, rather 
than a momentary touch-and-go adventure 
of the sort which had done so much to dis- 
credit American commercial enterprise 
overseas before the war.” 


Without Loss to Others 


“T base this opinion primarily upon the 
type of queries now being addressed to the 
Department of Commerce with reference to 
foreign matters, which are coming in at the 
rate of 7500 a day as against 700 early in 
1921. Whereas five years ago the questions 
submitted were as a rule decidedly primi- 
tive, the great majority at present are pre- 
cise, intelligent, and far from simple. They 
indicate careful planning and firm deter- 
mination to carry out all the many obliga- 
tions incident to over-sea business, whether 
that business be a sales program, the main- 
tenance of a regular supply of essential raw 
materials, the establishment of a branch 
bank, or the assurance of regular transpor- 
tation facilities. The world is now coming 
to us to learn the best in export packing and 
to study our methods of foreign financing, 
trade organization, and so on. 

“This brings up another element in our 
over-sea prosperity, namely, the growth of 
new markets in all parts of the world; areas 
which before 1914 were of no commercial 
consequence, but which today are develop- 
ing new buying power and improved stand- 
ards of living, and requiring especially the 
newer types of commodities that are 
peculiarly American—I mean, cheap auto- 
mobiles, motion pictures, ready-made 
clothing and office appliances. 

“Our foreign prosperity has not been 
won at the expense of any of our commer- 
cial rivals. It has come in large part out 
of this vast new trade demand that has 
arisen since the war in these economically 
new lands. For instance, our share in 
Australia’s imports has risen from about 
14 per cent before the war to more than 
28 per cent in 1925; our portion of the 
foreign purchases of Mexico grew in the 
same time from 48 per cent to 72 per cent; 
those of China from 6 per cent to 18 per 
cent; those of Argentina from 15 per cent 
to 22 per cent; and of Brazil from 16 per 
cent to 24 per cent. It is well to remember 
that these gains have not been made solely 
at the expense of the United Kingdom, 
Germany or Italy, but are in large part a 
reflection of that new purchasing power 
which has come into being in the past few 
years, and is demanding the very types of 
equipment which in many cases— especially 
in Australia and the Latin American re- 
publics—have been evolved under similar 
economic and geographic conditions in the 
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United States. A dozen other instances of 
this sort might be cited, and they are scat- 
tered all over the world—Colombia, South 
Africa, Uruguay and Egypt. 

“We are gradually shaking off that in- 
feriority complex which still seems to em- 
barrass certain of the more timid of our 
merchants and manufacturers as they con- 
template over-sea efforts. It is high time 
that we cease to fear those tattered scare- 
crows and threadbare bugaboos: American 
Packing Means Poor Packing; We Don’t 
Know Anything About Foreign Credits; 
We Are Unfamiliar With the Customs of 
Foreign People. Our exports have been 
built up from an annual average during 
1910-14 of about $2,100,000,000 to about 
$4,900,000,000 in 1925. This amazing 
growth is the best evidence that these an- 
cient and unwarranted fears are steadily 
losing ground. * 

‘“We are succeeding in our over-sea effort 
because of the superior efficiency of the 
American workman. The output per man 
in twenty-two leading industries increased 
34 per cent during the period 1920-25. 
That increase was in volume, not value. 
This means that, because of our wage scale 
and a higher standard of living, our work- 
men are able to exceed by most impressive 
percentages the output of their European 
rivals. The American worker has 56 per 
cent more mechanical power to aid him in 
his work than has the British laborer. His 
work is therefore more efficient, more ex- 
peditious and carried on under far more 
agreeable conditions, which contribute to 
the superiority of the resultant product. 
All this spells success in over-sea trade.” 


Unhampered by History 


The vast machine of mass production 
which so characteristically reflects the gen- 
ius of American initiative and energy owes 
its erection not only to unsurpassed in- 
dividual effort but also to a process of clear 
thinking that has made for world economic 


leadership. I know of no better way of con- 


cluding this series than to present the 
visualization of our opportunity and its 
possibilities as expressed by Julius Barnes, 
president of the Food Administration Grain 


Corporation during the World War, Wheat ~ 


Director during the perilous succeeding 
years, and former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States: 

** America is the clean page of history on 
which a new composite race must record its 
justification by purpose and achievement. 
A new land, without the temples, churches 
or castles of an ancient past, America lacks 
the inspiration of history and tradition, and 
must create its own. America is thus a 
fortunate laboratory of human experiment, 
possessed of great natural resources, un- 
hampered by ancient habits, customs or 
prejudices, receptive by necessity and by 
inclination to the suggestions of inventive 
minds. 

“But America is more than fertile fields, 
vast forests, rich mines, lofty hills, broad 
rivers or busy cities. America’s claim to 
honorable distinction rests not alone on its 
towering skyscrapers, combining by ar- 
chitectural genius the art and beauty of 
older peoples with the practical require- 
ments of sunlit offices, steam heat, electric 
service and the fast elevator; rests not 
alone on its 18,000,000 motor cars travers- 
ing its 600,000 miles of newly built hard- 
surfaced roads, raising the effectiveness of 


its 16,000,000 telephones, the un 
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commerce and the joy of living as no 
single device in history; rests not alor 


possession of every home, so ingrain 
social and commercial life that its 200 
versations a year per capita outru 
fold the twenty of its British cousins; 
not alone on its educational aspira 
making the public school the domi 
architectural feature in every city an 
lage, flowering into the great army 
600,000 students of advanced institut 
more than all the rest of the world 
bined; rests not alone on the 34,000 

newspapers printed daily, maintaine¢ 
universal literacy and the stimulate 
tality craving the news of other land 
America’s annual newsprint consi 
at 160 pounds per capita leads th 
gamut of relative position in the 
social scale down to Russia’s six; 
alone on America’s suburbs, where mil 
of modest homes indicate opportun 
education, travel, culture and 1 
graces; rests not alone on resourcef 
replacing by brain-directed mechan 
ventions the age-old drudgery of th 
and the flail; rests not alone on vs 
lanthropies lifting from whole peop 
great scourges that formerly laid heay 
on ignorance and violated sanitation. 


Philosophies of a New Race 


““ America might perhaps confident); 
its claim for honorable distinction 
fact that here has been almost achie 
long-sought conquest of poverty it 
the well-shod children of our ten 
claim education and opportunity as 2 
ural right and the specter of di 
visits only the exceptionally unfortuna 

““These material evidences of adyan 
living standards are the flowering of 
social structure evolving in a new land 
new race. The industrial leadership ¢ 
world is seated in America, and that leac 
ship entails solemn responsibility as well 
Material prosperity is meaningless, 0 
worse, if it undermines the sturdy virtue 
by which character is built. Easier 
produces harm, not good, if it destro 
courage and fortitude which would 
misfortune and disaster as did our earl 
pioneers. 

“The onward rush of science and inven 
tion forces into America’s hands device 
of vast potentiality, for the reasoned usi 
of which, perhaps, our poise and self 
restraint are not yet equal. The throbbin 1 

cl 


thi 


virility of a new people may display mu 


that is thoughtless, or sordid, or even vi 
cious, but it is also matched by high quali 
ties of leadership and a recognition 0 
solemn stewardship on every hand. 

“If skyscrapers and public schools, col 
leges, museums, paved streets and play 
grounds, automobiles and the radio are thi 
fruit of the material progress of America 
then the roots from which they spring ma} 
be deemed to be three simple philosophie 
distinctively American: 

“First: A social ideal that would clos 
no door because of accident of birth o 
station. A new land free of hereditar) 
aristocracy recognizes leadership only b} 
character and achievement. : 

“‘Second: An industrial ideal that Na 
ture’s gifts should be converted rapidly t 
human use; that with alert minds directin{ 
Nature’s forces and man’s inventions, ma 

chines should displace the bent back 0 
drudgery; that the way to possess more it 
every home lies in producing more things t 
divide among those homes; that wealtl 
and possessions thus created are fairl; 
distributed, not by socialism or communisn 
but by free: and equal opportunity. 7 

“Third: A political ideal that nationa 
progress is the aggregate of individua 
effort, stimulated under a Governmen’ 
existing primarily to preserve fair pla: 
and holding every citizen secure in ‘tere 
ward of individual character, abil 
effort.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the third and last of { 


series of articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing wit! thi 
contributory causes of our prosperity. =, 
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fe new official Boy 
uts First Aid Kit is a 
uty—just what we've 
reded. I think that every 
e of my boys will want 
e attached to his belt. 


FAME Pearl 


National Scout Commissioner 


Tue new official Boy 
Scouts First Aid Kit fully 
meets our exacting speci- 
fications. Jt supplies the 
First Aid items needed in 
an emergency. 


Ga EMet— 


Chief Scout Executive 


The Official Boy Scouts First Aid Kit 


| & B., 1926 
| 


ata 


is now ready ...at your drug store 


Prepared to the specifications of Boy Scout HEADQUARTERS 


ow often has your Scoutmaster said to you:—“‘Son, 
lal you ought to have a First Aid Kit. You can’t be a 
good Scout without one!” 

For First Aid is part of the very heart and soul of Boy 
Scout service. 

Your Scout slogan says: “Be Prepared! Which is 
only another way of saying “Be ready to help the fellow 
in distress!” 

But maybe that First Aid Kit has been kept off your 
scout-belt up to now for these two very vital reasons: 

First:—You’ve wondered just what 
items the Kit ought to contain. 

Second:—You’ve wondered where to 
secure these items with absolute assur- 
ance of their quality and efficiency. 

Now these two questions have been 
answered for you, once and for all. 

A standard, official Boy Scouts First 
Aid Kit has been created for you 
—prepared to the explicit specifications 
of Scout Headquarters—and made avail- 
able to you, at any and all times, at the 
drug stores in your own neighborhood! 


Plaster. 


Gauze. 
1 Tube * 


3 Vivo Rolls. 


THE 
BOY SCOUTS 
OFFICIAL FIRST 
AID KIT contains: 


1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 
1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 
1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive 


1 Envelope Mercurochrome 


First Aid for Burns”. 
1 Mercurochrome Swab. 


1 Tube Soap Solvent. 
1 First Aid Instruction Book. 


Bauer & Black 


OVER 30 YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 


anda ppooved by ihe American Red Cross 


Bauer & Black were commissioned to prepare this Kit 
by the Executive Headquarters of The Boy Scouts of 
America. 


And the assignment was accepted with enthusiasm and 
pardonable pride, both by Bauer & Black and their huge 
druggist family. 

For part of the triumph of this new kit-plan is due to 
the ready and eager cooperation of drug stores every- 
where in promptly consenting to keep these Kits in stock, 
immediately available to Boy Scouts the country over. 


Just a glance through the “table of con- 
tents” will show you what a dandy Kit, 
what a complete Kit, it is! 


But it is as handsome as it is service- 
able. Packed in a water-proof, air-tight 
enamel tin box, and fitted into a canvas 
carrying case, with a belt-loop, so it can 
be worn on your scout-belt. 


And though the supplies are sufh- 
ciently ample to last you for months, 
the price for the outfit complete is but 
8oc at all drug stores. Bauer & Black, 
Chicago, New York and Toronto. 
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15 months ago 
an \NNOVATION 


TopAay —the Criterion. 
others strive to follow 
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ow 3 principles of modern engineering have 
revolutionized the whole trend of 
American automobile design 


HE day of the slow, cumbersome, bulky auto- 
mobile has gone. A safer... more active... 
more powerful type of car has come to take its place. 


The old school of engineering practice is rapidly 
passing out of existence. A new régime of scientific 
thought has started in America. 


The change began 18 months ago. 


“ ~~ a) 


When the Overland Six was first introduced it 
marked a revolutionary departure from all former 
standards of design. 


This new car embodied the most advanced... 
the most efficient engineering . . . from both sides 
of the world. 


Europe contributed the principle of lighter weight 
... lower height... with longer, lower, smarter body 
lines than ever before. Greater speed and a lower 
center of gravity were thus obtained. 


To these advantages were added new and greatly 
improved standards of American performance. 
Quicker pickup . . . greatly increased power... 
and amazing speed. 


These were the new features of this modern car. 
Sales multiplied overnight. 65,000 Overland Sixes 


EVENING POST 


The Overland Six will actually out-pull, out-run and 
out-perform any other car of its class 


were sold in its first year. Over 115,000 are now in 
use. Today this car is the criterion other manufac- 
turers strive to follow. 


Such success does not come by chance. 


3 cardinal advantages motorists wanted 


We gained this pinnacle place by pioneering devel- 
opments the public wanted. 


The Overland Six is new all through. Brilliantly 
engineered as a unit... not merely a modern body 
on a chassis that’s 5 or 10 years old. 


It is a car built to meet present-day performance 
standards. You can drive it at an average speed of 
45 to 55 miles an hour without wear and tear on 
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and sidesway, which is so frequently the 
cause of skidding and serious accidents. 


_ The low center of gravity in the Overland 
Six is the direct result of this modern en- 
gineering. 


It provides a sense of security you have 
never found in any automobile of this type 
before. An entirely new feeling of confidence 
is apparent the minute you drive this car. 


The Overland Six will turn in a forty-foot 
circle. Rear springs are underslung and 
52 inches long. 


It is a car of exceptional comfort. The 
big, broad door openings are 321% inches 
wide. It has more inside space. More cubic 
feet than the average car of this price. 


The result is ample comfort for 5 full-size 
passengers... with plenty of room to step in 
or out... room to stretch your legs with the 
utmost ease. 


The seats are wider, the windows larger, 
the doors much broader. All features you'll 
certainly appreciate when you inspect rival 
cars of this price. 


An artist created it 


The distinguished, smart-looking Overland 
Six you see in the illustration above is not 
a chance result. 


An artist created it. Every line, every curve and 
contour is the result of painstaking craftsmanship 
and study. 


We took the eighteen best cars of America and 
Europe and combined their salient features of design 
in this new-type Overland Six! 


It is smart, yet unobtrusive .. . in dignified good 
taste. 


There is no Six built today that offers greater 
value . . . no car made in which finer quality of 
material is used or better workmanship employed. 


Cfine cars on a volume production basis 


Under ordinary manufacturing standards this won- 
derful Overland Six Sedan could not be sold within 
many hundred dollars of its present low price. 


AND Six $935 
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Here’s a modern car built to meet the new American 
performance standards. You can drive the Overland 
Six atan average road speed of #5 to 55 miles an hour 


Yet today, because of the tremendous purchasing 
power and production facilities of the great Willys- 
Overland organization, this quality Six Sedan now 
sells for only $935, the Coupe $895, and the De Luxe 
Sedan $1095, prices f. o. b. factory. 


To spend more is unnecessary. To pay less may 
mean a great sacrifice in comfort and performance. 


You owe it to yourself to see this modern car. 


Note: 4-wheel brakes are now furnished as optional 
equipment at slight extra cost. 


“ “ ~ 


The new Willys Finance Plan means less money 
down, smaller monthly payments; and the lowest 
credit-cost in the industry. We reserve the right to 
change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
Jandmoales @o..abtdee Lorento, Canada: »\ Willys: 
Overland Crossley, Ltd., Stockport, England. 


50.8. The seats are wider, the windows larger, the doors 


factory much broader than other cars of this size and price 
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LIDING, scuffing, scratch- 
ing and tussling —yet that 
beautiful, tough, thin film 
of “61” Floor Varnish comes 
through unscathed. It withstands 
the constant tramp of many feet, 
the scraping of chairs and the daily 
grind which every floor receives. 

Surface-shine and water-resis- 
tance are common qualities of 
many varnishes but endurance and 
wear-resistance you must have on 
floors. “61” Floor Varnish is mar- 
proof, heelproof and waterproof. 
Testit witha hammer! You may 
dent the wood but the varnish 
won't crack. 

Made especially to withstand 
gruelling punishment on floors, 
“61” Floor Varnish gives even 
greater service on furniture and 
woodwork. It renews linoleum 
and prolongs its life. “61” Floor 
Varnish flows off the brush with 
a rich full luster, without show- 
ing laps, streaks or brush marks. 


PRATT @ IAMB 
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Dogged endurance ts demonstrate 
on floors protected with 


‘fa: oe 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Wherever aclear or stain 
is desired, “61” Floor Va 
provides an armor that r 
time, tear and wear. Avail 
in Clear Gloss, six beau 

‘ woodstain colors and Dull Fi: 


Free SamPLe Pan 
finished with “61” Floor Var 


will be sent on request. Try 
“hammer test’ on the pan 
Color Card and names of lo 
dealers will also be sent you. - 

GuaranTEE: If any Pratt & 
Lambert Varnish Product fails 
give satisfaction you may have 
money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified b 
architects and sold by paint a: 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 83 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Canadian address, 25 Court- 


From a painting by Stockton Mulford 
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Bi LACQUER ENAMEL 


Wherever a quick, durable, opaque enamel finish 
is desired, use “61” Lacquer Enamel, the most recent 
development of the Pratt & Lambert laboratories. It dries 
in thirty minutes! Brushes and flows easily. Will 
not crack, chip or peel and is waterproof. Sold 
in a variety of beautiful colors in all size cans. 


Was His 
Judgment 
Good? 


N THE train 
between 
Richmond 

d Lynchburg the 
am who chanced 
share the seat 
th me was evidently a traveling sales- 
an. Hewas, one would judge, around 
‘ty-five years of age, affable and 
sasant spoken as befits one in a profession where suc- 
3s depends on making and keeping the goodwill of 
weral hundreds of buyers in a territory extending 
om Virginia to Texas. 
‘For the first half-hour he busied himself checking 
er the orders he had taken during his two-day stay 
Richmond; that duty finished, he slid easily into 
sual conversation. 
For more than fifteen years Mr. Johnston has trav- 
sd the Southern territory for a New England manu- 
sturer of stationery. When he was young and single 
enjoyed the romance of traveling with its constant 
ange of scene and friendships among the merchants; 
it that is an old story now and he wishes he were 
some business where he could be at home with his 
imily like other men, and take a regular part in the 
le of his home town. I asked him if it was not pos- 
dle for him to find a position where he might be able 
gratify this wish. 
“T suppose the factory would give me an inside 
b,” he said, “but it wouldn’t pay as much as I make 
\theroad. You see, a traveling man gets paid largely 
his ability to be friendly with people. If I should 
ke an inside job, whatever talent I have in that line would 
lost, and naturally I couldn’t expect as much money.” 
‘I suggested that a man with ability to make friends 
ight not to have much trouble connecting with congenial 
ork in almost any good-sized city. 
“Tt isn’t that I don’t have opportunities to get off the 
‘ad,’ Mr. Johnston answered, “‘but at my age I have to 
+ careful that any connection I make shall be permanent. 
‘aly last month I was offered a position at a larger salary 
.an I make on the road. It was the biggest bank in my 
ome city. 
“Yl tell you about that offer,” he went on. “I was at 
ome for my regular two-week lay-off between trips and 
ae day went into the bank to deposit my salary check. 
was their busy hour just before closing time and there 
ere quite a lot of people in front of the tellers’ and book- 
sepers’ windows, some of whom I could see were not very 
ell satisfied. I suppose the young men behind the win- 
2ws were sort of fussed with the press of business, for none 
‘them showed much cordiality toward the customers; as 
(ae each one just reached out to grab a pass book as it 
Jas presented, counted the money in a mechanical sort of 
‘ay, made the entry and shoved the book back without a 
ord. 

“T noticed one customer, a rather important-looking 
lan, present a check that evidently was not indorsed 
ist right, for the teller pushed it back to him abruptly 
ad jerked his head toward a shelf over by one of the 
indows where there were pens and ink. Instead of 
lowing directions the gentleman folded up the paper, 
toyed it into his pocket and stalked out of the place. 
_“T was still waiting my turn when the president of the 
ank came bustling out of a rear office and began circu- 
iting around among the customers, shaking hands here 
nd there and making himself generally agreeable. He is 
‘big, good-looking man with a genial air about him that 
vould have made him a first-class traveling salesman if 
e hadn’t chosen the profession of banker; but for all his 
heerfulness I thought I could see he was in a state of 
‘orry. When he noticed me standing there he stopped a 
toment as though struck with a sudden thought. 

_““T wish you’d stick around until the bank closes,’ he 
old me. ‘I want to talk with you about something.’ 

_ “TI didn’t attach much importance to this request, be- 
ause I have known him a long time and supposed he 
ea to inquire about the state of business in my terri- 
ory, as he had often done before. I waited until the 
ank’s doors were closed and all the customers had de- 
varted, when he led me into his private office. 

“Then all of a sudden he asked me a surprising question. 
Ow much do you earn with your traveling job?’ 
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“T answered that for several years I had drawn a straight 
salary of $5,000. His next question surprised me still more. 

‘*“Ffow would you like,’ he said, ‘to take a position here 
in the bank? We'd be willing to pay you $6,000 a year.’ 

“‘T thought he must be joking, for the idea that I, who 
had never done anything but sell goods on the road, should 
suddenly be transformed into a banker, seemed ludicrous. 
The president explained quickly that his offer was no joke. 

“<The bank has grown pretty fast during the past few 
years,’ he said, ‘and I’m afraid we’re getting too me- 
chanical in our relations with customers. There’s always 
that danger when an institution grows big. You saw your- 
self a little while ago how it was when the place was 
crowded and no one seemed to be getting any personal 
attention. Formerly I was able to circulate around and 
keep the customers good-natured, but now I’m too busy 
to doit. What I want is a man like you, who has had long 
training in making and keeping the goodwill of people, 
to stand about in the lobby and make himself agreeable 
to customers as they come in. To supply the personal 
touch that we seem to lack. The job is worth $6,000 a 
year. Will you take it?’”’ 

Mr. Johnston seemed to think his story was finished, 
for he looked reflectively out the car window at the James 
River scenery some minutes before he turned to me for my 
reaction. I said I supposed he was making his last trip 
over his territory and would enter on his banking duties 
when he got home. 

“You have guessed wrong,’ he said. ‘‘I turned down 
the offer.” Then he explained his reasons for his decision. 

“Of course I was flattered by the proposal,”’ he went on, 
“but I told the president I wanted to think it over a day 
or so. Naturally, my wife and children were strong for it, 
but after all the one who earns the living has to make the 
final decision and there was one matter I wanted to clear 
up before making a change. The next afternoon I went to 
see the president. 

“«Please excuse my boldness,’ I said, ‘but when a firm 
engages a new man it naturally wants to know all about 
him. It is only fair also that a man should know all 
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about the firm that 
wants to hire him. 
What I want to 
know is this: Do 
you, the president 
of this bank, own a 
controlling amount 
of its stock, or 
could you be out- 
voted by the other 
stockholders?’ 

“The president answered frankly 
that he did not own a controlling in- 
terest, but if I was afraid the position 
would not be permanent he would sign a year’s con- 
tract, which he had a perfect right to do in the matter 
of new employes. 

“<“But at my age,’ I said, ‘a year doesn’t mean any- 
thing. If I make a change I want it to be permanent 
Here is the thought that strikes me: The position you 
offer me can’t be made to show anything tangible. I 
might supp'y the human touch with customers that 
you want, but there wouldn’t be any figures to prove 
it. You yourself might see that I was valuable, but 
at the yearly stockholders’ meeting some of the others 
might demand to know what that man Johnston was 
doing to warrant a $6,000 salary, when he didn’t do 
anything but stand around and talk with people. It 
would take some pretty good argument to convince 
them that my services were worth the interest on one 
hundred thousand dollars. I guess I’d better not 
take the job!’” 

The train was nearing Lynchburg and Mr. Johnston 
gathered up his things in preparation for his depar- 
ture. 

*‘And after all,’’ he remarked in parting, ‘‘a bank 
or any other institution that can’t train its regular help 
to be human with customers, even though the work is heavy, 
would be kind of a poor proposition for a man of my age to 
tie up with!” 

He stepped out of the car, said good-by to the conductor, 
shook hands with the baggageman to whom he gave the 
check for his sample trunk, got into a taxicab and disap- 
peared up the hill toward Lynchburg’s business district. 

—Jesse Rainsford Sprague. 


Persistence 


HILE I was advertising manager for one of the coun- 

try’s big clothing companies my assistant, Miss 
Dunlap, advertised for a girl to do odd jobs around the 
department. I happened to be in her office when the first 
applicant appeared—a washed-out, listless sort of miss 
about eighteen years old. Instantly I was impressed un- 
favorably. But I have always believed in trusting people 
fully if they are trusted at all, so I left the two of them 
together. The applicant was not engaged. 

However, the one finally selected did not prove satis- 
factory, and within three weeks we advertised again. The 
same washed-out girl appeared, and once more she was 
rejected. Shortly after that we advertised the position as 
being open, and who should be the first in line the following 
morning but the identical Gracie! 

This time, in desperation perhaps, Miss Dunlap took her 
on. Gracie stayed with us until she resigned to be married. 
Our first impression of her proved to be almost correct; 
she was never a topnotcher, but she wasn’t bad either. In 
any event, her persistence had won her the place. 

Now here was a girl whose appearance was against her. 
Not only had we declined to accept her services twice, but 
the very fact that she responded so promptly to our an- 
nouncements proved that during six weeks or so of pre- 
sumable job hunting no other employer had rated her as 
desirable. In the face of all this she finally landed a berth 
with us, merely by sticking to it when virtually any other 
girl would have tried once and quit. 

Later, when I had become sales manager, I had occasion 
while in New York to interview a chap by the name of 
Marcus, asalesman. Hestruck meas being clever, capable, 
forceful, attractive—just the man to sell our goods. How- 
ever, we were traveling a veteran in the territory Marcus 
had been covering, and clothing houses like to keep a 
salesman where he is known rather than to send him among 
strangers. So I did not hire him. 

Six months afterward I received a well-written letter 
from Marcus, urging me to offer him a contract. Courte- 
ously I declined. After another six months I heard from 

(Continued on Page 166) 


A Four of Highest Quali y 
and Value~of Sensational 
Chrysler Performance 


The new Chrysler “450” is the 
fourth and final step in Walter P. 
Chrysler’s gigantic Quality Stand- 
ardization plan of building four 
quality cars to supply the four 
greatest motor markets — under 
one name, by one manufacturing 


organization, in one group of 


plants, and economically marketed 
by one unified distributing organ- 
ization. 


With the introduction of the 
Chrysler “50”, Chrysler quality 
and value now reach the millions 
who have long wanted the advan- 
tages of Chrysler performance, 
engineering skill, fine workman- 
ship and long life in a lower 
priced car. 


Itis designed to accomplish savings 
so pronounced, to give you size and 
power and comfort and long life 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


RYSL 


FINEST 
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so much greater that you will noe 
want to consider any other car in — 
the same price class. ee 


Chrysler“50” alone has all of these F 
qualities—it is alone able to have 
them because of the values created — 

by the Chrysler quality standard-— 
ization plan and the vast resources _ 
and fine manufacturing facilities 


behind Chrysler. 


That is why Chrysler “50” valu 
gives you the comfort of its large, 
roomy, all-steel bodies; speed of 50 
miles and more per hour; pick-up q 
of 5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; the 
economy of 25 miles to the gallon — 
—and combines all these fine car 
qualities at this amazingly low 
price. 


fy ) 


Chrysler dealers now have the — 
“50”. See it. Ride in it. v4 


OF Pri 
4 
\ F 
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uality Standardization 


‘Built as only Chrysler builds — under 
the great Chrysler plan of Quality 
Standardization— group manufacture 
in Chrysler’s vast plants by one manu- 
facturing organization where all the 
gigantic Chrysler facilities and re- 
sources are utilized to give greater value 
and finer quality. 


lalue 


Never before, at this price, have you 
been able to get so many features, such 
great operating economy,such astonish- 
‘ing value. Quality materials and expert 
workmanship, plus Chrysler genius for 
fine manufacturing give this car its 
astonishing value. 


) Miles per Hour 


Speed with comfort. No rattle or 
shake or shimmy. 50 miles per hour 
—and the easiest, smoothest miles you 
ever had in a four. 


to 25 Miles In Eight Seconds 


‘Chrysler “50” gives you brilliant, flash- 
ing Chrysler pick up—far finer than 
‘any car of equal price. 


conomy 


25 milestothe gallon—thanks to engine 
improvements and scientifically accur- 
ate gas distribution. Here is thrift— 
practical thrift that has never before 
been accomplished with such perform- 
‘ance results—thrift that proves Chry- 
sler quality, engineering skill and value. 


ull-sized All-Steel Bodies 


‘Chrysler “50” is a full-sized car. Noth- 
ing cramped or skimped in its strong 
bail steel bodies. Seats are wide and easy. 
Every detail is planned to give you the 
finest riding and greatest comfort. 


leauty 
Each Chrysler “50” is a beauty. Each 
extra generous in quality details, in fine- 
ness of finish and fitments. Striking in 
color and line. Each is a Chrysler — 
and that means the finest, the most 
alluring style. 


appearance matching mechanical excellence. 


SEDAN, for Five. Every comfort and ample $ 
room forallpassengers. CharacteristicChrysler 8 3 () 


Broad windows and ample comfort. 


COUPE, for Two. A body seylé of unusual 
grace and arresting beauty of color and line. if 5 0 


clear vision. Rich in color and upholstery. 


“All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
3 Subject to current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
lean Miles per Hour 


COACH, for Five. A full-sized car of pop- $ 
ular type. Doors of generous width and 780 


BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER BUILDS~~~ 
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Miss Worthington and Reg were proud 
of Looie; he accomplished his task so 
deftly. He brought champagne, some rare 
vintage doubtlessly, and displayed it with 
the grand gesture of Napoleon saying: 
‘“Gentlemen, the King of Rome.” 

Magniloquence of service was not enough 
for Mr. Baumgras however. 

“Hurry up with that,’’ he urged, while 
Looie unwound tinfoil, cut wires, tugged 
at the cork. ‘‘Don’t y’even know how to 
open a bottle?” 

“Yes; sir. Yes, sir.” 

Looie turned to demonstrate the excel- 
lence of his technic. At that instant the 
cork yielded and a geyser, a perfect Old 
Faithful of champagne, rose over the gal- 
vanized Looie, over the pinguid Mr. Baum- 
gras, over Miss Aussinger, who emitted 
cockatoo cries. 

“Good!” Yolande Worthington ex- 
claimed, Reg’s champagne having rendered 
her a little indefinite as to the carrying 
powers of her voice. ‘‘Good!’’ And she 
laughed her sinister laugh, which didn’t 
help the situation much. 

Miss Aussinger had risen and was rub- 
bing wine out of her eyes with her wrists. 
She turned like a fury. 

“Think it’s funny, don’t you?” 

Yolande Worthington, who, as Ruth 
Mosher, had been a lady through twenty 
temperate years, called back, ‘Yes. Yes, 
Tdoke 

“T’ll make you laugh,’”” Miss Aussinger 
mouthed at her. 

“You won’t have to work much,” Miss 
Worthington tossed back at her. “I think 
you’re a joke right now.” 

“T’ll_ pull that piece of red cheese- 
cloth *” Miss Aussinger began, and 
actually took a step in their direction. 

“Come on, let’s dance,’”’ Reg broke in. 

“No. I want to talk to her.” 

““They’ll stop the music. Come on.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

Reg was afraid she might resent his in- 
terference; but not Miss Worthington— 
not that night. 

“Now to register passion,” she said, 
sighting Mrs. Dana, and she clutched him 
and seemed to swoon against him in the 
dance. It was a waltz like gallons and 
gallons of melted marshmallow being poured 
through the atmosphere in thick, sweet, 
sweet whorls. 

“You’re wonderful,” Reg told her. 

“I’m having a good time. I’ve never had 
such a good time in my life.” 

“Really?” 

“Tm a Broadway butterfly. I’m just as 
Broadway as they come. Wait till Madge 
Mosher hears of this. _Madge! Pooh! 
Who’s she? She never had a fight in a 
Broadway dance palace. Wait till I see 
that terrible woman again. I know what 
T’ll do. P’N—T’ll knock her block off.’’ 

At the sound of the phrase on her own 
lips Miss Worthington laughed again. 
She’d never talked that way in her life 
before. She was free, free. 

Mrs. Dana, who hadn’t taken her eyes 
off them since they’d come on the floor, 
heard that remark, that fierce and sinister 
laugh. “Billy Sedgwick,” she said to the 
major, “I simply cannot stand it. We've 
got to do something about Reg Brown.” 

“Why, he’s having a ripping time,” 
Major Sedgwick assured her. 

“It wasn’t of his enjoyment I was think- 
ing,” she returned. “It was of his safety. 
He’s a lovely, ingenuous boy who hasn’t an 
idea of what he’s getting into. I’m fright- 
fully afraid I goaded him to this, and he’s 
got to be taken away from that woman.” 

““How’s it going to be done?” 

“T don’t know how it’s going to be done, 
but it’s going to be done—by you.” 

“Me!” Major Sedgwick cried. 
rather not!”’ 

Mrs. Dana could be a very firm lady 
when it pleased her to be however. 

It was unfortunate that Yolande Wor- 
thington had mentioned Madge Mosher’s 
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name. However scornfully she had spoken 
it with the syllables, something had evap- 
orated from her mood. For her the peak of 
the evening was passed. 

“What time is it?’’ she demanded as the 
music stopped. 

“Oh, early. About a quarter of two.” 

““T’ve got to go.” 

“c Why? ” 

“Because I’ve got to.” 

It was all very well to worry Madge, but 
she didn’t want her notifying the police. 

“Aren’t you going to finish the cham- 
pagne?”’ 

“T should say I am. But I’m going to 
leave after that.” 

At least it meant, Reg thought, that she 
wasn’t going to insist on a pitched battle 
with Miss Aussinger. 

“Check,” he said to Looie. 

Looie was a broken man who could only 
think of his shame. 

“They made me nervouslike,” 
tered with drooped head. 

“Oh, you don’t want to mind,’ Reg 
tried to cheer him quietly. 

All the fire hadn’t died in Miss Worthing- 
ton; not by a long shot. 

She directed a sneering glance at Mr. 
Baumgras and Miss Aussinger. 

“JT,” she said in clarion tones, 
you’d drowned them.”’ 

Reg turned apprehensive eyes to the 
neighboring table. Miss Aussinger had 
heard, that was clear from the stiffening of 
her back; but she did not turn her head. 
The only reply she made was directed to 
Mr. Baumgras. 

There was lung power behind it, however, 
and it was enunciated with a clarity which 
would have done credit to an elocutionist. 

“T ain’t going to notice a word that bum 
says.” 

Hearing it, Miss Worthington laughed 
again—a laugh of triumph—but Reg didn’t 
pay much attention, because Looie had 
produced the check and a warm sense of 
thanksgiving that he could settle it and re- 
main solvent absorbed him. 

He reached to his hip pocket where he 
usually carried his wallet. It wasn’t there: 
He tried his inside coat pocket, and then 
his side pockets, and began nervously on 
the pockets of his waistcoat. 

Miss Worthington became conscious of 
his actions. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, a 
sharp note in her voice, Reg thought. 

Looie had already fallen on his knees and 
began searching under the chairs and table. 

Reg was afraid of Miss Worthington 
again, but he mustn’t show it. 

“Left my pocketbook in my overcoat, 
I guess,”’ he told her. 

“Well, go and see.” 

She was taut at the suggestion of finan- 
cial difficulty. He might have known she 
would be. 

The check-room girl, apparently greatly 
excited, was talking to the man at the door. 
She didn’t seem to understand what Reg 
wanted, for a minute, when he handed her 
his check, Eventually and absent-mindedly 
she got his coat, not interrupting her con- 
versation however. 

“But why do you suppose they’d do it 
that way? I never heard of ’em doing it 
secret.” 

“Tt’s the boss they’re after. They been 
laying for him for a long time.” 

“Gee! I bet he’ll slip out.’ 

“They got both the front and back 
watched.” 

Reg went through the coat pockets hur- 
riedly, then systematically. There was no 
wallet in any of them. He searched his 
memory. Tubby had placed it in his hands 
just before he went to sleep. He didn’t 
remember any more about it. It must have 
dropped from his hands and slid into the 
crevice of the couch. The awful thing 
now was to break it to Miss Worthington. 
This was a fine way to take out a silken 
woman. 


he mut- 


“wish 


For a few minutes he stood blankly, hold- 
ing the coat. 

There was Mrs. Dana and her escort, of 
course, but an appeal to them would de- 
stroy the whole effect he’d achieved. It 
would give Mrs. Dana the right to laugh 
again and twice as hard. 

What would a man of the world do under 
the circumstances? Go to the manage- 
ment, of course. 

He handed back the coat, and the girl 
took it, miraculously too absorbed in her 
talk to notice that he didn’t tip her. 

“Think I’d better go home?’’ she was 
saying. 

“You'll be missin’ a chance for good 
money. I’ve known ’em to tip as high as 
twenty bucks for being let duck into the 
coat room.” 

The world wagged on, Reg saw, in spite 
of his personal problem. 

An atmosphere of pressure seemed gen- 
eral in the Thermidor; at least the head 
waiter, to whom he had decided to address 
himself, was talking absorbedly with two 
underlings. Remembering Eddie Bezer’s 
former Old World charm of manner, Reg 
didn’t really feel much trepidation. He 
went near enough to indicate that he wished 
to speak, and waited for a pause in the 
conversation. 

None was made for him for some time, 
which seemed strange, then Eddie Bezer 
swung around. 

“Want something?”’ he asked in a tone 
from which all suavity had disappeared. 

“Yes, I want to cash a check,” Reg 
answered, adding hastily, “‘It’ll be good by 
tomorrow noon.” 

‘*Nix,”’ Eddie Bezer snapped. 

“T’velost my pocketbook or tt it home.” 

“That’s a new one.’ 

“Well, it’s true. 
check?”’ 

6 Nope.” 

“Well, what am I going to do?” 

“T got troubles of my own. You find the 
money.” 

“Find the money here? What do you 
want metodo? Pick somebody’s pocket?” 

Eddie Bezer hadn’t even listened; he 
was back at his tense conversation. 

Reg stood for a time, ignored, then went 
back to Miss Worthington. 

“Was it there?’ she greeted him. 

6c No.”’ 

“You had money to pay the taxi.”’ 

“Change.” 

“What will they do to us?” 

“Tdon’tknow. They won’t takea check.” 

Ruth Mosher had been sitting there tor- 
tured by worry and her ignorance of the 
possibilities of such a situation, but the 
sight of his miserable face brought out 
the very nicest side of her nature. 

“T haven’t got a cent with me,” she said. 

“What if you had?” 

“T’d pay, of course. Don’t be silly.” 

“T wouldn’t have let you, and you’d 
better go now. You can have the cab wait 
at your door and get money to pay for it.” 

‘And leave you? I will not.” 

“That’s great of you. But I wish you 
would honestly.” 

“T won’t. And you mustn’t be so em- 
barrassed. This sort of thing happens to 
everybody.” 

“But with you ——” he gulped. 

Eddie Bezer’s appearance interrupted a 
scene utterly outside the tradition of the 
silken woman. Eddie Bezer presented a 
different aspect this time from either Reg 
had seen him under before. 

“Find that money?”’ he asked in an ex- 
cited but not unpleasant way. 

“cc No. ” 

“T’ll wait here,” the Faiten Miss Worth- 
ington spoke up, “‘while he goes home 
and gets it and comes back.”’ 

“How do I know he’d come?” Eddie 
Bezer queried with a grin. “No, I gota 
better one than that.’”’ He looked at Reg. 
“Come out into the wash room and I[’ll 


explain.” 


Won’t you take my 
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It was a small, glittering wash room 
Eddie Bezer locked the door. 

Reg thought he scented usury in the pre 
caution. 

ee loll make a check out for a hundred, 
you say so,” he volunteered. 

“T don’t want no check, but if youn 
game for what I ask I’m gonna let you of 
free.” \ 

““What’s that?” ; 

“ Just change clothes with me and let m 
go out and sit at your table with yo 
for a while and then make an exit with h 

“Not on your life.” 

“Aw, it ain’t her I’m after,” Wac 
Bezer growled disgustedly. “‘I’m 
place to think about the frails toni 

““What’s the idea then?” j 

“The idea is they’re gonta pull this] 
tonight and they think they’re 
me. They want me bad. You a 
from my height, and with a black mu 
on and in the lights out there, if the 
see you wandering around in my 
they wouldn’t notice if a clean-sha 
in a pink tie that’s been sittin’ yj 
knockout jane all evenin’ was to e 
With her around, nobody’s looked at 
much. We can bank on that.” t 

“Yes, and then what would happe 
me?” P 

“‘ As soon as I’m gone, all you’ve 
is wash off the mustache and beat 
self.” 

Eddie Bezer made a somewhat i 
gesture signifying ease of evasion. 

“T can’t ask Miss Worthington b« 
thing like that.” 

“Say, what harm’s it going to 
Do you think while I’m trying to 


You heard what she offered to do.” 
“And what if I don’t?” | 
“T guess I gotta hold you for gettin; 

under false pretenses,’’ Eddie Bezer b 

feebly, then he stopped blufting. 

‘Look here, guy,”’ he said, in a voice 
to get out for the emotion he felt, “do it: 
me, will you? Just because we ain’t so 
from an age, and I’m up against it. yo i 
been as poor as me and put in the way it, 
you might have done what I’ve done t 
They’ve got stuff enough on me to send mi 
up the river fair and square all right, but, 
believe it or not, half the stuff that'll be 
dumped on my head if they get me don’t 
belong there. There’s an old heel out ir 
that room now that deserves most of it a 
won’t never get a thing. Help me out, wil 
you, buddy? At worst it won’t mean muct 
for you. You got a family and big friends 
and everybody’d laugh—but I ain’t gol 
nobody they’d listen to, and if they get me 
they’ll put me over the jumps. Help me 
out, will you, buddy?” 

He was a cheap little bum makin 
pretty poor plea, but his voice had # 
authority of passion, and outside the a 
was playing something as eager for fr 
as Eddie Bezer. Reg was more than a itl 
drunk and the fires of youth and life had 
been stirred in him. y 

“T’ll have to ask Miss Worthington, 4 Ps 
said. 

“Good sport,’’ Eddie Bezer blessed him 
“Be careful not to yip it out so any 
else: can hear. I’ll be here if she decide 
yes.” 

“And if she decides no?” 

With a stroke of genius Eddie Det 
the truth. 4 

“All you gotta do is walk out, of course, 
But she ain’t gonta decide no. I got i 


“Well?’”’ Miss Worthington asked. d 
Reg sat down, leaned close to her, thd 
pleaded Eddie Bezer’s cause. The musi 
pleaded, too, in the inconsequent way ¢ 
music. 5 
Poon little rich girl, don’t drop a stitch 
loo soon,’ 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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Put Beaver Vulcanite Roofing 
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to the ‘6 Daring Tests’ 


Twistit. Seuffit. Note its toughness. Put it on ice. Then plunge it into boiling water. 


It resists extreme temperature changes. Put it on a hot radiator. It will not “‘run 
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under the hat sun. Soak it in water. It is non-absorbent. Drop hot coals on it. It ts 


| Beaver American Plasters are used for 
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for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
| Hexagon Slab Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Vate and Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofings 
| Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 
; 
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the finest types of work 


Building 


Sfire-safe. Send for sample and literature 
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Bestwall—the Superior Plaster Wall Board—is extra 


mistakes 


need not persist 


XPERIENCED home owners avoid build- 
ing mistakes. They know the economy of 
preventing rather than correcting. They know, 
too, that most building defects can be laid to one 
thing—indifference in the selection of materials. 
When you build or remodel, do as they do. Test 
and compare. Know you are getting the best 
value for your money. 


Find out what Beaver Products for walls and 
for roofs offer you. Test them. Compare them 
with others. Find out why many home owners 
know that these famous products build walls of 


more beauty and endurance, roofs that remain. 


more attractive and better sealed. 


For a weather-tight, beautiful roof use Beaver 
Hexagon Slab Shingles. This is the original 
Hexagon Slab. Its wide overlap, extra thickness, 
locking end joint and wind-resisting design 
make it exceptionally serviceable. Other Beaver 
Slabs and Shingles offer a wealth of possibilities. 


For walls of beauty and long life there is 
time-tested Beaver Bestwall—“The Superior 
Plaster Wall Board” —with the tough, fibre-like 


binder and the improved cream-colored surface. 
Or if plaster walls are preferred, there are 
Beaver American Plasters, notable for purity of 
gypsum content, ease of application and uni- 
formity of quality. 

Beaver Gypsum Lath, with its heat-, cold-, 
and sound-retarding qualities, forms an ideal 
base for these beautiful plaster walls. 


Finally, for quick remodeling or repair jobs 
that /ast, there is Beaver Fibre Wall Board— 
the original wall board. You know it anywhere 
by the Red Beaver Border. Comes plain and 
extra thick; also #/ed for walls in bathrooms, 
kitchens, and many other places. 


These are products of known quality. We 
invite you to test and: compare them by most 
rigid standards. Or consult your local Beaver 
Products dealer. He will assist you in the tests. 
Upon request, we will gladly send samples and 
literature. Dept. 1008. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO. Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 


BEAVER 
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PLASTERS -WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 


strong. Takes any decoration beautifully 


for WALLS 


Bestwall 
Plaster Wall Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 
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HIRST spares neither man-of-the-plains 

nor man-of-the-pavements. But—Na- 
ture provides most generously against that 
thirst with luscious oranges. 


From carefully selected fruit—picked when 
oranges are at their best—Orange-Crush 
derives its favor. To healthful carbonated 
water is added the juice of these oranges— 
the delicate aroma of their peel—the zestful 
tang of the fruitacid found in oranges, lemons 
and limes—a pure food color, such as you 

use in your cakes and candies—pure cane 
- sugar. A wholesome and refreshing drink! 


Always ask for Orange-Crush by name and 
see that it’s served you in a Krinkly Bottle. 
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r (Continued from Page 94) 
et’s do it,” Miss Worthington said. 
You won’t be afraid?” 
e held up her head gallantly. A Broad- 
butterfly has her traditions too. 
{ll like it. It’s an adventure.” 
Adie Bezer had already begun shearing 
snustache as close to the skin as the 
sicure scissors on the shelf under the 
or would permit. 
All right?” 
‘ es.” 
Swell. Not a razor in the place, a 
. Good thing the lights is low. Get 
your stuff as quick as you can.” 
sg took off the short black coat and 
tcoat, the striped gray trousers, the 
necktie and the flowered shirt. Eddie 
divested himself of his solemn 
1eS. 
Jay, where’d you get the panties?” he 
d not resist commenting when he saw 
s checked shorts. “I got to buy some 
alf. They’d hand my old lady a million 
herwise the exchange was effected in 
y silence. . 
Jne minute now,” he said as Reg fin- 
d tying the black tie. “I got to do the 
I can with paintin’ a mustache on your 
lip with some mascara I grabbed 
the ladies’ room. It ain’t gonta look 
much, I’m afraid.” 
ut as Reg held his face to the light he 
+a cry of relief. 
You got a foundation for me to go on. 
"Il be swell.” 
was not a flattering way to refer toa 
ire of Reg’s appearance on which Reg 
a little sensitive, but the result of his 
strations proved that there really was 
; to that mustache, as Reg had always 
med. Under Eddie’s brush it became 
tively bristling. Then Eddie attacked 
's eyebrows and they bristled too. 
Just walk around the room now,” he 
lin his final directions, ‘‘as if you was 
‘intending things. Don’t speak to 
dy more than you can help. If they 
Jat you, act like you was hurrying some- 
tres. I left twenty berries in that vest 
et. You may need it to get home or 
jethin’. And what’s the address where 
in send these clothes?”’ 
leg gave it. 
You'll get ’em tomorrow, and that ain’t 
lyou’ll get. They ain’t nobody ever 
eted Eddie Bezer right that regretted it. 
igonta leave you now. You wait in here 
tile and then wander out, will you?”’ 
\Right-o.” 
And say, there’s nothin’ I can say in the 
+ of thanks.” 
here were actual tears in Eddie Bezer’s 
il black eyes. He held out his hand for 
clasp, then he proceeded to Reg’s 


(rs. Dana saw him sit down. Her ar- 
lent with Major Sedgwick had been 
vended by Reg’s temporary disap- 
vance, for which Major Sedgwick had 
iked his gods. 
‘Now he’s back,” she said, “‘and you’d 
er go over and speak to him right 
y td 
eally, I hate to most awfully,’ Major 
vick pleaded. ‘‘I haven’t an earthly 
0 what I should say and all that.” 
Why, if it were a girl I shouldn’t be 
ed for a minute,’’ Mrs. Dana de- 
eed. “I’d just say a few motherly words. 
ely you can be paternal.” 
can’t. Really, I can’t.” 
‘Then tell him I have something im- 
tant I want to say to him. Only don’t 
that woman hear you put it off on me. 
night decide to knock my block off.”’ 
jor Sedgwick groaned, but threaded 
y through the tables to behind the 
ead of the gentleman with the lady 
ie red dress against whom Mrs. Dana 
such an unreasonable prejudice. He 
i his hand on Eddie Bezer’s nervous 
der. 
die Bezer sprang to his feet, facing the 


lor. 
flajor Sedgwick had met Reg Brown 
2 only; the glaring face didn’t look 
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familiar, but he had no very definite recol- 
lection, and in his consciousness of a reason 
therefor he didn’t wonder at the glare. 

“Could I speak to you just a moment?” 
he asked. 

“What you gotta say?” 

“Just an instant,’’ Major Sedgwick re- 
plied. 

Eddie Bezer thought he was cornered, 
and red rage filled him at this damned bull 
with an English accent. 

“Naw,” he said, and he struck out. As 
he had been welterweight champion of his 
precinct for a period in his youth he was 
not without science. People gasped and 
Miss Worthington gave a small squeal, but 
Major Sedgwick did nothing but fall 
straight back and lie extremely still on the 
floor. 

Eddie Bezer waited for half a dozen guns 
to be thrust in his ribs, but none were. 

He sat down again, and the waiters, 
trained to cover any little breaches in the 
amenities which might occur in the Ther- 
midor, picked up Major Sedgwick and 
carried him to the wash room. 

“Well, that’s one,” Eddie Bezer re- 
marked to Miss Worthington. 

“You beast,” she called him. 
good, mind to tell who you are.” 

“Beast nothing! Did you want me to 
kiss him and hold out my hands for the 
bangles?” 

“That wasn’t a policeman. 
friend of Mr. Brown’s.”’ 

“Well for Gawsake!” Eddie Bezer ex- 
claimed, and began to shake with such 
profound laughter that after a time Miss 
Worthington couldn’t help laughing too. 

““Hemay’a’ beenafriendo’ Mr.Brown’s,”’ 
he added, when they’d both got a little con- 
trol of themselves once again, ‘‘but I bet 
he ain’t one any more.” 


ST veva 


It was a 


Reg, at the wash-room door, seeing a 
cortége of waiters approach, carrying some- 
thing, emerged and walked with a brisk and 
professional air in the opposite direction. 
He had almost crossed the room when he 
heard a somewhat agitated voice accost 
him. 

“Maitre d’hotel.” 

It was the voice he must avoid more than 
any other—Mrs. Dana’s. 

He swerved his course and made for the 
coat room with what he hoped looked like 
oblivious intentness. 

“Oh, Mr. Bezer,” the coat-room girl 
leaned across her half door to call. 

Feeling very much like a billiard ball 
being cued by several experts, Reg made a 
sharp half turn and hurried on. 

Someone tugged at his coat. 

“Hey, waiter, I want somebody to take 
my order.” 

“Just a minute,” he said over his shoul- 
der, as though interrupted on an errand of 
life and death. 

“Maitre d’hotel.” 
again. 

Somewhat appalled by the universal de- 
mand for Mr. Bezer, Reg thought he would 
go back to his own table for a moment’s 
respite in pretended conference. 

As he approached it, however, he saw 
Eddie Bezer shake his head while his lips 
formed the words: ‘Better not.” 

Apparently for the present he was under 
the curse of the Wandering Jew. He took a 
few steps to a spot he thought was safely re- 
moved from everybody and stood there. 

It was in full view of Eddie Bezer, which 
was unpleasant for Mr. Bezer, who saw a 
gray-haired individual he had already 
spotted as a bull rise from his table and 
saunter toward Reg. 

“Hell!’’ Eddie Bezer muttered. 

They were going to nab the kid right 
under his eyes. To the credit of Eddie 
Bezer be it recorded that at that moment 
he registered a vow. 

“Tf they take him and it looks like it was 
going to be tough, I’ll speak up. So help 
me, I will.” 

The individual had not come quite near 
enough to touch Reg’s shoulder, however, 
when Reg heard the snapping of an im- 
perious pair of fingers. He looked in the 


It was Mrs. Dana 
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direction of the sound. Mr. Baumgras was 
summoning him. 

Reg was feeling just disgruntled enough 
with the physical discomforts of his adven- 
ture to welcome the chance of a few words 
with Mr. Baumgras, and he stepped to the 
table. ; 

“Say,”’ Mr. Baumgras grunted around a 
mouthful of food, not even bothering to look 
up, ‘‘I just want to make sure you're going 
to fire that piece of furniture that waited 
on us.” 

“Ts that so?’”’ Reg asked. 

“Yeah. He’s out.” 

“He is?” Reg asked. “That’s where you 
get some news. Fire him! I’m going to 
give him a raise. If a few more things like 
that happened to you, maybe you’d learn 
how to treat human beings that have the 
bad luck to have to wait on you.” 

A snowslide of blank astonishment ren- 
dered the fat faces of both Mr. Baumgras 
and Miss Aussinger practically featureless. 

“Say, I guess you don’t know who I am,” 
Mr. Baumgras said. 

“T don’t give a damn who you are. I 
know what you are; that’s enough for me.” 

“Well, maybe you will give a damn now 
that you’re out of a job. It happens to be 
me that owns this place.”’ 

At those words the individual Eddie 
Bezer had been watching with such agita- 
tion, and whose hand was actually reaching 
out in Reg’s direction, let it drop to his side, 
and stepped to the table of Mr. Baumgras, 
losing for the instant all consciousness of 
Reg Brown. 

“You own this place?” he said. ‘‘That’s 
been something I’ve been waiting to find 
out foralong time. Soit’s you, isit? Well, 
just take a look at this.” 

He pulled something from his pocket. 

Reg saw that he was watching an arrest. 
He hadn’t known he had it in him to 
evaporate, but he evaporated. 

He was followed, however. He realized 
it before he had gone far, and turned to see 
his pursuer. It was Looie—Looie staring at 
him with worshipful eyes. 

“Say, who are you, gentleman?” 

“T guess you know,” Reg grinned. 

“With the lady in red? And you done it 
to him because he was so mean to me?”’ 

“T guess so.” 

Just then the sound of a scuffle came 
from the near-by entrance. One glance 
showed that it was a would-be gate 
crasher—a tremendous one with whom the 
doorkeeper was having a losing fight. A 
second glance identified him for Reg as the 
first comer at the stage door of Broadway 
Moon. 

“Hey, lend a hand, youse,”’ the door- 
keeper called. ‘‘Lend a hand, will youse?”’ 

Reg felt by then that he was Eddie Bezer. 

“Aw, let him in,’ he commanded in a 
voice which was certainly very much like 
Eddie Bezer’s voice. 

The doorkeeper relaxed his hold. The gi- 
gantic first comer straightened himself. 

“Try to keep me out, will you?” he 
scoffed. ‘‘They’ve tried at five other places 
tonight. Now step out of the way.” He 
spoke with some of the pride of a veteran; 
neither Madge nor Bill Trumbull had sur- 
vived the five others. 

The doorkeeper 
stepped out of his way. 

He strode into the room, surveyed it 
from his tremendous height, and then with 
a roar of satisfaction proceeded to cross to 
the distant table where sat the silken Miss 
Yolande Worthington and a man ina pink 
tie. 

“Maitre d’hétel,’’ Reg heard again, and 
before he had a chance to stir, a detaining 
hand was laid on his arm and Mrs. Dana’s 
voice was explaining, “‘Something has hap- 
pened to the gentleman who was —— 
Why, Reg Brown! What in heaven’s 
name?” 

“Careful,” he adjured her. 

‘“Where’s Major Sedgwick?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt wasn’t you who knocked him out?”’ 

“ee No.” 

“T thought you must have gone mad, but 
a man with that awful woman in the red 


and everyone else 
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CE CREAM DIXIES are 

dainty cups packed with 
two flavors of ice cream by 
the leading ice cream manu- 
facturers of the country— 
and sold everywhere for 5c. 
The ice cream manufac- 
turer’s name is on the top 
—look for it. 


Only a genuine 5c Ice 
Cream Drxur has the Drxiz 
Scroll Design as shown here. 


No cup filled with ice cream 
. a4 ” 

is an Ice Cream Drxir” un- 
less it has this Drxiz Scroll. 


And any cup without this 
Drxiz Scroll, sold as a 5c 
Ice Cream Drxir, is so sold 
in violation of the law. 


This Drxte Scroll design on 
5c ice cream containers is 
your assurance of good ice 
cream from the plant of 
responsible ice cream manu- 
facturers. 


Guard against misrepresen- 

tations. Avoid substitu- 

tions. Insist on DIXIES, the 

original and only genuine. 
~~ “ ~ 


There are many Drxies made and sold 
for purposes other than the packing of 
individual nickel portions of ice cream. 
Some of the other Drxies have also the 
Scroll design, some others are plain 
white and only stamped with the name 
“Dnae’”’,—and Drxies are made in many 
different sizes to fir them to many differ- 
ent uses. 


But where the packing of individual 
nickel portions of ice cream is concerned, 
the famous Dixie of country-wide popu- 
larity is legally and commercially identi- 
fied, for your protection, by the familiar 
Drxte Scroll. 


INDIVIDUAL 
DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 
Easton, Pa. 

Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Nowadays they 
eat and drink from 


[ncivid™ 


DIXIES 


In the Office—In the Home—Out of Doors 


al 
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Spur lie 


all tied for you 
50° - 5]00 


75% - 


The star 
that wears a smile—the 
tie he wears for style 


OHNNY HINES smiles his way 

through “The Brown Derby,” his 
newest First National picture. Here he 
is, spreading his broad and genial grin 
above the smartest bow tie that ever 
circled a masculine neck. It’s a Spur 
Tie, the tie that stays smart and 
perky. It’satie that doesn’t get weary 
and rumpled—for its crisp bow knot 
comes to you already tied, ready to 
slip into place without bother or fuss. 


Deft fingers have tied it the way a bow 
tie should be tied, and the H-shaped 
Innerform, illustrated and described 
below, keeps it that way. Spur Ties are 
displayed in smart shops for men. 

When you feel the H-shaped Innerform 
in the wings, when you see the red Spur 
label on the back, you know that 
you’re getting the tie that looks more 
like a hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office 


120 Battery Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders 
and Garters—the guaranteed brand. 


In the photograph 
below, the silk on one 
half of a Spur Tie is 
cut away and turned 
back so that you can 
see the H-shaped In- 
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dress you were with did, and I’m all alone 
and ——” 

From the corner where stood the table of 
Miss Worthington there came a sound of 
violent upheaval, a crashing, deadly sound; 
the sound of a battle of the giants. Every- 
one in the place stood up. 

It came to Reg clearly that this was the 
raid, and that not having had time to re- 
move any of the traces of his Bezerization 
he was almost certainly going to be ar- 
rested, in which case Mrs. Dana would in- 
deed be very much alone. She must be 
taken care of, and the half-heard words of 
the doorkeeper to the coat-room girl flashed 
into his mind. 

“Mrs. Dana,”’ he said, ‘‘something un- 
pleasant is going to happen. Come with 
me.” 

“Tt seems to be happening,” Mrs. Dana 
remarked. ‘‘Thank heaven I oa you. 
I’m terrified.” 

The coat-room girl was still haneine over 
her half door. 

“Hide this lady till it’s over,’’ Reg or- 
dered her, slipping ten of Eddie Bezer’s dol- 
lars into her hand. 

“Oh, Reg ——” Mrs. Dana began. 

*‘T’ll come back if I can,’’ he interrupted 
her. ‘If I don’t, here’s money.”’ 

He gave her the rest of Eddie Bezer’s 
contribution. 

There were police in the entrance. Reg 
turned from them to the tumultuous in- 
terior. Before he had taken four steps his 
arm was caught again. It was Looie. 

“Come this way, gentleman.” 

“Where to?” 

“Don’t ask no questions.” 

White and tugging, Looie looked like a 
fox terrier waking his master in a midnight 
fire. 

“Come, gentleman, come.”’ 

Reg went. The grease and steam of a 
kitchen hissed at the end of a passage. For 
one distrustful second Looie paused. 

“You ain’t a police, gentleman?” 

ce No.”’ 

“Take off that coat and vest and collar 
and tie then. Muss your shirt so it don’t 
look like it was ever stiff.” 

“What are we going to do?”’ 

“You see,”’ Looie promised, stripping off 
some of his own garments. ‘If this was a 
raid like most raids is, this place would be 
full of waiters, but so much happening has 
got them mixed up like. Now give me 
them things, gentleman.”’ 

There was a window in the corridor and 
Looie opened it and chucked the discarded 
garments out. 

“Now you wash up your face. 
Bezer took your place, didn’t he?”’ 

“ce Yes.’’ 

There was a washbowl in 
an alcove. Looie pushed Reg 
OMG 

“Quick,” he directed, and 
darted away. 

Reg scrubbed at his mustache 
and eyebrows. While he did so 
Looie came back with a big 
apron which he tied around 
Reg’s waist. 

“T wonder what happened to 
Bezer,” Reg said. 

““Ain’t you seen?’ Looie 
asked. ‘‘Oh, it wasaswell fight, 
only the big fella had him out- 
classed. He knocked Mr. Bezer 
out about the fifth punch.” 

“Gee, I’m sorry!’’ Reg ex- 
claimed. 

“Who you sorry for?’’ Looie 

wanted to know. “It’s just 
Bezer’s luck like he always has. 
They’re lookin’ in everybody’s 
face in this place toseeif it’s him. 
He wouldn’t ’a’ had a chance 
of gettin’ away, only this. big 
guy comes in and breaks his 
nose so nobody knows him, and 
the polices carry him off to an 
ambulance themselves. You 
ain’t got time to wash no more, 
gentleman.” 

“What’s the idea of all this 
apron business?” 


Mr. 
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“You’re a cook now. That’s what every- 
body wants to be when there’s a raid.” 

“Oh, what’s the use? I’m all right. 
They haven’t anything on me.” 

“Say, gentleman, if they was to recka- 
nize you for the guy that doubled for Eddie 
Bezer you’d do a stretch if you was this 
here President Coolidge. Now come on 
to the stove, gentleman.”’ 

It was evidently an understood ma- 
neuver, for the cooks by profession made 
way for the newcomers and handed them 
each a skillet. Looie- had grabbed two 
eggs from a side table en route. 

“Be frying this, gentleman,’”’ he coun- 
seled, handing him one. “That looks more 
natural-like.”’ 

Looie was, in his way, an artist. 

Reg had broken his egg very awkwardly, 
when the sound of invasion filled the cor- 
ridor. An official voice roared in the door. 

“Just the regular help here?”’ 

“Just the regular help.” 

“Well, give us a look at your mugs.” 

The assortment of faces was turned in 
his direction. He studied them. 

“Well, I’ll be fried!”’ he grunted after he 
had inspected them. “‘There must be some 
trick way out of this joint and Bezer must 
have took it. If any of you guys know 
where it is and want to tell me I’ll come 
across with a century out of my own pants 
pocket. It sure has me beat.” 


When the kitchen contingent was dis- 
missed there seemed no necessity for Reg 
to leave with it and he hung about until 
profound quiet settled down on the Ther- 
midor. Then he started for the coat room 
on the bare chance that Mrs. Dana might 
still be there. As he crossed the dim main 
room his attention was attracted by pound- 
ing on the door of the men’s wash room. 
He crossed to it. 

“What is it?’’ he asked. 

“Let me out. I’ve been locked in here 
for hours.” 

Reg turned the key. 

Major Sedgwick—a very dim Major 
Sedgwick—stood before him. 

“‘T was struck down,” the major said. 
“Beastly blow. Wasn’t expecting it. I 
was with a lady. Wouldn’t have had this 
come about for the world.” 

‘Mrs. Dana may still be here,”’ Reg said. 

The major jumped back. 

_ “Who are you?’’ he demanded. 

“Reg Brown.” 

“The dog that did mein? You are not.” 

“That was a mistake.” 

“A jolly pretty mistake,’”’ Major Sedg- 
wick remarked with rancor, but one could 
see that it was all very fuzzy to him. He 
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sat down on a chair and put his hand a 
head. Reg went tothe cloakroom. Si 
in the center of it was Mrs. Dana. _ 
‘‘T’ve very recently emerged from un 
those shelves,” she told Reg, “‘and I’ 
a crick in my neck; but I eat dirt 
any brand of dirt you suggest, Reg 
dear. I suppose you have been pk; 
the male ingénu all these months be 
you thought that would appeal to a 
mamma.” 
“Does this mean you don’t think T) 
quite such a baby?” Reg asked. 
“A baby!”’ Mrs. Dana exclaimed 
were simply master of the situati 
night. I’ve never seen anything s¢ 
traordinary.” 
“T’ve got Major Sedgwick inside,” 
said, changing the subject with appropri: 
ate modesty. F 
“Ts he in awful shape? You were 
ently the only man who could go 
speaking distance of that ravingly h 
ful hell cat and not be knocked ou 
is your coat. The coat-room girl 
me with it when she left. And here’ 
from your lady. She left it with th 
room girl as she went out. If you’ 
me where Bill Sedgwick is, I’ll go 
to help him pull himself together.” 
“Let me do that. You must be y 
to get home.”’ 
“Oh, no. I could have gone some 
ago. My chauffeur came in look 
me, but I wanted to wait for you. Y 
a young man I don’t want to lose sig 
She saw Major Sedgwick then a 
off. # 
Reg unfolded his note. It had been wri 
ten on the back of a menu in pencil. 
Dear Mr. Brown: While the police 
ing to Henry Boyd I thought I would 
as Mr. Bezer whispered to me to do, t 
have taken him to the Post-Graduate Hos 
You can get your clothes there, altho 
nose bled over them a good deal. , 
Henry Boyd is the man who came fo 
and didn’t understand about Mr. Bezer. 
awfully glad you’d gone. I wasn’t 
before tonight, but now I know tha 
man. He’s a brute, but I belong to 
I will always remember tonight tho 
was a beautiful adventure. If you h 
such a sheik I would have liked you bet 
any man I ever met—but love is d 
isn’t it? 
Good-by. He’s coming and a don’t 
to see this. Good-by again. 
YOLANDE Wortsia 


“Reg!”? Mrs. Dana was calling. 
“Yes, Mrs. Dana.” :f 
“‘T’m afraid you’ll have to give p 
a hand. Now wouldn’t you hav 
was a person who knew how to take 
himself?” c* 
“Tt’s a knack,” Reg said. 
“Granted. But, dear 
Mrs. Dana’s eyes were 
grave, ‘however sure 
self you are, I don’t thi 
should experiment with 
of the type you were with 
evening; really I don’ 
don’t appreciate how in 
they are. Of coursel’mg) 
know your way about — 
“Yes,” Reg said, “thi 
things I wouldn’t have 
And whatever you thi 
girl tonight, Miss Wo 
is one of them. She was on 
Broadway butterfly, but ” 
swallowed hard—“but 
wasn’t all bad.” } 
Mrs. Dana shook her he 
“No. Too dangerous 
said. ‘Reg, why don’t yt 
your vacation this sp 
stead of in the summer 
you'll be running off for ev 
week-end anyway? And W 
don’t you run down to 
Aiken?”’ 
“Great!” 
“Great!” 


Worthington’s note in 
inner pocket of his coat. 
something he’d want to 
always. 

(THE END) 
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Leaders in every business activity, men who 
know and demand lower costs—merchants, 
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as personal as his gnarled fingers, his faintly 
stooping shoulders. He would have given 
me even this; but there at last I did rebel. 

“Chet,” I cried. ‘‘You’re a blamed old 
fool. You'll do nothing of the kind.” 

He was quite obviously hurt and grieved 
because I would not take this hammer 
which was like the record of a long chapter 
of his life; he persisted till my helpless 
anger rose, and I cried again and again, 
“You're a blasted old fool!”’ 

There were tears of irritation in my eyes; 
but Mrs. Mac said frem the kitchen door, 
“‘T’ve told him so before now. It don’t doa 
mite of good. He never will have any sense 
about giving things away.” 

My stubbornness in the end defeated 
his; but that refusal of mine is one of the 
few things Chet is not likely to forgive me. 

I learned by and by to disparage his pos- 
sessions and speak of them slightingly, else 
he would have impoverished himself years 
ago. His case long seemed to be a hopeless 
one. He was, I thought, an addict and 
incurable. Mrs. Mac might, I used to tell 
myself, control him if she chose; but she 
was mild and long-suffering, and I had no 
real hopes of her. Other men before me 
have failed to reckon with the madness of 
the mild. Chet, as well as I, thus failed to 
reckon now. 


One day it rained; rained with such a 
cold and stubborn anger that we could not 
fish. I stayed in the house, and Chet did 
odd jobs about the barn and in the shed; 
and it happened that Mrs. Mac and I had 
some small talk together. 

The day before, two men from East 
Harbor had fished with us, and we had been 
successful. When we came home at night, 
Chet as usual insisted that they take his 
trout as well as their own. It is one of the 
penalties of associating with Chet that you 
must be as generous as he. So I joined my 
urgencies to his, and my fish to the ones he 
crammed into their bulging baskets; yet 
felt at the same time the ridiculous aspect 
of the situation and their puzzled glances 
in my direction; felt, in short, like the fool 
I had so often called Chet. 

Nevertheless, because he insisted, I in- 
sisted, too; and they departed at last with 
enough trout to feed-six families, and my 
ears burned to think what they must be 
saying as they drove away. So this day, 
while I sat by the window of the dining 
room, cleaning and oiling a reel, and Mrs. 
Mac passed to and fro from kitchen to-but- 


tery and back again, I recalled the matter, 


and I spoke of it 'to’her.. 

“Chet carries this generosity of his to an 
absurdity,’ I said. 
at all.” 


I was a little surprised at her response} ~ 


had, it seemed, struck fire. She paused 
with a pie: plate in her.hand and she said 
heatedly, “Ben Williams, I want to tell you 
something. Ever since I’ve married: Chet, 
the only time I’ve had trout to eat, or a 


partridge,'is when'he’s gone fishing or’ 


hunting alone, or when you or somebody 
else has stayed here to a meal. He gives 
away every fish he catches if he can, and 
every bird, too.’”” And she added ‘almost 
wistfully, “‘And I like ‘trout, and I like 
partridge as well as anybody.” -. 

I nodded in sympathy. ‘‘Take last 
night,” I agreed. ‘“‘They’d caught all the 
fish they needed, but Chet made them take 
ours. I wanted a mess of trout myself, was 


give them away; and half the people they 
give them to won’t take the trouble to clean 
them. There are times when I’d like to 
give Chet a cuff on the ear.” 

““You’ve told him he’s a fool, and he is a 
fool,’ she said stoutly. ‘If this farm was 
loose, he’d give that away, like as not, and 
we'd go over the hill. Anything a body 
likes, he’ll give them.” 

I chuckled. ‘‘ Nowadays I’m careful not 
to like anything,’ I told her. ‘It’s the 


| only safe way.” 


-““There’s no sense in it - 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“‘Chet’s a good man,” she conceded. 
“But there’s two things about him always 
did make me mad, and one is his giving 
things away, and the other is his never 
knowing where a thing is. He’s always ask- 
ing me, and I have to keep track of them 
for him. It don’t matter if he hasn’t had it 
for ten years, if he wants it, I’m supposed 
to be able to put my hand right on it for 
him. And then after I’ve hunted a week, 
he’s like as not to give it away to somebody 
he never even saw before.” P 

I sympathized with her; had laughed at 
Chet for this so-many times. Laughed at 
him even though I recognized the univer- 
sality of this masculine trait of losing his 
belongings. ‘‘No cure for him,” I told her. 
“Tt’s the way he’s made.” 

‘And if I lose anything,” she exclaimed, 
“he acts like I’d stuck a knife into him.” 
She spoke more rapidly, remembering. 
“He had a pair of boots that was too big 
for him,” she said. “‘And I gave ’em to a 
man that come by here collecting for the 
church, and he like to left me for that. He 
never wore ’em, but he wanted to keep 
them cluttering up my back stairs.” 

“LP d take drastic measures, if ‘I were 
you,” I advised her. 

She sniffed angrily. ‘I’ve a mind to, 
sometimes,”’ she confessed, and went about 
her household business again. 

I chuckled affectionately, and within a 
few minutes had forgotten the matter. It 
did not occur to me that she might con- 
ceivably rebel at last; I knew too wellher 
deep and fond affection for the man. Yet 
I might have remembered that she had 
good precedent for chastening where most 
she loved. 


I came to Fraternity toward the twen- 
tieth of October, for a week in the wood- 
cock tovers, with Reck and Frenchy to 
find the birds for us, and Buster the pup 
to, learn the way of the game by the exam- 


~ ple of the older dogs. And Chet greeted me 


in the yard when I drove in; .and Mrs. Mac 
came beaming to the door; and the farm 


seemed as it had always been, with no 


discordant note at all. 
I had brought, as I liked to do, some odds 
and ends of provender from the last town 


along the road; a cut of beef, a box of 


candy, a quart or two of raw oysters, some 
pounds of fish, and the like. And while the 
dogs bounded in their welcome we trans- 
ferred these victuals to the house, where 


Mrs. Mac unwrapped them and stowed 


them safe away. When my gear was car- 
ried inside, Chet and I sat and talked to- 


was attentive, watchful for eae 


vi 


gether till supper was ready, and afterward . 


-walked down to the store, and came back 


through the frosty moonlit night; and the 
three of us sat late in the dining room, dis- 
coursing fruitfully, till I grew sleepy and 


-went at last to bed, and thought before I 


slept, ‘“‘The farm never changes; it’s al- 
ways just the same.’ 


In the morning there was the same long * 


confusion in getting started. Chet had‘ to 
find his shells and sort them out;-: had to 


locate a missing boot; had to discover the 


bells which the dogs would wear on their 
collars. And when I was in the car at-last, 
the dogs frantic in the body of the vehicle 
behind, Chet came to the kitchen door as 
always to call out to me, 
matches, have you?”’ 

So at last we were away, and ranged: all 


tr . morning through the tangled coverts where 
hungry for them. And they’ll just have to - 


-among the leafless alders the drenching 
sunlight lay. And the dogs coursed this 
way and that, Frenchy plodding with the 
dignity of age, Reck bounding in that wild 
exuberance of his youth which years had 
never curbed, Buster’s busy tail twinkling 
in the thickest corners. And now and then 
a woodcock whistled as he rose, or a par- 
tridge ruffled into flight like the boastful 
fellow he so justly is; and the guns barked 
ringingly in the crystal air. 

We lunched at brookside below the Bean 


Lot, where the stream foams icy cold across. 
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the moss-green bowlders; and after we 
were done with the sandwiches and coffe ee 
Chet produced his pipe and whittled a fi 
for it. This pipe was, I saw, new and yel 
low; and when he set a match to the bow! 
he grimaced most distastefully; and I 
“New pipe? What happened. to the ol 
one?” 

He hesitated a moment before repl 
and when he spoke it was in a tone of 
ous uncertainty. “Why, Mary give | 
away,’ he explained. “A man come | ) 
when I wan’t there, and stoppedfor some 
thing; and he dropped his pipe on 
porch and broke it. So she give him mine 

He spoke as one who is all bewilde mel 
and I remembered, floodingly, so ma 
half-forgotten things, but only said, “ He | 
need a strong head to smoke it.” 

“T don’t know what’s got into her,” a9 
told me, as though he had not heard. ta 
had two pictures of moose in the desk. 
was a cow that wintered at the R 
seven years ago, and the other was one Ji 
Saladine killed when the law was off. 
a man stopped at the house and said 
been trying to see a moose around here, 
she give him both the pictures. I co 
say anything; but I could see he didn’t 
a thing about them. After he was gone 
just said she was tired of seeing them layi 
around.” 

He puffed ruefully at this harsh new pij 
of his, and I watched his troubled eyes 
held my tongue till it was time for us t 
about our gunning for the afternoon. 
when we came back to the farm at d 


to come. 

The surface flowed smoothly; but ne 
and then during the succeeding days 
was a swirl which hinted at the strug: 
going on beneath. When we sat down 
supper that first night, Chet looked 
table over and asked accuse “Did 
you fry the oysters, Mary?” 

She shook her head. 

“They won’t keep only till tomorr 
Chet warned her. 

And she said then mildly, “Well, we hi 
so many victuals that I give them a’ 
Will Belter stopped this afternoon and 
them; and he’d never ate an oyster, he sai 
So I made him take them home.” i 

Chet cried explosively: “‘Give him t 
oysters? What for?”’ z 

“Sho!”’ she told kim soothingly. us 
like to eat them.” 

“You didn’t have to give him all | 
them,” Chet urged. “He can't éat t 
all.” : 

“That’s what he said,” she agreed wi 
nod. “But I told him he could give the 
rest away.” Chet made a fierce, explosive 
sound; and she cocked an eye at him : 
added quietly: ‘‘I’ve seen you give a 
a mess of trout he’d have to give away 

He stared at he, ledning back from | 
table, bracing his hands against its 
and his eye was fiery. Then he laughed ir 
bitter fashion ‘and ‘said slowly, 
brought. them, oysters. because he 

em.’ 

But I hastened to seize upon neutra 
“No, noj” I assured him. “I get all lw 
Glad ‘to, have ‘him have them.” 
» So Chet perforce held silence afterw 
but Mrs. Mac and I chatted ple 
enough: I felt mysélf admitted to her 
fidence; and when Chet went to the 
to finish his chores, I tried to ask a 
tion. But she gave me no encouragemeé! 
recognized no understanding between 
Her heart was, I thought, troubled by wh 
she did; but it was equally clear tha 
wanted no help from me. I was alway 
little afraid of Mrs. Mac; and there W 
something forbidding in her brave de 
meanor now. 

Later, Chet and I went down the h 
the store, and we went silently. On 
way back, silence still held between us 
I guessed what Chet was thinking. An 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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O millions of American smokers—prob- 
ably yourself—the above message means 
much Not a mere inference of better quality 

— we; lready are using tobacco from the 
finest, sweete t-tasting crop in years; not a 
vague promise of benefits to come. In plain, 
-unvarnished English it states our position 
in regard to the recent reduction in cigar 
taxation. an. 


- If you are becking an actual benefit from the 
‘tax reduction, White Owl is the answer. If 
you are a real judge of fine cigars you will 
instantly understand why ee are say- 

$ Bleep sasting better than ever.” 
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Hosiery 


For men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
type for menand boys only 
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An all-silk chiffon hose 
specially built for dancin 


Delicate web of chiffon silk—there’s 4, pa sech]o “nner foot’  *o stop this. It’s all silk. The sheerest, — 
nothing like it for sheer beauty. And of lisle stops the wear. clearest of weaves. But inside of the 


with a little care it wears surprisingly “; rata Cas silken foot is woven an invisible “inner 
your si gdeales ae NOS CUe ear foot” of very fine stout lisle. It cushions 


well. It’s the heels and toes that usually us a post card. We will see that you are 
ied. 
break first. Your slippers rub remorse- me ae ; the silk. You would never know it was 
e elisa for Dancing i mee there—except for the way it stands the 

lessly. A single thread wears through— e ae caapaees weave, dips dean P 2 | aa 

: read, Japan silk. Invisible “inner foot” o ; 
And then! The tiny hole streaks upward fine lisle. All the latest colors. oes = aie sees: ale “a 
ba Ae ae ee yy. ; 3795 called ‘‘The Chiffon for Dancing.” But 

‘ . sk for Allen-A Style No. you'll like it just as well for every other 
Allen-A Style No. 3785 is specially built $2. OGieear kind of wear. 
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, not surprised when, as we approached 
house, he spoke. 

You know that old reel I had,”’ he said. 
ie give it away, one day last July. Ihad 
-et me a new one, after.”’ 

held my peace. If he wished a confi- 
t, I was ready; but if he sought an 
', I must hold my hand. So we went 
» the house with no further word; and I 
sently went to bed and left them alone 
ather. There was, it seemed to me, 
i in the air, the rumbling of a coming 


"he storm threatened; but it did not 
ik till the eve of my departure, till the 
it before I was to leave the farm. And 
his wise. 

Vhen day by day we came in from our 
ning, Chet was accustomed to take the 
ls we had bagged and carry them down 
ar and hang them upon nails driven into 
floor timbers, in such fashion that they 
ein a draft of cold dry air. As this store 
ame increased his pride grew too. When 
sisted that we eat some of the birds, he 
udged them, brought them up reluc- 
idly. And he used to spend half an hour 
he simple business of hanging up each 
’s bag, reveling in the feathered booty. 
d to emerge from the cellar stair at last 
1a beaming eye, and to exclaim to me, 
du want to come down and look at the 
ls we’ve got hung up there—as hand- 
ea lot of game as you'll ever see.” 

k he would discuss their individual ex- 
mnces. “There’s an old cock pa’tridge 
‘n there that’s a beauty”; or “I 
zhed that big woodcock and it weighed 
teen ounces”; or “‘Them were native 
S we got today, every one of them. 
lre’s no’ flight on.” Or he would list 
in off. ‘‘Nineteen woodcock, five pa’t- 
'e and a jacksnipe.”’ 

‘ill Mrs. Mace said acidly, “I need water 
yy tank; and there ain’t a stick of wood 
iin the box, Chet. A full wood box 
ld look handsome to me.” 
ut on this last night of my stay, when 
ent down cellar, I heard him talking to 
self below us there. I was sitting in the 
ng room, and Mrs. Mac was in the but- 
» when he came in some haste up the 
rs; and he called to her, “ Mary, there’s 
in the cellar and they’ve got at them 
iss” 

he said calmly, ‘“‘That ain’t likely. The 
3 are out of their reach.”’ 

‘The birds are gone,” he insisted. ‘Two 
iwidges and four woodcock gone since 
night.” 

Oh,” she told him serenely, ‘‘I give 
naway. Sent ’em in to East Harbor to 
fur Tuck. Dora Dillard always did like 
artridge, and Dan Bissell was going in, 
Isent them in by him.”’ 

he spoke from the buttery, where she 
| busy with some small task; but I 
id see her, could see that her hand was 
abling. And I sat very still. 

fter she had spoken, there was for a 
nent no other word. Only Chet came 
‘om the kitchen to the buttery door, and 
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he stood there confronting her; and I 
could see the stony rigidity o. his shoulders. 
Then she turned her head and looked at 
him and came toward him, and she said 
steadily, “‘Get out of my way, Chet. I’ve 
got things to do.” 

He demanded incredulously, ‘“‘ You give 
them birds away?” 

Yess l did.” 

And he cried then, in rising anger, ‘‘ What 
for?” 

“Because I wanted to,”’ she retorted. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he ex- 
ploded. ‘‘You act like you’d gone crazy?” 

She had a plate in her hands, with a fresh- 
made pie ready for the oven, but she put it 
down and rubbed her hands together; and 
she faced him so steadily-that he gave back 
before her. And she said slowly, “If I’m 
crazy, you've been crazy for fifteen years, 
Chet McAusland. And I’ve told you so.” 

“Sho!” he protested, startled and al- 
ready weakening. 

“And I’m good and crazy, if that’s being 
crazy,” she repeated. ‘‘I gave away the 
cider apples yesterday; told Johnny Dree 
he could have all he’d pick up. And I’ma 
mind to give away the apples on the trees 
too.” 

He stared at her; asked in a low tone, 
“You want to put us on the town?”’ 

She sat down by the table; I thought 
perhaps her knees were quivering. But her 
voice was steady enough when she spoke to 
him. ‘If giving things away would put us 
on the town, we’d have been there long 
ago,” she told him. ‘‘You’ve give away 
everything we had that anybody wanted. 
I don’t mind a person being generous; but 
you’re a fool about it, Chet.’’ She checked 
herself, went on more steadily; I had the 
impression that she knew exactly what she 
wished to say. 

“The place to be generous is at home,” 
she cried. “If you ask me, that’s what 
I think. And you’d give away a thing I 
wanted just as quick as you’d give away 
something that belonged to me. You shoot 
as many birds as any man in town, and 
catch as many fish; but I haven’t ate as 
many trout as I wanted to for fifteen years, 
nor had the partridges I’d like to have. I 
like partridge well as anybody, but that 
don’t make any difference to you. You’d 
rather give them away than eat them; but 
I wouldn’t. I’d rather eat some, oncet in 
a while. 

“You like the feeling of giving things 
away. Well, so do I. You’d as soon give 
away your shirt off your back. I ain’t that 
way so much, but I’d as soon give away 
your things as not. It’d save me the bother 
of taking care of them and knowing where 
they are when you want them.” 

He said uncertainly, placatingly, “But 
Mary, Ben’s got to have birds to take 
home.” 

I ventured protestingly, ‘‘Don’t bring 
me into this, Chet.” 

And Mrs. Mace said, ‘‘That’s your look- 
out, the two of you. If you can’t shoot 
birds enough to give away and eat, too, 
then you’d better learn how. If we had to 
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live on the partridges the two of you shoot 
we’d mighty soon starve to death. But if 
they’re going to be given away, when I 
want them my own self, then I’ll do the 
giving from now on.” 

She rose and moved toward the kitchen; 
and Chet slipped aside to let her pass. 
From the door she fired another word. ‘I’m 
sick and tired of having folks say to me, 
“Your husband’s the most generous man.’ 
I’m going to say to them, ‘He never was so 
almighty generous to me.’ I’m going to do 
my share of giving away around here after 
this. Or like as not I’ll do enough for the 
two of us, and you might as well make up 
your mind to it.”’ 

She vanished, majesty in her train. And 
Chet sat down by the table and wiped his 
brow. I read, very diligently, in a magazine 
which I lifted from the table by my knee. 


The gunning license of a nonresident in 
Maine permits him to take to his home six 
woodcock and five partridge. Chet had 
always made it a matter of pride to fill my 
license for me; to see that I had a full store 
of birds. On the morning of my departure 
it was his pleasure to go into the cellar and 
tie the birds in bundles and tag them ac- 
cording to the law. 

There were always woodcock and to 
spare; but as Mrs. Mac had pointed out, 
neither Chet nor I was expert in the busi- 
ness of killing partridges. Usually the quota 
of five birds represented something like our 
total bag for my week of shooting. I miss 
ten shots for one I kill, and Chet is as bad. 
This year we had done a little better; had 
killed seven partridges in all. Two of these 
Mrs. Mac had now given away, five still 
remained. 

When in the morning, I made ready to 
depart, this point was in my mind; I waited 
passively the outcome. Waited while Chet 
went down cellar to collect the birds. 

He was there a long time, struggling with 
himself perhaps; and when he came up it 
was with an apologetic eye. There was a 
bundle of birds in either hand; I counted 
the heads of six woodcock. But of par- 
tridges there appeared to be but three. 
Mrs. Mac was at the moment in the shed; 
he saw my glance and said shamefacedly, 
“There’s five down there; but I guess 
Mary’d like one or two to eat.”’ 

I nodded readily. ‘‘Sure,’’ I assented. 
“All we want is a taste, at home.” 

So, a little later, in the car, I drove away. 
Chet had been suffering; there was suffer- 
ing in his eyes when he said good-by to me. 
But when my back was turned to them, I 
smiled to myself. For Mrs. Mac had put a 
packet in the rear end of the car. 

From the bend of the road I looked back, 
and Chet raised his hand in a gesture of 
farewell. Mrs. Mac stood in the door be- 
hind him; but even from that distance I 
seemed to see that her eyes were bent on 
Chet and not on me. And I knew the light 
that dwelt in them. 

A little farther on I unwrapped her 
packet and added the two partridges it 
contained to the three others. 


YOUR HOUSE COMMITTEE 


ne of the first things the manager dis- 
ered when he took charge was that due 
lack of central control there were far 
many employes on the pay roll. Under 
greens committee there was a foreman 
1 an imposing staff of helpers, most of 
in unskilled laborers. Under the grounds 
ng there was another foreman with 
ther staff of helpers, slightly smaller but 
ally unskilled. Those two committees 
2 responsible for the presence of thirty- 
‘names on the club’s pay roll. 
> would make a happier ending if it 
d be said here that the manager fired 
'of those foremen and some of the help. 
‘knows that one foreman and about 
‘aty men could with ease handle all 
work there is to be done; but neither 
greens committee nor the grounds 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


committee has been willing to concede this, 
regardless of the enthusiasm with which the 
manager argues his case and points out that 
the lawns in front of the club are cut with 
precisely the same kind of mowing machines 
as are used on the fairways. Nevertheless, 
he is still arguing. 

In the dining room, the manager has been 
able to decrease the charges for food served. 
The leaks he plugged before he was able to 
do that are leaks that conform to a pattern 
in most clubs operating under soviet rule. 
Those leaks are of many kinds. All of them 
are rarely discovered by the average house 
committee, and, if discovered, they are not 
properly dealt with. 

As an example of the sort of thing that is 
going on in far too many clubs in this coun- 
try, consider the discovery made by the 


manager of a club in one of the largest cities 
of the Mississippi Valley a few months 
after he had taken-charge. The restaurant 
of this club had been losing money at a 
frightful rate. The manager knew his job 
would not endure beyond a year unless he 
was able to effect a substantial decrease in 
those restaurant losses. Some of the leaks 
he plugged before he had been on the joba 
week, but he knew there must be others. 
The butcher who supplied the club with 
its meat was about the friendliest person 
with whom the manager had been in con- 
tact since he arrived in town. That 
butcher’s bill sometimes exceeded $3000 a 
month; but he had even larger accounts on 
his book, the manager knew. He was a 
prosperous individual, that butcher; and 
the automobile in which he called at the 
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club’s back door was as noiseless a piece of 
machinery as the car of the wealthiest 
member, and it was as finely upholstered. 

The butcher had the sympathetic man- 
ners of a fashionable doctor. He did not 
try to hold the manager’s hand, of course, 
but his greetings always were in the right 
mood; and if the manager was smoked up 
because of some pesty member’s arrogance, 
the butcher’s understanding was as balm. 
The manager began to think of the butcher 
as one of his warmest acquaintances; and 
when the butcher’s wife went out of her 
way to be kindly to the manager’s lonely 
wife he fairly glowed within himself to 
think that the world contained such people. 

So at Christmastime, when the butcher 
insisted upon buying his friend, the club 
manager, a hat, that seemed to be a normal 
action and not to be resented. 

“T want this hat to fit you or I’d have it 
sent out with a sprig of holly around the 
brim,” said the butcher gayly, ‘‘so please go 
to’’—he named the most expensive and 
smartest hatters in the city—‘‘and charge 
a hat to me.” 

Mentally the manager, feeling he would 
have to reciprocate, affixed another box of 
cigars to his Christmas shopping list. A 
couple of days later he dropped into the hat 
store named by his friend, the butcher, 
selected a pretty good hat, ordered it de- 
livered to him at the club and then told the 
clerk where the bill was to be sent. The 
clerk asked him to wait a minute while he 
summoned the manager, and presently the 
manager came to the front of the store. 

“Let me see that hat you have picked 
out,’’ he said, and when it was handed to 
him he sniffed at it scornfully. ‘“‘This won’t 
do at all. I’ll select a hat for you. I know 
what you should have.” 


The Brotherhood of Broad Brims 


He hauled out a drawer and exposed a 
wide-brimmed, glossy hat which he picked 
up as carefully as if its beaver felt was ex- 
plosive. With the air of an artist arranging 
a model, he pulled it down on the head of 
the club manager. 

“This is what you want,” he said in a 
positive tone. ‘‘I had expected you to ask 
for me when you came in.” 

“Say,” objected the club manager as he 
squinted at the price tag concealed between 
the leather band and the silken lining of the 
beaver, “‘this hat is marked twenty-five 
dollars. My wife hardly pays that much 
for a hat. My speed is more nearly eight 
dollars, and I’m not going to stick a friend 
just because he wants to buy me a Christ- 
mas present.” 

“Sorry. [have my instructions, and that 
is the hat I’ve got to make you wear.”’ The 
hatter was facetious but firm. By way of 
closing up the transaction, he tucked one of 
his cards in the club manager’s breast 
pocket. “‘We’ll send the new one out this 
afternoon. Or would you like to wear it?”’ 

“Shucks, I might as well get used to it. 
I’ll wear the new one.”’ 

The manager strode downtown with a 
feeling of pride in his appearance that he 
had not felt in many a long day; and then, 
down among the commission houses where 
he had some shopping to do, he ran into the 
steward of one of the country clubs. The 
steward, a blond Swiss with a heavy Ger- 
man accent, was wearing a hat identical in 
style and color with that which crowned the 
gray head of the manager. Moreover, the 
Swiss winked broadly as if to welcome a 
brother of some secret society. 

The club managers and stewards in that 
city have a club of their own, an un- 
pretentious affair where house committees 
are cursed with the enthusiasm that some 
men expend on golf. There were eight 
other members present when the big club 
manager arrived. Six of the eight were 
wearing hats that were unmistakably of 
manufacture similar to that of the hat 
which was beginning to rest heavily on the 
brow of the manager. 

The next day, when the meat was de- 
livered at the club’s grocery storeroom, the 
manager appeared there and supervised the 
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weighing ceremony. When he compared 
the weight with the slip which his checker 
was about to sign for the butcher’s truck 
driver, he saw that there were nineteen 
pounds less of loin than there should have 
been—and then he saw that his. checker 
was wearing a hat like his own. 

That discovery resulted in wiping out 
just about half the restaurant loss, because 
the weigher had been grafting not only 
through the butcher but also through some 
other dishonest tradesmen. But the other 
leaks were the hard ones to combat—hard 
because they were less obvious. 

There is no more excuse for believing 
that three or half a dozen members of a 
club, suddenly invested with a purple au- 
thority, are going to acquire with a like 
magic an ability to function as experts in a 
highly technical job than there is for be- 
lieving that a rich manufacturer, suddenly 
appointed as an ambassador, is going to be 
a diplomat. 

Running a club soundly and in a fashion 
to give satisfaction to the bulk of the mem- 
bership calls for a technic as difficult .to 
acquire as that involved in operating a 
hotel, but this obvious fact has not pene- 
trated far into the minds of those 5,000,000 
who are paying dues and house accounts in 
the 6500 clubs having food service or bed- 
rooms. The majority are still operating 
under house-committee rule, and in many 
which have promoted some obsequious head 
waiter to the post of manager the house 
committee continues to rule. Undeniably, 
authority is sweet to certain people. 

As an instance of what technical skill can 
accomplish when applied to a club where 
spending has gone beyond control, there is 
an athletic club in a Middle Western city 
which occupies a tall building that cost 
more than $3,500,000 to build and furnish. 
It is a business, or at least a property, 
larger than any but a dozen or so of the 
members dominate individually. In two 
and a half years a club manager, with real 
authority, clipped about $50,000 from 
kitchen and restaurant expenditures. Some 
of this saving was accomplished because the 
manager did not put too much reliance on 
the integrity of the average kitchen worker. 
He caused a strict accounting to be made of 
every food item from the time it entered 
the back door of the club until it became an 
item on a sales check. 

The installation of an ice-making ma- 
chine saved that club $1186 the first year. 


Secondhand Soda Crackers 


By placing a man, who was paid $1200 a 
year, in charge of the club’s $50,000 invest- 
ment in china, glassware and silver, break- 
age and pilferage losses were reduced from 
$10,000 to $5000 a year. 

Single control also made it possible to 
reduce the total of employes from 300 to 
250, and the smaller staff performs the 
work more efficiently. 

A multigraphing machine is saving $4000 
a year. 

Checking laundry religiously reduced 
costs at the rate of $3000 a year. 

The total savings made under a manager 
who knew his business have been in excess 
of $100,000 in two and a half years, or at 
the rate of $40,000 a year. 

A house committee might have continued 
the practice of throwing away the 400 
glasses, costing forty-six cents each, that 
are nicked every month: The manager has 
them reground at a cost of ten cents each— 
a saving of $1728 a year on this item. 

The club’s cracker bill was reduced 40 
per cent through a change in the manner of 
serving them. Instead of offering them in 
bulk, piled high on a plate, they were 
served in sealed wax-paper envelopes. 
Probably most of the saving there was due 
to the elimination of breakage; but, besides, 
if a guest did not eat all the crackers served, 
the waxed envelopes justified the practice 
of serving them again, instead of throwing 
them away. Asmall item, perhaps, but one 
that is helping to pay the manager’s salary. 

One of the reasons the members are 
so much better satisfied under the new 
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arrangement is that the manager, besides 
knowing how to save money, also knows 
how to spend it, and has added $15,000 a 
year to the entertainment fund in order to 
provide the club with good music. He con- 
siders it to be an essential part of his job to 
lure as many members as possible into the 
club every day. A general usage of the 
club by the members is one of the factors 
that tend to cut down overhead. 

Even the most highly skilled manager 
may not avoid some of the food losses that 
are seemingly inevitable in the restaurants 
of country clubs. The manager of one of 
the ultra-fashionable ones stocked up on a 
recent Friday with something like $500 
worth of seafood. It rained all day Satur- 
day and most of Sunday. Only a small part 
of the usual crowd came to the club. On 
Monday he had to throw away precisely 
half the sea food. It is ill luck of that sort 
which makes it necessary for most clubs to 
resort to the wizardry of accountants to get 
out financial statements annually that will 
keep the members from breaking out in 
wild rebellion. By the time the average 
house committee has learned that certain 
food and operating losses are inevitable on 
Saturdays and Sundays when the attend- 
ance falls off, it is time for a new house 
committee, green as a live lobster, to take 
control. 


The Chairman’s Reward 


There are few committee-ruled clubs in 
the country where the members are not all 
addicted to a bit of foolery that is wrongly 
classified as a witticism. Usually it occurs 
in the dining room. 

Addressing a waiter, a member will say, 
“Bring me a steak—a club steak, ‘Tare and 
about so thick.” 

“So” is illustrated graphically by hold- 
ing the first joint of a thumb about three 
inches from the first joint of an index finger. 
Then comes the stinger in this so-called 
joke: ‘“‘Tell the chef it is for the chairman 
of the house committee.’”’ That false ad- 
monition is spoken in a loud tone, and if the 
chairman of the house committee is within 
hearing distance there is a guffaw from all 
parts of the dining room. 

The implication is that the chairman of 
the house committee gets more and better 
food than any other member of the club, 
and the sad truth is that if the club em- 
ployes have their way, that is true more 
often than not. 

“But the really troublesome problems 
arise,” said one club manager who only 
recently threw off the yoke of house- 
committee control, ‘‘when the wives of the 
house committee appear. After one of 
them has had a party on the club porch I 
usually go to bed with a headache. [If it 
was the wife of the chairman who told me 
the portions of ice cream were too small, 
who could argue with her? Not me. I can 
now, though, no matter who gives the 
party, because I am the boss and there 
isn’t any house committee.” 

If the servants of a club have their pets 
among the members, and usually those 
members with authority, there is a reverse 
side to that picture. 

The influential members have their pets 
among the servants. A goodly part of the 
deficit of some clubs, the deficit that is met 
by assessment, is due to the growth of sala- 
ries of pet servants. 

For instance, the greens committee, 
before going out of office, desires to do 
something in recognition of the splendid 
codperation it has had from the greens 
keeper, and engineers a raise in his pay 
which cannot be taken away from him by 
the new committee, for if he is a good greens 
keeper they certainly do not want to fire 
him. That would be poor economy. But 
this thing runs all through the pay roll of a 
committee-ruled club. The house commit- 
tee has its pets, the grounds committee is 
equally partial to certain employes on its 
list, and the various other committees with 
patronage behave in like fashion. More- 
over, if a popular waiter is dismissed for 
good cause, it isnot uncommon for members 
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to sign a petition asking for his reinsta 
ment. 

There is a certain club with a $2,500 
property which has been playing with 
idea of manager control for some time 
finding it unsatisfactory. They pa 
manager $7200 a year plus his meals 
an apartment, but delegate to him on 
part of the authority he requires in « 
to function with a maximum of effi oie 
The result is that few managers | 
enough to collect a full year’s sala 

Recently a committee from t 
sought to make an arrangement 
manager of one of New York’s | 
clubs. f 

He asked his callers several si; 
questions, one of which they tho 
nothing less than an impertinence: 

‘Have you any pets on the pay rol 

“Certainly not,’’ denied the spo 

“Well, I heard you had a steward 
the restaurant on a percentage b 
that your previous managers have | 
authority over him.”’ 

‘Well,’ temporized the spo 
“‘we’ve had that steward a long tir 
the members think a lot of him.” _ 

“T don’t believe you gentlemen 
care to hire me. I should have t< 
absolute authority over all the helt 
should want to run the restaurant 
interest of the club.” 

They finally hired another n 
taking him from an executive post in 
York hotel. He stayed only five m 
but the pet steward, a skillful polit 
below stairs, is still on the job. 

If a club executive is to have a 
portunity to show how superior ma 
control is in contrast with commit 
he must have all the authority he 
but all the authority in the world 
transform a pretty good head wai 
club manager, because few head 
understand maintenance princip 
terior decorating, music, art, drama, ] 
culture, and some of the other 
sciences which are a necessary p 
manager’s equipment. 


Club Property Rights i 


It was not the house committee | 
manager of one New York club vy 
vided that the extra waiters w 
required from time to time to serv 
quets should be compelled to we 
jackets that were without pockets 

“That kind of help,” said this 
“can carry off a surprisingly large 
of food, and it is pure tragedy to 
the silver sometimes after a big 
But members and guests are not a 
respectful of property rights in a 
they might be. Some of the things t 
spell assessment at the end of a 

Selfish members sometimes go 
prising lengths to cheat their felloy 
club. One Indianapolis club now 
for all guests who attend its dances, 
formerly it did not extend this ¢ 
out-of-town guests who were re 
applying it only to resident guests 

A few members took advantag 
situation by registering local gu 
fictitious names, usually as comi 
Chicago. Consequently it beca 
sary to withdraw the privilege p) 
accorded out-of-town guests. 

The face powder which is prov 
the ladies in most clubs is usually t 
that can be purchased. It is intenc 
use at the club, but because of th 
that disappears most house-co: 
chairmen would testify that these p 
boxes are regarded by many of tk 
who have access to them as filling 
for vanity cases. Hairpins disappea 
rather greater quantities than ¢ 


the club verandas. 

Then there is the matter of mags 
and books. 

Take it all in all, most house comm! 
are quite ready to ‘consider the advel n 
club manager as emancipation for th 
selves from brutal slavery. 
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imaginary disapproval. He soberly stowed 
both checks in his pocket and followed Lol- 
lie’s thistledown departure to the dining 
room, where two covers were laid compan- 
ionably at the pleasantest corner of the old 
walnut table. Toward the dissolving phan- 
tasm of Perry Landreth’s countenance he 
felt a vague, momentary blend of contempt 
and pity. 
I 

ITTING in Dan Glynn’s office at the 

Weymouth National, Peter Jessop 
slowly abandoned a vague idea of telling 
him the whole story. As he discussed the 
items of the statement he became disturb- 
ingly aware of a certain resemblance, 
hitherto quite unsuspected, between the 
two presidents. It had seemed probable to 
him, as he looked forward to the interview, 
that Dan Glynn would understand about 
Lollie; somehow, the fact that Glynn was a 
bachelor had increased this probability. He 
wouldn’t be disposed to judge all women by 
one, as Perry Landreth did, assuming that, 
because his subdued little rabbit of a wife 
could be. browbeaten into absolute obedi- 
ence, all other wives were equally amenable 
to the proper sort of husbandly discipline. 
Jessop had felt that Dan Glynn would see 
in his unwillingness to assert authority over 
Lollie only an extra reason for giving sym- 
pathetic ear to his business proposals. Now 
confronting the realization that there was 
something actually formidable about Glynn 
he decided that it might be more prudent, 
after all, to confine the talk strictly to the 
financial. 

Glynn rubbed his chin meditatively as he 
listened. The cheerful informality of his 
manner had mysteriously disappeared; he 
was sober, thoughtful, rather alarmingly 
polite and, in his briefly interpolated ques- 
tions, even more shrewdly searching than 
Perry Landreth at his sharpest. It seemed 
to Peter Jessop that he might easily take 
very much the same unreasonable attitude 
toward feminine overdrafts. It was better, 
anyway, to avoid the topic. He avoided it. 

“We'll consider it,’’ said Glynn finally. 
“T can’t say any more than that right now 
of course.””’ Hefrowned. ‘I don’t see why 
Landreth is turning you down, on the face 
of these figures. They’re not too good, but 
they’re not so bad either. You seem to 
have held your own through some pretty 
bad times, and against some stiff competi- 
tion. It’s queer that Landreth should let 
us get your business if things aren’t any 
worse than they look.” He paused. 
“Didn’t he give you any definite reason?”’ 

Jessop hesitated. ‘“‘He put it on strictly 
personal grounds,’ he said reluctantly. 
“He doesn’t believe I’m the right man to 
pull the firm through. I think he felt pretty 
sure you’d turn me down too. He practi- 
cally said as much.” 

Glynn surveyed him deliberately, his 
brows gathered. 

“Personal, eh?’’ He rubbed his chin. 
“Of course that doesn’t show in the state- 
ment, but I’d say, offhand, that the per- 
sonal risk is better than the other. What’s 
Landreth got against you?”’ 

“He—he thinks I’m not enough of a 
disciplinarian,”’ said Jessop. ‘‘That’s about 
what it comes to.” 

Glynn brightened. “Oh, that’s it, eh?’’ 
He chuckled. “That might explain it. 
Landreth’s great on discipline, sure enough. 
Runs his bank under martial law, so to 
speak. I ought to know—I spent twelve 
years over there, mostly on tiptoe!’’ He 
shook his head. ‘‘You can overdo disci- 
pline, like any other good thing. We don’t 
take ourselves quite so seriously over here.”’ 

He looked up affably as a clerk paused in 
the doorway. ‘“‘Comein, Joe. What is it?”’ 

His side glance seemed to invite Jessop’s 
attention to the friendly informality of the 
episode. The clerk laid a slip before him 
and his expression changed abruptly. 

“What’s this? Another book? Two in 
less than two months? How many can- 
celed vouchers?’’ 
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The clerk pointed to a figure on the slip; 
there was, unmistakably, a suggestion of 
timidity in the gesture. Glynn’s face red- 
dened. 

“Why, that means she’s wasted twenty- 
five or thirty!’’ He drummed on the table. 
““Hxcuse me a minute, Jessop. I’ll have to 
talk to her about this.” 

He went out, followed by the clerk. 
Jessop couldn’t help overhearing the con- 
versation in the lobby, just outside the 
door. More than ever he was aware of that 
baffling resemblance between Landreth 
and Glynn. It might almost have been 
Landreth who was talking to Mrs. Gifford 
Buller. 

“You see, Mrs. Buller, we try to protect 
you by providing you with blank checks 
that can’t easily be used fraudulently. 
They’re printed with your name, and num- 
bered; they’re lithographed on special 
paper that instantly shows up any attempt 
to use acid.” 

Albertine Buller’s answer distantly re- 
minded Peter Jessop of Lollie. He resented 
this; they weren’t a bit alike, really. 
Glynn’s voice went on: 

“Tt’s not only the expense, you see, Mrs. 
Buller. There’s a principle involved. A 
check’s a pretty serious document; it’s 
even more serious than actual money. The 
bank can afford to pay for the wasted 
blanks, easily enough; but we’d like to 
have our customers feel as we do about the 
matter, not just for the sake of economy 
but so that they’ll accustom themselves to 
treating even a blank check with the respect 
it really deserves.” 

It occurred to Jessop that the speech was 
a shade too fluent to be wholly impromptu. 
Glynn had it by heart. He must have said 
it pretty often, if he kept track of every 
check book issued to his depositors. Jessop 
repressed a grin. Evidently Dan Glynn 
took checks about as seriously as Landreth 
took overdrafts. The thought sobered him 
suddenly as Glynn returned. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, but I make 
it a point to handle that sort of thing in per- 
son.” He wagged his head. ‘‘ You’d be as- 
tonished at the way some women can use up 
check books! Must waste five or six blanks 
for every one they use right. Can’t under- 
stand why their husbands don’t teach them 
better!” 

The thought came to Peter Jessop that 
marriage might have enlightened Mr. 
Glynn as to this baffling mystery. He 
moved uneasily in his chair, thinking of 
Lollie; her check book, always conveniently 
at hand, served her in many ingenious ways 
besides that for which it was designed. A 
blank check made an admirable shopping 
list, for instance; it served splendidly for 
memoranda; you could write a notice for a 
servant or a milkman on its back or even 
employ it, if you had forgotten to buy writ- 
ing paper, for your more informal corre- 
spondence. 

“You're absolutely right,’ he said. 
“Never struck me before that a blank 
check ought to be treated with respect, 
but 

“Respect? Why, it ought to get rever- 
ence!’’ Glynn pounded his table. ‘It 
ought to be just about sacred! Think of 
what it stands for! Think of all the slow, 
painful evolution it represents! All the 
centuries of labored barter, the slow, costly 
processes it’s abolished! Why, Jessop, a 
check’s the living symbol of civilization, 
when you come right down to it—the great- 
est of all human inventions!” 

“Absolutely.’”’” Peter Jessop loosened his 
collar. It seemed to him that the formi- 
dable, bank-president quality below Dan 
Glynn’s friendly countenance was more 
than ever in evidence. Glynn came ab- 
ruptly back to the previous question. 

“Well, we’ll look into this and let you 
know as soon as we can. The committee’ll 
have to act on it, of course. That reminds 
me—you’d better open an account here, 
just as a matter of form. Mart Dowson 


ering a new loan, and 


always asks about that when we’re consid- 


” 


“‘Dowson?’’ Again Peter Jessop fingered 
his collar. 
on your loan committee.” 

“Oh, yes. Been on it from the start,” 
said Glynn briskly. ‘“‘ Mighty valuable man, 
too—best business head in Weymouth. Bit 
obstinate, sometimes, but mighty apt to be 
right. Dyer’ll open your acceunt for you.”’ 

He shook hands cordially enough, but 
Peter Jessop felt a certain brusqueness in 
the termination of the interview. He was 
hardly aware of young Dyer’s friendliness. 
Martin Dowson! That settled it, prob- 
ably. He justified himself for the sharp- 
ness of their last exchange of words. 
Dowson had been downright impudent to 
Lollie and the thing couldn’t have been al- 
lowed to pass without rebuke. Very likely 
she’d been mistaken about those disputed 
items on the bill, but that didn’t excuse the 
fellow for taking any such tone with her. 
Still, of all the luck! He pocketed the new 
check book absently and went out to his 
car, oppressed by the conviction that Dow- 
son would oppose that loan with all his 
might; he was just the sort to hug a grudge 
forever and take a spiteful pleasure in hit- 
ting back. It might be better to close with 
the Consolidated right away, instead of 
waiting. They’d probably withdraw their 
offer if they got wind of how things stood. 

He brightened a little when he found 
Sam Fraser waiting for him at the office. 
The same infectious cheerfulness that 
made Sam such a whale of a salesman al- 
ways registered on his employer. Peter 
Jessop greeted him almost gayly. 

“‘Where’d you drop from? I thought 
you’d be in Baltimore today.” 

Fraser grinned with a certain constraint. 

““Wanted to have a heart-to-heart with 
you, Pete. Wouldn’t feel right about quit- 
ting without talking it over.” 

“Quitting!” Peter Jessop sat down 
wearily. That would settle it. If he lost 
Sam Fraser and all the business that would 
certainly go with him —— 

“You know how I’d hate to do it, but I 
honestly don’t see how I can turn this 
chance down. The Consolidated want me 
to take over their New York office and I 
just haven’t got the heart to tell you what 
they’re offering. I feel like a pup about it, 
though.” 

Jessop shook his head. ‘‘That’s all right, 
Sam. I don’t blame you. I’d been figuring 
on asking you to step into the firm, but I 
suppose that’d hardly interest you now.” 

Fraser hesitated. “It interests me, all 
right. I’ve been bucking those people so 
long I’d never feel as if I belonged with 
them, but—I tell you, Pete, we’re on the 
slide unless we can dope out something. 
I’m out there fighting for the scraps under 
the table—that’s what it comes to. All 
we're getting is the old stuff that anybody 
can offer; we’ve got to bid for it till the 
price simply bleeds. If we had a specialty 
of some sort, something I could use for a 
talking-point—that self-blotting line of the 
Consolidated’s isn’t really worth a whoop, 
but they use it to get inside with and then 
snitch the standard business away from us.”’ 

“T know.” Jessop spread his hands. 
“T’ve been on the lookout for something 
right along, but nothing seems to turn up. 
I guess there isn’t much room for novelty 
in the bank-supply business.” 

A stenographer laid a sheaf of letters on 
top the day’s accumulation, and Jessop’s 
eye moved apprehensively toward the 
clock. He resisted a silly impulse to tell 
Sam Fraser all about everything. Fraser 
might be on the other side of the fence by 
next week. 

“Look here, Sam, I’ve got to clear up 
that desk before five, but I want to talk to 
you. You’d better stay overnight. Mrs. 
Jessop’ll be glad to have you.” 

Fraser hesitated. ‘‘I had a sort of date 
with Risdon in New York for tonight,’’ he 
said doubtfully. ‘‘Guess I can telephone 
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“Ts he—I didn’t know he was 


him, though.’’ He brightened, “} 
Mrs. Jessop, Pete?” 

“Oh, fine.’’ It was curious how 
talking about Lollie could cheer a fello 
he reflected. Sam Fraser slid off his ; 

“Might run up and see her for a min 
he said briskly. ‘If she says it’s all rig 
just take you up on that propositi 

“That’s settled, then,” sa 
Lollie liked Sam a lot. He pl 
work with a feeling of escape f 
thoughts. As he drove home, | 
pression settled dully on his 
passed Dowson’s store with a 
that the plate-glass windows 1 
over him, and a remote sense 
against Lollie dared to tres; 
stant, on his troubled mind. 
hadn’t had that fuss with D. 
a stern foot on the disgracef: 
had been Dowson’s fault, e 
Dowson was a business man; 
be ashamed of himself for 
any customer, let alone the u 
enormity of quarreling with 
tence for that instant of di 
gave him a guilty stab under 
Lollie’s fingers; he was myste 
for poor Sam Fraser, condem 
that welcome, and it seemed 
met Fraser’s glance over Loll 
that for an instant Sam was 
himself. 

Now and then, during dina 
jolly evening of three-handed } 
found himself wondering at 
sense of well-being. It took 
attention on his part and Sam’ 
sure of Lollie’s winning, so | 
wasn’t much time for introspect 
membered only at intervals the 
had called his loans, that Do 
the committee at the Weymouth | 
that Sam Fraser, making me 
other side of the table, was presentl 
to help the Consolidated smash ‘ 
when he succeeded in remembering all 
things they still failed, somehow, { di 
him decently. It wasn’t possible to’ 
sibly downhearted in Lollie’s comp 
you had to be a real business mat 
Martin Dowson, to accomplish that. 

No real business man would hav 
her about it, either, after the lights we 
and Lollie, with that uncanny instine 
always mystified him, had abruptly ch 
him with being worried. He realize 
there must be something lacking inh 
he’d have laughed her out of the idi 
stead of blurting out the whole stor, 
little humming-bird person who co 
possibly understand more than one. 
in three. It was cowardly, too, Wo 
Lollie when she needn’t know an)) 
about it for weeks, even if worst ca 
worst. He despised himself for the ec 
he took in the mere telling, for the h 
consolation he found in Lollie’s blind! 
sionate partisanship. There was a 
terious relaxation of the strain, 
had begun to drift pleasantly 
by the time the story was half 
indignant whispers, hissing wi 
heat, came to him through a thi 
of drowsiness. 

“He'll see!” ‘ 

“Who?” Jessop was dimly s¢ 
somebody. 

“That old Perry Landreth! 
sorry! I always hated him an 

‘Frog,’ said Peter sleepily. 

“Toad!” said Lollie. ‘That 
is—a fat, white toad! I’ll—fix— 

Peter Jessop lost the words i 
able wave of drowsy, amused | 
the morning, tiptoeing toward 
that Lollie wouldn’t wake, he f 
some hint of that vindictive 
lingered in her sleeping face. He 
he closed the door after him; it 
to think of Lollie as Perry 
nemesis, but it left a pleasant li 
Jessop’s mind, all the same, as 2S 
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Trade Marks 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ustrated is Model L-5. 
lakes 40 1ce-cubes. Sheet-cork insulation. 


T DID—once. Pisnays this necessity of using 
the eatables before they spoiled. Getting 
- them in—preparing them—serving them. 
Srocer—butcher—ice- -man. Roundand round. 
. _ But now, she bosses the food-and-meals pro- 
‘ram. She can. Hers is one of tens of thousands 
ff homes which have installed Servel Electric 
tefrigeration. 

_ What a difference Servel makes! Especially 
hese hot August days. The chain that ties 
yomen to meals is broken. Food can be laid in 
ays ahead; Servel preserves that garden fresh- 
ess, that juicy tenderness. All preparation can 
ledone in the cool of the morning, 3 meals at a 
ime; Servel preserves all food till used. Dishes 
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can even be ‘‘cooked”’ with cold; cold platters, 
chilled salads, frozen desserts are the height of 
summer catering. 

The grind of housekeeping is infinitely light- 
ened, —and automatically! If only all servants 
were that perfect! 

Have you thought of electric refrigeration 
merely as a luxury-substitute for the ice-man, — 
merely asa source of those fascinating ice-cubes? 
Far more important 1s this: Food is perishable. 
Servel prevents that law from being the law of 
your household. 

The Servel Corporation, 51 East42nd Street, 
New York. Branches in principal cities. In 


London, England, Servel, Ltd. 


Food bosses her life no longer! 


How shall you be guided in 
choosing an electric refrig- 
erator? The great electric 
light and power companies 
have observed electric re- 
frigerators for5years. More 
than 1000 central stations 
have now chosen Servel. 
Why? Your Servel dealer will 
show you Servel’s refriger- 
ant, colder than zero. He 


will pour water on it:—In- 


stantly—ice! He will show 
you the system which cir- 
culates this refrigerant,—a 
system tireless under all con- 
ditions...Then you’ll know. 


ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 
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Sold and recommended by more Electric Light and Power 
Cémpanies than any other electric refrigerator—also by 
franchised dealers everywhere. 
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Atwo ton 


ALBERS 


@) SoLp BY DopGE BROTHERS 
Y DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


SETROS 
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Gir? 


And now a Two-Ton Truck bearing 
Graham Brothers name— 


And at an exceptionally low price made 
possible only by huge production. 


Powered by Dodge Brothers depend- 
able engine. 


Providing exceptional sturdiness in pro- 
portion to total weight. 


Graham Brothers Truck and Dodge 
Brothers Commercial Car capacities 
now meet over go per cent of all hauling 
requirements. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — D E TR OTT —Stockton 


A Division oF DovnDGEeE BROTHERS, ING 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


TRUCKS _ 
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I T’S a dreary road—the road that 
leads up from the Valley of the Wash- 
tub and over the hill of the Ironing 
Board. A dreary road anda drab one. 
And the worst of it is the toll-gate, 
demanding its weekly toll of youth, 
of beauty and life. “Toll, please!” 


But why travel the toll-road of 
Washtub and Ironing Board? Just beyond it is a “free road.” 
Motor parties skim over its smooth surface. Picnickers 
laugh and shout in the cool glens. Golf courses, tennis courts, 
swimming pools beckon; andon many ashady porch, a bridge 
table is set. A free road of leisure, happiness— Youth ! 


It’s so easy, too, to transfer to this free road. Just call a 
modern laundry in your city and say farewell to washday— 
to the nerve-racking strain of supervision, to the 
reddened hands and aching shoulders that come 
from doing the work yourself. The laundry calls 
for your clothes, washes everything fresh and 


Send it 


OmALHe 


ices—see how much time it gives you for yoursel: 
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clean, irons anything or everything 
as you desire, and returns your 
bundle promptly. 

The worst day of the week be- 
comes a holiday. Time for rest and 
leisure—for the thousand and one 


, things you’ve wanted to do, the 
things that make life worth living. 

A whole month of “vacation”. weather is left. During 
this month, let the laundry be your laundress. A wide va- 
riety of washday services is offered, one for every family’s 
needs and every family’s budget. Choose one of these serv- 


for your family. 


Py Foo 
=MancLaundry 


day worries of any kind! Then, at the end of 


the month, if you want to go back to home- 
washing methods—but you won’t want 


to go back! 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Executive Offices, CINCINNATI 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co,, Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N. W.1, England 
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“LAUNDRY service has meant 
much to me. I now have many 
free hours to assist my husband 
in the various ways expected of i: 
a doctor’s wife in a medium @) 
sized town. And I also have 
ample time to-be a companion 
to my children, while formerly 
these leisure hours were spent 
in overseeing the washing and 
ironing.” 

Mrs. A. C. Dempster 
Uhrichsville, Ohio 


“TL SEND my washing to the laun- 


dry and with the time saved I fol-' 


low more interesting, intriguing 
roads. I love art, and in this free 
time I sketch and paint. And 
because I’m not drudging all 
day long, I have the pep and 


strength to attend social func- . 


tions in the evening with my 
husband.” 
Mrs. N. W. Strausbaugh 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


“TF IT weren’t for the assistance I 


& 


get from the laundry, I couldn’t 
make the kind of home that 
keeps my husband and family 
happy. And I have time for long 
trips in our car—time to go out 
with my husband among our 
friends—to go to the theater and 
to enjoy the latest fiction.” 


Mrs. A. Brown 
Chester, Del. 


r 
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No more “messy Mondays” in your home—no wash- 


(Continued from Page 106) 
down to meet Sam Fraser at the breakfast 
table. 

Fraser was unhappy. There were lines in 
his face and his eye was troubled as it met 
Jessop’s glance. 

“Couldn’t seem to sleep,’ he said. 
“Kept worrying. Darn it, Pete, I feel like 
a rat.” 

“Forget it,” said Jessop cheerfully. 
Fraser shook his head above his untasted 
grapefruit. He slanted an uneasy gaze 
across the table. 

“T suppose you told Mrs. Jessop about 
it,” he ventured. ‘“‘I ——” 

“Went to sleep before I got around to it, 
I guess,” said Jessop. Fraser brightened. 

“That’s good. Meant to ask you not to 
‘mention it to her just yet. Might be some 
way of sticking with you, and I’d hate to 
have her think gt 

“T know.” Jessop nodded. “I won’t say 

anything till I have to, Sam.” 
_ Somehow the circumstance lent him con- 
‘fidence. There wasn’t any room for doubt 
of Sam’s friendship, anyway. He’d stay if 
he possibly could, and his staying would 
help a whole lot. Probably the Weymouth 
National would jump at the chance of tak- 
ing over those loans too; it was good busi- 
ness, and they were good business men, 
‘over there—too hard-headed to let trivial 
‘personal considerations influence their 
judgment. A morning optimism cheered 
‘him. He drove Sam to the station in a hope- 
ful mood that visibly communicated itself 
to Fraser. There were two good-sized 
‘orders in the mail and a big check that he’d 
almost stopped expecting. By the time he 
came home to lunch he was in a humor to 
tease Lollie, very mildly of course, about 
her last night’s vow of vengeance on Perry 
Landreth. She moved her head in her 
funny little semicircular nod. 

“Oh, I attended to that the very first 
thing this morning.” 

Jessop’s jaw sagged. ‘“‘How, Lollie?’’ 

“T went straight down to his old bank 
and drew out every cent of my money and 
took it right across the street to Mr. 
Glynn.” She repeated the vindictive move- 
ment of her head. “I always liked him, 
anyway, and he was so nice, Peter—he 
waited on me himself and gave me the 
nicest check book! It folds up so it fits in 
my purse.” 

“That’s—that’s fine.’”’ Peter Jessop’s 
mind was driven unwillingly forward to in- 
‘evitable consequences. Glynn, with his 
cranky notion about the sacredness of even 
blank checks! The first time Lollie went in 
after another of those cunning little check 
books—he seemed to hear the exasperation 
in Glynn’s voice: “‘ You’d think their hus- 
bands would teach ’em!”’ And even good 
business men mightn’t be absolutely fair 
judges if you exasperated ’em enough. 
Jessop came to a sudden decision. 
| “Look here, Lollie. You can help me a 
lot if you want to.” 

“Tf I want to! [like that!” Jessop tried 
not to notice how pretty she looked when 
she was pretending to be angry. 

|. “Well, you can help me a lot if you’ll re- 
‘member that Dan Glynn’s a crank about 
wasting blank checks. The bank keeps 
track of how many you use and it makes 
him awfully peeved if people waste them. 
Of course it’s silly, but the way I’m fixed 
even a little thing like that might prejudice 
him so that he wouldn’t let us have the 
loan. Do you see, Lollie?”’ 

| “How funny!” Lollie’s eyes crinkled. 
| 


' 


Jessop moved uneasily in his chair. 

“Yes, but he doesn’t think so. It’s im- 

portant, Lollie. You’ll be awfully careful, 
—won’t you?” 
_ “Oh, absolutely.’’ She spoke with a cer- 
tain flippancy that troubled Peter, but he 
held his tongue. Lollie hated to have you 
tub things in; it made her feel as if you 
thought she wasn’t clever. His uneasiness 
deepened when, after lunch, he fumbled for 
/a match to light his cigarette, and Lollie, 
‘suddenly reminded that she’d forgotten to 
‘order matches, penitently twisted a spill 
and lighted it at the hearth. Peter’s expres- 
sion evidently puzzled her. 
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“Tt’s all right, Peter. This isn’t one of 
Mr. Glynn’s. I tore it out of that old 
Middlesex book.”’ 

Her look and tone clearly implied that 
here was further retaliation upon Perry 
Landreth. In spite of himself, Peter Jessop 
chuckled. 

On his way back to the plant he met Dan 
Glynn in the post office and the banker, 
visibly friendlier than yesterday, men- 
tioned the transfer of Lollie’s account with 
unmistakable satisfaction. 

“Won’t amount to much,” said Jessop. 

“That doesn’t matter.’’ Glynn wagged 
his head. “We like to feel that we know 
something about the household finances of 
our customers. Gives us more confidence, 
in a way.” He clapped Jessop’s shoulder. 
‘Hope we can take care of you, Pete.” 

Jessop was considerably heartened by the 
tone, in spite of a lingering anxiety about 
Lollie’s share in the transaction. If Glynn 
was on his side there was a good chance that 
the committee would act favorably on the 
loans, even if Dowson wasn’t too friendly. 
He took occasion, however, to stop at the 
grocery and make a few discreet purchases, 
taking pains to be sure that Dowson, glow- 
ering over his books in the grilled office, saw 
him. Lollie’d been doing most of her buy- 
ing lately, at Galloway’s; it would be just 
as well to change back for the present, 
anyway. Even such trifles might make a 
difference. 

He mentioned it, with a touch of diffi- 
dence, at dinner. Lollie made a pouty little 
grimace, but she promised readily enough, 
the flicker of the dimple in her cheek imply- 
ing to Peter’s experienced eye that she pri- 
vately regarded the precaution as another 
comical instance of masculine absurdity. 
Afterward, while he was still fumbling for 
some diplomatic approach to the topic of 
blank checks, she introduced it herself, tri- 
umphantly exhibiting the new folding book. 

“See! I haven’t used a single one!” 

Relieved and pleased, Peter Jessop was, 
perhaps, a bit extravagant in his praise. It 
was always fun to flatter Lollie, even when 
you had to invent an excuse for it, and this 
time she really deserved it. 

“T do help you, don’t I, Peter?” 

“You bet!’ said Peter Jessop fervently. 
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AM FRASER shook his head with the 

dogged look of a man who has wholly 
persuaded himself to the performance of an 
unpleasant duty. 

“T hate to do it, Pete, but I’ve just got 
to. I’ve held it off as long as I can, and it’s 
either fish or cut bait now. I simply can’t 
afford to turn down the chance.”’ 

“‘T’m not blaming you,” said Jessop. He 
tried to sound cheerful about it. “I’ve been 
hoping it would work out the other way, 
but a 

“Tf I could see even an outside chance 
ahead of us here, I’d stick till the cows 
came home.” Again Sam wagged his head. 
“But—but you haven’t got anything I can 
really—really sell, Pete. I’m out there glad- 
handing for friendship orders, that’s what 
it comes to! There’s nothing in that for 
me—or for you either, in the long run. If 
you only had something, anything, that all 
the rest of ’em couldn’t peddle.’”’ 

The buzz of the telephone interrupted 
him. Jessop’s spirits sank a little lower at 
the ominous sound of Dan Glynn’s voice 
over the wire. 

““We’ll be holding a meeting of the com- 
mittee in afew minutes. It might be a good 
idea for you to come up for a while; there’ll 
probably be some questions that you can 
answer.” 

“Be right over.” Jessop rang off. ‘Got 
to go to the bank, Sam. Won’t be long, I 
guess. We can talk it out when I get back.” 

Fraser rose, glancing at his watch. “‘I’d 
better catch that ten-fifty. We've said it 
all, haven’t we? No use going all over it 
again.” 

Jessop hesitated. “‘Oh, wait over any- 
way. Stay for lunch. If you’re quitting we 
probably shan’t be seeing you very often 
and ——” He paused again. ‘‘Mrs. Jessop 
won’t like it if I let you go like this.” 
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Fraser’s determination wavered visibly; 
the tightness of his lips relaxed a little. 

“Well, I y 

“Come along as far as the bank. You can 
go on up to the house and I’ll meet you 
there as soon as I get through. Loll—Mrs. 
Jessop’s expecting you.” 

“Well, I—all right, Pete.’’ Fraser mani- 
festly yielded against his judgment; it was 
even more apparent, however, that he did 
so without regret. During the short drive 
to the bank he became perceptibly less busi- 
nesslike. 

“T hate this, Pete. I know I’ve got to do 
it, but I feel like a rat about it.” 

“No sense to that,’ said Jessop. 
“You’ve done more than I had any right 
to expect. No hard feelings here, Sam.” 

“None here either, believe me!”’ Fraser 
shook hands almost sentimentally as they 
parted in front of the bank. Jessop watched 
him for a moment, and turned toward the 
bank with a vague, illogical gleam of hope 
that Sam might yet change his mind. There 
wasn’t any reason to expect it, but—he 
crossed the lobby almost briskly, oddly con- 
fident. 

The atmosphere of the directors’ room, 
however, instantly lowered his spirit. 
Glynn’s face was disconcertingly sober; 
Mallory, the cashier, greeted him with a 
kindliness in which he felt an unmistakable 
quality of compassion; old Mr. Olney’s 
watery eyes blinked at him without any 
sign of favor. As for Dowson, stiffly up- 
right in the stately chair, there wasn’t any 
room for doubt of his hostility. He hardly 
bent his short, thick neck, and his mouth 
turned downward at the corners with a 
plain suggestion of malicious relish. 

“‘Ludlow’ll be here in a minute,” said 
Glynn. ‘We'd better wait for him, I 
guess.” 

Jessop nodded. He seemed to know that 
they were all against him in advance. 
Something had settled the case as it hung 
in the balance. He identified Dowson, in- 
tuitively, as the focus of their disfavor, and, 
with a sudden certainty of conviction, 
understood that somewhere behind that 
complacent malignancy of Dowson’s was 
some word or deed or default of Lollie’s. 

Wearily, uselessly, he tried to resist the 
knowledge. For just an instant, as it forced 
itself upon him, he was almost impatient 
toward Lollie’s image in his mind; almost— 
almost blamed her. Didn’t he have enough 
worries and troubles without—he drew 
back, guilt stricken, from the realization 
that, for a pulse beat, he had nearly 
thought of Lollie as one of his afflictions, 
instead of—instead of, just Lollie! 

He was still in the clutch of just self- 
rebuke when Dowson slid the paper across 
the table to him. He stared at it inatten- 
tively—a bill, made out on Dowson’s bill- 
head, a bill for groceries sold to Mr. Peter 
Jessop. The sight of Lollie’s handwriting 
across the bottom of it was like a lash on his 
conscience. 

““Might as well give me a regular check 
for this, while we’re waiting.” : 

Peter Jessop looked up quickly at the 
tone. Dowson’s voice was patronizing, 
amused, yes, even condescending. Jessop’s 
hands tightened. That was it, eh? They’d 
all seen this pathetic little device of Lollie’s, 
had they? They’d stood around here grin- 
ning at it, at her, at Peter Jessop because— 
Glynn’s phrase came back to him—because 
he hadn’t taught her better! He felt his 
throat swell as he looked down at the bill, 
at the inscription Lollie’s big crimson plume 
had written below Dowson’s stodgy figures. 


Weymouth National Bank. Please put 
this in Mr. Dowson’s account and take it 
out of mine. LAURA TOLLIVER JESSOP. 


i 


Peter Jessop straightened slowly. He 
had utterly forgotten why these men were 
here and what they had the power to do to 
him and to his life. They weren’t bank di- 
rectors, holding the right of high justice 
over him; they were just four men who’d 
had the insufferable insolence to—to laugh 
at Lollie! 

“Well,” he said quietly, “what about 
Nt (Continued on Page 113) 
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Ready a keener edge, it 

gives you smoother, quicker, 
more joyous shaves. 


Structurally Ever-Ready 
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straight razor. It has the 
same bevel edge. It has the 
same rigidity. And because 
it’s scientifically ground, it 
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world! 


See how thick and sub- 
stantial the Ever-Ready 
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steel backbone. Ever-Ready 
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You ll Never Know 


Till You Take The Wheel 


Grant that there must be something unusual about the Franklin 
for it to have established so many road records all over the United 
States." Take the wheel—and be prepared for the revelation. 


A rough stretch—don’t clutch the wheel, don’t slow up. A sudden 
turn— don’t slam on the brakes, just touch the wheel. A steep hill 
—no need for a running start, no gear-shifting. Away at the top— 
engine fresh! 


A car ahead—Brake! —easy stopping, no skidding. The traffic line 
opens up—away you go—instant pick-up, constant control. A detour 
—mud, sand, an endless stony hill in low gear— don’t worry, nothing 


‘can make the Franklin overheat! 


After an hour, note the mileage—it will astonish you. After a 
day, note your own freshness—it will delight you. Franklin goes 
farther and faster because neither engine nor driver gets tired. 


_ The engineering principles behind these facts are interesting. Any 
Franklin dealer will be glad to explain them to you, and give you 
the actual proof of their effectiveness. Finer performance, uncom- 
promised quality and style leadership have made the Series 11 Sedan 
at $2790 the most popular car Franklin ever produced. 


All Franklin prices include full equipment, even to spare tire, 
tube, cover and lock. Only tax and transportation are extra. Your 
old car can be applied in trade, and budget payment plan arranged. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


August 21, 1926 
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Smething must have warned even Dow- 
iot to’ grin. He twisted his head un- 
jr in the square collar. 
‘hy, nothing, Mr. Jessop, except that 
ught you might as well give me your 
<—as long as we’re here, you know. 
” 
Vhat’s the matter with this one?”’ de- 
jled Peter Jessop. ‘‘It’s a perfectly 
> order on the bank, isn’t it?’”’ He 
ng challengingly toward Dan Glynn. 
yd Mrs. Jessop how you felt about 
eng blank checks and she’s been taking 
of trouble to keep from using one.” 
‘mn drew the paper toward him, his 
relaxing. ‘“‘H’m. Pretty smart,’ he 
* Somehow there wasn’t any offense, 
in his grin. “No reason against it 
+. Perfectly valid order.” He slid it 
to Dowson. “Put it through like any 
k, Mart.” 
Tean to tell me you'll pay it?’’ Dowson 
i. ‘Mean to say it’s the same as a 
2” 
Jhy isn’t it?”’ said Jessop aggressively. 
jy isn’t it better than a check, when you 
ight down to facts? Think it over. 
ks can be raised and forged, can’t 
' How’s anybody going to tamper 
ithis? Nobody except you can get a 
y on it, and you have to collect it 
(gh your account here. The money 
stirs out of the bank’s control!” 
yan slapped the table. ‘‘That’s so! 
ive put your finger on it, Jessop. It’s 
egotiable, and 


A\ericans believe it because they do not 
5 any better. Europe to them is a 
acle without background. They can- 
fompare it with what it was before for 
lof knowledge. They have only just 
‘vered it. Their explorations are post- 
adventures. They compare it there- 
evith their own country, and wherein 
somparison is unfavorable, they bear 
ss to the postwar wretchedness of 
rpe. Many Americans already know 
9 about poverty in Europe than about 
y'ty at home. They look for it there. 
they forget that poverty there and 
sty here are not the same thing, nor 
ame kind of thing, and that the differ- 
‘begins with people. : 

it is France, the American changes a 
ollars for a handful of francs and says: 
Viney! Imagineit! Thisis their money! 
y our expecting them to pay us their 
itiebt! Fancy people living on a few 
4s a day!”” Whereupon they contribute 
tousand or more francs to Marshal 
hs Save-the-Frane Fund and get their 
's in the Paris edition of the Herald- 
|me, thereby confusing ambiguous 
mentality with bad economics, be- 
hopelessly confusing the French, who 
: ‘most persuaded that if it were not for 
a:ked man named Borah from Idaho 
inother still wickeder one named Reed 
Meezouree the Americans would for- 
France her war debt to the United 
as Treasury and deserve their Lafayette. 
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Perpetual Investment System 


ers, millions of others, simply take it 
anted that Europe is desperately im- 
ished, having heard little or nothing 
2contrary in these seven postwar years. 
‘ing the war we passed suddenly under 
ggestion that it was our destiny and 
ruty to save Europe. Whether it was 
0) herself or from Germany we were to 
nd was not all the time clear. It 
d out to be from herself, for no sooner 
4 nthe Armistice signed than it became 
Wully our destiny and our duty to save 
ehany and Austria and all those at large 
irope, innocent and guilty, who needed 
saved from the consequences of their 
aimaking. We came in this way to 
ye a high, benign feeling as to what we 
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“That’s not half of it!’’ Light broke in 
suddenly on Peter Jessop. He laughed un- 
steadily as his triumphant glance traveled 
from one face to the next. Shrewd, up-to- 
date business men, eh? Laughing at Lollie 
because “Why, Dan, I can print bill- 
heads for every one of your customers for 
half what you’re paying right now for your 
checks! Print this order form right on the 
bottom of each bill, so that all the debtor 
has to do is sign his name and hand the bill 
to you!” 

He snatched at a sheet of paper and 
scrawled a hurried sketch, the others gath- 
ering about him, intent and sober. 

“Look; we make the billhead check- 
width, like this; perforate along here so 
that the bottom strip is regular check size 
and shape. When Dowson makes out his 
bill he fills in the amount; all the customer 
does is sign!’”’ He laughed again. ‘‘See 
what it means? All the nuisance of writing 
out forty-odd little checks every month, ad- 
dressing forty-odd envelopes, comes down 
to forty signatures and one stamp to send 
the whole bunch of bills straight to the 
bank! And every time anybody does that, 
how many expensive blank checks does it 
save you?” 

Glynn rubbed his chin. ‘“‘We’d receipt 
the bills and return ’em, I suppose. H’m 
Some extra clerical work to advise the dif- 
ferent payees, but ——”’ 

“Not a bit!’”’ Jessop’s mind was ahead 
of him. ‘‘ You handle the order form exactly 
like a check and it goes back to the de- 
positor with his other canceled vouchers. 
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That’s his receipt, isn’t it? Well, then, you 
stamp the upper part as credited and hand 
it over to the payee as his record! Where’s 
your extra labor there?” 

“Lot of firms deposit over at the Middle- 
sex, though,” objected Mallory. ‘‘We’d 
have to clear oy 

“Would you? Howlong?”’ Peter Jessop 
chuckled. “If you’re the only bank in town 
that can give this service, how many mer- 
chants can afford not to carry an account 
here? Think they’ll be able to get their cus- 
tomers to put up with the bother of making 
out checks, after they find out how much 
easier and quicker and safer and cheaper 
this system is? Why, you can line up every 
last one of ’em, Mallory. Free bill- 
heads 

“Nothing to stop the Middlesex from 
doing the same thing,’ said Mallory. 

“Oh, isn’t there? I’d like to see ’em try 
it! They’ll have the sweetest little infringe- 
ment suit you ever saw, about fifteen min- 
utes after I catch ’em trying to use this 
scheme. That combination of invoice and 
bank order’s patentable or I’ll eat it, and 
I’m going to sell it for all it’s worth!” 
Jessop’s laugh was a little steadier this 
time. ‘‘I’ll leave it to you, Dan, whether it 
won’t be worth a lot more if I only license 
one bank in a town!” 

Glynn forgot his presidential dignity long 
enough to express himself in a low, pro- 
longed whistle. Dowson glanced respect- 
fully at Jessop. 

““How soon can I get some of those in- 
voices?’’ he demanded. ‘“‘I’d like to use’em 
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owed Europe. When it was obvious to our 
good sense that works of relief should dis- 
continue, the feeling did not abate. There 
was European civilization to be saved. 
There was economic Europe to be set again 
on her feet. There was the credit of Europe 
toberestored. Enormoussums of American 
capital were required for all these purposes, 
especially the two last named. 

To the European propaganda of plight 
and need, sincere and insincere, we added 
much of our own invention, specifically 
that propaganda in favor of foreign loans 
which says that in saving Europe we save 
also our foreign markets. The Europeans 
cannot buy our goods unless we lend them 
the money to buy them with; and unless 
they buy our goods with borrowed money, 
we shall be ruined by our own surplus. 
Thus'a destiny sentimentally accepted is 
compounded with a business principle, 
though neither the destiny nor the principle 
will bear too much rational scrutiny. 

Those who urge the principle speak of a 
permanent investment of American capital 
abroad on a progressive scale, including, of 
course, the reinvestment abroad of the 
interest rising from investments previously 
made. 

If you ask what this means, it will be 
thus explained: Europe perhaps never will 
pay us back what she borrows.. That does 
not happen in fact. It is not the way of in- 
ternational finance. What will happen is 
that she will credit us with the interest. 
We shall spend it or reinvest it with her. 
When the principal comes due she will 
refund it—that is, give us new bonds in 
place of the old ones at whatever is the pre- 
vailing rate of interest. Moreover, it is not 
desirable that we should actually receive 
back what we lend. It cannot be paid back 
in money or in gold. She would have to 
pay us, if at all, in goods. Well, the goods 
in which she might pay us are competitive 
with American manufactures, and if we 
begin to receive payment in these goods we 
should have to idle our own machinery, 
which of course would be disastrous. 

If you say ‘‘Yes, but if it goes on like 
this for a long time, as it seems likely to do, 
a billion a year now, rising perhaps to three 
or four billions a year, what will the sequel 
be? Is there not the danger that ultimately 
weshall holda blanket mortgage on Europe? 


They might find themselves at last under 
an intolerable sense of debt. Then what 
would happen?’—if you say this, the 
answer is: 

“Suppose we lose it—every dollar of it. 
Meanwhile we shall have had an outlet for 
the surplus product of our mass-method 
industry, and we need that to keep our ma- 
chines running at ideal capacity.” 

This is economic theory carried to the 
point of absurdity. A country cannot 
prosper by lending away its goods forever, 
merely for the excitement of keeping its 
machines going at high speed. 


Debt Without Obligation 


The sane alternative is that these enor- 
mous sums of American capital will assist 
Europe to exploit her own neglected re- 
sources, especially the resource of an un- 
limited consuming power latent in her own 
people, in a manner to multiply her wealth 
so prodigiously that no amount of in- 
debtedness to the United States could really 
matter. 

This is quite feasible in principle. The 
hindrances are imaginary. All that Europe 
needs to make it possible is a new economic 
mentality in place of the feudal theory she 
has been working with. She has not yet 
found the new way. Sheis groping. Mean- 
while she behaves, and we behave, as if 
America were a source of fabulous wealth, 
ours to lend and hers to borrow, in a per- 
fectly heedlessmanner. Thereisthe danger. 

We have two gilded doors facing Europe. 
Over one is the sign, Treasury of the United 
States. Over the other is the sign, Wall 
Street. Out of the first one Europe has had 
more than $10,000,000,000. Out of the 
other she has had already $5,000,000,000 or 


~ $6,000,000,000 more and is continuing to 


take at araterising to $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The two doors are not competitive. . It is 
otherwise. The anxiety of the United 
States Treasury is to get some of its $10,- 
000,000,000 back; the anxiety of Wall 
Street is to increase American investments 
abroad. There is an understanding be- 
tween them. The understanding is that a 
European country desiring to exchange its 
I O U at the Wall Street door for more 
American dollars shall visit the Treasury 
first. If it comes to Wall Street first it 
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on next month’s bills. One thing you didn’t 
mention, Mr. Jessop: I’ll get my collec- 
tions in a whole lot quicker this way. Be 
surprised to know how many people let 
their bills run just because they’re too lazy 
to write out a check.”’ He glowered remi- 
niscently. 

“Try to rush some through for you,” 
said Peter Jessop graciously. He glanced at 
his watch. ‘I’m afraid I’d better not wait 
for Mr. Ludlow. If you’ll just ask me any 
questions you care to —— I'd better be 
going. I’ve got an appointment with— 
with Mrs. Jessop.” 

He thrust his chin a little forward on the 
final words, as if to give them an effect of 
challenge. Glynn’s eye put the matter to 
a silent vote. 

“Guess there aren’t any questions,” he 
announced significantly. His face and voice 
changed. ‘‘No need to keep Mrs. Jessop 
waiting.” 

Over Lollie’s shoulder, a few minutes 
later, Jessop called gayly to Sam Fraser, 
standing before the snapping fire in the 
living room: 

“We've got it, Sam! You won’t have to 
quit, after all! We fi 

Sam’s features twisted to an expression 
of cautioning supplication, smoothing, as 
Lollie whirled toward him, to bewildered 
innocence and injury. 

“Quit? Me?” he demanded. ‘‘Say, who 
ever gave you that crazy notion?” 

Peter Jessop’s glance rested on Lollie. 
He chuckled softly. ‘It does sound crazy,”’ 
he agreed, “‘in here!” 
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receives the hint to straighten up its ac- 
count at the Treasury door before floating 
new loans. Naturally, this creates a deli- 
cate situation. Fortunately for the facial 
aspect, the European borrower is not 
obliged to send the same men on both 
errands. To the Treasury door it sends 
diplomats; to Wall Street, if the diplomats 
have succeeded, it sends bankers. 

At the Treasury door the diplomats pre- 
sent themselves, saying: “‘We cannot pay 
what we owe. It is too much. We are im- 
poverished by the war, as you know. Our 
people are in misery. We think we ought 
not to be expected to pay our war debts at 
all. It was your war, too, and if you had 
found that out sooner we should all be 
better off. But since you insist, and since 
the Wall Street door is closed to us until we 
have made some arrangement here, we are 
willing to pay what we can afford.” 

Then the haggling begins. Tomes of 
statistics and reams of typed rhetoric are 
produced to prove, first, that the debtor is 
ruined; secondly, that this ruin is per- 
manent; thirdly, that the money, although 
it was borrowed, is not owed; fourthly, 
that whether it is owed or not, it is morally 
no debt; fifthly, that although the money 
was borrowed and was therefore owed, and 
although it was a debt and could be paid, 
still we could not afford to collect it, or 
receive it back, for if we did it would ruin 
us; historical instances of such weird 
calamity cited in the appendix. 

Best of all, the Greeks. During the war 
the United States and Great Britain agreed 
each to lend Greece $48,000,000 as ally and 
associate in the war against Germany. 
When the United States Treasury had 
loaned her $15,000,000 she went over to the 
enemy. So much for that. Then when the 
war was over and the time came, the Amer- 
ican Government sent a note to all debtors 
alike to remind them it would be desirable 
to make some arrangement in respect of 
their 5 per cent promissory notes lying 
there unmentioned in the dust of the 
United States Treasury. There was no de- 
mand upon them:to pay. That would be 
unreasonable. What the American Gov- 
ernment suggested was that the debtors 
should fund their notes—that is, convert 5 
per cent promissory notes, reading payable 
on demand, into long-term bonds payable 
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What You Can 


Earn 
In Spare Time 


Mr. John E. Griffiths has made more 
than $80.00 extra in a single month. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
extra dollars are earned ev- 
ery year by the represent- 
atives of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL and THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and 
much of this money is earned 
in spare time. 


You are invited to share in 
the earnings. 


You will find the work easy 
and pleasant, and, above all, 
profitable. 


Commission 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a gener- 
ous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your 
production. This alone may run 
as high as $200.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly 
salary contract—up to $50.00 a 
week—in addition to commis- 


sions. ‘ 
Your Profits 


Profits from the very start, and 
in proportion to the amount of 
time you can spare—$5.00, 
$10.00, $25.00 a week extra 
should be easily yours. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
458 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please rush particulars of your offer. 
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over a series of years at some nominal rate 
of interest. 

Greece received one of these notes, and 
came with it in her hand to the Debt 
Funding Commission. 

“The American Government owes us 
$33,000,000,” said Greece. ‘‘Give us whet 
you owe us and then we shall talk of paying 
you back.” 

“How is that?’ asked the members of 
the Debt Funding Commission. 

The Greeks explained: “‘ You promised 
to lend us $48,000,000. You loaned us only. 
$15,000,000. Therefore you owe us $33,- 
000,000, and we want it.” 

When the members of the Debt Funding 
Commission were done kicking themselves 
for want of anything else it was diplomati- 
cally permissible to do, the Greeks de- 
parted with an injured air, saying they 
would appear before the Hague Tribunal 
with a formal claim against the United 
States for the sum of $33,000,000 which 
they did not borrow. They have not done 
so yet, but they may. 

However, in the better case it occurs that 
after a great deal of diplomatic wrangling 
between the debtor country and the Amer- 
ican Debt Funding Commission at the 
Treasury door, a series of figures will be 
found. So much and no more can the 
debtor afford to pay annually over a period 
of sixty-two years. 

Why sixty-two years? Because the 
longer the period, the easier for the debtor. 
In a financial sense it is a preposterous 
period. No nation can accurately forecast 
its capacity for payment to any such point 
in time. Anything may happen. It may 
become exceedingly prosperous. In that 
case we should not get any more. The 
settlement limits the creditor. Or there 
might be another war. In that case we 
should get less than nothing. This is by no 
means a fanciful hazard. Europe has not 
had sixty-two consecutive years of peace 
since the Middle Ages. But these settle- 
ments are not supposed to be governed by 
strict financial considerations. They are 
settlements of convenience, proceedings in 
amicable bankruptcy. 


From One Pocket to Another 


The period, anyhow, is sixty-two years 
and the amount is what the debtor can 
afford to pay. Then a new difficulty ap- 
pears. The sixty-two annual payments, 
beginning small and rising with time ac- 
cording to the estimate of the debtor’s 
capacity to pay, are added together, and 
the total is less than the principal of the 
debt with interest —with interest calculated 
at the rate the United States Government 
itself is paying on the Liberty 
Bonds from the sale of which 
it got the money it loaned to 
this debtor. What shall be 
done? How shall a settlement 
like this be defined without 
suggesting repudiation or can- 
cellation? 

Looking at the figures, the 
American Debt Funding Com- 
mission says: “Here is not 
enough to pay both principal 
and interest, and yet it is all 
you can afford to pay. The 
principal is the main thing, 
isn’t it? For obvious reasons, 
for the sake of your future 
credit, you will wish to be able 
to say hereafter that you have 
paid the principalin full. Very 
well, we will do it in this way: 
From the annual payments we 
will first set aside what is nec- 
essary to represent repayment 
of the principal in full without 
interest. What is left, if any- 
thing, we will call interest, 
whatever it is, and let it go 
at that.” 

To this the debtor agrees 
naturally. So the interest is 
treated as an arithmetical 
fragment. It is whatever it 
It may be 
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nominal-or nil in the first few years, rising 
thereafter to 3 or 3.5 per cent, whereas all 
the time the United States Government is 
paying up to 4.25 per cent on the money 
it borrowed from the American people to 
lend on the promissory notes of these for- 
eign countries. 

It is pure device to say that the return of 
one’s principal after sixty-two years, with- 
out interest, at a nominal rate of interest, 
or at any rate of interest less than the full 
cost and value of the money, is a payment 
of debt in full. You may say you are for- 
giving the interest; in fact you are forgiving 
a part of the debt. It may be calculated 
very simply that in these war-debt settle- 
ments the United States has forgiven the 
principal entire, taking only interest for 
sixty-two years and then wiping off the ac- 
count. If you add up the annual payments 
we are to receive for sixty-two years, you 
will see that the total does not equal 4.25 
per cent on the Liberty Bonds from which 
the money came in the first place. Which 
is to say, on $10,000,000,000 of the Amer- 
ican public debt, representing war loans 
abroad, the United States Treasury an- 
nually pays out in interest—interest 
alone—more than it receives back from the 
debtors under these settlements. 
ference is anywhere from $100,000,000 to 
$250,000,000 a year, variable according to 
the year you happen to take, an earlier or a 
later one. That is the loss in interest alone. 
The principal is besides. Ultimately the 
United States Government itself will have 
to redeem all those Liberty Bonds. 

The debtor country is not impressed with 
this calculation. It says: ‘‘But this in- 
terest you are talking about is not lost. 
True, it is interest on that part of your 
public debt which represents loans to us, 
but it is money you pay yourselves, from 
one pocket to another.” 

So it is. The people tax themselves to 
pay themselves back. Invariably, how- 
ever, the foreign country, in estimating 
what it can pay, sets up as the first exhibit 
the enormous internal war debt with which 
its people are burdened. That is the same 
thing. 

They are taxing themselves to pay one 
another back. If it does not matter to us, 
because it is money from one pocket to 
another, neither should it matter to them. 
What it all comes to, however you figure it, 
is that in each case we forgive as much of 
the debt as is necessary. 

Yet each time the diplomats go home 
with one of these settlements there is an 
ugly row. They are always in danger of 
losing their diplomatic heads. Often they 
are called traitors. The propaganda that 
was for a cancellation of war debts turns 
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One of Many New Bank Buildings Rising in the City of London 
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immediately to a chant of hate. The 
known Shylock stuff. 

This is not altogether what it see ns 
is a complex of postwar mentality, w 
curious interior mechanism. One 
studies it may be convinced that vey 
tle of it is spontaneous, beginning 
the people. Essentially, it is political, Tj 
people themselves do not know. In ¢ 
midst of a violent attack upon the 
settlement, the Paris press was sudd 
disgusted at having to face the fact, y 
someone had had the hardihood to ex 
that the present cash value of that s 
ment was less than half the face value < 
debt. We had forgiven the other he 
the people did not know it. 


The Debtor’s Convenient B 


By ‘‘the present cash value”’ is 
that sum in cash that might be obta 
exchange for an agreement to pay 
annual sums over a period of years. 
example, if France should go to asy1 
of bankers and ask “‘How much w 
give in cash for a piece of paper on 
we have written a promise to mak 
two annual payments, as under the 
agreement signed by our Monsieur 
ger at Washington?” the syndicate o 
ers, provided first they believed 
was able to make these payments, 
say: ‘‘Two billion dollars. No 
That is the present cash value of th 
nuities. But the French debt tothe 
States Treasury is more than $4,00 
000. 

The governments know all this; 
are financially wise. But they are to 
two ways, which is to be explained 
every case the government is anxiov 
the debt settlements to be ratified 
parliament, because then it will b 
credit again with Wall Street. Itis 
negotiating there for new loans. 
sent there a prospectus showing how 
and solvent and prosperous it is and w! 
perfect debtor it willbe. At thes 
it is afraid of its own people and th 
cannot tell them the truth. 

Fear of one another and fear of th 
people are the two demons that 
European governments. What is th 
they dare not tell? 

For seven years, under terror 
shevism, they have been subsidizing 
with legislation more and more s 
in character and feeding the ric 
poor until the rich have become cyni 
cunning, and the poor have been con 
in the fallacy that division is a fun 
the state. Everywhere there hi 
great additions to the means of pr 

production in itself Ee 
creased, but political d visi 


the increase. 

There is evil on that 1 
turmoil and collision, 
the end of it the ce 
dénouement, harder 
harder to postpone, even Wi 
the aid of American lo: 


The governments can 
turn back. As their dilemm 
increase, as it becomes mo 
and more difficult to satis 
the demands of the people f 
greater division, they re 0 
to an ancient artifice of t 
World statecraft—they P 
to an enemy on the horizo 
They set up the effigy ofa a 
eign monster and ac 
impassionedly. 

Again the American in 

If America were not té 
toll of Europe’s labor, exact 
ing tribute from her m 
leading her headlong 
less into bondage, eve: 
as by: golden chains, 
ner of other things would ! 

(Continued on Page 
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| Studebaker Big Six 
Custom Brougham 


»  °1985 


odard Six Custom Sedan $1385 
the President, a Big Six Cus- 

' tom Sedan (for seven), 

! mohair or broadcloth up- 
SRPNCClhyer ie. 2245 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, 
including full equipment, 4-wheel \ 
| brakes and disc wheels AN — ip. 


ORY 


PALIN 


AANVUURATAN CETTE DAES BU GRLRLEEELERT ED DEreeracersaneenenanianl 


Custom Car Luxury without Custom Car Cost 


HE last word in a car of custom perfection 
... for the first time in a car of economical 


“production! In this Big Six Custom Brougham, 


Studebaker has combined One-Profit value with 
custom design ... has associated new custom 
luxury with customary Studebaker economy be- 
cause it is wholly Studebaker built to give 
Studebaker buyers the benefit of One-Profit 
manufacture. é 


A lower body anda longer effeét— lacquered duo- 
tone finish and pin-striped enrichments—acorn 
headlights, four-wheel brakes, and disc wheels. 


And custom treatment inside as well as out!— 
broadlace trim, Butler finish hardware and fine 
Chase Mohair with the swift and silvered figure 
of Atalanta poised above its radiator. Powered 
with the quiet and resourceful Studebaker L-head 
motor, which has enabled the Big Six to outsell 
every other car of equal or greater rated horse- 
power. 


A brougham with the pride of custom lines 
for a woman, the economy of a One-Profit 
ptice for a man, and the thoroughbred air that 
quickens the young to step on it and go! 


Et quipment: No-draft ventilating windshield, bumper and bumperettes, engine heat 
indicator and gasoline gauge on the dash, coincidental lock, oil filter and air purifier, auto- 
matic windshield cleaner, automatic spark control, rear-vision mirror; 4-wheel brakes; 
full size balloon tires; and two-beam acorn headlights, controlled from steering wheel. 
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where you 
want it / 


Pat. U. S. A., Canada 
and Foreign Countries 


Adjusto- 


FARBERWARE PRODUCT 


“It Clamps Everywhere’ 


The lamp of a thousand uses—the 
lamp for everybody. Convenient and 
practical; useful the year round. Posi- 
tively protects the eyes. 


Dad 


will appreciate 
Adjusto-Lite for 
shaving, writing, 
reading and other 
uses, 


Mother 


will find Adjusto- 
Lite handy for dress- 
ing, sewing, reading, 
writing and house- 
hold uses. 


Brother 


will enthuse over 
Adjusto-Lite for 
studying, writing, 
building radio sets, 
electrical experi- 
ments, etc. 


Sister 


will like her 
Adjusto-Lite for 
sewing and em- 
broidering, reading, 
studying, writing and 
any household task. 


Becaeas 
Lite. Guaranteed for 

Bronze, nickel and white enamel finish: $4.45. 
West of the Mississippi, Rockies and Maritime 


Adi gus olit 
five years. Solid 
Provinces, 25c additional. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Brass, ee clet with 
S. W. FARBER, Inc. 


Make sure you get 95 
cord and plug. $3593 
141-151 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Farberware Casserole 


Beautifully nickel-plated, with 
a guaranteed heat-proof glass 
inner. Cook in the oven—serve 
in the same dish. ; 


| A casserole 
| you will be 
BH proud to 


put on your 


m table. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
happily different. Alas, alas! What else 
can the government do? It must find the 
pound of flesh for this Shylock nation— 
take it from the people. 

And the people believe this. All the more 
they do because the suggestion acts upon a 
mentality that is new in Europe. This too 
must be remembered. Hitherto the people 
of Europe were the lenders, not the bor- 
rowers, in this world. Their outlook was 
that of the creditor. Now suddenly it is 
changed. They are debtors. They have to 
pay, as others have had to pay them, and it 
is still very strange. 

In the evolution of the debtor mentality 
are three phases. 

The first is: “I was in desperate need 
when I borrowed; therefore my creditor 
must have taken advantage of me to drive 
a hard bargain.” 

The second is: “‘ My creditor is rich and 
Iam poor. How cruel he is to press me!” 

The third is: ‘My creditor, who is so 
rich, flaunts his wealth before me in an in- 
solent, vulgar manner. Did he come by it 
honestly? No. He is a profiteer.” 

Such reactions are human. We under- 
stand them. We have been debtors, too, and 
have known hard thoughts toward foreign 
bondholders. We never went so far with 
them as to think of not paying a national 
obligation, although, to our chagrin, cer- 
tain states did repudiate bonds held by 
private investors abroad. 

What will be memorable in this case is 
that the European governments, for self- 
saving political reasons, have moved their 
people to think of the United States as a 
merciless, oppressive creditor, with a re- 
sulting spectacle unique in the world and ut- 
terly fantastic. Putting themselves through 
bankruptcy at the Treasury door, telling 
the people the settlements they were forced 
tomake there are usurious and bloodletting, 
and at the same time floating new loans in 
Wall Street on a scale unparalleled in the 
history of international finance. 

Great Britain was the first to settle at the 
Treasury. Her motives were three. First, 
a fine traditional regard for credit and 
debit, balanced; second, she was herself 
and still is a great creditor nation, and the 
integrity of international debt was to be 
upheld by example; third, wishing to con- 
tinue in the réle of creditor nation, it was 
imperative that she should restore the 
pound sterling to a gold basis, and this she 
could not do until she had funded her debt 
to the United States Treasury; also for 
this purpose she would require an enormous 
gold credit in Wall Street. 


The Seat of Debt Propaganda 


As she was the richest of our debtors and 
the best able to pay, we forgave only one- 
fifth of the debt in her case. We exchanged 
her 5 per cent promissory notes, payable on 
demand, for sixty-two-year bonds bearing 
interest at 3 and 3.5 per cent and thought 
the matter settled. Financially, it was; 
politically, it was not. Never for a moment 
since has the propaganda for a cancellation 
of the debt discontinued. If it lags, the 
popular press seizes an opportune moment 
to start it all over again, telling the people 
how they ache and shiver to increase the 
wealth of the United States, vowing they 
will not desist from these representations 
until the oppression is lifted. 

That, you say, is journalism. Yes; but 
it does not begin there. 

On March twenty-fifth last the subject of 
war debts was debated in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Snowden, formerly Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer, denounced 
France and Italy, neither of which had yet 
settled with Great Britain, for thinking 
Great Britain rich and themselves poor. 
He particularly denounced the French for 
saying that really, instead of France owing 
a war debt to Great Britain, it was the 
other way around, since Great Britain had 
notoriously profiteered in the war trade. 
Then Mr. Snowden himself proceeded to 
bring the same charge against the United 
States. 
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“Just over three years ago,” he said, 
“the United States, to whom we were in 
debt for loans contracted by us but not for 
ourselves” 
sion of fact that has been officially denied 
by the United States Treasury—‘“‘ad- 
dressed to the British Government a rather 
abrupt communication, dunning this gov- 
ernment for the payment of its debt. We 
made a funding arrangement with the 
United States. We are paying America 
£33,000,000 a year and it will rise to £38,- 
000,000 a year. The amount the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has to find for the pay- 
ment of the American debt represents nine- 
pence in the pound on the income and will 
do so for the next sixty years. . . The 
United States is a friendly country and I do 
not want to say anything that can be re- 
garded as either disrespectful or disagree- 
able, but I want to put the facts. America 
came into the war two and a half years after 
its outbreak and during that time she was 
busily and very profitably engaged in 
making war munitions for the Allies. For 
two and a half years she remained outside 
the war and profited greatly and vastly en- 
riched herself.” 


An Interesting British View 


To which Mr. Winston Churchill, Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer in the present 
British Government—an office correspond- 
ing to that of the American Secretary of the 
Treasury—replied as follows, according to 
the report of the debate printed in the 
London Times: 


Mr. Churchill said he did not complain of 
the tone and temper in which Mr. Snowden had 
couched his critical remarks. He had indulged, 
it was true, in some strictures on some friendly 
foreign countries in which he, Mr. Churchill, 
might in a private capacity have some feelings 
of agreement, but with which it was impossible 
for him to associate himself while occupying 
his present office. . . Great Britain had 
undertaken to pay what the United States so 
insistently and incessantly demanded. That 
involved Great Britain in a charge of £33,- 
000,000 at the present time, rising in eight 
years to £38,000,000. That was to say, putting 
it broadly, the British Chancellor of Exchequer 
and his successors in a long line had to pay 
about £100,000 a day for more than three gen- 
erations to the United States. To pass that 
immense sum continuously across a frontier, 
across an ocean, across the exchange, was one 
of the most stupendous tasks and burdens ever 
undertaken by any country in the whole finan- 
cial history of the world. 

Speaking of the general future of the debts, 
he said it was a very remarkable fact that at 
the present moment the amount that the United 
States was receiving from Europe under ar- 
rangements which had already been made was 


approximately equal to the whole amount of 


reparations which Germany was paying. But 
the distribution of the receipts from Germany 
and the payments to the United States were 
very different. The bulk of the receipts from 
Germany went to France, which at present was 
making no payments on account of her war 
debts; and the bulk of the payments to the 
United States were made by Great Britain, 
largely out of her own resources. But the day 
was coming, at no great distance, when this 
situation would undergo an obvious modifica- 


tion. When France and Italy had funded their 


debts, both to Great Britain and the United 
States, and when other minor powers had 
funded their debts, it was clear that the United 
States would be receiving, directly and indi- 
rectly, on her own account from reparations, 
from Italian sources balanced against repara- 
tions, from British sources, from French sources 
through British hands, and from Italian sources 
through British hands, by far the larger part, 
at least 60 per cent, of the total probable repa- 
rations of Germany. It seemed to him that an 
extraordinary situation would be developed; 
that by all these chains and lines and channels, 
the pressure of debt extraction would draw 
reparations from the devastated and war- 
stricken countries of Europe and that they 
would pass in an unbroken stream across the 
Atlantic to that wealthy and prosperous and 
great republic. He believed that these facts 
would not pass out of the minds of any respon- 
sible persons either in the United States or in 
Europe. 


There you have it at the source. 

Great Britain’s payments to the United 
States begin at $160,000,000 a year and 
rise in time to $182,000,000. These are not 
stupendous sums. They are only large. 
From the figures of the British Board of 
Trade it appears that the ‘‘new overseas 
issues in London market” in the year 1923 
were $622,000,000; in the year 1924 they 
were $592,000,000; in the’year 1925 they 


\ 


- London market represent loans of 


—the notorious Balfour inver- - 


were $425,000,000. Overseas iss’ 
by Great Britain to other countries, ; 
these loans, you will see, average to bem 
than three times as large as Great Brita 
payments to the United States at th 
time. This is merely to keep one’s se 
proportion. 

Then the British Chancellor of the’ 
chequer turns to the subject of 
war debts to the United States tr 
one whole. This he would do. Itis 
policy. 

From the first, Great Britain 
cially led the European propagan 
war-debt cancellation, and still de 
draws this harrowing picture: q 

America in the réle of debt ex 
drawing to itself reparations fr 
war-stricken countries of Europe; 
reparations passing in an unbroken 
across the Atlantic to that wealth 
perous and great republic. And he 
these facts will not pass out of th 
of responsible persons. 

Here are the real facts: 

Item: The United States Treasu 
with Great Britain for eighty cen 
dollar, and then Wall Street puts at 
posal of the Bank of England $300 
of gold, without which Great Britain 
have been unable to restore the } 
sterling to a gold basis. Also sin 
Wall Street has loaned nearly $100 
to members of the British Empire, e 
of Canada. 

Item: The United States Treas 
with Poland for eighty cents on the | 
and Wall Street immediately ( 
$35,000,000, in addition to an earl 
war loan of $20,000,000. 

Item: The United States Treas 
with Belgium for forty-five cents 
dollar, and Wall Street, on Belgi 
cial promise to settle, lends her bef: 
$50,000,000, having already loan 
since 1920, $160,000,000. 

Item: The United States Treasur 
with Italy for twenty-five cents 
dollar, and immediately Wall Stre 
her $100,000,000, and that is en 
make her payments to the Unite 
Treasury for eleven years. 


Manufacturing the Debtor's ( 


Item: The French Republic, thi 
more than a year without credit in 
Street owing to her failure to 
settlement with the United States 
ury, has, nevertheless, since 1920 f 
loans in Wall Street to the amount 
$300,000,000; and it is understood t 
when her parliament has ratified the Bé 
ger debt agreement, which is a s 
at fifty cents on the dollar and 
annual payments of only $30,000,000 to. 
United States Treasury to begin with, ] 
she can resume her borrowing i 
Street. And besides the $300,000, 
rowed by the French Republic 
Street since 1920, French municipal 
and provinces on their own credit hi 
borrowed $76,000,000. 

The work of the American Debt Fun 
Commission has come to a period. Fun 
agreements have been signed with all 
debtor countries, save Russia, Armenia 
Greece. 

We have no official relations with Rus 
there is no Armenian government, ar 
Greeks offer to bet us $33,000,000 t 
shall never get anything from them. — 

So now we know what will be com 
back—if all the debtors perform their un 
takings. The gross payments to the Um 
States Treasury under all these se 
ments—if that with France is ratifie 


first few years, rising: in later years 
maximum of, say, $350,000,000. An 
the same time American investors, t 
Wall Street, are lending mew capital 
Europe in sums running from $750,000 

to $1,000,000,000 a year. 
It is expected that we shall go 
it, on arising scale. We are prepa 
¥ (Continued on Page 118)” 
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Chassis only) fo.b. Flint, Michigan 


Engineered to meet the most severe 


requirements of commercial haulage, 
Chevrolet trucks have won worldwide 
acceptance on the basis of low first cost, 
low operating cost and slow deprecia- 
tion. This spectacularly growing pop- 
ularity has made necessary a greatly in- 
creased production—the savings of 


which are now passed on to buyers in 
the form of a drastic price reduction. 
In establishing these phenomenally low 
prices on the most dependable and du- 
rable Chevrolet commercial chassis ever 
built, Chevrolet again emphasizes the 
greater dollar-for-dollar economy of 
buying and using Chevrolet trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Worlds Lowest Priced Gear-shift Trucks 
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How did you make 
our dull looking 


car so beautiful” 
‘1 SIMONIZED IT” 


to have a dull neglected | 
looking car.. SIMONIZING 
easily and quickly removes 
all stains, discolorations and 
restores the luster. 
SIMONIZING is in a 
class by itself. Save 


time and money by 
insisting on SIMONIZ. 


THE SIMONIZ CO. 


2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK” LONDON | PARIS 


PROTECTS FINISH 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
on doing it. We shall leave it there, prin- 
cipal and interest; as the bonds come due 
they will be refunded. This, we have 


| learned, is the way of international finance. 


Thus it appears, and it is so, that as war 
debts are settled at the United States Treas- 
ury, they are for all practical purposes 
canceled automatically. The Wall Street 
door flies open. We lend them the money 
to pay with, and a great deal more. 

There is no stream of reparations from 
the war-stricken countries of Europe to 
this republic. The stream is the other way. 
They borrow three dollars in Wall Street, 
leave one at the United States Treasury and 
take away two. 

The reparation money collected from 
Germany is American money roundabout. 
We loaned $110,000,000 to Germany under 
the Dawes Plan. This was followed by a 
flood of American capital into Germany. 
The amount cannot be accurately deter- 
mined. Besides the public offerings of 
German state and municipal bonds and the 
bonds of German corporations, large in- 
visible sums were loaned through banks 
and by investment trusts. The British 
Government’s own observers in Berlin have 
estimated it all together at more than $1,- 
000,000,000. The American commercial 
attaché has reported it as $900,000,000. 
And but for these enormous American 
loans Germany would not, or could not, 
have been paying reparations at all. 

As between the United States and 
Europe, the true position is that we have 
never asked our war debtors to pay their 
debts. All that has been said to them was 
this: 

“As a result of our wartime transactions 
there is an account against you at the 
United States Treasury. Please come and 
make some formal arrangement which will 
enable us to balance our books, in order 
that we may go on lending you money in a 
regular manner. We cannot go on putting 
our money into your hands while at the 
same time you are saying a debt may not 
be a debt.” 


Exerting Force Through Wall Street 


Proof that such is a correct representa- 
tion of our thought and not a rhetorical ex- 
pression of it is found in the policy of the 
American Debt Funding Commission. It 
stood ready to accept any reasonable settle- 
ment, based upon the economic condition 
of the debtor; and when the sum so arrived 
at was less than full payment, as invariably 
was the case, it found a way to write off the 
loss in terms of interest, so that the debtor, 
for the sake of his credit at home and in 
Wall Street, might say the principal was 
paid in full. 

A principle was involved. Here is a 
country that has never once thought, could 
not conceive of using force or the threat of 
force to collect a foreign debt, public or 
private. Everyone knows that though 
Europe should owe us half our property, 
and had refused to acknowledge the debt, 
still you could not find in the whole country 
1,000,000 votes for making war about it. 
Therefore what secures an American loan 
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abroad? Nothing beyond the moral atti- 
tude of the debtor. And that is what we 
have been insisting upon—merely a correct 
and responsible attitude toward debt. 
This the European governments have 
known all the time. Their political exigen- 
cies have obliged them to ignore or deny it 
before their people. Never would they have 
accepted cancellation of their war debts to 
the United States Treasury—they would 
not accept cancellation of them tomorrow— 
if that should mean closing the Wall Street 
door to further European loans. And it was 
not until the American Government put 
its hand on the Wall Street door, threaten- 
ing to close it, that the procession of debt- 
ors to the United States Treasury began. 


American Money in Everything 


It is for the American to ponder what 
they do with the capital they take away. 
The flood of it breaks, scatters and dis- 
appears, like the Gulf Stream. You cannot 
earmark money. Some Americans have 
thought of stipulating that our loans shall 
not be used for military purposes. That 
would be of no point whatever. Even if 
American money be used specifically for 
other purposes, the equivalent of their own 
money is thereby released for military pur- 
poses. They might as well use American 
money directly for their armies and navies, 
as in fact they do. 

There is hardly anything you can touch 
in Europe that hasn’t American money in 
it. There is American money in the Italian 
lira, in the French franc, in the Belgian 
franc, in the German reichsmark—loans 
made by Wall Street for the purpose, in 
financial dialect, of stabilizing the curren- 
cies. There is $100,000,000 of American 
money in the French frane. It is in their 
light, their water, their pavements, their 
street cars and railroads, their docks and 
quays and canals, their state industries. It 


is in German ships, German harbors, Ger-_ 


man stadiums, German loans to Russia in 
aid of trade, German subsidies to private 
industry. They use it to pay doles to the 
unemployed, to produce monumental pub- 
lic works for the sake of employment, to 
pay and receive reparations. They use it 
in revolving funds—$20,000,000 loaned to 
Czecho-Slovakia for that indistinct purpose. 
They use it, as Belgium did, to pay off their 
own war bonds among their own people. 
It is also in their churches. 

The only idea shaped in the war that 
came out to be true was the idea of America 
as at last the land of the golden fleece. 

Are the loans good? 

That hangs by the attitude of the bor- 
rowers. This is still in some fundamental 
aspects unsatisfactory; also in many in- 
stances it has been reckless. When a mu- 
nicipality that has just repudiated its bonds 
borrows money again at 8 and 9 per cent 
and pays it out in doles to the unemployed 
or uses it to build hydroelectric works it 
doesn’t need, or to mend its streets, you 
must form your own conclusions. There 


will be losses naturally. People who go in 
suddenly for foreign investments on a vast 
scale, without experience, will make mis- 
takes. The English did, though they went 
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into it slowly and from a motive of nece 
sity. 

But if you take the trouble to know mo 
about Europe than she knows about he 
self, which is no great effort, you may 
that her problems are not what she thin} 
they are. They are not physical. They ay 
political and emotional. Her chiefest jj 
are mental. 

The possibilities of multiplying weal 
and exchanging it among themselves ap 
with one another in a progressive mann 
are unlimited. Yet there seems to he 
fatality of self-frustration among them, | 

The power of labor over industry 
been greatly extended, and labor is witho 
creative ideas touching the dynamics | 
production. The power of governmen 
over the products of industry, to divic 
them, has been greatly extended, and go 
ernments similarly are without creatj 
ideas touching the dynamics of productio 
They somehow get the modern notion th 
prosperity requires more goods to be eo) 
sumed; they get even so far as the thoug| 
that the quantity of goods available to! 
consumed must be increased by in 
collaboration between capital and labe 
How to bring this to pass they do not se 
they are unable to distinguish betw 
capital and capitalism or between lab 
and laborism. 


Reasoning Hind End Foremost 


They want to be as rich as they suppo 
Americans to be; yet they are unwilling) 
live and work at the American speed. Cay 
tal regards the labor-saving machine as 
multiplier of profit; labor insists that 
shall be treated as a means of reducil 
effort. Both miss the point, which is th 
what we name a labor-saving machine 
for the purpose primarily of achieving pr 
duction in less time. 

If you tell them Americans work hard 
and faster, they will not believe it. 1 
prove you wrong they will take you, = 
England, to see what they have done wi 
the mass method of making motor cai 
They have adopted the American trick 
assembling the car by a chain operatia 
the car rising as it passes between ty 
lanes of men, each with a specific additi) 
to make upon its structure. The men 
this British chain work fast enough whi 
they work, and work very well, but whi 
and as they please they stop to smoke cig 
rettes, even with the boss looking on. 

They send missions to the United Stat 
to seek out the secret of high wages. Th 
have got the idea that high wages ma 
prosperity. You hear it everywhere. TI 
only shows that they are thinking upsi 
down. What they should seek in the Unit 
States is the secret of low wages—meanii 
by ‘“‘wages” that proportion of the ini 
vidual’s output necessary to keep him 
comfort and well-being, with a motor ¢ 
of his own. 

In that sense, which is the true sens 
American wages are the lowest in the worl 
This is our secret. If Europe can borr 
it, as she is free to do, it will be worth mu 
more to her than easy access to Americ: 
capital. It will make her as rich as we al 
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Matches, muscles 
and switches 


WHEN night came on, twenty years ago, 
motorists turned on the gas, struck a 
match and lighted their lamps. Then 
they “cranked” the engine and proceeded 
on their bumpy way with dependable 
Prest-O-Lite Gas making safe the rough, 
gloomy road. |; 

Today the motorist turns a switch and 
presses a button, and the giant power of 
a sturdy Prest-O-Lite Battery starts the 
engine and floods the road with light. 

While at home another equally de- 
pendable, long-lived Prest-O-Lite Battery 
brings the wonder of radio. 

Twenty years of service to motorists, 
twenty years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. That is what is back of Prest-O- 
Lite. That is why. Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
are standard equipment today on an ever« 
increasing list of America’s finest cars. 
That is why the Prest-O-Lite sign on a 
service station means something. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


v 5 C4 


Whether you are buying a battery for your 
car or for your radio set, it is no longer 
necessary to take a chance with an un 
known make. Prest-O-Lite Automobile 
- &- , Batteries can be bought from $15.50 up— 
Varn | and Radio Batteries from $4.75 up. 


The oldest service to motorists 


Srest O kite 
~ STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
~ MOTOR-CARS AND RADIO 
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Want sparkling teeth? 


THE SATURDAY 


# 


Gums like coral? 


Here’s simple new way to gain them 


Please accept full 10-day 
tube free. Note the great 
difference in the color of 
your teeth when dingy 
film is removed as den- 


tists widely urge. Note 


the gum firmness. 


HERE is now a way to restore 

‘off-color’? teeth to clear and 
sparkling whiteness. A way that 
firms tender gums and brings them 
healthy coral tint. Very often one’s 
whole appearance is thus changed 
amazingly. 

Modern dental science has found 
teeth rarely are naturally clouded or 
“off color.”’” But simply clouded by a 
dingy film coat that ordinary cleaning 
methods do not successfully remove. 

Send coupon and full 10-day tube of 
this new method will be sent you. World’s 
dental authorities now are widely urging 
it. It may quickly work a transforma- 
tion in your smile. 


What film is—Dulls teeth, 
invites gum disorders 

Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a film that forms 
on teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 

191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., 
London, S. E. 1 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


That film absorbs discolorations from 


food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “‘off color,’”’ dingy and 
unattractive. : 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are a chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t clear it off 


Many methods of cleansing won’t fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. 

A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. 
Clears film off—Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two 
things at once: Removes 
film, then firms the gums. 


important 
that 


A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. 
Send the coupon. Clip it now 


before you forget. 


FREE. Paepsadént 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 706, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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‘the luckless rabbit. 
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@hite-aproned parties that presided over 
meat departments seldom permitted the 
purchase of a steak or roast without throw- 
ing in a pound or so of liver for the cat. It 
was by means of this custom that bait was 
supplied, at the expense of Fox, the alleged 
hound dog that accompanied me on all 
rambles afield. But even this proved un- 
availing, and lack of success led me to 
study wood lore. , 

It occurred to me that my philosophy— 
the larger the hole, the larger the prey— 
upon which I had been operating was of 
doubtful value, and it had also come to me 
that any hole, no matter how promising, if 
blocked with cobwebs or dead leaves, was 
apt to be uninhabited. While meditating 
upon such matters I espied a small hole in 
the butt of a tree and observed that the 
orifice, scarcely larger in diameter than a 
baseball, was well worn and that much hair 
adhered to its edges. 

The following evening, on approaching 
the trap, my fascinated gaze riveted on a 
moving object at the foot of the tree. Fox 
anticipated me, however, and bore down 
upon the.scene with exultant clamor, dis- 
regarding my frenzied commands, and slew 
I had never before 
considered a rabbit as a tree-dwelling crea- 
ture, so this, my first catch, also added a 
shred of knowledge to my slender store. 
Later I learned that cottontails frequently 
resort to hollow trees and ascend the cavi- 


ties to good heights. 


Swinging the cottontail from my shoul- 
der, leading Fox with one hand and carry- 
ing the sling shot in the other, I returned to 
town covered with rabbit hair, blood and 
glory—the triumphant huntsman. 

The crisp days of autumn touched the 
hardwood hills with a magic wand, painting 
the face of all Nature with a riot of blazing 
color. Hackberries, wild grapes and pa- 
paws ripened under the touch of frost and 
I feasted thereon. The hulls of the walnuts 
turned soft and yellow, then black, and my 
attention veered to gathering them, pound- 
ing the outer hull away and returning with 
sacks laden only with the nuts, to be spread 
in the sun and dried. Occasional finds of 
hickory or hazel nuts fell to my lot. Re- 
taining such as my mother deemed neces- 
sary for family use, I peddled the remaining 
two bushels or so to neighbors and garnered 
the sum of fifty cents, immediately invest- 
ing it in another steel trap and a large im- 
plement known as a barlow knife. 


Getting Wood Lore But No Game 


The autumn woods were full of interest. 
Local birds congregated in flocks prepara- 
tory to migrating into the south. Redwing 
blackbirds wheeled in smoky clouds above 
the cat-tails of the marshes and round the 
feedlots. Even though the two traps 
yielded no more fur than had the one, there 
were several sources of never-failing sport. 
Fox was the most optimistic rabbit harrier 
within my experience. Not once did he 
make a catch, but his enthusiasm never 
waned. Many times a day, bawling lustily, 
he chased cottontails within range of my 
sling shot, but it registered no hits. Fre- 
quent coveys of quail flushed from under- 
foot with a disconcerting roar of wings. 

Most thrilling of all were the strings of 
ducks and geese that winged down from 
the north, following the course of the river 
and lighting in the ponds and sloughs. 
These mysterious migrants fascinated me, 
but there was no way in which I could 
bring one of them to bag. Winter travels 
led me farther afield to set my traps three 
and four miles from town, but the total 
eatch consisted merely of several rabbits 
and one big red fox squirrel. Nevertheless, 
I learned a bit of wood lore and could now 
distinguish between the tracks of rabbit, 
skunk, opossum and raccoon. 

Violets were blooming in the sunlit open- 
ings, buds swelling on the trees, and the 
grass greening at the roots before my traps 


! \ 


ON INSPIRATION’S TRATL - 
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were pulled. Then, fae to the 
ditions in such tales as had been 
instead of bringing the two traps 
cached them in the cavity popularly ] 
to myself as Evarts’ Cave, along y 
eral candle stubs used for explorin; 
caverns, matches, salt and a fews 
necessities. 

The trapping season over, my ai 
was claimed by the birds that 
with the warm days of spring. One’ 
morning I discovered two nests in thi 
small isolated clump of stunted 
orange trees. A pair of brown tk 
resented the intrusion and se 
iantly as I examined the four egg 
first nest.. These objects had a b 
of pale whitish green, so liberally | 
with minute spots as to appear bro 
first glance. 


5 
A Hunter’s Classification 


The three eggs in the adjacent 
home were of a glossy dark-green 
without spot or blemish. Thi 
difference, and the later discov 
two pure white eggs of a mourni 
led me to speculate as to the possible 
tion and patterns of the eggs of oth 
so I sought their nests. Then the « 
materials and methods used in the fash 
ing of the nests themselves afforded 1 
for speculation. 

Thus it happened that when my 
collection was started, instead of b 
usual affair of single eggs cont: 
box cross spaced to display t 
tufts of cotton, a nest of each varii 
taining a fullset of eggs was colle 
system necessitated a dozen times 
so my mother had one end of 
shelved to a height of five feet. - 
of reference were available, so 
encountered birds whose names 
known to me, and it was also i 
to determine which birds const 
ing nests in the tallest trees and y 
fashioned homes in the rank gr 
meadows except through perso 
tion and careful spying upon the ; 
life. 

Bit by bit I learned their wa: 
of classifying birds in family ¢ 
known to science, they became gr 
my mind according to nesting 
example, such. birds as wo 
flickers, screech owls, - 
house wrens, the sparrow hawk, 
bluebirds, the great creste 
others were classified in my th 
the birds, that nested in the 
trees. _ Later, subclassifications 

House wrens sometimes reso! 
mail boxes, bird houses built for 1 
pose, nooks under the eaves of | 
and crevices:in the stone brids 
dotted the landscape before the 
era; the purple martin colonized 
bird houses and the cornices of © 
buildings, but did not use sites too! 
ground, while the wrens seldom n 
any considerable height above it 
birds inclined to cavities in orchar 
deserted woodpeckers’ holes and ev 
rural mail boxes in the vicinity of humé 
habitation, while the chickadees usual 
sought the secluded depths of the fore 
in which to nest and rear their young. 

Always there were exceptions, as 7 whi 
tree-nesting birds nested on the ground, 
the reverse of that statement, and so ¢ 
fact, knowledge of any subject, acd 
locally -by personal observation, or rd 
that gathered in different localities by #! 
combined observation of several | 
is apt to prove spotted and incomp! 
when applied. to conditions obtain 
still another locality. 

When I found the first nest of a m2 
vireo it was to discover also the much | lar 
egg of a cowbird in the tiny swingin 
This sloth among birds does not b 

(Continued on Page 122) — 
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Che shadow 


of the Fireaxe 
....2§ On every 


inflammable roof 


N inflammable roof invites the 
destruction of the very prop- 
erty it is supposed to protect. It 
makes every chance spark a threat 
of disaster. 
Why risk this hazard? Why put 
a temporary and inflammable mate- 
rial on the most vulnerable part of 
a building when permanent frresafe 
roofings of asbestos give a far greater 
protection at an even lower cost 
per year? 

For remember asbestos is an in- 
destructible rock fibre. Hence 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings 
are practically everlasting as well as 
firesafe. Such endurance means a 
real economy as well as protection. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
292 Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in all large cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JONNS-MANVILLE Co.,, Ltd., Toronto 


SJ 


le 


What Kind of Asbestos Roofing? 
This chart will help you decide 


Type of Asbestos Brand or Trade 


Kind of Building Roofing Name 


Slate surfaced Flexstone roofing 
asbestos ready roofing | No, 70 ngid 

or hexagonal asbestos shingles— 
asbestos shingles appropriate colors 


Small buildings 


No. 70 rigid 
asbestos shingles— 
appropriate colors 


Hexagonal asbestos 


Dwellings 
shingles 


$3 ,000-$7,090 


No. 70 rigid 
Hexagonal or rectan- | asbestos shingles 
gular asbestos shingles | or colorblende— 
appropriate colors 


Dwellings 
$7 ,000-$25 ,000 


Rough texture 
colorblende — five- 
tone; brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Dwellings Rigid asbestos 
$25,000. upwards shingles—rectangular 


Asbestos ready Johns-Manville 
roofing or Asbestos Ready 
asbestos built-up or Asbestos Built-up 
roofing Roofing 


Flat roofs— Asbestos built-up Johns-Manville Asbes- 
all buildings* roofing tos Built-up Roofing 
Skeleton frame build- Johns-Manville 


ings—standard or ex- Corrugated asbestos | Transite Corrugated 


Factories, shops and 
mills— monitor and 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


sawtooth roofs* 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


ive t t 
oe uation ms | roofing Asbestos Roofing 
i a cia 


*Note— Industrial buildings call for expert advice 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


W(METHING TO REMEMBER uniil you have a_ 


4 _JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS ROOF 
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ECAUSE of its re-financ- 
ing at low interest rates, 
NEW HOTEL SHERMAN is 
making decided reduction 
in its rates and still main- 
taining its high order of 
service and accommodation. 
The public gets the advan- 
tage of this tremendous sav- 
ing. Guests may now have 
the same modern, comfort- 
able rooms at a charge low- 
er than ever before 


ONE OF THE LARGEST, YET ONE OF THE MOST 
HOMELIKE HOTELS IN THE WORLD 


Pe 


FAMOUS FEATURES 


LUB breakfasts at 45, 65 

and 75 cents in the Celtic 
Restaurant. The “All You Can 
Eat for $1.00”? Luncheon in 
the College Inn. The $1.25 
Table d’Hote Dinner in the 
Old Town Coffee Room. A floor 
for tall guests. A floor exclu- 
sively for women. A house- 
keeper and clerk oneach floor. 


New 
HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
nest and care for its own young. Incuba- 
tion and feeding are imposed upon other 
birds, usually smaller, or at least less 
pugnacious. 

Learning that the swift glued its nest to 
the interior of stacks and chimneys that 
were fireless for the summer, I haunted the 
tops of buildings until a nest and set of eggs 
were acquired. The other extreme was that 
of the birds that dwelt underground. Col- 
onies of bank swallows bored tiny tunnels 
in the face of sheer sand banks along the 
river, while the kingfisher constructed 
large tunnels that sometimes attained a 
depth of five to seven feet. I can still re- 
call the elation resulting from strenuous 
excavating operations that netted the eggs 
of a crested kingfisher; and later, in a dog 
town, the eggs of a burrowing owl, the last 
of the three birds of my early acquaintance 
that nested underground. 

My shelves contained a variety ranging 
from the two tiny white eggs of the ruby- 
throated humming bird in a nest the size 
of a half dollar to the huge structure of 
sticks containing the four black-and-lilac- 
splotched green eggs of the crow. The nests 
werefashioned of every variety of materia]l— 
sticks, leaves, rootlets, straw, grasses, 
lichen, horsehair, scraps of rag and paper, 
twine, bark, mud and moss. Some were 
lined with down from the breasts of the 
parent birds, some with feathers shed by 
other varieties and by domestic fowls, 
others with cotton from the cottonwoods, 
some with glistening thistledown or the 
silvery floss of milkweed. 

Prior to my ninth birthday, a friend of 


the family presented me with a single-shot 


.22 rifle. Acceptance was denied to me on 
the grounds of youth, but with the promise 
that I could have the weapon when I had 
earned two dollars with which to pay the 
low valuation the owner placed upon it, 
when my family insisted upon substituting 
such appraisal and purchase in place of his 
initial offer of presentation. There would 
be no help forthcoming, for the arrange- 
ment had been made for the express pur- 
pose of delaying my possession of a firearm; 
and in view of my somewhat languid inter- 
est in cash-producing effort, it was to be 
supposed that the delay would become 
indefinite. 


Working at Play 


I garnered a few baskets of dandelion, 
dock and lamb’s-quarters greens and 
peddled them. Fishing for perch, bullheads, 
channel cats and mud cats came in for a 
share of my interest, and on occasion I sold 
a day’s catch for prices ranging from ten 
cents to a quarter. Frog legs were in great 
demand and frogs were relatively plentiful 
along the streams and in the marshes. 
Whenever I was so fortunate as to snag 
one, a local restaurant took it off my hands 
and gave me a dime in exchange. From the 
nature of these pursuits it may be surmised 
that I was better equipped as a forager than 
for industry. The rifle became mine just 
after my ninth birthday. Then the frogs 
became easy prey and paid for my ammu- 
nition. 

During the next two winters the trap line, 
now amplified by several other traps, 
yielded an occasional pelt of civet, opossum, 
skunk and muskrat, and I had acquired a 
cheap single-barreled shotgun. There was 
a staple market of five cents for rabbits in 
any quantities, ten cents for squirrels, and 
twenty to forty cents apiece for different 
varieties of ducks. 

Factory-loaded shells were somewhat too 
costly for my finances, and I collected a 
quantity of empty paper shells, purchased 
primers, powder, shot and wads, and re- 
loaded my own ammunition, usually having 
several hundred shells ready at the start of 
each hunting season. 

During my twelfth year another boy and 
myself acquired a partnership rowboat. 
That was a glorious summer, as we were 
permitted to put up a camp on the river 
several miles from town, and there we 
camped for almost two months, fishing with 
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_a good half mile from a stream. I know, 
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set lines several hundred feet long an 

casionally making good catches of fish 
hunting frogs along the banks of the 
and its tributaries. ~ “ns 

It must have been at about this tj 
discovered that the land of promise | 
just ahead, always just around the 
over the next divide, with which thou 
first story in THE SATURDAY E\VENING 
was prefaced. In any event, the distar 
spots seemed to hold more promise tha 
those near at hand—distant in those ¢ 
meaning to me the limits imposed by 
travel afoot; and when the trappin; 
son came in once more I frequently s 
so far afield as to find myself too w 
return, and stayed overnight in the 
kindling a fire and making use of Fi 
pillow. 

It was my fond belief that Fox 
hound. Looking back, it now seem 
certain that this confidence was ] 
three-quarters misplaced. There were j 
the vicinity certain men who owne 
trained foxhounds, and knowing my fonc 
ness for such pursuits, they permitted m 
to accompany them on night hunts, Th 
blood tingled to the deep baying of # 
hounds as they followed a hot trail o 
the hills while we plunged through th 
woods to keep within earshot of the x 
then came the thrill of exultation 
eager bellowing notes changed sudd 
the short steady barks announcin 
the quarry had been treed. 


I had great hopes of Fox, feeling 
that he would become a first-class 
through the medium of running wit 
experienced hounds. On the occasio1 
first night hunt behind the dogs I 
their owners, uninvited, as they en 
stretch of woodland along a ) 
skirted the town. They welcomed r 
dially, but seemed somewhat m 
to subsequent proceedings up ah 
An eager voice suddenly filled the 
bottom—a voice they did not 
but which it was no trouble for me 
tify as that of Foxin hot pursuit of al 
Each time Fox poured in behind a « 
tail the other dogs rallied to his 
outcry, bayed afew times and quit 
gustedly. ; 

Presently a deep bawl, repeated 
second intervals, announced that a 
was working out a varmint track 
kind. Occasionally another hound ¢ 
in. Eventually they were strung 
baying lustily on a hot track. Th 
turned absolutely delirious, squa 
and there through the. chase, t 
ecstatically at the other dogs and n 
cottontails in feverish circles. Appa 
the other dogs decided that each of th 
sudden clamorous departures from the ma } 
course of the chase was the view halloo: 
followed him with hungry mouthings, on) 
to quit him for a space while they cirel 
again to pick up the trail they had left 
his false alarm. 


\ 
Many were the profane comme 


ot 


tered. by my companions. Fox succeed 
in utterly wrecking that first chase, T 
dogs lost whatever it was. After a | 
silence, a clamor broke out a half m 
away at the head of an incoming timber! 
draw, where, after a short spurt, the d 
treed an opossum in a tangle of W/ 
grapevines attached to an elm tree. F) 
was there with the rest, careening fat) 
tiously about among the eager dogs at t| 
foot of the tree. Thereafter Fox was tab 
on night hunts, but whenever I depart 
without him his protests made the nelg) 
bors miserable for blocks around. 
It was during one of these nights behi 
the dogs that I first learned that a mt 
could climb a tree. The dogs treed one: 
these water-loving animals in an oak t 
three instances of tree-climbing mi 
friend of mine once shot one out 0 
on the banks of the Arkansas Riv 
lieving it to be a squirrel when he fire 
(Continued on Page 124) bi 
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This switch 


controls 
‘ Rack: thing 
~your ower 
Run Any Radio (= 


set itself 


Jrom your 


It’s a fact! It makes no difference what kind or what make radio 
you have, PHILCO Socket Powers will give you both A and B radio power from your electric 
(tt current, no matter what kind of electric current you have. Here is your opportunity to do 
ay with dry-cells and the ordinary ‘‘A”’ storage battery. 


' One switch controls everything. Snap it “ON,” and from your 
se current you get a strong, steady flow of A and B power. Snap it “OFF,” and your radio 
ilent. i 


No Wonder Philco Socket Powers are Famous 


No more recharging to do; no more dry batteries to replace; no 
n; no distortion. Your electric lighting current will now operate your radio set smoothly 


| perfectly. 


beral Allowance for Your 
Old Storage Battery 


Yes, any one of the many 
usands of Philco dealers will make you a 
y liberal trade-in allowance for your old 
* storage battery on the purchase of a 
nd-new Philco AB Socket Power. 


It makes no difference what 
xe of “A” storage battery you now. have; 
makes no difference how old or worn out 
aay be; you will get from the Philco dealer 
‘irprisingly liberal allowance. 


installation on Your Set 


| FREE 


No matter where you live, 
hve is an authorized PHILCO dealer near 

who will deliver a brand-new Philco 
ket Power to your home on the day and 
rt you desire. He will connect it to your 
Bio set at no additional cost to you. 


_ The Philco dealer in your com- 

lity guarantees you complete satisfaction. 
tc! can safely buy from any authorized Philco 
ler anywhere. 


Miladelphia Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Radio A and B’ 
Socket Powers 


We also make the wonderful Trickle 
Charger Battery in the handsome glass 
case with Built-in Charge Indicators that 
tell you when and how much to recharge. 

These batteries are made by the mak- 
ers of the famous super-powered Dia- 
mond Grid Battery for your automobile. 


Positively Improves 
Reception 


A strong, steady flow of power 
from your electric current through the Philco 
Socket Power. Positively improves reception. 


No more fuss.. No more bother. 
Even the installation is done by experts FREE. 
And from then on the snap of one switch controls 
everything. 


No Hum! No Distortion! 
Radio A and B Power without the 


least hum; without the least distortion. That is 
another reason for the tremendous popularity of 
the Philco Socket Power. 


Remember, the Philco Socket 


Power supplies perfect radio power for any make 
or any kind of radio, whether home-built or manu- 
factured. 


Yours on Easy Payments 
You can now buy PHILCO AB 


Socket Powers on Easy Payment Terms from 
any Philco dealer in your town. You merely 
make a small first payment—balance in easy 
monthly installments. 


Go to your Electrical Dealer, 
Department Store, Electric Light Company, 
Music Dealer or Battery Service Station; tell 
them you read this advertisement and you want 
the PHILCO RADIO SOCKET POWER. 


Mail This Coupon to Us NOW 


Visit the Philco dealer, or if 
you prefer, mail the coupon below to us and 
we will give you full details and prompt service 
direct from the factory. We will send 
you full information on our national 
offer of Easy Payments and Trade-In 
Allowance for your old storage battery. 


Sign and Mail This Coupon Today 


RT HVTUNAGAENL THAMMOQBQOQEC SNQQLEARUAA ELEN 


S 
This coupon is not an order. KS : : 
It does not place you under the slightest obli- ss Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
gation. It is merely a request for the full RS Ontario and C Streets, Philadelphia 
details and free descriptive literature. Mail S Dept. 1226 
the coupon today. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me, without cost, illustrated literature 
describing the famous Philco A and B Socket 
Powers. I also desire full details of your Easy Pay- 
ment Plan and Trade-In Allowance offer. It is under- 
stood that this request places me under no obliga- 
tion. 
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“Lucky 


His father starts him off 
with the right razor 


Y ‘HIS youngster won't have to experiment with a half dozen 
different razors. 


He father, a graduate in shaving, has done the experimenting for 
im. 


So it’s a Valet AutoStrop Razor! 
No dull blades—no pull. Every shave with a super-keen blade. 


This is the famous razor which strops its own blades. A few 
strokes and a blade is new-like. A smooth, comfortable shave 
every time. 


For your own sake, we challenge you to this experiment. Borrow 
or buy a Valet AutoStrop Razor. Use it for two weeks. 


Note the difference! Then decide whether you're willing to 
return to a crude shave. 


Shave, clean and strop without removing the blade from the 
handle. 


Whatever your favorite now, make this experiment. It means a 
future of shaving enjoyment. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG, U. S. PAT, OFF, 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 


The Razor That Sharpens Itself 
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Later in the winter we visited for a 
month in a different part of the state, and 
my traps, now numbering perhaps a dozen, 
were part of the baggage. The chosen trap- 
line route was some seven miles long, loop- 
ing back to town by a different way. Game 
was plentiful along its course and a fair 
sprinkling of rabbits, quail and ducks fell 
to my shotgun. Several badgers, many 
coyotes and two wolves were sighted during 
my rambles. The trap line yielded two 
mink and a good catch of muskrat, civet 
and skunk. 

The proceeds of the entire winter’s catch 
was invested in a pump gun which rendered 
good service for twenty years. Between 
then and my fifteenth year a .22 repeating 
rifle and a lever-action .82—40 carbine had 
been added to the arsenal, and a trip to 
Colorado afforded opportunity to cruise 
the high hills with gun, blanket, a pot and 
a frying pan, a little bacon, salt, flour and 
baking powder, with a fish line wound 
round my hat. Then I saw my first beaver 
sign and first bear track, shot at my first 
deer and was so badly afflicted with buck 
fever that, although I could toss walnuts 
into the air and break them with a rifle 
nine times out of ten, it was impossible 
to plant a bullet in an unsuspecting buck 
deer at a range of fifteen yards. 

After this one humiliating instance I shot 
as steadily at big game as at lesser prey, 
and the next eight or ten head fired at over 
the course of the next few years were killed 
in their tracks. Having known the charm 
of the hardwood hills in autumn, the subtle 
drawing power of limitless prairies, the 
game coverts and salt marshes of the sand- 
hill country, I now felt for the first time 
the irresistible appeal of the mighty ranges, 
exerting a spell that calls me to this day. 

In every well-regulated article dealing 
with how one succeeds or fails at anything— 
in building a business, a barn, a career or 
story—it seems imperative that there be a 
turning point, some crucial period of uncer- 
tainty and travail, after which comes the 
vision, and the clear road lies ahead. Some- 
thing, one knows not what, seems to happen. 
Everyone even remotely interested in my 
case was agreed that it was high time for 
something to happen to me. 


The Prodigal Steps Out 


Frequent absences from school had re- 
sulted in equally frequent visits to the room 
presided over by the principal, and I had or- 
namented those premises so much in the 
guise of an example of what boys should 
not do that when my own time came to 
progress into that final grade of school the 
work proved to be mere routine, since I had 
listened to it over and over again during the 
past five or six years and was therefore 
graduated with higher honors than usual 
and with a sigh of relief all round. By the 
time the second year of high school and 
my fifteenth birthday rolled round to- 
gether, it proved to be the turning point 
in my life in a great many ways. My af- 
fairs took a sudden sharp turn for the 
worse. 

Perhaps it was the fact that the absence 
of my mother, who had married and was 
off on a year-long tour of the world, afforded 
opportunity—or perhaps merely because I 
had learned so little in school that by reason- 
ing in reverse it seemed that I had already 
acquired all the wisdom that could be 
taught me—that occasioned my deserting 
high school with the first flight of ducks in 
the fall. 

A bit later, looking back, it was apparent 
to me that my medicine had been bad; but 
there was nothing much to be done about 
it except to stay with it until such time as 
the prodigal should effect a casual return 
with evidence of great material success. 
So some four years thereafter I effected a 
casual return. Only, the minor detail of 
material success was lacking. The idea, 
conceived some three years and eleven 
months before, that my medicine had been 
bad, had deepened into a firm conviction 
with the years. \ 


It seemed to me then, and the th 
still persists, that possibly the greatest 
fits my friends had derived from 
through college was in the associatio 
friendships they had formed at that 
Since then, when they have attend 
unions, it has come to me that if there ghoy] 
occur a reunion of those with whom I ha 
associated during thesame period the town 
folk would turn in a general alarm and 
out the militia. e 

The immediate purpose of my departu 
from school was to establish a duck-hu 
camp. The preceding fall I had shot hy 
dreds of ducks, but this proved a 
flight year and but few birds come 
from the north over our fly way. 
sign, however, was plentiful, and one 
noon we put out our traps, an even doze 
all within a half mile of camp, in gs 
muskrat sets that had been located whi 
shooting ducks. We sat late before #] 
camp fire, discussing future prospe 
decided to make a winter of it, mo 
new localities as we trapped out the 
est of the fur. 


$. 


Free Transportation q 

a 

My companion had never seen a tri 
set, and some time after vat and 


gested that we take the boat and 
traps. With a lantern in the bi 
started over the line—to bag the large 
percentage of catches in my — 
career. The twelve traps yielded aa 
rats and one raccoon, and in the morni 
held a single muskrat, making the cat 
100 per cent for the night. No 
catches of that magnitude were made, 
we did reap considerable fur. The pr 
twenty skunks were garnered belo | 
broke camp at this spot and dropped 
downstream in search of new 
Meanwhile another two dozen t 
been added to the equipment. 
The last camp of the season was | 
at the junction of a large creek 
river, both of.which were ] 
trapped, being especially pro 
civet and opossum; and on one 
ble morning we bagged two big 
within a hundred yards of the 
weather was cold, with an occasi 
of snow, and it was decided to 
more move before ice rendered 


struck camp, packed for an early ¢ 
folded the tent across our bed 
snow fell to a depth of eighteen 
fore dawn. The streams were 
frozen over and would be com > 
to navigation before we could 
camp site. 

My companion decided to q 
forthwith. With our guns and 
blankets, each containing a 
furs, we set out for the railroa 
The slender outfit had been 
such time as it could be retrie 
but within the week I left 
having signed on with a survey 
and have never seen my old trap 
since that day. 

The country in which most of 
veying was done was in Indian 1 
which had not yet been annexe 
state of Oklahoma. Oil was being b: 
in round Bartlesville and Tulsa. 
was no more than a tent town 2 
at Ochelata was a one-room affé 
spiking two-by-fours flatwise 
another. 

I was never in it, but was one 
vious group that watched an offi 
ing sundry bottles of liquid agai 

Being Indian country, it was 
tentiary offense to sell whisky in 
tory, and of natural consequence 
running was a _ recognized occ 
Where liquor might be purchas 
many quarts one had succeeded 
gling through on the last trip from 
side, and so on, all took precedence ¢ 
weather as a means of opening, con! 
and closing a conversation. Itn 
called that such topics again ca 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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“Pin sure of a perfect drive now—always out of the rough and on the fairway.” 


% 

= ’ 9)» 

ee “How's that? 
idee ““Kelly-Spring field tires.” 
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SAFETY 
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HE BULL DOG, symbol 

of safety and protection, 
identifies BULL DOG Safety 
FUSENTERS, most modern 
electrical protection against 
fire, danger and accidents. 


BULL DOG FUSENTERS 
take fuses out of the cellar and 
place them in any conven- 
ient room, hall or stairway. 
The attractive BULL DOG 
LUMINIZED finish is visi- 
ble in the dimmest light. 

BULL DOG FUSENTERS 
cost no more than old-time 
cut-outs and panel boards. 
Listed as standard by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 


BULL DOG on electrical 
equipment is your protection 
for highest quality and for long- 
est service and greatest safety. 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of 


BuULLDoG 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


SAFETY SWITCHES 
SWITCH BOARDS 
SAFtoFUSE 
PANEL BOARDS 
FUSENTERS 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
vogue as polite chatter after national pro- 
hibition went into effect. 

Then, as now, various liquid subterfuges 
were resorted to. Such bilious fluids as 
Jamaica ginger and lemon extract were in 
great favor. An unlabeled beverage in 
high standing was known as Choctaw beer, 
probably because a few shots of it made a 
white man imagine that he was a Choctaw 
brave in full war paint, anxious to sock the 
tomahawk into the war post and gobble at 
the whole wide world. 

For some six or eight months I was faith- 
ful custodian of a twelve-pound sledge 
hammer, for which I received a recompense 
of thirty dollars a month, board and free 
transportation, which last consisted largely 
of my chauffeuring a hand car from one 
point to another where surveying opera- 
tions were to be put into effect. Frequently, 
while thus engaged in having free transpor- 
tation furnished to me, I pondered upon 
the validity of that clause in my contract. 
Perhaps it was such abstract speculation 
that caused the development of a certain 
iconoclastic turn of mind and the faculty 
of applying my own literal interpretation 
to many of the time-honored platitudes 
upon which people then pinned great faith, 
both in matters of human relations and 
along lines of alleged natural history. 


Rediscovering Old Paths 


Another year, with Herman Zinn, a com- 
panion of my own age, I set forth in a 
wagon to gypsy round the country. We 
worked through the harvest, then with a 
threshing crew and at various other sorts 
of farm work en route and spent a pleasant 
and moderately profitable few months in 
our traveling home before the trapping 
season came round once more. 

By the time of my return at the age of 
nineteen I had tracked round over much 
of the West, working and hunting in the 
mountains of several states; and, among 
other things, had acquired a varied store 
of information about the ways of various 
wild creatures and the workings of Nature. 

It was that sort of thing round which my 
youthful interests chiefly centered. That 
observations made in youth from sheer 
interest are apt to beso vivid as to be easily 
recalled in later life is an established fact. 
Just recently I received word that a num- 
ber of persons had been asked to submit 
the names of their favorite birds to be 
voted on by the school children of Kansas, 
the vote to determine the adoption of one 
for the state bird. 

My first thought was that the bird, in- 
stead of being my favorite, should be as 
representative of the state as is the sun- 
flower, its floral symbol. Instantly the 
meadow lark occurred to me as the logical 
choice. 

From the flat prairies of the western 
extremity to the meadows among the hard- 
wood hills that grace the eastern end of the 
state, there would not be a mile but what 
resident and tourist alike could view 
meadow larks upon the fence posts with the 
same consistency with which fields of nod- 
ding golden sunflowers met the eye. 

Within two minutes after receiving the 
request my choice was consigned to the 
mail. That the observation of present-day 
school children coincided with my own 
early observations was attested by the fact 
that out of a large number of birds passed 
upon, the overwhelming majority of the 
votes was cast for the meadow lark and it 
was adopted as the state bird of Kansas. 

This vote, in a measure, also reveals the 
scarcity of an original idea. The obvious is 
obvious to most, the obscure is obvious to 
many, and even a similar train of abstract 
reasoning is set in motion in the minds of 
different individuals by the same rare and 
little-understood phenomena. Manya time 
while pondering along some line a solution 
has occurred to me with startling clarity, 
and I have indulged in self-congratulation 
upon an original discovery, only to learn 
subsequently that the thought had already 
been evolved by others. 


EVENING POST 


It was with all the thrill of original dis- 
covery that I settled upon the fact that the 
animal world is ruled by three great pri- 
mary impulses—fear, the caution to retain 
life; hunger, the urge for food to maintain 
life; and the mating impulse to reproduce 
and perpetuate life; that every animal act 
is traceable to one or another of this all- 
powerful trio—only to discover that the 
same conclusion had been reached by 
others at an earlier date. 

It was apparent to me that there was a 
delicate balance maintained in Nature; 
that every creature and every plant, worth- 
less as it might seem, had a definite place in 
that pattern if only one sought for the 
answer. The astounding appetite of birds 
held the insect hordes in check, without 
which the latter would devour all vegeta- 
tion from the face of the earth, which in 
return would result not only in the annihila- 
tion of the vegetarian tribes of animals, and 
the meat eaters that preyed upon them, but 
the surface soil, built up throughout long 
centuries, and without which no vegetation 
could exist, would be left open to the erod- 
ing action of wind and water and would be 
scoured away. 

Yet if all the insects should be swept 
from existence it would produce equally 
disastrous results. Because of the large 
part played by insects in the fertilization 
of plants by carrying pollen, the removal 
of such agency would upset the vegetable 
world. Bird life would largely disappear. 
The various ways in which plants extend 
their range—creeping rootlets that send up 
new shoots, winged seeds that float afar on 
the breezes, the burs and other clinging 
seeds that adhere to the coats of animals to 
travel long distances before being dropped 
in fertile soil, others carried by birds to 
distant parts, washed by water—all are a 
part of this cunning balance. 

Nature’s chief means of maintaining the 
adjustment is by regulation through food 
supply. Where insects are abundant, there 
come the birds to prey upon them. Where 
vegetarian animals roam in great numbers, 
there come the meat eaters to hold the in- 
crease in check. When forage conditions 
are overtaxed to the detriment of the range 
by overbrowsing or overgrazing, poisonous 
plants spring up to rid the range of surplus 
animals. Eventually I came to view Na- 
ture as one vast appetite and was charmed 
with my discovery. 

Later, though, it seemed a bit less charm- 
ing. I watched toads catching innumerable 
flies by the lightning extension of their 
tongues, marked the ceaseless hunt of birds 
for insects and came to realize the enormous 
quantity of insect food required to maintain 
life in the body of a small bird for a single 
day. On various occasions I saw snakes 
swallow frogs, ground squirrels and fledg- 
ling birds, and saw hawks strike down birds 
and pluck innumerable rodents from the 
meadows. Hundreds of thousands of insects 
were sacrificed to maintain life in the body 
of a frog or bird, hundreds of birds and 
frogs must die to keep the spark of life 
throbbing in the body of a snake, an owl or 
a mink, and so on, up to the largest and 
most savage killers. 


Nature’s Feedlot 


And what of these powerful ones, with- 
out greater enemies to slay them in their 
turn? Was this the end of the chain, I 
wondered. Not at all. When laid low by 
old age, accident or disease, their vast 
frames furnished food for millions of in- 
sects. It wasn’t a chain, but a circle. I had 
learned that while it is life that gives life, it 
is only death that maintains life; so there it 
was, the interminable circle of life through 
death—Nature as one vast appetite, and 
with all her creatures forever on the meat 
trail. 

When one spends much time alone in the 
open, wandering across sagebrush plains 
and spacious prairies, following some creek 
through the wooded seclusion of the hard- 
wood hills or reclining on some lofty emi- 
nence of snow-capped mountain ranges, 
he has ample time for observation and 


\ 
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may intrigue his interest. 

His thoughts are his only companions, 
and of natural consequence he is more 
apt to browse among them and renew ac. 
quaintance with long-submerged recollec- 
tions. On and off, I put in considerable 
time alone. 

Occasionally one encounters some phe- 
nomenon the explanation of which he 
should be able to solve, yet its solution 
eludes him. Something of interest, but lack- 
ing an adequate explanation, once lodged 
in the mind, operates after the fashion of g 
grain of sand lodged in the eye—more oy 
less of an irritant until the cause is removed, 
Observing some animal habit, the knowl- 
edge of the fact itself proved insufficient to 
satisfy my curiosity until the reason for it 
also was solved, after which both cause and 
effect could be filed away, the — 
thus relieved. 

In this way I began to speculate nee 
animal mental processes, animal psychol- 
ogy, and this proved most interesting of all. 
Ere now I had discovered that much popu- 
larly accepted natural history was actually 
unnatural history; that porcupines did not 
shoot their quills, that the hoop snake that 
inflated itself and rolled downhill, tail in 
mouth, to assault its victim, and the fr 
ments of a victimized joint snake #] 
crawled together and reassembled the 
selves into a living whole, were nonexisteni 
myths; that the eyes of wild animals and 
wild women did not shine at night except 
when reflecting a direct ray of artifici 
light; that a snake can be killed so dead 
that it dies before sundown, popular super- 
stition to the contrary notwithstanding; 
and I was satisfied that the ground hog and 
his shadow were no longer on the pay roll 
of the Weather Bureau. | 


speculation along such lines of = 


Following Their Noses ‘ 

This same skepticism extended to the 
prevalent belief that all animal acts not 
readily interpretable to man were occa: 
sioned by animal instinct. I was contd 
that much that was ascribed to instine 
would prove traceable to messages thal 
reached animals over the paths of thei 
physical senses. On scores of occasions ] 
had seen dogs, by power of scent alone 
following a trail left hours before as easily 
as a man would follow a track by sight ir 
fresh snow; bird dogs wheeling into thewinc 
to freeze in a point at concealed quarry 

On one occasion I watched with m) 
glasses a half dozen mule deer located som 
three hundred yards quarteringly dow: 
wind and could determine the exact instan’ 
when a veering current of wind carried m) 
scent to them. A doe lifted her head ii 
startled fashion and in another second they 
were off. Stray ribbons of scent, playin 
upon the sensitive noses of the anima 
world, carry a pattern of information, ever) 
vagrant breeze laden with its message, 4 
accurately as a man’s eyes register the de 
tails of a landscape—more effectively, y 
fact, as friend or foe might be in the im 
mediate vicinity yet concealed from view| 
while brush, trees or even intervenin) 
waves of ground are powerless to concea 
such presence from sensitive nostrils if ‘a 
wind is right. 

The average man, even the average hun 
ter, is prone to attribute to animals the 
faculty that he possesses, and therefore 
endeavor to keep out of his quarry’s 
instead of taking into consideration th 
direction of the wind. Then, when his in 
tended prey flies before he attains withil 
gunshot, he believes that its instinct ha 
warned it of approaching danger. If ai 
onion should be thrust within a few cae 
of that same hunter’s nose he would ex 
perience no inconvenience in determin: 
that an onion and not a tuberose was somé 
where close at hand. The nose of 1 
coyote, three hundred yards down 
will determine just as accurately whethe 
it is a man or some other creature thé 
approaches. : 


~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of two 1 a 
Mr. Evarts. The next will appear in an early 
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dishes in the free leaflet, 


Valuable hints for ‘‘dressing up’’ old familiar 
“Tasty Touches.” 
Write for it—also for personal help on 
recipes, menus and entertaining. Address 
| Mary Hale Martin, Cooking Correspondent. 


508 Welfare Bldg., Libby, M°Neill « Libby, 
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Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Canned Meats 


Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 

a Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 


Fruits, Vegetables 


Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 

Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 

Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 

Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 

Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


(Partial List) 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 
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C Foods 
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Seods > 


e recipes for spicing, for sauces 
seasoning that give these foods 
oodness are known only to Libby 


Beans, choice hand-picked, grown in 
Michigan; rich tomato sauce made 
from a special formula with full-ripe 
tomatoes; tender pieces of sugar cured 
pork; these are the ingredients. By 
slow, even cooking they are blended 
into that one delicious flavor which 
has brought fame to Libby’s Pork 
and Beans. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Kitchens, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
| Chatham, Ontario 
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awed, head-shaved little urchin, in the 
house of books, the temple school for future 
scribes. 

There he had met Ma-hesa, a six-year- 
old infant like himself, the son of a scribe 
who served the quasi-independent governor 
of a province in Upper Egypt and who 
wished to create for himself eventual rela- 
tions of reinsurance with the rapidly grow- 
ing centralized power of the Pharaoh, more 
and more identified with the rise of the wor- 
ship of Ra, even to the extent that Mer-eb, 
the eldest son of Khufu, had become High 
Priest in the great temple at An. 

On the first day they had fought like two 
little furies— Ma-hesa having spoken scorn- 
fully of the men of Lower Egypt, conquered 
centuries back by the hosts of Upper Egypt, 
and for all time to rank as the inferior twin 
of the dual kingdom. Thereafter they had 
been sworn friends. Together they had 
learned first to read and then to draw, 
neatly and artistically, the pictured hier- 
oglyphics; together they had mastered the 
mysteries of the much more difficult con- 
ventionalized hieratic script; together they 
had become proficient in the quasimagic 
properties of numbers. 

Together also, and recently, they had 
undergone that immemorial rite which 
passed them from boyhood into manhood; 
had been initiated into the first of the 
seven lesser degrees of the unrevealable 
mysteries of Osiris. Together they had 
stood, neither naked nor clothed, a cable 
tow about their necks, their heads covered 
with a hood which deprived them of vision, 
each conducted by a strangely travestied 
guardian—An-er-f was his ritual title—to 
an apparently blank wall, where armed 
wardens had halted them with spear points 
against their breasts. 

Together, prompted by their guides, 
they had asked for passage, and been 
sternly refused unless they could give the 
magic password. Together, again prompted, 
they had spoken that password—Ra- 
gririt—the door of stone. And the dis- 
simulated door of stone—a slab in the 
mystic form of an equilateral triangle—had 
opened for them. Together they had been 
led, blind and groping, down the steeply 
descending passage which symbolized the 
descent of the soul into the underworld 
after death. Together they had at last 
come to the terrible place of fire; had been 
forced, in a paroxysm of sight-denied hor- 
ror, to pass through its scorching flames; 
had been delivered thence by magic words 
whispered to them for their repetition. To- 
gether, sightless, anguished, faint, shaken 
with terror, they had been led up from that 
ordeal, to be halted by yet another warden 
demanding yet another password. 

Together they had been led, blindly, 
trembling, bewildered, ready to drop, on 
the point of shrieking, though their parched 
mouths could not shriek, through endless 
difficult and devious ways; had been re- 
deemed—each time with a specific pass- 
word—from the awful seven wardens of the 
passages. Together, left foot first—even as 
Ra had stepped upon the serpent Apep— 
they had been led seven times around a 
room they could not see. Together, still 
hooded, the point of a knife pricking their 
breasts, they had sworn the fearful oath. 
Together, asked what they most desired, 
they had—being prompted—tremulously 
answered, “‘Light!”’ 

Immediately their hoods had been re- 
moved from them, and they had found 
themselves confronted by a man masked as 
the jackal god Anubis, and standing be- 
tween an inward-facing double rank of 
strangely garbed men, each in a peculiar 
attitude. The personification of Anubis 
had solemnly reminded them of their oath, 
had taught them to make the mysterious 
sign which symbolized the penalty of that 
oath, had instructed them in the hand grip 
by which they might recognize fellow initi- 
ates. Explained to them also had been the 
hidden mystery of the familiar twin, sacred, 
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quadruple-capitaled pillars of Osiris, the 
Tet and Tettu, between which they saw 
they stood. The one signified “‘in strength” 
and the other ‘“‘to establish,”’ and together 
“to establish eternally”; for were they not 
the pillars set up by Horus and Set when 
they raised the heavens from the earth and 
established them thus for ever? 

Finally they had undergone the culmina- 
tion of the rite, had successively —while the 
other was kept absent—been forced alarm- 
ingly into a stone sarcophagus in a simula- 
tion of violent death which mimed the 
death of Osiris; which mimed, indeed, a far 
more ancient murder, and then, after the 
efforts of mere men had failed, had been 
raised thence, reborn, with the lion grip of 
Anubis. 

They were henceforth brothers in a 
brotherhood which transcended the tie of 
blood. Many more degrees were yet in 
front of them—the ten higher degrees after 
the seven lesser—and they would be old 
men when, if ever, the secrets of the highest 
were revealed to them. They were still at 
the stage when they were uncomprehending 
seekers after that which was lost—that 
central symbol of the Osirian myth which 
mystically figured immortal life. 

Derived originally from a primeval sav- 
age past, the ritual of those degrees was to 
be handed on for thousands of years; 
taught to the ancient Greeks and becoming 
the Eleusinian Mysteries with Dionysus in 
the place of Osiris; taught to the ancient 
Persians with Mithra as the slain one and 
brought thence by war-scarred legionaries 
to ancient Rome. It would survive upon 
Mount Lebanon and be learned by those 
crusader Knights Templars whose exter- 
mination it was eventually to cause. 

It was—in some manner which at once 
sets anthropologists to violent quarrel—to 
be carried across the Pacific, and be prac- 
ticed in full ceremony by the mysterious 
ancient people of Yucatan. China has 
cherished it without sensible variation, and 
its symbols are found on the images of 
Hindu gods. In the wilds of Africa the 
astonished traveler who is himself initiate 
recognizes the sign and grip, and the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, when they make their 
boys into young men, set up the twin poles 
of the north and south, force the terrified 
neophyte on to the bed of fire, and consti- 
tute, as the Egyptians constituted, the 
mystic living arch. ; 

These things are mysteries within mys- 
teries, and no man can—even if he would— 
give satisfying explanation. But Neshemt- 
dadat and Ma-hesa, walking embraced 
under the sycamore trees of An, five thou- 
sand years and more ago, felt themselves 
the more closely united because of that 
mystic fraternity which bound them. 
They had secret names, known only to 
each other. So long as they lived, whenever 
the one of them should signal his distress 
the other would reply. And when they died 
their souls would pass along the same road, 
delivered from similar successive perils by 
similar magic passwords, and one day 
surely meet again in the shadow land of 
Khentamenti where Osiris, the resurrected 
one, reigned forever. 

Now, however, they talked of immediate 
and practical matters. For many days 
there had been great excitement within the 
sacred city of An. In the royal city of the 
Pharaoh, a few miles south and built be- 
tween the river and the desert plateau 
whereon the great tomb had been slowly 
growing for so many years, was preparing 
one of the adventurous expeditions which 
at intervals left the land of Egypt for the 
discovery and exploration of unknown 
parts. 

These were not the great military ex- 
peditions led by even the earliest Pharaohs 
themselves, that raided the black bar- 
barians of the southern frontier or punished 
the wild men who molested the copper 
miners in the mountains of Sinai. They 
were comparatively small bodies, captained 


by one of the numerous sons of the Pharaoh, 
or by one of the provincial nobles, equally 
claiming divine birth, and rarely did they 
return. They journeyed either to the north- 
eastward via Syria, or leaving the Nile 
midway in the valley of Egypt, they traveled 
eastward through that great gully between 
the mountains which from primeval times 
had been and still is the natural highway to 
the Red Sea. There they took boat and 
crossed either to the Divine Land, which is 
Arabia, or voyaged daringly southward to 
that. semifabled land of Punt, which is 
Somaliland, or thereabouts. 

They sought not war nor conquest but 
spices and aromatic gums—precious for the 
preparation of the mummies, already an 
essential if the ka of the dead was not to be 
a mere shade dangerously hungering for 
someone’s body—and for the ore of that 
copper which was at once the universal 
tool metal and the currency of Egypt. But 
chiefly they sought the magic Givers of 
Life—red coral, of the color of life-giving 
blood; the green malachite, to be smeared 
under the eye for the preservation of sight, 
which perhaps long ago had led to the first 
use of the copper of which it is the carbon- 
ate, and above all for the gleaming in- 
destructible yellow gold, known to them 
now as the sacred metal of Ra himself, but 
already for an incomputable period the 
most eagerly desired of all substances. 

Far, far back in paleolithic times the 
cowrie shells of the Indian Ocean had been 
traded as the most potent of amulets across 
the desert, down the valley of the Nile and 
all around the Mediterranean; for were 
they not obviously, by their very shape, 
manifestations of the Great Mother, first of 
divinities, and therefore indubitable Givers 
of Life, specific to reénforce the precarious 
vital principle in man? Long, long ago the 
savage wanderers over the desert between 
the Nile and the Red Sea had begun to 
model in the plastic yellow metal, then 
strewn loose and unappreciated over their 
hunting grounds, similitudes of those 
shells—still to be found in pathetic ancient 
graves—which were so eagerly desired by 
the traders, and for which the demand was 
greater than the supply. In the course of 
time these imitations, conveniently light, 
sun-colored, and remarkably changeless and 
enduring, not only came to be more valued 
than the original but to the substance had 
gradually been transferred the magical 
quality of the form. Thus, fortuitously, did 
gold begin its still triumphant tyranny over 
the destinies of man. Already when 
Neshemt-dadat and Ma-hesa walked in the 
sycamore groves of An, for thousands of 
years the divine metal had been feverishly 
sought for that its magical properties, in all 
manner of articles, might reénforce the 
magico-divine power of the kings in whom 
was concentrated the life of the land. Al- 
ready—though not for thousands of years 
was it to be degraded to currency—the lure 
of it exercised, as ever since it has exercised, 
the irresistible dominance which has sent 
men wandering to the ends of the earth. 

These things were too familiar to 
Neshemt-dadat and Ma-hesa to find a 
place in their thoughts. It was the ex- 
pedition itself which gripped their interest, 
which was the recurrent theme of their 
conversation. They spoke to console each 
other in a bitter disappointment—a dis- 
appointment bitter and overwhelming as 
only youth can experience disappointment. 
For, as was always the case, a selected few 
of the priests of Ra were to accompany 
the adventurers—fully initiate priests who, 
should the voyagers remain in some remote 
and barbarous land, welcomed as gods and 
founding there a colony or a kingdom, as 
often they did, would preserve the worship 
of the great Ra; junior temple scribes, who 
by their sacred character might receive and 
account for the divine yellow metal it was 
hoped to find. 

Neshemt-dadat and Ma-hesa had both, 
in boyish enthusiasm, applied to be of these 
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last—wondrous were the stories told ¢ 
strange lands beyond the narrow val] 
Egypt!—and had both been refused 
this Neshemt-dadat suspected the ha 
his uncle Ptahnimait, childless hims¢ 
ambitious of great things for his nepk 
the administration of the Pharaoh; 
Ma-hesa was aware that a runner had 
with a letter from his father to the 
scribe of the temple. It was intol 
tyranny. ae 
What did they care for the dul 
a routine career, even though, j 
assisted by high patronage, it mig 
nate as Lord of the Pharaoh’s 
Silver or Guardian of the Wig 
Pharaoh himself? Were there no 
ous incense islands to be discove 
mysterious Great Green—islands 
guarded by monstrous serpents inla 
gold, which spoke with human yoi 
acknowledged the divine maj 
distant Pharaoh? Were there 
But it was intolerable to them 
imagine these things as they we 
the deserted sycamore grove on 
when all the city had gone doy 
Nile shore to bid farewell to the 
priests of Ra. The whole of life 
plainly profitless before them, 
destructible friendship its only all 
From the distance came the 
horn, the beat of a drum. 
chosen ones were embarking! 
they had sworn to themselves toi 
intolerable departure, they ran 
voluntarily to the mud wall which t 
the temple grounds, looked ove 
along the shore filled with multiti 
people they could see the high-s 
of the Pharaoh, each with itss 
could see them being entered by t 
robed priests, by a local detachm 
Pharaoh’s hereditary soldiers, t) 
spear points gleaming in the 
great hide shields covering t 
They could hear the murmur 
voices, the shouts of men, the lam 
of women. Thus they, too, mi 
embarked—heroes admired of 
cated to who knew what of 
adventure! They watched, fasci 
the gangplanks were drawn uJ 
single square sail was raised it 
ship, and ship after ship slid frot 
went scudding up the broad w: 
river before the fresh north y 
gripped hands at that spectacle 
scarcely see for irresistibly 
One day, nevertheless fh 
need to utter the vow. One day, 
they would set forth thus togethe 


Neshemt-dadat and Ma-hesa 
their reed canoe along the sedgy 
the papyrus swamps where the 
once more rising in the annual 
such inundations had swelled an 
since that day they had watched 
of Ra embarking for that ad 
quest whence no word had ev 
They were still scribes in the gr 
of the city of An—scribes now in 
school where the squaring and 
great stones, the making of inelin 
the properties of levers, the speci 
bers of men required to haul su 
a specific weight, the measuring 
surfaces, were thoroughly taught 
by grave and incredibly wise eld 
some initiates of the higher deg 
at this inundation time, but at 
they would be passed as proficie 
go forth to stand over the wo 
laboring, year after year, at the gi 
of the Pharaoh. ate 

Now, however, they had be 
joyous leave of absence from 
and Neshemt-dadat had broug 
home with him to his native villa; 
festivities when the dams should 
and the Nile water allowed to pour 0 
sun-baked fields. Not yet for 
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HAVOLINE 


REG. US, PAT. OFF. 


~ the power oil 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, . Jncorporated 


OrVVer 


Think of your crank-case as a reser- 
voir of power. Thousands of tests on 
the Wasson Motor Check have proved 
that power is the outward sign of per- 
fect lubrication. It is the simplest, 
most telling test of any motor oil. 

You cannot mistake power when you 
have it. You can be sure you have the 
right oil for your motor when you are 
developing full power. 

Recorded tests on every’ type of 
motor—over 60,000 in all—establish 
the fact that Havoline builds up power 
and holds it. It has earned the title of 
“power-oil”’ through 23 years of con- 
sistent performance. 

If you try Havoline you will discover 
the full power your motor is capable of 
developing. Ask for it. 


Oil is more than oil 
—it is power 


For full power— 


. a clean crank-case regularly drained and 


replenished with Havoline Oil; a thorough 
and frequent lubrication of all moving 
parts with Havoline oils and greases. 

You can generally find Havoline where 
modern crank-case service is given. It is 
sold from bulk and in 1 and 5 gal. cans. 
Also furnished for home garage use in 30 
and 50 gal. drums. Write for name of 
nearest dealer. 


Indian Refining Company 
Incorporated 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 
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Non-Breakable Barre 


Yes, the Parker Duofold Pen was tossed from an 
aeroplane at dizzy height to test our new material 
‘Permanite;’ and landed 3,000 feet below—unharmed 


Yackey A ire ra {t Com pan y 
Checkerbourd Dying dield 


e, >, aa 
Forest Park, Illinois June 16,1926 
The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, 


Gentlemen: 


At 4:10 P.M. yesterday I took off in my Yackey plane 
from Checkerboard Field, with a Parker Over—size Duofold Pen in 
the cockpit beside me, and instructions to drop it from an al- 
titude of 3000 feet. 


I circled the field until my altimeter told me I had 
reached the prescribed height, then I picked up the Parker Duo— 
fold and leaning over the side, I let it go. I hated to do it 
-~- it seemed a shame to crash such a big, fine-looking pen. 


A few minutes later I made a landing near my starting 
point. The crowd that had been watching this test swarmed to- 
ward me over the field, The pen had landed on hard ground and 
had been picked up. To my great surprise it had not been dam—- 
aged in the slightest by its 3000-foot drop: 


I always thought the Parker Duofold was the best pen 
made, and now I_know it. 


Signed with the Parker 
that fell 3000 feet, 
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Dropped 3,000 feet! 


For a year we kept secret the fact that Parker 
Duofold is made of “Permanite” until a series 
of grueling tests proved it will not break 


For a year we've been making ParkerDuo- cure tooutsiders. We installed ourownkilnsto or slender Lady Duofold. And choose your 
d Pens and Pencils of anew non-breakable insure a double cure. And we called our color, too—rich Black and Gold; or Black- 
iterial—lustrous, beautiful, light in weight | double-cured product “Parker Permanite” to tipped Lacquer-red — handsome to carry, 
‘called Parker “Permanite.” Meantime a _ distinguish it from inferior grades. hard to mislay. 


v other makers advertised similar materials, That was a year ago. Since then all Parker Good pen counters wouldn’t be without 
t Parker said nothing. For we knew such — Duofold Pens and Pencils have been made of __ this classic pen, or the Parker Duofold Pencils 
xducts had to be skillfully cured, else they “Permanite.” And our method of curing has _to match. 

ght break, shrink and fade. proved to excel by far. THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Hence we were not content to entrust our We've tested the “Permanite” barrels un- RO. ERR eens 
der the wheels of buses, on cement floors, raoeperae Dstt iia 
9 9 
from the tops of high buildings — even from Sa peerTa 
aeroplanes. And no guarantee against break- Shee Trade Mack, 


U.S. Pat. Office 


age that any maker can offer is half so con- 
clusive as these actual tests that. the Parker 
Duofold has withstood. 

We do not assert that “Permanite” is inde- 
structible—that cannot be said even of steel. 
But “Permanite” will not break, though you 
drop the new Parker Duofold Pen or Pencil 
a hundred times. And it won’t lose its lustre 
and color, or shrink and come loose. 


This combination—the “Parker Perma- 
nite” Barrel and the Parker Duofold Point 
—makes the greatest writing instrument the 
world has ever seen—barrel non-breakable; 
point guaranteed for 25 years, not only for 
mechanical perfection, but for wear! 

Even the Fine and Extra Fine Points are 
guaranteed, the same as the Medium, Broad, 
Stub and Oblique. 

Choose your Parker Duofold point, choose 
your Parker Duofold grip—Over-size, Junior 


The 
Leak-Proof Test 


Try it ina glass of clear 
water. Empty yourpen. 
Screw the cap tightly, 
then press the button. 
Not a bubble. (Then 
makethe sametest with 
other pens.) 


Aas Se 


3 


Cord 50¢ 


extra 


SPs 


Parker Lady 

Duofold Jr, Duofold 

Pencil Pencil 
$3.50 


Lady Parker - 
Duofold Duofold Jr. Oversize 
$5 $5 Oversize 
Duofold 
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ees Dh ED EQUIPMENT 


How It Works 


The red shows the path of the 
oil—up the cylinder wall and 
into the continuous oil-reser- 
voir groove on the face of the 
ring, through the oil-draining 
slots in the ring, and then back 
into the crankcase, through 
holes drilled in the piston 
behind the ring. 


TRADE-MARK 


Don't Dive an Ov/-Hog! 


ILLIONS OF CARS today use todmuch oil. 

They pour forth smoke; they foul plugs 
and valves; they keep their owners buying oil... 
oil... oil! ~~~ Perrecr Circre Oil-R¥gulating 
rings stop this excessive oil-consumptiog. They 
seldom fail to give 1000 or more miledto the 
gallon of oil. And at the same time they(gpread 
a protective film of oil over the cylindewl walls 
of your motor, lengthening the life of cyliders, 
pistons and rings.~~~ All this is done sfinply 
and scientifically, without any scraping achion. 
The Perrsect Circ.e principle combines a Qon- 
tinuous oil-reservoir groove with slots—a fat 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE Co 


Export Sales Department, 5499V 


ulatin 
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ented combination which no other ring can have. 
The oil-reservoir groove delivers the film of oil 
to the cylinders—the slots carry the surplus 
back to the crankcase. ~~~ Installed by good 
dealers everywhere. If you prefer, we will send 


you the names of the dealers near you who _ 
make a specialty of installing Perrect Crrctes. ' 


Just sign your name in lower margin, tear off 
and mail today. 


Oil-Regulating Type Compression Type* 
60c and up 30c and up 


*For best results, always use PERFECT CIRCLE Compression rings in 
combination with the PERFEecT CIRCLE Oil-Regulating ring. 


iP A'NY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFECT CIRCLE 


Piston Rings 


P-25 


Tell me thes names of the nearest PERFECT CIRCLE de@ers. My name and address are written below. 


© 1926, Pc. c. 


(If a dealer, check here, O sign and mail fo 


omplete dealer information) 


‘ 


TRUCKS 


AND BUSE 


The 
Perfet Circle’ 
Principle — 


A is the continuous oil- 
groove which holds 
(shown in red) and dis! 
it over the cylinder wa 
the right amount for 
lubrication . . . 
points to the scien 
cated slots which drain 
plus oil—and only the 
—back into the cran| 
C is the vital film of oil 
left on the cylinder 
Pat. Mar. 29, 1910 
May 2, 1922 


A green identification certifi 
packed with each PERFECT 
Oil-Regulating piston ring. 
oil-regulating ring is used 
piston, you should receive fi 
repairman one certificate 
cylinder of your car. Ask fe 
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he local priests give the signal for 
prerly anticipated event. Not yet, 
as chosen the bride of Hapi, the 
j—a deity later to be universally 
ted as a fat man with feminine 
;but here locally, in this semisavage 
ptill imbued with totemic traditions, 
ehere in that primitive time, wor- 
in the guise of a bull, whom men 
{easily with one of the many mani- 
is of Osiris. 
mt-dadat and Ma-hesa had there- 
oyed the leisure of the first day in 
rt at all times so beloved of the 
os—exercising their skill with the 
ng against the innumerable wild 
i¢ whirred up from their feeding 
in the great swamps. The Sekti 
Xa was now bearing the god swiftly 
rd toward the western land where 
its of the dead went also—five 
i years and more before the Great 
vived it the Egyptians currently 
‘delicate euphemism ‘“‘to go west”’ 
cisely the same meaning—and the 
jg men were returning, their canoe 
jh the game they had slain, them- 
|ppily singing a festive choral song 
ung scribes at the temple school; a 
tleed, that was frowned on by the 
Very happy they were, for what 
‘appiness is there than to be young 
ilose communion with one’s tried 
ted friend? 

‘noored the canoe at the end of the 
and carrying their limply heavy 
int up the narrow track which led 
‘main path from the village to the 
ist as they reached that junction— 
ing sun god was a flaming splendor 
‘mn adjacent group of palms, and 
sn they would have to make their 
pworship—they halted involunta- 
igirl’s voice came to them on the 
i a voice that sang with thrilling 
és in the minor key of traditional 
lic the song of the fowler maid in 


Che wild-goose wails 

It is caught by the worm. 
Thy love makes me tremble ; 
| cannot loose the snare.” 


vo friends stood motionless, fasci- 
tening, looking for that singer 
zy could not see. Was this Hathor 
lhe goddess of love, who sang with 
ling purity of voice, that magically 
iching sincerity of accent? Men 
evandered sometimes at evening in 
laces, seeking a human lover, who 
svermore return. The next mo- 
i sion of girlish beauty came up the 
1 the river, bearing upon her head 
o|\Nile water. Hathor? She con- 


sing, not perceiving them: 


ill my mother say when I stand 
hmed before her? 

wys I return laden with my spoil. 
1 I have set no snare, 

love has taken possession of me.” 


lis indeed Hathor, disguised as a 
aiden; this girl of the exquisitely 
\countenance illumined by the rays 
‘ting sun, her large kohl-elongated 
acly lustrous, her figure slim and 
n the single white garment that 
im her bosom to her bare feet? 
‘dadat could think of no such maid 
vage, whispered that he knew her 
swer to Ma-hesa’s whispered 


Sv them, ceased singing, stopped 
id miraculously. 

me back to the village art thou, 
mdadat—and thy friend is also 
ni” Her tone was sweetly modest, 
(a thrill to the blood. Neshemt- 
stred at her, superstitiously gripped 
e-sided recognition. Hathor of 
‘ew the names of all men. She 
in at him. ‘Thou hast forgotten 
1 Nefert, daughter of Qagabu.”’ 
hot-dadat remembered, in a rush of 
mm mingled with incredulity.. Ne- 
hdittle girl who long ago had been 
1Gh playmate! It was years since 
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last he had been home to his village and 
then she had been still a child, not to be 
noticed in his new dignity as a youthful but 
authentic priest of Ra. He had a sudden 
infant memory of her as he had strutted 
proudly before her on the day his uncle 
Ptahnimait had come to take him to the 
house of books; an unclad little figure 
staring at him in naive wide-eyed admi- 
ration, her crude homemade doll dangling 
from her hand. And this was Nefert! The 
blood surged in his ears. His heart 
throbbed almost painfully. He felt a strange, 
uncomfortable vacuity in his breast. Ne- 
fert, or indeed an incarnation of Hathor, 
taking the familiar name for his allurement, 
bewitching young men to sudden madness 
with that perfection of form and face, with 
the thrilling quality of that voice? 

It was Ma-hesa who stepped forward and 
spoke—Ma-hesa of the ready wit, the 
often-proved quick courage—just as, with 
another smile, suddenly diffident, she 
moved forward on her way. 

“For whom wast thou singing thy song, 
Nefert the well-named?”’ he said, in a tone 
new to the ears of Neshemt-dadat. 

Over her shoulder, and still balancing the 
water jar upon her head with one uplifted 
arm, she looked round at him. 

“For no man, O friend of Neshemt- 
dadat!’’ she answered gravely. ‘Not yet 
is there man for whom I sing.” 

The next moment she had disappeared 
round a turn of the path. 

The two young men remained for an 
instant motionless, staring after her. 
Neshemt-dadat had a vivid vision of him- 
self calling upon her father and mother, 
asking in proper ceremony that she might 
be his bride—defiant of the rich marriage 
that Ptahnimait was notoriously eager to 
arrange for him in the city. That vision 
was abruptly shattered. Ma-hesa sprang 
from his side, darted along the path. Ina 
sudden disconcerting shock, Neshemt- 
dadat heard his voice crying: ‘‘Thou per- 
mittest that I accompany thee, Nefert?’’ 
Heard that magic voice of hers in softly 
acquiescent reply. 

He stood as though he could never move 
again, his limbs deprived of faculty, a heavy 
stone in his breast, more utterly and 
wretchedly lonely than ever in all his life. 
Ma-hesa, his more than brother, had aban- 
doned him, leaving him for pursuit of that 
girl for whom he himself was craving in a 
strangely sudden not yet comprehensible 
transformation of all his being. And surely 
that pursuit would be successful. What 
girl in the city of An could resist the honeyed 
words, the smiling audacity of Ma-hesa? 
Often they had laughed together over those 
triumphs. But this was Nefert! Nefert! 
And Nefert was utterly different. 

The sun sank below the horizon, but 
Neshemt-dadat, the priest of Ra, forgot to 
make his evening prayer. A strange god 
had smitten him. 


The next few days were days of misery 
for Neshemt-dadat. There was no breach 
indeed with his friend Ma-hesa. Were they 
not sworn brothers? Neshemt-dadat could 
only acquiesce, wretchedly, in that priority 
with Nefert, the beautiful, which Ma-hesa 
had ‘seized, hiding desperately the con- 
suming flame of his own desire. For Ma- 
hesa’s pursuit was indeed being successful. 
Who could resist him? Not Nefert, many 
wooers though she had—wooers who now 
stood’and muttered sulkily together, resent- 
ful of this fascinating stranger. 

Through those next days when the flood 
of the great river rose hour by hour, and all 
the population—men, women and chil- 
dren—worked feverishly to repair and 
strengthen the old dams that threatened to 
burst first on this man’s land and then on 
that, Ma-hesa and Nefert ran side by side, 
with happy faces, from one point of danger 
to another. And Neshemt-dadat, follow- 
ing them with jealous slowness, unable 
to bear the certainty of their perfect 
understanding, came upon them laboring 
together like delighted children, Nefert 
laughing whole-heartedly at Ma-hesa stand- 
ing waist deep in the water and grotesquely 
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smeared with mud as he shoveled and beat 
at the menaced banks. Tomorrow now, or 
at most on the next day, the gates of the 
dams would be opened and the water al- 
lowed to pour over the fields. 

On the third night, as Neshemt-dadat 
and Ma-hesa lay in the darkness of the 
house, Ma-hesa whispered to him that he 
had arranged with Nefert to visit her 
parents when the approaching all-important 
ceremony was over—it was unthinkable 
before then—and demand her for his wife. 
His intriguing father, distant in that 
province of Upper Egypt, might rage as he 
liked—there was always a living for a good 
scribe. And poor Neshemt-dadat nearly 
choked, thanking Ra that his face could 
not be seen, as he assented in bitterly diffi- 
cult loyalty to his friend. 

They were awakened by the excited cries 
of the villagers running from house to 
house. The word had come from the priest. 
It was the great day. All day long there 
would be feastings, and then, thrillingly, 
cruelly, at the end of it the bride of the 
Nile would be chosen by the tragically 
magic lot; the bride which this year must 


be provided from their village. Were that | 


human bride—whose gayly decked effigy is 
even today flung into the stream—not pro- 
vided for the mighty river the inundation 
would surely be without fertility. 

Tonight, while Pharaonic authority shut 
its eyes, the furtive, evil-looking old priest 


of the forbidden bull worship of Hapi would | 


emerge from his hiding-place, would make 
selection among the maidens. If Nefert 
were chosen! The thought traversed 
Neshemt-dadat, in that first moment of 
waking, like the sharp passage of an arrow; 
the suddenly perceived possibility vivid to 
him in a spasm of vindictively imaginative 
delight. Heno longer loved her. He found 
himself hating her for her conquest of Ma- 
hesa, hating her, in an uprush from the 
depths of him, for her humiliating choice of 
another than himself. 

In a murderous elemental African passion 
of jealousy he preferred her dead rather 
that the possession of another. Were she 
annihilated in bridal with the victim- 
craving river, Ma-hesa and he would return 
happily to the city of An, friends still! The 
thought became an obsession as he rose and 
performed his ablutions for the day. He 


trembled with it, unable to exchange a word | 
with Ma-hese, babbling maddeningly al- | 


ready of the perfections of the girl who 
loved him. How to make it a certainty? 


Suppose he escaped stealthily, made secret | 


worship—he, a priest of Ra—at the aban- | 
doned shrine of Hapi, promising many . 
gifts if Nefert should be chosen? Surely | ~ 


that desertion of his own god would be wel- 


comed, would be efficacious! He was reck- | 


lessly conscious of the wickedness involved; 
a wickedness at which he shivered. It was 


as if an evil spirit had entered into him. He | 


would doit! He could not reply a word to 
the joyous Ma-hesa, avoided his eyes. 

The opportunity occurred. He slipped 
cautiously away from the revelers in the 
village—already joined by those from other 
villages, and intoxicated with songs and 
copious draughts of barley beer—made his 
way toward the derelict shrine of Hapi, at 
the edge of the papyrus swamp, slunk 
furtively along the overgrown path through 
the rustling reeds. Suddenly he checked, in 
an alarm that seemed to paralyze his guilty 
heart, slipped noiselessly into concealment. 
Someone was approaching him. A spy of 
the Pharaoh? Through the tall stems he 
saw a young man coming quickly along the 
path from the shrine, and breathed again. 
He recognized him as one of the villagers, 
another indeed of the rejected wooers of 
Nefert. 

The danger over, he resumed his stealthy 
progress, arrived at last before the dilapi- 
dated mud hut that was the humble local 
residence of the bull-formed Hapi, the Nile 
god. Forbidden under pain of death 
though was that primitive worship—in a 
premature and long-remembered mono- 
theistic iconoclasm of the Pharaoh which 
anticipated by some two thousand years 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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of his successor, Amenhotep IV—yet 
.e were indications of visitors to the 
e. Here and there the papyrus was 
xen down, and there were footprints on 
dusty path. 

‘n awesome, eerie silence encompassed 
desecrated shrine, impregnated with 
superstitious dread, the intense prayers, 
agony of sacrifice, of successive gen- 
sions during perhaps thousands of years. 
»ppressed the very soul of Neshemt- 
at as he crept toward it. But that 
sgnant evil spirit of his resolve whis- 
id to him, urged him forward, over- 
jing his instinctive hesitation, made 
lenly vivid to him the beauty of Ne- 
‘the magic maddening beauty that 
;come between him and his friend Ma- 


e crawled into the dark and noisomely 
ling hut, prostrated himself and prayed; 
ting Hapi witness that he, a priest of the 
‘onquering Ra, was come to do him 
vhip; begging that in return the boon 
“aved should be vouchsafed him; prom- 
y that he would ever afterward be a 
ful votary of the god, protecting him 
): the wrath of Ra. 

je took from his loin cloth the cakes he 
abstracted from the village feast; laid 
4 before the mud pedestal whereon 
da crudely carved figure of a bull; 


might fall on Nefert, whom he par- 
varized. And as he prayed he suddenly 
me conscious that he was not alone in 
He glanced up, perceived a 
f eyes glittering in the gloom, per- 
id—squatting on the mud floor—the 
ant, emaciated, sinister figure of the 
ied priest of Hapi. He went up to him, 
rated his request, took from his neck the 
cious amulet, presented it to him, prom- 
1 many gifts. The old man griped at the 
nlet with skinny fingers, grinned hid- 
ly, so that Neshemt-dadat shuddered, 
abled incomprehensibly. Neshemt- 
it hastened out of the hut, his guilt 
upon him. On his homeward path a 
: 

i 


came crashing through the reeds, 
ed in front of him. Was it the god 
elf, manifesting that his prayer had 
é heard? 

ne rest of that day passed like a fevered 
¢m to Neshemt-dadat. He believed he 
y and danced and drank and ate with 
cothers in that village orgy; he knew 
é he saw Ma-hesa and Nefert sitting 
aced, saw them through a fiercely vin- 
eve exultation, as though he were some- 
else; was conscious of an immense 
to behave and talk normally. The 
seemed endless. But at last, when the 
twas sinking, amid an immense outcry 
iw emerging from the papyrus swamp 
coriest of Hapi, travestied in the head 
skin of a bull, in his hand a wand 
eed and twisted like a serpent. The 
i of the ordeal had arrived. In an up- 
a of shouts and feminine shrieks the 
alens formed themselves into the fatal 
1 the uncanny personification of Hapi in 
eenter, a great throng of men and older 
9en inclosing all. Neshemt-dadat could 
bring himself to witness the rite. He 
ol apart from the throng, shivering like 
2.n with the marsh fever, his tongue dry 
is dry mouth, listening—listening—in 
sudden silence where was audible only 
awesome voice of the priest. 

Gly when suddenly that throng surged 
rard in a vociferous tumult where some- 
“was struggling violently, where a 
oan shrieked, could he find a voice. He 
iéched at the first of the men who ran 
© it in the mad rush toward the river, 
ld gaspingly the name of the victim. 
Of man struck at him; shouted im- 
untly, “Nefert it is, daughter of 
aibu”; dashed on, eager to be one of the 


| 
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first to get into his boat and on the water. 
And then, beyond his last doubt, came 
Nefert herself. He caught a glimpse of 
her, adorned with bridal wreaths of flow- 
ers, hurried irresistibly onward by a mob 
exultantly intoxicated with its own cru- 
elty. Behind her, in another little mob of 
men and fighting like a madman, was Ma- 
hesa—Ma-hesa screaming, foaming at the 
mouth, wrestling vainly in the grasp of half 
a dozen. He ran, in an agony of his con- 
science, to the assistance of his friend, to 
preserve him from harm, to quiet him. 

They were in the boat on the great river, 
among the flotilla of boats that blackened 
and disturbed the last sunset reflections on 
the water; following that larger bark 
whereon, escorted by wild music, the bride 
of Hapi was being borne to her tragic 
wedding. Within their boat Ma-hesa still 
struggled, screamed incoherent frenzy at 
those who held him. Neshemt-dadat 
shouted in his ear, in desperate repetition: 
““Ma-hesa! Ma-hesa! It is Neshemt- 
dadat thy friend! Becalm! It is Neshemt- 
dadat, thy friend! Hear me, Ma-hesa! Hear 
me!” 

But Ma-hesa only glared at him with a 
contorted face and fought more desperately 
than ever. The rapid nightfall of Egypt 
darkened sky and far-stretching water. 
From the bridal bark ahead of them came 
suddenly an even wilder outburst of savage 
music, a great exultant shout. It was the 
climax. The bride of Hapi had been flung 
into the embraces of the god. Ma-hesa 
ceased struggling for a moment as that 
shout came to their ears, was repeated by 
the men in their boat. And then, with a 
disconcertingly unexpected effort of all his 
strength, he wrenched himself from their 
grasp. For an instant Neshemt-dadat saw 
him poised, black against the star-powdered 
sky, upon the gunwale of the lurching boat. 
There was one wild heartbreaking cry— 
“Nefert!”—and then a heavy splash of 
water that wetted their faces. Ma-hesa 
was gone. 

Neshemt-dadat saw not the night-long 
festival of the lamp-illuminated boats; saw 
not the wild revelry of the breaking of the 
dam in the hour of dawn. He lay, delirious 
with fever, in the house whither he had been 
borne by his father Khoné and his mother 
Netchemet. 


Five years had elapsed—five years in 
which Neshemt-dadat had wedded the wife 
Ptahnimait had found for him, had lost her 
before she bore a child, had placed her 
mummy case in the tomb where he still 
made offerings. He stood now, in the 
fierce sun glare, an overseer of the work- 
men, upon the mighty and not yet finished 
tomb of the Pharaoh, directing the hag- 
gard, naked toilers, their backs red-striped 
with merciless lashes, who heaved great, 
neatly squared blocks of white limestone 
from step to step of the colossal pyramid. 

The structure itself was now completed, 
and from the top downward the smoothly 
polished outer casing was being fitted with 
exact precision by those strange foreign 
masons who had labored there for a gen- 
eration and whose abnormally un-Egyptian 
skulls were, more than five thousand years 
later, to be found at Gizeh for the con- 
fusion of anthropologists. Not over them, 
but over the native, peasant workmen did 
Neshemt-dadat have authority, as he stood 
high up on the great pile, his tablet in one 
hand, his wand of office in the other, his 
white robe fluttering in the breeze from the 
north. He was still only one of the com- 
paratively junior superintendents of the 
great work; elders initiated into the occult 
secrets of higher mysteries yet hidden from 
him—senior architect priests of Ra, whom 
he might only approach with awed re- 
spect—dictated and watched over the finer 
adjustments of the monstrous stones. 


Be ASTIN — bese 


For five thousand years to come that 
mighty mass would excite the curiosity and 
the imagination of men. Though it would 
stand, gleaming and intact, through all the 
thirty centuries of the Egyptian dynasties, 
there was never an Egyptian peasant who 
could not give precise details of the in- 
credible treasure therein, guarded by 
strange and mighty magics. And among 
the sages, far beyond the valley of the Nile, 
was cherished a legend of a transcenden- 
tally- occult esoteric wisdom symbolized 
therein—‘“‘a sign and for a witness unto 
the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt,” as 
the prophet Isaiah was to ery. 

When the ancient glory of the Pharaohs 
was departed Herodotus perhaps entered 
its mysterious passages—curiously unlike 
those of any other pyramid—through the 
door, not to be found by the uninstructed, 
which was a triangular slab of stone, pivot- 
ing on its apex, in the smooth casing; but 
Herodotus was an initiate of the mysteries 
and learned in Egypt many “‘things not 
proper to be revealed.’’ When, fifteen hun- 
dred years later, Al Mamun was caliph in 
Egypt, and wished to possess himself of 
those fabulous treasures, the very memory 
of that door would have vanished. So the 
energetic Al Mamun was perforce con- 
strained to quarry straight into the heart 
of the mass until he hit upon the passages 
and, following them, found no treasure, but 
only an empty lidless sarcophagus in the 
great chamber, which was perhaps—or, 
pace the Egyptologists, perhaps not—in- 
tended for the mummy of the Pharaoh, 
Khufu. And in the fullness of time there 
would arrive those who, with awed astonish-- 
ment, would point out that the gigantic 
edifice was aligned with absolute precision 
to the astronomical points of the compass; 
that it stood almost exactly upon the 
thirtieth degree of latitude, a precise third 
of the distance from pole to equator; and 
would allege that its dimensions were in 
direct ratio to the diameter of the earth 
and the distance from the earth to the sun, 
and many other wonders—surpassed only 
by those who read in the measurements of 
its-passages a precise prophecy of August 4, 
1914, and of November 11, 1918, together 
with that of another world convulsion 
due—on the evidence of the very peculiar 
masonry of the anteroom to the great 
chamber—to commence on May 20, 1928, 
and to terminate in 1936. 

These things are as they may be. If 
there were indeed an esoteric purpose in 
that colossal structure, Neshemt-dadat— 
an initiate of the mysteries—was perhaps 


aware of it, and again perhaps not. To him, 


perhaps, as to the Egyptian peasants who 
at each inundation were marched to toil 
upon it, that vast pyramid was intended 
merely for the tomb of the Pharaoh whose 
funeral chapel, for the offerings to his ka, 
was even now being built at its foot, and 
the already deceased members of whose 
family lay under many smaller pyramids in 
close proximity. 

To him, perhaps, as to the great mass of 
the Egyptian people, docile to obey the or- 
ders of the divine Pharaoh, it was merely 
an immense work to be executed because 
authority had so decreed. 

Far below him, on the desert plateau ap- 
proached by the great inclined road of 
stone from the river valley, he heard a 
blast of horns, a tumult of distance-thinned 
cries. He looked down, saw a running to- 
gether of multitudes of men—saw, coming 
up the great road, the flashing, ordered 
spear points, the uplifted standards of a 
company of the Pharaoh’s bodyguard. 
Immediately the cry spread over the pyra- 
mid—‘“‘The Pharaoh comes!’”’ The Pha- 
raoh was coming, as not infrequently he 
did, to view the progress of the great work 
so dear to his heart. From all sides, men 
leaped swiftly down from step to step; for 
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the Pharaoh was an incarnation of divinity; 
when he appeared men desisted from a toil 
it would have been sacrilege to continue, 
and ran to prostrate themselves. Another 
of the overseers came scrambling over the 
great blocks toward Neshemt-dadat, bid- 
ding him hasten, and shouting his name. 

The next moment, to Neshemt-dadat’s 
astonishment, a man, naked, scarred, wild- 
faced—surely not an Egyptian—detached 
himself from a gang of workmen close by, 
ran toward him, making—did he see 
aright?—the sign—the sign of the initiate! 
A foreman dashed after him, flogging 
savagely at him with his hippopotamus- 
hide whip. The man stumbled under the 
blows, pulled himself erect, made again, 
beyond question, the signal which could 
not be ignored. Neshemt-dadat sprang 
toward him, ordered back the foreman, 
gave the answering sign. The man smiled 
at him, stretched out his hand, gave the 
grip, in a foreign accent gave the password. 
They stood alone on the great pyramid, 
abandoned by the multitude rushing to 
prostrate itself before the Pharaoh. 

“What needest thou, brother?” asked 
Neshemt-dadat. 

“Tf thou art indeed Neshemt-dadat,” 
replied the man in his strange accent, “I 
have a message for thee.” 

““Give, then,” said Neshemt-dadat, 
stretching out his hand as for a tablet or a 
roll of papyrus. 

The man smiled at him. 

“My message is not written,” he said. 
‘How should such as I guard written 
messages? But I have said it over as many 
times as there are stars in the sky. My 
brother may be sure that I deliver it faith- 
fully.” 

“Deliver it then, brother; for the Pha- 
raoh comes and we must hurry,” urged 
Neshemt-dadat impatiently. 

“This is the message, brother,” replied 
the man. “‘The message that I have sought 
thee over far seas and in a land of wonders 
to deliver. Listen! To his brother Neshemt- 
dadat, Ma-hesa sends greeting. With Ne- 
fert, his queen, he 
has reigned even 
as sO Gainey va 
strange land. Ne- 
fert, the queen, 
has passed to 
Osiris. Ma-hesa 
has need of his 
brother Neshemt- 
dadat and sends 
the sign.”’ The 
messenger made 
ite stteabids 
him follow the 
brother who thus 
speaks.” 

Neshemt- 
dadat uttered an 
ejaculation of 
amazement. 

‘“Ma-hesa 
lives?”’ he cried 
incredulously. 

**Ma-hesa lives 


? 


sponded the mes- 
senger, making a 
gesture of respect 
even as when one 
spoke of the ab- 
sent Pharaoh. 
‘‘Nefert, his 
queen, passed to 
Osiris ten moons 
ago. Ma-hesa 
sent me, his 
brother in the 
mysteries, whom 
heinitiated, being 
before a chieftain 
of my people, to 
seek his brother 
Neshemt-dadat 
in the country of 
the sacred river 
at the place of 
the great build- 
ing. And behold, 
I am here!” 
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Hurriedly, eagerly, scarcely believing his 
ears, Neshemt-dadat questioned the mes- 


‘senger. He learned how, years before, Ma- 


hesa and Nefert had arrived in a small bark 
at that far country which was an island; 
how they had taught the natives to plant 
and irrigate the seed of certain wild grasses, 
whose thus-multiplied seeds were good to 
eat, being ground and cooked; how they 
had taught them to search for the yellow 
metal which was divine; how Ma-hesa had 
instituted the sacred mysteries among them; 
how Ma-hesa had sent this native initiate 
forth to seek his brother Neshemt-dadat, 
and how, being come into the country, he 
had been seized by a gangmaster and 
brought to labor on the great piling-up 
of stones. Neshemt-dadat listened, be- 
wildered with joy that Ma-hesa still lived, 
even though Nefert, the beautiful, were 
dead; amazed at all he heard and forgetting 
the dread coming of the Pharaoh in that 
amazement. ; 

He was harshly reminded of it. Suddenly 
from behind the blocks strewn on the pyra- 
mid a number of armed men sprang upon 
them, dragged them roughly, step by step, 
down to the desert plateau where a multi- 
tude was prostrate in superstitious abase- 
ment. Swiftly those soldiers dragged them 
to where, seated in his golden litter, a figure 
that blazed with gold, wearing the double 
crown of Egypt with the sacred snake rear- 
ing itself upon his brow, the stern-faced 
Khufu, the Pharaoh, was surrounded by his 
captains, his fan bearers, and his officials, 
all bent in abject attitudes of respect. 
Among them Neshemt-dadat recognized 
his uncle Ptahnimait as he and his com- 
panion were flung bruisingly prone upon 
the earth. 

“Who are these?’’ demanded the angry 
voice of the Pharaoh. 

There was a silence. Ptahnimait dared 
not own that doomed nephew who had 
sacrilegiously ignored the presence of the 
divine Pharaoh. Then a voice, from some- 
one who held his face to the ground, cried 
timidly that they were workers on the 
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pyramid. Neshemt-dadat felt the sentey 
of death shaping itself; felt its ap 
like a chill wind upon his soul. M 
Nevermore would he see Ma-hesa, w] 
sent for him from his kingdom! _ 

The swift memory that darted 
him brought with it one last d 
hope. He jerked himself half erect 
the Pharaoh—did that which no ma 
ever dared to do—made the signal o 
tress of the initiate. His companion « 
likewise, imitated him. a 

There was a murmur from the multi 
The soldiers standing over them dr 
short bright-copper swords in readine; 
the decree. 

The Pharaoh glared at them, h 
and then slowly raised his divine 
responded to the sign. They had 
a mightier even than he—Osiris 
mysteries, who was slain that men 
live. 

As they flung themselves in ab: 
upon their faces, they heard his vo 
exorable as the voice of a god, in the 
ment that could not be revoked: — 
and depart from the land!” 


And thus Neshemt-dadat and hi 
panion departed from Ta-Mera, “ 
of the inundation,” journeying to 
Ma-hesa in that distant island ki 
where he and Nefert, the beauti 
arrived long ago as fugitives. 
fugitives—sacrificial victims who es 
was perhaps spread, slowly through 
sands of years, as spreads the ¢ 
ripple on a pond, from successively fou 
semicivilizations, that mysterio 
veyed Egyptian influence which, | 
over so large a portion of the world, si 
pletely baffles our modern anthropo 

How other shall be explained th 
cession of divine pairs, Children of 
who in the native traditions 
place after place across the Indian 
in the spice islands of Indonesia, i 
after island across the vast Paci 
finally, four thousand years af 


however,ra 
an immen 
fluence in 
Mediterra 
and our 
scarcely 
its debt t 
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Aristocrat of “Beauty ~ 
Autocrat of Time 


HE true achievement of those craftsmen who build each 
BULOVA Watch is not so much that it is beautiful—that it 
is dependable—but that its beauty and dependability endure. 


The design of each case, like all fine works of art, is authentic. 
Time cannot antiquate it. The movement is so perfect—so 
standardized — that it will tell time o” time for generations. 


Look for the name ‘‘BULOVA”’ on the dial. It is always your 
assurance of a perfect timepiece. Priced from $25 to $2500, 
BULOVA Watches vary in design to meet varying tastes; they are 
alike in dependability! 
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SENATOR 
14 kt. solid gold, handsomely en- 
graved; 17 jewel; radium dial $75.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $35.90 
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18 kt. solid white gold, handsomely 
ngraved and inlaid with black en- 
amel; 17 jewel, radium dial $85.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 17 jewel $50.00 
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TROJAN 


14 kt. gold filled, handsomely engrav- 
ed; 15 jewel; radium dial $28.50 


DEBUTANTE 
(Milady’s Sports Watch—ry4 kt. solid 
white gold, handsomely engraved; 
its jewel, radium dial $50.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $37.50 
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UZANNE 


Lady’s Sports Model, 14 kt. gold 
filled, handsomely engraved; 
15 jewel, radium dial $40.00 
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BENT BONES 
that were bent 
by pointed shoes 


STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 
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Educator Style Oxford 
for Misses 
and Growing Girls 


Lets the feet grow 
as they should 


CHOOL again in just a few 

more days! That means new 
shoes for children’s busy feet. It 
means Educator shoes if you want 
the feet of your boy or girl to be 
healthy and comfortable. 


The next thing to a bare foot is a 
foot in an Educator Shoe, for 
Educators are shaped the way that 
feet naturally grow. Room for 
all five toes to lie straight. Room 
for every muscle to grow supple 
and strong. No pinch, no cramp, 
no rub, but all-day, restful ease 
through miles of walking. 


The stylish girl’s Educator above 
comes in tan calf with shark trim, 
dull calf with lizard trim and pat- 
ent leather with black snake trim. 
One of the many smart new mod- 
els at your Educator dealer’s. None 
genuine without this stamp: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


() FOR MEN 
€) WOMEN 
€) CHILDREN 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 14 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet, ‘‘Inside Comfort, 
Outside Style.”’ 
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acquisitive rich. It lacked security, but it 
did include a phase of independence, with 
the need of a constant sharp activity of 
mind. He thought of it as a game he was 
playing against’ people. who could afford to 
lose. It didn’t really hurt them; it was 
more like a payment for their arrogance. 
These were the arguments, the thoughts, 
with which he met his periods of depression. 
In the end they always satisfied him, and 
in the end the dark moments regularly re- 
turned. Ina way they destroyed the peace 
of his quiet hours before going out to in- 
variable dinners. 

When he was active, Willie Gerald was 
almost hapny. Now he was absorbed in 
the three Spanish silver platters he had left 
with M. Simoneau for the process of sof- 
tening and aging. They should, returned to 
him, exactly resemble unmarked American 
silver of a fine type and period. They 
couldn’t be so good, and English, without 
hall marks. He could sell them as American 
for a handsome profit; but that would be 
inconsequential. Uninteresting. It didn’t 
sufficiently engage his imagination or chal- 
lenge his abilities. And though the profit 
would be handsome, it must be as well, in 
the nature of things, small. 


In his constant attention to items that 
might be highly profitable as well as inter- 
esting, Willie Gerald discovered in a morn- 
ing paper that the Sisson collection of 
American silver was not, after all, to be 
given as a whole to the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. It hadn’t even been offered to that — 


institution, in a spirit of civic righteousness, 
at any reduction from what it might be 
found to be worth. In short, it was to be 
sold, without any reserve, at public auction. 
This, Gerald gathered from his own knowl- 
edge of the Sisson family and the un- 
doubted value of the silver, had been 
decided, in the face of Alfred Sisson’s long 
expressed hope, because of a _ present 
shortness of Sisson money. And then, the 
younger generation—a daughter married in 
London, a daughter living at Cannes, and 
Alfred, junior—literally, as they would 
have expressed it, didn’t give a damn for 
either benevolence or Americana. 

Willie Gerald really couldn’t blame them; 
and yet—purely vicarious—he hated to see 
the collection lost among the largely tem- 
porary and merely rich. The truth was it 
was astonishingly good. Alfred Sisson had 
had far better silver than many more priv- 
ileged collectors. It couldn’t be said, evén, 
that he was rich; he had been, in place of 
that, persistent, lucky; and he owned a fine 
discrimination. He’d seemed to know an 
enormous lot about silver without any ef- 
fort or much study. He understood it in- 
stinctively; and here he was dead, and his 
porringers and trifid spoons, his tankards 
with domed covers, and drinking cans and 
braziers, about to be dispersed. Gerald 
knew the collection well. 

In the New England division there was, 
of course, the Paul Revere tea set, almost 
too spectacular to be persuasive; the John 
Edwards spoons, made before 1700; the 
George Hanners fluted teapot—not to be 
confused with the work of George’s son. 
There was silver from Braintree and New- 
buryport, and from Taunton and Natick 
and Ipswich. From New York there was 
an exceptional tray by Jacob Boelen; a 
chafing dish, with the TH in rectangle, of 
Thomas Hamersley; Ahasuerus Hen- 


_drickse was represented by a saucepan, 


John Hutton by a gadrooned cup. There 
were—for New York—early nutmeg grat- 
ers, apple corers, salt cellars with legs and 
without, covered bowls, muffineers, chal- 
ices and patch boxes and patens, by Ten 
Eyck and Jacobus Van der Spiegel, who 
served as ensign in 1689 against the French 
at Albany, Johannes and George Ridout, 
Bartholomew Schaats and Cary Dunn. 
The Philadelphia examples, Willie Ger- 
ald recalled, were particularly comprehen- 
sive—a miraculous pair of strainers by the 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


first Philip Syng—the PS should be in- 
closed in a square and not in a shield with a 
leaf—and pieces of the first importance 
from Daniel Dupuy, the elder and younger 
both; Halsted and Leacock and Letelier, 
Joseph Lownes—well, all the desirable 
makers were present in the Sisson collec- 
tion, to be identified by their marks and 
applauded for their beauty. 

That was a sale, Gerald told himself, he 
must positively stay away from; since he 
simply couldn’t trust himself in the pres- 
ence of so much—at better than high 
prices—that he passionately admired. Yet 
the sale was supremely interesting to him 
for more practical reasons. For one thing, 
during and immediately after its progress, 
the attention paid American silver would be 
vastly enlarged, prices would be splendid 
and, generally, he’d be completely at home 
in a current and extravagant fancy. He 
didn’t see, yet, how it would actually bene- 
fit him, but he was certain that it must. He 
might even sell American silver so high 
above the market that it would compete in 
terms of profit with his other and more 
secretive avocation. 

He was glad, therefore, to find himself in 
a box at the Rose Tree Hunt Club races be- 
side Natalie Lewes, since she had returned 
that spring from a season at Cannes mostly 
with Girta Sisson; she had been staying 
with the Sissons, he thought he recalled, 
when Alfred had died. 

“Tell me about Girta,’”’ he demanded, 
when he had an opportunity to hold Na- 
talie Lewes’ attention. ‘‘She didn’t come 
home for the funeral, I know; but is she 
going to live in France forever? And what 
will they all do with their father’s beautiful 
things? Of course he wanted them to go to 
the Metropolitan Museum.” 

“He did, and they won’t,’’ Natalie re- 
plied crisply. “‘They simply can’t afford it. 
IT thought you would know about the silver, 
you are supposed to—there is to be an 
auction sale.” 

“T did read something of the sort,’ 
Gerald acknowledged, ‘‘in the papers.’”’ He 
was told further that the catalogue was 
being prepared then. ‘Mr. Deveran is liv- 
ing at the house making it. I hope they get 
lots of money, principally from you.” 

“They won’t,”’ he answered in her own 
manner. “If I’d have any contact at all 
with silver, it would be in selling and not 
buying. Luckily, I am poor.’ 

“What do you mean—luckily?” she de- 
manded. 

“Why,” he returned blandly, “it makes 
it possible for us to be entirely natural with 
each other. My attitude toward you, you 
see, can be exactly what it is with Alfred’s 
silver.” At least, she answered, he might 
get a commission from a really good sale of 
her. “If you can arrange it.”’ He had al- 
ready forgotten her, thinking about Morris 
Deveran. Did anyone, he wondered, know 
as much of anything as Deveran thought he 
knew about early silver? Willie Gerald 
doubted it. 

He himself was supposed to be a very 
competent judge of it, his understanding 
was widely esteemed; but Morris Deveran 
treated him no better than a beginner, the 
talkative possessor of a single chance ex- 
ample. His attitude was actually humor- 
ous. Yet—Willie had been fairly familiar 
with the Sissons—he made up his mind to 
visit Deveran at his pleasant task of cata- 
loguing. 

Once more in New York, he chose the 
hour of four, afternoon; and, waiting along 
while on a high flight of granite steps, he 
was finally admitted to the presence of 
Deveran and thesilver. Gerald laid his 
hat and stick, his gloves and an inconspic- 
uous flat package on a table and turned to 
the softly shining beauty ranged around 
him. 

“T’m keeping a detective in the house,” 
Deveran explained. ‘‘Thieves are getting 
pretty special. I was going to telephone 
you to come up. Have you ever seen a 


\ 


\ 


‘have a special note in the ca 


handle with that piercing?” he 
holding out a porringer for Gerald’s 
tion.”’ It’s useless to ask, for I k 
haven’t. Itis unique, I suppose} 
anything of the keyhole type w: 
then again you’d be wrong.” 
Deveran, Willie Gerald, withak 
fingered the time-burnished surf: 
the geometrical patterns of tl 
strainers, followed the sweep of 
changing shapes of the tea and 
After a little, he brought up fe 
Deveran’s inspection three fine 
worn platters. 

“T can’t identify these,” 
“And it’s strange Alfred havin 
there is no mark.” Deyeran to 
ters from him impatiently: 

“Strange, not at all! Though 
don’t remember them. Where w 
Gerald indicated a place on a 
“He bought them, naturally,’ 
swept on, ‘‘ because they weres 
good. They are Southern—pe 
napolis—but I can’t be certain of 
even Philadelphia. I’m inclined, 
toward Philadelphia. Lovely p 
platters are rare. Even people y 
about American silver know th: 
they are Philadelphian, and pro! 
by the silversmith for his own use, 
Gerald—they will fetch a pretty 


can’t understand how I came to ove 
them. Sisson was a great coll 
the quietest, the most modest 
member.” 


It seemed to Willie Gerald that 
was a great deal like Fairman | 
would hurt neither of them, he | 
if they had more of that quali 
quiet assigned to Alfred Sisson. 
Gerald was, for him, in a rem: 
humor. Southern, perhaps An 
repeated. Or even Philadelphia 

He enjoyed, too, the note pi 
Deveran for the three platters in ] 
catalogue: 

“Three rare plates, two eight 
inch, without marks, but undo 
product of a Philadelphia silver 
the first quarter of the eighteen 
The chastity of their design 
texture not only indicate the pla 
of their making but stamp th 
product of one of three or four 
skillful smiths.” 

Gerald, in the small pleasant 1 T00 
tached to the chamber where he sley 
this on the afternoon of the I 
during its progress really, since he 
to his resolution to stay away fr 
result of this firmness he was vi 
anxious to have the catalogue, ma 
prices, that would be kept for h 
auction gallery. But he could 


the Paul Revere tea set. And that, 
had realized before, would be too 
uous a property for comfort. 
It happened that his visit to the 
collection after Alfred’s death had bee 
nected with Deveran rather than wi 
silver—that, except in its effect on ¢| 
prices, couldn’t benefit him, but De: 
would be very useful. Yes, Willie 
might need Deveran’s opinion — | 
Philadelphia silversmiths—at any tt 
The next day he went out to f 
hampton, with the marked Sisson cat | 
in his bag, to stay with Cheyney ' 
Cheyney was at once a part of the 
world Willie had, in effect, relingt 
and aside from it; he was interes 
populations, a phase of genetics; I 
published pamphlets through Hi 
University. He was full of them 
information on apparently who. 
subjects, astonishing and depr: 
tics; he had a small house an 
garden; and in it Willie Geral 
ruptly on Rose Brincker. 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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The Hood ‘Tread 


Is Important 


More customers have been won for Hood Tire Dealers 
by the tread on Hood Tires than any other feature. 


Hood Tire users are quick to recognize Hood Dealers are enthusiastic about 
the great advantages they get from the the superiority of the Hood Tread and 
design and shape of the Hood Tread. It will gladly demonstrate it to you. 


flattens on the road, giving greater trac- Made By Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
tion and longer wear. This results in a Distributed By Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
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HOSE who think all Belts and Buckles are alike have never worn 

a HICKOK Belt, Buckle and Beltogram, There is a richness and 

soft-toned effect in HICKOK leathers that only HICKOK can 
produce. There has never been a Buckle made that can even approach 
the rare workmanship, wonderful quality and distinctive design to be 
found in a HICKOK Buckle. 


You can tell a HICKOK Belt, Buckle and Beltogram at a glance, but 
we put the distinctive mark HICKOK there for your guidance. 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ee Rochester, New York 


| (Continued from Page 138) 
| admitted at once, with her peculiar 
iaess of manner, that she had asked 
mey to have them together. “I wanted 
eyou, Willie, and I’m glad I did. I’m 
¢ all satisfied with the way you look.” 
Ls, Willie Gerald realized, would need 
y careful reply; above everything, he 
if ot mistake the quality of Rose’s in- 
=: take too much for granted. She had 
rd him that if he persisted in his effort 
her she would simply stop seeing 
nd, well, Rose would. 
sat in an octagonal white summer- 
facing a small oval lawn and the 
pclapboard end of Cheyney’s old 
; Rose, for her part, looked better, 
‘er and more rested, than when he had 
sen her at—yes, it had been at Bar 
r in the fall, near a year ago. His 
ile toward her, toward everything, 
il thought, was curious: he was en- 
pe ceful, contented; a feeling at once 
» and more formless than objective 
ness. It seemed to him that he had 
ivith Rose always, that he would al- 
|e with her. 
hat is it you don’t care for?” he de- 
vd, gazing down his long, comfortably 
jled body; ‘‘I seem to be conven- 
enough; what you might call an ar- 
pnent in gray and white.” 
ur expression is different.’”’ Her voice 
‘oubled. ‘Willie, I know this isn’t 
ut you'll have to put up with it, and 
‘ot to add that I haven’t changed. 
) make me sorry I made Cheyney do 
yut you’re not as happy looking as 
sed to be. And yet—what a muddle 
ut myself in—I don’t altogether dis- 


t 
| 
r. 
t 


Have you gone to work? That 
Faccount for it.” 
‘Ms and no,” he replied. ‘Yet not 


ng you'd call work. It’s more or 
mnected with what I used to do. But 
Ye are things you won’t talk about, 
is one J insist on avoiding. Work. 
Rose. Just that word, you'll re- 
ner, makes me uncomfortable. The 
ecupation I’ll take seriously is sitting 
imerhouses—with you. And a high- 
cu add that, to keep you from being 
hensive. It isn’t the romance that 
mes me, but the sheer comfort. I 
0 look at boxwood and you and 
1 whisky.” A faint cloud of annoy- 
> athered over her face. ‘‘That is the 
n2,” she announced positively. ‘‘It’s 
ir spirit. You never used to be so 
al. You give me the effect now of a 
tho believes in nothing. I mean who 
believe in life. I never thought you 
i] get so hard.” . 
t, Rose—to be entirely honest— 
you rather complain, once, about the 
te? I’m certain, looking back, I used 
toc pleasant.” 
ell, you needn’t worry about that 
she reassured him; ‘‘if you ever 
eyou ve lost it. And I don’t see why 
‘on’t talk about what you do. I came 
2pecially almost for that. I wanted to 
at how you were getting along.” 
a concern you,” he told her 
ly. 
‘yu don’t have to be so nasty.” 
In not. It’s only that I’m honest, like 
think I'll go in the house,” she said. 
ie didn’t stir, and sat staring at her 
and strong and brown fingers. They 
Willie Gerald realized, without any 
gf: She was dressed not in black but 
Rose had grown thinner. The most 
ble, the most aristocratic, woman 
anable! 
law Ann Carlin,” she proceeded, ‘“‘and 
mt you messages. She said she was 
ics you didn’t let her have those Chip- 
le chairs, and even Jasper couldn’t 
why you never came near them.” 
I Gerald fell silent, his gaze was nar- 
and his thin lips pinched. He was 
ous that Rose had glanced at him 
The remarkable, the insane, im- 
came up in him to explain to her 
what he was doing, to tell her and 
shrink away from him—forever. 
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Suddenly he wanted to hurt her, to shock 
and horrify all her necessary conceptions. 


He wanted to insult her and, through her, 


her world—the Carlins and Natalie Lewes 
and Watrous and Ambler, who had once 
paid carelessly for his pumps; everyone in 
the limited self-satisfied sphere of polite 
society. 

He had an overwhelming impulse to cry 
out that he was selling the stupid rich an- 
tiques that were not antique; that he was 
trading on their ignorance and preten- 
tiousness, on their sheeplike following of 
whatever was arrogantly held to be smart 
and desirable. He was letting them hang 
themselves through their own pride. In 
imagination he could hear his contemptu- 
ous phrases: ‘‘They think Duncan Phyfe 
is a Scotch whisky or a name on a mashie, 
If they are within a hundred years of a 
period it’s exceptional. And even when 
they are authorities’”’—he stopped his silent 
tirade to recall Morris Deveran’s note in 
the Sisson catalogue. Philadelphia in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century! 

Rose asked, ‘““What are you thinking 
about? I’m certain, from your face, it was 
disagreeable.” 

“Tt was,” he admitted. ‘Idiotic. And 
yet, if I understand you at all, you might be 
entertained.”” But that put too great de- 
pendence on a sense of humor. Her world 
was loyal to what it considered its own; it 
turned a very solid front. to any assaults 
from without. At bottom, its morals, like 
its scant intellect, were conventional. Willie 
Gerald wondered if these recognitions had 
interrupted his love for Rose; but at that 
moment she stirred and, preparing to leave 
the summerhouse, came nearer him. Her 
warm fragrance, her closeness, with her 
skirt brushing him like the soft touch of 
fingers, blinded him with emotion. 


Yet, in his room at the end of evening, 
rather than sit lost in contemplation and 
regret he turned at once to the catalogue of 
the Sisson sale. He recalled what he had 
paid in St. Augustine for the eleven un- 
marked Spanish plates—four hundred and 
fifty dollars. They had been offered to him 
for forty-five dollars each, but they were 
reduced when he took the lot. One, at the 
late auction, the ten-inch platter, had 
brought two hundred and ninety dollars; 
one of the eight-inch platters, a hundred 
and ninety-five dollars, and the third, two 
hundred and ten. Six hundred and ninety- 
five dollars, unidentified. And he had 
eight left. Willie Gerald told himself that 
they should be identified. They really 
must. But beyond question. Direct forging 
he held to be awkward. It was only per- 
missible in certain unique and intricate 
situations. He didn’t mind a skillful 
change, but absolute invention, that was 
different. 

At any rate his first course was clear, and 
he left the platters remaining to him at M. 
Simoneau’s. A younger very much Amer- 
icanized Frenchman took them, explaining 
that his father was not well; he grew im- 
patient at Gerald’s repeated instructions— 
yes, yes, he understood perfectly; like the 
three others; they belonged to the gentle- 
man who had left them all, and he would be 
back in a week. In a week, then, Willie 
Gerald returned, and the platters were 
ready for him, beautifully treated, with the 
subdued luster of age, the varied marks of 
long existence subject to the chances of use. 

Simoneau’s son, however, was less as- 
sertive than before. “This is the last work 
my father will do,” he told Gerald. “His 
lungs are nothing, and we are taking him 
West. I live in St. Louis.’”’ In that case 
they must be selling their interests in New 
York, Willie Gerald remarked. Behind the 
counter, in the dim rear of the shop, were 
the old traditional tools of the silversmith’s 
art—forging anvil and raising anvils, some 
small vises and files held in leather loops; 
there were skillets and a drawing bench and 
tongs, scales and punches and spoon teast- 
ers. The interior could have been moved 
completely, as an example of the past in 
silversmithing, to the museum. The plan- 
ishing anvil and hammer were burnished 
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with years and usage, in themselves hand- 
some; and suddenly Gerald asked if he 
might buy them. He wanted them in his 
rooms. When he left, Simoneau’s son put a 
heavy package in the waiting cab. 

Once more home, Willie Gerald went 
over his assorted purchases with a lingering 
pleasure. A small melting skillet held 
smaller objects, scraps of broken silver, a 
finial in green wood, shaped like a pine- 
apple, and the handle of a cup. There was, 
as well, a punch, and resting it against the 
wood of his table, he tapped it briskly, in 
idle curiosity, with the planishing hammer. 
Gerald gazed at the mark that had resulted 
and then, with a sharp accession of interest, 
he examined it more carefully. This didn’t 
satisfy him, and placing the punch on one 
of the fragments of silver, he tapped it 
again; more smartly. There was no doubt 
of the first hinted result—clearly cut into 
the metal was a CG, in a square with a 
star. ; 

“Tt could have been that,” he said aloud; 
‘for the heart shield. 

“That,” he thought, with an apparent 
irrelevance, “‘would give Morris Deveran a 
great deal of pleasure; it would be a great 
support to his reputation and pride; and 
useful for me—perhaps.” He’d have to pro- 
ceed carefully in order to include all the 
elements of his present planning. His 
thoughts turned to Freda Renant; he won- 
dered if she were in the United States, or 
again away collecting ornamental objects 
of use for the Pattens’ house at Palm 
Beach. It was, however, the Pattens Willie 
was interested in, since they had a new 
house on East 61st Street as well as in 
Florida; and the Pattens knew Deveran. 

Freda, he discovered, was at Cape May— 
a quaint place for her—but she would be in 
the city the early part of the week follow- 
ing. She was meeting the Pattens there be- 
fore sailing to Belgium for tapestries. She 
liked him, Willie Gerald recalled. Freda 
was a girl of entire liberty of action, and he 
asked her to his small sitting room for cock- 
tails before a dinner they were both going 
to at the Constitution. 

“Tell me this,” he proceeded, ‘‘how are 
you getting along with Patten? I really 
mean are you doing well enough? -You 
know, these people should really recognize 
their luck. I mean, for example, having 
you watch out for them.” She studied him 
over her glass. 

“You're taking the devil of a lot for 
granted,” she finally replied. ‘But, after 
all, with you, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t. And I’ll tell you why—a great 
many times I’ve been on the point of com- 
ing to you for—for help. Well, perhaps 
only for advice. But I’ve been near coming. 
They do fairly well, in the way you mean, 
as a matter of fact. But it’s too hit or miss. 
I’d like to have my relationship with them 
quite regular and better understood. Do 
you see, I want fewer parties and more 
money. I’d like to have complete charge of 
decorating their house in town, for example. 
At a stated income while it lasted. I could 
do it, with a little help.” 

“Of course you could,” he agreed; ‘“‘and 
you'd have no trouble finding assistance. 
As soon as it was known you wanted it, 
there would be a thousand specialists ready 
to help you—to cut up your profit. I wish 
I might, where I would be useful; but it is 
out of the question. My dear Freda, I 


‘couldn’t be confined, obligated, even to 


that small extent. What are the Pattens 
interested in? Do they know?” 

She replied that Mr. Deveran had tried 
to get them to buy the Sisson silver. ‘“ Be- 
fore it went to the auction gallery. He 
told them that he could arrange a price to 
cover it all, but when Ellie heard what it 
might be she kicked. Ellie said she would 
pay it out here and there cheerfully, but in 
a lump it made her cold.” 

“Did they go to the auction?” 

“They couldn’t, they had to leave unex- 
pectedly for Saratoga to see about a house; 
and I believe Morris Deveran was so an- 
noyed at them, for the moment, that he 
didn’t bid in a thing on their account. I’m 
glad of it. In spite of what you think, 
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when 
CORRECTIY 
INFLATED 


$150 


Complete with 
leather case 


Actual 


; For Standard or 
Size 


Balloon Tires 


Correct inflation is assured with 
the regular use of the rugged 


U.S. TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
Guaranteed Accurate to the Pound 


Handy to Use 
Easy to Read 
Fits All Wheels 
Unbreakable Crystal 


At your dealer’s or sent direct. 
UNITED STATES GAUGE COMPANY 


44 Beaver St. 308 W. Randolph St. 
New York Chicago 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 
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The 
Universal 
Cooler 


~~ fills a 
universal 


nearest dealer’s. Then you will im- 

mediately understand why so many 
discriminating men and women are giv- 
ing it marked preference. 


Sr the Universal Cooler at your 


Remember, Universal Cooler gives you 
more than high quality electrical refrig- 
erating units at a moderate price. It 
provides tyou with a continuously de- 
pendable system of electrical refrigera- 
tion, developed by some of the finest engi- 
neering talent this country affords —a 
system tried, proved and guaranteed. 


Whatever the size of your present ice 
box, you can install, with economy, a 
Universal Cooler unit and transform 
this box into an efficient electrical re- 
frigerator. The Universal Cooler is also 
supplied in self-contained snow-white 
meétal cabinets. 


Units are available for as low as $190 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


Dealer Opportunity 


A number of desirable territories are 
still open for the right kind of dealers. 
Write for information on our excep- 
tional dealer franchise. 


UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Universal Cooler Co. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. 


Cooling unit in your 
presenticebox. Com- 
pressor and motor 
unit in basement. 


MEMO 


Write today to Universal Cooler 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


| after tomorrow night; 
| them from you, if that’s what is on your 
| mind.”’ 


THE SATURDAY 


Willie, it seemed to me the prices were ab- 
surd. And I want them to buy Spanish 
silver—from Freda. I know a lot about 
that, anyhow. Addison Mizner showed 
me. And it’s possible to get whole serv- 
ices—a thing you can’t do with American 
plate. Yes, I’m delighted Mr. Deveran is 
like what he is, and I don’t want to hear of 
you selling the Pattens a piece of silver. I 
simply wanted your advice about a small 


| string of Victorian rooms—hassocks and 


black walnut and plum-colored draperies.” 

“Thank the Lord, Freda, you didn’t say 
drapes! But that’s all I can say in your 
favor; and never come to me again about 
plum-colored hassocks. Though it’s about 
what a friend would do. My good child, 
I am an authority in early Americana. 
Early. I stop at 1800. I’m being insulted 
on my own liquor. And we must get along, 
I am afraid. I’ll see your Pattens the night 
but I won’t steal 


However, Willie Gerald had been mis- 
taken. Mrs. Patten was not to be in for 
dinner; there were Lemuel Fox, a Car- 
stairs from out of town, Morris Deveran, 
Willie and Baker Patten; and the con- 


| versation, like the company, was purely 


masculine. It had to do with deer and 
quail shooting on the West Coast of Florida, 


| the prolonged discussion of a hand Gerald 
| had held and played at bridge, the collaps- 
| ing market, a comedy to which Lemuel Fox 
_ had first taken his daughter and then, to 


spare his own blushes, he asserted, with- 
drawn her after the first act. 

“She left,” he said, “speechless with 
rage. You know how mad these good- 
looking young girls can get. Well, that 
was Alice. Our going was useless anyhow, 


| she told me, because I wouldn’t under- 


stand half of it.” 
Patten laughed; he was an extremely 


| good-natured individual, always freshly de- 


lighted, it appeared, at the amazing good 
luck that had attended him. 

Practically everyone, Gerald realized, 
was glad Baker Patten had accumulated, 
in a comparatively short time, such a really 
large amount of money—one fortunate op- 
eration in Mexican oil had founded him— 
since he spent it both intelligently and 
pleasantly. Further than that, he had an 
inarticulate but native good taste; he 
owned the ability to get from other people 
appropriate things for his life and various 
houses. Baker did this, rather than Ellie, 
Gerald recognized further. At last, Willie 
saw, Deveran was inevitably bringing the 
conversation around to his own person- 
ality and subject. 

“The Sisson sale,” he declared, ‘did a 
great deal for actual patriotism. The 
trouble with the people who are always 
complaining about the country is that they 
are ignorant. They don’t know anything 
about it. One look at a Jeremiah Dummer 
beaker, made in Boston before 1700, ought 
to show them that we have never been al- 
together barbarian. Beautyisn’t accidental, 
and it is the mark of an essential civiliza- 
tion. And Stiegel’s little perfume flasks. 
Or the deep turnings in an early Windsor 
chair. We may not be doing any of ex- 
actly that just now, but it’s in us. If we 
recognize it and hold it—yes, and our- 
selves—together.”’ 
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Patten agreed with this completely. 
“‘We’re not as bad as they think we are at 
The Hague. 
a hurry. We are missing a lot of very nice 
things. But we'll slow up.” 

“T have some very nice things in my 
rooms now,” Willie Gerald added. ‘“‘They 
won’t be missed long—specially not if Dev- 
eran sees them.” 

Morris Deveran impatiently asserted 
that he wasn’t interested in silver that came 
after 1800. 

“At times, Deveran,” Gerald told him, 
“you make me tired. If your manner 
wasn’t you it would be impossible. And, 
anyhow, I’m not certain it isn’t. I’m not 
interested in nineteenth-century silver any 
more than you are, and you know it, or 
ought to. And if I say I have some things 
that would interest you—why, take that 
for a fact too.” 

“Tell me about it, Willie,’’ Patten cheer- 
fully put in. ‘‘Deveran has to pretend to 
be indifferent. That’s what it is to be an 
expert. What have you got that’s so 
good—Alexander Hamilton’s silver ciga- 
rette lighter?” 

Not that, Gerald admitted. ‘It’s rather 
amusing, since what I have is rather in 
Deveran’s line. In a way he is responsible 
for my buying them. He gave them their 
recommendation.” 

“That’s all nonsense, of course,” Dev- 
eran asserted. “If you do happen to own 
anything identified by me, and that’s valu- 
able, I’ll buy it at your own price.’’” Lemuel 
Fox remarked that, to him, Deveran’s 
willingness had all the aspec- of a contract 
and a bet. 

Patten said, ‘‘Let Willie send for what- 
ever it is, and if I like it—if I ought to like 
it, Willie—why, neither of you will be al- 
lowed to keep it.”’ 

Deveran hastily declared that they would 
be wasting time—from bridge. ‘“‘There 
Gerald is valuable. But I can tell you that 
the other—the silver—will turn out to be 
nothing. I can’t think of a thing I have 
seen and liked lately. There is none avail- 
able now I’m anxious to have.” 

However, Willie Gerald had gone to the 
telephone, and shortly afterward a servant 
put a small package on the table arranged 
for bridge. Deveran glanced at it sharply. 
“Some late ecclesiastical plate,’’ he pre- 
dicted. Gerald, removing the wrappings, 
was silent. In a moment eight platters 
were exposed. Deveran leaned forward to 
pick one up, but Willie Gerald restrained 
him. 

“You know so much,” he said, “‘and you 
were so cursed disagreeable about it, that 
you'll have to maintain your reputation. 
Where did you see platters like those be- 
fore, where did they come from, and where 
were they made? Yes, who was the 
maker?” 

“No one in the world could answer that 
without examining them,’ Deveran ob- 
jected. 

“My dear Willie,” Fox added, “you 
must let him have one in his hand. That 
would be only fair.”” He could examine a 
plate then, Gerald agreed, but he must not 
turn it over to see the mark and he mustn’t 
feel the back. 

Baker Patten, with a platter, said he 
didn’t care where they came from, or when 
they came. ‘I like them immensely, and 


Deveran, who is a crab, can’t have them. I 


We're simply in too much of. 


understand, Willie, that you broughi 
to my apartment for approval. Wel 
have it.” 9 
As Deveran gazed at the silver 
his hands a smile came slowly o 
lower part of his countenance. * He folloy 
the rims, the worn indentations, with s 
sitive fingers; then, with a sigh, he 
down. 
“Hight,” hesaid. ‘‘ Where did youst 
ble on them, Gerald? Whata piece 
luck.” } 
Patten grew annoyed. “Oh, hell, | 
if you’re wrong and these are right, 
at once. Willie’s correct—you mak 
sick.” 
“You are rather sharp yourself, 
eran returned. ‘‘ How often have yo 
miracle? . . Or, Lemuel, you? 
until now, I think. You wouldn’t 
on one, any of you. But these pla 
amiracle. There were a million cha 
one of their not existing. And for | 
to my agreement, I mean about 
them—don’t be utterly ridiculous. 
Gerald wouldn’t let me have 
anything I could begin to afford. 
no good advising you—I tried tha t 
Alfred Sisson’s collection.” 
“Fillie isn’t here now,” Patten 2 
‘Ellie isn’t, but I am,” Freda |] 
told him, standing in the doo 
wouldn’t have come up, Baker, if I’d 
there were so many of you. But I’ 
I did. You need protection.” ry 
Willie Gerald was, and with good reas¢ 
he thought, annoyed. It was rotte 
have Freda Renant come in just 
moment. 


you outside, please.” ‘ 
came more fully into her view. Sh 
forward with a look of delighted r 
tion. ‘“‘But those,’’ she cried; “ 
you get them? If they are yours, 
I’ll forgive you and admit that your: 
has reformed.. What nice—what ter 
nice Spanish platters.” 

Morris Deveran laughed. 

“Another expert,’’ he said_ satiric 
“My dear young woman, those 
happen to be terribly nice Spanish 
Not by an ocean. I haven’t been 2 
to see yet if they are marked or not; 
for your information I'll tell you that 
are Philadelphia silver, and made 
early indeed in the 1700’s.” He 
plate over and, after the briefest in 
spoke in a tone of great satisfaction, 
Ghiselin. They may well be befor 


Philadelphia silversmith than he, T 
recall him. Gerald, I’ll get you to do 
ing about these, for I can find the 
for them.” 

Baker Patten grinned at him. 
much would you need, Morris? Iam 
ing you, because I might find it mys 
Sell some securities. Some thousands 
dollars, I take it.”” Freda Renant was} 


that she was troubled. 

‘Freda,’ he told her,. ‘I have a pres 
for you. It’s a Lowestoft bowl, with 4 
armor; anditis Spanish. Or Mexican,” 
added. ‘It’s so hard to tell.” ‘1 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a | 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will F 
in an early issue. 
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_ Furniture’s proudest Coat-of-Arms 


ook for this Shop Mark, 
= uoset 10 every 
Berkey & Gay creation. 
It is your protection when buying. 
your pride ever after 
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Women Want Hart Cleanliness 


7; 
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HOME IS WHERE THE HART IS 


ERC ae 


Every woman desires, in her home, that year-round = Curtains and draperies keep their crisp freshness. Wall 


hygienic cleanliness which is now brought within easy coverings retain their original tone and lustre. All this, 


reach by the Hart Oil Burner. when “Home is where the Hart is.” 


Why not provide at once—this month—for next | Clean Performance! The Hart burns all the oil. It | 

winter’s comfort? Why not free yourself forever | burnsthe lower and higher grades equally well. | 

from the downright drudgery of smoke, soot, 
grime and ashes? 


Perhaps you are one of countless women _ proved reliability. The Hart is listed as 


You will like this burner for its cleanliness and | 
thrift, you will value even more its tested and 


wearied by the constant fight for cleanliness. standard by Underwviters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


If so, brighten your life by placing a Hart 


HART ELECTRIC ICER 


Companion product of Hart Oil 
Burner, in sizes to suit require- 
ments. This complete iceless 
refrigerator f. 0. b. Peoria, $240. 
G Separate unit, ready to install in 
your own refrigerator, as low as 
$185. Easy payments. 


HART OLY BURNER 


By workmanship of watch-like precision, su- | 
preme dependability is built into it. | 
Factory-trained men, ready with prompt 
service if needed, put added security 
Dainty white fabrics, dried in your back of it. Budgeted payments if 
basement, come back spotless. desired, to suit your convenience. 


Oil Burner in your basement. It provides 
even temperatures in all weathers, it gets 
rid of dirt by removing the cause. 


W. B. WILDE Co., Peoria, Illinois 
Dealers in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 


Can be attached to 
any heating plant, 

t air, hot water, 
steam or vapor, 


im five hours. Some desirable openings still 
exist for the right kind of deal- 


ers. Correspondence invited. 


She wunebeneGeGucun Guan se sy ctcninnas enc cniasaan 
W. B. Wilde Co., Peoria, Illinois CO Hart Electric Icer. 
Send me your free booklet on OO Hart Oil Burner. 


© 1926, W. B. W.Co. 


jappened. Then the theaters were out, 
‘sreet crowds were melting away, there 
uw be nobody left to buy an extra, and 
Ing but noise was occurring over on the 
sont. Finally we gave it up and went 
Coming downtown next morning, I 
y a morning-paper extra that Cleve- 
had been nominated about four 
k—so late that this morning-paper 
had only a bulletin about it. 

it to the newspaper office at a quarter 
tht, ahead of everybody else, as it 
ned; only there was Kendrick writing 
viously with a thick sheaf of manu- 
beside him. We had telephoned him 
ght before that we were going home; 
»had stayed on in the convention to 
2show. The last hours were the most 
itie, with Tammany—Bourke Cock- 
s its oratorical big gun—fighting 
‘ately to prevent Cleveland’s nomi- 


Le 

she clock hands moved on, Kendrick 
Perceived that a few bulletins, giving 
‘gh spots, would be all the morning 
shad time for. So when the conven- 
djourned at dawn he went to an all- 
jrestaurant and fortified himself with 
nd eggs and coffee, then put his pad 
“y paper on the table and began writ- 
/\s soon as the newspaper office opened 
myved over there and continued writing. 
Wen the managing editor came in at 
fiand found what Kendrick was doing, 
hl nothing to say about fat; but asa 
lof keen personal interest he edited the 
Jhimself and wrote the heads. Our 
@2dition had something that no other 
had—a full, dramatic report of the 
siz hours of the convention. Mean- 
i} Kendrick, having been on the job 
tuously more than twenty-four hours, 
1:0 a hotel to bed. 

Jiamenting on this feat, we noted that 
n‘ick had been under no obligation to 
it If he had gone home when we did no 
2 ould have thought of blaming him. 
ile had stayed to see the show out and 
mgone to bed, nobody would have 
ot of blaming him. He saw a chance 
ike a stroke for the paper and took it. 
tt no better position for it, and not a 
if raise in pay. His immediate and 
ile compensation for staying up when 
ws dead tired and writing three and a 
slumns in long hand consisted of the 
jing oral statement by the manag- 
‘itor: ‘That was a good job.”’ Which 
$ nusual, to be sure, for the managing 
did not believe in inflating young 
Mrith praise. If a man’s work was un- 
ictory he got fired with promptness. If 
sn’t fired he might take it for granted 
iis work was not unsatisfactory. 


iiertisements in Forced Doses 


seall a discussion in the office as to 
eer Kendrick was a hero or a block- 
[-sitting up to write all that when he 
z! as well have been in bed. I was un- 
ai.d, seeing merits on both sides of the 
nent. It was not until a good while 
ard that the implications of the affair 
¥-don me. But that incident was in 
uckground of my impression of Ken- 
elas we sat talking this spring afternoon 
2 told me he was going to resign. 
N; only to resign that particular job, 
) retire from the editorial branch of 
‘ulism and go into the advertising de- 
tent. The news shocked me, and while 
(e words of friendly encouragement, in 
Jivate opinion it was a fool thing to do. 
ely he was city editor, ranking next to 
lanaging editor. His salary was thirty- 
dollars a week, which looked quite like 
1ce. In time he might reasonably 
to become managing editor, for the 
sit incumbent of that office was an 
ey person of thirty-six. In that case 
lary would be $100 a week, which 
satisfy anybody but a money-mad 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


To give up such certainty and such pros- 
pects in order to venture on the uncharted 
sea of advertising struck me as a reckless 
proceeding. But when he confidentially un- 
folded further details I was really dis- 
mayed. On the advertising side he was to 
get no salary, but to work merely on com- 
mission. Like other newspapers of the 
highest respectability, we then published 
short paid advertisements in the news 
columns, interspersed in the news items. 
The advertisements were set in smaller 
type and further distinguished by the sign 
“Adv.” at the end. 

Poor Kendrick thought there was a rare 
opportunity to drum up such advertise- 
ments at the World’s Fair, where hundreds 
of exhibitors of all sorts were anxious to 
draw public attention to their displays. To 
me it seemed a mad scheme. When the fair 
opened, however, he said good-by to the 
editorial rooms; and presently I began to 
notice quite a lot of World’s Fair reading- 
matter advertisements in the paper. Ere 
long a sensational report spread through 
the staff—Bert Kendrick was averaging 
$100 a week in advertising commissions— 
as much as the managing editor got! 


Dead Pigs as Live Assets 


We took base consolation in reflecting 
that the fair would be over in the fall; then 
Bert would be looking for a job in the local 
room. But before the fair closed he had a 
scheme of getting towns in the West and 
Southwest to advertise themselves by page 
write-ups. That kept him out of town, 
traveling, most of the time. One day he 
called me up and asked me to take dinner 
with him at a hotel. At dinner he told me 
he meant to have a newspaper of his own in 
some promising city in the West or South- 
west; he was keeping an eye out for the 
right opening. 

Later on he dropped in to see me at the 
newspaper office and exhibited a miraculous 
piece of paper—nothing less than the pro- 
prietor’s personal check for $5000. He had 
found his newspaper, but had not money 
enough to make the first payment; so he 
laid the situation before Mr. Lawson, who 
advanced him $5000 out of hand—practi- 
cally the same thing as rubbing a magic 
lamp and having coin rain down on your 
head. 

Being an excellent business man himself, 
Mr. Lawson recognized a like quality in 
Kendrick, and was ready to back him. 
Since then I have found that a man who 
knows how to make money seldom has any 
trouble in borrowing it. Yet it was quite a 
while before I really understood Kendrick. 
We young reporters and editorial writers 
were always hoping to have money—usu- 
ally with no definite notion as to how we 
were going to get it. And we were always 
brushing against mysterious persons who 
seemed to be endowed with a magic touch. 
We knew, for example, that around our age 
Armour was working for a dollar a day or 
something like that, and now see the oodles 
of money he had! There were Field, 
Leiter, Pullman, and so on, who, when 
young, had no more money than ourselves, 
and now rolled init. How in the world did 
they get it? 

We knew various published explanations. 
All the same, deep down, we rather leaned 
to the vulgar view that the only way a man 
starting with nothing could get so much 
money was to steal it somehow or other— 
unless he discovered a gold mine or oil well. 
Our general impression, under the surface, 
was that if a man got that much money he 
must somehow have taken it away from 
other people. If he hada million more than 
when he started, other people must have a 
million less. Unless, of course, he discov- 
ered a gold mine or oil well, in which case he 
might be richer without anyone else being 
poorer. I doubt that we really grasped the 
idea that men were discovering gold mines 
and oil wells in Chicago every day. 


EVENING POST 


Only after quite a while did I perceive 
that in Bert Kendrick I had a close-up 
solution of this money mystery. He might 
have gone on the rest of his life being city 
editor or something like that, as most of us, 
in fact, do go on in whatever path we find 
under our feet. He not only saw oppor- 
tunities but had the daring and energy to 
try them out. That is the simple secret. 

When railroads entering Chicago from 
the West were not connected with those en- 
tering from the East, live hogs arriving 
from the West were driven across town on 
foot and loaded into East-bound cars. A 
great many young men, first and last, must 
have been employed in that humble task. 
In those crude days traveling accommoda- 
tions, from the point of view of obese pigs, 
left much to be desired. Every now and 
then a fat porker succumbed to the heat, 
overcrowding and undernourishment of the 
journey to Chicago. As the carcass could 
not transport itself across town, it was 
thrown away. . 

One young man named Morris remem- 
bered that dead hogs yield grease, so he 
ceased convoying live pigs across town and 
took to collecting the dead ones. In a 
couple of kettles under a rude shed he tried 
the grease out of them, and in course of 
time had a packing business that rivaled 
Armour’s. Out of a hundred young men 
engaged in driving hogs from West to East, 
ninety-nine will throw away the dead ones, 
if that is the method of disposing of de- 
ceased swine which custom prescribes. The 
hundredth will perceive opportunity in 
them and have the enterprise to act upon 
his perception. By and by the ninety-nine 
will be wondering how he could have got so 
much money unless he stole it somehow or 
other. Thinking back tothe World’s Fair, 
it was Kendrick and his important sociologi- 
cal significance that came to mind first. 
Everybody called it the World’s Fair, but 
of course that was not its official title. Con- 
gress authorized it, with acts, resolutions 
and much oratory; so its official title had 


to be the World’s Columbian Exposition— | 


which makes such a grand mouthful. For 
a long while people had been remarking 


that the four-hundredth anniversary of the 


discovery of America would fall on October 
12, 1892, and ought to be fittingly com- 


memorated. Commemorating it was the | 


publie’s business, so the exposition wasn’t 
opened until seven months after the date it 
was supposed to celebrate, and even then 


it was not finished. When the Sesqui- | 


Centennial at Philadelphia was opened this 


year, at a long foreknown date, it was far | 


from finished. 


Safety in Politeness 


The Sesqui-Centennial reminds me of 
how far I have fallen since 1893 and how 


much the world has changed, particularly | 
the newspaper world. Philadelphia man- | 


aged to get up an exposition with no assist- 
ance from me; but I played an important 
part in the Chicago enterprise. It isa réle, 
however, which has been on the declining 
hand for half a century and will probably 
disappear altogether, like armor and feath- 
ered hats fof men’s wear. Its subsidence is 
one phase of the change in the newspaper 
world. 

When Chicago was trying to get the 
Columbian Exposition ready, I was nothing 
less than the voice of the sovereign people, 
telling it what to do. Not, so far as I re- 
member, that it ever really did anything 
that I, in the name of the people, advised or 
commanded; but I kept on uttering the in- 
dubitable will of the public at it just the 
same. 

When not immediately engaged in that 
high oracular office, I was a quite inconse- 
quential and baffled person. At that time 
as much as at present all inconsequential 
and baffled persons who worked in large 
cities had to depend upon frightfully un- 
comfortable means of transit between their 
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compelled % 
to give your car 
this service ? 


Not if it has Bijur Lubri- 
cation! With the Bijur 
System you never have to 
put your car On a grease 
rack. You oil every chassis 
bearing daily from the 
driver’s seat— without 
even. stopping the wheels. 


35,000 Packard owners today 
enjoy Bijur Lubrication. Later 
on owners of other cars can enjoy 
it. Cannot be attached—must 
- be built in by the manufacturer. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


" NEW YORK CITY 
Originators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 


Time to get a 
new slant on 
unruly hair 


HY struggle so to keep your 

unruly hair looking right— 
when an hour after brushing it’s gen- 
erally out of place again? 

Get a new slant on this problem. 
Try Stacomb, 

See how it keeps your hair 
smoothly in place—all day long. 
Helps prevent dandruff. In jars, 
tubes and liquid form. All drug 
stores. 


RECs Par OOm 


-———-—- FREE OFFER ---———- 
Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. A-88, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 
Please send me, free, a generous sample of 
Stacomb. I prefer the kind checked: 
Original, cream form 0) New, liquid form 1. 
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NEW ~a Top Finish 


Nev you can really restore all the original beauty and 
lustre of your automobile top—with Duro Gloss Top 
Finish. 

Duro Gloss is a finish, and not just a dressing. It is used 
in the manufacture of the famous Duro Gloss Top Ma- 
terial, which the largest body builders use and praise. 


And now this same famous finish is offered to you for re- 
finishing your own top. Just brush it on and it flows out 
smoothly, leaving no streaks or brush marks. Dries over- 
night to a beautiful new-top lustre. 


Duro Gloss Top Finish will withstand 250 degrees of 
heat. Sun heat does not affect it, nor does cold. It pene- 
trates the top fabric thoroughly, waterproofing, beau- 
tifying and preserving it. 

Duro Gloss Finish is sold by leading accessory stores, dealers and 
trim shops, in convenient sized cans. Or if you prefer, any good trim 
shop, paint shop or service station will apply it for you. If your dealer 
does not have Duro Gloss yet, send us his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Duro Gloss Top Material 
When you have your top recovered, you will want Duro Gloss Top 
Material. Its uniform high quality insures long top life. And it has 
the famous Duro Gloss Finish, too. All trim shops have Duro Gloss 
Top Material, or can get it for you readily. 


Duro Gloss Top Patching 


For holes and splits of average size, Duro Gloss Top Patching is ideal. 
Easy to apply. Sticks so tight it can’t be pulled off. Ask your dealer. 


J. C. HAARTZ COMPANY ~ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ew 

Top finish 
Top Material 
Top Patching 


TO THE TRADE: Write name and address in margin below, tear off and mail for attractive Duro Gloss 
proposition. Check whether— [) Jobber; 0 Trim Shop; 0 Car Dealer; 0) Accessory Store 


The most beautiful tops are made 

of fabric top material. Note the 

graceful lines in the car pictured 

above with top, back and quarters 

of Duro Gloss Top Material. It 

will pay you to select a car with a 
Duro Gloss top. 
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sleeping places and their working places. 
The cable cars were as crowded as the trol- 
leys, subways and elevateds are now. Not 
another being, it seemed, could squeeze in. 
But another being always did squeeze in— 
namely, the conductor. I recollect him as 
predominantly a large, sweaty, untidy be- 
ing of great strength and perseverance. 
After the car was duly packed to capacity 
he plowed through the mass from end to 
end collecting fares, not minding at all if he 
jammed your hat over your eyes and thrust 
a soiled elbow into your mouth as he 
reached across you to gather the nickels. 
The cables, running underground, did not 
go around curves. In approaching a curve 
the gripman speeded up in order to give the 
train sufficient momentum to carry it past 
the curve and pick up the cable on the far- 
ther side. When a speeding car struck the 
curve, all standing passengers piled on top 
of those seated on the far side, and when it 
straighted out beyond the curve, they piled 
on top of those seated on the near side. 

Twice daily I was jammed, trampled, 
suffocated. It was no way to use the oracle 
of asovereign people; but, although I could 
tell the city or nation how to get itself out 
of any difficulty, I was perfectly helpless to 
get myself out of that difficulty. Cable 
cars then stopped on the far side of street 
intersections. One morning, a bit late, I 
jumped off on the near side, not having 
noticed the crossing policeman into whom I 
caromed. It made him lose some of his 
equilibrium and all of his temper. As 
though I had been a mere citizen and tax- 
payer, he collared me, considering, with a 
minatory eye, where to hit me with his club. 

I apologized hastily, knowing that I had 
committed a grave crime. In those days 
irritating a Chicago policeman was a felony, 
punishable on the spot with a broken head. 
Not long before that a friend of mine from 
Nebraska, disgracefully ignorant of city 
ways, remonstrated with a policeman for 
kicking a newsboy, and spent the rest of the 
day in a hospital. However, my police- 
man’s better nature somehow prevailed. 
Only profanely calling me a fool and giving 
me a shove, he let me go. 

Such, in a general way, was my humble 
unofficial status. But when seated at a 
newspaper desk, pencil in hand, the Del- 
phic inspiration descended upon me and I 
expressed the will of the sovereign people— 
unless the managing editor or the propri- 
etor ran a blue pencil through it, in which 
case it became merely the trivial personal 
opinion of an inconsequential young man, 
who was jammed in the cable cars and 
cuffed by a policeman, if the policeman felt 
so inclined. On our paper the utterances 
were strictly oracular; we never wanted 
anything for ourselves but only proclaimed 
what the public wanted. 


The Old Order Changeth 


Already then the owner of a flourishing 
newspaper was delegating the editorial 
writing to several young men of whose 
perspicacity, I suspect, he had no great 
opinion. Since then newspapers have prob- 
ably changed as much as anything else. 
From the beginning down nearly to that 
time, they were very personal. They were 
known as Storey’s paper, Medill’s paper, 
Greeley’s paper, Bennett’s paper. The per- 
sonality was expressed principally on the 
editorial page. That was changing. And 
at World’s Fair time there were decidedly 
more newspapers. I count up twelve 
dailies in Chicago then—seven morning and 
five evening, against two morning and four 
evening now. That consolidation and elim- 
ination of newspapers has been going on all 
over the country. A great many people 
have deplored it. But a great many people 
always deplore anything that is different 
from what it used to be, without trying to 


’ discover whether the difference is a loss or a 


gain. 

Some time before 1893 two enterprising 
Chicago reporters set up an office called the 
City Press Association, for the purpose of 
supplying all local newspapers with the 
routine news of the town. Their men, for 
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example, covered the police courts, t 
hall, the Circuit and Superior Courts, m 
folding their reports and sending one ¢ 
to each paper. So every paper got th 
story in the same words. Our man; 
itor loathed City Press copy and never 
it except in a case of necessity. He way 
everything in his paper different from 
other paper. He even regarded the ij 
cent City Press as his personal ene 
Nothing pleased him more than to eat 
in an error. He told me— confidentially 
since Mr. Lawson was one of the sponsors 
the City Press Association—that he hope 
it would one day let us in for a thumpin 
libel suit. ’ 
For out-of-town news we depended a) 
most wholly on the Associated Press, whic 
the managing editor looked upon as a neces 
sary evil. Partly for that reason he care 
comparatively little for out-of-town ney: 
Mr. Lawson was a director of the Assoc! 
ated Press, too, but the managing edit 
considered it as a hopelessly blockheade 
concern. Anything that produe 
alike stuff, the same in every pape 
blockheaded, in his opinion. 


Boiler-Plate Insides 


m. 
Except Associated Press reports, ena 
everything that appeared in our paper wa 
written or prepared by its own staff in j 
own office. A young lady whom we calle 
the exchange editor had a desk to whic 
came many American and English publi 
tions. She looked them over and cut ot 


articles for reproduction in our paper, bi 
it would have pained the managing editor 
she chose an article that some other papi 
reprinted. ony 
Everybody on the local staff was not 
encouraged but required to write contrib) 
tions aside from news—little about-toy 
sketches of something supposec 
amusing or informing, to make | 
filling of the paper. Our very best 
was assigned to the World’s Fair, 
look up news but to write daily | 
sketch about anything that took his fanc 
Sometimes these sketches were print : 
the front of the paper along with the day | 
news. oul 
The serpent was creeping in, howev« 
Not only were there the City Press Associ 
tion and the Associated Press, but M 
Lawson subscribed to a series of | 
dietary articles, one a day, perhaps s 
inches long, each article containing a mo¢ 
menu for dinner or luncheon. The mana) 
ing editor regarded these syndicated articl 
with the greatest malevolence, always tuc | 
ing them away at the bottom of a page. | 
that page was overset, as often happene/| 
he joyfully lifted out half of the dieta| 
article, which might leave the model dinr 
consisting of nothing but olives and sou, 
If the composing room ever got the dint | 
mixed up, beginning with pudding 2 
coffee, that would keep him good-natur| 
for a whole hour, which was unusual. 
This was simply an instinctive reactl | 
on his part. He wanted everything in] 
paper different from any other paper. Lo. 
before that time weekly newspapers | 
country towns had taken to filling the’ 
selves up with patent insides, or boi| 
plate, that they bought at a very low r 
from a literary factory in Chicago or N)| 
York. That was one reason why counti 
town weekly papers were objects of derisi 
to the metropolitan press. Our manag! 
editor would have snorted at the idea 
patent insides for his paper. Be | 
Fortunately for his peace of mind he 
tired from journalism before nearly evé 
newspaper began depending on patent 
sides for its filling. Nowadays a great di 
of the non-news matter that we used 
make by hand for our own paper is ma e 
a literary factory, and therefore is iden! 
in hundreds of papers. me 
Almost all of our filling, being made 
hand locally, had a local flavor. Now: 
pers in Massachusetts, Texas and Ore 
print the same comic strips, stories, De 
hints, dietary guides and what not. 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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he final step 


in safe motoring 


is achiev 


Ne demand safety for 

them in your house; de- 

mand safety for them also 
in your automobile. 


is in a collision, you will be thankful if 
that car is a New Safety Stutz, with 
safety-glass in every window and windshield. 


Sea the day ever come when your car 


In no other automobile can you secure, with- 
out extra cost to you, this invaluable protec- 
tion to your family. The New Safety Stutz 
is the first and only car to adopt safety-glass 
all around as regular equipment. 


The New Safety Stutz is the one automobile 
designed with safety as the uppermost aim 
and ideal. And it will come as a revelation 
to the average motorist to learn how the mak- 
ing of a car scientifically safe adds to its road- 
ability, ease of riding, and performance as well. 


The low hanging of the New Safety Stutz, made 
possible by skillful utilization of the worm- 
drive, confers an unequalled stability on the 
car, making overturn almost impossible. At 
the same time, the low “center of mass” makes 


‘the car ride much more steadily under all con- 


ditions, and gives an ease and responsiveness 
to the steering that cannot be described. 


The improved braking-system of the New 
Safety Stutz, developed and built by Timken 


on a newly-utilized principle, gives a quick 
safety-stop when needed. It also retards the 
car so smoothly, with entire absence of swing, 
swerve, or side-sway, that even abrupt halting 
does not discomfort the passengers. 


The extra-strong and extra-rigid frame, with 
integral steel running-boards, or “side-bump- 
ers”, makes the car both safer and steadier. 


Narrow, clear-vision front corner-posts give 
safer driving and do away with the annoyance 
of peering from side to side for objects ahead. 


The New Safety Stutz is permanently protect- 
ed against theft by The Fedco System, without 
cost to the car owner. 


A new feature, again without cost to the car 
owner, is indemnity against loss of use result- 
ing from theft, at the rate of five dollars per 
day, up to thirty days. 

See these New Safety Stutz models, which, in 
addition to their exclusive safety features, 


have custom-like smartness of body design 
and most luxurious interior appointments. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. - - - Indianapolis 


Cw 


STu 


The first and only automobile to provide safety-glass 


all around without extra charge to the buyer 


2 


rT 


: 
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"Safety 


An exclusive feature is Loss- 
of-Use Insurance, paying the 
car owner five dollars per day, 
up to thirty days, for loss of 
the car’s use through theft. 
This is without cost to the 
car owner. 


The entire car has Under- 
writers’ Class A rating on 
both fire and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 
7-passenger models, designed 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster of 
New York. 


All closed bodies automati- 
cally ventilated—another 
exclusive feature. 


=)  ——— 
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the last rose of summer 


ba 
CRACK PROOF 
arden hose 


i9@is 


Gall Rotors 


A ea durability built into garden 
hose under the Pioneer Rubber 
Mills’ exclusive manufacturing proc- 


ess takes CRACKPROOF garden hose 
(SUNPROOF is the same hose witha red 
cover) out of the ‘‘one season”’ class. 


More than 2,000,000 CRACKPROOF 
users in the United States use their 
CRACKPROOF garden hose year after 
year. 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer will supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


345-353 Sacramento Street 


San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose in the world 


For Just a Few 


at 


Cents a Week! 


HINK of it. Running water 
under pressure with all its 
many advantages is now available 
in the DAYTON “Cub” for the 
low initial cost of $85.00. 
Requires but few cents a week 
operating expense. 


Cost need no longer stand between 
you and comfort, health and happi- 
ness that should be yours. The 
“Cub,” a complete automatic water 
system, with a capacity of 200 
gallons per hour, is suitable for 
year around service in small sub- 
urban or country homes—wher- 
ever running water under pressure 
is needed. 


Compact, fully equipped, trouble- 
free and guaranteed. Operates 
from any electrical current. Get 
full details now. Just use the 
coupon below. 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. 
515 Webster St. Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Makers of Rapidayton Gasoline Measuring 
Pumps, Underground Storage Tanks— 
Also “Hot Dip" Galvanizing. 


Write today for your copy 
of our attractive book- 
let, “Dependable Water 
Service.” It will be mailed 
free—without obligation, 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

of your paper on a given day will be just the 
same, whether it is printed in Minnesota or 
Florida. Over that part of his paper the 
editor has comparatively little control. He 
may patronize one factory rather than an- 
other, but in any case he gets the same prod- 
uct that hundreds of other papers are 
printing. 

But this is only what has happened in 
many other lines. If you step into a grocery 
in Massachusetts, Texas or Oregon you 
will see the same goods on the shelves, in 
the same packages, sold at the same price. 
In the meat market your hams, bacon, lard, 
steaks and chops come from the same 
packing concerns. Across the street in the 
clothing store you will find the same 
coats, trousers, hats, shirts and collars, 
made by the same companies. It is mass 
production. 

Mass production, whether in food or 
newspaper features, is said—wrongly—to 
limit local initiative. Your local grocer, if 
he is not prosperous, will very likely tell 
you he has no chance to show his speed; 
he must buy exactly the same goods that 
his competitors buy, in the same packages, 
and sometimes must sell them at the same 
price, so there is no reason why people 
should patronize one grocery rather than 
another. But if you look around a bit you 
will find that people do, very decidedly, 
patronize one grocery rather than another, 
and one newspaper rather than another. 
One grocery flourishes, another in the same 
block decays. The flourishing store has the 
same goods in the same packages; but it is 
cleaner, brighter, the goods are easier to get 
at, probably some of them are cheaper, the 
clerks are more attentive. Everywhere you 
find people preferring one store to another, 
although the goods on the shelves are just 
the same. 

If it is a flourishing store perhaps it 
will be one of a group or chain. When the 
proprietor found that his methods of dis- 
playing and selling groceries attracted cus- 
tomers, he opened another store a dozen 
blocks away and applied the same methods 
there. The more goods he could sell, the 
cheaper, as a rule, he could buy and handle 
them, which gave him a further edge over 
static competition. His better management 
multiplied itself, spreading over a state or 
the nation. 


Hand-Made Business 


When I was a youngster living in a coun- 
try town we invariably bought our groceries 
of Mr. Cusick, who scooped everything out 
of a barrel or a big canister, weighed it be- 
fore our eyes, did it up in brown paper and 
tied it with a string. If it was a liquid, like 
vinegar, kerosene for the lamps, molasses 
for the cookies, sirup for the griddle cakes, 
we brought our own can or jug, which Mr. 
Cusick filled. He was our friend and neigh- 
bor. His family came to our parties; we 
went to their parties. The idea of buying 
groceries from anybody else would have 
been rather shocking —something like going 
over to the Presbyterian Church, instead of 
staying in the Methodist Church, where we 
belonged. We bought the goods, not espe- 
cially because they were better or cheaper, 
but because they were Mr. Cusick’s goods. 
As to where he got them, we knew nothing 
and cared nothing. Our faith was in him. 

That was the basis of a great deal of re- 
tail trade. Like the newspaper, it was a per- 
sonal sort of affair. Nowadays Mr. Cusick 
wins our fealty, not by mingling jovially 
with us socially and going to church with 
us but by making it easier and cheaper to 
buy groceries. According to my observa- 
tion this is as true of country towns nowa- 
days as it is of cities. If the grocer can 
devise any way of making it easier and 
cheaper, then Cusick Groceries, Inc., will 
begin to sprout in every ward, and in other 
towns. The superior method extends it- 
self rapidly. We do not know, or care, 
whether Cusick personally is an upright 
Christian, kind to his family, a good 
euchre player and convulsive at negro- 
dialect stories, or a misanthropic reprobate. 
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His method of selling groceries is all that in- 
terests us. If it is a superior method it will 
find greater opportunity to extend itself 
now than fifty years ago. As for the grocer 
personally, if he cares to enjoy the com- 
panionship of decent people he must be a 
decent man, whether he operates one gro- 
cery or a hundred. 

Our butcher had his own little slaughter- 
house at the edge of town—no doubt very 
insanitary. He bought, killed and dressed 
the animals whose carcasses were displayed 
in his shop, with indifferent protection from 
flies; also made his own sausage and other 
delicacies. It was a homemade, handmade 
affair. Now most of the goods in any 
butcher shop come from a big packing 
company and are the same in all shops. 


Once a Goat, Always a Goat 


But the main point is that we get better 
groceries and meat than we used to. Mr. 
Cusick’s cracker barrel stood hospitably 
open. A farmer, fresh from unloading a 
drove of hogs, thrust in his hand and 
helped himself to crackers. We bought his 
crumblings. The sugar barrel might stand 
uncovered while the floor was swept with 
an old-fashioned, dust-raising broom. On 
many days our roast of beef came from a 
superannuated milch cow. It was a com- 
mon culinary practice to assault a beef- 
steak with the back of a hatchet for ten 
minutes before cooking it, in order to make 
it edible. Now you get as good a beefsteak 
in Florida, where there is little grazing, as 
in Texas or Montana. We get better gro- 
ceries and meat; better newspapers also. 
The professional syndicate writers turn out 
better stuff than we amateurs used to. 

“Reporters don’t have the chance to 
write that they had in our day,” said re- 
cently a veteran of World’s Fair journalism. 

They don’t have the chance to write for 
their own papers that they used to have. 
Even in rather small cities, as far as my 
observation goes, a reporter is expected sim- 
ply to state the news as succinctly as possi- 
ble. There is even a reportorial fashion of 
writing in the style of a telegram, cutting 
out as many words as possible without de- 
stroying the sense. Looking over the local 
news items, whether in a small city or a big 
city, does not give one an impression that 
reporters are encouraged to write entertain- 
ingly, although some newspapers affect a 
jazz style which they probably consider en- 
tertaining. 

Whether it is a big-city paper or a small- 
city paper, a great part of its humor, 
sketches and other features will come from 
a factory. The very big-city paper will 
have its own factory, selling the product to 
lesser publications. But it is largely a mass- 
production article, like the bacon and 
breakfast food. The news-gathering staff 
has nothing to do with it. 

All the same, I think reporters who can 
write get a better opportunity now than 
they got a generation ago. Their case is like 
that of the grocer and butcher. It takes 
more steam to get over the doorsill. To get 
a place in the race a competitor must have 
something really out of the ordinary. But 
if he has something really out of the or- 
dinary he will proceed by motor instead of 
on foot. The reporter who can write some- 
thing that many people want to read will 
soon step into the syndicates, or the maga- 
zines, and reach a much bigger market. As 
I recall it, Finley Peter Dunne’s Dooley 
sketches—among the best he has ever 
written—appeared regularly on the edi- 
torial page of the Chicago Evening Post for 
a couple of years before they went into 
mass production. And it was something 
like the same time before George Ade’s 
humor got beyond the editorial page of the 
Chicago Record. Now, I think, some syn- 
dicate would be after both of them at the 
end of a month, offering them a national 
audience and more figures in the pay check 
than newspaper writers dreamed of at 
World’s Fair time. 

Newspaper articles were mostly anony- 
mous a generation ago; only now and then 
a signature. A reporter had a chance to 
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.Lincoln, entirely forgotten, was taken ¢ 


write, but he got no reputation out of i 
except among fellow newspapermen, ag 


spattered with signatures. 
really out of the ordinary the writer q 
gets credit for it under his own nar 
begins to have a trade-marked, goo 
value in the national market. In fine, t} 
is better opportunity for the sheep. 
will be a goat anyhow. 

The best newspapers now are de 
better than the best ones of a ge 
ago. They give the reader a better j 
the world he lives in. They are de 
better than the best ones of the 
sung and bewept golden age of 
Medill, Bowles and the other gs 
American journalism. There is more} 
mation in them—much more in qu 
and of a better quality. Their e 
gravity has shifted away from the 
page, to which nowadays nobo 
much attention. But that is a pub 

The golden age of journalism is as 
a myth as every other golden age. 
Medill and Bowles published n 
that were, first, vehicles for the expr 
of their owners’ political opinions. 
opposed the extension of slavery in 
new Western territories and the 
up of the Union. That cause won | 
now consecrated in public opinion 
North, at least—as a great moral 
Hence a very mistaken notion that 
fortunate days the daily newspaper wa 
pillar of fire leading the people int 
promised land. 

But at the same time Storey’s per 
opinion Chicago Times, Bennett’s per 
opinion New York Herald and a hi 
other papers were doing all that h 
genuity could suggest to hamstring 
Republican Party and defeat 
Storey’s Chicago Times, I think, | 
rather larger circulation than Medi 
cago Tribune, and probably as much 
ence. During the Lincoln-Douglas 
it kept a brilliant reporter on Lincol 
to ridicule and blackguard him a 
turn, with no regard for the truth 
Medill was leading the public right, 
with rather larger horse power, was 
it wrong. Always for every ri 
there was at least one wrong lea 


Al Case for Diogenes 


Nobody who looks over the record 
didly will regret that the center of 
has shifted away from the edito 
Politics then played the larger p: 
man’s choice of a paper. If he wa 
publican he took a Republican p 
Democrat, a Democratic paper 
case he wanted to hear Democrats 
in the other case, Republicans. 
pretty largely, was what he go 
Chicago Times, in reporting the 
Douglas debate at Galesburg, said 
coln: 

Before the close of the debate he W 
most abject picture of wretchedness - 
ever seen. His knees knocked together 
chattering of his teeth could be heard 
the stand. . . . When Senator Doug 
cluded, the applause was perfectly fur 
overwhelming; he was surrounded b; 
mense army of people, who accompa 
his hotel, which was thronged with p 
congratulate him on his great succe: 


by a few friends, who wrapped him in f 
and tried to restore the circulation of bl 
his almost inanimate body. 


That, presumably, was what the D! 
cratic readers of the Times wanted to hea 
There wasn’t the least truth in it; but th) 
Times was out to beat Lincoln. Its 
was less to inform the public than to 
it into Mr. Storey’s conception of th 
promised land. , 

Of course Storey’s paper was an 
case; but newspapers generally, 
party-organ golden age, regarded the 
cess of a ticket at the polls as their high 
mission. That did not make for tru 
porting, especially as there never 
time when politics was not at 
bunk. Of course a newspaper’s f 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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ZET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


€ 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


with a generation of experience 
assuring a lifetime of service 


Hand-Dipped Tin Roofing 


Fireproof — Lightning Proof 
— Permanent 


For a quartercentury Wheel- 
ing Hand-Dipped Roofing 
Plates have made perma- 
nent roofs for every type of 
building. Made of Ohio 
Metal (Copper-Alloy),coated 
with pure tin and lead by 
the Wheeling hand-dipping 
process, assuring a heavier, 
longer-wearing protective 
coating. Eachplateisstamped 
with the Wheeling trade- 


mark and weight of coating. 


Metal Lath 


For Better Plastering— 
Fireproof—Economical 


Wheeling Metal Lath is uni- 
versally recognized for qual- 
ity and utility. Its fire-resist- 
ance has long been familiar 
to architects, builders and 
contractors. It provides 
greater economy in con- 
struction. Unaffected by 
dampness, it will not warp or 
swell, thus preventing un- 
sightly cracks in plaster. It 
assures safety from fire in the 
home as it has long done for 
other buildings. 


———— 


Hand-Dipped Conductor 


Proof Against Rust— 
Lasts Longer—Saves Repairs 


Azinc-coated conductor pipe 
proof against age, rust and 
weather. It is made of extra 


heavy Ohio Metal (Copper- 


Alloy). Surfaces, edges and 
seams are permanently em- 
bedded in a thick coating of 
weather-proof, rust-proof 


pure zinc by the Wheeling’ 


hand-dipping process to an 


extent never before possible’ 


in any other pipe with the 
rigid strength of steel.. 


Steel Ceilings 


Fireproof— Permanent — 
Ornamental 


Wheeling Steel Ceilings can 
be quickly and economically 
applied to new construction 
or over old plastered ceilings. 
They eliminate cracks and 
falling plaster—are easy to 
clean and make any room 
more attractive. Many pleas- 
ing designs for use in stores, 
theatres, churches, halls, 
residences, and other types 
of buildings, reduce fire haz- 
ards and eliminate repairs. 


Behind all Wheeling building materials you buy 


‘ORK 


assured when you buy building materials 


() assured wh durability — economy — all are 
identified by the Wheeling trademark. 


For thirty-five years Wheeling has made sheet 
steel building materials which have met every test, 
under all conditions. Materials used in buildings 
erected a generation ago are still in first-rate con- 
dition—still perfectly serviceable and beyond any 
question will remain so for many years to come. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - 


stands an organization, with years of experience in 
making metal products of highest character. To 
this assurance of superiority is added the endorse- 
ment of thousands of users throughout the country. 


Be assured of quality, durability and economy 
when you buy building materials of sheet steel— 
specify Wheeling. The Wheeling trademark is your 
protection and guarantee of satisfaction. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Branches in the Following Cities: 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


Tht 1926—Wheeling Corrugating Company 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY CHATTANOOGA : 


RICHMOND 
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HALF-INCH 


SPECIAL 


ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 


A telephone call to the supply house from which you purchase your tools will secure a demonstration without obligation 
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tting information to its readers were 
yaratively limited. One of the high 
jin Greeley’s foreign service consisted 
eekly letter from London, written by 
Marx, for which the now celebrated 
} got five dollars a week, as I recall the 


is true that an unpleasant discovery in 
ralism has been made since then. It 
srs that from time immemorial some 
yers of every large human group have 
interested in the branch of literature 
pornography. Somewhere around 
l’s Fair time I used to see almost daily 
rthy, bush-eyebrowed man who was 
g up a new daily paper. Not making 
impression on the community’s other 
sts, he appealed to its pornographic 
st by printing paid advertisements of 
els. In due time he was indicted, con- 
| and sent to the penitentiary for it. 

hough a failure personally, he pointed 
ay for some shrewder followers, who 
srofited by his tactical error. Accord- 
) that Chicago decision, a publisher 
y.ot use his paper to promote the trade 
particular brothel by paid advertise- 
5; but we now see, here and there, 
4ie may use it whole-heartedly to pro- 
the trade of brothels in general. He 
snot advertise a given one in his classi- 
iolumns; but he may advertise that 
gist by the page. No doubt if there isa 
lerable element of smut in the so- 
2 public mind—that is, among the 
of any average three or five or ten 
jn people—there will be a journalistic 
ise to it. If some trivial and smutty 
papers gain a large circulation, that 


| and smutty people are able to read 
‘ave small change to spare. 

‘re is more information, and better in- 
tion, in newspapers now—not to men- 
iihe immense growth of magazines, 
tihed at a low price, that carry infor- 
fin of a high quality on all sorts of 
it subjects to every part of the coun- 
‘Che stories and articles about every 
tf the country that flow to every part 
‘ateady force against separatism. Mass 
ction is a cement of the Union. 


'n the Benighted Nineties 


vspapers have a greater influence, but 
st the influence of mere editorial 
fin. Readers nowadays buy one paper 
| than another because they find more 
hation or entertainment in it—accord- 
! t their several tastes—and not because 
she organ of their party. In every 
tm a Democrat or a Republican was 
> win. If the Democrat won, papers 
ft faith inflated their chests and said, 
old our influence!’”’ But Republican 
3¢; that lost the election had nothing 
87 on that score. The influence of 
te lal opinion was always canceling 
li The influence of honest information 
I gain. While the great editor con- 
ted his intellectual powers on the 
tial page, his advertising pages were 
a jungle inhabited by quacks and 
N. His paper’s message to the public 
) Vote for righteousness and give the 
aa drink of Old Doc Hokum’s 
Ks gin and laudanum before break- 
But the advertising pages must be 
ied as part of a newspaper’s influence. 
World’s Fair was supposed to sum 
wat white men had accomplished in the 
‘ry of the United States in nearly 
©enturies that had elapsed since their 
dyenture into it. We had the notion 
was an accomplishment to be pointed 
th pride, and that it pretty much 
>the chapter. Probably it would have 
sed us to hear that in the next thirty- 
(years another United States would be 
E to the one we then lived in. But 
more than that has happened. The 
1 mere population has been only 70 
t; but in various material ways one 
ounts for as much as two or three did 
he has that much longer reach. 


yo 
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For instance, there was only one tele- 
phone instrument upstairs in our news- 
paper building. If anyone wished to speak 
over the phone to Mr. Lawson a messenger 
boy was sent round to his office to call him 
to that solitary instrument. About World’s 
Fair time, or perhaps a little later, it be- 
came possible to speak over the telephone 
to a person in a distant city, but in order to 
accomplish that feat one had to go down 
La Salle Street to a booth in the telephone 
company’s headquarters. Only a few com- 
paratively affluent citizens had local tele- 
phones in their houses. I doubt that a real 
dirt farmer anywhere in the Middle West 
had such a convenience. 

Nobody had an automobile. There were 
few public roads west of the Alleghanies 
and north of Washington on which an auto- 
mobile could have run in wet weather 
without danger of getting stuck in the mud. 
Years later, driving an automobile from 
Buffalo to Detroit was a notable feat. 
There were no movies, no wireless, no air- 
planes. This spring everyone read dis- 
patches sent from an airship on its flight 
over the North Pole and took it rather as a 
matter of course. There was no parcel post, 
no Panama Canal—and no income tax. In 
1893 expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment came to about what New York City 
now considers necessary in order to get 
through the year. 


An Exhibition of Distrust 


Since 1893 savings deposits have in- 
creased about fivefold and the amount of 
life insurance in force, which is another 
form of saving, over tenfold. Railroad 
freight service is multiplied by five and pas- 
senger service by three. We extract nine 
times as much mineral wealth from the 
ground and make five times as much pig 
iron in a year. Each workman employed 
in manufactures gets three times the wages 
and produces three times the value. A 
column of like figures might be adduced. 

The fair being over, we newspaper chaps 
turned our attention to an exhibition of 
quite different order. A life-size national 
panic had started months before, but we 
were too interested in other things to give 
it much personal attention. With the close 
of the fair, however, some newspapers were 
discharging men, which brought it home to 
us. Then, for three dreary years and more 
a considerable part of the population of the 
United States ate and slept with an exigent 
question of whether they were going to hold 
the jobs they had or, having lost a job, to 
find some other means of subsistence. 
Farmers, of course, had their jobs, but got 
little comfort out of them. I heard from 
Nebraska that they were burning corn for 
fuel, or letting it rot, because the ten cents 
a bushel that they could get at the local 
elevator didn’t pay for hauling it to town. 

There was more than three years of it. 
Everybody capable of thinking realized 
that it was a sheer stupidity. The idle men 
were eager to work, people were eager to 
have the goods they could produce, ample 
plant was there, needing only steam in the 
boilers. There was no lack of capital; on 
the contrary, banks were running over with 
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idle money. But nothing started; every- 
body sat around twiddling their thumbs, 
gaping at the affliction. If anything did 
start a little it promptly petered out; the 
mills closed again. 

Bankers pointed out that a like prostra- 
tion had happened every twenty years, or 
oftener, from far back in Colonial times. 
The last one had been in 1878. There were 
always glib reasons—too much speculation, 
too much silver money, and so forth. But 
the reasons were always trivial in com- 
parison with the prolonged results attrib- 
uted to them. Behind all the printed 
reasons it was a state of mind, a mysterious 
failure of faith and courage. For a time 
men seemed to have forgotten how to make 
the wheels go round, like a victim of 
amnesia wanting to wind his watch but 
unable to remember how it is done. It was 
a lapse of social codperation; men had no 
confidence in one another and shrank into 
their shells. 

At that time the cheerful theory of an 
inevitable twenty-year cycle, with a panic 
at each end, was pretty generally held, and 
no doubt had its part in continuing the 
stagnation. But there has been none like 
it since then. Perhaps our swift, complete 
recovery from the great price smash of 
1920 connotes a modern improvement more 
important than wireless and airplanes. 
Maybe—thanks in some part to mass pro- 
duction in literature and elsewhere—there 
is a more dependable stock of confidence; 
we know and trust one another rather more, 
consequently can work together to better 
advantage. 

I hope so; but that statement of course 
will offend some readers, for there are 
always some who find their dearest consola- 
tion in hoping the worst. It is just a ques- 
tion of taste. About ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred there are at least as many 
reasons for prophesying good as for prophe- 
sying ill. The individual prophesier will 
take those reasons that he gets most satis- 
faction from. 


It’s All in the Point of View 


We think so well of ourselves that there 
is subtle flattery in supposing our descend- 
ants will be inferior to us. Probably when 
old Bearskin got the first flint arrowhead 
fashioned and exhibited it to the family, he 
observed profoundly, ‘‘ Well, children, after 
us the deluge.’”’ Not long after the World’s 
Fair a thick book out of Germany made a 
stir in the United States among those ad- 
dicted to thick books. It was called De- 
generacy, written by Max Nordau. Its 
theme was the decline and approaching fall 
of Western civilization. The conclusion was 
very convincing—if you accepted the 
premises. 

At present my literary acquaintances are 
speaking of another thick book out of 
Germany—The Decline of the West, by 
Spengler. On entirely different grounds, it 
reaches Nordau’s conclusions. Without 
doubt the conclusion that the world is going 
to pot has been reached by some writer or 
other in every decade since man learned to 
write. Once in a while it happens to be 
true. Generally it isn’t, but it will always 
look true to anybody who gets satisfaction 
out of looking at it in that way. Finally it 
is a question of taste. 

When the writer of Ecclesiastes penned 
his rather discouraging view of the world, 
somebody around the corner was remarking 
that he’d never seen the crops look as 
promising at that time of year or the sheep 
as healthy; the new bridge was certainly a 
wonderful improvement over the old one; 
he’d noticed an unusually large attendance 
at church last week; seemed as though 
people were taking a stronger interest in 
religion; children had an easier, happier 
time than when he was.a boy; it was a 
great blessing to live in such an up-looking 
period. 

Anybody’s view of the world is bound to 
be a picture of his own mind; but it seems 
to me that the great number of people who 
see an American world now that is better 
than the one of 1893 have the best of it. 
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ek, burly and ex-regular, descended 
m the shivering housecleaning crew to 
| Fidget in the act of lighting the fire. 
at’s right, boy,” the sergeant com- 
. “Touch a match to it an’ shut off 
. Dere youis. Now all you 
‘s come along wid me an’ rally fo’ ra- 
is. How come you didn’t hear de bugle?” 
Sergeant, us thought dat was some 
eh outfit blowin’ de ration call.” 

‘You come mighty near missin’ yo’ meal.” 
m the way to the long hut Deacon 
j0re spoke a low question to Parasite 
wton: “‘How come do you s’pose de 
‘eant worry so much ’bout us missin’ a 
i? Seems like he’s gittin’ mighty 
orable.”’ 

Kain’t say, Deacon, but you kin bet 
deduckshuns dey’s some trap in it.” 
he stove crew were no sooner seated at 
r end of the rough table than the trap 
revealed. From one end of the hut, 
* the heads of the dejected outfit, 
med the burly sergeant’s voice: “O- 
ion! De lootenant is got some orders 
rate at you niggers. Shut up an’ keep 
whilst de lootenant talks!”’ 

he subsequent silence was broken only 
1 high whining interrogation piped by 
Tret Agnew: “‘ Whah at’s dese rations de 
: a was SO anxious fo’ us to eat?” 


sie down from G.H.Q. Then, teiaiine 
4“That order means that this outfit is 
ag to the front to help the engineers dig 
ufront-line trenches.” 

YLawd!” For an instant even At- 
2 lost control of a still small voice that 
ayelling inside him. 

neburly sergeant boomed an impromptu 
: “Shut yo’ mouf up oveh in dat 


Meantime,” the lieutenant continued, 
Caplain Carr has been detailed and at- 
; ed to this command. At ease! .Chap- 
mCarr will speak to you while you eat.” 
orace Carr, ex-mail carrier of Memphis, 
8-0-see, all bound round with a Sam 
Tyne belt, stepped from the shadows and 
2d to his audience. 

Were youis! Whut I tell you, Fidget?” 
zon Atmore spoke in a despondent 
Aper. “Look at dat snake! Dat’s de 
Officer us lit de stove fo’! Kin you 
er how he done it?” 

fore Fidget could reply, the sergeant’s 
a bellowed an order toward the cook 
0 le, where half a dozen eyeballs gleamed 
a ae countenances of waiting K. P.’s: 
‘Ome along wid dem rations! De men 
2 Edey vittles whilst de oratin’ promul- 
ats. Come a-runnin’ wid dem rations!” 
While the chaplain was yet in the prelim- 
2@es of introducing himself, the trotting 
ve of K. P.’s had covered the long table 
mit great pans containing stale bread cut 
tick slices, and with tin cups filled with 
tn, lukewarm liquid faintly reminiscent 
sewed coffee grounds. 


failing with the gang, voiced an apology 
oPae rations: “All us is got, fellow cum- 
ads, is de coffee dat was left f’m brekfus’, 
1. li’ bread. De quartermaster truck 
m2 down in de mud.” 

Hon this sullen sea of despond Chaplain 
).ce Carr poured the first splash of oil: 
ithren an’ cumrades, de text I have 
No» to regale you wid on dis ’nitial occa- 
one which I figger will comfort you 
you thinks of de perils you is about to 
into at defront. My text, fellow cum- 
i, is ‘Eat, drink an’ be merry, fo’ to- 
ow ye die.’”’ 


. 


r II 

} )LAYED in its journey to the front by 
vhe arrival of an unexpected convoy of 
» ships, the Memphis Shovel Brigade 
xposed to the ministrations of Chap- 
i Carr for more than a month. 


-hund’ed francs. 
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Pay day brought with it a new deduction. 
A suggestion from the commanding officer 
imposing a two-franc tax on each victim, to 
be contributed to a welfare fund invented 
by Horace Carr, inspired a carefully con- 
cealed rebellion. 


“All de welfare whut comes outen dat» 


money will be a pussonal ruckus fo’ dat 
damn Horace down in Bo’deaux,”’ Parasite 
Brewton protested. ‘“‘Somethin’ got to be 
done ’bout dat man.” 

‘‘How ’bout hittin’ him in de head when 
it gits dark, an’ whoeveh does it refunds 
de money back to us boys?” 

“Dat ain’t no good. He got de money in 
de bank. Main thing is to git rid of him 
widout no rebate.” 

“Dat’s de truth,” Fidget Agnew con- 
tributed. ‘“‘Losin’ two frances don’ mean 
nuthin’ at all compared to bein’ infested by 
dat Horace cootie.” 

Inspired by professional memories, Hu- 
midor Mitford honed a mental razor and 
growled a suggestion: ‘‘Find some mud 
whut matches dat nigger’s complexion, den 
cut his th’oat an’ shove him init. Dat’s de 
quickes’ way.” 

Deacon Atmore voted a quick negative 
to this suggestion: ‘No razors, Humidor. 
Dey’s too apt to fly back an’ scalp you. 
Naw, suh, fellow victims, no matteh how 
desprut us is, dey ain’t but one thing to use 
a-gittin’ rid of dat pest.” 

“Whut’s dat, Deacon?” 

Deacon Atmore looked around him at the 
semicircle of eyeballs gleaming in the ob- 
scurity of the hut, and then in a low whis- 
per—‘‘Brains!”’ he advised. 

“Whut you mean—beat ’em out of Hor- 
ace wid a pick handle?” 

“Dat’s zackly whut I don’t mean!’”’ The 
Deacon, slightly exasperated, raised his 
voice. ‘‘I mean, think him out of dis or- 
ganization.” 

“Dat’s all us been doin’ fo’ a month 
now—two hund’ed men been thinkin’, an’ 
all dat happens is Horace pulls down fo’ 
If us does much mo’ 
thinkin’ dat boy gwineto be rich,’’ Humidor 
complained. 

“Hush up an’ leave me orate a minnit.” 
The Deacon waved all opposition aside with 
an invisible gesture of his right hand. 
“Fust off you got to ’member dat dis Hor- 
ace nigger is a officer. No matteh whut he 
is over.an’ above dat, you got to be mighty 
keerful whut you does an’ how you does it. 
Now you knows mighty well dat when a 
boy like Horace is got white folks to stan’ 
by him, good wages, fust-class rations an’ a 
Sam Browne belt strapped round him, dey 
ain’t nuthin’ whut kin aggravate him loose 
f{’m his job ’ceptin’ one thing. Lissen at me 
close an’ I tells you whut dat one thing is: 
Git him a-skeered enuff—dat’s it. Load 
him up over de sideboards wid skeeredness 
an’ he gwine to run. Does us rally round 
dat boy an’ perdick all de gruesome details 
of whut his job gwine to be when us gits to 
de front, de chances is he fades away some 
night like de mawnin’ mist.” 

Fidget Agnew broke the ensuing silence 
with words of approval: ‘ Deacon is right. 
De bes’ way to skeer a nigger is wid dead 
folks.”’ 

“Dat takes too long,’’ somebody in the 
group objected. ‘‘Whut us craves is action 
on dat boy’s carcass right now! Fo’ a two 
mo’ france deduckshun I’d git math’matical 
wid him an’ divide him in two wid my 
foldin’ sword an’ drop de fractions in de 
riveh!”’ 

““Whut’s de matteh wid de nex’ time 
ennybody gits sick an’ goes to de hawspital, 
us friends of freedom keeps carryin’ sick re- 
ports to dat Horace animal, tellin’ him how 
much worser an’ worser de sick man is, an’ 
how soon he gwine to need chaplainizin’? 
Might tell him how de chaplain had to 
sup’intend de grave diggin’ an’ do de wrap- 
pin’ round of de corpse wid a sheet an’ 
lowerin’ him in de hole down under a 
weepin’ willow at evenin’ on de riveh bank. 
Tell ol’ Horace de las’ thing he does befo’ 
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de spade covers up de mortal remains of our 
absent brotheh is to make sure is he dead!” 

“Hot dam, men; fight yo’ battle along 
dat line an’ you is bound to win!’’ When 
the last speaker had concluded Deacon At- 
more was the first to applaud. He called 
through the darkness: ‘‘ Reach over heah, 
boy, an’ leave me shake yo’ hand! I con- 
gramulates you on de behalf part of ev’y- 
body. You is suttinly led us children outen 
de wilderness. Now all dey is left is fo’ 
somebody to hurry up an’ git sick. How 
does you-all men feel? Is ennybody ailin’ 
enuff fo’ us to hope him in bed, come sick 
call tomorr’ mawnin’?”’ 

Fidget Agnew coughed weakly. 
say I feels very spry.” 

“Lawd bless you, Fidget! Us hopes you 
is took down wid somethin’ mighty serious 
by dis time tomorr’. But remember, 
boy’’—and here Deacon Atmore’s kindly 
voice came with an added gravity—‘“‘re- 
member, boy, don’ overdo it. Stop dis side 
of de great beyond. Us would hate to lose 
you.” 

“T tries my best,”’ Fidget answered plain- 
tively. “‘I feels worse already, Deacon, 
since you mentioned de outcome.”’ 

““Nemmine, li’l’ hero! Yo’ ailment kin do 
us all mo’ benefit dan all de health an’ 
stren’th in de world. Do de best you kin, 
Fidget. Remember, you is heah today an’ 
gone tomorr’, an’ in a earthly program like 
dat, whut diffurumce does a few years 
make? But don’ die ’less you really has 
tom 

A suffering not entirely unreal lent a 
huskiness to Fidget’s low reply: ‘‘I feels 
mis’able already. Chances is by mawnin’ 
de doctor consecrates me to a bed in de hos- 
pitality.” 

By morning, having devoted some 
thought to the subject of declining health 
and its attendant possibilities, Fidget Ag- 
new was able to report himself in perfect 
physical condition. The disappointment 
suffered by Fidget’s anxious watchers was 
relieved in some degree by a sudden on- 
slaught of flu bugs, which concentrated their 
attack next day on the corpulent Humidor 
Mitford. 

“Seems like de flu cut him down wid one 
swing,’ Deacon Atmore announced, after a 
scouting expedition through the negro ward 
of the hospital huts. ‘‘ Kinda rough on Hu- 
midor, but it’s mighty handy fo’ subjeck 
purposes, so us kin talk to dat prancin’ 
Horace.”’ 

Addressing Fidget and Parasite Brewton 
and various other conspirators, the Deacon 
promoted an immediate distribution of 
propaganda: “Start in wid yo’ most grue- 
somest perdickshuns of de fatal outcome of 
Humidor, an’ don’ forgit to bear down 
heavy on who wraps up de corpse an’ who 
sees is he dead in de gloom of de lonely 
grave beside de river bank.” 

“Whah at is Horace?”’ Fidget Agnew, 
r’aring to go, sought his victim. 

“Hold yo’ fire, boy,’”’ Hoof Mullet an- 
swered. ‘‘ Dat measly uplifter is been ramp- 
agin’ round Bo’deaux all day, ’cumulatin’ 
hisself as much welfare as he could buy wid 
our deduckted fo’ hund’ed francs.” 

“Nemmine, I makes up fo’ lost time 
when I gits a crack at him tomorr’,”’ Fidget 
promised. “I bears down heavy on him 
when I starts his pussonal uplift. When I 
gits done perdictin’ solemn thoughts at 
him, dat boy figgers dat a mournin’ owl 
roostin’ in a weepin’ willow in a midnight 
graveyard is a song bird of joy ’longside of 
me. I bet my nex’ month’s deduckshuns 
agin’ his Sam Browne belt dat he lands wid 
a tail spin befo’ I gits done wid him.” 

Addressing the gang, Deacon Atmore 
burst out with a preliminary testimonial of 
Fidget’s skill: ‘“‘Dere you is! Whut I tell 
you men? Ack like Fidget aims to an’ in- 
side of a week ol’ Horace gwine to go A. W. 
O. L. so fast his two hind laigs makes dust 
outen mud.” 

Next day the first report from the flu pa- 
tient indicated that Humidor Mitford was 
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You’ May Now Study Piano 
Under These Renowned Artists- 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
BENNO MOISEIVITSCH 


If you possess that hard-to-define but easily 
recognizable something called talent, The Curtis 
Institute of Music has made it possible for you to 
study under Mr. Hofmann and other distinguished 


members of its Piano Department. “ 


The seeking out of Unusual talent is the first con- 
sideration of this school. To students who can 
qualify, the Institute offers complete musical and 
cultural courses in preparation for the concert stage 
or for.teaching. For brilliance of attainment, its 
faculty is probably unrivaled by any musical insti- 
tution in the world. 


Through its endowment, The Curtis Institute of 
Music is fortunately removed from commercial con- 
siderations. For those who can pay, tuition fees are 
very moderate. To those of exceptional talent who 
cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 


For further information address 
THEFCUR TIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 
554 RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music 


are under the personal direction and supervision of the follow- 
ing members of its faculty: 


Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos 
Orchestra; Reginald O. 


Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, 
Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 


AND A PATCH KNIFE INCLUDED 


Locktite Luke Seys: 

It aint no matter where a guy lives he is 
lucky if hes got Locktite. Henry E. Olson, 
R. No. 2, Arco, Minn. rites me this: 

“T bin using Locktite. It bane worth its 
weight in gold. The repair man in town 
said throw my casings away but I patched 
them with Locktite and used them for over 
a year and a-% and the patches are on 
them. as tite as ever. I had one old casing 
that looked ready for the junk pile, wore 
and stone bruised so the rub- 
ber was entirely gone in some 
places but I patched it thourly 
with Locktite and now used it 
over 900 miles and it is in good 
shape yet.”’ 

I'll tell the wurld Henry he’s 
got sense. So has you. An so 
has yure dealer. That's why 
he sells so much Locktite more 
than any other tire repair. 
And now Locktite is better 
than ever.—Locktite Luke 


THE PATCH KNIFE GIVES YOUR 
PATCH A FINE, BEVELED, 
FEATHER EDGE in a jiffy and easy as 
rollin’ off a log. Now anybody can repair 
a éasing or tube with Locktite. One layer 
for tubes—and one or two layers for casings. 


Get yourself a can of Locktite. All good 
dealershaveit. The $1size 
contains about 3 times the 
50c size. You'll need the 
$1 size for casing repairs. 


Locktite Patch Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Walkerville, Ontario 


Export Dept., 
89 Broad St., 
New York 


QOCKTITE 
~ Tire Patch 
for BOTH Casings and Tubes 
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THE New Seeger, designed for Electrical 
Refrigeration, is exclusive in its many novel features, 
among them being: A Vegetable Storage Compart- 
ment that keeps vegetables fresh and full flavored; 
a Porcelain Defrosting Pan that eliminates the old 
style drainage; a Removable Porcelain baffle wall, for 
cleaning back of the cooling unit. 


The Representatives of Electrical Refrigeration will 
be pleased to show and demonstrate the new Seeger. 


The Seeger for use with ice will continue 
to be shown by usual representatives 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Satnt PauL—New Yorx —Boston—Cuicaco—Los ANGELES—ATLANTA 


Standard of the American Home 


a mighty sick soldier. Before noon, em- 
broidered with fancy trimmings, the Mit- 
ford case had been relayed to Horace Carr 
by half a dozen gloomy messengers, each of 
whom summarized the program which 
might attend Humidor’s last days on earth. 

True to the pledge he had given his com- 
rades, Fidget Agnew laid in a background 
of blue despair on his word painting, and 
followed it with a lurid sketch of the part 
Horace Carr was destined to play in Humi- 
dor’s closing scene, if any: ‘‘S’pose de man 
dies wid his eyes open—den de chaplain is 
got toshut ’em up tight. S’pose dey’s some 
doubt is he dead—den de last service whut 
de chaplain kin render our brother is to 
feel his eyeballs wid de ends of yo’ fingers. 
Does dey sort of creak, Horace, den you is 
saved him f’m bein’ buried alive!” 

“Private Agnew, don’ tell no mo’ whut 
I got to do. Whut you think de chances is 
dat Humidor lives th’ough de night?” 

“Mighty slim, de way he was actin’ when 
I seed him. Foamin’ at de mouf an’ kinda 
dreamin’ he was back in his barber shop. 
Last thing I heerd him say was, ‘Next! 
Horace Carr is next! Git away f’m dat va- 
cant grave an’ let Horace Carr lay down in 
it!’ Boy had visions.” 

“Fidget, do you think dey’s a chance dat 
Humidor might pass to his reward?” 

“Does I! He ain’t hardly got no mo’ life 
in him now dan dem dead letters you used 
to send back when you was carryin’ de mail 
in Memphis. Turnin’ sort of blue when I 
seed him. Terrible gassly lookin’! Eyes 
rollin’! Pickin’ at de covers like dead folks 
does! You’ll sho’ have to do some wedgin’ 
to git dat boy in a standard coffin, ’count of 
him bein’ so big.” 

““Lawdy, don’ tell me no mo’!” 

“‘Ain’t gwine to, on’y you betteh think 
up some pleasant sentiments to orate over 
Humidor when de time comes.” 

“Leave me walk alone by myself! Go 
‘long away f’m me whilst I thinks up my 
thoughts.” 

“Tse gwine, Horace. Dey’s jus’ one mo’ 
thing. In case you needs a razor to shave 
him wid, de future corpse is got a real good 
one whut he saved outen his barber shop. 
You don’t need to worry ’bout dat. Roll 
him oveh when you wraps him in de sheet 
an’ you finds it hangin’ down his back by a 
string round his neck.” 

Marching rapidly away from Fidget, 
Chaplain Horace Carr groaned heavily. 
Then, shaking his head, he began talking to 
himself. Seeing this and suspecting the 
success of his plans, Fidget detoured around 
past the German prisoners’ camp, where he 
bought a can of peaches for the invalid Hu- 
midor. Five minutes later, sitting up in 
bed and eating peaches with a gusto that 
spoke of returning health, the flu patient 
listened carefully to Fidget’s instructions. 
' “When de doctors comes to see you ack 
mighty sick,” Fidget advised. ‘‘Rub dat 
l’l glass thermometer thing on yo’ arm 


three or fo’ times afteh you takes it outen 


yo’ mouf like you was cleanin’ it. Rub it 
hard an’ you heats it to fair an’ warmer 
so dey lets you lay in bed one mo’ day. If 
de lootenant makes dat Horace come in 
to see how you is, keep a-bubblin’ an’ 
a-bumblin’ at de mouf whilst he looks at 
you. Roll yo’ eyes an’ mumble all de 
foolish words you kin say. Ise got to go 
now, but afteh supper I fetches you a plug 
of eatin’ tobacco whut de Deacon win offen 
de sergeant.” 


_and inspected the little table at th 


August 21, 1996 


Returning to his hut five minutes | 
retreat, Fidget got an earful of gossip 
the ration call blew. 

“Horace Carr is took wid some 
mighty serious,” Deacon Atmore in 
him. ‘‘Lootenant says dey ketched 
lifter walkin’ round an’ round, ta 
hisself an’ actin’ mighty strange. ~ 
says he’s ’flicted wid shell shock.” 

Fidget’s eyes narrowed for a 
then—‘‘ Deacon, leave us hope fo’ 
he answered. 

“Amen, brotheh. Us won’t 1 
none. Leave us hope de same 
fo’ de grim reaper.’ 

“Whah at is dey got Horace’ 
visions?” 

“Got him in dat li’l’ room at d € 
colored boys’ ward whah Hi 
Ain’t nuthin’ ’tween him an’ 

’*ceptin’ some thin boards.” 

Delivering the plug of tobae 
news concerning Horace Carr t: 
Humidor after supper, Fidget 
another request from the conval 

“My beard is growed out till i 
somethin’ awful,’ Humidor com; 
“Fidget, do you s’pose you could ¢ 
pan of water an’ a brushful of lath 
hawspital or’lies is so busy some ] 
dey don’ pay no ’tention to me.’ 

‘Sho’ kin, Humidor. I'll be ba 
minutes wid de shavin’ rig.” W: 
than five minutes the obliging Fi 
returned with the shaving equipm 
brung de lootenant’s safety razor 
don’ need no lookin’-glass,”’ he annour 
“Cook gimme dis hot water an’ Di 
lent me his brush. Heah you is.” — 

When the invalid had been shay 
thoughtful Fidget hauled a final 
surprise out of a bulging shirt ¢ 
“Took at dat whut I brung you. L 
ant’s pussonal tickle’m powder. § 
better dan any musk you eveh s 
coolifies yo’ face mighty pleasant. 
lots of it an’ it keeps you cool.” 
wholesale application of the lie 
talcum, Humidor’s moist black coi 
was presently modified to that of as 
of ashes. ‘“‘Dere you is! How do 
feel?” “a 

“Fidget, Ise mighty thankful to; 
feels spry enuff to git up, ’ceptin’ Isem 
thirsty.” 

“T gits you a drink of water.” 

“Git me a bucket—water me like a 
Dese hawspital boys lets a man go 
dry.” 4 
When Humidor’s thirst had 
quenched, Fidget bade him good 
“Us sees you tomorr’. Git a good 
sleep. Don’ let dat mumblin’ fool ni 
disturb you.” a 

Humidor’s good night’s sleep lasted 
an hour after midnight, when he was 
awakened by his thirst. He struck a 


his bed, but there was no drinking wé 
it. He lay quiet for a while thereait 
joying tantalizing visions of cool § 
and rippling waterfalls. When he ¢ 
stand it no longer he called loudly ft 
orderly, but the only reply to his sum 
was the incoherent mumbling coming 
the other side of the thin pine parti 
his bed, where, awakening from thi 
ful sedative which had quieted hi 
lain Horace Carr rode his nightmare pac 
to the dreadful realities of army life. 
. (Continued on Page 157) 
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_ tont Ssleép 
Be work soon brings old age 
i shuffling on. Lighten your work— 


and you can keep the buoyant step of 
youth through long years. 


RACERS 


With a Premier Duplex the heaviest 
cleaning jobs become light. Double 
action does your work—easily and 
quickly. The motor-driven brush picks i 
off all the threads; and its gentle vibra- : 
tions bring the trodden grit quivering 
to the surface. Then strong suction gets 
it all. 


And caring for the Premier Duplex is 
light work, too. It never needs oiling. 
Lubricant- packed ball bearings keep 
both motor and brush in working trim 
for years. The Premier Duplex will clean 
for you for a lifetime. A lifetime of light 
work and long youth! 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INc. 
Dept. 508 Cleveland, Ohio. 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the ee 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., | eee 
General Offices, Toronto i: 5 

Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. and 
Canada by the International General Electric Co. by baby 
Schenectady, New York. 
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When John Maxwell heard stories of 
men reduced from prosperity to poverty 
through misfortune in old age, he thought 
with comfort of his own income insurance. 
He knew that regular payments now in 
the time of bis prosperity were gradually 
freeing him from all need to worry about 
his later years. 


‘If he had only known’ 


An old man with pleading eyes, applying for a job ...a story of former 
prosperity . . of misfortune striking swiftly, just when old age should 
be made happy by peace and security... and now, the increasing struggle 
of poverty, to end only with death... Regular payments on an Etna 
Monthly Income Insurance Policy during the years of prosperity would 
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have avoided it. . If he had only known! 


HAT would soften the cruel financial 
blow if you should be totally and 
permanently disabled tomorrow? Suppose 
that in later years ill-advised investments 
or an unsuccessful business venture were 
to sweep away everything you had—could 
you get another start toward success and 
comfort and happiness? 

Protect yourself now, in the days of 
your strength and prosperity, against the 
harsh and unforeseeable decrees of Fate! 
Aitna-ize! See our representative in your 
community today. Make him your trusted 


AZ TN AS LCIBRESINSURANGE 


“@TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO, 


COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRB 


insurance adviser. He is a man worth 
knowing. He is the representative of the 
strongest multiple-line insurance organi- 
zation in the world—the Etna Life Insur- 
ance Company and affiliated companies. 
For 75 years the name Aétna has been a 
guarantee of insurance integrity—a war- 
rant of prompt payment for just claims. 
In addition to Life Insurance in all its 
branches, the great Aitna organization 


AETNA-IZE 


INSURANCE (CO, 


AND AFFILIATED’ COMPANIES 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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offers you protection against vireual 
every known form of risk—Accident 4 
Health Insurance, Automobile, Liabi t 
Compensation, Burglary, Fire and Marine 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds—policies | 
protect yourself, your home, your fam 
your business, your estate! | a 

See the Atna-izer today. He will sal 
help you with expert insurance advit 
which may save you thousands of dollat 
in the future. AEtna-ize! According ¢ 
your needs! As you prosper, and as you 
obligations increase! | 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

rly! Or’ly!’”? Humidor’s plea was in 
“Dog-gone dem or’lies. All dey does 
Int you wid iodine, mark you dubious 
save you lonesome. Or’ly!”’ 
Fmembering the great canvas tank of 
i: which stood just outside the door of 
3,0spital hut, tortured now by his in- 
xing thirst, the invalid Humidor got out 
iresolved to get himself a drink at any 
He scratched a match on the table at 
3ead of his bed and located his tin cup. 
auled the top blanket and its covering 
% off the bed and draped his pajama- 
form against the chill airs of night. 
match went out. In the darkness his 
ling hand retrieved the tin cup and 
more matches. Thus equipped, he 
2d on his journey around the end of his 
ind along the corridor to the door of 


sreck of Horace Carr. 

Tho-o-o-o!’”’ An involuntary moan of 
j escaped Humidor’s taleum-smeared 
3 ‘Darkness of de grave!”’ Holding his 
}ries about him with his left hand, 
jidor scratched a match against the 
dine partition of Horace Carr’s apart- 
7 with a sound not unlike that of a black 
runing its claws on a tombstone. 
Zing his eyes against the sudden glare 
=: flaming match, Humidor discovered 
he stood opposite the open doorway 


/of a personal greeting. He responded 
aarsh whisper: ‘‘ Rise up an’ come wid 
udor’s invitation. “Rise up an’ come 
Ine, does you crave a drink,” he re- 
1 when the second match had flared. 
Te end of the invitation was lost in a 
éyell which burst from the lungs of 
ze Carr. Within three seconds Horace 
Hered a follow-up order of yells which 
#guish and volume exceeded thesample. 
‘stant thereafter the invalid Humidor 
%ae conscious of the fact that he was 
ssnter of something similar to a stam- 
liof delirious elephants piling teak in an 
quake. 

“it calm, Horace! Dog-gone, whut 
ks you so frantic? Leggo my th’oat! 

im Orly!” 


1 time to see what appeared to be half 
.E. F. rushing past him to engage in a 
a to-hand encounter with Horace Carr. 
at human octopus forthwith triumphed 
hree squads of enlisted tarantulas be- 
€1e was finally buckled into a form- 
iz canvas cage. 

P> clicking of harness snaps and buckles 
| encompassed the wild man, along 
chreats and promises delivered by the 
bled group of hospital attendants, 
violace finally to a petulant order issued 
te senior medico major, who had been 
sty summoned out of his comfortable 
ers: ‘‘Confine the man under guard.” 
to an attentive sergeant: “Compli- 
ms to Captain Ward, Captain Davies 
Japtain Wilbur, and ask them to re- 
Lo me at ten o’clock to assist in exam- 
i this man’s mental condition.’”’ The 
1:0 major nodded toward the departing 
2e, who was being conveyed at the 
ent by eight strong men. 

Mien the tumult had died out, the cau- 
iu Humidor essayed a gentle request for 
ink of water. “‘Neveh seed a boy git 
Wit so sudden,” he reflected, after the 
tying liquid had been brought to him. 
ethin’ must of agitated Horace 
eful. ” 
* Iv 

‘TH less than a hundred tons of cargo 
tremaining in the hold of the Storm 
g, the Memphis Shovel Brigade, hard 
rk unloading the ship, redoubled their 
3 when thesergeant held out the prom- 
(a day’s rest as soon as their present 
k should be completed. 
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“Hit de ball, rough boys,” he encour- 
aged. ‘‘De faster you gits done, de sooner 
you gits yo’ rest.” 

“Rest is whut us craves,” Hoof Mullet 
returned, loping past the sergeant laden 
with a sack of sugar. 

“You an’ me both!” Parasite Brewton 
cut in with a verbal appreciation of the 
promised reward. ‘‘Tomorr’ is de lucky 
day, an’ Lawdy, how I aims to sleep!”’ 

Deacon Atmore, grunting under his bur- 
den, referred enviously to the lighter labors 
of the cook-house crew: ‘‘Dem boys don’ 
do nuthin,’ ’specially since de quarter- 
master’s trucks is got addicted to breakin’ 
down all de time.” 

“Lil ol’ Fidget got off mighty lucky.” 

“Whut happened to Fidget?” 

“Lootenant sent him to Bo’deaux afteh 
de mail.”’ 

“Boy suttinly is lucky. On’y one kind 
of luck kin’ beat it—dat’s de luck whut 
would set you back on board dis Storm 
Eagle ship a-headed fo’ home.”’ 

“Hush up, man; don’ say no mo’! Does 
I evah see Memphis again, I rams my feet 
down th’ough de pavement an’ takes root.” 

The normal uproar on the pier alongside 
the Storm Eagle was interrupted late in the 
afternoon by a long blast from the ship’s 
whistle. 

The roar of the whistle was followed by 
an involuntary chatter of pleasantry from 
the Memphis Shovel Brigade. 

“Boy, dat whistle says us is finished up!” 

“Next time dat whistle blows it means 
good-by!”’ 

“De whistle dat says good-by to you says 
howdy to de folks at home.” 

“Hot dam! Wisht I was on board dat 
boat!”’ Abruptly then Hoof Mullet yelled 
a greeting at Fidget Agnew, who appeared 
on the scene for the first time during the 
day: “How is you, Fidget? Whut you do 
in Bo’deaux?” 

“Didn’t do nuthin’ much. Got de loo- 
tenant’s mail an’ et me a can of sourdeen 
fishes an’ come back. Kain’t do nuthin’ 
widout money. Whah at is de Deacon?” 

“Heah I is,’”” Deacon Atmore answered 
from where he was reclining on a pile of 
sugar sacks. 

Fidget Agnew walked toward the Deacon 
and engaged him for a moment in a confi- 
dential conversation which was broken 
finally by an exclamation: ‘Fidget, you 
don’ tell me! Neveh heerd of such a thing!”’ 
Then, dejectedly: “I be dog-busted if 
some folks ain’t got all de luck. Is you told 
de rest of de boys?”’ 

“‘Ain’t said a word yit,” Fidget Agnew 
replied. “I jus’ tellin’ you confidential.” 

“Betteh tell ’em an’ prepare ’em fo’ de 
worst.”” The Deacon called a summons 
toward various lounging groups of his com- 
rades: ‘‘Rally ’round heah, cumrades, an’ 
heah de news.” 

““Whut news is it?” 

The Deacon took a long breath, and then 
without further delay he broadcast an 
announcement concerning Horace Carr: 
“De doctor folks held a congregation on 
dat low-down black trash, an’ when de 
meetin’ busted up, out steps Horace as a 
private citizen wid a hon’able discharge an’ 
orders takin’ him back to de United States, 
whah at he gits board fo’ de rest of his life. 
Flap yo’ ace an’ see kin you beat dat!” 

Replies were halted by an excited an- 
nouncement coming from a brunet scout 
on the edge of the assemblage: ‘“‘Heah 
comes dat lucky varmint right now!” 

All eyes were turned to verify the news, 
and a moment later Horace Carr in person 
marched to the gangway of the Storm 
Eagle, escorted by the lieutenant and two 
husky guards. 

“Dere he is! 
you gwine?”’ 

Without replying to the volley of saluta- 
tions which greeted him, surveying all his 
old companions with a vacant eye, Horace 


Hello, Horace, whah at 


Carr mounted the gangplank of the Storm | 


Eagle and stood presently on the deck of 
the ship that was headed for home, sweet 
home. The massed observers on the pier 
saw the lieutenant hand a bulging envelope 
to one of the ship’s officers. 
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“‘Handin’ oveh his service papehs.”’ 

Transferrin’ de records whut lands dat 
nigger on a bed of ease.” 

The watchers saw the lieutenant walking 
down the gangplank. Two or three of the 
more courageous ones edged in around their 
officer, and then for the benefit of his com- 
panions Deacon Atmore essayed a respect- 
ful question: “Lootenant, suh, is us gwine 
to lose de spi’itual consolation whut Horace 
give us?” 

The lieutenant answered with his usual 
brevity: “You are, and a damn good rid- 
dance.” 

At this, Deacon Atmore turned to where 
Fidget Agnew stood, wide-eyed and ex- 
pectant. The Deacon nodded his head 
violently, and in answer to this signal 
Fidget came forward and saluted the lieu- 
tenant in his best military manner. “‘Loo- 
tenant, suh, heah’s one mo’ letter whut 
must of got lost in my pocket when I give 
you de mail.”” Fidget handed the lieutenant 
a long official envelope. The lieutenant 
tore the envelope open and glanced at the 
inclosed document. He read it a second 
time, and then looked up to the forward 
deck of the Storm Eagle, where the depart- 
ing Horace Carr leaned against the ship’s 
rail. As he did this the ship’s whistle 
boomed its heavy note into the shattered 
atmosphere, and from the bridge in the 
subsequent silence one of the ship’s officers 
barked a string of orders to the deck crew. 

It was then, echoing the officer’s calls, 
that Horace Carr, silent until this time, 
found his voice. Enjoying a miraculous 
recovery, he began to use his voice in a 
taunting series of farewells yelled at Dea- 
con Atmore and Fidget, Parasite and Hoof 
and all the Memphis gang. “‘Ennybody 
want to send any word home to ennybody? 
You betteh tell me now,”’ he announced. 
“T’ll tell "em I saw you, an’ dat I said 
farewell!”’ 

A hail from the lieutenant, yelled to the 
officer on the Storm Eagle’s bridge, broke 
in on Horace Carr’s farewell: “Can you 
hold her a minute, captain?”’ 

“Right!” It appeared that the Storm 
Eagle could be held easily enough as a favor 
to the officer commanding the Memphis 
Shovel Brigade. 

The lieutenant trotted up the ship’s 
gangplank. On deck, he showed the de- 
layed letter which Fidget Agnew had 
handed him to the ship’s captain, and then, 
after a brief parley, he came back again, 
bringing with him Horace Carr, who was 
protesting against the sudden turn of his 
personal affairs. He made one attempt, and 
one only, to free himself from the clutch of 
his escort. The lieutenant turned and 
spoke in a low voice to the dragging 
Horace: “Boy, you come quietly or I’ll 
bring you feet first,”’ he said. 

On the pier, the lieutenant called to his 
black and burly sergeant: ‘‘Sergeant, 
Private Horace Carr is assigned to our out- 
fit.”’ The lieutenant handed the sergeant 
the delayed letter. It was a duplicate of 
the ones which Horace Carr had delivered 
to the gang in Humidor Mitford’s barber 
shop. ‘‘Here’s the follow-up copy of this 
man’s draft record. The first papers got 
lost. Sign him up and turn him out for 
duty with the work squad tomorrow.” 

“Lootenant, yas suh!’’ Something in 
the sergeant’s tone seemed to indicate that 
handling Horace Carr would afford him a 
real pleasure. The sergeant turned to the 
new soldier. “Private Carr, git over dere 
wid Fidget an’ de Deacon an’ de rest of dat 
work squad.” 

Hearing this, Deacon Atmore looked 
meaningly at Fidget Agnew. “Sergeant 
acks like he neveh rid a private Carr befo’. 
Looks like he aims to ride dis one mighty 
rough.” 

Extending the left hand of fellowship, 
Deacon Atmore welcomed the delayed draft 
victim with a few well-chosen words. 
“Horace,” he said, ‘‘tonight us boys is 
gwine to regale you wid a banquit of rat 
poison. When de banquit is all set, eat, 
drink an’ be merry, fo’ tomorr’ us aims to 
arrange a good, perishable shipment fo’ yo’ 
next of kin. You’re in de Army now!” 
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SHASTINGS-> 
NIMS PUMP 


Alogically located, self-aligning pump that prevents over- 
heating; fits and looks like standard equipment. Only pump 
with Nims patented leakless, lubricated, water-cooled bear- 
ing; patented impeller. Drives with separate belt inde- 
pendent of fan. Speeds up circulation without altering or 
impeding regular cooling system. Continues circulation 
even after water is too low to efficiently cool motor. 

Installation takes fifteen minutes. Two bolts to tighten. 
Couldn’t be easier. Horn or other standard parts need not 
be moved to accommodate it. Thousands in use, le ngthen- 
ing the lives of motors, giving cool comfort to owners in 
driving. If your dealer cannot supply you with a genuine 
Hastings-Nims Pump, we will ship direct upon receipt of 
price. Money back if not fully satisfied. 


One model fits all Fords... ... $ 5.00 (In'Canada $ 7.00) 
One model fits all Fordsons. . .$15.00 (In Canada $20.00) 


Oil Circulating Piston Rings 
End motor smoking, excess carbon and make motors run 
smoothly by returning surplus oil to the crankcase. Your 
garageman knows their value and will make installation. 


Dubl-Test Piston Rings 
Are quality Compression Rings. Each Hastings Ring is 
individually tested for roundness, size and inspected for 
flatness, thickness and tension. Manufactured for all 
motor vehicles, Also special complete sets for Fords. 
Oil Circulating Rings, each $.50 
Dubl-Test Rings, each, . , .$.25 


Hastings Real Glass Windows 
for all Ford Cars 
Fords old or new benefit by replacing rear 
curtain celluloid with Hastings Real Glass 
Windows. Keep out wind, dust and rain. 
Give clear vision, Easily put on. Over fj 
2,000,000 sold. Ask your accessory dealer. { 
Set of one or two $.80 
Look for name on frame. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING co. 
320 E. Mill St. Hastings, Mich. 


Bex DAN IANIANING! (SW) FAN IDN IAN IARI =| 


Rare Bargain! 


HENSOLDI 


GERMAN 


FREE TRIAL! 


HENSOLDT and MARESCHAL 
Prism Binoculars. MARESCHAL made 
by French Company famous since 1852 
for Binoculars. HENSOLDT made by M. 
HENSOLDT & SONS, Wetzlar, Germany. 
These Binoculars are used by leading Military 
and Naval forces of the world! 8-Power Mag- 
nification; superb lenses; brilliant illumina- 
tion; exquisite definition. Wide field of vision; individual eye-strength 
and width adjustments. Leather Case, neck and shoulder 23-50 
straps. List price $42. Our price (while limited quantity lasts) $ 


Lend WINGS To Your EYES! 
CONQUER DISTANCE! See Miles away! Observe people, ships, 
game, scenes, sports OF Finthedistance! Bringthem right to your 
feet! Open NEW Worlds—glorious vistas! Double the Thrill of 
Dashing Sports! An all-year round pleasure giving investment. Jn- 
dispensable for hunting, hiking, motoring, yachting, races, games, 
shut-ins, observation, bird and nature study, etc. 
é Send NO Money now! Pay 
Ouwr Ram NOTHING on. delivery. 
f 5 / ENJOY Binoculars for 10 
ad ¢ Days’ Trial Absolutely 
FREE! 
If pleased, you may pay on Budget Plan; 
$5.00 MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay bash. at end of 10 
DAYS, deduct $1.75 and send Check or $ 21: 75 
Money Order for $21.75 in FULL 
TLEMENT. — Otherwise return Hew. 
Order NOW! Limited Quantity! Don't miss this! 
Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on Delivery ! 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. _ | 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 
Largest Retailers of Binoculars in America. | 
Gentlemen:—Send_me the 8-POWER BINOCU- | 
LARS for 10 days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. 
O Hensoldt O Mareschal. Check preference. 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Name. 


Address 


Clip and mail this Adv. NOW. Please tell us something about 
yourself. We will appreciate and res pect the Een ason THANK 

YOU. E.P, 8-21-26 ' 
1 
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The Pan-American Union, maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics. Messrs. Albert 
Kelsey and Paul P. Cret, Architects 


Douglas 
iti 
at the Nation's Capital 


OR SEVENTEEN years, visitors by the thousands have been admiring the 
Bowe Fir room in the Pan-American Union Building at Washington, 
D.C. This masterpiece of architecture is intended to be a true expression 
of Pan-Americanism, containing specimens of the best in art and 
decoration of each of the twenty-one American republics. 

That Douglas Fir with its characteristic satin-figured, ‘‘born-in-the- 
wood’ pattern should have been chosen for all of the interior woodwork, 
paneling and doors of one of the reception rooms of this monumental 
structure is a tribute to the beauty of this West Coast wood. 

Douglas Fir is just as suitable for your own home as it is for famous 
public buildings. It is not only a decorative wood of rare beauty, but it 
is also a strong, stiff, light framing lumber and a weather-resisting 
exterior, sash, frame, siding, gutter and trim material of great durability. 
It is not apt to warp or check, because where exposed to the weather it 
is usually all heartwood. It holds nails and screws firmly and may be 
painted, varnished, stained, enameled or waxed to perfection. 

The lumbermen who manufacture Douglas Fir into useful form are con- 
serving your great forests so that Douglas Fir will always be available. 

Douglas Fir now has nation-wide distribution. It is easy for your 
architect and contractor to obtain Douglas Fir through your lumber yards 
in any size and shape required for home building or heavy construction. 

Mail this coupon or senda postcard for the new, free, illustrated treatise, 
“Durable Douglas Fir—America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.’’ This was 


written by a forester and gives interesting, authentic information about 
Douglas Fir. You should have this booklet before you build. Write today. 


Douglas Fir fe 


AMERICA'S PERMANENT Ary 
LUMBER SUPPLY ) 


WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU, 5562 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
“Durable Douglas Fir—America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.”’ 


Name. 
Street__ SS Sele Send 
for 
Plgceaeees - this 
Sa booklet 


Important West Coast Woods 


DOUGLAS FIR . WEST COAST HEMLOCK . WESTERN RED CEDAR . SITKA SPRUCE 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


I didn’t like Sidney, and I try to be 
friends with people. He looked so sad. 

“Listen, Mr. Burridge,’ I said nicely. 
“Tt’s all right about the ring. Don’t men- 
tion it any more.” 

“‘T will state it to you fairly and without 
prejudice,”’ said Mr. Burridge, putting his 
hand on my neck. “This black-hearted 
little ruffian here is under the name and 
alias of Peter Rook; and‘that jelly-faced 
outlaw over there goes under the title of 
George McMonigle. How I am so famil- 
iar and contemptible with them is because 
they come here every day for three weeks 
and eat up strong on my hospitality and 
I made some inquiries. I got witnesses.”’ 

Sidney takes the ring, puts it in his 
mouth and bites it. Then he throws it 
down and rings it on the table. But still he 
wasn’t positive, so he said to me, “‘If this is 
a real diamond ring, then you are guilty of 
malice aforethought for hypothecating it 
away from Mr. Burridge who stands yon- 
der. And there being two of you makes 
it conspiracy against the commonwealth. 
What have you to say why sentence 
oughtn’t to be denounced on you?”’ 

““Why, judge,” I said smilingly, ‘‘that is 
not a diamond, but a piece of a beer bottle.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said George heartily. ‘‘I 
paid two bits for it in the, Five-Ten-and- 
Twenty-five in Miami, cross my heart.” 

‘Then what do you go for selling it to 
this innocent bystander for ten dollars?” 
says Sidney, looking wicked. “‘I reward the 
ring to Mr. Burridge for damages, and 
sentence you both to two days in the 
lockup of Hatchee Township till I can make 
inquiries for who wants two hands to chip 
pines; when I will reserve sentence for 
your bad behavior. Forward, march!” he 
says, pulling on us the gun that chased 
Sherman from Atlanta to the sea. 

“Peter,” complained George as we 
marched out in military array, “what is 
this man going to do to me, Peter? Is he 
going to shoot me?” 

“That is going to be the first of my 
worries,’’ I said, shoving him where I would 
be right in the line of fire if that cannon 
went off and hit George. “Throw out your 
chest, you coward.” 

Perhaps you know, brother, that the 
native name for Hyandria was Snake Ridge. 
From all I hear, Florida is quite an old 
place—though these developers let on that 
they made it—and there were folks living 
there years and years ago. You can still see 
the settlement of Snake Hill a mile back in 
the hammock, and that’s where Sidney 
herded us and put us in his bastile. 

Walking is only so-so in those hammocks, 
or islands, as they call them. Owing to the 
fact that I was leading and couldn’t get my 
mind off worrying for fear Sidney would 
fall down and fire his cannon, I was always 
getting off the path where there was no 
walking at all. One of these bush ropes 
would give mea toss for a banana hole, and I 
would have to grab at something. Oh, my, 
once I just missed grabbing a pull-and- 
haul-back covered with worse than wire 
nails. 

One of those babies will take a swipe 
at you, and you can go home and claim 
you wrastled a good-sized tiger, right. And 
it’s a fact that if you want to take a dive 
in those woods, you'll be lucky to land ona 
nice, soft wild cat. You don’t see many 
snakes, though it is better to see them; 
but what I don’t tolerate are these scrunch- 
ers whose sport it is to slap you with their 
tails when you’re down. There is some 
nice scenery of gumbo-limbo trees and 
poison trees and toothache trees and mul- 
berries, but your mind isn’t on it when 
some grape vine is always grabbing your 
shin to throw you for a mess of punctures. 
Well, if the developers didn’t make some 
parts of Florida in the first, they are show- 
ing good taste in piling it up on one side 
and making it over with palms and cement 
sidewalks. It’s the place for people that 
like to take trips in the country, eh, brother? 


\ 


\ 
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When we came out in a clearing and 
the city of Snake Hill, I got very sore 
turned to Sidney and said, ‘If you wil 
down that cannon or let George hold 
will poke you in the nose, you big 
knocker. Where do you get off, m 
laws and being a constable and a j 
when nobody lives here but you?” 

You’d get peevish yourself, bro 
There were only four little shanties wi 
even glass windows, and nobody in t¢ 
But Sidney said to never mind, an 
would give us a chance to make a fine. 
in and boom the city if we weren’t ne 
in the turpentine camp. And if youas 
I think he was nothing more than 
naper. 

He put us in what he said was the 
bastile, but I guess I knew a smokeh 
even if it was the first time I was as} 
crawl into one by the owner. It was 
feet high and ten feet square and built 
concrete blocks, with a fireplace and ¢ 
floor, and it was all black inside, inel 
a party who was sitting in a corner; but 
was a colored fellow and didn’t 
Sidney slammed the little iron door o 
saying he would go and fetch the pap 

That colored fellow wasn’t bright. 
could get out of him about our pros 
was: “‘I don’t know, sah, but this might 
bad man. I was crassing acrass down ya 
der at the crassing, and he done cote 
and said he would get a reward for 
head.” a 

I examined his head by the light of a 
match, and consoled him with telling } 
it was certainly a mistake, and any 
would be.a sucker for offering a rew 
it unless he had.a good hat on. Th 
ney came back and took the scuttle o! 
roof and let in daylight. His basti 
built into the side of Snake Hill. § 
Hill, brother, is a hundred feet high, 
seale of two feet to the inch, and is sa 
have been discovered by Ponce de 
himself while looking for a stump to 
and it gives a view for thousands of r 
but mostly up. From what I hear, th 
to be one of these astronomical obser 
ries built on it to watch eclipses of the 
which are a great rarity North but ha 
in Florida every night in the week. 
I was saying, Sidney took off the seuttl 
then he came in the iron door. 

He gave us drill, saying, ‘Atte 
that means stand up—right face! Leftia 
Forward, march! Halt! Right face! 
I'll get you yet, I reckon.” 

He had an armful of posters wi 
and he kept shuffling them and com 
them with us, and he looked at one 
pictures and says, “Huh, the 
Twins. Are you-all twins?” 

“You mean both of us, sir, or only 
said George, nervous. ‘‘Of if you mea 
and the coon, I never seen that man 
cross my heart.” 

““Where was you-all born?” he a 
trying another. ‘‘If native-born, was 
parents born here ahead of you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, they were both bor 
of me,’’ said George. “‘I could be 
that if you will let me ask Peter.” 

“How tall are you in your stocking 

. . Shucks, he don’t wear no § 
ings. . . . Do you use drugs?” 

“Only cod-liver oil, sir,” said Ge 

“ Any birthmarks?” ; 

“Must I tell, Peter?” said 
“Though I’m sure he has a perfect 
ask. Nothing but bird shot, sir, | 
Peter and I were changing our undert 
one day in South Carolina. If you 
me explain ——” - i 

“You’ll get a chance to explain 
Sidney, flapping one of his poste 
George. “I knowed you, Ghost Mo 
the identical minute I clapped eyes on 
but I wanted I should be sure. 
thousand dollars reward, dead or 2 

“Hello,” I said, backing awa, 
George. ‘Is he Ghost Morgan, the fam 

(Continued on Page 161) ) 
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lectric Refrigeration at 
— Its Best 


(At Right) 
Absopure Frigerator De Luxe A-6 


The Absopure Frigerator DeLuxe line 
includes the finest cabinet work that 
can be built, full porcelain lined, cork 
insulated, Duco finish. Sizes from 6 to 
16 cubic feet food capacity. 


The Absopure Frigerator 
Metal Cabinet line is made 
in capacities of 5,7 and 9cu- 
bic feet food space, priced 
from$245 up, f.o. b. Detroit. 


Its Simplicity the High Mark 
of Reliability and Economy 


The Product of More Than 25 Years of 
Practical Refrigeration Experience 


Seer 


The M-5-2 setsan altogether newstand- 
ard in metal cabinets. Scientific de- 
sign, fine materials, nickeled fixtures, 
- rounded corners, Duco finish, $245 
« f. o. b. Detroit. 


Its new and brilliant advantages of econ- 
omy and reliability are combined with a 
price, quality and value exclusive to the 
simplicity of this design. 


These conspicuous advancements repre- 
sent the knowledge, technical skill and 
practical experience of more than 25 years 
of refrigeration leadership, by authorities 
of world recognition in scientific circles. 


The Absopure Frigerator is completely 
automatic. It is so quiet running and free 
of service requirements that for months on 
end owners are scarcely conscious of it as 
a machine at all. 


For a low first payment, and terms to suit 
your convenience, you can enjoy the utility 
and dependable service of the Absopure 
Frigerator in your present ice box or in any 
of the beautiful cabinet models of the Ab- 
sopure line. You pay almost as you would 
for ice. And you add to the equipment of 
your home a convenience of daily and con- 
tinuous usefulness, and of good housekeep- 
ing pride. 


You have positive refrigeration at all 
times. Food and health are protected. A 
plentiful supply of ice cubes is always 
ready, and scores of desserts are quickly 
prepared without trouble or muss. 


THE 


The mechan- 
ical unit may 
be installed 
in the base- 
ment or other 
out of the 
a way place 


P GaeRAALDO RE 


A full line for Homes—Apartments—Florists—Ice Cream Dispensers—Stores—Delicatessens 


Some Valuable Dealer Franchises Are Open—Write or Wire 


| 185% To Fit Your 
PresentIce Box 
Price f,0.b. Detroit GENERAL NECESSITIES CORPORATION 


me. 4 DETROIT, MICHIGAN a 


Absopure Frigerator Division of 
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ae Boyce Moto Meter 
can not be confused 
with other instruments on 
the crowded dashboard. 
You need not avert your 
eyes from the road even 
momentarily. At any al- 
titude, over any highway, 
it signals in advance of the 
dangers of overheating — 
which mean expensive 
repair bills. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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CANT FAIL TO SEE I 


August 21, 1926 


Moto Meter is not merely 
a radiator ornament of the 
moment, manufacturers 
who care for the future 
welfare of their motors 
use it as regular equip- 
ment. To them and ro 
careful owners it is the 
mark of the driver whois 
kind to his motor. 


v 7 Y Y 


In 12 years, the would | 
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Today nearly half the 
cars in America are pro- 
tected by the Boyce Moto 
Meter—on the radiator cap 


demand for Boyce M 
Meters has necessitated 
five foreign factories in 
addition to the American 
plants. Dealers every- 


dir ectly in the line of driving Standard Model where represent the Boyce 
vision. Itis always depend- Ten Dollars Moto. Meter. Them will 
able. It requires no ad-- _ navi. Seta yan 
. Th , P= WE Cae ee ee Sa SNOW you a variety | 
justment. ere 18S no Yi Ra . NOTE: We also manufacture Boyce ie Nara ae r models for any type ofa 
upkeep. It outlives /@jqgiibaiealy) Soe cr so" scree a vo and Navy |} —- ce, a “4 
} : J/} aeroplanes. ever type of heat indicator you prefer, you 4) —— —at 
any Car. \ SS PE can obtain it vin etn Has Moto Meter. y i Varlous esigns ale 
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different prices — $3. 50 
Because the Boyce | 


to $15.00. 


il 
WML 


\ 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name ''Moto Meter’ is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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adit that skipped out of Atlanta? This is 
news tome, judge. Keep away from me, 
u blackguard!”’ 
And I took refuge with Sidney and had a 
»p at his poster. There was a front eleva- 
n and side view of the bandit that all the 
mtry was talking about, and he was a 
speptic party who could have done a 
an dive through one leg of George’s 
its. 
‘Not fallen away any, has he?”’ I said. 
*Cod-liver oil,” said Sidney. ‘‘That gave 
the clew. Been disguising. Looks like 
1, don’t it, you?”’ 
‘Wonderful likeness,’’ I said. ‘‘ What’s 
doing down here in the Glades?”’ 
‘Hiding from justice,’ said Sidney. 
hey all run in here to hide in the saw 
ss, so the authorities keep all us officers 
ormed of escapes. Reckon he won’t 
ape from this lockup. I’ll just run over 
‘Hyandria and send a telegram for the 
lerals to come and bring that reward.” 
ind he goes out, and we hear him snap- 
g locks and shoving bars. 
‘Dry up,’ I said to George. “‘Any break 
_ good one, you numskull: We want to 
before a regular Florida court where we 
get our rights, the same as anywheres.”’ 
Yeah, six months on a road gang,”’ he 
L. 

What for?” I said. ‘All you'll be 
rged with is breaking jail and robbing 
killing, and they don’t put guys on a 
1 gang for that.” 
nd we are sitting there and figuring to 
je the laugh on Sidney, when I hear a 
ad that makes me prick up my ears and 
+a shiver, because it makes my blood 
cold. And I turned to George, and said, 
owever, and at the same time, if you are 
jid guilty I will wash my hands of you, 
you cannot expect me to be friends. 
finwhile, it is no more than right to sus- 
sd my opinion of you until you got a fair 
il, so do me a favor and keep your dis- 
ie and don’t let on to know me.” 
‘ecause what I have heard is the voice of 
mob. Twice or maybe more in my life 
jiwe had to take it on the run, with the 
¥1 people snatching at my shirt tail, and 
Te I do not think there is any crowd that 
4 catch me when they are handicapped 
ii carrying a rope, I would rather retire 
nefeated and let others have the glory. 
hear the bolts moving, and the door 
9; open and Sidney yells, ‘Here they 
de yonder! They done followed me from 
Andria. Come out, quick, for your life!”’ 
‘Go on, George,” I said. “Don’t mind 
% Vl be all right here.” 
‘he colored fellow and I pushed and 
wey pulled, and we got George into the 
pi, when Sidney collared him and ran 
ito the road in. But they were too late. 
T head of the mob came into sight, and 
iw ‘I saw the women with them I knew 
ite would be cruel doings. This Ghost 
figan had the reputation for being a bad 
dr and a caveman with women, and he 
aicrippled four wives in his time, includ- 
Buis own; and let me tell you, brother, 
1 women forget themselves and run 
a mob they are she-wolves. 
‘Gorge was never a great racer. He 
‘acled fastest on freight cars, to my expe- 
@:e of him. Sidney turned to get back 
Jie bastile, and George climbed on his 
4, feeling faint, and Sidney could not 
1 ae any speed on account of falling down. 
@) the mob swarmed over them until I 
dIn’t see them, and being that I. could 
Mhelp George any I pulled in my head 
the door with it, and got the colored 
w to help me hold the knob. But I 
oul hear those yells out there, and the 
@> screams of the women. 
le next thing, the door is pulled open, 
acl wondered if they wanted the colored 
“iv, and asked him to please go see, but 
/us only George coming in, and what a 
the was. I got a flash of Sidney holding 
Enob off with his cannon and slamming 
eloor shut, and then I lit a match and 
1 George if he had a last message. He 
‘ying on the floor with his stomach ris- 
Bind falling rapidly; he was rolled in 
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sand burs and poor-man’s-plasters and his | 
clothes were torn to ribbons. 

“Does. it hurt bad, George?” I said, 
touching a long red welt on his face. 

“Not that, Peter,”’ he whispered feebly. 
““That’s only where the lady kissed me.” 

“With a brick?” I asked. “‘But what is 
this, George? You got a dreadful enlarge- 
ment of the heart.” He was all swelled up 
under his coat. 

He put up his hand, slowly and weakly, 
and fetched out from under his coat a gooey 
brown mass as big as a hat. ‘It is a choco- 
late layer cake, Peter,’ he whispered. “I 
remember somebody asking me did’I like 
eake, Peter, would you mind reaching 
down my back and taking out that bunch of 
posies? I think it is roses from the thorns. 
Peter, you won’t let anybody come in here 
and kiss me, will you?”’ 

“Why, you fat snoozer,” I said, morti- 
fied. ‘‘Get up out of that or I’ll swing on 
you myself.” 

“Allright for you, Peter,’’ he said, sitting 
up and taking his cake on his lap. “Just for 
that, we are not friends, Peter. You can 
blow out that match if you don’t want to 
watch me eat this, Peter. No, keep your 
distance.” 

And we could hear him masticating away 
like a cow with its head in a bin. 

The mob had to go away to catch the 
bus back to Miami or wherever, and Sidney 
looked in to count us, and then he locked 
up and I guess he went home. He had put 
us in the bastile at one o’clock in the after- 
noon and the mob went home at half-past 
three, and we lay there until one o’clock on 
the following morning by my watch. 

I heard some creature prowling around 
the house and trying the door and then the 
scuttle in the roof, and then it went away 
for half an hour, and when it came back it 
lifted off the scuttle, and I saw a man’s head 
against the starlight. 

The man said, “‘S-st, down below!”’ 

I said, ‘‘What do you want, disturbing 
people this time of night?” 

He said, “‘A friend. Catch hold and 
climb up.’”’ And I jumped and yelled when 
something wriggly fell on me, :-but it was 
only aropeend. I grabbed it and swarmed 
up and threw a leg over the edge, when I 
saw a man on the tiled roof, and he said, 
“Why, you are only a little fellow. I want 
Ghost Morgan.” And he put his heel in my 
chest and down I fell again in the bastile. 

I said, then, to George, ‘“‘Listen, you big 
cake-eater, and wake up. I have arranged 
for you to escape the penalty of your crimes, 
so slip this rope under your ears and we 
will get you out. And do not forget and 
leave me here, will you, George? . I always 
thought a lot of you, George.”’ 

So I put him in the bight, and got down 
on my hands and knees, and he stood on my 
back, and then on the colored fellow’s head, 
and with pushing and pulling we got him 
out on the roof: After he gave the man an 
argument, and admitted he was Ghost 
Morgan, the man let me come up too. We 
wanted to pull up the colored fellow, but he 
said if we would not take him with us he 
would rather we would put on the scuttle 
again and he would not be caught by a 
booger. I do not know what a booger is, 
except that it catches colored fellows. 

The man leads us across the clearing and 
down the path to the road, and there is a 
car waiting with lights doused, and we piled 
in and opened her up for the East Coast. 

I said to the man, “‘Pal, how did you 
learn we are in the bastile?”’ 

He said, ‘‘Why, the evening papers are 
full of it and they are getting a quarter 
apiece. Joe Burridge charters all the taxis 
in Miami for a lecture tour and fish fry to- 
morrow and to see the famous bandit in the 
toils and he blows around Flagler Street 
that he got the biggest card ever brought 
by any development to the American trop- 
ics.. Christmas-by-the-Sea offers him an 
ex-king for the Ghost, and forty dollars to 
sweeten, but he won’t deal.” 

I figured shrewdly that he is a member of 
Ghost Morgan’s mob, and I said, to show 
him he was in fast company, ‘‘Pal, can’t 
we fix for some excitement before hitting 
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the hay tonight? Ghost Morgan here is 
fretting for work. How would it be if we 
went in Miami and robbed some poor 
boxes?”’ 

He said, “Is that how you are gaited? 
You make another crack like that and I 
will smack you. It is getting so nowadays 
that the only place you are sure to find peo- 
ple observing the laws is in jail, but if I am 
deceived in you I will pop you back in the 
cooler.” 

He brought us to a Moorish blockhouse 
between Hialeah and Lemon City, near 
Miami, and put us in a room with bars on 
the window. All these Moorish houses 
have bars on the window, and that is so the 
people can’t put their heads out in the sum- 
mertime and get drowned. It rains down 
here, brother. Over near Tarpon Springs, 
what I hear, they got to fence against these 
Greek sponge divers because they will come 
walking up out of the ocean when there is 


- a shower on and go trampling around and 


picking people’s mush melons. Well, any- 
way, he puts us in this room, and he says, 
“T suppose you like to sleep with your door 
locked,” and he locks it and goes away. 

I said to George, ‘Ghost Morgan, I sup- 
pose you will be doing your stuff of making 
a mysterious escape, so you will not mind 
if I have the bed.” And I climbed into the 
hay and corked off. 

In the morning the man gave us ham 
and eggs, and said, “‘My name is Betlow, 
and I am handling public relations for the 
ten-million-dollar development of Saurian 
Parkways. I suppose you don’t care what 
development you work for?”’ 

He was talking to George, and I said, 
“Just a minute. I am his manager because 
he is just a great big boy. What is your 
proposition?” 

He said, “Saurian Parkways needs a good 
resident attraction, and that is why I took 
you out of Joe Burridge’s cooler. We are 
opening our first big predevelopment sale 
tomorrow noon, and we want to get the 
investors out there. Say the word, and I 
will have a very comfortable jail ready for 
you in twenty-four hours, with hot and 
cold water, hardwood floors, tiled bath and 
kitchen and a nice view of the proposed 
golf links and country club. I will have you 
arrested and put in there. I will pay your 
lawyer’s fees and will guarantee that the 
Federal authorities will not be able to get 
you away from us inside of amonth. Well, 
you got to go to jail somewheres, don’t you? 
So what are your terms for playing Saurian 
Parkways for a month, and we will pay for 
habeas corpus and fighting extradition?”’ 

“We will want fifty dollars and training 
expenses,” I said. 

.“Training expenses?”’ 

“Sure, training expenses. We got to go 
there on a train, don’t we? Or is this one of 
those developments where you got to go on 
stilts?” 

“You mean transportation,” he said. 
“Well, that is very reasonable.” 

““And in the second place,’’ I said, ‘“‘we 
are not going to a jail anywheres. We will 
go out to your place and show ourselves, if 
you will guarantee us training expenses 
both ways, but we will not stop overnight, 
and thank you for your hospitality.” 

“Ts that so?”’ he says. ‘‘Let me tell you 
I have this thing all figured out, and if I 
will let out one squawk you will go to a 
Dade County cooler for nothing, and I am 
not letting such bandits loose.” 

‘*Go on and squawk, and see what it gets 
you,’ I said. 

Well, he fought and argued and offered 
us a thousand dollars if we would please go 
to his jail, but I know how it is in jails; you 
got to check all your valuables at the desk 
when you go in. 

So he said, finally, ‘Well, I trust I am 
among two gentlemen, and if you will give 
me a word of honor you will make a per- 
sonal appearance at Saurian Parkways, I 
will bill you for the one show only. Here is 
an old book of cross-word puzzles with all 
the answers wrote in pencil, and you can 
sharpen your wits on it while I step out to 
arrange the publicity. One ring will bring 
the butler.” 
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A perfect patch 


Makes 


cracked walls 
look like new 


Via you fill a crack or hole with 
Rutland Patching Plaster, you can 
paint or paper over it without shellack- 
ing. The patch will not ‘‘spot through.”’ 

You can do such a perfect job that 
the wall looks as good as new, and the 
patch is as lasting as the wall itself. 
It will not crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. It will not 
shrink as plaster 
of paris shrinks. 

Rutland Patching 
Plaster is easy to use. 
Comes in handy car- 
tons, ready to use. Just 
add water and apply. 

Paint, wall-paper, 
and hardware stores 
sell it. If your dealer 
hasn't it, mail coupon 
for 2/4 lb. carton. Pay 
the postman 30 cents 
plus postage. Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., Dept. 
B16, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 


Other Uses 


—— 


Mending stucco 
or cement walls 
Pointing brick 
work 
As a mortar to | 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 


etn a ap a a aera al 


Dept. B16, Rutland, Vermont. 


| Ree me W Ib. carton of Rutland Patching | 
aster. 

| ING@rie Wariner atest neieeren ctr cia tacs Gor te stoke ol etnias | 

| Addtessig cee rae ati oe ace ate ae ce | 

| My dealer’s MAME Htc \si sie sels ane et | 


Go SIGN OWNERS 


The way an electric sign is MANAGED 
is for all the world to see. Replace ordinary 
switch with 10-Day TORK CLOCK. 
Turns lights ON & OFF regularly at times 
set. No attendance needed, No waste, $20 
and up. Stocked in Io0 cities. 
Write for **SIGN LOGIC,” 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


Save money by demanding ‘‘Music for the Mil- 
lion” and ‘‘De-Luxe’”’ collections of standard music 
for piano, violin, saxophone, ukulele, etc. All good 
music stores carry them. Illustrated catalog free. 
Dealers, write for tested sales plan. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. 
ACCOUNTANT 


ExecutiveAccountantsand C, P.A.’searn $3,000 to$10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them, Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants inthe 
United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time forC. P.A.ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A. M., C.P. A., anda large staff of C. P. A.’s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. Write for free book, ‘‘Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays.'’ LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
871-HA, Chicago. The World’s Largest Business Training Institution, 
CARBON PAPERS 22 RIBBONS 


Columns SOLD *n,SHIPPED CONSUMERS DIRECT 


REE—Pat’d Typewriter Erasing Shield (Retails 
50c.). If youallow us to quoteand submit sam- 
ples. No obligation. (Use business letterheads. ) 


COLUMBIA CARBON CO, DAYTON.OHIO Since 
i903. 


1140 Broadway 
New York City 


CARBON PAPER HEADQUARTERS 
Pacific Coast Address, 406 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


YOU 


can make money now selling our dis- 
tinctive line of Personal Christmas 
Cards. Striking designs. Special 
process. Large commissions. Selling outfit free. 

Wetmore,,Janes & Sugden, 4 Commercial St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Sjamous FANDANGO Cluto 
SEAT COVERS 


THE SATURDAY 


Pat. Applied For 


Protect and Beautify Your Car 


With These Cool and Perfect fitting Seat Covers 


NOW at trifling cost you can add years of lasting 
beauty and service to your car. 
Handsome Famous Fandango Auto Seat Covers will 
keep new cars new, make old cars look new and 
greatly enhance resale value of both. They end 
soiled, spotted, worn, germ-laden car upholstery. 
Add Beauty to Your Car 
Famous Fandango Seat Covers are made of beauti- 
fully Striped seat cover materials in various color 
tones. Each set is carefully designed and cut to fit 
your particular car perfectly. The wearing edges 
are beautified and re-enforced with blue, gray or 
brown Spanish art leather, harmonizing with the 
cover material, These colors go harmoniously with 
the interior of your car. 


Easy to Attach 
Famous Fandango Seat Covers ate easy to attach. 
Snap fasteners are provided so that they can be 
quickly put on or taken oft. No sewing neces- 
sary. Special fasteners provided for steel bodies. 
Why pay $50 to $75 for seat covers when these 
beautiful covers cost only $14.50? Or your dealer 
will attach them complete, $19.50. 


Guaranteed Fit, Material and Workmanship 


Only carefully. selected materials and the most 
careful workmanship go into Famous Fandango 
Auto Seat Covers. Each set consists of covers for 
seats, backs, side panels and arm rests and door 
covers with large pockets. Back of front seat is 
covered right down to the floor of car, protecting 
against the feet of occuparits inback of car. Famous 
Fandango Seat Covers ‘fit perfeétly and are easy to 
detach. Complete instructions come in each box. 
Ask your dealer or department Store to show you these 
beautiful covers. Or order direct from us. Read cou- 
pon carefully then fill it out. We will ship your 
order promptly. Send no money. 
{ DEALERS: Certain territories are Still open for dealers k 


and department Stores. Write at once for information 
about these nationally advertised Auto Seat Covers. 


Durant Morocover Co.,, Inc. 
200 Sixth Avenue, Dept. K, New York City 
3———_———————-SEND NO MONEY-MAIL COUPON NOW——————-¥ 


DURANT MOTOCOVER CO., Inc., 200 Sixth Ave., Dept. K., New York: Please send me one set of 
Famous Fandango Auto Seat Covers express prepaid, subject to examination. ' If satisfied I will pay expressman 


price of covers only, NOTE: Write plainly. Master 
Name of car_________—_ Year of car_ a Seda 
Your name rae 
Aga Goth 2s oe ee ig 4 Cylinders 


JOODE 


Made for 


COACHES SEDANS 
COUPES BROUGHAMS 
4 or 5 Passenger Cars $14.50 complete 
7 Passenger Cars 18,50 complete 
1924, 1925, 1926 models— 
BUICK HUPMOBILE, 


CADILLAC NASH » AJAX 
CHANDLER JORDAN 8-’26-Sedan 
CHEVROLET MAXWELL 
CLEVELAND OAKLAND 
CHRYSLER OLDSMOBILE 

DODGE OVERLAND 
ESSEX, FLINT PONTIAC 
JEWETT PEERLESS 6-80 
HUDSON _ PAIGE (1926) Sedan 
MOON and EO, STAR 
Gaya (1926) _ STUDEBAKER 
CKARD WILLYS-KNIGHT 


ee ee and Roadsters $6.75 
Tudors, Sedans, Touring Cars 9.95 


~ Important Reasons 
Why You Should Buy 
Famous Fandango Seat Covers 


—The handsome Striped 
1 Beauty seat cover materials and 


harmonizing art leather trim add 
beauty to the interior of any car. 


—Greasy hands, 
2 Protection ec aetocl 


dirthave no terrors fee a car protected 
with these seat covers. 


3 Higher Resale Value 


—Usually the condition of the interior 
of cars determines their resale value, 
Famous Fandango Seat Covers keep 
upholstery new and clean. 


—Your health and your 
4 Sanitary children’s health are 


endangered by germ- Been iene 
Fandango Coverscan easily be cleaned 
and snapped on again. 


6 Cylinders OC Blue leatherette trim 
8 Cylinders 1 Brown leatherette trim 
2 door 14 door © Coupe 

4 Passenger Coach Material 
5 Passenger . O Brougham DO Light 
7 Passenger Sedan O Dark 
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After he was gone, we rang the bell and 
ordered two plugs of tobacco and a dol- 
lar’s worth of pennies, and asked the butler 
if he would make a third hand at odds and 
evens. He said he could not open the door, 
but we could call and shove pennies under 
the door as the luck ebbed and flowed. We 
played him an hour and had a wonderful 
run, so that he had to stop at last and say 
he did not doubt our word, but he would 
have to get an advance from the master to 
go on playing and all he had had was just 
that fourteen dollars. We called him later 
in the day and lent him a dime to get us the 
afternoon papers, and when he shoved them 
under the door we lay on the bed and 
caught up with the doings in the great out- 
doors. 

When what hits me between the eyes but 
this headline: 


GHost MorGAN FLOoUTS PoLICE— WILL 
APPEAR AT SAURIAN PARKWAYS 


I give a look at George, who is buried in 
his newspaper, and I read on where it said: 


international bandit and desperado, 
whose escape from the Snake Hill jail has once 
again nonplused the authorities, has commit- 
ted another piece of unparalleled  effrontery. 
Early in the forenoon today scrawled messages 
were delivered to local newspaper offices pur- 
porting to be from this brazen criminal. These 
messages have been scrutinized by Lily Bolero, 
the world-famous handwriting expert who is 
giving daily lectures on her art at Orange Moun- 
tains, and she is morally certain that they are 
in the handwriting of Ghost Morgan himself. 
The only lingering doubt, she says cautiously, 
is caused by the fact that she has never seen 
any samples of Ghost Morgan’s writing except 
these. The messages read as follows: 


“Reading your valuable paper this morning, 
the thought occurs to me that anybody is a 
dope to go around holding people up with a 
revolver when he can get a nice piece of real 
estate instead. One good investment is better 
than a life of crime, so I will take a flyer. The 
sweetest thing I see is that predevelopment sale 
at Saurian Parkways tomorrow, and when the 
auctioneer picks up his gavel he can look for 
me, for I'll be there. 

“EITHELRED (GHOST) MORGAN.” 


The authorities say they will be all set for 
him, and if the Ghost walks at Saurian Park- 
ways tomorrow he will keep going, right back 
to Atlanta. Citizens will be present also who 
saw the Ghost at Snake Hill, and he will be 
identified promptly if he tries ‘this piece of im- 
pudent bravado. 


“George!” I said. ‘I mean ‘Ghost 
Morgan’!”’ } 

“T read it, Peter,’ he says, going to ery. 
“That is what we get for not being strictly 
honest. It is all your fault, Peter. Why, it 
is worth nearly three thousand dollars.” 

“Don’t be a little piggy,” I said to him. 
“We'll get into the big money when we 
have built up the trade. What’s the matter 
with you, George? It is attractions like 
you, demanding all the profit before appear- 
ing, that are going to put real estate on the 
bum. Three thousand dollars—say, fifty 
dollars is enough and plenty for you.” 

“Yes, but I will not: get even that,” he 
said. “No, I will not get a cent of it.’ 

“Since when are you a mind reader?” I 
said, but he had startled me. ‘‘ Well, the 
manager got to get his, but I am open to a 
proposition, if you don’t want it all in cash. 
How about 10 per cent in cash, and the bal- 
ance in one, two or three years?” 

“T ought to get the whole three thousend 
dollars, because that is what the ring is 
worth, Peter,’’ he says.. And then I see that 
he is not reading the same paper, but one 
that says: 


RING WoRTH THOUSANDS FOUND IN 
HYANDRIA FISH 


And I see where friend Burridge has also 
been blowing himself to a free spread, men- 
tioning Hyandria for local color, and he has 
dug up and dusted off an expert too. This 
expert is a famous laminary named Moe 
Monheimer, and he is lecturing for the Blue 
Clay Mining Company which is selling 
stock in a plan to find diamonds in the 
Glades, but he stops to squint through 
Burridge’s gem and announces that it is 
worth about ‘three grand and that it was 
found right where he predicted diamonds. 
And before you think that Moe was fibbing 
you want to tot up the advertising Bur- 
ridge got out of it. Why, say, brother, that 


\ 


ished but building the tank on top. 


his spiel, and then he says, ‘‘I he 
the honor and privilege to offer ] 
Subdivision I for Saurian Parkwa 


‘thousand dollars to start it?’ 


‘out here just for the trip, if you 
Four hundred dollars once, four hu 


across the way. He pops up his 1 


auctioneer. 


stuff so I was proud and glad. 4 ia 


Hyandria fish got in every newspaper in th 
country, and ran as.a serial in the Florj 
papers, and every time George reads , 
chapter of it he moans and gives me a har 
look. 
Well, Betlow comes back and we g0 n 
executive session to figure out how Ge 
will do his stuff of vanishing from Sau 
Parkways after he has made his perso 
appearance; for I do not wish to trust 
gether to George’s cunning, although h 
got a great reputation now for a slip 
customer. So we cook up a job, and gi 
next morning and hoist George to thet 
the new water tower at Saurian Par 
which is twenty miles out on the M 
branch canal. 
. As you know, brother, the water ta 
the classy developments are not put 1 
stilts, when they would be an eyesore 
are built like lighthouses and obse 
towers, and walled with stucco all aro 
and very handsome. This one is a bi 
is sixty or seventy feet high, and is : 


and I get George up to the top with t 
hoist, and then I wait in the base 
tower to keep people out except on bu 
ness, and there is no business exce 
grand predevelopment sale that day. 
‘Being bandits now, George and 
red bandannas tied on our heads a 
sashes, and I have a bag ‘of Spanish 
under my sash to make me look pros 
too. ; 
Well, the big sale comes “offs and 
thousand people come out on the 
yacht cruise and bus tour to see if 
Morgan will make good his blow, 
just another one of these coffee cool 
sale is coming off just across the ca 
the water tower and the auctioneer 
is on the yacht landing. ~2 
He gets up under his umbrella an 


own price, and can I get a bid of 


A patron says, “Sixty dollars!” 
“Tt’s an offer anyways,’ said | 
tioneer, ‘‘and it’s none of my fune 
who'll give me the second bid, when 
sell or lose my license? Do ear | 
body says a thousand?” 
“Seventy-five!”’ said another 
Well, he argues where they are 
and he gets the bidding up to fo 
dred dollars, and he says, ‘‘ Well, | 


dollars twice! Going! For the 
last time, four hundred dollars, a q { 
is 9 


Then George speaks from the 


and shouts, “‘Five hundred!” 
““Sold!”’ says the auctioneer, t' 
neck as if looking for rain: ‘‘ Where 
“Up there on the tower!” peep 
pointing. 
‘““What’s the name, please? sale 


“Ghost Morgan!”’ says George, d loi 


“That’s him!’’ they holler. 
“TLook—up there!” - he 
“Make way there!”? shouts the 
unlimbering their artillery and pus 
the yacht landing to try and get ac 
canal. 
George waves to the populace, and clay 
his hands together in front of him and ¢ 
a nose dive down inside the tower 
everybody thinks he is shooting dow 
sixty or seventy feet. But he d 
shoot more than three feet when he 
on the platform inside out of sight, butev re 
so he cracked off yards of stueco. =~ 
And right away I open the door at 
bottom and come busting out, but dustin 
myself off after that breath-bereaving | 
death-defying jump, if they will on 
lieve it, and I hop in Betlow’s flivver, W! 
he: has lent us as a hostage for our! 
dollars, and I go shooting away oD 
sawdust road that points for Snake Cre 
Canal. (Continued on Page 165) — 
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- 1570 out of 2034 Craftsmen of America 
: one Razor— Gillette 


THESE builders of our American 
civilization are men of muscle and 
of courage. And more!... they are 
men of real thought. They know 
what they want ... and set about 
to get it. The astonishing per- 
centage (74 in every 100) in com- 

plete accord on the razor question 
thus forms most convincing proof 
that, based on the perfection of its 

_ shaving service, Gillette preeminence 

_ is an accomplished fact! 

ae Whether sou have a beard “like wire” or as 

PERFECT even you cen "Three Racoons” 

_ =a new shaving booklet just published ina new 


edition. A postcard request and we'll gladly 
send you a copy with our compliments. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


$5 to $75 


The Tuckaway 


In Gold Plate, $6: 
In Silver Plate, $5. 


‘The New Improved 


) 
‘ 


Pieter OE ACTS ORY, eile 
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E’Sa guide to keep the feet, or the wheels, 

of strangers on the right road. He’s a 
safety valve for the too exuberant spirits of the 
motorist who mistakes a fine stretch of State 
road for a measured course at Ormond Beach. 
He’s the managing director of big business 
when some important event brings thousands 
of cars to a focal point, jamming the arteries 
of traffic, imperilling person and property. 


And he’s the guardian of those who dwell in 
remote places, isolated from all neighbors, 
virtually at the mercy of the predatory 
prowler. 


This last, indeed, is the trooper’s reason for 
being. The New York State Police force owes 
its existence directly to one vicious, cold- 


SMIT 


SPRINGFIELD, 


CU caren ae 


SAFETY rides the trail 
with the gray clad trooper 


blooded murder. How many similar atroci- 
ties the organization has prevented can 
never be told. 


The trooper is physically perfect. Mentally 
alert. Cool and courageous. Imbued with a 
spirit that recognizes no obstacle to the per- 
formance of his duty. And he’s armed—pre- 
pared for any emergency. He epitomizes 
everything one could ask for in the way of 
protection. 


Such protection spells safety. But you can’t 
keep a trooper at your bedside. You can’t 
debate with an armed thug. Five miles or 
five minutes may be the margin between 
life and death. If sudden peril looms at night, 
what can you do? : 4 


e 
Revolver Manufacturer 


ESSON 


MASS.,U.S.A. 


effective instrument in the 


promotion of law and order. It is an invaluable factor in the 
conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of security 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

Vell, that was that, and it went over big, 
the papers gave our act a fine hand. A 
2k later we played a return, using this 
e the three hundred feet of new clay 
ink sewer that was joined up but not 
‘king, and George gave his ery and 
eezed in one end and I came lamming 
the other. It was a good thing they 
n’t clock us in their excitement that 
e, or George would have gone down in 
cory for galloping down that three hun- 
d feet in four and a fifth seconds. 
teorge thinks pretty well of himself, and 
says, “‘I guess this fellow Houdidi, the 
ld-famous magician, ain’t got such a 
ch on me, hey, Peter! I am working in 
mind to solve his feat where he gets 
deuffed and nailed in a barrel of tar and 
ywn in the river. Up to the point where 
barrel gets thrown in the river it is easy 
I ean do it, but how does he get out? 
that’s harder.” 
Well, we can try it, George,’’ I said. 
iy, that will be a wow, if you do it. It 
‘ get us credit.” 

It will get you credit, you mean,’ he 
il, grouching. “‘I got to do the clever 
jk, but you are always the fellow that 
lips out and gets the credit.. If I would 
around and practice my art.by myself 
jould get lots more money and the credit 
3. And I would not have lost my three- 
asand-dollar ring. I got that against 
, Peter.” 

‘his consultation comes off at Hialeah 
}re we are taking in the jai alai and 
ying for a new chum to tout, when what 
pens but up steps Joe Burridge of Hyan- 
t. He is delighted to see us, and he puts 
| both hands and takes us by the necks. 
e says, ‘Aha! Will you come back to 
findria quietly, or will I call a cop?” 
‘says, ‘‘Lay off us, you blackmailer. If 
twill go to Hyandria it will be strictly on 
tiness. Don’t you know we are attrac- 
(s now?” 

| ‘e says, ‘I read about you in the news- 
gers. What is your price?” 

‘says, “Six hundred bucks.” 

‘e says, ‘‘For that money I can get the 
evyweight champion to come and de- 
yr his famous demonstration of peace. I 
a get the latest daughter of the Czar for 
i; much amonth. Not but what I know 
’re good. Five hundred is my top, and 
can take it or leave it.” 

Wenever took that much yet,’ I argued. 
Or left it either,” said George. “No, 
ton’t dry up, Peter. Who is the attrac- 
i, you or me? The five hundred got to 
siven to me this time, or I won’t play.” 
Will you stop squabbling before the 
‘omers?”’ I said. “‘All right, and you 


e to George respectfully. “I would 
to have some gun play, and it would 
%: more artistic, but nobody is to be 


ve to be parked under a tarpaulin by the 
Oi near Lake Jennie here, and Burridge 
mld stir up the cops and the spectators 
nm get them to hunt Ghost Morgan, but 
ing them well up the road. When they 
ve2 nicely situated, George would pop out 
B lam for the lake. He would run out 
i) this float and take a header into the 
4), but he would come up under the float 
lu of sight, and we hoped he would not 
ae to associate with any ’gators. And 
yin the view hello come busting down to 
h dock, what would they see but me 
Tiling out of the water on the other side 
y-there a quarter of amile away. I would 
. them a jaunty wave and lam for our 
ver that we were buying off of Betlow on 

- So that Ghost Morgan would get 
«it for crossing that lake at thirty-five 
nis, and that would get us in the big 
iey for attractions, and I could get 
irge bookings for a diving Venus. 


ei 


\e 
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“Tt is a wonderful feat,’’ says George, 
“and I was always a great swimmer when 
I was a boy off the East River docks, but 
this lays over everything I ever done. 
However, it is the same thing all over 
again, and you are laying bones to grab all 
the credit. I am the fellow jumps in, but 
you are the fellow jumps out, and what I 
want to know is who is Ghost Morgan, me 
or you?” 

Well, mulling this over, it seems to me 
that I am giving George a big order this 
time, and he will probably fall down in the 
road and have to be carried to the lake and 
thrown in or he will never get there. 

So I say, “Listen, I am weary of hearing 
you weep. This time you can be the fellow 
that jumps out and gets the credit. But do 
you suppose you can get out of the lake if 
you once get in? -I tell you what: You will 
be standing behind the ferry sign over on 
the other side there with a bucket of water, 
and when you see me coming you will tip 
the bucket over your head and hop out in 
view and give the people the wave.” 

So that is how we fixed it up, and it 
looks like the safest thing we ever did and 
not a chance of a bobble. So we go out to 
Hyandria early in the next» Thursday 
morning, and George leaves me here on 
the dock and drives around the lake, and I 
see him parked over there with his bucket 
and his uniform of a bandit under his coat, 
and then I go into seclusion under the tar- 
paulin back there up the road in company 
with a truckload of two by fours. 

Well, I simmered gently under that tar- 
paulin until the afternoon, and then I hear 
the busses coming in dozens with manifests 
of prospects and thrill seekers, and I am 
looking forward to slopping into that nice 
cool lake. 

ThenI hear the shots. Bang, bang, bang. 
Hr-rr-rumph bang! And I know that Bur- 
ridge has done his stuff and it is now up to 
me, and I take a peep and see nobody on 
the road toward the lake, and the way is 
clear, so I slide out and give a bold leap 
into the road and utter a whoop. I say to 
myself, these folks will see a bandit now 
that is a bandit for their life, and not just 
an old apple woman gone wrong. 

When what do I see but a very sad sight, 
and that is friend George galloping down 
the road and doing a Ghost Morgan for the 
lake, and after him comes the armed forces 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. with local levies and formations of 
volunteers. 

They are firing at will and have got 
George doing mustard, salt, pepper, vinegar- 
vinegar-vinegar to lift his dogs over the 
bullets. He is in his costume, but he is all 
wet and wrinkled, and he gasps, as he goes 
by, “‘So that is where you are, and me 
looking all over for you.” 

Well, the lake is still the one best bet, 
and I lit out after George, and passed him 
but did not have any conversation at that 
time, and we thundered down this dock 
and dove into the water. I kept right on 
going and under the float, but George 
caught his pants on a nail and had to splash 
around and gurgle for help. But even so, 
and unless we would have two fellows 
ready to crawl out on the other side of the 
lake, we were doomed to be caught, and 
when the mob all came and stood on the 
float they shoved my head under water 
and I decided to call it a day and come out. 

They fished us out and fondled us, and 
said, ‘“‘How is this? There cannot be two 
Ghost Morgans.” 

“Ts that so?”’ said the head Federal man 
who has brought his men down from At- 
lanta after reading in the newspapers of 
Ghost Morgan going to appear at Hyan- 
dria. ‘‘Let me tell you there are three 
Ghost Morgans if he is around here at all, 
because neither of these two bozos is the 
Ghost himself in person.” 

“Then who are these two bozos, and why 
do they run away?” argued someone 
shrewdly. 

“Tf you ask me,” said the Federal man, 
frowning at us, ‘‘it is just another of those 
darned publicity stunts, and I only wish I 
knew what I could lag them for.” 
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Cle FLORSHEIM SHOE 


The BELDEN—Style S-138 


Oe nee 


Built light and Skeleton Lined— 

the proper shoe for Summer—as 

necessary as a straw hat—gives 

your feet the same comfort you 

get in a light suit. FLORSHEIM 

featherweights are being shown 
at your local agency. 


Booklet “Styles of the Times’’ on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


FOR THE MAN WHO CARES 


- Nothing Else Like It 


Times have changed. So have the 
ways of fixing punctures. Motorists 
by the millions are discarding the 
old-fashioned way of fixing punctures 
for a newer, simpler way. 


They use the Shaler 5-Minute 
Vulcanizer. This handy little outfit 
comes packed in a small box to carry 
under the car seat. It makes perma- 
nent, heat-welded( VULCANIZED) 


tube repairs in just a few minutes. 


Motorists use it, not because they 
like to fix punctures, but because it’s 
the easy, quick way in an emergency. 


Millions of Motorists 
Now fix Punctures 
This New Simple Way 


Anyone Can Do It 


When you get stalled anywhere on 
the road witha “flat’’, simply clamp a 
Shaler Patch-&-Heat Unit over the 
puncture and light the prepared solid 
fuel it contains. — 


In five minutes take off the pan 
and throw it away. That’s all there’s 
to it. The repair is permanent because 
it’s vulcanized (HEAT-WELDED) 
to the tube. 


Get this handy little Shaler vulcanizing 
outfit today wherever auto supplies are sold, 
for only $1.50. Slightly higher in Canada 
and far West. C. A. Shaler Co.,Waupun, Wis., 
U.S. A. Branch Factories: Beeston, England, 
and Montreal. 


CLAMP ON 
_APATCH 


3-MINUTE 


AND LIGHT 


THE FUEL 


DPE 


VULCANIZER 
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| Wy INGOT- -IRON 


You'll save money some day— 


if you read now what this sign means 


HENEVER you want a lasting sheet metal job 
done, go to the sheet metal man in your 
neighborhood that displays this sign on his shop. 
He uses galvanized Armco Ingot Iron—the purest 
iron made. The low-cost, rust-resisting metal for 
downspouts, gutters, roofing, flashing— wherever 
metal is exposed to the ravages of rust. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


(Export) The Armco International Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio Cable Address—Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 


RMCO iron 


The Purest lron Made 


“Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?” 


Can You Afford to Pass Up 
This Cash Offer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 
want youcan’t. For wewill pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
’ take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money —to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 
In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month’s trial, would 
be starting right, 
wouldn’t it? 


“I needed so much money, I’m 
mighty glad I chose as I did.” 


When W. H. Viele of New York de- 
cided to study at one of the coun- 
try’s foremost medical schools, he 
was—to put it bluntly—up against 
it for funds. He investigated many 
plans which seemed to promise him 
good money, quickly, and finally 
chose the Curtis offer. In a single 
summer vacation, his first with us, 


he made more than $600.00. 


Publishing 
Company 
457 Independence 


Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 


Without Charge 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
Hi to make money, supply every hing 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 
moment you begin Worle A two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer—no 
obligation involved. 


Please send me your cash offer 


Name 


Street =e 


Town___ State. 
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Well, that breeds an argument, and they 
are coming around to think that they best 
throw us back in the lake for not being legal 
size to capture; and I improve the oppor- 
tunity to greet George. 

I said, ‘‘You empty-headed rum pot, 


what brings you horning in here?” 


He said, weeping, “‘ Well, Peter, I will tell 
you how this comes off, and it is all your 
fault for not giving me a square shake on 
the money. Because who is Ghost Mor- 
gan, me or you, and where do you get off to 
grab the money and half of my credit? So 
I am standing behind the ferry sign over 
there, and I get to remembering what a 
great swimmer I always was when a boy, 
and this here lake ain’t more than a puddle 
when you figure the old East River. So I 
thought, what is the matter with me swim- 
ming across it all by myself, and if I could 
hold my breath up to a hundred I could 
fetch most of the ways under water. So I 
practiced holding my head in the bucket of 
water, and very soon I could count up to 
even over a hundred. So I see where I did 
not need you in my business, and I got in 
the lake and swam over here to tell you to 
look around for a job. Maybe I could not 
swim back again, but how did I know with- 
out trying?” ° 

Can you imagine a fellow like that? 
I doubled up my fist and stuck it in my 
pocket to have it ready, and I said, “‘ Well, 
George, dear, you got the five hundred dol- 
lars anyways, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, I done better than that, Peter,’’ he 
said, giggling. ‘‘Burridge wanted to give 
me the five hundred dollars, but I was too 
much for him and drove a great bargain. 
What do you think, Peter? The poor simp 
takes back the five hundred dollars and 
gives me instead my three-thousand-dollar 
diamond ring!” 
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And he lugs out the knuckle that 1 putin 
my mouth at the fish fry and coughed up 
and started all this trouble. He looks at jt 
with great respect and lets me hold j 
minute for a favor. 

Well, I give a look at him. 

And I up with his ring and fire it down 
the water, and pulled out my fist to b 
him one—I think the world of George as 
rule, but he does get me mad—and George 
gives a cry of anguish and jumps to gee 
where is the ring sunk, and what he claims 
is no sooner does it hit the lake and doj 
stuff of giving out brilliant flashes than one. 
of these trouts comes up with a swirl and. 
gobbles it for a minnow. wi 


The fish seller paused to open a fresh a 
tle of sarsaparilla and to cut a lime, = 7 

“‘Thanks just the same,” I said, “but it’ 
too soon before dinner. So you decided 
stop doing impersonations and go to w work 
for a living?” 

“Going to work was not up to . 
brother,” he said. “Sidney stepped up that 
day and requisitioned us for three months 
on making a road. The charge he got us on 
was impersonating United States property, 
After we made the road nothing will ag 
George but come back here and try to catch 
that trout. Well, I would not leave him 
alone, though I didn? t want that trout, so 
we cooked up a satisfactory arrangement 
by which he gets the ring when he catches 
the trout, and meanwhile I get the fish, 
Well, there is nothing more coming to him, 
but I do not grudge him a flop and a hand- 
out too.” 

I picked up my bass. A car stopped . 
the bridgehead and a lady leaned out to 
shop. ‘‘Have youa bream, nice and fresh?” 

“George!” called the fish seller, loosen-— 
ing the string of his moneybag. 7 
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him again; somehow our general manager 
came across the letter and it interested him 
sufficiently to make him ask me full details 
about thewriter. Once again I wrote, thank- 
fully rejecting the proffered connection. 

During the next two years Marcus wrote 
me regularly. At the general manager’s 
request these letters were shown him on 
receipt, and one day he suggested that we 
accept the resignation which our veteran 
had laid before our board of directors, and 
give the territory to Marcus. It was this 
barrage of letters which eventually won 
Mr. Marcus the place he wanted. Had it 
not been for this we might quite possibly 
have overlooked him when the time came to 
appoint the veteran’s successor. 

Then there was Jim Boardman. Jim for 
fifteen years had been division manager for 
one of the leading collar houses. He was 
making his eight or ten thousand dollars a 
year. But he applied to me one day for a 
berth as salesman, offering to come for half 
of his usual income, agreeing to depend on 
his sales for his earnings above that amount. 
It is a risky undertaking to send into terri- 
tory new to the house a man never trained 
in selling clothing, and I told Jim so 
frankly. He smiled. 

From that day until thirty months later, 
when I signed him up to travel his chosen 
field at the terms he had suggested, hardly 
a month went by that I did not receive a 
letter from Jim. He never demanded; he 
never pushed. Just gently and everlast- 
ingly he kept pounding into my head the 
thought that we ought to engage Jim 
Boardman, And after we did he ran into 
just the resistance and discouraging sales 
that I had predicted. More than once I 
was downhearted over it. But not Jim. He 
kept smiling and promising that he’d get ’em 


yet. 

And he did. He wrestled with those stub- 
born customers as he had with me, and I 
recently heard that during the first three 
weeks of his spring trip he sold more goods 
than he had sold in three months a year 
ago. Jim has made good in a big way. 


A member of the Wisconsin Blue e 
Commission once said to me, “Have you 
ever noticed how these high-pressure fak ce 
stock salesmen operate? They go into 2 4 
man’s office and expound their story. When 
he says ‘No,’ they just go on and tell 
again. When he says ‘No,’ they repeat it" 
once more, and they hammer, hammer, 
hammer till they drive conviction me 

Every sales manager knows that if 
salesman is left in one territory long enough 
the time inevitably comes when his sale 
begin to shrink. The orders he takes from 
customers grow less in volume. He loses 
customers whom the house has sold ‘fo | 
years, or else their purchases are so so 
that they may be considered as practicall 
lost. This stage usually follows close on 
heels of the time when he boasts that 
merchants he visits are all his friends an 
invite him up to their homes for meals. 
That’s just the trouble. They are ii 
friends and that very intimacy prohi 
him from making the persistent driv 
their business which he is so well fit 
put forth in the case of compar 
strangers. His calls become repetil 
rather than persistence—that is, they are 
routine appearances but not habitual } 
drives. ’ 

Of course a prospective employer or cus- 
tomer can be wearied to destruction by t00 
much pressure too frequently applied. Bi | 
a gentle and constant reminder of the me 
ter in hand, put forward with smiling 
has won for many a man the object he’ 
determined to attain. 

The man need not necessarily be superp! 
good at his chosen work, not necess 
honest. Gracie and the fake-stock sales 
exemplify how mediocrity and lax 
sciences can still gain their objec 
through persistence. All the more rea 
then, why people of ability and w 
should give their talents full play by dee 
ing on a preferred field of operations 
then utilizing polite, intelligent persist 
to gain entrance into their chosen field 


FF. 
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ff go back to living standards of the eighties is ature at just the degree you find most comfortable. At 


unthinkable in this day of modern conveniences. And night—automatic lowering of the temperature by means 


yet in some homes, hand regulation of the heating plant, 
obsolete since the middle eighties, still is tolerated. 


What is the reason? In most cases, simply lack of under- 
standing. Every family wants the comfort of uniform tem- 
perature—the happiness of healthful heating—freedom 
from looking after the heating plant—the fuel saving 
that results from Minneapolis automatic heat regulation. 


These priceless advantages of the Minneapolis are now 
enjoyed by more than two million people. The Min- 
neapolis starts their day off right—with cheery warmth, 
provided by clock-control which automatically raises the 
temperature early in the morning. All day long—temper- 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and installed by a nation-wide organization with branch offices in principal 
cities and experienced dealers in almost every community. Branch and distributing offices: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, DGS 
- Buffalo, Syracuse, St. Paul, ‘Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Portland, Ore., Seattle, and Hartford, Connecticut. 


The, INNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR 
OT COAL~GAS— OIL 


of the clock. Nobody ever touches dampers, drafts, or 
valves. What a vast change from hand regulation! 


For Any Heating Plant, Any Fuel 


Warm air, hot water, steam, vapor—coal, coke, gas, oil 
—the Minneapolis is for all of them. You need not ques- 
tion reliability— since 1885 the Minneapolis has proved 
that. If you are purchasing an oil or gas heating system 
with automatic controls included, ask if it is Minneapolis 
equipped. Take this precaution for your own protection, 
remembering that more. Minneapolis Heat AG ee 
have been sold than all other makes com- 
bined. Mail the coupon for free booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO., Est. 1885 
2803 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me your free booklet,’ ‘The Proper Operation 

of the Home Heating Plant,’ and full information on the 


subject of automatic heat control. I have checked the 
kind of fuel 1am now using or have under consideration. 


Ol Coal DJOil [JGas [1Coke {J District Steam 
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ihe Sparitn n ce eile 


Beaudfuldimnibed—shapely with that subdued richness 
so pleasing to people of good taste. In velvety two-toned 
walnut with ample room for all accessories. 


: : - |—Ss«sTruly a value without precedent—and best of all—the 
: Boss Nantes a ee ee product of SPARTON whose quarter century reputation 
: _ electri cal. equipment. Be is Oho ae | insures the highest attainable perfection. 


Combined with the SPARTON 5-26 5 tube receiver as illustrated 
— Price $118.  G Western and Canadian prices slizhtly more. 
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ihe had Charley beat, for Charley never 
had to resort to painting the inside of 
s of buildings. Charley will set down 
paint, but he won’t lay down on his 
and paint. 

hen Michel used to do what they called 
aics. That’s a kind of a colored Cross- 
d Puzzle. He'had never done any of 
and they asked him one time if he 
ld do some of it. It seems the local 
aicker was on a strike for more wages 
easier designs, so-they give Angelo a 
iful of these little blocks—this was in 
ff time while he wasent working on 
Peters and St. Pauls and the 48 other 
ches he was painting and Sculpturing, 
des a few odds and ends about town 
e he would pick up off jobs. 

ell,- he took these little cubes and 
es up there and he worked every one 
em; every word he got right without a 
jonary or a Scenario, and he got the 
2 the next day in the paper for working 
the best Mosaic‘puzzle of his time, and 
vasent even playing. You‘ know, an 
il lot of his firiest work like the Dome’ 
t. Peters, he Kad to lay on his back 
y up there on-a seaffold, and on ac- 
it of having so-much work ahead of 
he would lay up there and he put 
ie things in during his sleep. Well, he 
uinly got even with everybody for it all. 
you have to lay down on your back to 
up at it. 

iow there is one thing that they are go- 
‘0 have a little trouble cramming down 
‘How could they lay on their back and 
e that mosaic stick up there? It would 
ike’ trying to play checkers upside 
n. What’s going to hold ’em up there? 
‘ourse you kinder got to let that go 
ar the heading of Miracles, for Miracles 
supposed to happen around that time. 

re hasent been many lately unless the 
iocrats are fortunate enough to scare 
me. 

ois Michelangelo was just about the 
le thing in Rome in those days. He 
‘sorter the Senator Borah of Rome. 
see, an Artist in those days was the 
le thing. People’s minds run to Art 
Wild Animals. A man of commerce or 
e or business—he dident mean much; 
jident- have any more chance than 
ners relief; he was just a minority 
kholder. They would just tolerate him 
o the time they needed some Lion bait, 

then his name was liable to drop out of 
Directory. Henry Ford or Judge Gary 
harley Schwab, or either Young or Old 
n D.—any of those men of Commerce 
’ wouldent have meant a thing in 
an days. If Ford couldent have 
red that one of those things come under 
ihneading of Art, he would have had no 
2 social Status than a motorman. They 
d have just used any and all of the 
enamed gentry as grooms for the lions 
eep ’em slicked up till Sunday. They 
Id have had as much chance getting 
the 400 of Rome as a Democrat has 
ng breakfast with you, Mr. President. 
ould be worse than a Yankee trying to 
ik into Charleston, South Carolina, 
ety. 
rt and religion ruled the day, and as 
> of our present-day financiers are fa- 
lar or in any way connected with either 
ror religion or any of their allied indus- 
: , why, it looks like our Multimillionaires 
d have been just sitting in the bleach- 
Socially. 

t everything travels in cycles. Art 
a tumble and was replaced by Low 
it and quick turnover. Art not only 


ly passed out with no mourners. It 
nt appear again until what is known 
he Bud Fisher and Rube Goldberg 
2od. Zeigfeld took Michelangelo’s stat- 
= took some of the fat off of them with a 
of lamb chops and pineapple, and he 


tS OF A SELF-M 
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and a Confederate named Ben Ali Hagen 
brought the statues to life, only with better 
figures, and the only marble about them 
was from the ears north. 

But even to this day, if a Picture or a 
piece of Statuary is losing interest and they 
can’t get anybody to look at it any more, 
why, the remark is secretly whispered 
around that it was really done by Angelo on 
one of his days off. Then the Tourists com- 
mence reaching for their Guidebooks. 

Not to have the Angelo brand on your 
Sculptured hitching rack was to be a 
Plebian among the Romans. 

Henry Ford has always received the 
credit for what we call mass production. 
But I want to tell you that if Michelangelo 
even turned out all the Statues that they 
say he did—that’s even if he dident paint 
at all—why, he was the originator of Mass 
Production, and not Uncle Henry. 

There was another fellow about that 
time too. You know things kinder run in 
bunches, or rather imitations. So. natu- 
rally Angelo would have imitators. When 
the shareholders in a Church couldent get 
Angelo to paint or sculp for ’em, why, they 
went out and got a fellow named Rafael. 
He was the first one that ever billed himself 
“Just as good.” 

Well, between him and Angelo they just 
about painted Rome red. They confined 
their Paintings mostly to Bible Characters, 
which was a very smart thing to do, as no- 
body knew just how these Characters 
should look; and in painting one you 
could always make him look any way you 


wanted him too, and if someone criticized | 


it, you would always have the Alibi, ‘“‘ Well, 
that’s my interpretation of the character.” 

I want to tell you right now it’s the mod- 
ern painter that has the tough job. He has 
to make ’em look enough like the Million- 
aire’s wife that the visitors can recognize 
her, and still make her look like she thinks 
she looks. When you can do that, then 
thats art. Why, those old Characters they 
painted they could paint with or without 
Whiskers, One-eyed, bald-headed or long- 


haired, any way they wanted; they dident | 


have to make ’em look like anything. Just 
turn out a Picture—that was all they had 
to do. 

These two Boys that I speak of were 
doing practically everything in Rome in 
those days; if you dident give them a re- 
taining fee, you wasent having any Art 
done. Oh, of course maby there was a little 
Bootleg Art going on around in some of the 
side streets somewhere, but nothing high- 
powered. In fact Art was a closed Cor- 
poration. If some outsider come in with 
what he thought was a painting, why, 
about the best he could do with it would 
be to get it on some Magazine cover or a 
front piece for the next Program for the 
Chariot race. 

Along about the period of these Painters 
and Mud Dobbers come another sort of an 
Artistic breed called the Gladiators. A 
fellow was a Gladiator as long as he re- 
mained alive—that’s what made him glad. 
Saturday night was always a rather ticklish 
time in the life of a Gladiator, for that is 
when they generally announced the entries 
for the Bulldogging contest with the Lions 
the following day. If you defeated your 
Lion you were allowed to be Glad for an- 
other week. 

These Romans loved blood. What 
money is to an American, blood was to a 
Roman. A Roman was never so happy as 


when he saw somebody bleeding. That | 


was his sense of humor, just like ours is now. 
If we see a fellow slip and fall and maby 
break his leg, why, that’s a yell to us; or 
his hat blow off and he can’t get it. Well, 
that’s the way the Romans were. Where 
we like to see you lose your hat, they loved 
to see you leave a right arm and a left leg in 
the possession of a Tiger and then try to 
make the fence unaided. 
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The Telephone 


and the Farm 


THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could. telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 


In this country the telephone 
has transformed the life of the 
farm. 


It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so discouraged 


the rural population and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 


It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 


The telephone has become the 
farmer’s watchman in times of 
emergency. 


It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie fires and warns of their 
approach. It has saved rural 
communities from untold loss of 
lives and property by giving am- 
ple notice of devastating floods. 
Three million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ranches 
and plantations of the United 
States. 


AMERICAN. TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


IN 


ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Ends Paring 


Corns or Calluses 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


OUCH the most painful corn with this 

amazing liquid. In three seconds all the 
pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. You 
wear tight shoes, dance, walk again in com- 
fort! 

No paring or cutting—that is dangerous. 
Besides the corn then comes back. This way 
loosens it.. Soon you peel the whole corn off— 
like dead skin. Works alike on corns or cal- 
luses. 

Professional dancers by the score use this 
method. Doctors approve it as safe and gen- 
tle. Millions employ it to gain quick relief. 
There is no other like it. 

Ask for ‘‘Gets-It’’ at your druggist’s. Money 
back if not delighted. There are imitations. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 


“GETS-IT” 


World’s 
Fastest. Way 


1,000,000,000,000,000,000 


“Gh number 
of Krementz 
Collar Buttons 
already bought 
by mentheworld 
over is beyond 
human compre- 
hension. Worn.a 
life-time and are 
so guaranteed. 


Guaranteed a Lifetime / 
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ORE MONEY! More cool 
cash! More good old extra 
dollars coming in every week! 


Real money in your pocket to spend 
for anything you want! 

Now really, wouldn’t you like to 
have $10 or $15 extra every week? 

How would you spend it this week 
if you had it? 

Well, if you really want it—if you 
want it badly enough to back up the 
wish with a little 
effort, here’s how 
you Can get it—an 
easy, dignified way 
to have extra 
money coming in 
all the time! 

In your spare 
time only and 
right in your own 
vicinity, you may 
make up to $1.50 
or $2 an hour. We 
furnish full in- 
structions. 

Truly it’s an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for you: 

(1) Like Edward Vernon of Col- 

orado, you may earn at least $15 a 
> week in addition to your regular in- 
come. Perhaps $25 extra, every. week ! 

(2) Like Grant Pritchard of. New 
Jersey, you may develop still further 
your “personality” —learn to meet 
people, to influence them. 

(3) Like Noah Weiner of Connecti- 
cut, you may achieve an even greater 
degree of aggressive initiative than 
you already have. 

(4) Like Walter Peck of Illinois, you 
may secure the very type of work you’ve 


Name 


Street 


Here’s Your Opportunity 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


452 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Without obligating me, please send complete details and full instructions. 
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always wanted, work that will not only 
give you more self-confidence but also 
lead to steady year-round income! 

(5) Like Charles Matthews of Wis- 
consin, you may learn the principles of 
salesmanship—a very highly paid pro- 
fession—and earn exceedingly well 
while learning. 

(6) Like J. B. Bennett of Idaho, you 
may effect a permanent connection 
with the largest publishing company 
in the United States. 

(7) Like Courtright Haw- 
ley of Minnesota, if you sell us 
your full time, your earnings 
may be as muchas $100aweek! 

In fact, like hundreds of 
other men and women through- 
out America, you may be ex- 
tremely successful as local sub- 
scription representative forT he 
Curtis Publishing Company! 

For nearly.every body. knows 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 

The mere fact that so many 
thousands send in their subscriptions 
to us direct, without waiting for a rep- 
resentative to call, indicates that there 
are probably scores’ of people right 
around you who will give you their 
new and renewal subscriptions, gladly! 
That’s why this is such a big oppor- 
tunity for you. 

If you’re really in earnest about 
wanting more money, about wanting to 
get ahead in the world, it will certainly 
pay you to mail this convenient cou- 
pon. Doing so will not cost you one 
penny except for the stamp for mailing 
—and it may open the way to your hav- 
ing ready cash whenever you need it. 


City 


ATENT BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C, 
PATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
nd model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & Weatackons Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Write for free Guide Books and 


The Kind 
that will Remove 
OLD Writing and Blots 


SHOULD BEINEVERY 
HOUSEHOLD 


pleuion for 


At in New Low Price 


You know the fame of Delco. And 
now comes a wonderful new Delco 
ignition for Fords, New life! New 
pep! A fatter, hotter spark! And not 
only that, more speed for your car 
anda saving in gas too. Yet the price 
is only $13. With Delco coil, $5.50 
extra. Send money order, draft or ex- 


press order for immediate delivery. 


Do it today! Address 
UNITED Morors SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


Dept. A — Detroit. Mich. 


FORDS | Fen Dollars a 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Ir Scholl's @ 
Zino-pads perm, 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


NAIL CLIPPER. 
For That Business Call 


It’simportant to look your best— 
clothes pressed,shoesshined,but / 
how about your fingernails? 
Trim, file and clean them with 
a Gem easily and quickly. Sold 
everywhere or sent postpaid— 
Gem 50c, Gem Jr. 35c. 
THE H.C. COOK CO., Ansonia,Conn. 


e, 


Commissions Paid Daily _ 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weekly in sparetime.Full time peoplecan earn 


825020 Monthly 


son Earned $90 in a bay 


a Selling ‘America’ s most fairly priced and widely 
Personal and 


known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order”’ 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
4 demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
Y Bee one people. For full details and exclusive territory 


i “ADDRESS DEPT. A 
The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 


Troy at 21st. St.; Chicago 
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The Emperor set in his box, and a lot of 
Ladies set in another great big Box, and 
during the festivities they would announce 
with their thumbs whether the man was to 
go on to his death or let him live. The 


‘women had the first guess, but the Em- 
'peror he had the veto power; he passed on 


the things as final. You see, they used 


| their thumbs for something besides button- 


ing up their clothes. If they held their 


‘thumbs down, you passed out Poco Pronto; 


but if they held them up, why, you left your 


‘phone and address where you could be 
reached the following Sunday afternoon. 


There was no Dempsey stuff of four years 
between combats, no dickering over terms. 
The gate receipts went to the Emperor 
and you went to the cemetery. 

*Course this old Colosseum is a great old 
building. They have stole enough off of it 
to build everything else in Rome. Poor 
Mussolini come in so late in history that 
there wasent anything left for him at all. 
Everything in Rome was stolen from some- 
body at some time. It’s just a question of 
who’s got it last. - 

That’s why I say there is nothing new 
there; we got everything over home, only 
bigger and better. Take Vesuvius, for in- 
stance: I know that it buried a City, but 
that means nothing to me or to you. I 
have in the past year seen lots of buried 
Cities over home. Overadvertising has 
buried more Cities than Vesuvius could 
bury if she run over every day. Political 
Parties have buried more platforms the day 
after election, both the winners and losers, 


‘than Vesuvius will ever hear of. Vesuvius 


destroys by spontaneous combustion—that 
is, heat and friction within itself. Now you 


| mean to tell me it can improve on the Dem- 


ocrats for spontaneous combustion? A 
buried city is the last thing I want to see. 
I want something that’s a-living. 

Now there is a forum there called Star- 
gens, or something like that, and it’s down 
in the ground with a high wall around 
it, and a lot of old Marble columns broken 
off and standing and laying around. Well, 
they have a habit of taking all the old stray 
eats and the neighbors feed them. It has 
now become known as the Forum of the 
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Cats. Now to me that was a real pl 
Here was something alive. I used to 
down there to see what the old kitties y 
doing, and at night I went two or ft 
times. You could see an old tomcat sett 
up on top of a Roman column where m 
Mark Antony had delivered one of 
monologues. This old Tabby would 
squatting up there, howling for no’ 
at all, just like a typical politician, and 
as much sense to it too. Now tha 
great to me to see those Cats. I don 
to convey any disrespect to those wh 
passed beyond, but I would rathe 
live Cat than a dozen dead Romans. 
No, sir, Calvin, you are standing ¢ g 
over not only the best little patch of gri 
in all the various Hemispheres but w 
it on ’em even when it comes to thin 
see, if we could just make these - 
Tourists believe it. Why, say, if 
sissippi ever flowed through, for 
Switzerland, why, there wouldent be 
dry ground left to yodle in. The 
rivers, if they ever saw it, would flow} 
into a rain barrel and stay there. _ 
Why, if theyhad Niagara Falls the: 
have had 85 wars over it at variou 
to see who would be allowed to cha 
mission to see it. If they get tom 
with us we will lose ’em in the M 
Cave. They rave over Venice; 
nothing there but water. Why, Lo 
has more water in their cellars th 
whole Adriatic Sea. And the Gran 
yon—well, I just dont want to hu 
feelings talking about it. No, sir, 
has nothing to recommend it but its o 
and the Petrified forest in Arizona 
Sucker out of it for old age. Wh 
forest was there and doing business k 
Nero took his first Violin lesson. 
You take the Guides and the Gra 
of Europe and she is just a Sahar: 
great for you to see, if somebody is 
for it, or paying youtodoit. B 
pure educational proposition or pa 
ain’t there, _ yours devote 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a ser 
cles by Mr. Rogers. The next will appear 
issue. 


ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“Hey, Jimmie, Look! Willie’s Caught an Airplane!’ 


\ 
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S of the many steps 
in tanning 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
Leather Belting 


200 


yards 


to go 


and it takes 6 months to do it 


HE distance from the starting line 

to the finish line in the Graton & 
Knight tanneries is about 200 yards. 
prep school sprinter could cover it in 25 
seconds. 

But it’s a six-month journey for every 
hide that goes through the Graton @ 
Knight tanning process. 

The change fromalimp skin to arugged 
piece of leather needs this period of time, 
if the belting is to have the capacity for 
long life on a drive in your plant. 

And that’s what you, the buyer of belt- 
ing, are most vitally concerned with. 


The process CAN be hastened; but 


GRA 


only to the detriment of the finished belt. 
Short-time tanning produces belts that 
are cheaper than Graton & Knight belts; 
but not belts that last. 


Graton & Knight belting leather is 
processed in the Graton & Knight 
tanneries. Every step in the process is 
controlled by chemical and engineering 
exactness, all of it aimed at longer, better 
service. 


That’s why Graton & Knight belts last 


longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, MAssACHUSETTS 
+ Branch Offices throughout the World 


i 


ON & KNIGHT 


_ Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


@he “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” contains 170 pages of useful information about belting, how to 
use it, take care of it, and make it deliver the most for your money. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 
SEND FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION ON 


Flat Belt. Round Belt. 
Fan Belt. Lace Leather. 


Leather Straps. Curried 
Leather. Rub Aprons. 


“V” Belt Drives. Comb- 
er and Gill Box Aprons. 
Leather Cups & Crimps. 


' Spartan Sole Leather. 


Oak Sole Leather. Soles. 
Counters. Welting. 


Graton & Knicut Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Send me a copy of ‘STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” 


Name. 


Company. 


y Place. 
Prices, quality for quality,5 1o10% lower than the field 
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Halfa Million 
Gain 
In One Year 


On August 22, 1925, the last 
weekly Country Gentleman was 
issued with a circulation of a 
little over 800,000. 


In the single year that has passed 
the circulation of the monthly 


Country Gentleman has grown 
to 1,300,000. 


And it is still growing. 


UNITY Gentleman 


The Modern Magazine for Modern Farm Families 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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By this button you can 
| identify the NOGAR Au- 
| thorized Representative 


You may deal with him with the 
| fullest confidence, and he will 
| leave you a copy of your order, 
| _—_ stating plainly the conditions of 
. the sale. Back of him is the 

Nocar Company, the origina- 

tor of utility clothing and the 
| leading and largest manufac- 
turer of this type of garment. 4 


Beware of imitators seeking to 
trade on the NocAaR reputation. 
- 


IOGAR Suits are ideal for 


Mechanics Railroad Men 
Drivers Farmers 

Mill Workers Motorists 

| Engineers Gunners 
Chauffeurs Fishermen 


and all men who need extra-duty clothing 


| 
| 
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His NOGAR Suit Won Him 


Promotion to Foreman 


THER workmen on the opera- 
O tion were just as good mechan- 
ics as Jim, but he had judgment as 
well as ability. 


He wore a Nocar Utility Suit at 
his work and always looked neat 
enough to go straight off the job to 
the office or to a supply house or on 
any other errand. So the boss 
picked him for advancement. 


Noacar Suits serve a double purpose. 
They will stand up under 
work that would ruin 
ordinary clothes—they 
will even outwear most 
work clothes—and al- 
ways make a good ap- 


pearance. Thousands 
are worn as_ business 
suits. 


There is no other cloth- 
ing just like Nocar—the 


Suits & Topcoats 


$12 -2eF 1 


Hunting Suits $1550 


Boys’ Suits 
$Q85 & $1085 


Slightly Higher in Canada 


wonderful Nocar Special Cloth is 
made by a secret process. It is al- 
most tearproof, won't burn from 
sparks and repels water. Made in 
new weaves and attractive patterns. 


Noaar Suits are unexcelled for gun- 
ning, fishing or other sports. NoGar 
Topcoats are ideal for motoring and 
are practically raincoats. 


Nocar Boys’ Suits are just the 
thing for active American boys. 


All Nocar Garments are 
guaranteed and are sold 
direct through author- 
ized representatives 
who will call at your 
home or office. Be sure 
you are dealing with a 
NocGar man; ask to see 
his credentials. Mail 
coupon for further in- 
formation. 


NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa., with branch offices at 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


Portland, (Ore.) 


Toronto, Can. 


New Haven Houston 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Chicago 


CLOTHES 


MA D.E TeOQweS TAN D «TH E “G VASE 


4 


Here’s your chance to 
make real money! 


$50 a week easily. $100 a week, or more, 
if you are willing to work for it. Plenty 
of others are getting this by selling 
Nocar Clothing for Men and Boys. 


There isn’t a better selling proposition in 
the country today for ambitious men and 
women. This is an all-year-round business 
with a real future for you. Every man 
you meet is a prospect. Every boy needs 
a NoGar Suit. 


All you have to do is take orders and 
pocket the first payment as your earnings— 
we do the delivering. Nation-wide ad- 
vertising on a big scale has made NoGar 
Clothes known and wanted everywhere. 
People are glad to see you. We can prob- 
ably give you some names and addresses 
of those who are waiting to buy. 


You have no real competition but are 
selling something millions want and can 
get only from you. 


Don't delay! Write at once before some- 
one else secures the right to supply your 
territory. Even spare time work should 
pay you $25 or $30 a week extra money. 
You may never have such an opportunity 
again. 


Mail coupon today for 
further information 


Nocar Crotuinec Mere. Co. 
Dept. S-8, Reading, Pa. 


Please send me further information about 
Nocar Clothes for Men (_} for Boys (_]. 
Check which you are interested in 


LAGE TSER AM We FER eRe tere car desats Greene 


If you wish to represent us, check hereO 
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OVER 200 YEARS OF FINE INSTRUMENT MAKING 


WuRLIIZE 


REG, U.5-PAT. OFF 


Studio Grand 


Striking beauty—richness of 
tone in this miniature grand 


Send for 
free 
Portfolio 


It contains ten 
beautiful photos of 
Wurlitzer Studio 
Grands, showing 
how wonderfully 
these little pianos 
Ritintosmallrooms. 


Youshould have tt. 


Now sold on the easiest 
kind of easy terms 


ERE is just the instrument for the 
thousands who havealways longed 


for a grand piano but whose homes are 


restricted in space. The Wurlitzer 
Studio Grand is only 4 feet 8 inches 
long—small enough to fit in practically 


any room. Yet, ds YOu: Can see, it is : 


graceful in line and exquisitely finished. 


And, what is most important to those 


who love music—this miniature grand 
possesses all the rich resonance and 
tonal beauty that for 200 years have 
made Wurlitzer the oe sranoin name 
in the musical field. | 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO Co.: DeKalb, Til. 
Wurlitzer Dealers Everywhere 


625 


f. o. b. factory 


Studio Uprights $295 and up 
With player action $445 and up 


Payments extended over 
a period of 21; years 


H, DO you remember the antimacassar 
Which grandmother kept on the back of 
her chatr ? 

’Twas pinned with exactitude, old-fashioned 
rectitude, 
Right to the place where she leaned with her 
hair. 


Hair that was combed in Victorian fashion, 
Hair that was brushed in Victorian style; 
But hair that was rubbed with the oil of 
Macassar, 
What grandfather called ‘‘that ridiculous 
Rese 


Ridiculous, maybe, but quite indispensable, 
Worn by all ladies of fashion and note, 
Sitting in style in their stiff black silk dresses 
With old heirloom laces sewed on at the 

throat. 


Sitting and rocking, and gossiping probably, 
Calm and unruffled, no hurry nor rush, 

But never forgetting for one single instant 
Not to lean oily hair back on the plush. 


Back on the red plush, so rich and so hand- 
some, 

So hard to keep clean and so dear to replace, 

So hot in the summer, so cold in the winter, 

So soft on the eye and so stiff on the face. 


That plush I remember, its charm has not left 
me, 
It clings to me now as it clung there of yore. 
And the antimacassars pinned on to protect it 
Flood back on my memory, now meaning 
more 


Than they meant in my childhood, my a 

peaceful childhood, - 

So quietly passed at my grandparent's 

knee. 

For now, being older, more confident, boli 

I’ve left the old homestead and gone for 
to see 


The world and its people, its ache and its ¢ 
Its lure and its languor and things of th 
sort. 
And while thus in spirit, and miles, ver 
distant 
From grandmother’s knee, we pull i in 
port. 


A port that is teeming and crawling with ¢ 
The very first glimpse of the East 4 
had, 
As dirty as Cairo, as old as Pekin, 
And as thrilling, spectacular, strange 
Bagdad. ; 


It’s greasy and grimy, coal dusty and sl 
And quite overrun with excitement 
yells ; 
And yet, with its many and profuse dis 
ancies, ] 
Numberless noises and strange sor 
smells, 


There’s something about it that calls to my 
memory = 
Red plush and black silk and the 
old laces, 
For there, with a shock, I read on t 
The name is Macassar—well, well, ¢ 
places! —Myron Z 
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heat beats into houses 
gh roofs in summer, caus- 
ot attics. Most heat leaks 
hrough roofs in winter, 
ng high fuel bills. Celotex 
ed over or under roof raft- 
ives the needed protection. 
th uses are recommended. 


i stops heat and 
‘Aree times aseffective- 
wood. It is stronger 
W//s, costs no more to use 
year after year will 
about one-third your 
Bil/. For EVERY 
, mew or old. 

eat ty 


Gone can afford to build or buy a home today 
ithout full knowledge of this amazing heat- 
ig lumber—Celotex. 

es what none of the ordinary building ma- 
alone, can do... keeps sun heat from beat- 
and furnace heat from leaking out. 

ilts: A comfortable, even, healthful tem- 
re throughout every room whether it be 
ng summer or bitter winter. 

ing architects and other building author- 
msider it as one of the most important con- 
yns ever made to American home building 
& 


‘ith Celotex and are enjoying a wholly new 
of home comfort and economy. 

available for every home, new or old, right now! 
tex was produced to meet the great need 
icing material that would resist the pas- 
“heat and cold better than wood lumber, 
y and other wall and roof materials. 


ve years more than 80,000 families have - 


ELOTEX. 


INSULATING LUMBER 


AS SHEATHING 


Celotex supplies the insulation 
needed back of brick, wood or 
stucco exteriors. Here, it replaces 
the rough boards formerly used, 
gives greater strength to the house 
walls and makes building paper 
unnecessary. 


UNDER PLASTER 


On inside walls and ceilings, 
plaster is applied directly to the 
surface of Celotex. This elim- 
inates the use of lath and gives 
stronger, insulated walls; less apt 
to crack and free from lath-marks. 


{not cut from trees} 


Sets new standards 
of home comfort eee 


and economy 


Celotex Insulating Lumber is not cut from trees. 
It is manufactured from the long, tough fibres of 
cane. Celotex is stronger in walls than wood lum- 
ber and many times better as insulation. Wind 
and moisture can not penetrate it. It quiets noise. 

rf bf A 


CTUALLY SAVES MONEY. Another reason for the 
A tremendous success of Celotex is the economy 
it brings. Unlike ordinary insulation, Celotex is 
not an extra item in building. It replaces wood 
lumber as sheathing (see the illustrations), elimi- 
nates building paper, gives greater wall strength 
and adds the insulation needed back of wood, 
brick or stucco exteriors—at no extra cost. 

Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex costs a 
few cents more per yard at first, but is a great 
economy. 

It means less upkeep expense 
because of no lath-marks .. . 
fewer cracks. 


Scecveceseccesessses 
. 


POST 


The Celotex Company, Dept. M-69 
645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send the Celotex Busting Book. 
Name Pena. ae 
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FOR OLD HOUSES 


In homes already built, a big 
measure of Celotex comfort and 
economy may be secured by lin- 
ing attics and basements with it. 
In the attic an extra finished 
room can be made by nailing 
Celotex to the roof rafters. In 
the basement line the ceiling with 
Celotex. 


\ maxing +h ber 


With the walls and roof of your 
house covered with Celotex a smaller, 
less expensive heating plant will keep 
you comfortable. And year after 
year, Celotex will save from 25% to 


I5Z, of your fuel bill! 


EW comfort for old houses. In 
houses already built, a big meas- 
ure of this comfort and economy is 
being secured by lining attics and 
basements with Celotex. That helps 
a lot and costs but little. 
There are also dozens of other 
places where Celotex is the ideal 
material for alteration work and remodeling. 
7 x y 
ie AHEAD! Now that Celotex has made insu- 
lation practical, heat-leaking houses are a poor 
investment. Authorities say such houses are becom- 
ing obsolete: harder to sell, rent or borrow money on. 
Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about Celotex. Leaders in these 
lines advise its use. All lumber dealers can supply it. 
Meanwhile, send for the free Celotex Building 
Book. It explains fully this great improvement in 
building. Just mail the coupon below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited; 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


GFREE BUILDING BOOK 


S.E.P. Sept. 4 
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Jobnston’s forTown & Country beat 
tifully packaged, at one dollar the 
pound... Among others, the Choi 
Box, 20-Odd, Quintette, Peacock, elt 


CHOCOLATES for Town & Country at $1.50 2 pound— Chonan 


and Treasure Box at $2 a pound. 


For glorious summer days with a carefree companion, riding or driving... whether you swim or only like to 


take Johnston’s for Town & Country. An enticing watch... you'll like Johnston’s for Town & Country 


array of delightful summer candies to pass vacation _... As a week-end gift, or with your thank-you note 
hours . . . Whether it’s tennis or golf, dancing or ia, worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 
ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY - NEW YORK -: CHICAGO -: MILWAUKEE - MINNEAPOLIS =: OAKLAT 


You will find a special agency for Johnston’s Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood 


\ 


\ | 


Be sailed and sailed the shopping seas . . hoping some 


day to find it. 


_ But always the treasure eluded her... “Sixes” and 
“twelves” were everywhere . . . But never a set of “eights.” 
“Twelve is too many,” she sadly sighed, “for my nor- 
mal table needs. And six doesn’t provide a spare 


or two for the unexpected guest.” 


But time and tides are kindly 
to Captains fair and patient. Ina 
gorgeous chest, she beheld, one 
day, her long-sought ‘Pieces of 
Eight.”’ Eight of each, instead of 
the usual “sixes” and “twelves,” in 


: 
! SaLEsRooms: 
RK, CuicaGo, San FRANCISCO 


s Captain Youngwite as 
finds the Chest of her fondest Quest 


dinner forks, dinner knives with stainless steel blades, dessert 
Spoons and tea spoons; with sugar shell and butter knife. 


And now all voyagers on the shopping seas may share 
this selfsame treasure. For the new Pveces of Eight set in 
1847 RoGers Bros. Silverplate is available at the stores 
of good silverware merchants everywhere. 
In an attractive gift box, $43.50; 
or in resplendent Spanish Chest 
(shown above), $49.50. 
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POSTSCRIPT: A few copies of ‘Etiquette, En- 

) a NK 4 tertaining and Good Sense’’ still available. ... Book- 
—S—= ea ——— let V-90 sent gladly on request. . . . Address 
DINNER SETS AND TABLEWARE TO MATCH KNIVES, FORKS & SPOONS Dept. E, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


| ‘1847 ROGERS BROS; 


S IU WaER Ne pai A TE 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 


CaNnaDA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
oF CanabA, Limitrep, HaMitton, ONTARIO 


Tue new Orthophonic Victrola! 
Musical marvel of the age. Entirely 
new ftom start to finish. New in con- 
ception. New in principle. New in 
design. There is nothing with which 
to compare it ... except the singing 
or playing of the flesh-and-blood 
artists themselves! 

As a camera brings you pictures, this 
great instrument brings you music 


The New 


Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Nothing else ts like it! 


which is a perfect likeness of the 
original. Only the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola can reproduce music with such 
flawless realism, because the principle 
of “matched impedance”—the new 
science of unimpeded sound-flow— 
is controlled exclusively by Victor. 
The Orthophonic Victrola is always 
ready to play for you. Tireless ... and 
untiring. Record stops automatically. 


XESZ 


“SHI MASTER'S VOICE” 
ARGUA OAT. One. 4 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


Equipped with the new, co 
electric motor ($35 extra), t 
nothing to wind. Play it and 

“Some day,” you have said, “we Wi 
have an Orthophonic Victrola.” Wi 
wait? Think of the joys you are mis 
ing. There are many beautiful mode 
from the Credenza at $300 to as lo 
as $95. Hear this versatile instf! 
ment at the nearest Victor dealers. | 
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ristol Stripes 


fotally new this Fall 


And as far from the usual fabric as any- 


ye 


thing you can imagine. Fine cheviots in 
smoke gray, corn tan, and rust brown. 
Stripes add to their richness. And the 
weaves —honeycomb, new diagonals, 
herringbones—make them positively lux- 
urious! Not extreme, of course. Bristol 
Stripes reflect the same good taste, the 
same distinctive character, that you find 
in the Society Brand cut. For your pro- 
tection, there’s a Society Brand label sewn 


_ in the pocket. Look for it. 
It’s the cut 


Send for “Bristol Stripes ie a of your clothes 
Folder and Name of ; that counts 
Nearest Dealer ‘ 


an 
S 
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+ In Canada +» SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED + Montreal 


The fineness of genuine Ivo 


ina dainty new 


le prompt and enthusiastic reception by 
millions of women everywhere indicates 
how completely Guest Ivory meets the exact- 
ing toilet-soap demands of modern life. 


This is one more proof that what is genuinely 
fine always receives appreciation. For women 
have been quick to recognize that the addition 


Guest IVORY 
For the face and hands sy 


© 1926, P.& G. Co. 
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of Guest Ivory’s fresh new charm to the tradi- 
tional purity and gentleness of Ivory has given 
them a soap which satisfies both exquisite taste 
and intelligence. 


The slimmest of fingers close with ease over 
Guest Ivory’s daintily modeled cake. The love- 
liest of bathrooms finds fitting adornment in 


form: You will love it) 


Q*%00% Pure 


Js fine as soap can be 


\ 
} 


RY 


Guest Ivory’s blue dress. And, most importa 
the fairest complexion discovers soothir 
cleansing in the mild, caressing lather that h_ 
characterized Ivory for almost halfa cen 

You will find Guest Ivory in almost eve) 
grocery, drug and department store. It co 
but five cents. 
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HE Princess Dellatorre had been 
homesick since she was fourteen, 
which was seventeen years ago, 
and homesick for—of all places— 
lillertown. But perhaps it was really 

t Phil Lennox.  Millertown had been scarcely a town at all when Silas Guthrie began 
8 spectacular money making and Abby Guthrie, his wife, pushed him out of the place, 
King the future princess along like an unconsidered tail to the strong kite of her 

nbition. Millertown had comfortable old bay-windowed houses set in lawns, but the 

dies swept their own parlors and made a pride of their apple-sauce cake, and though 
few, like the Guthries, kept a girl, she was apt to be a cousin of the Baptist minister 
Ad she ate with the family. They called the chore man Mr. Green and offered him 
oall attentions in the way of coffee and cider to keep him in the mood for coming. 
| There was nothing to be afraid of in Millertown; perhaps that was why Ellen Guthrie 
4S 80 persistently homesick. The Princess Dellatorre was no coward! She could be as 
ietly composed as a monument when courage was needed, as in making her curtsy at 
yurt or being driven at sixty miles an hour by a somewhat intoxicated prince; but she 
Ways had to do her courage on purpose; it was never spontaneous, and she did long for 
- life where it was not needed quite so often. Millertown in retrospect seemed to her all 
ive and sunshine and cookies and apple blossoms and Phil Lennox. 

There had been, to be sure, the Sykes’ dog; but Phil used always to take her hand 
hen’ they passed that corner. ‘‘I won’t let Carlo hurt you, Ellen.’’ He had begun 
- tying that when they were little things, for they were always together. ‘“‘Like your 
ght hand and your left,’’ Aunt Katie Boyd used to say of them. Ellen often thought 
that protective clasp when the prince came home not quite himself—or perhaps rather 
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Her Stiliness Was So Complete That He Finally Looked Up. ‘“‘I Hope You Don’t Mind This,’’ He Said by Way of Being Pleasant 


too much himself. ‘‘I won’t let Carlo 
hurt you, Ellen,” and a sense of a hand 
tight over hers had got her past many 
a bad corner. She wrote Phil, of course, 
when she entered on her glories; a little 
stiffly, for she could not forget that he had stopped writing, while her letters had gone 
on and on, questioning, wistful, grieved; perhaps, too, a little elatedly, for they had made 
being a princess and living in a palace sound like high romance, and eighteen in that 
mood is easily courted. Phil answered politely. Aunt Katie, answering voluminously 
the same announcement, told of a fire-engine harness, invented by Phil, that went on at 
one clip; he had got it patented and they expected great things of him. Ellen called 
herself in love with her prince, but the letters brought on so bad a fit of her homesickness, 
or whatever it was, that she had to be hurried over to Paris for her trousseau to distract 
her mind. 

Her father gave her an Italian palace that was everything the heart of an American 
millionaire could desire for his child, even to a ghost. Silas paid ten thousand dollars 
extra for the ghost. It was unfortunate that both he and Abby went down with a 
torpedoed ship before they were well acquainted with their son-in-law, for they would 
have revised their wills. Ellen already knew—knew all sorts of things that she had never 
even heard of before, as her favorite reading had so far been of the Cathedral Courtship 
type. She had not said anything in her letters, because she was trying might and main 
to do her duty in the station of life into which she had been pitchforked, and was, 
moreover, in the apologetic mood that any good girl feels when she has been given a 
handsome and expensive present and does not like it. Abby Guthrie had a way of 
making one feel that one owed her a lot and that one was, on the whole, a disappointment. 


WILLIAM BROWN 
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“Because What I’m Telling You — They’re for the Princess! She'll Get Here Tonight —to Our House! She’ll be All Velvet and Gold and 


Court Trains and Sixteen Trunks Full of French Underclothes’’ 


The prince must have divined that he had only seven 
years to live, for he went through Ellen’s fortune in seven 
mighty bounds. Perhaps he had counted on eight years, 
for he left the palace still unmortgaged when he passed out 
in a card club, his heart failing him at the top of the night’s 
play. 

Ellen faced the shock suitably and dealt kindly with the 
hysterics of the tyrannical old princess, Alfredo’s mother, 
who lived with them. Then, her door shut on the world, 
she reveled, exulted, all but shouted in the rapture of her 
release. 

“T’m done with him! Oh, I’m done with him!” She 
was normally the kindest of souls; so he must have been a 
bad lot, to leave her so savagely glad. 

Hard times followed while they explored the wreck of 
her fortune, but she did not care; nothing could hurt now. 
When the debts were paid all she had left in the world was 
one magnificent set of diamonds and emeralds, a few bril- 
liant clothes and her unmortgaged palace. The sale of this 
would give her a very fair income for life, but purchasers, or 
even tenants, were scarce in those troubled times, and so, 
like any sturdy American widow, she took boarders. The 
old princess fumed, threw things, insulted the paying 
guests; but these were English war profiteers who did not 
understand Italian and who liked too well writing to old 
neighbors from Palazzo Dellatorre to be easily offended. 
And when Ellen’s trials became too hard she had only to 
say in her heart, ‘‘ Well, he did die!”’ to become again her 
merry, indefatigable self. 


Ellen’s power to laugh at her own preaennents tad 


been her saving. The first year or two of her marriage had 
been too dreadful. Alfredo’s friends were even worse to her 
than Alfredo, for she was agonizingly shy and incurably 
decent, and she almost forgot about the humor of things. 
And then one night her blessed laughter was given back to 
her. There she crouched in her nightgown and bare feet on 
a balcony of her marble palace while Alfredo stumbled 
about inside trying perplexedly to find her. She could 
manage him perfectly through a locked door, but that 
night there had not been time to turn the key; barely 
time to slip out into the soft spring night. - 

He gave up presently; and it was then, getting a sudden 
vision of herself—a princess !—that she burst out laughing, 
silently, but with a mighty upswelling of relief, a swift 
passing from the shame and terror of tragedy to the 
absurdity of broad comedy. She was as comic as someone 


shinning up a tree to escape a dog. Back of all the deli- 
cacy into which she had been bred was a robust inherit- 
ance, for her mother, though transformed into fine lady, 
had been born folks, and her father never tried to be any- 
thing else, and so she had a fundamental simplicity before 
human facts. She could give a spade its name without any 
inherited complications. She huddled there in her night- 
gown, high over the stately city, and laughed and laughed. 
After that night she was never again really afraid of Al- 
fredo. The boarders frightened her at first, until she saw 
that they were sweating with fright and swelling with 
pride at pronouncing her title, and so she could laugh away 
that fear too. She was such a joke as a princess, and the 
poor dears couldn’t see it! 

The palace did not find a purchaser, but after six years 
Ellen had actually saved enough for a trip home. She had 
planned to go in the slack season, but the thought of Miller- 
town in April—or of Phil Lennox in April—was suddenly 
too much for her. She announced just as the spring tour- 
ists were beginning that the palace would be closed for 
three months. 

The old princess took everything as an insult. She 
always went to Nice at that time, but she chose to consider 
herself turned out. It was a perpetual astonishment to her 
that.she could not dominate Ellen. Anyone might reason- 
ably have expected to dominate Ellen, she was so gentle 
looking, so incredibly young, so given to panics of shyness. 
The old princess had set out with a firm tread, but the 
young princess simply could not be trampled. She never 
fought back; she only looked on, as though tantrums were 
an interesting foreign exhibition or a chance to improve her 
Italian; answered whatever was coherent with patience 
and good sense; got smelling salts if a faint threatened and 
scrubbed at the carpet if a coffee cup was hurled—and did 
just what she thought best. There was something of Abby 
Guthrie in her, after all. 


“You will stay in that miserable hole you call Meelair- 


taoun,”’ the old princess accused her, solemnly nodding her 
henna transformation. ‘You will never come es You 
are sly, but I see through you!” 

Ellen thought that over. 
you?” she asked reasonably. 

The old-princess called on all the gods to witness that 
what an American bourgeoise did was of no consequence 
to a Dellatorre. Then she wept and moaned that no one 
loved her, which was so true that Ellen had to let it stand. 


Tavin witluAan Re gue 


of good housekeepers who know a perfect job when t 


“You wouldn’t care, would 
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“T shall have to conie back unless I sell the palace; 
she pointed out, and went on with her preparati 
She took one gorgeous court dress, a wrap of wi 
brocade and ermine and her diamonds, to show 
she would dress up one night for Aunt Katie and Une 

Joe. Otherwise, clothes did not matter | 
Millertown; and she set out in a shabb 
suit and a little round hat, as dowdy a prin 
as ever booked passage. 
Being a sensible person, she daily w 
herself that she had had no communi 
with Millertown since her marriage and 
things would be changed; that even A 
Katie and Uncle Joe were no real relatioy 
and that the town would not remember 
with love and longing, as she remembered it 
that Phil by this time was 
doubtedly rich and famous 
married, perhaps even gone ay 
but it was no use. Nothing coul 
quiet her rapture. All the we 
across she was straining forward 
her happy heart racing for hom 
land and Millertown and I 
Lennox. 
Ir 
ILLERTOWN wa 
seething with 
cited activity. All da 
long it papered and pol 
ished, baked and sewe 
and ran about under 
maples. Polly Kn 
had stitched eight 
hours a day, six day, 
week, ever since the p 
cess’ letter came, and! 
had to refuse gold 
bribes offered for her un 
breakable Sunda 
Simeon Lunt had a rick 
back from handling | 
mail-order boxes ¢ 
bales that poured it 
Milton D’Arcy hac 
doubled the circulation 
the Chronicle by his arti 
cles on Italian princesses and their ways, dug up out o 
biographies, and had bought a fabulous new car as ¥ 
as the spring shirts of a prince. Hazel Boyd’s small p 
had taken on a superior switch that the other chi 
could not resent, seeing that a princess was coming 
her house. And at the very center of the whirlpool 
little stillness of ecstasy, was Aunt Katie Boyd. 

Outwardly, Aunt Katie flew about like the others, r 
ing her house and family fit for the reception of a pri 
rejoiced with everybody, kept her husband’s humor 
with the usual careless cuff of her, ‘‘Land, Joe, do ki 
of the way!” But just back of her nice brown eyes 
tranced wonder; she had a look of caught breath 
miracle. Katie Boyd had been married for twenty- 
years, but there was still something girlish about hh 
brown comeliness. 

“T’ll never say again that anything’s too good t 
true,’’ was her solemn assertion. 

Mrs. Seaver and Mrs. Purrington had come in for 
It was only eight in the morning, but a boy on a b 
had suggested a possible telegram. ; 

“No; that was Al Coster, to say that his mother 
of a sewing woman over to Roundtree, and perhap 
could come to me for the day,’ Katie explained. — 
Mrs. Arden.” 

“Arden?” Mrs. Purrington rocked and reflected. “ 
bet that is the young widow who came over to help Gract 
Spink with Mae’s baby clothes. Grace said she wouldn’ 
have her again, and I know why—she took altogether t tO 
much interest in Charley Spink!” 

Katie’s laugh had a note of scorn. ‘‘ Well, I’m not wor 
ried about Joe,’”’ she observed. ‘‘Mrs. Coster’s going 
telephone her for me. My, if she’ll just help me out w 
my sewing this one day! Everything else is done.” — 

The two callers looked about the comfortable old roc 
dining and general living room in one, with the sage ni 


<b 


see it. ; 
“T can lend you my handmade lace doilies,”’ Mrs. Sea’ 
said, with her sharp little air of superiority, learned | 
ago on a school platform. By 
“She’s got my Chinese embroidered ones,’”’ Mrs. Pur 
rington cut in. be 
“T’ve got six dozen doilies and ten centerpieces loanet 
me already,’’ Katie looked worried. ‘‘My, if this houst 
burns up!’” : ] 


\ 
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It’s a heavy responsibility for you, having her here,” 
. Seaver pointed out. 
Oh, no!”’ Katie was positive about that. “If Prince 
edo was alive and she was bringing him along, then I 
t know. But the princess—that’s just beautiful.”’ 
_her eyes had the liquid shine of dreams. 
Is she bringing her suite?’’ Mrs. Seaver called it 
$t,’’ and there was a puzzled pause. 
You mean her best suit?’’ Mrs. Purrington asked. 
rs. Seaver had the dry patience with ignorance that is 
med on a school platform. ‘‘I mean her maid and her 
‘ier and all that. They always have suites.”’ 
Well, I don’t pretend to know about foreign institu- 
s.”’ Mrs. Purrington made a superiority of that. 
‘atie brought out a much-read letter from her work- 
cet. ‘‘She never mentioned anything like that,” she 
, glancing over its pages. 
How did she sign herself?’’ Mrs. Purrington asked. 
Just ‘Ellen.’” 
Ellen!”” Mrs. Purrington savored it. 
nice and common.” 
They always sign so,” 
know Victoria did.” 
Well, I ain’t communicated much with royalty.” 
). Purrington’s snub never failed. ‘‘What you going 
jall her, Katie? She ain’t a Royal Highness, is she?” 
/Oh, dear, no,” protested Mrs. Seaver. “You say 
f.cess the way you say doctor.” 
‘I suppose I could say Ellen.”” Katie put away the 
fr with a loving touch. “But I’ve been calling folks 
In all my life, and I never yet had a chance to say 
scess. I guess I’ll stick to the title. Joe figured out 
a; she could get here today if her boat wasn’t late,’’ she 
Jed. “Of course she’ll wait for the Flyer and chee 
etoundtree.”’ 
It’s running it rather close to have the town-hall 
jption tonight,” Mrs. Purrington said; “but with to- 
jrow Sunday ? 
/She’ll be here by six,’”’ Katie pointed out. ‘That will 
f: her two hours to rest and dress and have her supper. 
at's going to meet her in his new 


“Now that’s 


Mrs. Seaver instructed her. 


Purrington’s nod was signifi- 
“That’s what he got it for— 
needn’t tell 
are On, good 
Bing, Ruby.” 


\ Irs. 
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Ruby Boyd acknowledged the greeting with a curt nod. 
She was a handsome, smoldering, sulky girl, careless of 
dress and hair. 

‘Milt always was ambitious,’”’ Mrs. Purrington went on. 
“Look out for your beau, Ruby, with a princess coming.” 

Ruby shrugged splendid shoulders. ‘‘ Milton isn’t my 
beau,”’ she said coolly. ‘Mother, Phil is here to do the 
windows. Where do you want him to begin?” 

“Spare room first, and tell him not to slop any water 
in my clean bathroom,”’ Katie commanded. ‘Phil’s been 
a real comfort to me since the letter came,” she told them 
when Ruby had gone. 

“Funny when you think of it—Phil Lennox at the bot- 
tom, doing chores, and little ragged Milt Dicey from across 
the tracks grown into Milton D’Arcy and owning the 
Chronicle,” Mrs. Purrington said comfortably. “I always 
say, life’s very strange.” 

“Well, I wish Phil would keep out of eit while the 
princess is here,’’ Mrs. Seaver said, rising. ‘“‘I don’t sup- 
pose she will remember him.” ; 

“Oh, yes, she will,’’ Katie interrupted. ‘Ellen won’t 
have forgotten anything: or anybody. She’s like that.” 

“Think so?’”’? Mrs. Seaver seemed depressed. When 
she had gone Mrs. Purrington laughed with subterranean 
malice. 

“She shook Ellen Guthrie once—that’s what’s worrying 
her,’’ she confided. ‘“‘She let it out to Polly Knight. 

Well, if you’d like my pink silk comfortable for the prin- 
cess’ room i 

Katie waved away the comfortable. ‘“‘That room’s so 
full now of loaned comfortables and rugs and bureau sets 
and lamps and fancy chairs that it’s likely to burst out 
through the door. Want to see it?” 

They went upstairs and stood reverently in the doorway 
of the spare room while Katie pointed out its borrowed 
splendors. It had the usual north outlook and speckled 
engravings of guest rooms in Millertown, but the assembled 
riches gave it its own brilliance. 

“Good enough for a queen!’ was the thrilled verdict. 
When the visitor had gone Katie came back to look again, 


keeping her feet scrupulously outside the sill, where a 
newspaper had been laid. Hazel joined her there, holding 
tightly to her waist. 

“Lovey, you won’t ever forget it, all your life long,”’ her 
mother said—‘“‘ how the princess came to your house! It’s 
like what you dream.”” Then her voice changed sharply. 
‘Land sakes, Joe, haven’t you gone to the store yet?”’ 

Joe Boyd was looking over their shoulders with a faint 
caricature of their reverence. He was a lean string of a 
man with a dry smile and the good, patient eyes of the 
unsuccessful. Joe had made a failure of lumber fifteen 
years ago and taken a temporary position as bookkeeper 
in astore. He still spoke of it as temporary. 

““Can’t work with a princess coming,” he said. ‘‘ My, if 
you had as many breeds of dogs in there as you got of rugs 
there’d be something doing!”’ , 

Katie closed the door on his impious gaze. ‘“‘ You'll lose 
your job,” she said mechanically. ‘“‘Hazel, we better get 
out the sewing. If that Mrs. Arden only comes!” 

“Say, put some lace ruffles in my best pants, will you?”’ 

Hazel started to giggle, but her mother looked so tried 
that she stopped short and looked tried too. Joe turned 
to the stairs with a mock droop of discouragement, but 
paused there to call back, “Kate!” 

“Well?’’—from her bedroom. It was not an encourag- 
ing sound, but he persisted. 

“Kate, were you as het up as this when you were getting 
ready to marry me?” 

The answer came back smartly: “‘I was a fool if I was! 
Will you go along?”’ Then Katie had to run down and call 
after him, “‘Joe, if I send Hazel down for some shoes, you 
see she don’t get heels, will you? She’s possessed to have 
them for the princess.”’ 

“Yep; I’ll spoil her fun,’”’ was the hearty answer. Joe 
never could give a plain response; he always had to throw 
in some nonsense. 

Milton D’Arcy was coming under the maples in his new 
ear. When Katie saw that he was sliding to an accom- 
plished stop at their gate she went in search of Ruby, who 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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that we know about the 
Ae French—their instinct for ges- 
ture, their passion for emo- 
tional bonfires, their inexperience as 
people who never travel, their prefer- 
ence for a sentimental conclusion, 
their craving to be adored, a certain 
historic disposition to project their 
ills upon some foreign or imaginary 
enemy —all this was illustrated in the 
march of the 20,000 mutilated through 
the streets of Paris to the foot of 
Washington’s statue on the Place 
d’Iéna, where, in protest against the 
settlement of their war debt to the 
United States Treasury, they set up 
a marble plaque, engraved to say: 
“After the deceptions of the peace, 
the proposed debt settlement would 
consecrate the ruin of France and the 
loss of her independence.”’ None but 
the French could have done it. Re- 
alists in unreality. 

But it illustrated also a misgiving 
now spreading in the world. It illus- 
trated, that is to say, the tragedy of 
government by irresponsibility—gov- 
ernment obedient not to the discipline 
of facts, not to a theory of truth, only 
to the winds of feeling. There are 
many, increasingly many, whosay this 
is the fate of democracy. 

Before the war, Hmile Faguet, mem- 
ber of the French Academy, wrote a 
book about his own people entitled 
Dread of Responsibility, to which he 
set this preface: ‘‘What do they want? 


To be irresponsible. It is the history . 


of the French people for a century, 
and it will be their history indefinitely 
unless this book reforms them, which 
I count on somewhat, but not. very 
much. They want to be irresponsible. 
They form their ideas of law in ac- 
cordance with this design; they or- 
ganize and practice their professions 
to this end; they have a family life 
governed by this thought; they have 
a social life controlled by this princi- 
ple.” 


Irresponsibility 


OWARD the end of his thesis he 

said: “ Franceisa democracy tend- 
ing to absolute democracy. That is 
why she organizes herself spontane- 
ously, almost automatically, on the 
principle of absolute democracy; and 
this principle is in the first place ab- 
solute equality and next that respon- 
sibility be lodged nowhere and that 
no one be responsible. Well, how shall 
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we suppress responsibility? By dividing it, subdividing 
it, dispersing it, scattering it so that you cannot get hold | 
of it anywhere, so that none can say of any man, is fecij,” 

Only afew days before the parade of the mutilated or 
July 11, Clemenceau, the war premier of France, offered 
a book on a parallel theme, a book full of irony and 
bitter reflection. He spoke of the morbid prattling within 
a system of government calling itself representative, 
though more responsive to an incoherence of words than. 
to any codrdination of ideas; of formulas carelessly fab- 
ricated that fly from mouth to mouth in the name of 
public opinion, and of leaders, calling themselves such, 
anxious only to obey irresponsibility. 

Nobody was responsible for the spectacle prodiiced| 
by the mutilated. Certainly not the government. Foy| 
diplomatic reasons the government wished to avert it, 
fearing its effect upon the vote of ratification, and 
therefore urged the leaders to abandon it. The leaders| 
were not responsible, because the mutilated insisted. The 
mutilated were not responsible, because they were excited| 
by feeling. They had got the feeling that moved them 
from listening at the door of the Chamber of Deputies) 
to a flood of irresponsible oratory such as ruined Athens, 
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A Game of Tag With Nobody It 


HE orators who denounced the United States, the debt 

agreement signed by the French Ambassador at Wash:- | 
ington and the French Government that proposed it te 
be ratified—they were not responsible for the French| 
franc, for the credit of France, for anything at all, because | 
they were not at that moment the government. And) 
those who at that moment were the government, mean- | 
ing the cabinet, were responsible only for executing the 
irresponsible public will, and in danger of being obliged 
without notice to abandon that. 

No one in France was responsible for the misfortune 
that the debt settlement signed by Monsieur Bérenger| 
at Washington had been emotionally misrepresented to 
the French people. Everybody did it. No one was re. 
sponsible for its not being represented in the light of rea- | 
son, comity, or even intelligent selfishness. No one had! 
been responsible, to begin with, for the great postwar! 
delusion which for seven years has stultified European 
statesmanship, especially that of France. 

Delusions, remember, are popular. They must be, 
Never in the world was such a thing as an unpopular 
delusion. It must be what the people wish were true, 

The delusion was that Germany could be made eco-| 
nomically strong and politically weak—strong enough tc 
be able to pay the whole cost of the war and yet so weak | 
as to be unable to resist. Every intelligent person at 
Versailles knew better; they told one another they knew, 
better. No one had the courage to tell the people the 
truth. It was not that the people could not bear it,| 
They had borne the war. What the political leaders| 
feared was that they would not believe it; they would 
turn to someone who would tell them instead what they 
wished to believe. 

A rough figure of what Germany should be required. 
to pay—a very large figure, a preposterous figure per 
haps, yet an imaginable one—had been provisionally 
agreed upon when 
Lloyd George, head 
of the British Gov- 
ernment, had to! 
leave the treaty on) 
the back of the stove 
and go home to win 
anelection. Hewent 
from Versailles with 
the ery, ‘Hang the 
Kaiser! Make the) 
Germans pay to 
the last penny!”— 
and won the election. 
When he returned 
Clemenceau _ said,| 
“Now you have sug-| 
gested figures much 
beyond anything we 
had imagined. 
France is the devas-| 
tated country. She 
cannot be the one to” 
talk of taking less, 
than the most.” | 


\\ | 


) they stirred new figures into the pot and got them 
fist so large that nobody could either name or imagine 
sum. What they did at last was to agree upon cat- 
ies of damage and liability, including war pensions; 
a commission was left to determine the amounts 
able in each category. This turned out to be the as- 
gical quantity of 132,000,000,000 gold marks. 
he British have a dogged way with facts. They soon 
yered and banished the soothsayer who had told 
a what they wished to believe. Not so the French. 
y went on believing it and behaving as if it were true, 
proceeded to rebuild their country, saying to them- 
es the Germans would have to pay for everything. 
more they spent, the more the Germans would have 
ay and the more it would hurt them. 
he way of it was that the individual who had suffered 
2s in the war filed his claim with the French Govern- 
mt, and these claims were reviewed by the French 
ernment as everybody expected and demanded— 
is to say, in a spirit of enormous generosity. The 
yle were not to be disappointed. They were to have 
€ houses for old houses, new pigs for old pigs, new 
alens, new garments, new furniture for old, other jew- 
i or lost jewels—or the equivalent in money. And for 
ng time there was no check upon this having new 
gold at the Germans’ expense. 

"hen the French Government had allowed the claim 
| sued at once bonds to that amount. The individual 
ianged his bonds for anything he wanted. What 
‘ybody forgot was that these bonds were a liability 
fie French Government and that the money it printed 
»deem them with was French money—until, if, as and 
in the Germans could be made to pay. They forgot 
| irposely. The French Government treated the bonds 
@ sued, the money it printed, and what it borrowed in 
|United States besides for purposes of reconstruction, 
| German liability, setting it apart from the regular 
iget as recoverable from Germany. 
here came to be rumors of scandal. Given the case, 
‘ybody spending what was believed to be German 
(ey and German credit, what would you expect? What 
alized the French was nothing they did collec- 
ily; it was what they did to one another. It was not 
Huys the war sufferer who got the money. Many of 
sold out their claims to speculators and conces- 
caires who knew the way to the government’s pocket. 
Mn all responsibility disappeared in the simple difficulty 
‘Individuals could not be convicted without publicly 
sing the fact that the French war bill was padded. 


i 
| Besieging Paris With Padded Claims 

} 

ST year the Carnegie Institute of Economics made 
-a study of the French situation and produced a book 
itled The French Debt Problem, by Harold G. Moul- 
| Itis the best of all the studies so far, painstaking, 
eiched and not unsympathetic. On page 150 read: 
jxeessive claims, padded bills and extravagant outlays 
2no doubt inevitable. In any country, whenever the 
)2rnment foots the bills, claims and charges are notori- 
Hy exorbitant. Where the bills are to be presented for 
ament to an enemy country, one can hardly expect 
(ter restraint.’ 
hen in a foot- 
: “A French 
) mission was ap- 
cited in 1924 to 
‘stigate the ex- 
yagance con- 
‘ted with the 
arding of claims. 
Vile this commis- 
has made no 
ial report, much 
‘erial bearing on 
\problem is to be 
oud in the Journal 
feiel, documents 
élementaires, 
Imbre, 1925... . 
nature of the 
rédulent transac- 
S may be illus- 
ed by the follow- 
Nees: 

A certain farmer 

tained 21,000 
{ 


By GARET 
GARRETT 


francs for his property, including 
claims for war damage, from a con- 
cessionaire, who in turn obtained 548,- 
678 francs from the government. A 
certain sugar refinery was sold to a 
concessionaire for 366,000 franes and 
the latter was awarded a claim for 
7,000,000 francs war damage. Two 
octogenarians sold their chateau with 
200 hectares of land and timber for 
about 300,000 frances, plus a rente via- 
gere of 80,000 francs; the concession- 
aire obtained from the government 
5,000,000, as the replacement value of 
the property.” 

All was recoverable from Germany. 
Why should anyone care? 


Wild Spending on Credit 


HIS florescence of the French 

Government’s printing press was 
simply inflation. If that were debat- 
able, one could prove it by the type 
of its political and social effects, such 
as wild speculation, reckless spend- 
ing, sudden riches, an unbalanced 
sense of values, a mania for borrow- 
ing. Public expenditures were in- 
creased in every direction, apart from 
the work of reconstruction—for public 
hygiene, for state and municipal utili- 
ties, for national electrification, for 
the general welfare. Credit was the 
wand and belonged to every hand. 

It had gone already very far, and 
from the prodigious output of bonds, 
and then of francs with which to pay 
the bonds, the public debt had be- 
come an unsightly edifice before any- 
one rationally realized how much 
easier it was to spend German repa- 
rations than to collect them. Ger- 
many’s payments on account were 
disappointing and tardy. At length 
she was declared to have defaulted. 
Thereupon the French, followed by 
the Belgians, invaded the Ruhr. This 
adventure, besides further swelling 
the public debt, led to certain discov- 
eries concerning the modern world. 
Military seizure was a method of the 
long past. The wealth of the Ruhr 
was not portable; nor could it be ex- 
tracted like the wealth of a mine by 
the use of tame slaves, even provided 
that kind of labor were available. 
German reparations, if any, would 
represent not what Germany ought to 
pay, not what she could pay under a 
sense of guilt—which she hadnot—but 
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FTER the sheriff had seized what 
was left of my show, with the 
harsh remark that it was the same 

as seizing thirty-nine cents’ worth of as- 
sorted monkeyshines, I went on to Great Rapids and ac- 
cepted a position washing dishes in the Gem Restaurant, 
where the current of my life was changed, as will be related. 

I had been working almost a week, when on Saturday 
evening the proprietor came up to me and said: ‘‘ What do 
they call it on the stage when an actor is out of a job?” 

I answered: “They generally say he is ‘at liberty.’” 

“Well,” said the proprietor, “‘here are your week’s wages, 
and if anybody asks you what you are doing you can tell 
them you are at liberty and it will be no lie.” 

““What is the matter?” I asked. 

““The matter is,’’ he said, ‘‘that I feel uneasy while you 
are on the premises.” 

“T do not understand your action,’’ was my comment, 
“because I am 100 per cent conscientious and have never 
been otherwise. In fact, the reason I went broke was be- 
cause I paid a debt incurred by my assistant. Also, you 
know yourself that while here in your kitchen I have 
worked conscientiously and even rigged up a machine to 
wash dishes. And presto—here I am fired.” 

““Yes,”’ he said, “‘you are right. You have got a con- 
science sticking out all over you, and that is just the 
trouble. When you told me your story and said you were 
a stranded prestidigitator, I gave you a job, thinking that 
now and then you might pull a deck of cards out of the 
cook’s ear and chase away some of his grouches. But no. 
You simply stand around and act so conscientious that 
Tony tells me after he has spent a day in your vicinity he 
can’t sleep nights for thinking of his two wives and five 
little children back in Greece. You have even got me. 
After looking at that long face of yours I get so that when 
I buy a package of chicory I feel like a criminal. You are 
ruining my business, and I wish when you walk out tonight 
you would take your conscience with you, so we won’t 
have to stumble over it any more.” 

This was how it happened that at ten o’clock Saturday 
evening I found myself outside the ex-shoe store on State 
Street, where Sleason’s Modern Miracle Show was finishing 
a three-continuous-nights engagement. As a matter of 
professional interest, I had wanted to attend this per- 
formance before, but duties at the Gem Restaurant had 
prevented. 

Behind the shoe-store windows large colored posters 
showed Mr. Sleason in the act of catching money from the 
air, making a lady disappear from a table, and person- 
ally escaping from a large packing box, dressed as a demon 
and waving an American flag. From the store’s interior 
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came sounds of music and applause, though not so much 
of the latter. At a table in the doorway a Scandinavian 
character was seated. 

I walked up and, presenting my card, asked for pro- 
fessional courtesies. 

The Scandinavian character, whom I was later to know 
as Chris, looked at the card on both sides, held it up to the 
light, lit his pipe, and then said, “‘Ya, ay tank so.” Thus, 
as there did not seem to be any objection, I walked in. 

A platform had been erected at the end of the store and 
on this stood a person in a dress suit, whom I perceived to 
be none other than Mr. Sleason himself, though he did not 
look as handsome as the posters indicated. He was as big 
as a back drop, with a mustache in which he could have hid 
a couple of rabbits. But at the moment what attracted my 
attention was the fact that he was the politest magician I 
had ever seen on or off the stage. 

He could not seem to turn around without begging 
somebody’s pardon or asking their kind indulgence. Though 
always, as a matter of conscience, having tried to be polite 
to my audiences, I had never succeeded in being anything 
like that. 

He finished the linking-ring trick he was doing, and then 
said: ‘There will now be an intermission of two minutes, 
after which the evening’s entertainment will conclude with 
my sensational challenge escape from any packing box 
whatever, which has been securely nailed up by a gentle- 
man freely selected from your number. And I am pleased 
to state for your approval that in this sensational challenge 
escape I will forfeit one hundred dollars to the gentleman 
nailing me up if I do not make my escape in the first 
thirty seconds, and one hundred dollars a minute for every 
minute afterward in which I remain in the box. And I will 
ask your indulgence to kindly be so kind as to keep your 
seats during the intermission, thanking you one and all.” 

And that was practically the last time I looked at the 
stage during the remainder of the performance, for the 
reason which follows: 

I have already spoken about the music. This came from 
a roller organ turned by a young lady, and now, looking at 
this young lady for the first time, it was the same as if I 
had found something I had been looking for all my life. It 
was not because she was dressed like a Turkish harem, 
though such was the case, as the result of her having been 
an illusion earlier in the evening. It was the way her face 
went and a sad expression about the eyes, and the more I 
looked at her the more I had to keep on looking at her. 
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“‘Aand Now,” He Said 
After SlippingMean 
Invective Whisper, 

“T am Going to Ask 

You, My Friend, to 

Kindly be So Kind 

as to Nail Me Up” F 
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All the rest that happened on the platform was fo 
like something taking place miles off. I knew what 
Sleason was doing and I could hear him talking throu 
the air holes of the freely examined packing box to tl 
gentleman nailing him up, and saying: 

“T want to be nailed up. Kindly be so kind as to 
those nails over. If I do not succeed in escaping from t 
box in thirty seconds I will be pleased to forfeit a hun 
dollars into your hands and a hundred dollars more 
every additional minute.’”” And I remember seein 
Scandinavian character, who had come in from outsi 
put a screen around the box. And about ten seconds |; 
I remember, I saw the screen knocked down, while 
Sleason appeared in a red-demon costume, waving 
American flag and turning the box upside down to show 
that his dress suit had disappeared, while the roller org 
played The Stars and Stripes Forever. 

But, even at the time, all the above was hazy, for my 
attention remained fixed on the girl. 

She seemed to be about twenty years of age, with blo 
hair and gray eyes and hands well shaped, as, indeed 
was in all particulars. And I could have kept on looki 
her for a couple of hours if I had not noticed that 
Sleason was wishing one and all a kind good night, and t 
crowd was beginning to brush past me to the door. 

I had had a seat near the platform and not far from t 
organ; so, moving suddenly, before the young lady had 
chance to get up, I stepped forward, presenting my ¢a 

She looked at it, though not the way the Scandinav: 
character had done, and in a sweet voice asked: “Oh 
you in the profession?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“‘Well,” she replied, ‘‘I hope you’re not as tired of 
I am.” 

It was not so much what she said; it was the way shes 
it. As I heard that voice I realized the current of my. 
had been changed, and it was my conscientious duty to 
my best to get a job with Sleason’s Modern Miracle S 

aI 

Bee so excited that I let myself get pushed out 1 
front door with the rest of the crowd, I paced up : 
down the street for about fifteen minutes, thinking of what 
I had better say next. When I came back the girl, wh 
was later to know as Allie and who appeared in the 
sions, and Chris, the Scandinavian character, were pa 
ing up the apparatus. I was much surprised to find M 
Sleason not present. ‘ae 


Hello,” she said, looking up and seeing me. “Door or 
low? Or did you come up through a trap in the stage?”’ 
ter laughing a little, to let her see I knew she was 
ng, I asked about getting a job with the show, stating 
‘ould certainly be a pleasure to work with anybody so 
te and courteous as Mr. Sleason. 

Must be lived through to be appreciated,” was her 
xer short reply. 

Well,” I suggested, ‘‘what is the chance?”’ 

The best in the world. The last assistant has just quit. 
you happen to see anybody with a black eye?” 

No,” I said. ‘‘Did he have a black eye?” 

Not the last time I saw him, but he might have picked 
upsince.’’ Hereshe gave a peculiar laugh, and Chris said, 
a,” and then, after lighting his pipe, added, ‘‘Ay tankso.”’ 
What are the terms?” I asked. 

Well, you will see Mr. Sleason at the station. He will 
ull of good humor and courtesy and other things, and 
| ought to be able to arrange very favorable terms.” 
‘That sounds good enough,” I said. ‘‘ Would you like 
jave me help you pack up?” 

‘Suit yourself,’ was the reply, and I started in. 

will here explain an interesting fact about my character, 
ch is the result of my father being a conscientious parent 
he old school who believed in educating his children up 
iis ideals, cost what it might to them. The result was 
t when I finally left the farm for a job in a garage my 
science was very highly developed. I soon found, how- 
r, there was no place for a conscience in the garage 
sre I was employed, and, though given a chance to man- 
same, I quit this trade to become a magician. Here 
conscience was easier, in spite of the drawback that 
le giving a magical entertainment you are constantly 
iged to say things like ‘““You see my right hand is 
ioty,’’ when all the time you have got a card stuck be- 
‘en the fingers, and so on. 

3ut there is one part of the magic trade where it pays to 
extremely conscientious, and that is in packing up 
jaratus; and the way I packed up Mr. Sleason’s pro- 
‘ed a marked effect on Allieand Chris. -+¢- 

‘hey kept saying: ‘‘Throw the egg glass in there; jam 
se rings over in the big case.”” And when I insisted on 
anging everything the way it ought to be arranged they 
‘e all confused, but full of admiration. 


id weight and will drag you down to the depths yet.” 
We reached the station shortly before midnight, and a 
le after, I had the pleasure of becoming personally 
{uainted with Mr. Sleason. 

Je came into the waiting room full of good humor, and 
ie had hardly introduced me when he gave me a job on 
‘spot. Pulling a large roll out of his right-hand pants 
sket, he said: “‘I want to know if you will accept a salary 
ty dollars a week to start.” 

‘told him I did not conscientiously think I was worth 
much as that. 

‘Yes,’ he said, smiling and nodding his head, “‘you are 
rth that and more. When you have been with me six 
mths I am going to ask you to 

courteous enough to accept a 

adred dollars a week, and that 

1 be underpaying you.” 

{ did not know 
at to reply to 
$ generous offer, 
ihe went on: “I 
i the greatest 
der of character 
existence, and, 
king into your 
3s, I can see it is 
it as I suspected. 
u are destined to 
the most famous 
igician the world 
s ever known. 


and all the rest 
them. It is an 
inor to shake you 
thehand.”’ And, 
nlacing the roll 
his pocket, he 
ted the action to 
2 word. 

Then, skipping across the room 
d smiling some more, he began 
pull half dollars out of the white 
liskers of an old gentleman seated 
‘posite. And when he had done 
is for some time he went to sleep 


‘You have too much conscience,” Allie said. ‘‘It is a 


Pulling a Large Roll Out of 
His Right:Hand Pants Pocket, He Said: “I Want to Know if You Will Accept a Salary of Fifty Dollars a Week to Start’® 
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in the corner, still smiling. I have seldom been 
more favorably impressed than on this occasion, 
and after he had got into his sleeper and Allie 
and Chris and myself were in the day coach, I 
said as much. 

Chris did not respond, except by a grunt, but 
Allie remarked in a dry way: “All the moonshine 
is not in bottles,’ and then, settling back, closed 
her eyes. 

It was so agreeable to be near her and have the 
privilege of looking at her that the railroad journey 
passed likeadream. I did not even mind it much 
when Chris dropped his head on my shoulder and 
began to snore like ten o’clock in a boiler factory. 
I thought I would be satisfied to go through life 
working for Mr. Sleason if only I could always be 
with Allie. 

It was a little after six in the morning when we 
arrived at our destination. We climbed out and I 
was wondering what hotel we would go to when 
Mr. Sleason appeared. : 

Here, for the benefit of my readers, I will insert 
the fact that I have never in my life used invective 
language of any description. As above described, 
I was brought up by a conscientious parent who 
spared no pains whenever he caught one of his 
children talking invectively. Moreover, my opinion 
of Mr. Sleason was such that I was not at all 
prepared for what happened next. 

“Well,” he said, coming up to me and Chris, and 
with a face that rasped the same as his voice, ‘‘what 
in the—invective—do you think I am paying you for any- 
how? To stand around on the depot platform and give 
the—invective—section hands a treat? Rustle those— 
invective—trunks out and don’t lose any—invective— 
time about it either!” : 

I felt as though I had received a blow on the head, and 
if at this minute I had not happened to be reminded of my 
conscientious duty by seeing Allie, I might have said some- 
thing in reply. As it was, after a little thinking I saw that 
the best way I could protect this girl from the dangers of 
her surroundings was by keeping in good health as the 
result of exercise before breakfast. 

So I followed Chris to the trunks. 


“That is the Trouble With You,’’ 


She Said, Her Eyes Flashing; “You Have Got a Conscience’”’ 


work. And often, when all the regular stuff was done, Mr. 
Sleason would shove a broom into my hand and say: 
“Here is your opportunity to do a bit of up-to-date leger- 
demain. Seeif you can’t make all that—invective—dust 
disappear with a few magic gestures.” 

And when I was not carrying trunks or sweeping or tak- 
ing tickets or arranging the chairs or getting ready the 
apparatus, I would be out in front turning the roller organ 
and playing Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are March- 
ing, or Silver Threads Among the Gold, or The Stars and 
Stripes Forever. And as often as I would take advantage 
of a minute’s leisure to show Mr. Sleason what I could do 
with a half dollar in a series of refined coin passes, he would 


make such comments as: ‘‘That is pretty good for a hama- 
qr teur. You must have played somewhere for one continu- 


T WAS about a month later that we reached Pearl City, 

arriving there shortly before the convention of the 
Antiprofanity League. 

If my first evening with the Modern Miracle Show had 
seemed like a dream, the period on the road following was 
more like a nightmare. Instead of having a chance, as I had 
hoped, to exhibit a 
little refined sleight of 
hand, I got nothing 
but hard and dirty 


ous night. 


your mouth.” 


. heater 
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class hotels. 


months; 


I'll bet you keep your audience guessing— 
guessing when you are going to stop. Pat yourself on the 
head ten times and see if a ten-dollar note comes out of 


The only time he was polite and not invective was when 
he had an audience before him or some liquor inside him. 
Still it would not have been so bad 

if we had ever been paid; but Mr. 
Sleason never took his roll from his 
right-hand pants pocket, except to 
pay railroad fares and bills at third- 
He owed me almost 
two hundred dollars; he owed Allie 
more, as she had been with 

the show for nearly three 

and, outside of a 
can of tobacco now and then, 
you might say that Chris had 


not been paid since 
the start. 

This last was the 
most unjust of all, 
because Chris was 
a good carpenter 
and mechanic, 
and, in fact, had 
made the packing 
box used by Mr. 
Sleason in his sen- 
sational challenge 
escape. Itwaswell 
made, too, with the 
revolving panel 
defying detection; 
and no ordinary 
examination would 
reveal the hiding 
place on the inside 
where Mr. Sleason 
secreted his dress 
suit. In fact, it 
looked like what 
Mr. Sleason stated 
it to be—any pack- 
ing box whatever. 

(Continued on 

_ Page 64) 
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Jim Imterview With Peter De Paolo, 192 
[aes By WILLIAM F. STURM al 


of American 
Automobile Asso- 
ciation supervised 
automobile tracks 
in America. These 
are the mile and 
half-mile dirt 
tracks which were 
built and are used 
for horse racing 
the major part of 
the time, the board 
speedways and 
the Indianapolis 
speedway, which 
differs from the 
board courses in 
that it is four- 
cornered, is built 
of brick and is two 
and a half miles 
around, and is not 
so steeply banked 
as the board 
courses. 

Two of the fin- 
est dirt tracks to 
be found in this 
country are those 
at Bakersfield, 
California, and at 
Syracuse, New 
York. 


Three:A Rule 


HE Indianap- 
olis course is 
unique in that it 


holds only onerace PHOTOS. BY CY LA TOUR, WYNCOTE, PA. 
each year—the Lining Up for the Start of the 
500-mile interna- Atlantic City 300:Mile Race 
tional sweepstakes on May 1, 1926. The Turn 
Z Into the Front Stretch is 
on Memorial Day. Shown in the Distance. Bob 
The races on the McDonough, Who Broke Many 
board speedways Records in This Race, is Shown 
vary from ten Standing in Front of Car No. 


: : é ds t 
miles to 300 miles. 4 in Knickers an weater 


In order to attain F 

high speed the board tracks are banked to as much 
as forty-nine degrees on the turns. The Indianap- 
olis track has its four corners banked between six- 
teen and seventeen degrees for five-sixths of their 
width and a trifle more than thirty-six degrees for 
the remaining sixth, which is the upper part of the 
curve and never used by the drivers, unless to avoid 
a wreck or avoid being wrecked themselves. 

When it is known that a ninety-degree angle is a 
vertical line, a forty-five degree angle just halfway 
between vertical and horizontal, the extreme bank 
of the forty-five to forty-nine degree tracks can be 
realized. At Indianapolis and on the flat dirt 
tracks, driving skill is still a prime requisite; but 
on the boards, skill in a measure gives way to pure 
speed. 

In order to get the picture of speedway racing, it 
is well to know that all speedway races are run 
under the sanction of the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association. This control is 
necessary for several reasons: The A. A. A. re- 
quires that speedway and dirt-track owners make 
their tracks as safe as possible for the drivers and 


spectators. It requires that a minimum total purse of $100 
for each mile of racing be offered—$25,000 for a 250-mile 
race—and that the prize money be placed in the hands of 
the referee before the race starts. In addition to this, the 
Three-A officials have complete charge of the race; they 
examine the drivers to make certain that they are in perfect 


FED 
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physical condition; they examine the cars to be sure 
they are not larger than the maximum motor size per- 
mitted; they examine the track for safety. During the 
running of the race they are the law. The Medes and the 
Persians had nothing on a Three-A race official when it 
comes to immutability. 


5 Al. Al. Al. Title Holder 
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in a Three-A 
must register 
self and his 
with that b 
He may not 
ticipate in any 
not sanctione 
the A. A. A. 
permit his car 
participat 
Three-A offi 
may rule a dr 
out of a race { 
improper dri 
or for having 
that imperils 
other drivers 
watch all stop 
the pits and m 
an accurate 
of the time 
and the work dor 
they can sto 
race during a 
gerous period 
start it aga 
where it left 
they can postpc 
a race to a lg 
date; they can 
termine previo 


number of 
originally se 
uled miles 
constitute a 
if for weather 
sons or nons 
of the co 


race must 
At Left—Bennie Hill's Pit at stopped. a 
Altoona, Signaling Him That 
Car No. 14 is Two Seconds . 
Ahead of Him. The Man in Incenti 


the Foreground May Be Seen 

With Two Stop Watches HREE-A 

Catching Hill’s Time. The trol ins 

Wrenches are on the Pit Wall good entry lis nf 
Ready for Any Eventuality all of the r 


: meets sched 

This is arranged by so allotting the dates that t 
drivers may enter all races in consecutive order 
not have to make long jumps in so doing. 
there are no competitive, sanctioned speedwa: 
meets on the same day, there is every in 
for registered drivers to attend all the meets. 
is compulsory that the first five in the champ 
ship standing do so. 
After the May tenth date at Charlotte, we 
direct to Indianapolis, the biggest race in 
world. Previous experience has told me some 
my problems. My normal procedure is to un 
my car from the express car, in which it has be 
shipped with two or three or as many as five oth 
cars, tow it across the road to the speedway, cha 
the board-track gear to one I think is right for t! 
bricks and then try the car out. Contrary to wh 
many believe, a high gear does not necessa 
mean high speed. Automobiles are just like b 
cles used to be—there is such a thing as getting 
gear so high that it takes too much power to 
it; so much, in fact, that a lower gear will be mu 
faster. In automobile racing, the gear that ¥ 
permit the engine to deliver the most power at a gi\ 
number of revolutions is the gear to use. The drivers 
not agree on the gearing of their cars. The cars have 
culiarities. I may decide that a 4.5 to 1 gear is what In 
while another driver may decide that he will use a 4.2 
1. His car is built just like mine, but, like people, mot 


different, and drivers’ ideas are 
jerent too. 
With the gear changed to what I 
¢sider proper, I next go about ad- 
sing my carburetor. In racing only 
7 adjustment is made at a time, if 
is to determine the effect of mak- 
h changes. By that I mean that 
j don’t make both a carburetor 
ii a gear change at one and the 
ie time. Instead we make one, 
isfy ourselves on it and then make 
next one. With the gear and the 
buretor setting definitely settled, 
crew wheels the car into the garage 
{tears it down soup to nuts, as the 
verssayit. It may have goneonly 
miles in practice and racing at 
last stand, but: another big race 
n and it must be gone over thor- 
thly. Every part is inspected as 
ss taken down. Each part that 
jes off is put into its proper place 
theworkbench. This proper place 
ithe bench is always the same with 
outfit, whether the workbench 
(in Culver City, Altoona, Fulford, 
‘sno, Indianapolis, Salem or Char- 
ve. The engine comes in for a close 
(atiny. The valves are cleaned of 
carbon, as are the piston heads, 
ca racing car accumulates this car- 
jt just as does the pleasure vehicle. 


tbile is derived 
im aspark which 
jurs in the top 
the cylinder.: 
t a spark just 
}7 old time won’t 

It can’t come 
‘soon or toolate; 
nust come right 
the dot, when 
‘vaporized gasis 
npressed to its 
it. 


pointing out 
that a motor 
ist be fitted to- 
her so that each 
‘t operates per- 
tly in. conjunc- 
n with every 
aer part. By 
iS synchroniza- 
n the best re- 
ts are obtained. 
There really is 
thing mysteri- 
s about the 
ration of an au- 
mobile motor; 
thing that, if 
plained, every 
tomobile owner 
not grasp. The 
ting automobile 


SHIODELER PHOTO. 
The Pacing Car Driven by Louis Chevrolet Drawing Off the Track at Indianapolis on May 31, 1926, After Having Led the (Continued on 


Cars Around for the Preliminary Lap From Which They Took a Flying Start . Page 142) 
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When the piston reaches the bot- 
tom of its stroke the intake valve, 
which has supplied the gas, closes and 
remains closed as the piston moves 
upward in the act of compressing the 
gas. At the top of this compression 
stroke the spark plug functions, and 
the resultant spark ignites the gas 
and causes the explosion which forces 
the piston downward, both intake 
and exhaust valves being closed at 
this time. 

On the return upward stroke of the 
piston the exhaust valve is open and 
the burned gas is forced out. 

Figures are rather intriguing, and 
anyone handy with a lead pencil 
may get some interesting results if 
he wishes to figure out just how much 
work a racing motor performs in a 
given time. The crank shaft in the 
present cars of 91.5 cubic inches pis- 
ton displacement revolves at a speed 
as high as 6500 times a minute. The 
crank shaft is the main shaft of the 
engine, to which are attached pistons, 
through the medium of connecting 
rods. Ordinary folks don’t have 
much trouble with crank shafts, so 
they know little about them, but 


Peter De Paolo at Atlantic City, Going at Full Speed in the Car With Which He Won the 1925 service-station conversation and the 


American Automobile Association Championship 


2 valves are carefully ground. As the car comes down two-cycle racing cars. A four-cycle motor is one which 
heck is made of the parts that don’t look as well as takes four movements of the piston to complete one oper- 
y might. These are replaced as the car is again built ation. ’ 

Each part, as it is put back, is carefully examined for These movements are: (1) Draw the gas into the cylin- 

vs. Personally I examine the front axle and the steer- der, (2) compress it, (3) fire it for the power stroke and 
# mechanism with a high-power microscope to see that (4) expel the burned residue. 
[re are no flaws. I try not to just hope there will be no With the piston at the top of its stroke, ready to begin 
vs—I look to see that there are none. 
“here is only one way to put.a car back correctly—that downward the vaporized gasoline is drawn through the 
$n the way it will work at its highest efficiency. The intake valve by the suction, the intake valve being open on 
ives which open to let in a charge of gas must open just this downward stroke. Most passenger cars and practi- 
the right time, not a thousandth part of a second too cally all racing cars have one intake valve and one exhaust 
n nor a thousandth part too late. The power in anauto- valve to each cylinder. 


operations, this process follows: As the piston moves 


exchange of money for stuck pistons 

and twisted connecting rods have 
made the latter two items more familiar. The crank shaft is 
offset under each piston, so that as the shaft revolves it 
accomplishes the end of moving the piston down and up for 
each complete turn of the shaft. At 6500 revolutions of 
the crank shaft a minute the piston moves downward 6500 
times and upward 6500 times. The remarkable feature of 
this downward and upward movement is that the piston 
must stop and change direction at the end of each of its 
strokes. 

Since only one stroke out of every four is a power stroke, 
there are 3250 explosions in each cylinder in a minute, 
approximately fifty-four a second. The intake valve opens 
3250 times a minute to let the gas in and closes the same 
number of times to 
keepitin. The ex- 
haust valve opens 
and closes thesame 
number of times. 


High Speed 


ORE and more 
the race track 
has come to be 
considered the cru- 
cible of the auto- 
mobile factory 
engineer. If steel 
stands up under 
racing conditions 
it is much more 
likely to do so 
under normal 
usage. Ifa certain 
design weathers 
the pounding of 
the track, it will 
more than weather 
the use to which 
the average owner 
subjects his car. 
And so on. 
There have 
come to be so 
many major- 
league drivers that 
the board tracks 
won't hold them 
all in one race. 
Qualification trials 
are necessary to 
decide the lucky 
eighteen for the 
board tracks, and 
thirty-three for 
Indianapolis. One 
at a time, the driv- 
ers are permitted 
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O THOSE 
students of 
the career of 


Mr. George Henry 
Jay, agent, of 5 
Finch Court, South- 
ampton Row, Lon- 
don, who embrace 
the notion that 
George’s was not so 
much an ordinary 
career as a proces- 
sion of more or less 
glittering successes, 
it should be stated 
at once that such 
was not the case. 
It was, indeed, so 
very little the case 
that George H. at 
almost any period 
of said career would 
have sold, for cold 
cash, his business to 
almost anybody 
who cared for and 
could pay for such 
a thing as a first- 
class, high-priced 
and high-speed 
agency business. 

That he never 
actually sold it can 
only be attributed 
to the fact that the 
supply of these con- 
cerns must have 
been rather in ex- 
cess of the demand 
for them. Or per- 
haps—as Mr. Jay 
himself professed to 
believe—the work was so peculiarly personal that even a 
child in such matters could have seen that, devoid of 
George H. behind it, the business would be about as effec- 
tive as a swordfish without a sword fitted to its face or a 
shark bait without a large, heavy meat hook embedded 
in iit: 

It is true that George H. came flying ashore to the golden 
sands on the top wave of a considerable winning some- 
times, and that he kind of staggered through a heavy sea 
to the comparatively ungolden beach of a semi-winning 
quite frequently. But also he found himself caught 
around the ankles in the gluesome grip of the grim old 
quicksand called write-it-off much more often than he 
eared about. 

The small matter of Sir Tomas Wyke’s real estate near 
that flourishing and high-priced seaside resort called 
Bournemouth—the well-managed place where the wise 
old city fathers take care that the visitor pays for every- 
thing, including sometimes a good per cent of the permanent 
residents’ car fare—afforded to Mr. Jay a very marked 
reminder of how excessively easy it is for a skillful and 
up-to-date agent to receive it less in the ever-ready wallet 
or the gaping bank account than in the rear of the place 
where Phyllis fain would wear best Brazilian diamonds 
instead of the wonderful Oriental Neerli Pearls with which, 
for the present, she is compelled to make—as it were— 
shift. 

If it had been an ordinary everyday business reverse, 
George Henry could have taken it with a smile as being 
merely a part of ordinary everyday business. No business 
man expects to make a sweet little profit every time. No; 
that would be unreasonable. Yes. 

But the case of Sir Tomas was hardly an everyday affair. 
George H. took great pains and really excessive trouble 
to do his best for Sir Tomas—let his great big heart run 
away with him in fact—went out of his way—dipped his 
hand into his own pocket—made a special matter of spe- 
cially obliging the old fool—sowed quite a lot of good seed 
of that kind—and harvested not wheat but thistles, and 
those of a quality so lacking in succulence that any ass 
considering them worth while wasting breath to bray 
about would have been an utter one. And that is how it 
goes in the agency business these days. 

A sharp-set party from Manchester started things. He 
oozed into gentle Mr. Jay’s affairs one afternoon like thin 


oil—so thin that you could almost have called it acid if 
you were an acid merchant. Gus Golding, George Henry’s 
comparatively confidential clerk, brought the glad news 
to the inner office one afternoon when Mr. Jay was glanc- 
ing through the Agony Column of The Times on the chance 
of finding someone sufficiently agonized to need the serv- 
ices of a high-class hard-boiled agent for a while. 

“A Mr. Humber Clamm to see you, sir. No appoint- 
ment,” stated Gus. 

“Ts that so, Gus, my boy?” said Mr. Jay absently; 
then he put down the paper and called in the loose ends 
of his mind. “‘Humber Clamm, hey? And what might 
he be like, my boy?” 

“Just the usual North Country grab-all, sir. About 
fifty, gray as a hungry badger, hard as Christian charity 
and cold as quarter day. Might be after anything, but 
brings nothing—for us, sir.” 

“Perhaps I’m the best judge of that, my child,’’ chided 
George H. mildly. ‘‘You never know what a man from 
the north may have. They usually bring it with them— 
ha-ha! The north is no place in which to leave valuable 
property behind without a protector. Better show him 
in and I'll see what there is I can do for him.” 

But in spite of his bland cheerfulness, the genial George 
instantly found himself admitting withinward that Mr. 
Clamm was by no means a likely-looking prospect. He bit 
off his speech too much like a hungry young athlete biting 
off celery or a steel trap catching rats; his eyes were too 
cold and small and steady; his gray hair was too wiry. 
And the corners of his grim mouth sagged down so close- 
clipped and sharply that, for a few seconds, the blandly 
beaming Jay could not distinguish the ends of his lips 
from the beginnings of his wrinkles—or, as the more 
optimistic of ladykind prefer it, his dimples. 

Yet before he had said more than a few words the 
naturally watchful George perceived that there might 
yet be business hovering near, for he realized that if Hum- 
ber was overhard he was possibly overconfident. 

“This shrewd gentleman has been permitted to have his 
own way a great deal, I notice,’”’ mused Mr. Jay, as he 
beamed restrainedly. ‘‘Perhaps even a little too much. 
Well, well, we shall see,’’ he promised himself, and con- 
centrated on what Mr. Clamm was saying: 

“T have been recommended to you as a smart man, 
Mr. Jay.” 


EVENING POST 


By Bertram Altkey 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


‘“‘Pardon Me, Dear Lady,’’ 
Entreated George H., 
“But I am Interested in 
a Man of That Caliber. 
I Admit It’ 


demurred Georg 
apparently with 
touch of pain. 
aim at reliabi 
not smartness, 
explained. 
*T. wanteln 
I’m told you’ 
both. I have 
mission to 
your ag 
cocked the trig 
of both ears at 
sound of the 
old word ‘‘com 
sion.??. “Tig 
go into unne 
detail explaii 
why a south 
tryman will sui 
in this matte 
ter than my 1 
lar people,”’ co: 
ued Mr. C 
“Take that 
granted. . . 


this is strictly 
fidential, tha 
account —— 
George H. Jay stayed him with 
white, rather authoritative han 
don me, Mr. Clamm, you must all 
to explain that privacy—strict 
-and permanent—is the staff of 
business.” Losi 
“Quite so. I know. Well, list: 
is on the west side of Bournemouth—« 
Branksome Chine, the swell 
part—a piece of property of ab 
acres area belonging to Sir Tomas Wyke. Except 
Tomas’ seaside residence, it is not built on, thou 
are a good many high-class residences adjoining it. 
Mr. Jay nodded. ‘‘ Yes, I know,” he said easily. 
true, too—he did know, for Mr. Clamm had just t 
so and he believed the gentleman. 
“You know, hey?”’ Clamm seemed surprised. 
“Who doesn’t, Mr. Clamm? It’s my business 
about things of that sort.’”” George Henry laughed, 
friendly sort of laugh. ‘‘What sort of an agent w 
if I didn’t know that, do you figure?” i) 
“Humph! Well, I’m a buyer of that land—at any 
up to five hundred pounds an acre, Mr. Jay.” 
George H. nodded without much enthusiasm. 
are a good many buyers available for that bit of 
said. It was a fairly obvious morsel of information, 
played it. Naturally enough, he had never heard 
land or its owner, Sir Tomas Wyke, before; bi 
doesn’t require to advertise what one doesn’t know 
so long as one has a few true friends to do it for one. 
“Apart from that, Mr. Clamm, you have to reme 
that Sir Tomas is a well-to-do man.’’ That was a § 
enough guess, for clearly Humber Clamm was prep 
make Sir Tomas one. “And not altogether an e 
to persuade against his will,’ continued the Sq 
Finch Court, watching Mr. Clamm much more 
than he seemed to be doing—and adding quite i 
“or you wouldn’t be wishing the task onto me.” 
“You know the sour old crab then?” que 
Clamm, obviously chagrined. sd 
“It is my job—ha-ha!—to know them all,’ 
Mr. Jay. ‘‘I seem to remember, in the old days, 
with him,” he hazarded brilliantly. ‘‘And a very 
shot he was—in the old days.” ‘tg 
“Oh, did you—did you though? Well, that ou 
help,” grudged Mr, Clamm, thought for a moment, 
cut things short. “‘ Well, you seem to know as mu 
about it. Tell me then, in few words, can you D 
land for me, and, if so, how much under my limit?” 
George H. smiled. “I don’t know,” he said frankly. 
don’t often express opinions in cases like this. 
once in a way I’ll break my rule, and say to you, 
so many words, I think I may be able to persuade 
fellow—not such a crab as he’s painted, mark you~ 
part with it and for a considerable sum under your limi 
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¥Clamm’s eyes gleamed. “But that’s an opinion, not 
ymise. I never promise what I am not sure I can per- 
. But’’—George leaned forward, smiling—‘“‘I’ll say 
You have picked on the right man to handle the 
i; with old Tomas Wyke, the queer old codger.” He 
< an affectionately indulgent head. “Not so crabbed 
“seems, when you get to know him, I assure you.” 
“Vell, I’m glad of that, at least.’”” Mr. Clamm pinched 
) smile and. accepted a cigar from the box George H. 
st easily toward him. 

ien the gentle one became businesslike again. But 
im was quite ready with those evidences of his good 
which Mr. Jay quite frequently felt it wise to require; 
when presently they parted, leaving it an understood 
; that George H. would shortly communicate, they 
on admirable terms—seemed almost sorry to leave 
other in fact. 

r a few moments the gentle Jay leaned back in his 
‘reflecting. 

“here is a large mousetrap concealed under Clamm’s 
mation or I am no judge of mousetraps,’”’ he told 
jelf, smiling a little. ‘“‘Though, of course, it may prove 
a he merely requires a large-size miracle worked—at 
er cent commission to the operator—myself. Yes!” 
\odded cheerfully. ‘‘He has come to me as a forlorn 
. None of his ordinary business handlers would let 
n bring a proposal like this to me if they could do any- 
if about it themselves. No. Must watch my step.” 

}2 rose, and notifying the alert Golding to look up the 
inoon trains to Bournemouth, issued forth from Finch 
9't to visit one or two places where he conceived it 
‘ible that additional knowledge concerning Sir Tomas 
ie, his lady and his land might be acquired by a fairly 


aticed acquirer. 
: it when, later in the day, he established himself solidly 
‘te comfortable padded corner of a first-class railway 


carriage, there was so little enthusiasm in his general air 
that to one who knew him it would have been abundantly 
plain that if he had gleaned any further information at 
all, it was not of a character which had set him thrilling. 

He looked like having the whole carriage all to himself 
for the trip, a good omen and the way he often liked 
things—all to himself—but a minute before starting, he 
perceived that this was not to be so, for a lady in furs ar- 
rived. She had thrown out an advance skirmisher in the 
form of a fat bustling railway porter, she was flanked by a 
smart lady’s maid on her left and a crisp chauffeur on her 
right. Her rear guard consisted of twospare porters heavily 
overburdened with baggage. 

A ticket collector made haste to open the door, and she 
paused for a moment, pensively studying the luxurious 
interior of the carriage and the general appearance of the 
gentleman adorning it. 

George Henry, perceiving that someone of great im- 
portance—to somebody—was due to enter unto him, rose 
politely and put a suitcase which could not possibly be 
in her way, onto the rack. Also he threw away-half a 
cigarette and opened a window. Apparently the lady in 
furs approved of these manifestations of a willing heart, 
for she said in a rather thin but very clear voice that this 
carriage would do. 

She entered and all the others ran about a little, dis- 
posing of the baggage, prior to parading for pay before the 
chauffeur. The maid handed in a variety of things without 
which, obviously, madam could not possibly travel; and 
having hovered a few seconds, making quite sure that 
madam had her cigarette case, her eighteen-inch cigarette 
holder, her rug, her expensive-looking bale of fashionable 
periodicals and her novel, showed madam’s ticket to the 
ticket inspector—who seemed greatly gratified by this 
small courtesy—and so closed the door and went away 
not unjauntily to her own carriage somewhere close by. 


The train glided out and the butterfly looked at the bee. 

“That was nice of you—to throw away your cigarette,” 
she said. “‘But please smoke if you wish to.” 

She was extremely pretty, in an experienced sort of way. 
The gentle George briefly expressed, in a few well-chosen 
words, his gratitude; and having adjusted the heating 
arrangements of the carriage, set the windows to her taste, 
held a match for her cigarette and committed a few odds 
and ends of polite attention of that description, took, as it 
were, a bit of a rest in his corner, wondering if she was 
likely to prove at all chatty en route. 

It appeared presently that she was in a talkative humor, 
and by the time they had covered two-thirds of the jour- 
ney, George would not have exchanged what he had gleaned 
from her charming, insouciant prattle for a considerable 
weight of money. She explained that she was going to 
Bournemouth because she wished to breathe a little air for 
a change from breathing pure motor-exhaust vapor in 
London. 

Sliding easily down one conversational terrace after an- 
other, gentle George, rather considerably to his surprise, 
presently heard himself stating that he was perfectly will- 
ing, even anxious, to be permitted to purchase four dozen 
of a certain sherry from a firm strongly recommended by 
the lady. She booked the statement in a fairylike gold- 
bound notebook and began to try to sell him a car. 

But, fortunately, George had bought cars before—from 
avid-eyed and eager salesmen, prone to perspiration. It 
was the first time he had been hunted for his motor money 
by a person like a princess, and he deemed it time to 
change the conversation. He realized that he had all but 
fallen into the slender hands of a lady who, for all her airs 
and graces, knew the meaning of the word “‘commission’”’ 
as well as he did. Gus Golding could have put a crispish 
label to her in a few seconds. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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HE muezzin on the minaret of the lofty Koutoubia 
Mosque soon would send out that musical evening 
call that makes Christian listeners remember Gre- 
gorian chants but commands Islam to prayer. The sun 
dropped visibly. In Africa, at no matter what season, 
twilight is only momentary before day is quenched. The 
city, a harbor of the Sahara, the end of the long road from 
the limitless burning sands, and crouching low under great 
snow-peaked mountains, is well called Marrakesh the Red. 

The street dust was rose-hued; the squat buildings 
shimmered scarlet; golden shafts tipped the palm forest, 
just beyond the monstrous loopholed ramparts that begin to 
crumble after a thousand years. The Koutoubia deepened 
to the shade of dried blood. The nearest peaks, fifty miles 
distant, seemed to hover directly above. Their color 
changed from pink to violet, then to ultramarine. The 
muezzin gave the call, and except for an echoing response 
from the smaller mosques, the city was still. 

Lieut. Lucien Delorme, volunteer airman with the forces 
fighting the Riff tribes in North Morocco, but now on leave, 
sat on the dusty terrace of the dingy Café de France. He 
had arrived two days before from the camp at Fez, accept- 
ing an invitation from his friend Laferriére, director of 
survey for the south district of the protectorate, rather 
than face the February chills of Paris. 

During the World War, Delorme, now only twenty-seven, 
had been too young to soar higher into aviation than the 
rank of mechanic at the training field near Tours. Later 
he had sealed all the heights, until frequently he alternated 
with army lieutenants over in America the title of world 
speed king. So in Paris he had been an enfant gaté, waxing 
rather stout and puffy, until the Americans wrested the 
title definitely away. 

There were sufficient army airmen in Morocco; never- 
theless, volunteering had been excellent publicity with 
which to bolster waning prestige. He was not popular 


Madani Was 
Standing Erect 
in the Center 
of the Narrow 
Way, the Sun 
Falling Fullon 
His Dark Regs 
ular Features 


Wythe Williams 


BY WILLIAM 


ILLUSTRATED 


with the regulars—too 
many reporters and 
photographers hovered 
about him to make that 
possible—but he'really 
was asuperb pilot. His 
girth became normal, 
and he was completely 
under the spell of the 
country, fascinated by 
its shrouded secrets. 
This new, quite differ- 
ent Lieut. Lucien De- 
lorme summoned the - 
frowzy café waiter and 
ordered a second ver- 
mouth. The call of the 
muezzin died away and 
Marrakesh again stirred 
to life. 

The Café de France 
directly faces that im- 
mense,. mysterious 
gathering place, the 
Djemaa el Fna, or Place 
of Ghosts. Delorme 
listened as it again 
found voice—that same 
voice it has spoken for 
centuries, as yet un- 
strangled by the folds 
of Occidental civiliza- 
tion that now envelops 
the Cherifian Empire. 
It is the voice of com- 
posite Africa, barbaric, 
mellow, haunting; 
haunting as the music 
of the hautboys and 
tom-toms that always 
accompany it, but float- 
ing clear as though in 
a separate air stratum. 
Delorme paid for his 
drink and strolled 
across into the rubble 
and dust. 

Only a few minutes 
beforedark. Laferriére 
had gone to his new cream-colored stucco house at Gueliz, 
the European quarter, to change after a day in the bled, 
that plain still unmarked by fence or tree which stretches 
from the city for a hundred miles. Although winter, the 
sun heat had been more than a hundred degrees, and at 
lunchtime not even the thin shade of a palm could be found. 
Delorme, tired and soiled, had considered the extra mile of 
hard dusty road with disfavor, so had lingered at the café. 
A fellow officer with a car might pick him up, or he could 
find a fiacre. Now he was late; the figures in Djemaa el 
Fna already were misty, ghostly, in flowing robes blending 
from magnificence to the filthy rags of beggars. 

Thousands surrounded him, the great floating population 
that throughout centuries has toiled, struggled, during 
days, weeks, even months, to reach this antithesis of 
Mecca. Proud camel caravans, from the Sous and the rich 
Tafilalet Oasis, far beyond the mighty Atlas range; crawling 
mule trains from everywhere across those perilous passes 
on the edge of the eternal snows; fat merchants on donkeys, 
wretched nomads afoot—all arrived at the same goal— 
Djemaa el Fna, the Broadway, Piccadilly or Place de 
l’Opéra for all Africa, which takes all to its dusty bosom by 
sweltering day and starlit night. : 

Delorme pushed through rapidly. The place is unlighted 
except for the feeble rays from the Café de France and 
from the Bureau des Postes, facing the lower end. The day 
inhabitants—venders of dates, oranges, nuts, grains, all 
that Africa has to sell; the barbers, cloth weavers, leather 
traders, iron forgers—had long disappeared. Djemaa el 
Fna now belonged to the dancers, acrobats, snake charmers 
keef smokers, magicians, musicians. Story tellers related 
enchanting legends illustrating the prophet’s power. En- 
thralled listeners gathered in circles, front rows squatting 
in the dust, others kneeling or standing. 


POST 


LIEPSE 


August 28, 1926 


He Lifted Her 
Quickly, Keeping 
His Arms About 
Her and Turning 
Her Toward Him. Fora 
Long Time They Looked 
Into Each Other’s Eyes 


From the center came melo 
monotonous sounds caused 
beating cymbals and tom- 
the same notes over and 0 
again, until monotony gave © 
to hypnosis. Delorme was dra 
to it, despite his determination to hurry. Occasiona 
it ceased and an exhorter would leap about, shouting fr 
the middle of the circle, then sinking face downward to 
ground, while the instruments recommenced the somnolent 
chant. The officer halted on the outer: fringe, but was 
gradually pushed in by the bodies crowding about him. 

A voice, in halting French, whispered an invitation 
the near-by Street of the Dancers, to the veritable ©: 
Maure, where temptations are presented such as not 
where in all the world. The young man pushed away 
clutching arm and pressed farther forward. The exh 


a candle held by someone in front. He was tall, 
heavily pitted from smallpox, like so many Arabs, 
eye blind—also a common Arab affliction—but with a fine 
aquiline profile and high intelligent forehead. 
Delorme understood, from his scanty knowledge 
Arabic, that a collection was being suggested. Again 
music, as the man passed about, arms outstretched, p 
of the hands joined. Some gave pieces of bread, others da 
There were a few small copper coins. From a shapé 
mass of spotless white, standing next to Delorme, a shap' 
strong-looking bronzed hand held out a nickel coin, a t 
sou piece, and a low contralto voice asked for change. 
The man squatted down in the dust while making 
count. Rising, hefaced Delorme; but, recognizing a Huro- 
pean, was about to pass on. Before he could move aw 
the officer hastily drew out a silver franc and’placed it 
his hand. He stared at it in amazement, then at Delorm 
who smiled and shook his head, indicating that he did 
want change. The man spun about, holding the france 
up and calling upon all to see. A whole franc had 
given to him, and by one of the hated, usurping Fren' 
The officer realized that for once the Christian was being 


\ 


ed rather than cursed by Moslem lips. The man began 
n crazily about the circle, talking rapidly, still holding 
‘oin above his head. The music droned on and on. 
Plorme trembled, then shogk himself to make sure that 
eene was real, that the fellow was not a charlatan, or 
it was not all a mirage, such as comes to the keef smok- 
An American with dollars in Germany during the 
1 of the mark might have flung a billion to a beggar— 
rman billion, then worth about as much as Delorme’s 
);—and have had no greater sensation. The officer 
ad to go, turned to that shapeless mass of spotless 
e at his right, and found himself gazing into those 
jerious, sometimes sinister, always intriguing, eye slits 
veiled woman of Islam. 
> was so close that he brushed her robes. He drew 
, when someone beyond her jostled. He felt the give 
r garments, sensed the softness of her, as she staggered 
ist him. She was tall for a woman; her eyes were 
st level with his own when, as she steadied herself, he 
ired an apology. Her eyes held him when he tried to 
big, dark, soft and lustrous eyes, staring at him from 
ad that mask of death white. The eyes seemed to 
kle into a smile, but he could not be sure, so blank was 
ae rest of her. He moved, when to his astonishment 
tepped toward him, the eyes still peering into his own. 
1 the same soft contralto voice that he had heard ask 
phange whispered, “‘Bon soir, mon lieutenant.” 
j2 gasped and pushed his way rapidly to the fringe of 
@ircle. There he looked back, to find the ghostly figure 
turned in his direction. He hada vague fear, and placed 
jielf in line with several dusky Moors, who seemed to 
ino attention, where he could still watch. The line of 
¢and caste is drawn strictly. It would not do—in fact 
ight be dangerous—for a French officer to talk with a 
id native woman alone in Djemaa el Fna. 
jslorme asked himself a number of questions. How did 
}ppen that the native woman knew French and the use 
he possessive pro- 
1 with a military 
1—my lieutenant? 
¢didshe recognize 
sank? How dared 
peak to him, even 
jwhisper, with her 
j people crowded 
lbout? Who could 
be, or what? Did 
tcome from the 
jet of the Dancers? 
jiaps that was it; 
{was agent for one 
chose persuasive 
lions of Phryne, 
on the search. 
iecidental civiliza- 
advanced, De- 
\e thought, if these 
iums of the half 
d had begun to 
‘k French. Hesaw 
woman thread her 
out of the crowd, 
ing toward him. 
aid no attention, 
| stared at the 
b turban on the 
1 directly before 
i. He sensed her 
. He heard her 


J 


Heagain watched 
he crossed toward 
Bureau des Postes. 
twas his way too. 
vas also the way 
she Street of the 
cers. Hefollowed. 
tall Arab lounged 


q 


inst the iron post 


~ was soiled and 
‘pped carelessly 
tut the head, so 
at it sagged on one 
6. He flicked away 
‘igarette as the 
nan drew near and 


“You—Youl!l’’ She Stuttered. 


came to meet her, smiling. Delorme could see that he 
was young. His eyes, in the rays of the lamp, flashed 
brilliantly, and his large even teeth were cream-white 
against the swarthy skin. He moved with an Indian’s agile 
grace. 

The officer slowed his walk as the pair stopped and began 
talking. Again he heard the woman laugh, and saw the 
Arab glance quickly in his direction. Again that vague 
uneasiness. Also wonderment that the well-dressed woman, 
even though a native, should talk with such a person, how- 
ever young and handsome. In the light, Delorme could see 
that the burnous was in patches and rags. The owner was 
not one to welcome, even to the Street of the Dancers. He 
was about to retreat, embarrassed, when the pair moved 
on, separating, the woman following straight along the 
path, the man crossing the road and lagging a few paces. 
The officer again followed. 

He expected the woman to turn at the next corner, a 
dim alleyway, but leading to the quarter of night enter- 
tainment. Instead she crossed to the Route de Bab Douk- 
kala, the short cut to the European quarter. The Arab 
lounged along after her, noiselessly, lightly asa cat. In the 
brightly lighted Place du 7 Septembre, which commemo- 
rates the French occupation of the city, the woman stopped 
and waited for the Arab to join her. Delorme walked on 
quickly and passed, feeling the eyes of both upon him. 

The Arab was smiling, coolly, insolently, all his teeth 
showing. The Frenchman noticed his dagger, which, quite 
apart from its use as a weapon, and even among the poor 
classes, forms an integral part of native dress. What so 
surprised Delorme that he almost stopped was the con- 
trast of this dagger and its trappings with the rest of the 
man’s costume. It hung on the left hip, slung across the 
body from the right shoulder, upon a thick plush cord em- 
broidered with silver. The long curved sheath was silver 
also, richly, delicately carved. In the center of the ebony 
hilt, set within a wide gold band, was a large emerald. 


“You Want to Go to the Ball Too! 


You, an Arab Girl!’’ 
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The officer entered the wide tree-lined thoroughfare of 
the European quarter, and again came the woman’s laugh- 
ter, clear, deep-toned and mocking. He did not pause or 
glance back. 

At Laferriére’s house he passed quickly up the stairs to 
his room. Without turning on a light he went to a balcony 
overlooking the street. Below, just outside the garden 
gates, the man and woman stood, talking. Delorme. 
sheltered himself against the light of a rising moon behind 
a climbing jasmine vine. He could hear plainly, but could 
understand only a few words. The man was protesting, 
but the woman, while apparently thanking him for his es- 
cort, seemed anxious to leave. 

“Madani,” he heard her say. She repeated the word 
several times, and Delorme concluded that Madani was 
the Arab’s name. They were only vague shapes in the 
warm night, but the Frenchman could distinguish the man 
leaning forward, an arm outstretched. The woman turned 
suddenly, flung open the gate and ran down the garden 
path. Below, a door slammed. Both Delorme and the 
mysterious veiled woman were under the same roof. 


Zohra did not know her age. She was very little when 
her father and mother brought her up the long trail from 
the Sous country, where she was born, over the high Atlas 
passes, down to Marrakesh the Red. Madame Laferriére 
found her one sweltering morning in Djemaa el Fna, play- 
ing with other ragged children, while her parents squatted 
in the dust, under shelter of a scrap of matting, selling 
dates. That was ten years ago, when the director of survey 
and his wife had’been only a short time in Morocco. Ma- 
dame Laferriére, a sprightly, inquiring and otherwise 
ordinary person, was earnestly taking up the problem of 
the Arab women, a matter concerning which then, and 
later, she really learned little. But already she had been 
back to her provincial home in Nantes to lecture before 
the Cercle Feminist on the evils of the harem. 

Zohra was already 
beautiful when Ma- 
dame Laferriére first 
saw her, dirty and 
half naked, in the rub- 
ble of Djemaa el Fna. 
Through a native in- 
terpreter attached to 
the survey office, the 
Frenchwoman seri- 
ously interviewed the 
father concerning 
the girl’s future. Al- 
though it was neces- 
sary to buy the entire 
date stock in order to 
hold interest in the 
subject, the father, 
that simple child of 
Allah, who thought 
little of the -present 
and less of the future, 
cheerfully gave his 
daughter away. So 
Madame Laferriére, 
dazed at the out- 
come, took Zohra to 
her home, where she 
remained and became 
more beautiful. 

According to the 
Laferriére estimate, 
the girl was now about 
eighteen; and as she 
remained true Mos- 
lem in her complete 
disregard of time, she 
accepted the figures 
with indifference. Her 
father had given her 
into what he sup- 
posed was slavery, for 
the sole reason that a 
girl child could be 
only a nuisance; but 
when she became 
older, Madame La- 
ferriére gave her the 
rank of companion 
and governess. 

She had been taught 
to speak French al- 
most as fluently as 
her own tongue. 


(Continued on 
Page 42) 
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WY A © == ESP 


Here We are, I Thought, Me and the Mules, Over Here in the King’s Stable and One of Us is Just as Much Out of Piace as the Other 


NIcBE, France, around June 8, ’26. 
(It’s pronounced neece, not nice; they have no word for nice in French.) 
| | Y DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It’s been quite a 
while since I heard from you; but I guess it’s 
just as well, because I wouldent have known any 
more after you had written. You havent been what I 
would call extravagant with your news, and what little I 
got I had to pick up out of the Paris Edition of the New 
York Herald or the Paris Edition of the Chicago Tribune. 
Both have the same news from the same Republican angle. 
I wish I could get Mr. Ochs to start a Times over here so 
we would get the Democratic slant on some of the news. 

These papers won’t publish a Democrat’s name in the 
recent arrivals at Hotels. "Course there may be an excuse 
for that, the Democrats may not be going to Hotels. I 
guess they are living in what they call Pensions, as they 
dident get in on any Pensions after the war—the war be- 
tween the Democrats and Republicans in ’65—and as they 
have always had to help pay ’em, they wanted to see what 
one was like. ’Course the news that we have been getting 
lately from over there is not of a nature that would make 
you any to enthusiastic about relating it. 

I saw Andy Mellon’s daughter and Bruce. I never 
thought Andy would give his daughter’s hand in marriage 
to the son of an avowed wet. And what made it worse was 
being the son of a Democrat. I couldent believe it when 
I read it; I thought it was just another bit of propgander 
for the wets. 

The papers over here had an awful lot about you and 
that signing of that paper of Andrew’s. ’Course the Repub- 
lican Alibi over here for you was that you dident know 
what you was signing. Now I dident like that. I am not 
blaming you, it was not your fault. But where is John 
Sargent, the tall sycamore from Vermont? What does he 
think we dug him out of the granite and brought him in 
alleged civilization for if it wasent for just this very 
thing—just to watch what you clapped your John Henry 
on? He is supposed to watch every paper and see before 
you sign it that there is no political catch in it whereby 
there may be any votes lost in November, ’28, So if John 
can’t look after our interests any better than that, why, 
we will have him get the old return ticket out and dust it 


off and let him go back and hibernate with the maples. 
Even Dudley Field Malone or Darrow could advice us 
that bad. ~ 

I read about Borah up there in Baltimore in his speech. 
They made a big to-do over that over here. It wasent on 
account of the political significience of the thing. It was 
because Borah made it, and he is the only one over there 
they know over here. There is an awful lot of people here 
that thinks that Borah is our Prime Minister. 

Now the Minister over here in all these Countries is the 
main one; the King or the President or any of those have 
to sit in the Spectators’ Gallery. But the Minister is the 
grapes. So they think Borah is the Minister, or power 
behind the throne; that whatever he says goes. ’Course the 
whole idea is a laugh and ridiculous to me, but the funny 
part about it is there is a lot of people right over home 
think the same thing. ’Course I try to set ’em right all I 
can, but when I tell ’em that he is only a Senator they 
won’t believe it, for they have heard about Senators. In 
fact a lot of these Countries are troubled with them, too, 
and they won’t believe a man could be so prominent and 
well known and still be nothing but a Senator. 

But they can’t understand our Democratic way in 
America, where we give every man a chance no matter how 
low his station in life may be. They can’t understand a 
race of people as big as we are paying any attention to just 
a Senator. So it looks like we will have to give Borah the 
title of Prime Minister just to stop us Americans explain- 
ing that there is no such office, officially. Now if Borah 
looked the thing over and jumped with the Drys, just be- 
tween you and I, if I was you I would hunt the same spring- 
board and make exactly the same leap. He looks far 
ahead, that old boy does, and when he chooses sides you 
better grab your glove and ball and go over and play with 
him. 

Now he has sit there all year and listened to the loud 
static of the wets, and he heard a terrible lot of weird and 
loud noises; but he just kinder diagnosed the case and 
said there is hundreds of yells coming out of the same 
mouth. In other words, for every 500 noises there was 
really only one vote. Well, as you know, he is a man 
kinder like yourself in that respect. You-all have generally 


Nn 


been able to detect a voting prospect through a bri 
with no windows. So if he has made his choice, I 

if I was you I would climb right out of the old sh 
only with the old hackneyed gag, ‘‘I am for law e 
ment.” That don’t mean anything. 

Naturally, any man that holds office is for law enf 
ment. You fellows can’t keep on getting by on 
Alibi. There is too many of you now trying to stan 
the line between the wets and the drys, and it’s too na 
for all of you. Some of you have got to jump one 
the other. In other words, you got to make it plain. ' 
make out home in Oklahoma a rabbit and a cayot 
and they are beating the bushes, and everyone of yo 
got to take to the open and run for your lives. 

You see, that is how Borah keeps ahead of all y 
Politicians. He is never living European and An 
plan both at the same time. When he arrives at a h 
announces his Plan. Now I would do it in su 
that it don’t look like you are copying him. I wou 
instance, go to Baltimore and make the same spee 
I would pick some nice soft spot at some big aff. 
there is no big Murder case or Ball game or Divor 
going on in the papers, plant it when things are du 
if you do it right, even the pictorials may use it for 
of paragraphs, and then you will be all set. 

I should think you fellows would want to be | 
flat-footed on anything. It would relieve my con 
to know that I dident have to walk the eaves of th 
iron Building on everything that come up. So I wo 
use Bill as a barometer, and when you see he is re 
climb on anything, you go get a front seat right 
before anybody knows you were watching him. — 

Well I will stop, but just think this over. 

Yours devotedly, W. 


CABLEGRAM. RUSH. 


MonrTE CaRrLo, Monaco, June 22, ’26. 
PRESIDENT OF U. S. ; 
Please send money. Unexpected Diplomatic rela’ 
have suddenly arisen here which no one could f 
Please rush, as French Taxi Driver is waiting. Th 
unusually impatient when you owe them. 


\ 
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GENEVA, Switzerland, June 23. 


ASHINGTON, D. C. 
ve found Pullman car window that will open without 
of Porters. Biggest discovery made in Europe so 
a entire trip. Take it up with Hoover. In case 
en comes out against you we can use this against 


mpany by marriage. : 
Sl . Yours affectionately, 


WILL. 


| ParRIs, France, June 24, ’26. 
PRESIDENT, 


{ITE HOUSE. 

w President: I arrived in Paris late at night. The 

day we had Briand Premier ‘for breakfast; Herriot 
@ier for Lunch; Poincaré for Dinner; and woke up 

ext morning and Briand is back in again. This is not 

vernment; it’s an old-fashioned Movie, where they 

on the screen: ‘‘Two minutes, please, while we 

re Premiers.” I have had a date to interview every 

f them, but they were thrown out before the Inter- 

time come due. [ acted on your suggestion and pro- 

| Abd-el-Krim, but he turned it down flat; said he 

1 go back to war before he would take a job like that. 

may have to send Butler or Pinchot. 

Yours same as ever, 
W. R. 


CANNES, France, June 25, ’26. 
PRESIDENT, 


ar Mr. President: I suppose Herrick has sent you 
iews through the Ordinary Diplomatic channels—as 
ructed him to do—about the French Debt settlement. 
I do hate to trouble you so much about this again, 
think it has been up before you once or possibly twice 
'e. 

all, Berengaria, their trader, come back over here, and 
settlement was received with general acclaim—by 
tbody that dident have to pay it. So as I write you 
it looks like it will not be ratified by what they call 
tTouse of Deputies. Berengaria thought he had done 
yy good. Everybody over here in public life that 
s out some financial scheme thinks he has done 
'y good till they take their scheme to the House of 
ities. They are a nice agreeable bunch of fellows, but 
» is just something in them that won’t let some man 
> in and talk money. 

vey are perfectly sane—for politicians. But the min- 
somebody mentions money or Stabilize the Franc, 
, they are off like a prairie fire. Even Briand can’t do 


anything with them. They have throwed him out so many 
times that He wears pads under his clothes. It seems that 
there is just: some little minor difference or defect in the 
agreement with America. The change really don’t mean 
anything, but they want to have it put just right before 
passing on it. There is just some three 000—naughts—on 
the end of some figures that they want to have erased. It 
was problay just a misprint, and taking off just those three 
little figures will of course make no material difference in 
the main settlement. 

They stand by Berengaria’s main settlement outside of, 
as I say, these three little minor defects. It’s funny how 
they happened to notice them at all, a little thing like that, 
because they are usually very careless in such matters. So 
on this account we may not be able to close out this par- 
ticular account quite as soon as I had lead you to believe. 
So I hope you dident hold Congress there all this time 
waiting. Of course some of them don’t mind staying, for 


it will be their last trip. By-by. Yours, 


W. R. 


Paris, France, June 26, ’26. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, 


WHITE HOUSE. 

My dear Mr. President: After all these weeks fixing and 
searching and plotting for you, I have at last found some- 
thing that is really of some use, and it’s the funniest thing 
where I found it—it was at Monte Carlo. Did you know— 
chances are you did on account of it being Monte Carlo— 
that that Casino, or gambling place, paid all the expenses 
of that entire Country and the owners prowled around in 
Yachts? . 

Well, I give it a very close study, and I have a scheme 
that I want to unfold to you that I think can be put into 
effect in Cuckooland. Now take, for instance, the District 
of Columbia, make it the Monaco of America. Now, of 
course, like in Monaco, the natives of the village are not 
allowed to play. Well, that same rule would hold good in 
the District of Columbia. 

That would be no special hardship on residents of the 
District, as they are used to not having any privileges any- 
way. They just as well belong to Monaco as Columbia. 
They are not allowed to know what it’s all about, as it is 
now, so any reform no matter how terrible would be an aid 
to them. Instead of giving them Government positions— 
or Pensions, rather—as we do now, why, they could help 
take care of the Casino; in fact you could use most of the 
help that we have there now. 

Another thing about this scheme of mine, it enables us 
to retain Mellon, that I know you are desirous of doing. 
Well, he could count up for us eyery night and take the 


statement to you, and every 6 months you could go before 
Congress and the Radio and read it—principally to the 


‘Radio. 


Now if Monaco can support their entire little Country 
in luxury and yachts and no taxes at all just on what few 
Americans go over there, what could we do by having this 
right in Washington, where everybody could come and 
play without the inconvenience of a passport? Well, here . 
is what I figure we would do. This is a very conservative 
estimate. 

Now don’t say it can’t be done, because it is being done 
right in Wall Street, but we are not getting a cent out of 
it. No $100,000 for a seat to gamble in ours at Monte on 
the Potomac. Just come in and go to it. 

And, say, don’t you think we wouldent take a big part 
of the play away from Wall Street. ’Course they would 
have one advantage of us down there. We would not be 
gambling in nessesities or foods or anything like that. The 
outcome of ours would not affect anyone but the one 
gambling. 

In other words, I am in favor of turning Washington 
from Red tape to Roulette. And here is what I figure con- 
servatively would be your first six months’ report. You 
walk right in and deliver the following: 

“Gentlemen and Democrats, it gives me much pleasure 
to read to you the following financial report of the first six 
months of the new régime of financial Government, en- 
titled, Betting for and by the People. I find that due to 
the dexterity of the little Ball dropping consecutively in 
the wrong pocket for the last six months, and the partial 
honesty of our Treasury, or adding up, Department, we 
find that we have won $6,395,826.10 The odd 10 cents, I 
might add, was wagered by Mr. Harry Lauder on his this 
year’s farewell tour. 

“Now this sum accumulated by strict economy and 
mechanical methods in the past six months will enable us 
to reduce the taxes so low that we will have to pay some 
money to the taxpayers ourselves. We will not only feed 
and care for the residents of the District of Monaco here, 
but we will be able to get the more deserving of them a 
small yacht. In other words, we have what we think is a 
new idea in Communistic Government. We are taking 
from the rich and distributing to the poor. 

“On the continuation of the above platform I hereby 
offer myself for reélection. In just four years more of a 
system like this we will all have our Cars paid for and be 
able to pay cash for some small purchasses, such as Chew- 
ing Gum and Pins and matches. And I hereby defy the 
Democratic Party to come out with anything in the way 
of a platform that equals mine in Economy to the masses. 

(Continued on Page 123). 
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It Was Evident to Her That He Was Paying Not the Slightest Attention to Her Words. 
“TI Was Right,’ He Said in His Most Melancholy Tone 


VEN persons who disliked Seena Rooney—and 
there were several of them—admitted that one could 
not look at her without a pleasurable sensation. 

It is true that if there had been a three-ring circus in 
Luxor, she would have insisted upon being all the ring- 
masters simultaneously, and her idea of the law of the land 
was that it emanated from her will. She was as imperious 
as any ancient lady who occupied the throne of an empire, 
and sometimes she was fairly disagreeable about it. It 
was the way she had been raised. 

Marty Rooney, her uncle, was the single individual of 
serious wealth in the community. For years he had spoken 
and the thing was accomplished. Seena, naturally, be- 
lieved a similar authority was vested in her, and this con- 
ception of affairs had been fostered by playmates who 
preferred bonbons to bread and butter with sugar. 

It was not precisely that she was selfish. As a matter of 
fact, she delighted in generosity; but it must be her own 
sort of generosity, dispensed as from the reigning duchess 
to her subjects. Any opposition was mutiny and anyone 
who interfered with her was guilty of treason—and there 
you are. 

If you traveled in her band wagon, Seena saw to it you 
had a glorious day; but if you tried to interfere with 
the parade, you were in for a thin, not to say troublous, 
time. 

Because of which she mobilized against Caleb Hope, that 
incomprehensible young lawyer who had declined to swear 
fealty; who had made it disagreeably apparent to her that 
the less he saw of her the more felicitous his hours would be. 
Inasmuch as she was never guilty of understatement, she 
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declared that she hated him, and her plans were to put him 
once and for all in his place. 

But he had been so unkind as to make this difficult, with 
the result that he occupied more of her thoughts than any 
young man ever had succeeded in doing before. It would 
have worried Caleb had he realized this, for in spite of any 
outward manifestation of intrepidity, he was pointedly, 
very pointedly, afraid of her. 

Seena was thinking about Caleb now as she alighted from 
her car beside her uncle’s house, for she had passed him on 
the street a few moments before—and had acknowledged 
his existence with a nod. 

It was the sort of nod which young women, being de- 
barred from pugilistics, use in lieu of the more emphatic 
uppercut to the chin. She was displeased because it had 
not even staggered him. 

She dropped into a chair by her uncle’s side on the brond 
pleasant piazza and frowned. 

““Well,”’ said Marty, surveying her with interest and ap- 
proval, “‘what’s lodged crossways now?” 

“Tt’s that man Caleb Hope.” 

Marty grunted, ‘‘What has he done that you should 
wish him assassinated?” 

rel don’t know,” said Seena, “and that makes it all the 
worse.’ 

“T think I follow you. But possibly he is visiting the sins 
of the uncle upon the niece.” 

“‘T don’t believe it’s that. He doesn’t like me.” She 
turned quickly to peer at him. ‘Why doesn’t he like you?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Ever since he came to town you two have been 
having head-on collisions.” 
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He Nodded His Head Again. 
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“With me carted off to the repair shop after e; 
Marty said with a rueful smile. 
“But why? What’s his morning hate against 
Seena asked. 
“T can’t imagine,” Marty said blandly. “ When he ear 
I called and offered him a share of my law business, ] 
to see young fellows get along.” 
““You’re the nicest man I know,” she said. 
“Your friend Caleb dissents. He stated in words 
phrases that he didn’t calculate to be tarred with my] 
and, more or less metaphoricaly: he heaved 1 
of his office on my ear.” 
“Why? Why should any young lawyer ref 
business?”’ 
“It’s your conundrum, my dear. I give it 
“ Allthis talk around town ”” she’ 
but Marty interrupted her peremptorily 
“What talks 
manded. ; 
“That he’s a sort of : 
pion arisen to sa 
oppressed from a 
tyrant—which is you! 
would think he came 
purposely to fight you 
“Tt might look 
aman up a tree. 
““Why should 
Marty conside 
moment. Wasi 
ble Seena had 
tening to talk 
awakening to a 
cion that he wa 
the good and gr 
she always 
lieved him to 
worried him, 
affection and go 
opinion were 
tant tohim. L 
us, Marty Roo: 
compounded 
tradictions. H 
before taking a 
of ruthlessne 
sentimentali 
even while h 
the knife wi 
he had that 
taken a scalp, he loved to imagine himself the sor 
son to whom scalps were of no interest except as ¢ 
“T wish I knew,” he said plaintively. 
“T’m going to ask him,”’ she said emphatically. 
“T shouldn’t do that,’’ he said a trifle anxiously. 
“T shall. You’ve tried to befriend him in every 
he repays you by stirring people up against you. y 8a 
he’s going to fight the bond issue to build the bridges.” 
“Has he said so?’’ Marty asked. be 
“No; but everybody else does.” " 
Marty chuckled. ‘‘Well, he’s raised blisters ¢ 
couple of times, but I rather imagine the bond 
go my way.” 
- “Why? ” 
“Because only taxpayers can vote, and his follov 
mostly young men who are not on the assessmen 
“T want you to give hima good beating,’”’ she ae 
got to be taken down a peg.’ 
“Oh,”? Marty said in his kindliest voice, “he's « o 
boy, after all, and we mustn’t hurt him.” 
“You’re too sweet and tolerant,” his niece told 
“And he needs a good spanking.” 5 
“T’ll think it over,” Marty said, and that was arri 
at last in the neighborhood of the truth. He would thi 
over; indeed, he had been doing little else but think it 
for some weeks. Caleb Hope was inhabited by too m 
potentialities. Marty respected him, but did not adore 
and his matured judgment was that the town of Lux 
too limited in area to harbor them both. ‘But don’t 
go taking sides,” he said. ‘“‘I keep my politics se 
from my friendships.” x 
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You could,” Seena told him, ‘‘ because that’s the sort of 
man you are. But I’m a mean woman. When I’m 
inst anybody, I’m against him every way the wind 
@s. I can’t hate a man in the town hall and love him at 
(dinner table.” , 
‘Well, you'll have to let your conscience be your 
e. But I shan’t back you up in anything violent.’ 
ena was not one to let verdure grow under the soles of 
shoes when a thing was to be accomplished. She went 
er room to powder her nose and rearrange her hair in 
r that her castigation might be more devastating, and 
ed out in search of her prey. She did not find him, 
ever, because at that instant Caleb was sitting in a 
rin the back room of Jinks Baker’s cigar store, with 
ong lean legs stretched out before him like the tines 
yme extraordinary toasting fork. Jinks was present, as 
also Mr. Briggs, station agent, telegrapher, baggage- 
ter and candidate for justice of the peace. 
Wa-al,”’ Mr. Briggs was saying, “you got me nomi- 
1d perty cute, and now I cal’late there hain’t any 
bts of my election.” 
It’s the bond issue he’s worryin’ about,” said Jinks 
ovingly. “‘A body’d think there wan’t nothin’ to this 
tion but gittin’ you into office.” 
Mr. Briggs,” said Caleb wearily, “is embarking upon a 
sle and dazzling career. It blinds him to the continued 
tence of a gentleman named Marty Rooney.” 
You kin lick him ag’in,” said Mr. Briggs. 
jaleb altered the subject abruptly. ‘Mr. Briggs,’ he 
$d, “what is your opinion of metempsychosis?”’ 
It’s ag’in the law,” Mr. Briggs said instantly, ‘‘and any- 
¢y that does it ought to git severely dealt with.” 
) Even,” asked Caleb, “‘if it brings the greatest good to 
h greatest number?”’ 
| Wa-al’’—Mr. Briggs scratched his beard vigorously— 
yw mebby the cire’mstances ought to be considered. 
fo done it? Marty Rooney?” 
} Of that and its companion, transmigration, Marty is 
snnocent as a babe,” said Caleb. 
|} Dunno how he come to omit ’em.”’ 
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“What's the Meaning of This?’ He Demanded. 


“You are called upon to sacrifice yourself, Mr. Briggs. 
From now until election you must metempsychose.” 

“T’ll read up on it in Tiffany’s Justices’ Guide. But I 
look to you to pertect me.” 

“Yes,”’ said Caleb in his melancholy voice, “‘from today 
until the balloting is ended you will harbor the soul of a 
distracted lady dickey bird.’ 

“‘T knowed you was jokin’ all along,’’ said Mr. Briggs. 

“In that case,” said Caleb, ‘I advise you to step out to 
the nearest tree to observe the habits of distracted lady 
dickey birds.” 

“Tf it’ll do any good ” began Mr. Briggs. 

“Tt will. Study the psychology of a mother bird with a 
nestful of progeny.” 

“Th’ hain’t no progeny growin’ around here,’’ Mr. 
Briggs affirmed. “‘Birds mostly eats sumac. I hain’t seen 
a bush of progeny since I moved here from York State.’ 

“You will see,’ said Caleb, “‘howa mother bird pretends 
to have a broken wing as you approach the nest. She will 
lift her voice and flutter away, tolling you on to pursue her 
until her young no longer are threatened.” i 

“T’ve seen that,’”’ said Mr. Briggs. 

“In Tiffany’s Justices’ Guide?’’ asked Caleb politely. 

“No, in the woods,” said Mr. Briggs. 

“Excellent! Your job, Mr. Briggs, will be to keep Marty 
Rooney’s interest centered on you. The bond issue to 
build two new bridges is the nestful of young. Do you 
follow me?” 

“Kind of,” said Mr. Briggs. 

“You will make so much noise, and we will make so 
much noise about you,” Caleb said, “that Mr. Rooney will 
decide we are concentrating every effort on your election 
and are neglecting utterly the bond issue.” 

“T git you now,” said Mr. Briggs. 

“‘T was sure you would,” Caleb said. “‘ Now, Jinks, let us 
check up the vote.” 

“We've got seven hundred and twenty-one registered 
voters.” 

“Yes. How many are registered as taxpayers and quali- 
fied to vote upon the bond issue?”’ 


“Three hundred and sixty-four.” 

“Of whom Marty Rooney controls a safe majority.” 

“He kin vote a safe two hundred and fifty,” said Jinks. 

“Whom we cannot touch.” 

“Not a chance. He owns ’em body and britches.” 

**So it would seem we have no chance to defeat this bond 
proposition?’”’ 

“T can’t see none.” 

“Too bad. Somehow it doesn’t seem Marty ought to be 
given a couple of hundred thousand dollars to build bridges 
which his company needs for hauling, but which the people 
do not need at all.” 

“Tt’s how he got rich,” said Mr. Briggs. 

Again Caleb changed the subject. ‘‘We’re about to have 
an argument in the First Voters’ League.” 

“Be we? What about?” 

“Tt seems some of the members object to the way the 
clubhouse is held by trustees.” 

“Hadn’t heard of it,’ said Jinks. 

“You will—you’ll hear it loudly. In fact, you are going 
to start it and be most disagreeably vociferous.” 

“Dog-gone!”’ said Jinks. 

“‘And, Mr. Briggs, how is the auxiliary coming along?”’ 

“Fine! Got thutty-odd fellers to join.” 

““How many belong to the First Voters?” 

“Hundred and sixty-two.” 

Caleb sighed. ‘‘ Anyhow, we can elect Mr. Briggs,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and that is something. By the way, I understand 
the law permits voters who have neglected to register on 
the regular day to do so the day before election.” 

“e Yes.’’ 

Caleb arose in sections until he stood upon his feet, and 
then he sighed in his tired way and moved toward the door. 
“T never thought you’d turn out to be a chronic kicker, 
Jinks,’’ he said, and leaving the astonished Mr. Baker to 
gaze after him in some bewilderment, he stepped out into 
the store and thence to the street. 

He arrived at an inclement moment, for Seena Rooney 
was just passing on her way home after a fruitless search 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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There is a form in these things, 
madam, there is a form. 
— Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs. 


HEN the English and 

French went to war with 

the Germans, the enemy’s armies were not the 
only dragons that had to be met in the path. There was 
that dragonesque lady, Propriety, too. For war hath her 
own etiquette, not less imperious than peace’s. If Sir John 
French had sent that free-and-easy letter to Joffre, or if 
Haig had not paid that call upon Foch, who knows where 
the world might be now? 

“Why,” you may say, ‘do not all of us walk, all our 
days, along the greased pole of polite observance, trying to 
keep our precarious balance between right and left hand 
abysses of social incorrectness? Yet we survive.” Yes, 
but on the Western Front there was the inadjustable to 
adjust. Each Allied army had its own hierarchy of ranks, 
dear to its bosom and sacred in its eyes. And not one rank 
in either really corresponded to any rank in the other. You 
couldn’t tell, within a dozen kilometers, where you were. 

Four of us, English and French, lay on our tummies and 
talked it all out in the friendliest way between eight and 
nine on a baking hot morning, near a brigade headquarters 
in France.” General Wyse, the brigade commander, was 
there—a delight to sympathetic eyes; he was so neatly and 
normally made, so clean in the tooth, so sunnily red-and- 
brown cheeked, so unwrinkled, so pleasantly sure of him- 
self—a healthy boy forty years old and never yet worried 
by any serious insurrection of the world against his com- 
posure. There was also old Gaston Bateau, a French 
writer—rather famous, I fancy. Bateau kept on glancing 
at Wyse—couldn’t keep his eyes off him. Bateau was in 
love with the type, like some American girls new to Eng- 
land. Bateau was a prize Anglomaniac, French people 
said. That was why he was now on our front as a guest. I 
was his pilot. “‘Give him a jolly good show,’’ were my 
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orders. ‘“‘He got mobbed in Paris about 1900 for saying 
we weren’t such swine as they thought.’”’ Then there was 
Jelf, staff captain to Wyse. He was nothing to look at, and 
didn’t say much—a man of few interests, so I had heard, 
beyond just winning the war. 

Before us a randy gay waste of rank poppies, corn- 
flowers, convolvulus, thistles and relics of old peacetime 
mustard and wheat sloped away up to a low sky-line ridge 
a good mile to the east. We all looked that way as we lay, 
with our heads slightly raised. A dusty white road on our 
right ran due east up the slope, topped the ridge and dis- 
appeared over it. Under the ridge, on our side of it, two 
thick little woods stood one on each side of the road, as if 
guarding it. 

Just what they were doing, confound them; Wyse told 
Bateau: ‘The Boche line is just over the ridge. Ours is 
three hundred yards down the slope on this side. But 
Fritz holds the two woods in between—sort of outposts in 
front of his front. The road separates the French front 
from the British.” 

The Frenchman’s eyes sparkled. ‘An English sentry, 
then, stands on this side of the road?” 

“That’s right,” said Wyse. 

““And a French one on the other?” 

“ee Yes.” 

“Tt is beautiful, that,’’ the old boy murmured softly. 
He seemed fairly to dote, for a while, on the notion of those 
two sentries. Then he had a good look at the two little 
blobs of dark woodland, almost black now with the strong 
sun at their backs, and at the white road running between 
the two as if they were gateposts. “What a chance!’”’ he 
murmured. “What a portal for comrades to enter!” 
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The emotional touch made 
brigadier wince. For my own par 
I was used to it. Besides, yo 
couldn’t help liking that Frenchie. 
Somehow gush wasn’t mere gush 
when he talked it. There was a kind of wise child’s un- 
knowingness in him, though he was seventy-two. It 
caused you to take from him meekly what would have 
made you want to lynch anyone else. Only the evening 
before, when I was taking him back from the front, we had 
met a company of the Devons marching up to relieve, and 
before I could check Bateau he had stood up in the car, 
hat off, and said, in his good English, to the whole blessed 
column of route: “My dear, dear boys, how ean I thank 
you enough?”’ Of course the men felt like fools, but not 
one of them jeered. Simply marvelous. ; 

“Well, if that’s what you’re after,” said Wyse, “you ve 
come to the right shop today.” 

Bateau looked as if he had only lived for this nn 

“We're just pushing off,’”’ the general said; “my litth 
brigade and a few French battalions commanded by 
Colonel Dunois. Jelf will explain.” “4 

Jelf started instantly, the way men can when their 
minds are full of one thing. “It’s a minor operation,” I e 
said to Bateau. ‘Before any big push can be made we 
must have the two woods—Bull Wood and Cock Wood, we 
call them—the Gallic cock, you know, sir, and John Bull. 
Neither wood can be taken alone, for the unattacked one 
could smash with its enfilade fire any troops attacking a 
other. So the movement must be simultaneous. Your men 
are to go for Cock Wood on their side of the road the very 
second that we tackle Bull Wood. We put in four British 
tanks, two for our wood and two to help you with yours. — 

Bateau grabbed out his watch and asked eagerly, “Am 
you start—we both start—at ——” ‘* 

“At 8:55 the tanks cross our front line,” Jelf explained. 
“Yours too. Of course the tanks start behind scratch. So 
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antry wait till they’re up, give ’em twenty more 
ds and then join the dance.” 
teau looked at his watch. 
tes from now i” 

ind a quarter,” said Jelf. 
yse seemed to feel he must bait, for a guest’s tender 
she sharp edge of the worthy Jelf’s pedantic precision. 

see,’ he said, “‘ Monsieur Bateau, we soldiers have 

b a bit fussy about the odd minutes and seconds. _ If 
you knew all the headwork that goes to a push. Golly! 
program I’ve sent round to Colonel Dunois—details of 
tives, pace of all movements, right time by my watch, 
ick, and lots more. Dunois must be thanking his gods 
all this coolie work falls on me. I’m a demi-semi sort 
eneral body, you see, and so I call the tune, though I 

n’t a doubt in the world that Dunois’s ten times the 
that I am.” 

Zou are a man of heart, sir,’ said Bateau. ‘‘Ah, the 

ge since the tragic first months of the war! We can 

of them now, you and I, as of Jeanne d’Are and 
is—of all the ‘old, unhappy, far-off things’ that 
ered us once.” 

eople stood on their dignity, did they?” said Wyse, 

ested. 

iteau sighed. ‘The stickling for rights that there was! 

mountaineering on molehills!’’ Really, his English 

topping. 

\nyone’s fault in particular?’’ Wyse spoke rather 

dedly. 

Ne French were the worse of the two. It is so, is it 

as soon as a tiff between brothers is over? Each can 

‘hen that he was the worse of the two. Besides, we 
excited, we French—we had so longed for the good 
. Joftre to command!”’ 

‘Ie being,” said Wyse, “‘at the time, a 
iteau said almost eagerly, “‘Merely a general of 
jion, no more. And French a field marshal.” 
3it of a snag for you, eh?” said Wyse, smiling. ‘Field 

jhal’s a bad card to beat.” 

Dh, but unbeatable,” said Bateau. “And yet people 
ed. Joffre, some said, was really a marshal of France, 


“Then in twenty-five 
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“‘*Who Commands Here? You or I?’ 


in the sight of the good God, only we hadn’t dared call 
anyone marshal, out loud, since the Empire, lest he turn 
Cesar. Rights! Rights! As if one’s rights mattered, 
with the sky falling!” 

“Well, thanks be,” said Wyse, “‘it’s well over now, as 
you say, and we can talk freely. French, you see, held the 
big trump. Of course our army was pottily small. But, 
frankly, with that rank of his he ought to have run the 
whole show. It’s just as well that he didn’t. Still, he 
ought to have, strictly.” 

“Tanks are off, sir,” said Jelf. He had not unglued his 
eyes once from his field glass during this exciting conversa- 
tion. 

mI 

Ws paused. Four seemingly commonplace patches 

of that flowery wilderness had begun to shake them- 
selves free of their holiday colors, come out as queerly 
shaped slugs and crawl away into the east. At the same 
time the woodpecker tapping of many machine guns, 
before and behind and beside us, had started. Jelf ex- 
pounded—we were putting down a machine-gun barrage 
on the ridge, to make enemy reénforcements unhappy. 
Nothing more. No artillery this journey. 

Tanks crawled slowly in those days. A quarter of an 
hour, good, would elapse before our infantry moved. So 
Wyse could go on. And, with no guns at work, we could 
hear him. 

“Tt never would do,” he resumed, “to have anyone’s 
standing left vague in an army, or in two armies acting 
together. To do his best a man must know what rung he 
stands on. 

“‘Some people think of ranks in an army as just a few 
level terraces—all the privates on one, all the captains 
another, and so on. It isn’t like that. It can’t be. It has 
to be all single file, up one ladder, right from your last 
man enlisted today up to your senior field marshal. Else 
what will happen? A last stand, perhaps, and everyone 
dead but three privates, and none of ’em knowing which 
ought to take charge. Absolute chaos!” 

Wyse spoke with spirit, the matter lying close to his 
heart. Jelf, I’m afraid, didn’t listen. Bateau obviously 


tried both to see the march of events and to hear the 
wisdom of Wyse. I tried to see the events and to look as if 
I were only listening to Wyse. The tanks were winding 
deviously up the variegated slope. Two had crossed the 
road and were coiling toward Cock Wood. They were so 
very sluglike that I found myself fearing the white dust of 
the road might dry their bellies fatally, like those of worms 
caught by the sun while crossing dry gravel. They got 
across though. 

They still had a short way to go before crossing the 
front line, so the brigadier had time yet to curl a good 
tail to his argument. All this punctilio about a man’s rank 
was not, he told us, mere swank. It was good professional 
conduct. He quoted Shakspere about it—Othello, I 
think—how the great wars make ambition virtue! Very 
apt, I thought with the disengaged half of my mind. 

Wyse fully admitted it made a man trouble to practice 
this virtue. ‘“‘The letter writing is the very deuce,’ he said, 
“to get right—when to begin mon général and when cher 
général and when just général. Your language, Monsieur 
Bateau, is so frightfully expressive, if I may say so.”’ 

Bateau said gently, ‘There is a refuge in trouble—the 
method of Joffre.” 

Wyse perked up. “Eh?” he asked eagerly. He had an 
honest desire, I’m sure, to quit himself well in these high 
matters, and therefore to learn all he could. 

“You have heard,” asked Bateau, “‘of General Gallieni? 
He is a ‘grand old man,’ as you would say, of our army. 
Years ago now, some bad French politicians wished Gal- 
lieni were dead. So they cast him away on an island, like 
Prospero, Robinson Crusoe and other respectable persons. 
The island was Madagascar. He was to be governor, a 
post of disablement, merely civilian. Then even worse 
happened. There came a native revolt in the island. 
Fighting to do, but none for poor Gallieni, because his post 
was civilian. He is one of my friends and he wrote to me 
sadly. Paris, he wrote, had sent out some colonel of 
whom Gallieni never had heard to command the French 
troops in the field. ‘The name,’ he wrote, ‘of this wretch is 
Joffre.’ And then comes 1914, and Gallieni is military 

(Continued on Page 137) 


And the Englishman Said to Him, *'00 Bloody Cares? You Can’Ave it, But Get a Move On’” 


HERE was LDV 

atimewhen, 

looking back 
over my early 
years, I was in- 
clined to glory in 
the fact that I had 
made a success for 
myself and of my- 
self when I had 
started humbly 
and without much 
money or a college 
education or what 
we call a silver 
spoon in my 
mouth. I classed 
myself, I expect, 
with other Amer- 
icans whose names 
are known and 
connected in every 
schoolboy’s mind 
with poverty 
bravely endured, 
hardships under- 
gone and mean 
tasks well per- 
formed. I was 
rather fond of the 
American log- 
cabin-to-President 
tradition. 

Now I wonder if 
this whole business 
isn’trather empty! 
I don’t believe I 
ever had a mo- 
ment’s pity for 
myself because I 
was having a hard 
row to hoe as a 
young man mak- 
ing a start in California. The fact is that America is great 
not because her poor boys have struggled through diffi- 
culties and become successful, but because there are here 
great difficulties to be overcome. The struggle has brought 
out the best inherited tendencies and potentialities in her 
men and women when their environments have been poor 
or simple or their chances meager. It is this environment 
that is challenged by the American environment of educa- 
tion, ambition, opportunity and the rivalry to excel; these 
factors or forces operate on sound heredities to give us our 
Presidents and our presidents, our captains of industry, our 
thinkers and writers and artists and 
scientists and leaders in every line. 

No one ever heard Abraham Lincoln 
tell the now famous story of his having 
learned to cipher by scrawling sums on 
the back of a wooden shovel with a 
charred stick, lying before the fire on 
his stomach, and the picture we have all 
seen that shows him at this elemen- 
tary education of his was one I will 
bet a shinplaster he did not pose for! 


Seedling Cactus. 


Log:Cabin-to-President Myths 


NDREW CARNEGIE was a tele- 
graph messenger, Rockefellerstarted 
as a clerk with a-produce commission 
house andwas paid fifty dollars for his first 
three months’ work: John Wanamaker — 
began as an errand boy and Thomas A. 
Edison as a train newsboy; Theodore 
Roosevelt was born of well-to-do people, 
but his early years were the hardest, 
because he wasn’t well and had bad eye- 
sight. But what of all this? Most of 
our big, busy men who have done some- 
thing with their hands and brains and 
time have known what it was to have a 
toe stick out through an old boot or to 
have to face company because of a 
social discrepancy in their trousers seats; 
and when I think it over I am suddenly 
minded to say that they were all the 
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Perhaps One of These Would be Selected and the Other Thousands Destroyed 


better for it and might not have got much of anywhere if 
it hadn’t been for the very tests and trials to which life 
put them. 

There is a bale of stories about my own early hardships, 
and some of them I scarcely recognize and others I have 
heard so often—and perhaps told; who knows?—that I 
believe them myself; yet when I examine them now, think- 
ing over the harvest of my years, I can only say: “Well, if 
those things actually happened to me, as some of them 
undoubtedly did, I learned through them and took courage 
from them and got experience out of them and.was made 


The Famous Cherry Tree at the Sebastopol Place. On This Tree Mr. Burbank Tested 
Hundreds of Grafts, Using the Tree Almost as One Would a Seed Bed—as the Planting 
Ground for Selected Seedlings 
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better and stronger 
and more gelf. 
reliant by them, 
and they wers 
milestones on my 
road and not mill. 
stones around my 
poor, bowed neck 
at all!” ‘a 
I am thro 

with the log-cabin. 
to-President tradi. 
tion for good and 
all; hereafter the 
only man I am go- 
ing to be sorry for 
in our land of 
opportunity is the 
man who is bom 
with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, — 


Vain Sorrow 


VERY moving 
tale could be 
woven out of my 
first years in ( 
fornia, but an old 
letter ‘reseee 


my sister, . 


East a few 
after my 
shows me 
had about 
thing that 
make life int 


with great id 
what he was 
to do with himself. The first sentence I encounter, in] 
ing at that epistle of my youth, recalls one of the fa 
stories of the log-cabin-to-President writers amon 
biographers; the anecdote has been: embellish 
worked over until you might believe that I beg: 
Santa Rosa experience in a chicken coop because I 
afford better quarters. 
Well, here are the facts: 


Brother Alfred and another fellow have put up an 8 by 10 
shanty and I expect to go to keeping house with them tomorrow. 
We bought crockery, bedticking, ete., last night. . . . Ishall 
not look for work for a week. The change 
of climate has given me a cold, as it does 
nearly all, but I never felt so contented and 
free from mental disquiet, and never slept 
or ate better in my life. ¢ 

A fog is hardly ever seen here—the wind 
never blows hard. I wish you could see Cali- 
fornia fruit. I bought a pear at S, Friseo 
when I thought I was hungry for 5e. Tt was 
so large that I could only eat 2 of it. I 
threw the rest away. Grapes are so abun- 
dant that all are allowed to help themselves 
to the nicest kinds at the vineyards. There 
is no skin to them and very small seeds. The 
pulp is the whole grape. If you try t0 
squeeze one out, it will split like a plum. 
They are very sweet and nice and are s0 
plenty that they are often used as hog feed. 


The italics were those of my youth— 
and the handmade abbreviation for San 
Francisco! 

You can’t feel sorry for that boy! In 
fact, I envy him. I would give a good 
deal right today to swap places with 
him; to go out tomorrow and buy 
“crockery and bedticking, etc.,” for the 
shanty and to start housekeeping with 
Alfred and his friend—whose name | 
have long since forgotten; he was with 
us only a few weeks. That shanty 1s 
still standing in Santa Rosa, and is now 
used as a shed or chicken coop. That is 
how that story got going; it is too bad 
to correct so beautiful and inspiring an 
error, but you must make the best of it. 
I didn’t begin life in California sharing 
my roof with the chickens, and it is quite | 


\ ‘ 
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arent that I was well fed and happy, when a bunch 
rapes could send me into rhapsodies and “‘2” of a 
” pear could satiate me. 

nother letter, written at about the same time, has some 
jable material in it; it shows how I was impressed by 
new environment, and it also shows that I early devel- 
da caution in public utterances that stood me in good 
1d many times later. 

‘his letter is marked Not Public, and it reads in part as 
QWs: 


he reason that I give this description of Santa Rosa outside 
eneral letter is because if it is generally known what a place 
is all the scuffs would come out here, get drunk & curse the 
le country, so don’t let on to anybody outside the house what 
of a place this is, except that I am delighted with it. 
firmly believe from what I have seen that it is the chosen 
- of all this earth as far as nature is concerned, and the people 
far better than the average. The climate is perfect—all must 
it. The air is so sweet it is a pleasure to drink it in. The 
shine is pure and soft; the mountains which gird the valley 
very lovely. The valley is covered with majestic oaks placed 
no human hand could arrange them for beauty. I cannot 
sribe it. I almost have to ery for joy when I look upon the 
ly valley from the hillsides. The gardens are filled with 
vical plants, palms, figs, oranges, vines, etc. Great rose trees 
1b over the houses, loaded with every color of blossoms. Do 
suppose I am not pleased to see the fuchsias in the ground 


ft. high, the trunk 10 inches in cireumfer- 
ze, and loaded with color? ... 

A family can live here, I am quite sure, for 
out one-half what they can there, and far 
bre comfortably. Meat costs but little, flour 
inetter and cheaper, fruit is nothing almost, 
iry little fire is needed, and such warm, 
pensive houses are not necessary. .. - 
ive given you a truthful description of my 
erience so far. 

came across a directory of this county just 
iw. Itake afew ideas from it. The cause of 
2 great growth and prosperity of this place— 
nta Rosa—just now is the new railroad 
lich has given it astart. It is the county 
it and is called the prettiest town in the 
ite. It is noted for its polite and obliging 
ople. . . . Itis situated in a marvelously 
tile valley containing 100 square miles. 
ie educational advantages are ahead of any 
ul. city of its size. (The above is from the 
-ectory.) 


Wasn’t that parenthesis astute? 


i 


Starting Out With Darwin 


ae I was always on the trail of my life 
J work or the other way round! Ina 
ltter written November 9, 1875, I en- 
vunter this paragraph: 


\ITtook along walk today. T found enough 
‘w and curious plants in a wild spot of about 
4 acre to set a botanist mad. There is an 
ld surveyor that knows nearly all the plants 
bre. Iam going to take a batch to him this 
ening. He is very much interested in them. 
‘y Botany tells the names of only a few 
lal. plants. Some of them have no names. 


‘Later on in the same letter I read: 
Have a job of lathing for next week.” I 
on’t think I kept it long. 


Charles Darwin’s The 
Effects of Cross-and Self- 
Fertilization in the Vege- 
table Kingdom was 
published in 1876, and it 
was not long afterward 
that I got a copy. I had 
spent my first year anda 
half in California study- 
ing the country, compar- 
ing various localities as 
to suitability to my pur- 
poses, earning my way 
with whatever came along 
to be done, and experi- 
menting with plant de- 
velopment. I soon knew 
most of the native plants 
and herbs that came un- 
der my notice, and I 
remember being greatly 
interested in the Califor- 
nia poppy, which I had 
never seen equaled for 
color and profuseness of 
blossom—the hills being 
mantled with them in the 
late spring until it was 
easy to believe that early 
discoverers might have given the opening to San Francisco 
Bay the euphonious title The Golden Gate because of the 
color on the Berkeley hills, opposite that entrance to that 
harbor. Later I had a lot of fun with the poppy; by care- 
fully planned cross-fertilization and then selection I was 
able to get colors in the poppy from the clearest white to 
a deep red. 

At any rate from the first I found plenty to interest me 
and plenty to study before I came upon Darwin’s new 
book. 

One sentence in the very introductory chapter of that 
volume opened the door of my mind and took possession 
of my fancy. After discussing briefly the marvel of cross- 
and self-fertilization in plants, Darwin said: 

As plants are adapted by such diversified and effective means 
for cross-fertilization, it might have been inferred from this fact 
alone that they derived some great advantage from the process; 


and it is the object of the present work to show the nature and 
importance of the benefits thus derived. 


Variations of Shasta Daisy Hybrids 


Advantages and bene- 
fits! Darwin was writing 
of the plants themselves— 
I was thinking of man- 
kind. If Nature had 
developed an incredible 
system by which plants 
coald re-create and di- 
versify and improve 
themselves for their own 
benefit and advantage, 
why should not Nature 
be induced to employ 
that same system for the 
benefit and advantage of 
man? It was my starting 
point—and it was Dar- 
win again! 


Plant Needs 


OU see, we have a lot 
of new wants coming 
on all the while—it is the 
natural thing with man. 
The first main want is 
food, then clothing and 
shelter. If we can get 
plants—not just a few 
plants, but all plants—to produce food we have certainly 
accomplished something that is most important of all per- 
haps. Then other things—flavor and keeping qualities and 
nutritive qualities—all those things are wants. Flavor is 
just as necessary as nutritive quality, because people 
generally cannot digest things as well if they have not a 
pleasant flavor. Food cooked by an artist will keep a man 
absolutely perfect in health, while food cooked by a 
bungler will drive a man to drink just as sure as fate. 
T’ve been accused of exaggerating the importance of this, 
but I don’t mind. I declare that a meal prepared by a 
person.who loves you will do you more good than any 
average cooking, and on the other side of it, a person 
who dislikes you is bound to get that dislike into your 
food, even without intending to. 
Then we need shelter. We need trees that grow very 
much more rapidly than those we now have. We need 
(Continued on Page 128) 


The Home Mr. Burbank Built in Santa Rosa When He Had Established Himself and Settled to Work. Above—Luther Burbank 
Giving Final Inspection to a New Rose 
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America Preferred 


AILWAY stocks, judged by a standardized grouping, 
have recently touched the highest point in market 
value in fourteen years. Car loadings have been heavy and 
expeditious service has been maintained. Passenger traffic 
has held to a large volume despite competition of the auto- 
mobile. By dint of efficient management, costs have been 
restrained, so that net revenues have been rising. There 
are, of course, differences between roads in different re- 
gions; there are strong and weak roads. But, all in all, the 
prospects of American railways are looking up, for which 
condition the managements, rather than legislative en- 
actments, are responsible. The present position suggests 
important developments in the near future. 

Many of our railway systems require new capital to 
finance extensions and expansions urgently needed in order 
to give to the public the service demanded. New locomo- 
tives, electrification, passenger and refrigerator cars, double 
tracking, safety devices, removal of grade .crossings and 
bridges are required— perhaps most of all, terminals. These 
have been postponed in large part because of scarcity of 
available capital. Now the turning point seems in sight. 

Can new capital be procured through sale of stock? 
Taken as a whole, our railways have issued too many bonds 
relative to their stocks. At the outbreak of the war the 
ratio of funded debt to capital stock outstanding was 
about fifty-four per cent. During 1925.some thirty million 
dollars of railway stock was issued, as against nearly four 
hundred million in new bonds. 

Investors have been attracted from’ domestic railway 
stocks to foreign bonds because these have offered almost 
double the rate of interest being earned by railways as a 
whole. Are they equally safe? Are they equally important 
for our future? We doubt it. 

Are the repair of docks in Norway, the installation of 
hydroelectric power in Italy, the deepening of a canal in 
Belgium, the opening of a mine in France, the rejuvenation: 
of a textile mill in Poland and the merging of steel mills in 
Germany—just to mention a few kinds of loans—more im- 
portant than the building of terminals for the handling of 
perishable agricultural products in our large cities? Our 
investing public must judge between betterments at home 
and betterments abroad, and consider safety as well. 
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We take it that our railways, encouraged by present 
values for outstanding stocks, will soon undertake to issue 
new stocks. They will carry lower dividend rates, pre- 
sumably, than many European bonds. There has been 
much discussion recently of the respective advantages of 
investments in stocks and bonds. May we not expect to 
witness discussions of the advantages of American stocks 
versus European bonds? There can be only one answer 
for the American investor who has been reading the for- 
eign news—America preferred, even in common stocks. 


Common:Sense Legal Reforms 


T BEGINS to look as though real progress is being 
made by the national movement to bring about more 
effective administration of justice in criminal cases, At- 
tention has already been directed in these columns to the 
admirable report made public last spring by the New York 
State joint legislative committee headed by Senator 
Baumes. The recommendations embodied in this report 
were immediately crystallized in nearly a score of bills, which 
were introduced forthwith into the New York Legislature. 
A large proportion of these measures were promptly passed 
and now have the force of law. 
In the middle of July another set of sound recommenda- 
tions was put on record. They were twenty in number and 


‘were drawn up by a subcommittee of the National Crime 


Commission under the chairmanship of Mr. Herbert S. 
Hadley. Many of these proposals are almost identical with 
recommendations to be found in the report of the Baumes 
committee. Some of the reforms advocated strike rather 
deep, and yet there is not one of them which does not ap- 
pear to embody common sense rectified by long years of 
practical experience in criminal procedure. Perhaps the 
most radical is the proposal that in all felony cases a five- 
sixths verdict may be necessary to convict, except in cases 
where death may be the penalty imposed, in which cases the 
verdict of the jury must be unanimous. 

One of the most constructive as well as one of the most 
important of these recommendations would authorize trial 
judges to make such comments on the evidence and the 
testimony and character of any witness as, in their opinion, 
the interests of justice may require. Few Americans who 
are familiar with the conduct of criminal cases abroad 
have failed to be impressed by the extraordinary skill with 
which English judges exercise this right, or by the substan- 
tial assistance which they are able to render to the jury in 
arriving at the truth and in basing a correct verdict upon 
it. If sound verdicts in accordance with the law, the evi- 
dence and the probabilities are what we desire, there is 
nothing which will go further to secure them than skilled 
judicial assistance of this sort. 

Another recommendation is that the court shall be at 
liberty to call attention to the fact when the accused fails 
to exercise his right to testify in his own behalf. The re- 
port of Senator Baumes’ committee contained a similar 
proposal. In order to give effect to it a bill was introduced 
into the New York Legislature repealing a certain clause in 
the criminal code which prohibits such references. This 
amendment was defeated and an important reform was 
thereby nipped in the bud. 

The whole tendency of Mr. Hadley’s committee report is 
along the lines of simplicity, good sense and areal justice not 
warped out of recognition to conform to endless technical 
considerations which lost their force a century ago. Simpli- 
fied indictments, suitable bails public defenders, joint trials, 
simplified appeal procedure, a tighter rein on pardon boards, 
restrictions on insanity pleas and the disregard of immaterial 
technicalities are typical reforms which the report urges. 

There are many criminal lawyers in the United States 
who could prepare a learned and voluminous brief which 
might lead the average layman to suppose that the day 
any or all of these reforms were adopted the heavens would 
fall and the bulwarks of our liberties crumble. For genera- 
tions we have been giving heed to the declarations of these 
legal pullbacks, and decade after decade we have allowed 
them and their tribe to thwart our national desire for a 
vastly improved system of criminal procedure. Too many 
cooks spoil the broth and too many lawyers have spoiled 
the law. Here, as elsewhere, the most dangerous enemy 


_autumns. Now and for the next eight or ten weeks tl 
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of any specialty is the specialist himself. The Hadle 
port derives its authority from the fact that it was f 
by men who have not only special knowledge but suffi 
intellectual stature to see over the top of their specialt 
and to perceive its interplay with society as a whole, : 

Laymen in every state of the Union should study th 
simple proposals for reform. If they find them in line w 
common sense, personal experience and the ends 
desire to see attained, they may work for their adopt 
without hesitation, for it is scarcely conceivable that s 
a representative organization would sponsor reforms y 
were basically unsound or impracticable in operation, _ ; 

These gentlemen enumerated twenty things that we 
do to better our criminal procedure. In so doing they 
rendered the country a much greater service than if t} 
had followed old precedent and told us a thousand 
that we cannot or must not do. 


N POINT of interest and variety the Sesqui-Cen 

Exposition with which the nation is celebrati 
Philadelphia the one-hundred-and-fiftieth annive 
its birth exceeds all expectations. As visitors in j 
ing throngs become familiar with it, the magnitude 
undertaking and the success with which it has been b 
off in the face of a thousand obstacles become more 
more apparent. Imagine the task of its promoters, 
took over a thousand acres of undeveloped land and 
or seven months set up a city within a metropolis— 
with broad boulevards, water supply, and every urban 
venience, and they covered a large part of the area ¥ 
enormous and artistic buildings stocked with the y 
nearly every civilized nation on the globe!’ Men o' 
everywhere said that the world was still too mud 
poverished by the war for a comprehensive intern 
exposition to be within the range of possibility. 
time it looked as if they were right; but undaunted 
tion and lavish expenditure have produced a th 
acres of proof that they were wrong. 

The very magnitude of the undertaking was t le 
bar to its success. Had its main features been dy 
and huddled together as if it were a county fair or a 
boardwalk its achievement would have been child’ I 
but the cheap and easy thing made no appeal to its 
moters. Nothing short of the colossal seemed to 
comport with the dignity and importance of the 
whose anniversary they had set out to honor. Th 
long chances and they won. : 

The records of virtually all successful expositions 
that they madeabadstart. Early visitors have always 
disappointed ; the later ones have always had the best o 

Not the least impressive quality of the exposition 
spirit of friendliness. The policy of the managemeniill 
been to see how much it could give the public in retui 
a nominal admission fee of fifty cents and then go 
limit. Exhibitor after exhibitor has been persuade 
forgo the admission charges he had intended to im 
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All the more notable features, including the unique F 
Street, are free to all who pass the turnstiles. 
the spirit of grab and gouge to be observed. 

The most valid complaint that visitors can make is tha 
time and strength will not permit them to see half tha’ 
they are entitled to see. Hours spent in listening to m’ 
cal programs, viewing the international exhibition of pain 
ings, witnessing military maneuvers and flying stunts 
inspecting battleships and submarines or sitting thro 
brilliant pageants are hours that cannot be devoted 
foreign exhibits or to the allurements of the Gladw 
Daily changes of program and a policy of someth 
doing every minute make it physically impossible to 
everything in a week; and yet, in a single day one can | ee 
enough to realize in some measure the mighty achievemel i 


Hi 


of presenting a fair cross-section of world civilization in tht 
first year of the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
Philadelphia is noted for the beauty of its long, mellow 


historic city will be at its best and our national birtl 
party will be at its height. 
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: NE evening in the fall 
) of 1913 I happened to 
go to the theater—the 
Jerald Square, one of the dead landmarks of New 
’s Rialto. The only reason I have for recalling the 
ng is that in the course of the first act two men 
ed down the aisle and took seats several rows in 
of me. One of them I recognized as William G. 
doo, Secretary of the Treasury; the other I identified 
-a recollection of news photographs as Col. Edward M. 
se, a mysterious—and, according to some persons, a 
ser—politician from Texas, who was asserted to 
sss an extraordinary underground influence with the 
on Administration. 
this time the Glass-Owen Currency Bill, or Federal 
rve Act, was up in Congress; it had passed the House 
was staggering under violent opposition in the Senate. 
as the principal topic of discussion, a subject of bitter 
roversy among business men and bankers. In the cir- 
stances, then, it was obvious that the Secretary of the 
sury had not come from Washington simply to see a 
cal comedy with Colonel House—and if that hadn’t 
| obvious in the beginning, it must have become so 
I saw how little attention the two paid to the proceed- 
on the stage. 
‘ae situation was calculated to make a reporter wriggle 
is seat. I knew it would be no use to accost them on 
ing the theater; they had come there for privacy and 
ld resent any interruption. McAdoo was probably re- 
ving to Washington that night; House had a reputation 
lodging all interviewers. But after balancing the pros 
| cons of the situation, I decided that 
‘best bet was to wait until morning, 
: House and try to induce him to talk. 
yarmed with the valor of ignorance, I 
[ica uptown next day to a very un- 
entious apartment house on East 
itty-fifth Street, between Lexington 
; Third avenues. And to my carefully 
“essed surprise, within two minutes 
YT I had sent my name upstairs, I 
nd myself shaking hands with the 
sll, inconspicuous gentleman I had 


‘ched in the theater the night before. 


| 

The Colonel’s Premiere 
jOLONEL HOUSE is one of those 
fortunate individuals who age very 
ie after fifty. His hair has grown 
‘ter in recent years, there are a few 
ire lines in his face; but his manner of 
raking and his physical bearing are still 
lracterized by the same quiet repres- 
i1, a subtle restraint, which, it has 
lays seemed to me, is indicative of the 
ential vigor of his personality, veiled 
lugh it is by a mask of deference. Not 
‘y to etch in a few clear phrases, a per- 
wality like this, since it is blended of 
‘gely contradictory elements. Perhaps 
‘make my point if I say that the 
\ding impression he conveys is of de- 
jadability plus reticence, strength plus 
“asideration. And as he is now, sub- 
tially he was then when I first met 
in. Age has sharpened rather than 
‘lled his mentality. 

“Did you want to see me about any- 
ie particular?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Ianswered. ‘‘I’d like to know 
at you and Mr. McAdoo were talking 
cout last night.”’ 

‘He stared at me for a moment. 
“How did you know I saw McAdoo?” 
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I told him, and he burst out laughing. ‘‘ You deserve a 
story for your enterprise,” he said. “‘I never talk to news- 
paper men, but this is an exception.”’ 

For nearly an hour he talked of the currency bill and the 
inside aspects of the fight to put it through Congress. I 
have never had a less reluctant subject for an interview. 
He discussed the country’s fiscal situation with a freedom 
that took my breath away, occasionally breaking off an 
unusually sensational aspect of it to remark: “Of course, 
you can scarcely treat of that point’’; or, “Now, this is be- 
tween us and the angels.”’ What impressed me most was 
that he trusted me, this man who had never seen me until 
that day, who was noted for his refusal to accept publicity. 
As a matter of fact, this interview of mine was the first 
extended quotation of House’s ever published, and for rea- 
sons which I will state presently had a significance out of 
proportion to the matter contained in it. 

When I rose to go he shook hands warmly. “Come 
again,” he said. “I shall always be glad to see you.” 

“But I understood you didn’t see reporters,”’ I objected 
maliciously. 

He laughed. “I don’t asarule,” he admitted. “TI don’t 
know why I had you sent up.” He seemed to think this 
over. ‘No, I don’t know why I had you sent up,” he re- 
peated. “I never did it before. But now that you’ve 
come, you’d better try me some more.” 

At this period I was not regularly writing political news, 
and for one reason or another a year must have elapsed 
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before I saw him again. 
Naturally, I supposed he 
had forgotten me. Also, in 
the meantime he had moved uptown to East Fifty-third 
Street, into the apartment which was the nerve center of 
the foreign policies of the United States through the most 
eventful years of our history. But again there was no 
obstacle to an interview. 

“T expect you’ve forgotten me,” I began. 

“Oh, no,” he interrupted. ‘‘You came to see me once 
down in Thirty-fifth Street. I remember your call very 
well.” Then, very deliberately, ruminatively, he went on: 
“T don’t know why I let you come up that time. I never 
had done it before. Of course I like your paper. 
But I like other papers as much. . Idon’t know. ... 
It was one of those decisions you make on the spur of the 
moment. Anyhow’’—he smiled—‘‘you came up, and I 
liked the interview you wrote. I see a good many news- 
paper people now. I find them very stimulating. They 
help me, and sometimes I help them. But always on the 
understanding that I must be kept out of their stories.” 


Extending His Range of Influence 


HIS incident, in itself relatively unimportant, provides 

a key to Colonel House’s character, a strange combina- 
tion of audacity and deliberation—deliberate in all its proc- 
esses until a decision is reached, then striking boldly to a 
conclusion, regardless of initial consequences. Further, the 
incident deserves recording because apparently it marked 
a turning point in House’s attitude toward the question of 
publicity. He was somewhat discouraged 
over his attempts to stimulate public 
sentiment in favor of the currency bill by 
personal contacts and correspondence 
with individuals, and he perceived that in 
the schemes he had in view for the future 
he would require a wider range of influence 
than he had been able to develop—not 
only in order to secure his own ends but 
to enable him to keep in touch with the 
main currents of public opinion. 

While he was turning this problem in 
his mind the telephone announced a news- 
paper reporter at his door; he concluded 
to give this unsought opportunity a trial. 
In the event it worked to suit him, and 
he proceeded to exploit the new field of 
endeavor it presented with a technical 
skill as pronounced as his knack for driv- 
ing straight to the heart of political prob- 
lems. I don’t think that anyone, except 
Roosevelt, has influenced public opinion 
more than he did. 

I spoke before of the energy with which 
he prosecuted a decision. This was 
evidenced very effectively in another inci- 
dent which occurred the day of Ambas- 
sador Gerard’s arrival in New York on a 
visit to the United States in the fall of 
1916. The political campaign was in full 
swing, and the Wilson slogan was He 
Kept Us Out of War; the Administration 
was whole-heartedly, even if mistakenly, 
committed to a peace policy. The public 
was informed through the newspapers 
that there was every reason to believe the 
submarine controversy with Germany had 
been settled. In the midst of this prop- 
aganda a story appeared in the New 
York World, written by one of its corre- 
spondents who had accompanied Mr. 
Gerard from Berlin, which stated that 
the ambassador would inform the 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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The Sportsman 


OU just missed a man,” said the wife of a mo- 


torist, as a pedestrian made a flying leap for a lamp- 
post. 
“T don’t care,” he growled. “I’ve got my quota for the 
day anyway.” 


The Urbanite 


E FIGHTS for the privilege of being packed into sub- 
way, elevated and street cars like a lowly sardine. 

He battles with the best of them for six square inches in 
office-building elevators. 

He juggles his own tray of food in restaurants and eats it 
standing up. 

He walks up five flights of stairs to his miniature apart- 
ment. 

He is sore all over at night because of jostling crowds. 

He is manhandled trying to get into theaters and ball 
parks. 

He is bulldozed and robbed by taxi drivers. 

But— 

When he sees a picture of a farm, with 
endless stretches of rolling ground and a 
well-fed family in the foreground, pity 
wells up in his heart. 

“The poor hicks,’ he sighs. 
a life they must lead!”’ 

—Robert Hage. 


“What 


Motto for a Dog House 


LOVE this little house because 
It offers, after dark, 
A pause for rest, a rest for paws, 
A place to moor my bark. 
—Arthur Guilterman. 


Fame 


H, FAME, fickle Goddess, bestows 
not her laurels 
On preachers or teachers, but features 
alas, 
The brewings of scandals, the doings 
of vandals, 
And dandles the crimes of the crim- 
inal class. 
The masses are keener for mean mis- 
demeanor, 
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While cleaner achievement they greet with a shrug; 
The cynically smarter prefer theft to barter 
And martyr the forger, the gorger, the thug. 


A wife shoots her husband and millions acclaim her. 
With twaddle we coddle the law-breaking cranks. 
Our gay cavaleros are bigamous heroes. 
Our popular Pierrots rob prosperous banks. 
The pranks of the vicious make reading delicious. 
Capricious accounts of the latest in grime 
In newspapers ocher show statutes a joker 
And fame mediocre, unless linked with crime. 


The doers of crimes get the newspaper headlines, 
The dread lines, the red lines that 
shriek from each page. 
There’s scarcely a holler for savant or 
scholar, 
While squalor and sin hold the front 
of the stage. 
The rage now in force is for stylish 
divorces. 
The courses of trials get the public 
hurrah. 
What formerly would shame us now 
makes people famous, 
And writs of mandamus bring social 
éclat. 


A plague on the fame that is melodra- 
matic, 

The bawdry, the tawdry, the lionized 
yegg— 

The fratricide frolie, the raid alcoholic, 
The deed diabolic, the filthiest dreg. 
We beg, but in vain, for a standard pro- 

founder, 
A sounder election to real Halls of 
Fame; 
Let’s spurn the assaulters, the fiends, the 
defaulters 
And banish the altars of violence and 


shame. —Arthur L. Lippmann. 


Cactus Points 
Years:Ago Items of Country Correspondence 
Taken From Various Sources 
ETH RUMSEY purchased a new side- 
bar buggy last week. This looks sus- 
picious, girls. 


The school board met and hired Lucy 
Dotwell to teach district eighteen this 
year. Lucy has the reputation of being a good teacher. 
The wages were increased to $40.00 per month, which is 
considerably higher than most teachers get. We would 
rather pay teachers more and get good teachers than pay 


Hostess: ‘‘You’re Not Going Already? It's Only Half:Past Four!”? 
Guest: 


“I Must be Home in Time to Let the Children In” 
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less and get poor teachers. Teachers has the fu 
our offsprings in their hands. She will board at 
Tunkwell’s, Mrs. Tunkwell offered to take her fo 
per week. 


Two brothers named Wright in Ohio have been t 
make a machine to fly through the air. If God 
tended man to fly, he would have given him wing; 
first place. Better give it up, boys. 


Simon Dickinson raised his new barn last week. 
many of the neighbors were there. Simon fu 
refreshments—several gallons of them. Two 
nobody hurt much. Next week he will give a 


sound ali 


For You, Daddy 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin was shown at the opera ho 
Jimson’s store tuesday night by a troupe from N 
Grand Opera House. Legree is a villainous 
Topsy caused many to laugh, and the lawyer, Ma 
funny also. The dogs were good 
is a great lesson in Uncle Tom’s 


We talked on one of the new telepl 
this week. We were over a bloc! h 
and could hear pretty near eve 
they said, and they could hear us 
quite an invention for those who ha 
to fool with it. —Griff Craw 


t 


Describing I ta 


ff HAT kind of a place is your n 
boring town of Torpidity?”” 

a traveling salesman. 5 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” replied the 
lord of the tavern at Mount Pizgy. 
one of them hamlets where there are 
good corners without filling static 
7em.”’ ES 


The Bond 


“NZ OUsee,’’ explained the lady gr 
quently, ‘‘one of my ancestors Hal 
out the village of Nottingham more tha) 
one hundred years ago.” Le 
“Ts that so?” inquired the crass y 
man. “Well, a cousin of mine laid 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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There’s a savor and an invitation in the very 
words! Cooked through and through until every 
bean is a challenge to your appetite—rich and 
delicious in flavor, tender, yielding and mellow! 


This is why Campbell’s have such a great reputa- 
tion as the quality beans and the wholesome beans. 
People know it’s worth while insisting on Campbell’s 
Beans because they are so tempting in flavor, so 
nourishing and satisfying. And so digestible! 
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This Determined Rescuer Was Coming Vaiiantly Up From Leeward, Forging His Way Stubbornly Into the Headwind and Sea. 


XII 
LIFF turned to him a drawn haggard face. ‘‘Not so 
good, laddie. Girls all right?’ 
“Pax is down and out. Fatigue and seasickness. 
J. J. says she’s seared.” 

“She’s not the only one. When J. J. gets scared it’s no 
time for song and laughter.’ 

“What does Larsen think about it?” 

“Haven't asked him, but he’s in the wheelhouse, 
though badly shot, and that says something. Wish now 
I’d landed all hands and let the old hooker pile up.” 

“Where are you making for?” 

“Open water. Deep water. It’s our only chance. As 
soon as we’re well clear of the beach we'll head her into the 
wind with the engine turning slowly. Only one will run.” 

“The deck house is loosening up.” 

“T know it. Everything is loosening up. These sea- 
going bungalows aren’t built for this stuff to start with, 
and Hyacinth is getting on. But the last inspection re- 
ported her still sound.” 

“Ts she leaking?” 

“Yes, but so far it’s under control. The biff those sea 
bandits gave us didn’t help things any. Loosened some 
calking, I’m afraid.” 

‘“What’s the betting she weathers it?” 

“Better than even, I should say, but that’s none too 
good, with women and wounded aboard. Our best hope is 
that it mayn’t last long. When the glass drops sud- 
denly, then stops, it means a short hard blow—a pro- 
tracted squall. You don’t get a continued southeast gale 
down here this time of year out of the hurricane season.” 

Lanty thought of what J. J. had said. ‘‘ Mightn’t she be 
easier off before it?”’ 

“Yes, but she’s low in the stern. I’d chuck those boats 
up topside overboard if it weren’t that we might need 
them.” 

“As bad as that?’’ 

“Hard to tell. We’ve got a big crowd aboard. Some- 
times a box like this, light and high-sided, will weather out 
the worst of it, though filling up all the time. She’d float 
awash, with all the wood that’s in her.’ 

“ Anything I can do? Relieve the wheel or something?” 


“No, thanks. You’d better get a rest. Might need you 
on the hand pumps later. As soon as we have to I’ll send 
out anS OS. That will be darned soon.” 

“It’s my fault,’”’ Lanty said. “Suggesting that you muz- 
zle the steward.” 

“Shucks, I needn’t have come out here. I wanted to 
keep that steward from getting a tip through to Twining 
as much as you did. It was my best bet to get back the 
pearls, just as it was yours to find out what he’d been up 
to. There’s no good in post-mortems on faulty judgment. 
If it comes to that I acted wrongly in not landing all hands 
while there was time.” : 

““Couldn’t you do that still under the lee of the land?”’ 

“Not in this weather. Might hit a patch of coral and 
break up. You try to get some rest. You need it more than 
anybody else aboard.”’ 

“All right. I say, Cliff.” 

“Well?” 

“Tsn’t J. J. a wonder?” 

“* All three of you are. That’s what cheers me up. Peo- 
ple don’t go through what you three have, turned such 
close corners and get by with a fix like you were in, only 
to be drowned a few hours later. Things don’t work that 
way.” 

“That’s how I feel.about it,” Lanty agreed, “and I’ll 
keep on feeling that way until we hear the toot of a 
horn—not Gabriel’s.”’ 

“Good lad. That’s worth a lot.’”’ He looked at Lanty 
fixedly, a burning in his blue eyes. ‘‘I thought that J. J. 
was sui generis, a species all of her own, until I met your 
sister.” 

“Oh, Pax is just a right sort of girl,’ Lanty said, not 
deprecatingly, but with that sort of disclaimer that was 
partly brotherly and partly twin. ‘‘She hasn’t anything 
like J. J.’s uncommon cleverness.” 

“Possibly not. J. J.’s a de-luxe edition of a gilt-edge 
encyclopedia. But Pax is rare in a different way. She’s 
got all J. J.’s charm and beauty and that sort of high- 
potential vitality that doesn’t try to demonstrate itself. 
She’s like a diamond with a warm glowing‘core. There’s 
warmth instead of coldness in the flashing colors that 


AP) 
shine out from her, and a high courage in the face of fear. 
Fancy her shoving off with you in that bundle of canvas 
and rotten sticks.” # 

There was a vibration in Cliff’s voice that thrilled La 
all through. He felt instinctively the source of such a tone. 

“I might as well tell you,”’ Cliff said more evenly, “that 
I’ve clean lost my heart to Pax. It didn’t take long. Hyen 
if I wasn’t constantly in contact with so many younger 
women who want many of the things I stand for through 
fortunate circumstances, I couldn’t help but recognize 
what Pax has got.” 

“Perhaps it’s partly what she hasn’t got,’’ Lanty said. 

“That’s true. There’s such a lot of mud in the best of 
them nowadays. Often it floats to the top and may be 
skimmed off, and sometimes it sinks to the bottom so that 
you can decant the pure spirit. But Pax is a clear solution 
of all that’s best. She burns with a bright light without 
consuming any of her substance—like radium.” 

His strong face glowed. It was evident to Lanty that he 


‘himself was not the only lover on that hard-stressed yes 


sel. It occurred to him also that the very fact of such 
stress was what was driving Cliff thus to express himself. 

“We're going to weather it out,” Lanty said. “There's 
too much to live for to let this packet crumple up.” 

As if in denial of this, a big hurtling sea with a blazing 
phosphorescent crest, crashing ahead in whirls of lambent 
flame, flung itself at the Hyacinth. The lower solid yolumé 
of this truncated cone smote the yacht heavily on her hard 
high straight side that had not the mitigating flare or resist 
ing’ are formation of a proper sea boat, while the broken, 
moving water of the wave’s summit crashed higher uP 
against the deck house, foaming over the superstructure. 
The Hyacinth shook and shuddered, and with the roal 
of the crashing impact there was audible a higher note of 
splintering woodwork and smashing glass. The sound of 
breakage below followed the yacht’s heavy lee roll. 

Larsen’s drawn waxen face appeared in the open door 
way to the darkened wheelhouse. ‘ 

“That one smashed in the deck-house windows, sit. J 
think we had better heave to.” 


(Continued on Page 31) 


To make that 
green apple pie 
a real event! 


TX 1% cups flour and 
M % teaspoon salt with 
¥% cup Swift's “‘Silverleaf’’ 
Brand Pure Lard; add cold 
water to make a stiff paste. 
Roll thin and line the pie 
plate. Fillwith sliced green 
apples sprinkled generously 
with sugar and dotted with 
butter. Add a few gratings 
of orange rind before cov- 
ering with the top crust 


Cw 


No more bother of 
packing measuring 
cups and spoons. No 
more waste and in- 
accuracy! With this 
special ‘‘Silverleaf’’ 
measuring carton, 
you just score the 
top of the print as 
shown on the flap 
and cut the exact 
amount you need 
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One of the most important 


a” 


pies of the year 


Will its crust have the rich, 
delicate flavor you want? 


N MOST families the first green apple pie of the 

season is a real event. What joy in the tart, juicy 
filling! How delightfully it blends with a crust which 
tastes exactly right! For this pie above all others, you 
need in the pastry that special trace of appetizing 
goodness which comes only when the shortening is 
chosen with care. 


It is to make sure of getting this rich, delicate flavor 
in all their pastry, that so many women have for years 
used Swift’s “‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard. Rendered 
pure and sweet from choice pork fat it brings to all 
baked foods and to fried foods as well, just that little 
extra goodness which means so much. 


And so creamy fine is its texture, so smoothly does 
it mix with other ingredients, that it gives you crusts 
of an unusual lightness and tenderness. 


See what added charm you can give to many dishes, 
what new pleasure to your family when you bake or 
fry with “‘Silverleaf.”” Your dealer has it in conven- 
ient 1 Ib. measuring cartons and in 2, 4 and 8 Ib. pails. 


Swift & Company 


-“Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 
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There are thousands like him; thousands of men 
and women who eat blindly, through habit. At 
mealtime their thoughts are everywhere but on the 
menu. They do not realize the importance of bal- 
ance in the diet. And sooner or later they must pay. 
One of the most common diet deficiencies is bulk. 
Yet, according to physicians, a regular supply of 
natural bulk is important to the body’s welfare. 


This delicious cereal food corrects a diet deficiency 


Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious cereal food which 
millions of men and women eat every day with 
benefit and enjoyment. It supplies necessary bulk 
in the form of healthful wheat bran. Try it. 
It has such a tempting flavor you will eat it with 
genuine relish. It is so good to eat, it has become 


everybody—every day 


the most popular bran food in the world. 


Post’s Bran Flakes comes prepared, ready- 
to-eat. Just pour the crisp, brown flakes in 
a bowl and add milk or cream. You'll find 
it delightful with berries and fresh fruits in season. 
And it may be baked into tasty cookies, muffins 
and bread. 


In addition to bulk, Post’s Bran Flakes also pro- 
vides such health essentials as: phosphorus, iron, 
protein, carbohydrates and vitamin-B. 


Once you have learned how delicious Post's Bran 
Flakes really is you will look forward to it with 
real pleasure every day. And after it has become a 
regular part of your good health program, take 
stock of yourself and see how much better you feel. 


(POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an Ounce 
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of prevention 


Tablecloth 
Gamblers 


He would smile if you called him a 
gambler, for he never risked a penny 
on the green cloth in his life. 

Yet three times a day on spotless 
white table linen, he plays a losing 
game for the highest stakes in the 
world. 

And the tragedy of it all! Because 
he is successful in his business, he 
thinks he is winning. 

But actually he is losing; losing 
steadily day by day, squandering his 
priceless health at the table. 
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Don’t put off this important diet correctiof 
another day. Resolve to keep on the “‘Road to Well- 
ville’’ by making Post’s Bran Flakes a daily habit. 


“Ounce of Prevention’ Offer. At your request we will 
gladly send you ‘‘An Ounce of Prevention’’ package free with 4 
booklet that has an important bearing on your health and success. 

y y 7 
Postum Cergat Company, Inc., Dept. SEP-4B826, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post's Bran Flakes, Post Toasties (Double 
Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Chocolate, Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum and Grape-Nuts—also Jell-O and Swans Down Cake 
Flour. Canadian Address: Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


“Now You'll 
Like Bran” 


Post's 
BRAN 


FLAKES 


WITH OTHER Dante on 


WHEAT 
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f nodded. ‘All right. Have we room enough to 
to on the starboard tack and make a lee for the 
ed windows?”’ 

2s, sir. So long as the wind holds southeast. We 
rig some oil bags too. And I think we had better 
she radio while she still works.” 

llook after it. Lanty, suppose you jump below and 
»w Gwen Satterlee and Grace King are making out. 
look in on Angela. I’ll be too busy.” 

‘the first time since coming aboard, Lanty went to 
‘ain saloon. He found this beautiful room with its 
lid finishings a scene of orderly disorder. The injured 
to whom first aid had been administered were dis- 
on mattresses and locker cushions on the deck—or 
perhaps, in the case of a house boat. They were 
enough, wedged by impromptu means so as not to 
vith the violent rolling motion. The place was warm, 
i, steaming from the torrid southeast blast and with 
arvading odor of iodine. 

2 windows of one side were smashed, shutters and 
the latter strewn about as it had been driven in by 
apact of the wave’s crest, and an inch or so of water 
wirling back and forth. 

e two women guests, very white and haggard as 
from seasickness as dread, were trying valiantly to 
up the place, both of the broken glass and fragments 
reelain thrown off the sideboard and through the 
doors of the buffet, one of which, splintered, was crash- 
tack and forth. Such furniture as was not perma- 
y attached had been piled up in one corner and secured 
shings. 

nty turned to helpfully. ‘You girls lie down and rest. 
raighten things out here. Where’s Mrs. Kane?”’ 

n bed,”’ Miss Satterlee answered with dry bitterness. 
ven’t seen her since the row was over. She kept ring- 
or the steward until I jammed a towel in the bell. 
are the girls?” 

Wl right. It will be quieter in a minute when we 
e to.” 

‘hat’s 2 mercy.” 

-atients all set?” 


The Tanker Then Lowered a Launch, Which Put Off and Ran Up Under the Wel 


“Best we can do for them. One man’s not going to live.” 

“Well, you go lie down. You, too, Miss King. I'll be 
night orderly.” 

Miss Satterlee dropped down on the corner of a mat- 
tress and began to weep softly—or at least it looked that 
way. One had to shriek to be heard above the uproar. 
Lanty stooped to raise her. 

“Oh, come now. We're going to weather it. Cliff and 
the captain say so, and I know it.” 

“You don’t know anything. None of you suspect the 
worst.” 

“What’s that?” 

She reached up suddenly, seized his arms and drew him 
down, then with her lips close to his ear said, “I stole 
those filthy pearls. They’re locked up in my dressing bag.” 

Lanty dropped down beside her. 

“‘Well, you must have had your reasons. Never mind 
that now.” 


“T want to tell you. If the yacht goes down I’ll go with . 


her. Somebody must know. Everybody must know.” 

“You keep still,’ Lanty shouted. The yacht was turn- 
ing slowly to head into wind and sea, and the uproar of 
crashing water and shrieking wind was terrific. The mo- 
tion altered its character, became less violently rolling, 
but with a fore-and-aft labored plunging, each downward 
forward lurch to fetch up with a stagger, as if they had 
struck some resistant though slightly yielding body, which 
was precisely the fact. 

“Listen, Lanty. Make the best case you can for me.”’ 

“‘No fear. But you’re going to make it for yourself. You 
grabbed the pearls to keep them from being stolen, then 
kept them to teach that fool Angela a lesson. Then you 
got scared and waited to study out some plan for returning 
them.” 

“No. I stole them. There’s only one word for it.” 

“Don’t believe it.” 

“T did though. But not from greed.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Revenge.” 

“‘On—Angela?”’ 

“Partly. And partly Twining.” 

“Why that?” 
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“‘He—treated me badly. I saw a chance to get even. 
Put him under a cloud.” She gave a short wild laugh. “TI 
told you that every woman had her price.” 

“That’s not just what you said. What had you against 
Angela?”’ 

““She took Twining from me. I shouldn’t have cared so 
much if she’d wanted him herself. But she never did.” 

““Where did you know Twining?” 

“Last summer, on this boat—Long Island Sound and 
Newport.” 

“‘T knew he was a bad egg,’’ Lanty said. 

“Well, I’m worse.” 

“Does Angela suspect?” 

“T don’t know. The chances are she’d believe Twining 
quite capable of doing it if he was up against it hard 
enough. I’ve reason to believe he’s lost a lot of money 
recently.” 

“Failure of his rum-running operations?” 

“How did you know?”’ 

“Got a line on him. That was one of his fleet that held 
us up and shanghaied us. The pilot turned state’s evi- 
dence.” 

“T’m not surprised, Lanty, but I don’t believe he was 
back of all this.” 

“No more do I. What were you going to do with the 
pearls?’”’ 

“Send them back anonymously in time.”’ 

“Well, Twining’s got a lot to answer for. Don’t you 
take it too hard, Gwen. Lots of women of spirit have done 
that sort of thing.” 

She gripped his hand and squeezed it. They had been 
talking with their faces almost in contact, each into the 
other’s ears. 

“But if we all drown, Lanty?”’ 

“We're not going to drown.” 

A sailor, his arms full of life preservers, burst in through 
the lee door. 

“Skipper says all hands put on der life belts, zir,”’ he 
shouted. 

Lanty scrambled up and picked his way over the pros- 
trate bodies to the man. 

“What’s up now?” 


lsFendered Lee Side of the Hyacinth 
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“‘Water pouring in, zir. Der bilge pumps can’t handle 
it. Pretty soon I ban tink dey stop. Dere’s a coast guard 
yust answer our S O 8.” 

XIII 

ANTY found his way to Angela’s luxurious cabin. A 
pretty poor vessel, Angela, he thought. Rotten at the 
core like the Hyacinth, but without the yacht’s record of 
faithful service. Angela had all of the Hyacinth’s luxe, her 
flash and glitter and superb costly finish, a similar beau- 
tiful and showy fabric, but like the yacht, of flimsy deeper 
structural design, unfit to stand a succession of heavy 

strains variously applied. 

Then as he opened the door in answer to the melodious 
“Come in,’”’ Lanty was not so sure about her. At least this 
woman had courage, a heritage of racial pride and a natural 
resistance in the face of dire catastrophe. 

For Angela was precisely as he had seen her last, in ex- 
quisite negligee that now revealed with sort of indifferent 


shamelessness the beauty of her feline body. For she had - 


flung aside the rosy silken sheets in the hot oppressive air 
of the closely battened room. A fan opposite her was whir- 
ring softly, the draft of close, vitiated perfumed air swirling 
the smoke from a scented cigarette in the long boat-hook 
holder. 

Despite the terrifying clamors and occasional shouted 
orders that were borne away gustily in the flaws of rushing 
wind, Angela’s face was calm, unruffied, undisturbed as 
she looked questioningly at Lanty. ‘‘Well, what’s up 
now?’ she asked in her languid voice. 

“Leaking like a bait car,’’ Lanty said shortly. ‘‘The 
orders are to put on life preservers. You’ve got one in 
here, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so, but it’s entirely too hot to put on one 
of those beastly things. Besides, with our increased pas- 
senger list we’re apt to need them all.’ 

“Don’t be silly. The water’s warm and if we have to 
leave her and drift round a bit we’re apt to be picked up in 
afew hours. We’ve had an answer to our S OS. There’s 
a coast-guard boat looking for us not far away. Cliff’s 
waving his searchlight and they’re due to sight it any 
moment.” 

“They couldn’t take us off in this,’’ Angela murmured. 
“‘T’m sailor enough to know that.” 

“The glass is rising, though it’s blowing harder than 
ever.” 

“Tt always does. Sit down, Lanty, there on the foot of 
the bed. You look all in. No wonder. How are your sister 
and your sweetheart?” 

Lanty obeyed. Something about the woman, some 
subtle quality, seemed to negative the danger, to make it 
appear one to be held in contempt. Angela disregarded it 
as a proud if vicious queen might disregard the menacing 
uproar of a mob outside the windows of her palace chamber. 

“What makes you think she’s my sweetheart?” he 
asked, and slumped down heavily on the foot of the bed. 

““Any fool could see that, and I’m not entirely a fool, 
though certain people, a certain person, may try to play 
me for one. Look here, Lanty. Will you do something 
for me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, before this cracked bandbox sinks I want you to 
go into Gwen’s room and get my pearls out of her dressing 
bag.” 

Lanty stared. He made a motion to rise. 

“Sit still. It’s rather reassuring to feel the contact of 
your strong and capable person. I have a distinct failing 
for strong men, particularly young ones; the first symptom 
of that archenemy which is’’—she raised her slender eye- 
brows, looking at him with a smile—‘“‘ what?” 

“The devil?’’ he ventured. 

“Thanks. A stupid person would have answered 
tritely—age. I hate the thought of age. That’s the reason 
I don’t let myself get flustered at all this. Will you do as I 
ask?”’ 

“What makes you think Gwen has got the pearls?” 

“Why bother to think? I know. Can’t you guess how?”’ 
She waved her cigarette holder. 

“Yes. When the lights went out you tried to hook them 
back with that thing. You might have felt a tug.” 

“Keen little Lanty. I’m getting horribly fond of you. 
J. J. will have to look out. I not only felt a tug but noticed 
that it came from your direction. You were leaning on the 
table but not for one moment did I suspect you. Don’t 
you think you owe me a kiss for that?”’ Her light eyes 
shone at him mockingly. 

“That would sink us,’’ Lanty said. 
care if it did.” 

“Thanks again. Meaning that you would die so hap- 
pily, I take it. Well, it mightn’t be so bad.” 

“Look here, Angela, this is no time for vamping, es- 
pecially fake vamping. Gwen told me that she’d taken the 
pearls and Why. You had it coming.” 

“Yes, I admit that freely.” 


“And I wouldn’t 
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“She was going to give them back to you.” 

“No. Send them back to me—anonymously. Keep 
always the dark shadow of suspicion on Rosey Twining.” 

Lanty stared at her. “‘ You’re uncanny.” 

“Say ultrafeminine. I might have done the same thing 
in her place, but I’d have done it better. More thoroughly. 
Found some way to plant them on him.” 

“Why did you take him away from her?”’ Lanty asked. 

“Why? Because I happen to be rather fond of—Gwen. 
I know Rosey pretty well, and I hoped to manage it before 
it was too late. But even if it had been too late I thought 
it better for her happiness if it were broken up by me than 
by Rosey himself. And that’s precisely what would have 
happened.”’ 

“Well, I’ll—be—darned,”’ Lanty said. 

“‘T’m doing the same thing now in asking you to get me 
the pearls,” Angela continued. ‘‘ Honestly, Lanty, I want 
to save that poor girl as much distress as possible. Don’t 
look so surprised.” 

“T don’t quite get you.” 

“Be your keen self. Don’t you see that I’m one of those 
fool women who like to pose as hard-boiled but who are 
really kind?” 

She leaned forward, her light-green eyes shining at Lanty 
with a warmer tint, like soft limpid Gulf Stream water 
over snowy sands. ‘‘I’ll say she took the pearls to teach 
me a lesson, then got scared at what she’d done, which is 
the truth when you come down to facts.” 

“T guess I was wrong about you, Angela,” 
bled. : 

“Most people are. That was a hard one.” 

Another sea struck and boiled over the Hyacinth; the 
flood of water sluicing against the strip of awning battened 
over the windows squirted through around the edges. 

““You put on that life belt,’”’ Lanty said. 

““Where’s yours?” 

“‘Handy when I need it.”? The Hyacinth’s sagging mo- 
tion was now more labored. Her buoyancy had gone; and 
the wind and sea were if anything more violent than ever, 
Lanty thought. “‘Where is it?” he asked. 

“The life belt? You’re sure there are enough to go 
round? We can’t have our guests drown, even if they do 
happen to be pirates. Most of us are that at heart, whether 
we want gold or love or reputations. Unfortunately, what 
some of us most want can’t be pirated—youth.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“T’m not. The worst that I am is thirty-five.” 

“Yes. Pretty senile. But if you don’t want to be cut off 
at that ripe old age, you’d better put on that life belt.” 

“Allright. There are two in that rack.”” She waved her 
cigarette holder toward the place. ‘‘Fish one out and bale 
me up.” 

““Y ou’ve got to dress first. Now don’t ask me to do that. 
Please remember that I’m an engaged man.” 

“Really? Quick worker, Lanty. Oh, dear, must I al- 
ways be a widow? All the men I like are engaged or mar- 
ried or frightened of me.” 

“Will you dress?”’ 

“Tf I must. After all, a swim would be good after this 
hot sticky room.” 

Lanty got up and stepped outside the door. Cliff passed, 
carrying life preservers. 

“‘T’ve got Pax and J. J. life-belted,”’ he said. 

“Got enough to go round?”’ Lanty asked. 

“Yes, and to spare. Two apiece if need be. Last sum- 
mer I rode hospital convalescents up and down the Sound.”’ 

‘So that’s the reason for the extra boats topside.” 

“Yes. Counted on having some children down here 
when my party breaks up. Angela stirring?” 

‘Getting dressed. I’ll see that she’s properly rigged.” 

Cliff hurried on. Lanty wondered a little at Cliff’s dele- 
gating the safety of his only sister to another. But perhaps 
Angela was more amenable to another than to her brother. 
Their wills might clash. Or Cliff may have considered the 
well-being of his several sorely injured fighting men as 
actually of more value in the scheme of life than that of 
the pampered and selfish Angela. A broad humanitarian, 
Lanty reflected, would be apt to act on this idea. And 
besides, Cliff had also to be on call for any fresh develop- 
ment in the danger of the situation. 

Lanty knew what was now most to be feared. A failure 
of the single engine running or some mishap to the steering 
gear must result in their broaching to, when, the wind and 
sea striking the Hyacinth abeam, the whole upper works of 
her, already loosened, might be swept away, and she must 
quickly fill. Next to this was the danger that the water 
pouring into her from strained and gaping seams might 
stop the engine, and with the bilge pumps out of action, 
even if the deck houses hung on, the yacht would soon be 
water-logged. She would float, Cliff said, but that would 
not avail them much with the seas crashing over her. 

Then suddenly, as he stood there in feverish impatience, 
the lights were totally extinguished. The whole vessel was 


Lanty mum- 


plunged in darkness except for some few oil lamp 
lanterns Cliff had-ordered set against such an occur 
The engine still throbbed on. Lanty guessed ¢ 
straining and swaying of the loosened struct 
snapped the wiring somewhere, to produce a short ¢ 
The calamity was particularly serious, because it m 
necessarily complicate the whole rescue. ; 
He flung open the door of Angela’s cabin. “Ready? ; 
“Almost. Have you got my pearls?” mi 
“Not yet.” om 
The cabin was black as pitch. Lanty had provided} 
self with an electric torch. He flashed it on Angela 
threw it off again. Pawing his way to where she 
clinging to the footboard of her bed, he picked up 
belt lying there, seized one of her bare arms, 
other, and adjusted the contrivance. It was a 
outrageous situation, against which Lanty’s miné 
tested, hampered, retarded by this willful woman 
the desperate need of haste, had taken her time 
dressing at a moment when there was so much to be 
Angela, selecting what she judged a proper costun 
abandoning a vessel about to founder, demanding 
get the pearls which, with her folly, had been the 
cause of this tragic catastrophe. Lanty understooc 
Cliff had detailed him to the salvage of Angela. 
because her brother knew himself to be so bitter towar 
that he doubted his patience could bear the strain. 
Struggling in the dark with the soft flesh under his hand 
as he adjusted the life belt, it was borne in on La 
an undue proportion of the world’s burden of mis 
resulted from just such a cause as this. Willful per 
concentrated in the flesh of women like Angela. By 
shapes and forms that represented actual no v 
the material. 
She did not protest his violence, his rough impa 
even when, his task achieved, he gripped her by the 
and dragged her out and on deck, under the lee 
tottering swaying structure. If this went Angela wo 
with it, he reflected, but there was no choice. On 
weather side, exposed to the lash of the hurtling 
crests, she must be swept away in a blaze of phosp 
cent spume. 
Now, as he almost flung her down in a motley 
huddled there, with which his light revealed Pax and J 
a rocket soared up and burst, to illuminate for an in 
the flying seud. Then suddenly a costern light bl 
forward, to reveal the terrifying aspect of the se 
scarcely had the glare of this begun to dwindle, w 
the murky void to leeward a bright beam shot u 
cally against the ragged rushing clouds. 
A little cry burst from the watchers, but whether 
or despair one could not say. Rescue was at hand, 
this could serve in such a chaos of seething water 
impossible to imagine. Yet there was comfort in 
presence. It struck a note of hope in the wild t 
desolation. 
Angela sprang up, clinging to a handrail with on 
the other gripping at Lanty’s wrist. 
“Go get my pearls.” 
“Oh, blow your pearls!’’ He wrenched his arm fi 
“For Gwen’s sake.” 
Well, why not? Lanty thought. The scud was b 
up and he had caught the gleam of a star blinking out 
open space. They might yet weather it for long eno 
be taken off, and once safely ashore there would a 
arise the same old worldly interests to be considered. 
As he plunged inside again, the ray of his torch sti 
ing in front of him, he met Gwen herself helping one 0 
wounded to the open deck. 
“How many more?”’ he asked. 
“This is the last. Was that a ship?” 
‘“‘Yes, somebody’s coming up.”’ He helped her wi 
man, one of the pirate crew, and having eased him 
where the others were grouped, drew her back into 
deck house. ‘‘Let’s get Angela’s pearls.” 
“T’ll get them. You wait here.” 
“T’ll go with you.” ] 
Together they struggled aft to the cabin occupied by 
Miss King and Gwen. An inch or two of water was § 
ing back and forth across the floor. Gwen hauled 
dressing bag from a locker. b 
““Here’s the key,’’ she quavered. 
“Reach in and haul them out.” 
She obeyed, handing the heavy string to Lanty, © 
jammed it in his trousers pocket. 
“She knew you had ’em.” 
“How do you know?” 
“‘She told me so when I went to get her up and ow 
“Then why didn’t she say so—and save all this oi ) 
“She was sorry for you. Angela’s not so bad. 
guessed why you took them and wanted to help a out 
“Women are devils, Lanty.”’ - 
\ (Continued on Page 108) 
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parents about the name of Ross and Dora Wyllie’s 

first child. Ross wanted to name her Jane, after his 
grandmother, whom he had adored. Dora wanted to name 
her Vera, after a Russian grand duchess whose picture she 
had seen in a Sunday paper. They compromised, if you can 
call it that, on Genevieve—which became, in the baby’s 
own special language, Veevee, and continued to be Veevee 
long after her baby talk was outgrown. Ross Wyllie took 
a lot of comfort in looking at his daughter. Usually he 
called her Janie, pretending that it was the proper nick- 
name for Genevieve. 

The next child was a boy and became Ross Wyllie, Jr., 
because Mrs. Wyllie said all the English aristocracy name 
the first son after the father. Ross Senior said he was glad 
to have the sanction of the English aristocracy, as other- 
wise he knew that Dora wouldn’t have given the boy his 
name. Junior was sickly, spoiled and a poor sport—so, 
naturally, his mother’s darling. 

About the time the Wyllie store began to expand, and 
Dora was agitating for removal from the little house on 
Market Street to one of the new stylish villas on Park 
Boulevard, the third Wyllie infant made its appearance. 
This time Dora triumphed. Eloise was the sugary, fancy 
name that Dora insisted on wishing on the newcomer, and 
Ross gave in at last, remarking savagely that he could at 
least thank heaven that his wife hadn’t chosen Gladys, 
and, anyway, everyone would call the child Ella. 

“Your temper gets worse all the time,’’ said Dora Wyllie 
placidly. She could afford to be placid. She was getting 
the new house and the baby was to have the name she 
chose. Also she had been elected to the Clio Club and the 
Garden Club, and that meant a distinct social advance. 

When you see a wife and mother of thirty-nine without 
a wrinkle or gray hair you are pretty sure to see a husband 
with plenty of both, and a perpetual worried look besides. 
In spite of his wife’s social advance; in spite of his three 
children, who were good enough as children go; in spite of 
his flourishing retail store, the largest and most up-to-date 
in their flourishing city; and in spite of the fact that he was 
only forty-two years old himself, Ross Wyllie looked fifty- 
five—and a harassed, unhappy fifty-five at that. The 
answer for it lay in that he was driven by the implacable 


Le RE had been a protracted argument between the 
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will, not his own. It was the will of his fair, plump, smiling, 
young-looking wife. 

From the moment when she had chosen an engagement 
ring which was far beyond what he could afford, and 
elected for their honeymoon a resort where every hotel 
charged sky-high, she had driven him. She was so sweet 
and appealing, her brown eyes were so innocent, she was so 
tearfully disappointed when he opposed objections to her 
extravagance, she was so wistfully covetous of the luxuries 
of life—what could he do but put on the harness? He was 
young and foolish and proud, and sure of himself, and 
wildly in love with this delicious little gimme. It took a 
long time to make him see her as she really was—a cold 
ruthless taskmaster, greedy for every material good of life. 
Oh, she was an excellent housekeeper, a careful mother, an 
agreeable hostess, a chaste wife; but sometimes, when he 
stirred wearily under the burden she had so artfully fitted 
on him, Ross Wyllie wished fervently that she was the op- 
posite of all these things, so that he might have some 
legitimate claim to freedom. He had had too many years 
of keeping one jump ahead of his creditors. 

Certainly it was all for his best good. How many, many 
times he had heard her say that. ‘‘I only want your best 
good’’—that was the lash she used most often. It was for 
his best good that they take the bigger house, that they 
buy a car, another car—for her special use—that they 
entertain smartly, that the children go to private schools, 
that she should have rings and brooches and necklaces and 
furs to outshine every woman in town except Mrs. Purvi- 
ance, wife of old Granite Purviance, the president of the 
First National. All the joy of developing and building up a 
big business had been denied Ross Wyllie, for everything 
he had done had been under pressure, forced by necessity. 
He knew just what would happen to him if a bad depres- 
sion should come, tight money, hard times. He knew! 
The lines in his face, the white hair on his temples, were 
the symbols of his knowledge. 

And now it was Veevee’s debut. As to all fathers of girl 
children, it was incredible to Ross Wyllie that his baby 
had become a woman, that she must be introduced into 
society, and he could see no need of the great elaborate 
party, first of a program of dinners and dances and lunch- 
eons that Dora desired. 
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it Cost Too Much. It Cost His Strength, 
His Peace, His Finest Honesty ; 


“‘She’s been running round with th 
crowd of young ones ever since she 
kindergarten,’ he objected. “S 
them all and they all know her. What’s the 
ting on all this extra dog?” ; 
“But everyone does it,’”’ said Dora. “‘Look at the} 
Mrs. Tomlinson gave for Edna.’”’ Tomlinson had 
store. “If we don’t do as much, and more, peop 
think you can’t afford it.” 
“T can’t.” Then Ross Wyllie permitted himself 1 
usual treat of a dig at his wife. ‘‘You forget that 
Tomlinson’s got money of her own to pay for her f¢ 
ness. I’ll bet if Jake Tomlinson had been nicked 
there’d ’ve been no party.” 
“Tt’s not my fault that I’ve no money, Ross,” 1 
Mrs. Wyllie with dignity. ‘‘And it doesn’t alter # 
that if we don’t do as much for Veevee as the Toml 
did for Edna, people will think we can’t afford it 
particularly anxious to give her a really perfec 
because of Walter Purviance.”’ 
“For Pete’s sake, Dora, what have you got in you 
now? Trying to marry off that baby?” 

“‘She’s eighteen. I was eighteen when I married 

“T’ve got nothing against Walter Purviance—he 
boy as boys go nowadays—but I’d like Janie to have 
girlhood.” 

“‘She’ll not have much chance unless she’s 
properly.”” Mrs. Wyllie brought the conversation 
back to the main issue. ‘‘It won’t be so very expe 
I’ll keep everything as reasonable as possible.” 

At this moment Genevieve-Janie-Veevee walked 
the room. Ross Wyllie’s tired eyes lit at the sigh 
color, her straightness, her untouched glorious youth. 

“Jane,” he asked her, ‘‘is it necessary to your § 
success to have a big blow-out? Won’t anybody | 
with you or ask you anywhere unless we doll up the h 
and spend a lot of money for food nobody will 
music nobody’ll listen to, and flowers that hardl 
through the evening, and jam in so many people th 
body’s comfortable? Can’t you think up some easi 
to get a string of beaus than that?” . 

Veevee grinned understandingly at her father, sat d 
on the arm of his chair and hugged him heartily. _ 

“Pretty hard to win the suitors these days,” she 
“The competition is sim-pully terrific! Specially if you 
got nothing on your hip.” 

“Don’t be so cheap,” said her mother. 

“Sorry, moms, but father asked. What with the 
that carry flasks and the girls that empty the boys’ 

|. (Continued on Page 37) “a 
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that of the Santa Fe Transportation Co., Santa Fe, New Mexico, 


E SAME SOUND IDEA 


Today you are hearing fine things of the 
magnificent performance of Goodyear 
Balloon Tires. 


In years past you heard things almost as 
fine of Goodyear Cord Tires and, earlier, of 
Goodyear Fabric Tires as well. 


This is because, year in and year out, back 


of every Goodyear Tire—as of a// Goodyear 
products—is the same sound idea. 


That idea is, to build the best possible value into 
the product, and then to provide means so that 
the user will get all this value out. 


Goodyear Balloon Tires are great tires, 
made greater by SUPERTWIST, the 


remarkable new Goodyear cord fabric. 


The development of SUPERTWIST as a 
special safeguard against carcass troubles 
concretely illustrates the first part of tradi- 
tional Goodyear policy. 


The second part is expressed in the helpful 
service of Goodyear Dealers, schooled to 
help you give Goodyear SUPERTWIST 
Balloons proper care. 


This combination of Goodyear quality and 
Goodyear service constitutes today the same 
sound idea that for years has made “more 


people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other 
kind.” 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Offers demountable Steel discs on the “BQ” Prove a ponly automobile wheels ap 
the “60”, the “79” 


,and the Imperial “80”: 
now on display in show rooms, 
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car’s appearance from th 
When a tire is punctured 


‘Budd-Michelin Wheels hide the 
vernment for all Official 5 

: cree pand solved one of the vital | brakes from view, and ist Geena 
& greater Safety, cleanliness, Problems of war-time transportation, ; us 
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make tire changing Casier, and enhance mean 

beauty of car 


d Surface, they are] 
easily cleaned, and tend to keep 
clean, 


They are the last ste 
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durability of all-s 
he type of constructio 
made a 


, the engineering ad- 
vantages of Budd-Michelin Wheels, 
and their beauty— 
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These wheels algo won immediate 
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got to be up and doing if you want to make a dent 
stag line.” 
| as all that, eh?’’ said Ross Wyllie. He loved to 
evee rag her mother, though he wouldn’t have dared 
to encourage her. 

quite. All the same, I don’t care. If you can’t 
9 the shekels for a bust, dad, P’11—I’ll just sort of 
t. Ooze out, maybe. How about it?”’ 
1’ll do nothing of the sort. You are going to have 
ing that other girls in your position have. Your 
snows very well that a4 
— that it’s all for my best good. Yes, Dora.’’ Ross 
adjusted his harness, prepared for the pull. ‘‘Goas 
you can, though. Business is not what it ought to 
shows no signs of getting any better.” 
it’s what you always say when you don’t want to 
noney,’’ said Dora. ‘‘If you’d had your way, we’d 
living in that dump on Market Street, and the store 
9e the same as when you bought it.” 
i my credit would be a whole lot better and I might 
ad some joy out of life,’ was on the tip of Ross 
s tongue. But he didn’t say it. There was never 
e of saying things to Dora, and particularly he 
t before Veevee. It wasn’t good for children to hear 
arents forever jangling, in Ross Wyllie’s opinion; 
Dora had no such inhibition, he had to be the one 
in from the jangles. There was his pride, his poor 
tered pride—what there was left of it. He hated to 
1e children see that it was their mother who always 
- way, rode him down in any stand he might take. 
1, too, she made him seem a carping tyrant, unwill- 
sive them the pleasures and advantages that other 
id boys had. He knew that Dora had him at a dis- 
age there. Naturally he wanted his children to have 
+ he could give them. It was only that he was so 
o desperately, horribly tired of skating on thin ice; 
g to the bank to get his notes extended, of putting 
_ wholesalers with installments on account, with 
‘credit men humble and cajoling letters. The big 
store was nothing but a mask, a great glittering 


luxurious mask, behind which he sweated and labored and 
contrived in a desperate mad haste lest the mask should 
crumble and reveal the truth. 

When he went back to his office he sent for books, re- 
ports, though he knew perfectly well what he would find. 
Then he called in various heads of departments where 
sales had been slow, discussed with them methods of quick- 
ening. Lastly, his buyers—with warnings against over- 
stocking. 

“Buy close to demand,” he said. “Don’t let any clever 
salesman put anything over on us in the way of novelties. 
We’ve got to watch the turnover like hawks, and follow its 
trend.” 

Barton, his oldest and most dependable buyer, lingered. 
“Mr. Wyllie, I’ve just this morning heard a rumor that 
Tomlinson’s negotiating for the Convex line. I got it 
through a man in the Tomlinson business office who’s a 
distant cousin of mine.” 

Wyllie knew perfectly what that meant. He had dealt 
with the Convex wholesale house for years; he had been 
their exclusive customer in the city; their line was all 
staples, built up by national advertising, for which his 
patrons asked by name. And on his desk there was a file of 
letters from the Convex credit manager covering a long 
period of time, and rising from a pianissimo of mild com- 
plaint to a crescendo of peremptory menacing demands. 
It all boiled down to this: If he didn’t meet his bills they’d 
take their entire line away from him. But he hadn’t 
thought they’d do it. He knew the reluctance with which 
a big wholesaler drops an old customer who is in temporary 
difficulties: Only he had rather overplayed that ‘‘tem- 
porary.” The credit man’s last had advised him that his 
difficulties seemed permanent instead of temporary and 
that they were about to take decisive steps. The negotia- 
tions with Tomlinson confirmed it. 

- Barton went on out—no need for him to say more—and 
Wyllie drummed on the desk. If he lost the Convex line 
the news would go straight through the trade and he’d lose 
other big staples. It was like knocking down the first in 
a line of blocks and seeing the whole row slowly topple. He 
went over his bank loans once more. If he could wangle 
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an extension out of Purviance for the money due next 
month, he could make a substantial payment to Convex 
and steady his line of blocks. Veevee could even have her 
debut—somewhat curtailed. It was after banking hours, 
but he put on his hat and went over to the First National. 
Old Granite Purviance would be there. Purviance worked 
in his little cubby-hole of an office longer hours than any of 
his junior clerks. 

“T don’t mind working, either,” thought Wyllie bitterly, 
‘but it’s like laying up fairy gold—it turns to trash before 
my eyes.”’ 

Seated beside Purviance’s desk, he went through the 
usual patter. The farmers were having a bad time and it 
was reflected in trade. He didn’t see how things could pick 
up much before next spring. Still, business, though slow, 
was sound. There was nothing back of it all to worry 
about—he hoped that sounded convincing—it was just one 
of those times when the pendulum swings away. And so— 
that note, due next month 

Purviance looked him through and through. Wyllie 
could feel the old banker’s intuition reaching into the hid- 
den places of his mind, searching for the real motive be- 
hind the words. He seemed on the point of refusal, and 
Wyllie’s heart gave a sick throb, warning of disaster. But 
Purviance, instead, rang for the note to be brought. 

“You can’t reduce it at all?”’ he asked at last. “You 
know, Wyllie, we’ve given you time twice before.” 

“T might bring it down a couple of thousand.”’ Men- 
tally he curtailed Veevee’s party still further, stole a slice 
of the check he would send to the Convex. “‘That’s not 
much, but I don’t want to bring too much pressure on the 
farmers’ accounts. You know how bad that is for every- 
body. It upsets the whole neighborhood.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Purviance. “And 99 per cent of 
em are honest, and have got solid assets behind ’em. They 
only need a little time.” 

“Fxactly.’”’ His heart beat less painfully now. 

““We-ell, then, six months, with two thousand reduc- 
tion. That’s a very small reduction, Wyllie. Can’t you do 
better than that? It ought to be five or six at least.” 

(Continued on Page 56) 


“If You Can’t Scare Up the Shekels for a Bust, Dad, I’tt—I’lt Just Sort of Leak Out. Ooze Out, Maybe. How About It?” 


Why Realsi 


Can you imagine a business any more unique than 
Realsilk—a business which has prospered and grown, 
almost beyond belief, by catering entirely to other 
people’s judgment? 


The way it works is really quite interesting. 


Let’s assume you have ordered hosiery and lingerie 
from the Realsilk Service Representative during his 
last round of calls in your neighborhood. The post- 
man has just delivered your package direct from the 
Mills. You are curious to examine the things which 
Realsilk has sent you. You open the package. 


You put the merchandise to the most scrutinizing 


tests. Understand, you are alone—there is no one 


around to recommend and sell it to you. The mer- 


chandise must speak for itself in gaining your com- 
plete approval. In other words, Realsilk puts zt up to you 
to decide for yourself whether it really offers better 
hosiery and lingerie and at most extraordinary savings. 


This policy of absolute customer satisfaction is the 
cornerstone of Realsilk success. 


Realsilk, because of this policy, has necessarily had 
to make hosiery and lingerie of such superior quality 
that everyone would immediately recognize it as such. 


For instance, every pair of Realsilk hose undergoes 
eight separate inspections before leaving the Mills. 
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A UNIQUE PoLicy 
which governs 
a Great Business 


When the man at the 
door says ‘“Realsilk’’ 
..» have him come in! 


REALSILK 


HOSIERY AND LINGERIE 


CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS and MEN'S SOCKS 


© 1926, R.S.H.M. 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


I would like to take advantage of your service in buying hosie: 
and lingerie. Will you have a Representative call at my home 


Me ee ee ee 


Address. 
City and State 


*Phone Nor: 


A ugust 28 


This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Realsilk Repre- 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office. 


is made must first prove itself, by test, t 
color fast and durable. Each garment, when. c 
must be of exact size so as to assure eee 


quality is not only an ideal, but a great bus 
cessity. It is only because Realsilk has rea 
highest standard of quality that it can say to 
lions of customers—“ You be the judge.” | 


The next time our Service Representative at you 
door says ‘‘Realsilk,” by all means have hir m | 
Through him you can deal direct with out § grea 
—not only in supplying your own hosiery and | 
needs but the hosiery requirements of the er 
... and everything can be had at the most 1 


low prices ... permitting the most astoundi 


If you don’t care to wait until the next 
Realsilk Service Representative permanently 
to your neighborhood, just fill in the coupon bel 
we will arrange a special call to suit your co 
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REAL SILK Hosiery MILLS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
World’s Largest. Manufacturers of Silk Hosi 

and Makers of Fine Lingerie 4 

250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND ¢ 
| Consult Phone Directory for Your Local Office 
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GNANT? Well, 
betoostrong aword. 
she stranger was cer- 
evish under the quiz- 

the Los Angeles 
te broker. He was anew arrival from the East and 
to get back into retail drugs. The broker was 
ig him for a store. 

is worse than an income-tax return,’’ he growled. 
in here to rent a store, you know—not to have you 
tow to run one.”’ 

Vt blame you,” admitted the broker. ‘‘But you’re 
‘town, among people with different ways. If we 


ind you’d damage a good retail property.” 

aere, I’ve made inquiries about that place you’re 
9 lease me, and everybody says I’d be crazy to 
re. Why, it’s way out in the woods! Just because 
lhas put up an office building there is no reason why 
go five blocks away from the downtown section. 
ot 1000 people pass in the busiest hour. At home, 
walk traffic was from 3000 to 4000. Why hasn’t 
s Angeles druggist located there? If it’s so good, 
| have been snapped up before now by somebody 
ws the town.” 

‘t is the population of your city?” 

e than 300,000 now.” 

i knew a good many customers personally?” 
dreds of them, and their family affairs—grew up 
ywn.”’ 5 

had a good many charge accounts?” 

best names in the place, and seldom lost a dollar in 
Ets,”” 

sume that you’re a pharmacist—did you do a big 
ition trade?”’ 


Too Close to See Clearly 


‘T never appealed tome. My prescription depart- 
i ts were holes in the wall. I made my mbney on 
chandising end of the business.” 

chain stores never bothered you as competitors?” 
s the fellow who bothered them. They couldn’t get 
lomers away. They bought me out finally—that’s 
1 here.” 

one thing to make a go of it in the downtown sec- 
a city like yours,” said the real-estate man. “But 


. 


BLUMENTHAL 


tart wrong, you'll fail. That would be as bad for us ° 
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this city has three or 
four times the popu- 


lation. There you 

knew the people, here These are Pretty Tough 
you are among Times for the Storekeeper 
strangers. You’d 


have to carry lines you never handled at home. You 
couldn’t build a personal following, because the people are 
transient—tourists or shoppers. Your rent would be so 
much higher that you’d have to make every square inch of 
floor space pay, get the utmost unit sale out of every cus- 
tomer, kiss him good-by and never see him again. If you 
extended much credit you’d be ruined, and the overhead 
would eat you up before you learned the town. I’m afraid 
you’d be licked before you started.” 

Now deep down in the heart of every merchant is the 
ambition to be a downtown merchant. This druggist had 
been a downtown man in his own city. He had capital 
enough to open up in the heart of Los Angeles. Yet he was 
a neighborhood man in his new community, and fortu- 
nately was brought to see it. 

The realty broker put him into the neck-of-the-woods 
store. It was neither a business nor a residential section, 
but one surrounded with gas stations, secondhand auto- 
mobile dealers on vacant lots, lodging houses in old man- 
sions, automobile parking places, junk yards. In five years 
the business section will grow out that far, but those will be 
years of wrecking and construction. A mess now, and five 
years of messiness ahead. , 

“You'll starve,”’ was the prediction when he opened up 
there, and “‘Suicide!”’ was the verdict when it became 
known that his place would not even be on a corner. It is 
situated in the lobby of the building, where the few hun- 
dred people an hour congregate when they visit the whole- 
sale concerns that do not yet fill the upper floors. 

That was about a year ago. The other day he asked the 
real-estate broker to find him a second location of the same 
kind. He wants to open another store, and will probably 
succeed as a chain man—he had a small chain at home. 

““Why have merchants familiar with the city overlooked 
the possibilities of that location?’”’ he asked. “TI couldn’t 
see it. But I was a stranger.” 


““Why do you overlook the 
growth of a youngster when 
you see him every day?’’ asked 
the real-estate broker. ‘ Be- 
cause you see him every day, 
and the steady changes are 
not noticed. It’s the same 
way with a growing city— 
those people who see it every 
day cannot realize how much 
it’s growing.” 

This merchant succeeded first, because his ability was 
shrewdly gauged to put him in the right location; and sec- 
ond, his rent was arranged on a percentage lease, so that he 
pays moderately while the section is growing and he is 
learning, and more when his business grows full-size, and 
when this happens, the form of lease will protect him 
against being outbid for the store. 

These are pretty tough times for the storekeeper. Fora 
dozen years or more the department stores and chain stores 
have been driving the individual retailer out of business. 
He has borne the reproach that goes with rising living 
costs—the public has blamed him for higher prices. Econ- 
omists say there are too many storekeepers anyway. 


Turning Competitors Into Specialists 


HE storekeeper’s difficulties are of real concern to many 

people besides himself. To him, it is a matter of life or 
death. But 10,000,000 people make things in factories— 
how are they to reach the consumer without stores? The 
wholesaler, banker, property owner and others are affected; 
and, of course, the folks who work behind store counters, 
with the ambitious young fellows who hope to become 
storekeepers themselves. 

However, the cloud has a silver lining. It isn’t ruin that 
the storekeeper faces so much as change. Thousands of 
merchants who understand what is going on are succeed- 
ing, and thousands of young fellows who learn the new 
trends of storekeeping will succeed. 

“Some retail merchants have been driven out of business 
in‘every city,’’ said a business-property broker, “but more 
have been seared out. The chain store comes in across the 
street and begins a price war. The independent druggist 
or grocer tries to meet it on the price basis. That is hope- 
less. The chains have the advantage of great buying power. 
But if the independent fellow realized that this is an age of 
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specialization, and put in merchandise of a more expensive 
kind than ‘chain stores carry, and built his business on a 
basis of service to his customers, giving them something 
they didn’t get across the street, he would hold his own and 
make money. The chain cannot give individual service. 
It has him licked on prices, but he has it licked in person- 
ality.” 

He illustrated with the story of a druggist whose store 
was hedged all around with chain competitors. This was a 
pharmacist who had a real liking for:the compounding and 
analytical phases of the business. On advice, he stopped 
trying to compete with the chains in selling merchandise 
and made his store almost exclusively a prescription estab- 
lishment. 

“Go into a drug store to have a prescription filled,” said 
the broker, ‘‘and you are generally treated like a man in a 
barber shop that does a big business in bobbing the girls’ 
hair. You wait. If it was a ten-cent baby rattle you 
wanted, the merchandise clerks would leap at you, but it’s 
only a dollar-and-a-half prescription. Maybe it’s for your- 
self, and you feel ill. Or somebody in your family is sick, 
and you’re worried. A little convenience and sympathy 
right then would make a wonderful impression. But the 
prescription clerk, seldom a salesman, looks at you suspi- 
ciously, as though the thing couldn’t be filled without a lot 
of trouble. He nudges you toward a row of chairs, where 
you can wait with the other mourners, 

“Well, you must know how itis. This druggist became a 
specialist in prescriptions. He took the waiting out of them 
first. A fellow with some sales sense met the customers. 
‘Ts this for yourself?’ he would ask pleasantly. ‘You’ll feel 
better at home, resting; you needn’t wait—we’ll send it up 
in half an hour.’ He sent a man to see doctors and persuade 
them to phone in prescriptions, so that it wasn’t necessary 
to visit his store. A pharmacist specializing in prescrip- 
tions was new to the doctors, and did away with the old 
grudge against the druggist who’d rather sell a patent 
medicine than compound a prescription. He installed 
laboratory facilities for doing physicians’ analytical work. 

“As a cut-price merchant, he could never have made an 
impression on the chain stores. But as a prescription drug- 
gist, they can’t touch him.” 


Close Buying and Lavish Spending 


PENDING has changed. The fellow who doesn’t under- 

stand this is driven out of storekeeping. But the fellow 

who does can be more successful than retail merchants of 
other days. 

This is an era of close buying in staple things, such as 
drugs and groceries. The chain stores build up an enormous 
turnover and dictate to manufacturers in purchasing, if 
they do not manufacture themselves. Everywhere the 
public is skinning a penny or two out of its quarter in buy- 
ing such supplies. 

But it is also an era of lavish spending. The money 
squeezed out of everyday things is going into motoring, 
radios, fine clothes, the luxuries of the rich yesterday. 

“Gimme a silk shirt,’”’ said a roughneck in overalls, in 
the finest store in town. 

“Here’s one at four dollars, one at eight, eleven—and 
this is sixteen,” said the clerk. 

“Gimme the sixteen-dollar one.” 

“But, Bill,” protested a pal, “‘it ain’t got no collar!” 

“Wot do I want of a collar?” said Bill scornfully. 

It is not only the wage earner who chooses by the highest 
price. The idea is carried right up into yachts, winter 


homes, first editions and old masters. The 
highest price means the best, or at least 
the most in display, awe, publicity. The 
grocery bill may pay for it, not in a tight- 
ening of the belt, but in more careful 
buying. And so, from the standpoint of 
storekeeping, there is a chain store on every 
corner, but a jewelry store in the middle 
of the block. 

The economists say what you would ex- 
pect them to say—that it’s all wrong and 
foreshadows the end of the world. So far 
they haven’t proved it. The country has 
been thriving on it, with one interruption, 
since the war. If there was another inter- 
ruption tomorrow, people would ease down 
through the depression and go right back 
to the new spending again. Bill and the 
sixteen-dollar shirt are an extreme 
case. The great average is more 
nearly the family buying groceries 
at the chain store and enjoying an 
installment automobile. 

Whatever the economists say, 
this spending is actuality to the 
storekeeper. He must adapt him- 
self to the economy end or expand 
on the luxury end, if he wants to 
stay in business. 

“We sold $8000 worth of small 
ranches last Sunday and gave away 
fifty dollars’ worth of eggs,” said a 
Los Angeles realty man, and told 
me another story of econ- 
omy for the sake of spend- 
ing. 

His small ranches are 
places of an acre or two, 
fifteen miles from town. 
To attract people, he gives 
away one dozen fresh eggs 
to every party that arrives 
at the property. The eggs 
are worth maybe forty 
cents, but the folks come 
for them and look the place 
over, and a certain number 
buy land. The purchasers 
are working people mostly, 
and they know what they’re 
doing. Work is getting a 
bit slack and wages are in- 
clined to shade off. These 
folks are going to keep all 
they can of the new con- 
veniences won during the 
boom period. So they are 
moving into the country, 
where rent will be a lower 
charge and they can raise 
some of their food, as well 
aspoultry,eggs,berriesand . 
other produce for sale. 


While the Economists Have Been Debating Whether This is Good for the Nation, or Otherwise, the Nation 


as Been Doing It 


August 28 


so much for the rabbit as m: 
so much for the pelt as f 
chap told me that, were times 
his land would bring $2000 to 
an acre, but he is selling it for 
to $1500. Some of the small rs 
are pretty far out, but his are y 
motoring distance of a city job, ; 
havesome of the improvement: 
was quite honest in saying th 
customers got good value, and 
in five years the land would m 
them a fine profit. And the 
tural phase will work out 
because these are not Eastern ¢ 
greenhorns, but Corn Belt 
town people who know how: 
things. 
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The New Order of Th , 


HAT new section will b 
place for chain grocery 
but the automobile dealer w 
do well, and the radio store 
store and millinery shop in 
The landlord with a co 
to rent used to gosee the local b 
and count it fine business if h 
was leased for a saloon. To 
corner is occupied by a branc 
or a finance company, both 
the new order of thing 
branch bank, with a 
department, is hand] 
erage folks’ money 
to bespent in the saloon 
the finance company 
nishing funds for 
folks who buy au 
and so-called lux: 
on installments. 
merchant has bee! 
out of retailing be 
could see no way toc 
with the chain stor 
gains. But others hay 
up with the new 
and created an enti 
type of business. 
The first time an 
woman goes to the 
in Los Angeles she f 
There are no grocery 
as she knows them ai 
Instead, she finds t 
in abig o 
place c 
market, 
butcher 
with him 
fruit and 
ble seller, 
a Jap, hely 
honorabl 
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ET off some part of the house, even if 

it’s only a section of the attic—that 
the boys can call their own. Not much 
spending is called for to fit it out with 
sturdy, attractive furnishings. And there’s 
nothing that will give the youngsters more 
downright pleasure. 
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GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 
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\'TURDY durability to stand 
rough-and-tumble wear. A 
smooth, sanitary surface! Accident- 
proof and easy to clean! Yet almost 
trifling in cost! Every quality of 
Gold Seal Art- Rugs recommends 
their use in the boy’s room. 


And to all these practical advan- 
tages is added the genuine attrac- 
tiveness of the patterns. The pick of 
hundreds of designs prepared for us 
by leading designers. Fascinating 
Oriental motifs which truly reflect 
old-world artistry; floral designs fresh 
as a spring morning; tile patterns neat 
as a sunny kitchen in Holland. Sizes 


Address 


City 


ree—this book of room schemes! 


Anne Lewis Pierce, writing on practical home-beautifying, 
has filled “Color Magic in the Home” with sensible, work- 
able suggestions which women who haven't any knowledge of 
interior decoration can easily and successfully utilize. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kindly send me a free copy of Miss Pierce’s booklet on home beautifying. 


Name 
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range from mats to room-size rugs. 


Why deprive rooms that need new 
floor-covering of the delightful color 
and freshness of Gold Seal Art-Rugs? 
Or deny yourself the comfort they 
bring at cleaning time? Light mopping 
makes this waterproof, non-staining 
floor-covering spotless in an instant. 
And no fastenings are required to 
prevent dangerous, curled-up edges. 


Do you know how to work out 
those clever arrangements of color 
that really mean more to the charm 
of rooms than the costliness of their 
furnishings? Color Magic in the 


The pattern shown is 
the “CATHAY” Gold 
Seal Rug No. 576 


For the Boy’s Own Room— 
an easily cleaned Gold Seal Art-Rug! 


Home by Anne Pierce contains a 
wealth of suggestions on this subject. 
Use the coupon below, for a free copy. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


All genuine Congoleum bears the Gold 
Seal pasted on the face of the pat- 
tern. This Gold Seal has stood for 
years in the minds of millions of 
women as a positive assurance of 
floor-covering satisfaction. Look for 
it on the rugs you buy! 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Ganada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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At eighteen, Zohra was a fully developed 
woman; and as is often the case with Sous 
women, except for the bronze heritage of 
centuries of hot suns, she was almost white. 
She was slender, but was built on noble, 
classic lines, tall, strong, full-breasted. Her 
jet hair hung below the waist, and her big 
black eyes were set far apart below her 
bread low forehead. Her hands were grace- 
ful, but as powerful almost as those of a 
man. She never left the house unless 
veiled; but within, although she always 
wore her white native robes, she freely ex- 
posed her comeliness; and when alone with 
Madame Laferriére, expressed her views in 
a manner almost European. 

The morning after Lieutenant Delorme’s 
curious experience with the veiled woman 
in Djemaa el Fna, Zohra and Madame La- 
ferriére sat in the patio, under an orange 
tree. They were sewing on a masquerade 
costume which the French matron intended 
for a Mardi-gras party of the colony on the 
next night. She reproached the girl, who 
had gone out the evening before to buy the 
silk, for bringing back twice the necessary 
quantity. Zohra merely shrugged her broad 
shoulders. She knew that the extra goods 
could be returned, so did not consider a 
reply necessary. They sewed silently a 
while, then Zohra spoke: 

“T met Madani last night, on the way 
home. He is just back from Marseilles.” 
The voice was deep, placid, even. She con- 
tinued her work, but Madame Laferriére 
looked up quickly. 

“That loafer—back again! You must 
not speak with him. He is no good, I have 
told you often.’’ Her voice was high, in- 
clined to be shrill. The girl was calm, 
unruffled. 

““You should not be too severe,’’ she re- 
plied, smiling slightly. ‘He is the Caid’s 
brother, you know, brother to the Pasha of 
Marrakesh. If the French make Hadj 
Abdeslam the grand vizier, then Madani 
might be chosen in his place here. He is 
most popular with the people—the strong- 
est of his family.” 

The wife of the government official 
sniffed contemptuously. ‘‘But he is no 
good—a seller of Rabat rugs in Marseilles. 
His French is the argot of the Cannebiére 
and the water front. I cannot understand 
your interest.” 

“It is his interest,’ the girl protested 
softly. ‘‘He first came here, you remember, 
when he worked for monsieur, and where he 
saw my face quite accidentally. It was by 
chance that I met him last night. He in- 
sisted on coming home with me.” 

For several minutes they continued sew- 
ing without speaking. Madame Laferriére 
was thinking, and worried. It was true 
that the good-looking care-free Madani 
might soon be Caid, and by that same rank 
the great native seigneur of the region. 
Hadj Abdeslam was so powerful that the 
French wanted to get him away, to kick 
him upstairs, as her husband said, into the 
office of grand vizier, where he would be 
compelled to report to the high officials of 
the protectorate at Rabat. Hadj Abdeslam’s 
sons were young, and following the example 
set by England with the Indian princes, 
France had insisted that they now learn 
Occidental ways at the Ecole St.-Louis in 
Paris. But anyway, in Moorish dynasties 
succession does not always descend from 
father to son. Often it is the strongest of 
the family who takes the vacant place—the 
strongest, the most popular. Madame La- 
ferriere found herself repeating Zohra’s 
argument. : 

Madani, although hated by his brother 
so that rug selling had become a necessity, 
was also feared by him. And all the wild 
mountain tribes over which, despite the 
French occupation, the family still held 
despotic sway, adored Madani. Shethought 
of the case of the sultan. Although legiti- 
mately of the royal family, Mulai Yusef 
was such an outcast that he was earning a 
living as a merchant, in Fez, when the 
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French forced his half-brother to abdicate 
and offered him the throne. And Madani 
had only laughed insolently, she remem- 
bered, and had showed all his even white 
teeth, the last time she had ordered him to 
keep away from Zohra and from her home. 

Omar, the native major-domo, entered 
the patio with a breakfast tray. He was 
answering a ring from Lieutenant De- 
lorme’s room, and stopped beside the sew- 
ing table to ask if there were orders for him 
in the upper part of the house. 

Zohra looked up as the officer’s name was 
mentioned, her face softening into a smile. 
She, too, had been thinking—thinking of 
the evening before, when she stood beside 
Delorme in Djemaa el Fna, of his confusion 
when she spoke to him. She had thought 
often of the young aviator during the few 
days that he had been in the house, but had 
taken good care that he should not see her. 
In the evenings, when he talked with his 
host and hostess, she had peeped through 
the curtains of the room. She had never 
before seen a young European of that sort, 
so she admitted an interest that threatened 
to crowd out the few fleeting thoughts of 
Madani. She was already beyond the age 
when most Moorish girls are married. 
Madame Laferriére had well inculcated her 
ideas on the subject of the harem, of the 
vassalage in which even the ordinary Arab 
wife is held. 

Overhead, still in bed, enveloped in flow- 
ered silk pajamas, Lieutenant Delorme 
stirred his coffee and stared moodily out of 
the window. At dinner the night before he 
had not mentioned his experience with the 
veiled woman. Afterward, despite his fa- 
tigue, he had remained awake, living over 
that walk home from Djemaa el Fna in the 
dark, behind the mysterious girl and the 
equally mysterious man who, though in 
rags, wore a fine emerald in the hilt of his 
dagger. And what was the woman doing in 
the house where he was a guest? Was she 
old or young? What picture, ugly or beau- 
tiful, lay behind that baffling mask? He 
got out of bed and went to the window. 

Below, in the sun-baked passage leading 
to the patio, an Arab sat huddled against 
the wall, squatting on his heels, head 
hunched into his shoulders, one of which 
was supported by the building. Delorme 
glanced at him idly. Probably he was one 
of the servants, or a retainer of the survey 
bureau, loafing about the place. He was so 
enveloped in a dingy burnous that his face 
was invisible. Delorme was turning away, 
when something caught his eye. He then 
leaned eagerly out of the window. Across 
the man’s right shoulder, almost hidden by 
the folds of the burnous, was a thick velvet 
cord embroidered with silver thread. 

““Madani,”’ the officer muttered. The 
Moor appeared to be intently listening. 
The low hum of conversation in the patio 
waitted up to the window. 

Zohra at that moment was taking up 
with Madame Laferriére the matter of the 
extra silk left over from the Mardi-gras 
costume. The suggestion that she blurted 
out was so startling that for a moment the 
Frenchwoman could only gasp in amaze- 
ment. 

““You—you!”’ she stuttered. ‘You want 
to go to the ball too! You, an Arab girl!” 

“Why not?’? Zohra answered calmly. 
“At Mardi Gras you follow the custom of 
hiding your faces just as we do. I speak 
French. I can dance—I think ——” She 
hesitated. ‘I have practiced—with the 
phonograph. I would wear a mask and no 
one would know.” She placed a compelling 
hand on Madame Laferriére’s arm. ‘Please 
let me,’ she pleaded. 

The natural Gallic temperament of 
Madame Laferriére finally forced her to 
smile. A few moments later Zohra was 
standing, while the other, now enthusiastic 
at the idea, was measuring the girl’s form 
with the remnant of the silk. 

“You will be trés d la mode, ma chérie,’’ 
she was saying, as, with her mouth full of 


pins, she took tucks in the heavy native 
garments in order better to fit the flimsy 
silk against the slender body. 

“There is, indeed, little of it. The skirt 
will be short, only to the knees—or less. 
But you have pretty, slender legs, very 
French. And you will be masked.’ She 
began to laugh gayly. ‘Oh, you should be 
a sensation! Delorme will go—he may fall 
in love with you. Then what would you 
do? Delorme and Madani.” The thought 
of Delorme made her even more gay, so 
great was her distrust of the Arab. She 
loved the girl greatly. In her Occidental 
soul she might also have opposed Delorme 
in the réle of suitor, yet she hoped with all 
her heart that Zohra’s marital fate would 
not be that of the Arab woman, who usu- 
ally is but one of several or of many loves. 

Her laughter ceased abruptly; her finger 
pointed to the passage leading from the 
outer compound; her eyes stared. Zohra 
came quickly to her side and stared over 
her shoulder. 

Madani was standing erect in the center 
of the narrow way, the sun falling full on 


' his dark regular features. He was engaged 


in the deft art of rolling a cigarette with one 
hand, the right one, while the left toyed 
with the jeweled hilt of the dagger. His 
eyes met those of both women, one after 
the other—a level, open gaze. His face, 
somber at the moment of his discovery, re- 
laxed into a smile, expanding his wide 
mouth. Lips that were thin for a Moor 
curved back over flashing teeth, and he 
bowed low, from the waist, ironically. 

“Bon jour, madame, mademoiselle,” he 
said, in liquid, lisping French, “‘et aw’voir.’’ 
He raised his head, while still bending, and 
his eyes joined his lips in mockery. He 
backed, silent in the dust, to the edge of the 
building and was gone. P 

“Madame Laferriére! Madame La- 
ferriere!”’ The voice of Lieutenant Delorme 
was calling from the stairs. He hastily en- 
tered the room, a bright dressing gown over 
his pajamas. ‘‘There is a man, a strange 
Arab, in the garden. I have seen him be- 
fore. He should not be here. Let me put 
him out. He was creeping into the patio. I 
saw from the window.” His speech came 
jerkily, his fair hair was rumpled, his face 
flushed. He stopped suddenly. Both 
women had turned, and he was gazing into 
the eyes of Zohra. 

The girl stood very straight and still, and 
she paled, even through the bronze. Then 
she moved, serene, majestic, to the door, 
her eyes fixed on those of the officer. She 
paused, looking him up and down, taking 
in the details of his bright attire. Again she 
met his eyes, and now her own were smiling. 
He realized the same bright gleam that had 
come through the mysterious eye slits the 
night before in Djemaa el Fna. 

“Bon jour, mon lieutenant,” she said, in 
low deep tones, as she went out. 


A goodly crowd was assembled before the 
town palace of Hadj Abdeslam Ben Men- 
nou, Grand Pasha of Marrakesh, and chief 
Caid of the great Mennou tribes that hold 
the high Telouet Pass, key to the Atlas, 
since it is the main way from Morocco to 
all Africa. There were great men in the 
waiting throng, other and lesser Caids, and 
holy men from Mecca. There were rich 
merchants and learned men. There were 
loafers come to watch, and beggars. Only 
a day before the pasha had descended from 
his feudal castle in the mountains, and this 
was a day of audience. 

The palace of Hadj Abdeslam is outside 
the Kasbah, or official quarter, which flour- 
ished centuries ago in the splendid epoch of 
the Saadian sultans, when Marrakesh was 
the capital. Nowadays the Kasbah, sur- 
rounded by thick, gloomy, crumbling walls, 
is overrun with lizards and scorpions. At 
night it is dark and filled with evil smells. 
Hadj Abdeslam, who succeeded his father 
to power at the beginning of the French 


occupation, elected that his city mansion | 


should be modern not only as to exquisit 
Moorish art but in all that the Europea: 
markets could supply. | 

On the side street separating it from th 
Kasbah, it seems quite ordinary. There i 
is, squat and rambling. Its plaster-and 
stucco walls already show signs of peeling 
It is on the other side, surrounded by th 
lovely tropical gardens, where the crow: 
does not gather for audience, that Had 
Abdeslam does things really en prince, an: 
where he rivals even Indian maharajas i) 
luxury. 

The street crowd, half of which had bee; 
squatting or lying about in the dust, agains: 
the wall of the building, jumped hastily t; 
attention. A long vivid automobile of ex 
pensive European manufacture was ap 
proaching. Hadj Abdeslam, returnin; 
from a drive in the Aguedal, that roya 
garden of olives and pomegranates tha 
outstrips even Versailles in size and beauty 
had decided that his faithful subjects hac 
been kept waiting long enough. He wai 
prepared now to discuss the affairs of hi 
realm, the returns from which netted hir 
so many millions annually that the power: 
of the protectorate were getting jealous 

Muffled in his white robes, he nodded a re. 
sponse to the salaams of the crowd, as th 
car turned into the narrow driveway oj 
the courtyard. 

One man did not rise with the others tc 
give loyal greeting. A young man in a tat: 
tered black burnous and dirty white turban 
remained recumbent in the dust, peering 
into the sun through lids half closed. The 
others took their former places in the shade 
of the wall and waited patiently through the 
long hot afternoon. Next to the young 
man sat a patriarch, richly dressed. Beg- 
gars came. The patriarch handed a large 
wallet to a servant, who passed out coins. 
There was little conversation—only a word 
here and there occasionally. A rich Berber 
merchant joined those sitting by the wall. 
Before taking his place, he stopped before 
the patriarch, saluting reverently. Then his 
glance fell upon the young man lying in the 
dust. The rich merchant knelt and kissed 
him upon the forehead. But the young man 
did not speak or move. Others came, knelt 
and bestowed the same homage. “Sidi” — 
lord and master—many murmured. 

One by one the crowd dwindled through 
the dark portals of the building. When 
they came out they did not linger, but dis- 
appeared rapidly. When all had gone and 
the sun was almost down, Madani arose, 
dusted himself negligently and made his 
way to the doors. The custodian saluted, 
stating that the conference hour had 
passed. Hadj Abdeslam, he said, had re- 
tired to the inner patio, where food had 
been ordered. 

“Summon the khalifa,”” Madani ordered 
curtly. Without waiting, he strode into the 
conference place, a large bare patio, a few 
dusty palms in the center, low rude benches 
on three sides, a couch on the fourth side, 
reserved for the pasha. Madani crossed to 
the couch and sat upon it, just as the khalifa, 
the official representative of his brother, 
appeared. 

The khalifa stared at the young man, 
now recumbent on the silken divan, in si- 
lence. Then, as Madani likewise was silent, 
he came and bent over him, whispering, “It 
is better that you go quickly. He will not 
see you.” 

In a single lithe movement Madani was 
on his feet, towering over the other threat- 
eningly, eyes blazing. The khalifa cowered, 
hands outstretched. 

“Who asked you to speak?” the young 
man snarled. ‘“‘What are you? Wait until 
I bid you.” He glowered a moment, then 
quickly crossed to the door through which 
the khalifa had entered. The older man, 
still trembling, made no attempt to stop 
him. we 

Madani passed from one great wing of 
the palace to another, traversing a side 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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A spoken order means disorder — 
printed forms bring efficiency 


UPPOSE that everyone who wanted to communicate 

with you came to your desk, how much work would 

you accomplish? No man can estimate the amount of time 
that is wasted by business conversations over details. 


Printed forms make speed and smooth-running opera- 
tion possible. Printed forms save your time and the other 
fellow’s. The way to get things done is to use printed 
forms—printed pieces of paper with date line and items 
that are quickly filled out and quickly read, and remain 
a definite reminder of what is to be done and a record 
after it is done. 


The paper chosen for printed forms—for requisitions, 
memo blanks, shipping tickets, route sheets, letterheads— 


Look jor this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 


The Utility Business Paper 


eAsx any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 

Business Forms made of Hammermill Ledger. 

Ledger is made in the same mill as Hammermill Bond and with 
the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 


should have special characteristics. Hammermill Bond has 
them. That is why it is so generally used for these purposes. 


The right surface, sufficient strength, a wide range of 
colors (twelve colors and white), quality that is standard- 
ized, reasonable price—these are five reasons why Ham- 
mermill Bond is so popular. The sixth reason is its avail- 
ability. You can get it when you want it from your 
printer. He knows it, likes it, uses it, because it gives 
satisfactory results. 


Without charge, we will gladly send you our Working 
Kit of Hammermill Bond samples and printed forms. 
Please write for it on your business letterhead. Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Hammermill 
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STANDARD SIX 
CUSTOM SEDAN 


*1385 


Big Six Custom Brougham . . $1985 \ 

Big Six Custom Sedan (forSeven) 2245 

The President 2385' 
Prices f.0.b.fadory, including full equip- 
ment, 4-wheel brakes and disc wheels 
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THE CASTE OF A CUSTOM CAR 
WITHOUT ITS COST 


—achieved through One~Profit facilities 


JOR the first time in an automobile of economical production, this Studebaker 
Standard Six Custom Sedan duplicates the master creations of custom design! 
@ Swung low in the body—close-hauled in the coachwork —fleet and flowing in 
white its lines—resplendent with the lacquered loveliness of a duotone color scheme— 
and replete with every detail of correct custom treatment from broadlace trim, Butler 
finish hardware and Chase Mohair interior to the silvered figure of Atalanta poised on 
the radiator. @ This Custom Six Sedan combines the lines that appeal to a woman and 
the stamina that appeals to a man—adds custom refinements to the ruggedness of 
Studebaker performance— offers disc wheels and four wheel brakes—reaffirms the 
inflexible standards of Studebaker quality—and invokes anew the great Studebaker 
tradition of making good with the public by continually making better in the 
plant! Qt is the latest example of the Studebaker policy of progressive better- 
ments, and unites the smoothness and power of the quiet Studebaker L-Head 
motor with a custom symmetry of line and treatment that would be abso- 
lutely impossible, at the Studebaker price, without Studebaker One-Profit 
facilities. @ Mechanically up-to-the-minute .. . Artistically ahead of the 
time ... Economically the car of the hour! « Equipment: No-draft 
ventilating windshield, bumper and bumperettes, engine heat in- 
dicator and gasoline gauge on the dash, coincidental lock, oil 
filter and air purifier, automatic windshield cleaner, auto- 
matic spark control, rear vision mirror; and two-beam 
headlights, controlled from steering wheel. 
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Checkmate Waste 


Block needlessly high production costs. In electric motors, 
power transmission, and machinery of all kinds, Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings checkmate such dangerous forms of 
Waste as excess friction, premature wear, and impaired output. 


Timken Tapered design, TIMKEN POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS, and Timken-made steel assure longest life in the face 
of thrust, shock, torque, and speed. Timken steel-to-steel 
rolling motion also saves power, lubricant, and belts. 


Timken economies are being embraced by keen management 
throughout great industries. Timken-equipped machine tools, 
special machinery, shaft hangers, pillow blocks, electric motors, 
materials handling devices and all other types of industrial equip- 
ment are being produced by big, highly respected manufacturers. 


Timken Bearings in Industry are sponsored by a mature, em- 
inently successful, keenly responsible engineering institution. 
It has applied 150,000,000 Timken Bearings. Its experience 
and resourcefulness are at the disposal of buyers and builders 
of industrial equipment, through the staff of Timken Industrial 
Engineers. Arrange an appointment. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Tapered 
Roller 


August 28, 192¢ 
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_ (Continued from Page 42) 
ige bounding the seraglio. A eunuch 
»d the way, but was sent spinning with 
yowerful push of the arm. He whined 
yology as he recognized the visitor. The 
gman continued through the gardens. 
ys circled about the miniature lake. A 
_of storks whirled overhead, carrying 
3 in their bills, to make nests on the 
of the buildings. Beyond the pond he 
»to the new pavilion. Here attendants 
4 barred the path, only to move aside 
fly. One said that the pasha might be 
e new salle de réception, just equipped 

furnishings from Paris. Madani 
nted the tiled stairs and entered the 
Ne 
| is beautifully proportioned, probably 
jnest example of modern Moorish art. 
‘lofty domed ceiling is marvelously 
ed in wood, intricately joined by a 
sss that has been lost to all but the 
rish artisan for a thousand years. The 
3 are in delicate, exquisite mosaic. 
lani disregarded these details, but 
ad, frowning, at a weird assortment of 
ern Louis Quinze chairs and sofas 
wnabout. They were all of crude satin 
plush upholstery, in bright blue. A 
m clocks were grouped on marble ped- 
s, all keeping different time, occasion- 
chiming. High-caste Moors possess 
ty clocks as a sign of respectability as 
‘asaffluence. A grand piano completed 
furnishings. Madani rolled a cigarette, 
th he lighted, then dropped ashes on the 
shed lid. Hadj Abdeslam was not there. 
So this is the new throne room,” 
jani reflected. “‘Here the Marshal 
utey came. Here the new governor 
aral will come one day—to be impressed. 
i!” He dropped more ashes on the rich 
yat carpet, a piece of weaving without a 
Je seam covering the entire floor, which 

hundred workers had taken more than 
sar to make. He passed out of the room, 
ssed the hall to the sleeping apartments 
rryed for European visitors. He tried 
sral doors. One opened to a large bath- 
m, containing two immense, beautifully 
d tubs, side by side. One was for cold 
| the other for hot water; the visitor 
ht have either or both. Madani stared 
hese innovations, flicked the stub of the 
yrette into one of the tubs and continued 
search. 

eyond the new pavilion is the oldest por- 
1 of the palace. Here, in the arched 
tibule of a vast patio, floored with 
lares of white and black marble, where 
ceful fountains tinkle, day and night, 
0 basins of onyx and ivory, where 
nges bloom and jasmine climbs upon 

der trellises, Hadj Abdeslam reclined 
Jer a silken canopy. He was dining 
ne, served by Haleema, a dusky slave 
|| The haunting sound of tom-toms 
med across the court. 
Hadj Abdeslam was about forty, but 
ked older. He was tall—taller than his 
ther Madani—thin, and with an ascetic 
e that also resembled the hawk’s. High, 
jad forehead, prominent cheek bones, 
rrow, strong, protruding chin, high- 
dged aquiline beak, set between small 
ady eyes. He was swarthy, but with no 
groid trace. Unlike the three recent 
tans, who were half brothers by different 
ves, both he and Madani had the same 
other and father. The mother had kept 
r place as head of the female portion of 
e ménage almost from the day of her 
arriage, and had died only a few months 
fore her husband. 
In his youth, Hadj Abdeslam had no op- 
rtunity for European travel such as is 
sible now. However, he had gone to 
ecca, and he valued his title of hadj, or 
ly man, quite as much as his great per- 
nal and political position. Although he 
oke no other language, he was considered 
ie of the great Arabic scholars of the day. 
is library contained rare manuscripts that 
uropean museums often had tried to buy. 
ntil lately, this collection had been his 
le hobby, but now he was taking interest 
things of the Occidental world. He had 
en to London, and for a week lived at the 
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Savoy Hotel, attended by a great Oriental 
retinue. He had visited Paris, where he 
bought clocks and furniture. He had taken 
the cure at Vichy, where he had bought a 
villa. He was reflecting upon these places 
while he awaited dinner, comparing them 


‘with Dar Mennou, his great impregnable 


fortress home in the mountains, where he 
had once entertained a minister from Eng- 
land. There had been great feasting and a 
thousand dancing girls. 

Haleema entered, bearing a large earthen 
basin filled with lamb pie. He sampled it, 
according to Moorish custom, with the deft 
fingers of the right hand. He was lost in 
thought, until suddenly he realized that he 
was not dining alone. Another hand, long, 
brown, powerful as his own, was dipping 
into the basin at the same time. Madani 
had glided beside him and was helping 
himself, imperturbable, silent. 

The pasha drew back. It was against 
custom that anyone should sit at meat with 
him uninvited. Even his family took the 
remains of each dish after it had passed 
from his hand, and ate at a separate table. 
That this hated younger brother should 
have encroached upon inviolable form was 
a still greater affront. 

He had always hated Madani, and the 
hatred had grown when he realized the 
young man’s popularity among the tribes- 
men. His own despotic sway was founded 
on fear. At one time he had considered 
poison as the best means for ridding him- 
self of Madani, but he dared not risk it. 
He contented himself finally by driving 
the young man out to shift for himself. It 
annoyed him to know that this to Madani 
did not greatly matter. 

Madani ate enthusiastically and calmly; 
Hadj Abdeslam pulled himself to the ex- 
tremity of the divan. He looked about for 
Haleema, but theslave girl had disappeared. 
His arrogance, his pride, would not permit 
him to get up in order to push the electric 
signal button. So he waited, his face som- 
ber, his eyes glittering. His brother almost 
finished the lamb pie before looking up. 
Then he carefully wiped his lips with Hadj 
Abdeslam’s napkin, which had been pushed 
off the foot-high table to the floor. 

“Hungry,” Madani announced at last. 
“Not eaten all day.’’ He helped himself to 
water, then leaned back luxuriously on the 
divan, lighting a cigarette. 

“Go!” Hadj Abdeslam ordered curtly, 
rising and pointing across the patio. ‘‘Go 
quickly!”” But Madani only grinned up 
at him and blew clouds of smoke. 

“Sit, brother,” hesaid finally; “sit and be 
patient.’’ Carelessly he hitched the dagger 
about him until it rested upon his stomach. 
The facets of the emerald caught the dying 
rays of daylight. 

“You have managed to keep the jewel, 
I see,’ Hadj Abdeslam said, frowning and 
remaining standing. 

“It was our mother’s,’ Madani replied. 
“‘T remember that she gave it to me.” 

Hadj Abdeslam turned away abruptly 
and began pacing up and down the marble 
floor. ‘‘You shall go now, even if I call 
soldiers to throw you out.” 

Madani continued smiling, and played 
with the handle of the dagger. The smile 
became evil, sinister. His brother stood 
still. 

“Sit,” the young man now ordered; 
“and remember that I am skillful with the 
dagger—at throwing it quickly. No, I do 
not threaten”—Hadj Abdeslam had made 
a nervous movement—‘“‘but if you stir 
again, I will stab your robes into the wall 
behind you.” 

“What do you want?”’ Hadj Abdeslam 
said, gulping, his face purple. 

“Ah, that’s better.’’ Madani laughed as 
his brother seated himself on a divan oppo- 

site. “And I want—h’m, that is to say, I 
will have many things. Summon the 
khalifa. No, keep still; I will do 
it.’ He arose with the same lithe, single 
movement and pressed the button attached 
to a small inlaid table. The brothers 
watched each other, silently, warily, until 
the khalifa arrived. Madani bowed mock- 
ingly. His tone was airy. 
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“My brother, the grand pasha’’—he 
gestured vaguely toward the recumbent 
figure—“‘commands that you supply me 
with raiment, rich raiment; also with a 
purse of gold—a large purse, filled to the 
top. Also that at this hour tomorrow a 
harka mounted on your best Arabians shall 
attend me behind the walls of the Kasbah.” 

The khalifa hesitated. The brothers 
again looked at each other calmly, their 
eyes deadly with menace. The thin lips of 
Hadj Abdeslam were tight together. Ma- 
dani’s were parted slightly on one side, 
showing a long white tooth, which at that 
moment resembled a fang. No one spoke, 
then Madani took a short step toward his 
brother. Hadj Abdeslam rose quickly, but 
with dignity, motioning the khalifa from 
theroom. “‘Itis understood,” hesaid. “My 
brother has stated my commands.” 

The brothers were again alone, neither 
moving, each eying the other, alert, wait- 
ing. Madani was erect, but apparently 
inert. Hislong arms dangled, but one hand 
was within an inch of the dagger. Hadj 
Abdeslam then smiled. The smile made his 
mouth curve evilly. 

“Instead of cavalry, why didn’t you 
command a fleet of automobiles, my own 
limousine for yourself?” he asked ironically. 
Madani shrugged. 

“Your generosity has not been such that 
I know about automobiles. But I can still 
ride—better than anyone.’”’ He too smiled, 
broadly this time. Hadj Abdeslam threw 
his hands apart, palms outward, and also 
shrugged. 

““What if I countermand the orders?”’ 

“My brother, Hadj Abdeslam, might do 
even that—break a promise to a brother.”’ 
The smile became gay. “But the grand 
pasha, First Lord of the Atlas, will not 
countermand an order to his khalifa. Be- 
sides, when I leave, I will let the orders be 
known.” 

“What if you do not leave?” 

A look so evil flitted across Madani’s 
face that the older man stepped back. The 
only sound was the tinkle of the fountains 
into the ivory-and-onyx basin. Madani 
moved to the vestibule entrance, lightly, 
silently. Outside, the patio was darkening. 
Hadj Abdeslam watched, tense, but the 
young man always met his gaze. 

“Today, at the hour of siesta,” Madani 
said finally, slowly, each word falling pre- 
cisely, in low, even tones, ‘I reposed in the 
dust of the street outside your house. My 
head was covered and none recognized me. 
I heard you drive away to the Aguedal. 
Then I uncovered my head, and those came 
who had appointments for audience.” He 
stopped for a moment, then continued: 
“Others came, many others, who had not 
audience. They saw me lying, head uncov- 
ered, in the dust, the sun beating upon me. 
Before then none knew that I had returned 
from Marseilles, none of importance—ex- 
cept one. But then they all knew. Si Driss 
came, and El Thami, and the Sheik Ha- 
medi. They all knelt beside me in the dust 
and saluted me upon the brow with a kiss. 
Hadj Ait Arrami came and sat at my head, 
shielding it from the sun. They called me 
sidi, Brother Abdeslam, they called me 
lord and master. Yes, brother, we now are 

Lords of the Atlas together.’’ He broke off 
suddenly as Hadj Abdeslam rushed at him. 

The pasha had drawn a dagger from the 


white folds of his kjebala and was holding - 


it above his head. Madani caught the up- 
lifted arm. Both exerted every effort, but 
there was not the slightest movement from 
either. The clutch upon Hadj Abdeslam’s 
arm was steel. 

“Tt would be dangerous to keep me 
here!’”? Madani hissed the words. “Very 
dangerous—for you!”’ He held until the 
arm became numb. “You are getting 
older, Brother Abdeslam. A few years ago 
you could wrench that arm away. See, now 
I am the stronger.” 

The pasha began to gasp jerkily. Again 
that evil smile flitted across Madani’s face. 
Then the clutch was released and the arm 
fell, inert. The older man stumbled to the 
divan, drained a glass of water, his face 
flushing and paling. 
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“What do you mean to do?” he asked 
finally, dully. ‘“‘Why do you want a harka 
waiting in the Kasbah?” 

“‘A desperate need, brother—desperate, 
indeed, otherwise I would not trouble you.” 
Madani wrapped his dingy burnous about 
him and lingered in the vestibule, tall, 
erect, inky against the shadows of the patio. 

“The woman—if you must know—the 
only woman.’ He whispered the words 
and glided away. Hadj Abdeslam sat 
quiet for a moment, wearing an expression 
of bewilderment. Then he smiled, a slow 
smile of content. Haleema entered with a 
large dish that exhaled succulent odors. 
The pasha dined heartily. 


The Café de France had been engaged for 
the Mardi-gras carnival dance. Djemaa el 
Fna, opposite, was already long asleep 
when the revelers from Gueliz arrived, all 
in fanciful costumes and masked. An or- 
chestra had rehearsed for weeks on jazz 
selections sent from France. This now al- 
ternated with a phonograph stationed at an 
end of the bar. Above the bar was a faded 
advertising lithograph portraying Niagara 
Falls, hung there by an adventurous Amer- 
ican salesman years before. 

The majority of the crowd was too 
intimate for much real mystery, but the 
pretense of unrecognition was kept up. 
Delorme had borrowed Laferriére’s dinner 
clothes, and wore a black mask that hung 
loose about his head. It gave him an un- 
pleasant gunman aspect. Madame Lafer- 
riere, behind a grinning mask and in 
skittish costume, was a success, but the tall 
girl accompanying her was a sensation. As 
the Frenchwoman had predicted, the left- 
over silk had provided a scanty costume. 
Zohra’s skirt ended an inch above the knees, 
revealing limbs that had the perfection of 
the huntress goddess. The tight bodice 
showed lines of regal elegance, matching 
the generosity of her proportions. A silk 
headdress concealed her hair. Her paper 
mask was dead white. It was the face of a 
grown-up doll, with a naive expression, so 
bordering on the complete blank that it be- 
came intriguing. Her identity was guessed 
at eagerly, 

Leaning against the bar was Redhavens, 
sole Englishman of Marrakesh. He had 
come, a pioneer, twenty years before and 
engaged in great land operations with the 
Arabs, spoke their language better than 
any foreigner and was uniquely trusted and 
respected. The Englishman, after dining 
alone at his house in the Arab quarter, had 
gone to the café, unmasked and in ordinary 
clothes. 

During the day, in his curious Arab deals, 
he had heard things that excited his curi- 
osity, also uneasiness. On his way to the 
café he had ordered the chauffeur to pass 
through the Kasbah. There were no un- 
usual signs in the neighborhood of its 
gloomy, frowning walls, although once, 
from a cavernous depth, he imagined that 
he heard the whinny of a horse. 

It was a perfect African night, full- 
starred, with a rising moon. The activity 
within the Café de France had overflowed 
slightly into Djemaa el Fna, so when Red- 
havens arrived, a fringe of silent natives 
stood scattered along the roadway, watch- 
ing. The Englishman told the driver to 
turn the ear into an alleyway beside the 
building and wait. He glanced keenly at 
the Arabs, but they were so enveloped in 
their robes and in the night as to be un- 
recognizable. 

He checked his hat and pushed through 
to the bar. He had no intention of partici- 
pating in the féte. That was a French 
affair. Several called him by name. He 
recognized many of the crowd, a curious 
mélange of minor colonial officialdom, offi- 
cers, merchants, tradesfolk with their fam- 
ilies, a few filles de joie, such as can be found 
always, even at the outskirts of Occidental 
civilization. 

A private bottle of Scotch was taken from 
a locked drawer by Jean, the Algerian bar- 
man. Delorme approached. He had met 
the Englishman casually, several times. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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“Hello, Redhavens, what are you doing 
sre?’’ the officer said. The Briton’s tall 
an frame sagged languidly on the high 
iw stool. He glanced morosely at the 
yoded, banditlike figure. 

“Who are you?”’ he asked, and then the 
ficer remembered that concealment was 
ut of the program. He laughed, suggest- 
g that the other guess. Redhavens 
ywned and called upon the barman for a 
cond glass. He indicated the bottle and 
wed his back. 

“By Jove!” he muttered, and Delorme 
hirled about. Madame Laferriére was 
ossing the dance floor to a table in a far 
ymer, followed by Zohra. Both men 
ared. Delorme started away, when Red- 
avens clutched his arm. 

“T know you now,” he said quickly, but 
ithout changing his indifferent, lazy atti- 
ide. ““She’s a beauty. I don’t blame you. 
ut if you dance with her, bring her out 
sre later, to that small table at the end of 
ie bar.”” He hesitated, then continued, 
wwering his voice and leaning forward 
wnestly: “It’s necessary, or I wouldn’t 
iggest it.” His manner forced Delorme’s 
tention. The officer peered at the Eng- 
shman through the loose holes of the 
ask, then nodded and broke away. Other 
ien—cavaliers, courtiers, harlequins— 
‘ere heading for the Laferriére table. De- 
rme crowded ahead and bowed before the 
lent girl in the corner. The orchestra be- 
an a one-step as he led her on the floor. 

The girl danced naturally, lightly— 
ivinely, Delorme thought, as her solid, 
ender form yielded to his arms. He gazed 
t the blank mask, then peered closely 
arough the eye slits. 

“Who are you?” he asked. She laughed 
aftly, musically. “I know now,” he then 
ud. 

“Then why ask?” It was the same rich 
ontralto that he had heard before. His 
rm went more tightly about her. 

“You are Zohra.”” There was no answer, 
nly a sharp gasp, and he felt her tremble. 
You are adorable.”” She almost.made a 
uisstep. ‘‘ Will youraise the mask, please?” 
gain a tremor, also a faint negative shake 
f the head. Under the dusty central 
handelier he could see her eyes shining. 
‘he orchestra stopped, but before they 
eached the table it began a waltz—the old 
Jestiny waltz. Delorme again encircled the 
irl’s waist and again they danced. 

“T must see your face again. Yesterday 
aorning was not enough—you are so beau- 
iful.”’ The haunting melody cast a spell. 
‘I must—I must see your face.’ She 
anced closer to him, thrilling. 

Another man stood beside Redhavens at 
he bar, under the faded lithograph of 
Viagara Falls. He was a tall, slender man, 
orich Oriental dress, wearing a wide crim- 
on velvet mask. He had given no order 
or drink, but stood with his back to the 
lounter, staring at the dancers. The Eng- 
ishman glanced at him carelessly, then 
ceenly. The waltz ended and Delorme and 
he girl were approaching. He touched the 
tranger on the edge of the djelaba of heavy 
ream-colored silk, embroidered in blue 
ind silver. 

“Bon soir, my friend,’ he said. The 
ther made no reply, and Redhavens was 
tonvinced. He spoke quickly, in fluent 
\rabie: ‘‘You know me and I know you, 
Madani.’’ The other gave a slight start. 
‘I saw El Thami today, also the Sheik 
damedi. I am your friend—but be care- 
ul.” His voice was a whisper. “This is a 
French affair, remember.’”’ The Moor made 
10 sign, even of hearing; then carefully 
lrawing away from the detaining hand, he 
tlided across the dance floor. Over his 
shoulder, on a slender rope of gold thread, 
ung a dagger with a big emerald set in 
the hilt. 

Admiration greeted him. Many asked 
is name, and a general masculine opinion 
was voiced on the originality of his coming 
m Arab costume—‘“so simple, instead of 
inking of something, as we had to do.” 

In the center, where the crowd was still 
dense, he met Delorme and the girl. He 
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drew aside and bowed low, courteously. 
Zohra was clinging to the officer’s arm, 
looking up at him, so she did not see the 
stranger. The Frenchman sensed the 
other’s presence and his eyes strayed from 
the girl. They glimpsed the dagger. He 
drew himself straight, was about to speak; 
then remembering Redhavens’ caution, he 
hurried the girl to the table. 

The Briton joined them. “May I?” he 
asked ceremoniously, bowing to both, but 
at the same time drawing back a chair. 
André the waiter, frowzy by day, but now 
in borrowed evening dress, took their 
orders. 

“You speak English, I suppose,” Red- 
havens said casually, using his own language. 
Delorme nodded that he understood. 

“Then be on guard,” he continued. 
“You have seen whom I have seen—I was 
watching you. You almost made a break 
by stopping him then. I think he means 
trouble, but don’t make any move yet.” 
He raised his glass, bowing to Zohra, and 
drank. “Say something in French—any- 
thing—don’t want her to catch on.” The 
officer took the hint, saying to Zohra lightly 
that he refused to introduce Redhavens 
because the latter was supposed to be in- 
cognito, like all the others, until midnight, 
the unmasking hour. The girl laughed. 
Redhavens sipped his drink slowly. 

“He is a fool, of course, to come here.”’ 
He was again speaking English. “I know 
what I know—which is little—from his 
friends—who are mine also.” Again he 
broke off, and then to the girl, in French: 
“Forgive me, mademoiselle, for using my 
own language, but my French is so indiffer- 
ent.”” He grinned and shrugged depre- 
eatingly. The girl bowed solemnly and 
transferred her gaze to Delorme. The officer 
again began his entreaties that she show 
her face. She made no answer. From be- 
hind the blank mask there was no sign, even 
that she smiled. 

Madani crossed to the table where Ma- 
dame Laferriére sat, surrounded. The 
orchestra was beginning another one-step. 

“You will honor me, madame,” he said, 
in slow, careful French, so as not to betray 
himself. The Frenchwoman looked up 
wonderingly, then admiringly, at the rich 
dress and stately carriage of the man. She 
arose immediately. 

‘‘None can guess who you are,” she chat- 
tered as they danced. “‘ You are got up so 
wonderfully. Why, you even have dyed 
your skin! It’s marvelous! Here we all 
are, among the Arabs, and we never 
thought of such a costume before.” 

Her partner did not answer, except to 
chuckle. He continued guiding her, quickly, 
lightly, through the dance, holding her 
deftly. 

“‘Where did you learn to dance so well? 
But in France of course.” 

“‘Of course,’ he echoed. At the end he 
conducted her back to the table. Madame 
Laferriére invited him to a seat and offered 
champagne. He shook his head slowly and 
asked for water. She showed surprise. 
“‘ Arabs do not drink wine,” he said gravely, 
“so I keep in the character.” 

The Frenchwoman laughed and called 
the attention of the others. ‘‘He will not 
even drink,’ she burbled. ‘‘He remains an 
Arab until midnight, when we unmask. 
Afterward you will drink?’”’ She placed a 
hand on his arm. 

“At midnight,” he replied, sipping his 
water. ‘‘I did not know that you have a 
sister, madame,” he then said, his eyes 
wandering to the table near the bar. 
Madame Laferriére again seemed surprised. 


“He pointed toward Zohra, sitting with 


Delorme. 

“Oh!” the Frenchwoman gasped. 
yes—yes! How did you guess?” 

“The similarity of costume, evidently 
made by thesame hands, at the same time.” 
She glanced at him anxiously, but the face 
below the mask was immobile. 

“Tt is true,’ she said, after a moment of 
hesitation. ‘‘She has only arrived—from 
Nantes.’”’ Madame Laferriére was begin- 
ning to worry about the unmasking, al- 
though it had been arranged that Omar 


“ Oh, 
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should come for Zohra before the hour 
struck. But madame was also regretting 
her impetuosity in permitting the escapade. 
Delorme—she had recognized her husband’s 
dinner clothes—seemed greatly interested, 
and now this tall, imposing stranger was 
following the girl everywhere with eyes that 
glowed behind the crimson disguise. 

Zohra and Delorme were again dancing. 
Several men tried to cut in, but he would 
not give way, and the girl clung to him. 
Again they joined Redhavens at the small 
table. In response, finally, to the officer’s 
urgings, she turned her face to the wall and 
shyly lifted the mask. 

“Zohra!’’ Delorme breathed. 

“Mon lieutenant,” she whispered. 

Redhavens got to his feet noisily. 
Madani was sauntering toward them. 
“Take her away—back to that table where 
you found her. I’ll wait.” 

Delorme did as the Englishman ordered. 
Madame Laferriére reproached the girl for 
not dancing with the others. Madani halted 
beside Redhavens, who was again hunched 
over his whisky and soda. He bowed ironi- 
eally, but the Englishman paid no attention. 
The Moor turned back, his lips smiling, 
until again he stood before Madame La- 
ferriére. He bent low, one hand across his 


breast, the other resting on the dagger—. 


a figure of statuesque lines and courtly 
grace. 

“You will honor the unknown with a pre- 
sentation to your sister, madame?”’ The 
easy smile never left his lips, even when 
Delorme half arose from the table to pro- 
test. Madame was gay. 

“Ma chérie,” she said to the girl, “until 
this gentleman unmasks, you, too, are un- 
known. But he insists that we are sisters. 
I present you.”” She bowed and giggled. 
Madani murmured something to the girl, 
but before she could reply he had taken her 
arm and led her to the dance floor. The 
time was a few minutes before midnight. 

The Moor guided his partner toward the 
exit. Delorme moved into the chair beside 
Madame Laferriére, whispering earnestly. 
She half arose, excitedly clutching the edge 
of the table. Redhavens stood up, still 
leaning against the bar, but with head 
thrust forward eagerly. The hour struck. 
The music stopped. Then everyone began 
to laugh and to raise their masks. Sud- 
denly Madame Laferriére screamed. 

“Zohra! Zohra!’’ she cried. There was 
silence, and the crowd followed the direc- 
tion of her pointing finger. 

Madani stood in the open door, un- 
masked, a gay, insolent smile lighting his 
face, his arm tight about the girl. Her face 
was still hidden by the inane mask of the 
grown-up doll. Several called to her to 
take it off. 

“No! No!’ Madame  Laferriére 
screamed. Madani laughed loudly. Again 
silence. He drew the girl closer. In his 
other hand was the dagger. 

“No!” He repeated the Frenchwoman’s 
cry, his voice thunderous. ‘‘No, the Arab 
girl remains veiled!’’ The crowd gasped, 
but no one moved. The Moor, with a swift 
motion, lifted the girl in his arms and 
backed out quickly, without sound. 

Delorme sprang across the room, his face 
white, savagely pushing aside the crowd. 
Redhavens disappeared through a window, 
to receive the chauffeur’s report that the 
rear tires of the car had been slashed mys- 
teriously. He heard awoman’s cry. In the 
dark street, before the café, he stumbled 
across Delorme, flat on his back, a swelling 
lump on the forehead. Across Djemaa el 
Fna, disappearing in the direction of Bab 
Ahmar, the gateway to the open plain, he 
could hear swift hoof beats. 


The dawn was the delicate pink of flower 
petals, when outriders of the troop sur- 
rounding Madani and Zohra sighted Dar 
Mennou, grandiose stronghold of the first 
family of the Atlas since the Middle Ages. 
Throughout the night Madani had ridden 
steadily, one arm encircling the girl, who 
lay against him, inert. The moon had dis- 
appeared when, about three o’clock, the 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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pin ended and they reached the foothills 
othe mighty range that separates Mo- 
CO from the desert. News of their com- 
+had long preceded them, so there they 
ind fresh animals. 

Madani changed mounts without once 
reasing his burden, swinging easily to the 
sund, springing to the waiting horse. His 
sn was tireless and he drew the girl closer, 
that her back would not rub against the 
Im of the high Arab saddle. The girl’s 
es remained closed. Her face, when he 

d peered into it through the soft moon- 
i apparently was lifeless. Scarcely a 
ord wasspoken. The troop rode in silence, 
cept for brief commands from Madani, 
id at the swift, changeless gait that 
joors, mounted on thoroughbreds, can 
jep up for hours. 

‘From the foothills the way became 
eper, harder. They followed the new 
(litary road that army engineers have cut 
es the Telouet Pass to connect with the 
‘ute from Tafilalet to Algeria, an accom- 
ishment that has added enormous 
tength to the French hold on her North 
‘rican empire. Before the road making 
igan, the only transport to Dar Mennou 
as on mule back. 

‘The languorous warmth of the plain gave 
ace to a chill, increasing, penetrating, as 
e party approached the snow line. Then 
ey rode in complete darkness. Often 
ren the stars were shut out by the great 
sxaks towering above them, groping, as if 
) press them back, or down the deep rock 
‘ecipices. Occasionally the air filled with 
je roar of a mountain torrent. Sometimes 
would break close to them, and then die 
way to a tiny tinkle, a mile below, in the 
orge. Madani permitted no stop or rest, 
ad they stumbled steadily on and up. 
nee they climbed through solid patches of 
hite that were not snow, but flocks of cow- 
irds, nesting in the scrub vegetation. 
Dar Mennou, an immense mass of red 
m-baked clay, is built on an eminence 
ominating the valley that rises to the 
pening of the pass. It was chiefly by Hadj 
bdeslam’s good will that the French, har- 
ed as they had been by Abd-el-Krim in 
ne Riff country, were able to progress 
ithe work of peaceful penetration. Often 
ne road building paused, and all Islam 
ratched the Riffian successes with enig- 
aatic placidity. Abd-el-Krim once arrived 
rithin six miles of Fez, the sacred city. 
‘hen, had Hadj Abdeslam so decided, the 
ule of the white man in Morocco would 
ave ended. But at that moment Hadj 
\bdeslam went to Vichy, where he was re- 
eived as an Oriental potentate and 
ntertained royally. General de 
Yhambrun held his battle line until 
iid came from France. The wild 
\tlas tribes, instead of joining the 
evolt, again watched the tight- 
ming of the French grip. As Dar 
Vennou came into view, Madani 
urned back and spat upon the 
lew road. 

“The horsemen clattered into the 
sreat enceinte of high walls, flanked 
it the angles by crenelated towers, 
xcept at one corner, where the 
minaret of a small mosque loomed 
shrough the breaking night. They 
Jismounted in the dusty courtyard. 
Madani led the girl to the wide 
stone step of an arched doorway, 
where she sank down passive. He 
walked up and down, taking the 
pure cold air of the mountains in 
deep breaths and limbering his 
cramped arm. The local khalifa, 
awakened by the clatter, appeared 
Withalantern. Madani gave orders 
for posting the troop and for break- 
fast. Then he and Zohra were alone. 

He stood looking down at her as 
she sat huddled on the step. Her 
mask had slipped off in the night 
and her black hair had tumbled 
about her shoulders. She was cold, 
in the flimsy masquerade dress, and 
shivered as she tried to draw the 
skirt over her knees. During the 
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ride, Madani had wrapped her in the folds 
of his own heavy woolen burnous. Now 
he slipped it from his shoulders and placed 
it about her gently. Neither spoke. The 
light was coming slowly. 

Far down the valley, over the road they 
had traveled, two lights gleamed feebly 
against the advancing day. They were tiny 
moving dots, the headlights of an automo- 
bile. At times they disappeared in the 
twists and curves of the road, then re- 
appeared, nearer, on a higher level. Madani 
watched. Without turning, he sensed that 
Zohra had risen, stood beside him, also 
watching. Many minutes they waited, side 
by side, until the car came into plain view 
outside the open gateway. 

It was Redhavens’ car, equipped with 
new tires, that had followed them. The 
owner sat behind the driver, calmly smok- 
ing a cigarette, his long form sprawled out. 
Beside him sat Delorme, rigid, in uniform, 
and with a bandage showing under his kepi. 
Madani felt Zohra clutch at his arm, but he 
made no move. 

“May we comein?” Redhavens drawled. 
Madani gave a sign and the pair got out. 
The Englishman stretched himself slowly 
and lighted a fresh cigarette. The officer 
was white-faced, nervous, but holding him- 
self straight. He looked steadily at the 
Moor. A heavy revolver was strapped at 
his belt. The pair eyed each other, while 
the Englishman flicked at the dust with a 
light cane. 

““You are brave—to come here,’”’ Madani 
said finally. ‘‘Last night I tried to kill you, 
but—but Zohra saved you.” 

Delorme flushed at the mention of the 
girl. His hand moved toward the revolver. 
Redhavens, who apparently had been pay- 
ing no attention, quickly seized his arm. 

“Don’t be a fool!” he said. “You are 
covered from every angle. If you make a 
move, you’re a goner.’”’ Again the lieuten- 
ant and the chieftain glared at each other. 
Zohra, her head uncovered, stood erect at 
Madani’s side, her hand still clutching the 
fold of his djebala. 

“How did she save me?”’ Delorme asked, 
finally recovering himself. ‘I heard her 
cry out.’’ He looked at the girl, but she 
gave no sign of recognition or of any emo- 
tion whatsoever. 

“Tt was merely the handle that gave you 
that’’—Madani indicated the bandage— 
“instead of the blade.’’ He paused, then— 
“Why do you come? Answer!” 

“For her.” Madani smiled. He felt a 


slight quiver in the touch upon his garment. 
“Por her,’”’ Delorme repeated passionately. 
‘“She is not for you. She has been raised as 
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a European—not for the life you would 
lead her.” 

“Do you expect to take her?”’ Madani 
asked quietly. ‘‘I said that you are brave 
to come here. Do you expect to take her 
now?” 

“You must let her go—go home, to 
Madame Laferriére. If not I shall appeal 
to the general at Marrakesh. I can tele- 
phone from the road builders’ camp.” His 
voice rose. ‘‘I am a French officer, you 
understand, and the French are now Lords 
of the Atlas.” 

There was a slight whirring sound, com- 
ing from far overhead. The men looked up. 
The light was still indistinct. The soaring 
shape at first looked like a mountain eagle. 
It was the mail airplane from Casablanca 
for Dakar, far south, beyond the Atlas, in 
Senegal, completing the last lap in the reg- 
ular postal service from France. It seemed 
symbolic of the officer’s words. 

“Lords of the Atlas!”’ Madani startled 
them by his sudden violence. “Yes, today, 
perhaps, because we permit. My brother 
and I’’?—his arm swept about in a full 
circle, indicating the great massifs sur- 
mounted by snow—‘“‘are Lords of the 
Atlas. Today we take what you give. You 
give much—roads, airplanes, electricity, 
many things. But what if we do not want 
your road?” Again his arm swept the full 
circle. “Behind every hill there is a host of 
warriors to answer our call. If we ever give 
it, your guns will not save you. And you 
take much for what you give—too much. 
We accept the will of Allah. We wait. We 
Moslems know how to wait. We know 
better than anybody.’ He stopped ab- 
ruptly, his face darkened. ‘‘But two things 
you will not take—you will not touch: Our 
religion and our women. Go!” He thun- 
dered out the last word as he pointed at the 
gate, his eyes glittering points fixed on 
Delorme. ' 

Delorme returned the gaze for a moment, 
then Redhavens touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“Tt’s no use,’ the Englishman said. 
“Come. You see he doesn’t even ask the 
girl what she thinks. Arab women are not 
supposed to think. Come.” He tugged at 
the other’s sleeve until the officer turned. 
They passed through the gate and climbed 
into the car. The chauffeur had strolled 
away. Redhavens got out his cigarettes 
while they waited. 

Throughout the scene Zohra had not 
stirred, had not even lifted her eyes to the 
passing airplane. She remained silent, be- 
side Madani, erect, her head held high, the 
eyes staring ahead fixedly. 

Madani turned to her slowly and 
touched her shoulder. 

The heavy white robe was dis- 
located at his touch. It slipped 
down, spreading about her knees 
like a marble pedestal. The wind 
from the valley flipped the flimsy 
masquerade dress close about her 
body. She shivered, then sank 
slowly down, until she knelt at the 
chieftain’s feet. Her lips moved as 
he bent over her. 

“Sidi,” he heard her whisper— 
“oh, Sidi Madani’”—lord and 
master. 

He lifted her quickly, keeping his 
arms about her and turning her to- 
ward him. For a long time they 
looked into each other’s eyes. There 
was something in Madani’s that 
seldom comes to a Moor. Zohra 
had not expected to find it, and 
feared she would not. It was a 
revelation, the revelation of the 
one woman, and not the many. 
She smiled, and the valley wind 
carried her hair about his head. 

The full dawn came. A ray of 
golden sun suddenly emerged from 
behind a peak and enveloped them. 
The muezzin on the minaret of the 
tiny mosque in the corner of the 
court gave the musical morning call 
that makes Christian listeners re- 
member Gregorian chants but com- 
mands Islam to prayer. 
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Watch This 


Column 


a 


LAURA LA PLANTE in “POKER FACES” 


EDWARD EVERETT 
HORTON is one of the fore- 


most comedians .in America— 
LAURA LA PLANTE has earned 
her laurels in many a remarkable 
picture. We selected these two to 
play the leading roles in“POKER 
FACES” from the story by Edgar 
Franklin. Directed by Henry 
Pollard. 


A review of this picture 
proves to my mind that we 
were not mistaken in our judg- 
ment and that this screen triumph 
deserves a leading place in Uni- 
versal’s Greater Movie List. Icom- 
mend it to all readers of this column. 


Inpicturing “The Flam- 


ing Frontier,” a representa- 
tion of Custer’s last battle with the 
Sioux, a stirring American histor- 
ical event, we selected HOOT GIB- 
SON, the king of Western riders 
—DUSTIN FARNUM, a romantic 
actor of high ability—ANNE CORN- 
WALL, a beautiful woman of fine 
talent, and our judgment has again 
been confirmed bythe plaudits of the 
press and the people. This is a great 
picture, a real Universal Special. 


Inproducing“7TheMidnight 


Sun,’’ a Russian drama of the 
former Imperial Court,we selected LAURA 
LA PLANTE, PAT O’MALLEY, GEORGE 
SEIGMANN and RAYMOND KEANE. 
And again the critics and the people have 
signified their unqualified approval. 


I want you to see all these 


pictures and render your decision 
in a personal letter to me. Even if I am 
in Europe your letters will reach me and 
be answered. 


(arl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


For the thrill of seeing world events as they actually 
happen watch for International News- 
reel—issued twice a week 
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f ‘ye hour was nine o’clock. Court would 

be convened at ten. The venerable James 
Bledsoe sat in his office, gazing out the 
window toward the courthouse, three blocks dis- 
tant, and meditating over the recent interview 
with his client. Silently the door opened—closed— 
a puff of cigarette smoke floated 
toward James Bledsoe’s desk, 
and by these signs he knew that 
his youthful law partner, John 
Ennis, had arrived. 

“Have you seen him?” Ennis 
asked anxiously. 

cess: 

“Does he understand now 
what happened?”’ 

ce No.” 

“Not even after you ex- 
plained it to him!” Ennis ex- 
claimed. 

“T decided not to explain, 
Ennis,”’ Bledsoe replied. 

“Well, then you won’t dare 
put him on the stand, will you?” 
Ennis inquired. 

“Yes, I’ll put him on the 
stand.” 

“But won’t he convict him- 
self?” 

“He may, Ennis. Dog-gone 
him! And yet—and yet, I think 
I know how to handle him. You 
see, heisso beautifully unsophis- 
ticated that when he talks, the 
real truth comes out without 
his knowing it. If I handle him 
right, what actually happened 
ought to become perfectly 
plain.” 

“Yes, but he’ll deny point- 
blank the very facts upon which 
his defense depends,” Ennis 
objected. 

“That’s true,” Bledsoe 
agreed. “Yes, that’s true 
enough. And yet, my boy, he 
didn’t fool us, did he? The 
truth is mighty, and I have even 
heard predictions that it will 
prevail, so I’m going to put that 
prediction to the test. Nothing 
is more dangerous, my boy, than 
coaching a stupid witness or a 
child witness. It’s better to let 
God’s innocents tell their own 
stories in their own way. They 
say He takes care of them.” 

“I approached Rogers indirectly yesterday to 
see if he wouldn’t drop the prosecution,” Ennis 
remarked. 

Bledsoe laughed. “I know in advance,” he 
said, “how that came out.” 

“JT don’t understand Rogers,’ Ennis added. 
“Why is he so determined to prosecute? Don’t you sup- 
pose he understands the risk?”’ 

“Of course he doesn’t,” Bledsoe replied. ‘He’s a shrewd 
judge of men and he knows our client pretty well, therefore 
he can’t fear him. Moreover, you forget what Mr. Rogers 
doubtless calls the publicity value of this trial. Think of 
the names that will be mentioned. Why, they are music to 
his ears, my boy. This was no back-alley rew. Even when 
you get a black eye in such company you can almost 
borrow money on it from a national bank.” 

“Then you are going to take a chance on Thornton’s 
story just as he told it to us?” 

“Exactly, Ennis.” 

“Well, then, I’m ready to kiss the case good-by right 
now,” said Ennis. a 

“T don’t greatly blame you, son; but take care of the 
office. I must be going now. Good-by.” 

“Good-by. And good luck.” 

“Thanks, Ennis. I’ll need it.” 


II 


dhe hour was three o’clock. Court had been convened 
at ten, and now all the state’s evidence against Howard 
Thornton had been presented. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY ROBERT Ww. 


““How Long Was He 
in the Hospitat?’’ 
*‘Five Weeks, He Tes« 
tified, and I Think 
That is Right”’ 


“We rest,’’ said the dis- 
trict attorney as his last 
witness left the stand. 
There was a momentary 
hush in the court room, 
then gradually all eyes 
turned toward the bald head of James Bledsoe, a former 
judge, now counsel for the defendant. Finally he touched 
his client’s shoulder and said: 

“Take the stand, please.” 

“Be sworn,” commanded the clerk, rising, and at the 
same time lifting his right arm. This ceremony concluded, 
the defendant seated himself, glanced at the jurors, and 
then faced his attorney. He was a tall man with black hair 
and large, quiet blue eyes that said nothing, a man of mili- 
tary bearing, who wore a neatly tailored chauffeur’s 
uniform with distinction. There was not the slightest 
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indication of nervousness as he calmly rested | 
hands on the broad railing around the chair 
which he sat. | 

“What is your name?” asked Judge Bledy 
beginning the direct examination. 

“Howard Thornton, sir.’ 

“Your age?” 

“Twenty-eight, sir.” 

“Your address?” . | 

“County jail, sir. I had to give up my room when Iw 
arrested.” | 

“Were you asked to leave?”’ ' 

“No, sir, but I have no assurance of being able to p; 
my rent in future, and so advised my landlady.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“None, sir. I assume that I am discharged, in view 
the late unpleasantness with my employer.” 

“How long were you his chauffeur?” 

The faintest suggestion of a wince flickered about t) 
eyes of Howard Thornton, and then he answered, choc 
ing his words very carefully, “I served him as chau 
feur for three months, sir,’’ he said. 

Judge Bledsoe smile 
What Thornton objected t 
he surmised, was the “} 
chauffeur.’’ Thornton wou 
think of himself as “a chau 
feur’” but not “his chau 
feur.”’ 

“And previous to that? 

“T was with the field art} 
lery, sir, in France.” 

“And previous to that? 

“Thad no occupation, sir, 

Judge Bledsoe stared : 
the witness as if amazed ; 
this disclosure. 

“How did you earn a li; 
ing?”’ he asked. 

“T didn’t,” the witne: 
answered, smiling. 

“Well, then how did yo 
live?” 

The witness answere 
apologetically in a low ton 
“TI was wealthy, sir. The 
is to say, my family wa 
wealthy. My parents wer 
living then. They died whil 
I was in France.” 

“Didn’t you ever assis 
them in the management 
the estate?”’ 

SS Nio; sine 

‘‘Were you never em 
ployed in any business enter 
prise constituting that es 
tate?”’ 

“Nios sive 

“Never sold goods 0 
services or solicited trade 0 
clients?”’ 

SIN oy athe.” 

“Well, how did you spen« 
your time?” 

“‘T was experimenting wit! 
airplanes, sir.’’ 

“Did you accomplish any: 
thing?” 

“Only a broken arm.” 

“And you have had n¢ 
business experience of any 
kind whatsoever?” 

‘None, sir.” 

; “Are you still wealthy?’ 
wr : “Noy sing? 

“How did you lose your wealth?” 

The district attorney turned a weary, casual glance 
toward Judge Bledsoe, as much as to say: “‘That’s irrele- 
vant, old chap, and moreover, I don’t see how any of this 
can possibly benefit your client.’’ 

“When I came back from the war,” the witness an- 
swered, “I had to take charge of the estate. I bought 
Liberty Bonds up to the hilt with all that I had or could 
borrow, and when they went down to eighty-three 
I was wiped, out.” a. 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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In the 


_gREATEST EVER BUILT = 


Rubber, the great silencer, now insulates 
Buick engine mountings. A heavy resilient 
cushion at each engine support, front and rear, 
absorbs noise and saves the engine from road 
shocks and strains. 


Chassis and body reverberations are stopped 
before they start by these impassable barriers, 
and by other vital improvements which have 
made the 1927 Buick engine vibrationless be- 
yond belief. 


Quiet prevails in this great new car at all speeds. 
Every Buick engine is cushioned. Every 
Buick chassis, no matter what its wheelbase, 
has this new silencing insulation. Every 
Buick model, no matter what its price, can 
show its ‘‘rubber heels’* 


Drive the 1927 Buick in comparison with any 
car on earth, regardless of its selling price, 
and let your ears and eyes convince you of 
Buick superiority! 


VALVE-IN-HEAD 
<< 


> a. 
BUILT ++: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“‘T object to that as irrelevant and self-serving,” said the 
district attorney, suddenly coming to life. 

“How self-serving?’’ asked Judge Bledsoe innocently. 

“Well, isn’t the man trying to tell us that. he lost his 
fortune bolstering and supporting the Government’s war- 
time securities?” 

“IT didn’t hear him say anything like that,” Judge 
Bledsoe countered, smiling pleasantly. “I thought it was 
just a business deal.’’ Then turning to the witness: ‘You 
expected to make a profit on those bonds, didn’t you, Mr. 
Thornton?” 

ENGR Shee 

““You thought they were sound securities and cheap at 
the price?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I never dreamed that they could go so low. I 
thought people must be crazy to sell them at such prices.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Thornton.” And then to the district 
attorney: ‘‘Any objection now?” 

“Oh, I guess not. Go ahead, go ahead.” 

“Thank you. And now, Mr. Thornton, after you came 
back from the war and lost all of your money dealing in 
Liberty Bonds you found work as Mr. Rogers’ chauffeur.” 

“‘T was a chauffeur, yes, sir.” ; 

“How did you manage to come in touch with Mr. 
Rogers?” 

“T met him on the street, sir. 
college.” 

“And asked him for a job?”’ 

“No, sir. He remarked that he was selling securities of 


I had known him in 


various sorts, promoting companies, and so forth, and 


asked me to join his force of salesmen.” 

“Did you accept?” Fr 

“No, sir. I didn’t want the job.” 

“But you were in need of money, were you not?” 

= Ves Site 

“Nevertheless, you didn’t want the job?”’ - 

“Exactly, sir. I didn’t want it.” 

“And then did he offer you a job as chauffeur?”’ 

“In a way, sir. He said he needed one. He knew I 
could drive. I climbed into the car and said, ‘Old boy, 
you’ve got one.’”’ 


“And were your relations as employer and employe 
satisfactory thereafter?”’ 

“‘T thought so, sir.” 

“No disagreements arose?”’ 

“Nothing to speak of, sir.” 

“He was very generous with you, I believe he said?” 

“Yes, sir. He bought me about three hundred dollars’ 
worth of clothes, including a tailored suit costing $125.” 

“Was that a chauffeur’s uniform?” 

“No, sir, it was a gray business suit.” 

“And did you wear that while driving?” 

“Yes, sir. He insisted upon it. He also placed his large 
car in the garage and bought a roadster. After that we sat 
side by side when driving. He said he did not wish to 
flaunt an old college chum and a war veteran as his chauf- 
feur. Even when we drove out in the large car he would 
pretend that it was mine and.that he was my guest.” 

“Do you mean that he pretended to be your guest when 
you two were alone in the car?” 

“No, sir. Only when others were present.” \ 

“Well, didn’t this little game sometimes call for ex- 
planations as to the business you were in?”’ 

“T think not, sir.’ 


“Did anyone ever ask you if you were associated in 


business ee Mr. Rogers?” 

“Yes, sir.” wm 

“How many persons?” 

“About five or six, sir.” 

“Name them, please.” ; Finer 

The witness named eight and then estimated that there 
were possibly two or three more. 

“What did you reply to these Pte ae! 

“T simply said no.’ : aa 

“And would that end the ater? e 

ese site 

“Did Mr. Rogers ever remonstrate about this?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did he comment at all?” 

“Not that I recall, sir.” 

“You have no ground then for suspecting that your dis- 
avowals of any connection with his business made him 
angry?”’ 


vy 


“She Knows That it Takes Several Generations of Nice People to Produce a Lad Like Howard rat 
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“No ground whatever, sir. I was bankrupt and a chau) 
feur. I do not see how his purpose could have been othi 
than generous. He seemed to like me very much.” 

* “Nevertheless, you had declined the offer of a conneetio 
with his business?’’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Eventually, I judge from your present costume, }| 
supplied you with the conventional uniform of a chay 
feur. Is that correct?”’ 

Ses, sired 

“Did you first discuss the matter?” 

“No, sir. I learned by chance that a uniform sud a 
this could be purchased on the installment plan. I ha; 
never previously heard of such arrangements. The deale 
required only five dollars down and an assignment of a ver 
small portion of my wages, so there was nothing to discus 
with. Mr. Rogers. I simply purchased the uniform ani 
wore it.” 

“Did Mr. Rogers comment on it?” 

“He asked me where I got it and how much I paid for it 
I told him, and later I learned that he had paid the balance.’ 

““Why were you so insistent upon wearing a chauffeur’ 
uniform?” 

“T had no objection, sir, to being a chauffeur. I hay 
none now. It is an honest employment and one of the very 
few in which I could honorably recommend my services 
Since I have to work for a living, I consider it a very pleas 
ant, decently paid employment.” 

“What salary did Mr. Rogers pay you?” 

“Seventy-five dollars a week, sir.’ 

“‘Ts that the usual wage for a chauffeur?” 

“T have no idea, sir. I have never employed a chauffeur 
I drove my-own car before the war. It does seem rathe 
high, but I am told that wages are much higher since thi 
war. I have never had occasion to inquire about chauf 
feurs’ wages because I have had only one job.” 

“Allright, Mr. Thornton; did Mr. Rogers ever pay you 
anything extra, like a bonus, or expense account, or any 
thing of that sort?” 

“He offered to several times, sir, but it was embarrass 
ing to me and I declined with thanks.” 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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THE VOLUME OF FISHER BODIES THIS YEAR 
IS FAR EXCEEDING ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
IN FISHER HISTORY. BUT VOLUME IS NOT 
GAINED AT THE EXPENSE OF SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION OR VALUE. EACH FISHER 
BODY, IN ANY CAR PRICE DIVISION, IS 
“SUPREME IN QUALITY, SAFETY AND LONG LIFE 
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“Maybe I can when the note actually 
comes due. I'll try.” 

Lord, how rotten the whole thing was, 
this stalling and pretending! How he hated 
it! How tired, tired, tired he was! He felt 
like an old man as he went back to the store, 
wrote his letter to the Convex credit man. 
He tried to make it human and appealing: 

I know we have been dilatory, but the whole 


situation here is peculiarly hard for the re- 
tail stores. I have just been talking with the 


president of our biggest bank, and he agrees ° 


with me that it is unwise to press too hard on 
the solid rural trade. The farmers have had a 
bad season and are behind with their payments 
and not buying much. I am making every 
sacrifice to meet your bills, because the good- 
will of your firm and the long association mean 
much more to me than the average business 
connection. I appreciate your patience, your 
understanding, your codperation more than 
I can tell you. The inclosed check 


He pared his bank balance to the bone in 
the amount of that check. Looking at the 
figures, he knew that he was on thinner ice 
than ever before. But where could he re- 
trench? Not in salaries, not in wages, not 
in upkeep. He wished he dared reduce his 
own salary, but certain slips from the chief 
bookkeeper warned him that he had al- 
ready drawn ahead. Not for himself—it 
was that big house; the parade that Dora 
loved, must have. He got nothing out of 
it except a roof over his head, his food—and 
an overwhelming load of worry and care. 
He was the pack horse, galled, weighted, 
whipped on mercilessly. 

He dragged his mind away from such 
futile images. Such thinking did no good, 
weakened him for the work he must do. He 
had won a breathing space and time to turn 
round. Trade might pick up, and at least 
he had tightened everything, all through 
the organization. He might lay off a few of 
the clerks, but he hated doing that. Before 
he could ever resolve to let an employe go, 
he went into the case personally—did he or 
she have a home or any savings, any other 
chance to get ajob? Aman ora woman with 
dependents, responsibilities, could not be 
turned out just so—that was the rule in the 
Wyllie store, and it was a rule Ross Wyllie 
had made himself, and rigorously enforced. 

In the evening he spoke once more to 
Dora: “Cut down on Janie’s party as much 
as you can. I’m ina very tight place.’’ 

Dora had shrugged her shoulders. “You 
always say that, Ross. It’s your stock ex- 
cuse.”’ 

But later Veevee had drifted into the 
library where he sat reading. ‘Father, 
here’s your angel child. Tell me something, 
will you?” 

“T thought you young people knew it 
all.” 

“Oh, we do; but now and then we put up 
a front of deferring to.our elders.” 

“When you want a favor, I suppose.” 

“Righto!’? They smiled at each other 
with perfect comprehension. ‘You know, 
I'd like this party awf’ly, but I heard what 
you said to mother. If it’s going to cramp 
your style—seriously, I mean—I’d rather 
not haveit. Ishould care what Edna Tom- 
linson does, or anybody else!” 

He was infinitely touched, but he would 
not show it. ‘‘I wish you’d try to speak the 
English language,” he scolded. 

“T do—modern style.” 

She smiled again, pursing her red lips 
naughtily. He looked at her with loving 
exultation. A beautiful, untouched, un- 
tamed young thing. 

“You're going to have your party, Miss 
Modern Style, but don’t pile it on too hard, 
that’s all.” 

“Honest Injun, cross your heart, it’s all 
right?” 

“Honest Injun, cross my heart. You 
know, Janie, this is an expensive establish- 
ment to keep up, and there’s Junior’s school 
bills, and Ella’s. It makes a pretty stagger- 
ing total.”” It was the first time he had ever 
saidsomuch toher. Shelooked bewildered. 

“But I thought we had lots and lots of 
money. Mother always says so.” 
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“Your mother doesn’t understand busi- 
ness. When trade’s brisk and.people buy 
freely, we have plenty. But trade’s light 
now, people aren’t buying much. It makes 
things hard for me. The store costs just as 
much to run in hard times as good ones. 
This is very elementary, you understand.” 

“T think it’s thrilling. What do you do 
for money when trade’s bad?”’ 

He looked at her, wondering. He knew 
that Dora had a mind like a sieve and he 
had long ago stopped telling her much 
about his business, lest she broadcast it at 
every tea and bridge, so it was peculiarly 
comforting to talk to Janie, to feel her in- 
terest. It lifted the weight a little, eased 
his harness. 

“When times are hard I borrow money 
from the bank to tide me over until things 
pick up again.” 

“At Walter’s father’s bank?’’ And when 
she said Walter’s name she blushed—a rare, 
lovely, betraying blush, but her eyes met 
her father’s bravely. 

“She loves that boy,” he thought, “and 
she hardly knows it herself.” She had 
grown up, his little Janie; she had found her 
woman’s heart. It made him feel lonely 
and wistful and very tender for her. ‘Yes, 
at the First National,” he said carelessly. 

The doorbell rang, faint, far away. She 
reverted instantly to her eager girlishness. 

“How funny! I’ll bet a nickel that’s 
Walter this minute. We’re going over to 
Edna’s to dance—a whole crowd’s go- 
ing. Oh, you didn’t say if you like 
my dress.” 

She shook out her draperies of scarlet 
chiffon, pinched at the gold flower on her 
shoulder. Her father understood that she 
was wondering if Walter Purviance would 
like it, was asking for reassurance. He had 
seen his grandmother once dressed in wine- 
red corded silk and she had dropped the lit- 
tle boy he was a playful curtsy and asked 
him how she looked. So he spoke to Janie 
in the words he had used then: ‘You look 
fine.” 

She hardly heard him; she was already at 
the door, as if the presence of Walter Pur- 
viance drew her toward him. Then her 
father heard her voice in the hall, the young 
man’s voice answering, their concerted 
laughter. Against his will, he thought, “If 
she marries him it’ll be a good thing for me. 
Purviance will be easier to deal with.’”’ He 
saw with shame that he had sunk to look- 
ing for advantage to himself in his girl’s 
happiness. 

But even while he rebuked himself, the 
incident cheered him, seemed to promise 
something for the future. 

He began the next morning an even closer 
watch on the store’s business than was his 
custom. He prowled among the depart- 
ments, observed the feeble spurts of trade 
in bargain sales, harried the window trim- 
mers and reluctantly cut down his sales and 
office force as much as he dared. If he let 
too many people go it would start bad 
rumors. He made small savings where he 
could—of coal, electricity, phone service, 
office and washroom supplies. Every cent 
he saved, he argued grimly, was worth a 
nickel in the present depression. He put 
a little extra pressure on overdue accounts. 
But in the aggregate it did not amount to 
much. He held his own, that was all. The 
depression had become general, and all his 
savings and scrimpings no more than kept 
him going. He didn’t gain an inch, and he 
was unpleasantly aware that he had spread 
a spirit of gloomy uncertainty all through 
thestore. Well, let’em gloom. He couldn’t 
help that. 

There were a few lifts—the Convex credit 
man had replied satisfactorily, though he 
didn’t spill over himself to be gracious. He 
was giving the Wyllie store more than a 
fair chance, but he said frankly that their 
future relations depended on Wyllie. All 
the same, Barton reported that the negotia- 
tions with Tomlinson were suspended. 
That was a real triumph. / 


He had been so absorbed, so intensely 
wrapped round with his contrivings and 
plannings for the store that he had ceased 
to think about his family. In the morning 
he had his breakfast and was gone before 
Dora and Janie appeared; he lunched in his 
office on milk and crackers, and by night he 
was too tired, too withdrawn, to notice 
much. The two women talked, if they were 
there, but he was only with them in body. 
His mind perpetually ran through a round 
of figures, grinning hateful figures, each one 
with its little taunting dollar mark, each 
one pulling at him, draining him. After 
dinner he would go into the library with his 
trade reports, his papers, and work there 
until exhaustion drove him up to bed. 

One morning as he started from his pri- 
vate office to the bookkeeping department 
he heard a shrill voice behind a stack of 
files denouncing him: . 

“Yes, nagging us about every letter clip 
and rubber band we use; but he can throw 
it around like nothing for his daughter’s 
party—that’s what gets me. We're the 
goats, down here at the store, while Miss 
Genevieve Wyllie makes her grand day- 
bew like she was Princess of Wales or some- 
thing.” The voice said his daughter’s name 
mockingly, malice and envy in it. 

Ross Wyllie closed the door and went 
back to his private office. He had been so 
engrossed—he was so unaccustomed to 
having any help or codperation from Dora 
in any difficulty—he hadn’t thought—yet 
he had warned her, he knew he had warned 
her. Ah, but he had warned her before. 
He looked about him helplessly. How 
could he find out, who would tell him—his 
glance fell on the morning papers, and he 
opened them, hunted up the page he never 
read, never looked at even casually—the 
society columns. Weddings, receptions, en- 
gagements—he ran quickly over them, then 
his own name jumped at him: 

The whole social world and the younger 
set in particular is all agog over the coming de- 
but of Miss Genevieve Wyllie, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross Wyllie, of 404 Park Boulevard. 
A little bird has whispered it about that it will 
be the most elaborate and beautiful entertain- 
ment ever given for a local bud. Miss Wyllie, 
ever since her return from school, has been a 
great favorite among the sub-debs, and there 
Is every reason to believe that this popularity 
will be enhanced when she makes her formal 
bow to the oldsters of society, where her mother, 
Mrs. Ross Wyllie, has so long been one of the 
leading figures. Miss Wyllie’s debut party will 
be the first in a series given in her honor, and 
will inaugurate what promises to be the gayest 
season our city has ever seen. 

It was only the conventional patter of 
the society editor, but Ross Wyllie felt sure 
Dora had herself dictated it, and left it in- 
definite so that, should he see it, he would 
feel no alarm. But its very vagueness was 
sinister. What had she been up to? He 
called his house on the telephone, but one 
of the maids reported that Mrs. Wyllie 
would not be in until half-past eleven. He 
was too restless, too uneasy to wait, so he 
took his hat and coat and went home. On 
the way he had ample time for self- 
reproach. He ought to have kept an eye on 
Dora, too, while he was watching the letter 
clips and rubber bands. He ought to have 
given her just so much and forced her to 
make it do. But he knew she wouldn’t have 
paid the least attention—there would have 
been the usual aftermath of bills. Dora 
with cash in her hand always spent it at 
least three times. This time, though—this 
time when he had been so urgent Oh, 
well, what was the use? 

Once in the house, he went straight to 
Dora’s room, to her desk. A young woman, 
strange to Ross Wyllie, was working there, 
with boxes of stationery heaped around her. 

“Mrs. Wyllie hired me to address the in- 
vitations for Miss Genevieve’s debut, Mr. 
Wyllie,” she explained. ‘I’m Teresa 
Kugel—my sister works in your bookkeep- 
ing department.” : 

Very probably it was her sister, then, who 
had made the gibe he had heard in the 


morning. 
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“Tf you’ll excuse me, I’m looking fc 
paper Mrs. Wyllie has here,” he said, ; 
Teresa stood aside. 

A sizable bunch of papers rewarded 
search. He took them downstairs to 
library. 

There was the caterer’s estimate, 
florist’s, the orchestra. All were out. 
town firms, all were staggeringly hj 
There was an item from the modisti 
“with real lace, two hundred and ff 
with imitation, two hundred”—and th. 
was an unexpected memo that had nothi; 
to do with the party. It appeared +. 
Dora had secretly bought a small sport | 
for Junior, had made a very small cash pi. 
ment and was being dunned nastily for {3 
balance of more than five hundred dolla! 
A boy not quite seventeen, at prep scha, 
with a car of his own! Of all the Fa 
folly, the bad judgment! As if Jun- 
wasn’t already spoiled enough, inattenti: 
to his studies! His anger rose, and |; 
shame. As Dora came in he called toh 
She looked wonderfully well, her chee\ 
pink from the fresh air, a rose pinned int. 
fur of her collar. 

“What’s the matter that you’re hor 
this time of the day?” she asked. “Iho 
you’re not sick.” 

“This is the matter.” He showed h- 
what he had taken from her desk. | 

Her color deepened, her eyes sparkl 
with instant anger. ‘‘Since when have yi 
been rummaging in my private papers? 
think that’s low—I think it’s positively i, 
decent.” 

He tried not to let his own emotion shor 
to hold himself checked, cool, for he kne 
he needed his self-control. 

“Dora, this is serious. I wasn’t foolir. 
when I said you must cut down on the e 
pense of Janie’s party. I’m in a despera\ 
situation. Do you want to see me go ban] 
rupt, to lose the store, to lose this house 
That’s what it means unless you call a ha 
to your extravagance. These estimates a1. 
enormous—and then this car for Junio. 
Why didn’t you tell me about that?” 

“For the very same reason I didn’t te| 
you about the estimates—I knew you'd be. 
gin the same old yammer-yammer-yamme_ 
about expense again. Besides, you’re neve. 
fair to Junior. All the boys he goes wit 
have cars but him. I’m not going to se 
my son at a disadvantage. Those hatefv| 
old auto people will get paid in time. Iwa 
only waiting until after Veevee’s debut. 
when I could save something out of th 
house money and give it to them. Goo 
heavens, it’s not any pleasure to me, Ross) 
to have to do things behind your back, anc 
to have people writing and telephonins 
about bills! But you’re so unreasonable 
and particularly about Junior.” 

“T don’t mean to be unreasonable. | 
want the children to have everything I car 
give them, but there’s a limit. These bill: 
here’’—he waved them at her—‘“‘and these 
estimates amount roughly to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. And there’s the five hundrec 
you owe on that car—two thousand dol- 
lars—which happens to be the exact 
amount I need to keep my credit good at 
the bank. It’s due in a couple of days. 
Don’t you understand? It’s vital that Ire- 
duce those notes. I really, seriously, mean, 
Dora, that if I don’t I may be bankrupt by 
the time Janie’s party’s over.” 

“You are perfectly absurd. You know 
very well we’re not going bankrupt. As to 
business, or credit or notes and all that sort 
of stuff, I don’t pretend to understand 
about them. Very funny, your needing 
the exact amount I planned to spend ——” 

He caught her by the wrist. ‘‘ Dora, it’s: 
not so funny as you think. Stop this non- 
sense and listen to me. You can under-| 
stand anything you want to, and you'd bet- 
ter get this through your head right this 
minute—that if you give this party it'll 
very probably be the last you’ll ever give. 
This house will go, the business will go, 

(Continued on Page 58) ‘3 
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All America 
18 Giving This quietness of operation; 


f smartnewBodiesb Fisher, 
Car a Veritable { 
Ovation 


No other word describes 


the reception now being 
accorded the Greater 
Oakland Six: * America 
is welcoming it as it has 


in new and strikingly 
beautiful two-tone Duco 
colors; new tilting-beam 


welcomed few other cars—welcoming it 
with outspoken praise —welcoming it with 
downright eagerness to take the wheel and 
drive «+ « All because Oakland has made 
a great automobile still greater with 77 im- 
portant refinements, including: the Rubber- 
Silenced Chassis, an epochal and exclusive 
feature, imparting an almost unbelievable 


headlights with convenient foot control; and 
vital engine developments resulting in still 
greater smoothness and greater operating 
efficiency : * ‘One motorist is telling another 
that’ Oakland has ‘scored again’: * ° 
One after another they are buying this car 
and confirming everything they have 
heard of Greater Oakland Six leadership. 


Touring $1025; Sedan $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sport Phaeton $1095; 4-Door Sedan $1195; Landan Sedan $1295; 
Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six, $825 to $895. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 


CThe Greater 
OAKLAND SIA 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
Junior’s car and your car will go. We'll 
have to go back to the house on Market 
Street and I’ll have to begin all over again. 
Your diamond pin and rings will have to 
go, the silver, the furniture a 

She wrenched away from him. “You 
must be crazy, to think you can scare me 
with such stuff as that! You say very prob- 

ably it’ll be the last party I’ll give—that 
lets you out. Then after I’ve given up this 
party and taken poor little Junior’s only 
pleasure away from him, you’ll suddenly 
find that it was only a false alarm and 
you’re all right after all. I haven’t lived 
with you all these years not to know you 
perfectly, Ross Wyllie. Now I’m going— 
I'll be late for my engagement as it is, lis- 
tening to your silly stuff. And I give you 
fair warning that if you keep on worrying 
me and making life so perfectly impossible, 
I'll leave you—and take the children with 
me!” 

The door banged behind her and Ross 
Wyllie stood staring at its handsome ma- 
hogany panels. With harsh self-reproach, 
he realized his own cowardice, his own fu- 
tility, his own weakness. Dora was stronger 
than he; he had always known it; but 
never before had he felt it so bitterly. He 
was helpless against her. He would have to 
yield. Not that he was afraid of having her 
leave him—he knew that threat for its 
proper worth, which was exactly nothing. 
What she was counting on was the hell on 
earth she would make for him unless what 
she wanted was forthcoming. And she was 
counting on that lack in him which made it 
impossible for him to be as merciless as she 
was, as hard, as grasping for what she 
wanted. She would poison the children 
against him, she would nag and cry and 
sneer. In his weakness, his loneliness of 
spirit, he yearned toward his children. He 
loved them so tenderly, they were solace 
for so much. 

He went back to the store, shut himself 
in his office. He had bent once more to the 
lash, he was still the pack horse, staggering 
under his burden, but moving on. With in- 
finite care he began to draft a letter to 
Purviance—he didn’t have the nerve to 
face him again—to sound out the bank’s 
attitude if the promised reduction of the 
note wasn’t made. Trade had not picked 
up, everything looked bad, he didn’t want 
to lay off any more clerks, and so on and so 
on—excuses, promises, hopes. But he 
wrote with a divided mind. He was still 
sore from his knuckling under to Dora. 
Why hadn’t he played the man, forced her 
to do what he wished against her will, if she 
wouldn’t do it to help him in his need? 
Why hadn’t he outblustered and outpullied 
her own blusterings and bullyings? Why 
was he such a coward when it came to her? 

It wasn’t in him, he thought. There was 
something of cold steel lacking in his make- 
up that she had. His hand, holding the 
pencil, twitched with nerves, ached with 
tension. If he but had an ally now, if he 
had someone to stand by him, someone who 
could impress Dora with the truth of what 
he had told her! He was ashamed that he 
should need outside assistance, but he 
longed for it. But there wasn’t a soul. Per- 
haps Janie would; but he sheered away in 
horror of dumping his burden on a child’s 
slender shoulders, of dimming Janie’s hap- 
piness, and perhaps making her lose faith 
and affection for him. He’d be a pitiable 
object to his daughter. He couldn’t bear 
that. He must still turn and twist and con- 
trive—maybe there would be some way out 
of it all. 

He called in his secretary and dictated to 
her the letter he had written in longhand. 
Presently she brought it te him, typed, and 
he reread it. By a tremendous effort he 
concentrated on it, made a few careful 
changes, pointed up a phrase here and 
there, softened the darker side. It must ap- 
pear that he was a confident patron writing 
to one who would be only too glad to oblige, 
not a beggar with hand held out. He hated 
himself anew. It seemed as if his whole life 
had become nothing but this writing of let- 
ters for money, for credit, for time. And in 
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his heart he had no hope. Disaster was at 
his heels; he was only eluding it by hours, 
by minutes, so long as Dora 

He signed and sent off the second draft of 
the letter. He’d know tomorrow. “The 
condemned man is granted a reprieve of 
twenty-four hours before he goes to the 
chair,’’ was his inward comment. Then he 
shook himself. This wouldn’t do. Old Pur- 
viance was not a fool—he’d know what a 
blow it would be to the city, to the whole 
community, to have Wyllie’s go to the wall. 
He’d think of that—they couldn’t afford to 
have a big smash just now—it would be bad 
for the bank. People would say “Why, I 
thought the First National was behind 
Wyllie’s’”,—and the bank would suffer in 
prestige and patronage. 

When he went home at night, Janie, 
again in her scarlet chiffon, was waiting for 
him in the hall. Lovely, glowing Janie. She 
pretended to scold him. 

“Were you sick this morning that you 
came home? I didn’t know about it until 
Ada told me, just a couple of minutes ago, 
so I came down to wait for you. She said 
you’d gone right back. You don’t look so 
very well. And I don’t know—I got wor- 
ried. Here, I’ll hang up your coat.” 

“T’m all right. Let’s sit down and talk 
a little. What have you been up to all 
day?” 

“Oh, working hard, licking stamps on the 
party invitations. Teresa ‘had to go home 
today; her mother was sick. So little Vee- 
vee got very busy.” 

“Overworked terribly, I suppose.” 

“You're always razzing me, dad. You 
think I’m perfectly useless, I bet. I can do 
heaps of things you don’t imagine. And 
you're very smartly changing the subject. 
Aren’t you well? You looked so white and 
so tired—I wish you'd take a nice long rest. 
Why don’t you?”’ 

Her solicitude warmed him. Again the 
suggestion came to him that he should tell 
her, get her to stand by him in this crisis. 
But it seemed such a tremendous chance to 
take, and he was, as she had seen, so tired. 
No, he wouldn’t tell her. He wouldn’t un- 
pack his load on her, dim her radiance, 
blight her gayety, take away the precious 
irresponsibility of her youth. The irony of 
her suggestion made him smile. 

““Maybe I shall be able to take a rest a 
little later,” he said. “‘I wouldn’t be at all 
surprised. But I’m really all right, and 
you’re not to worry, my girl. . - What 
are you all dressed up for tonight—and in 
this dress I like?” 

“All the boys like it,’”’ declared Veevee, 
with intentional mischief. ‘“That’s why I 
wear it so much. I thought it out myself. 
You know, dad, a red-headed girl always 
has lots of suitors,'so, as long as I couldn’t 
change my hair, I thought I’d see what a 
red dress would do.”’ 

“And has it worked?” 

“T’m not complaining.” Shewas demure 
now. 

He put a gentle finger against the velvet 
of her cheek. “‘ Does Walter Purviance like. 
it?” he asked. 

“‘O-oh, that’s a leading question.” 

“Leading where?”’ 

“Now, dad, stop teasing. Walter’s all 
right. We’re going to a party tonight, just 
a little one. Oh, dad, isn’t my party going 
to be perfectly glorious? I’m so thrilled I 
can hardly wait. What a darling dear lamb 
you are to let me have it!” 

“Janie, it appears to me I’m not the only 
one who can change the subject. I was not 
talking of your party.” 

She rose and shook a finger at him. “I 
hear the gong, and you are not ready for 
dinner. Hustle up or you won’t get any 
soup.” 

“Then you won’t tell me anything about 
Walter?” 

She stopped and looked up at him; her 
eyes were stars of joy. ‘‘There’s nothing to 
tell—yet.”’ 

Then, like a child suddenly overcome 
with bashfulness, she ran away from him 
into the dining room. Ross Wyllie squared 
his shoulders. Janie was worth carrying 
the pack for at least. He pushed back his 
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anxiety for the thousandth time. These al- 
ternating moods racked his nerves, left him 
unsteady, shaken, yet he could not have 
endured the constant depths of fear and 
dread. Even so, he was near hysteria. 

What would Purviance say? Would he 
be convinced, or would he shrivel the half- 
hearted arguments that Wyllie had pre- 
sented? If he refused, what would be his 
next move? He forgot about Janie as he 
stumbled through these questions, and he 
looked about him strangely. The gracious 
wide dining room across the hall, with its 
soft lights, its tinted glass, its polished sil- 
ver, the silent, efficient services of the 
maids, the delicate food—strange surround- 
ings for a man so near disaster. He looked 
at it all wearily—it cost too much, it cost 
too much. It cost his strength, his peace, 
his finest honesty—too much, more than 
he had any right to give, far, far more than 
any material comfort was worth. 

In the morning he went through his mail 
hungrily. There was no letter from Pur- 
viance. Well, that might be a good omen, 
or a bad. He had no means of knowing. 
In mid-morning, though, there came a 
message: “‘ Mr. Purviance asks if you could 
come over to the bank.” 

“Tell him,” said Wyllie, “‘that I’ll be 
over in about half an hour.’’ He spoke 
calmly, but the muscle in his cheek below 
the left eye jerked uncontrollably. 

He walked back and forth in his office, 
marshaling his strength, shaping arguments 
to convince, and in half an hour he ap- 
peared at the bank. 

Purviance was more cordial than he had 
been on his last visit. Had Wyllie been less 
stressed with his own emotion he would 
have seen signs of a strange embarrassment 
on that granite countenance. The banker 
hardly knew how to begin. He chewed the 
end of his cigar, twiddled his fingers, looked 
out of the window. 

“You know, Wyllie,” he said at last, 
“they say a man’s got no secrets from his 
priest and his doctor—and I guess they 
might add his banker to that list.’ He 
waited, turned a curious purplish red and 
swung round straight to the other man. 
“Say, d’you know where Mrs. Wyllie was 
yesterday?”’ He did not wait for an an- 
swer, but blurted on: “ Maybe you’ll think 
it’s pretty raw of me to talk to you about 
your wife. I had a battle to make up my 
mind to do it, but this is what happened: 
Yesterday she sat beside Mrs. Purviance at 
some woman’s lunch, and she was kind of 
upset and excited, and finally she opened 
up to Lilah, and she said you’d been making 
an awful fuss about this debut party for 
your daughter, and other expenses, and 
that she wasn’t going to pay any attention, 
because’ you always talked like that, and 
anyway, you always came through in the 
end with what she-wanted. And Lilah 
came home and told me—and it let in a 
great big light on a lot of things.” 

He paused a moment, but Wyllie did not 
speak. He could not. He was choked with 
his abasement, his betrayal. He could hear 
Dora, see her petty indignation. Oh, the 
fool—the fool he had been! He knew her 
so well. There was no excuse. 

“T’ve always thought, Wyllie,” went on 
Purviance, “and I guess a lot of other 
people have, that this extravagant way you 
live was as much your doing as your wife’s. 
But with what Mrs. Purviance told me, and 
other little hints I’ve had here and there, I 
came to the conclusion that—it’s true a 
man’s worst foes are in his own household. 
You seem to be able to manage your busi- 
ness pretty well, but at home you—you’ 
seem to have kind of let your wife run away 
with you. Isn’t that so, Wyllie?” 

“Yes, it’s true,” said Ross Wyllie in a 
low voice. 

“And it looks like pretty poor policy to 
me, in these hard times, for you to splurge 
with a big party for your daughter and buy 
your boy a motor car when you can’t meet 
your bank loans.” 

“She doesn’t understand—I can’t make 
her understand.” He could say no more 
without accusing Dora, betraying her worse 
than she had betrayed him, 
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Purviance was watching him. “Tf yor 
ask her to come down here and talk tor 
T’ll guarantee to make her understa 
Wyllie, it’s bad dope—this party. You 
not even the excuse of helping local tra; 
everything’s ordered from out of town 
music, flowers, even the caterer.” 

So Dora had told that too! What eo, 
he say? 

“And I’ve just this much to add: You’ 
got to reduce that note, and pretty sy 
stantially. You can do it if you retrench 
home. I’m making no complaint abo 
what you've done in your business—the 
I know you’ reallright. Butif you can’t 
master in your own.house, if you’re goi) 
to let the money run out the spigot faster 
you can pour it in at the bung, you’re abi 
bet. The next thing’ll be to require ; 
indorser on all your paper.” 

“But—you don’t mean that! Th 
means a 

“I know what it means as well as yo! 
It’s up to you. If you’ ve got the nerve || 
do at home what you’ve done at the stor’ 
you'll be all right.” 

Wyllie looked about him haggardly, ‘ 
haven’t got the nerve,” he said in a lou! 
harsh voice. “I’ve tried everything 
know. I can’t make my wife see. S} 
won’t see. Don’t you think I’ve tried?| 

“Hey, take it easy!” said Purviance, | 
think so—of course I know you’re no foo 
Well, as I said, maybe if I spoke to Mr 
Wyllie—sometimes a word from outsid) 
you know—it’s no pleasure to me, yo 
know, but to help you. I don’t want to sé 
you go to the wall, Wyllie. It would bea! 
awful jolt all through the community. Bu 
I believe it’s better in the end than thi 
eternal running on a shoe string. You tele 
phone to Mrs. Wyllie—let’s get this over, 

He pushed the telephone over towar| 
Ross Wyllie. It had come then, the aid h 
had so needed, so longed for, the fortuitou 
outside aid which would strengthen him 
arm him, make Dora see what he coull 
never show her. He lifted the receiver 
gave the number mechanically: “Mai 
2658.”” And then, suddenly, decisively, hi 
hung up. ‘No, I won’t! If I can’t di 
it myself— vif I’m so far gone, such a poo 
boob | 

He got up and looked at Purviance 
“You'll hear from me later in the day,” hi 
said, and walked out. | 

It was the unconcealed contempt, th 
pity in Purviance’s tone, the condescensior 
of his phrase that had dorie it. “Let m 
manage your life, since you’re not up toit,’ 
it had implied. “You’ve sunk pretty low tc 
need me, but somebody’s got to drag you 
out of this mess, for the good of the com: 
munity.” The detd sting of it, the utter 
desperation of it, had reached something 
in him unstirred Before) | 

His backbone felt like steel, his mine Was 
clear and hard and cruel. Deal with a fool 
according to his folly. And Dora was a 
fool—as big a fool as he himself had been. 
Had been! He used the past tense, as- 
suredly. 4 

He walked into the house and straight up 
the stairs. In Dora’s room, Teresa Kugel 
was piling up a great basketful of sare 
white envelopes. | 

“You can give those to me, if ehapere 
finished,’ said Ross Wyllie. He took the 
basket, went downstairs to the cellar and 
stuffed the envelopes in the furnace. It 
made him feel like laughing as he watched 
the edges sear and curl and blaze. “I ought 
to have made Dora steam off the stamps,” 
he thought drolly. 

As he came upstairs with the empty 
basket he met Dora, hastening down. 
“What are you doing? Teresa said yous 
taken the invitations a 

“I’ve just burned them up. There isn’t 
going to be any party. Now I’m going to 
wire to everyone you’ve engaged. spits. 
from and let them know.” ; 

“Ross Wyllie, have you gone crazy? a 
was so unexpected, so violent a Sule 
that she was not ready with her lash. © 

“T told you yesterday, I warned Gon. 
You wouldn’t listen. So I’ve had to act. 

(Continued on Page 60) : 
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When grandfather bought his 
first car, even the zop 


66 99 
was extra ED | | 


Wien your grandfather and mine bought 
eir first automobile, they bought little more than 
buggy with an engine in it! 


And then, as finances allowed or fancies sug- 
sted, they equipped it withatop, a windshield, big 
ass headlamps, a bulbous horn that you blew by 
ind, a speedometer or odometer, storm curtains, 
Buffalo robe, a few spare inner tubes and a pump. 


HE Wortp Has Movep SwIFTLY IN 
THESE TWENTY YEARS 


he winding paths that crept over the mountains 
id the rutted roads that wound through the forest 
ive been covered with concrete or macadam. And 
ito these roads has poured an unending stream 
‘motor cars—millions upon millions of them. 


Everywhere traffic is congested. Long lines of 
mbering old-style cars move with the pace of the 
ail over roads miles from the city; while in down- 
wn areas, streets are well-nigh impassable. 
nly cars of a new type can hope to compete suc- 
ssfully with this changed ‘‘New-Day ” traffic. 


Paige and Jewett Sixes have come to be 


known as ‘‘New-Day’’ motor cars because of the 
superlative manner in which they meet and master 
every single ‘“New-Day’’ condition and need. 


Paige and Jewett Sixes accelerate with the swift- 
ness of thought; their Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel 
brakes bring them to cushioned rest instantly. a 
Their motors are ultra-modern—powerful, ‘ 
speedy, economical. They are roomy, comfort- 
able, easily handled cars. They are equipped 
with every known essential for easier, safer, 
pleasanter motoring. And they are as smart = 
and fashionable as the hour of 4 at Deauville! 


Enjoy—Soon—Your First Drive In A 
Truty ‘“‘New-Day’’ Car 

Paige and Jewett engineers were first to foresee 
the coming of this New Day, and first to offer 
truly New-Day cars. If you have not driven one, 
you have yet to know how almost human a motor 
can be. Any Paige-Jewett dealer, entirely with- 

out obligation, will gladly accommodate you. 


Assets of §20,000,000 
Worldwide Dealer 


Organization 


One of the Newest and 


(807) 


Finest Plants in the 
Industry 


17 Years Under One 
Management Building Fine 
Cars Exclusively 


Never Reorganized— 
Never Refinanced 


AIGE & JEWETT SIXES 


New-Day Cars for New -Day Needs 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
And about Junior’s car—I’ll telephone the 
people you bought it from to go and get 
ites 

“You will not! 
Ross Wyllie, I told you something yester- 
day. I warned you. I'll leave you!” 

He felt like laughing again. “‘But what 
will you live on? You'll simply make me 
advertise in all the papers that my wife, 
Dora Wyllie, having left my bed and board, 
I hereby warn the public that I refuse to be 
responsible for any debts she may contract. 
Would you like that?”’ 

““You wouldn’t dare!’’ She said it again, 
but her tone lacked conviction. He was so 
cheerfully cynical, so careless, it impressed 
her more than earnestness. This was a new 
Ross Wyllie, with a will as sharp-edged as 
her own. 


You wouldn’t dare! . 


THE SATURDAY 


“But what am I going to do? Everyone 
knows: that the invitations were to go out 
today. I’ve already told the society editor 
that they 

Dora, asking what she should do! A 
miracle! 

. “Tt doesn’t matter what you do. 
there aren’t any invitations and there won’t 
be any party. And if you’ve got other ex- 
travagances in mind, better countermand 
them before I do. Tonight I’m going over 
all the accounts of this house and we'll see 
where we stand. We’re going to cut down 
everywhere.” 

“But the children—Veevee’ll be heart- 
broken!” 

“Janie’s better stuff than that. Now, 
Dora, listen! You’re up against it. You say 
I’m always crying wolf, pretending that 
I’m in financial trouble. But remember, in 


But 
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the fairy tale, the wolf finally came. The 
wolf has come. Hither we cut down and 
save every cent we can or we go bankrupt. 
If you don’t believe me, go down to the 
First National and talk to old Granite Pur- 
viance.”’ 

He was not above mentioning his ally, 
now that the first skirmish of the battle 
was won. If he could defeat Dora once he 
could do it again. He could and he would— 
endlessly, if need be. 

“Well, youalwaysmakesuchafuss. How 
was I to know?” demanded Dora. “But if 
we've got to He 

““We’ve got to,” he interjected grimly. 

“T suppose I could give it out that Aunt 
Martina’s very sick—she’s not well—and 
she lives so far away. On account of the 
serious illness of a near relative—yes, that 
would do.” 


' 
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“Save your face if you want to. Iwo 
stop that. And better be getting thi 
straight for me tonight. I’ve got to gob; 
to the store now. No funny business) 
tricks behind my back, remember. W; 
get me the addresses of the people you 
been dealing with—for the party, I mei, 
I'll send those telegrams myself.” 

In a curious dazed fashion she gave hy 
what he wished. He tucked the paper 
his pocket, walked out and shut the d 
behind him. 

He wanted to wave his arms and sho) 
He wanted to sing. Oh, he wasn’t throu 
with it yet! There’d be a long hard way 
go, a steep way. Dora was only tempo). 
rily conquered. He’d never be able , 
change her nature, but he could control t! 
acts. 

Pack horse? Huh! 


Tae S$ STOREKEEPER FALLS IN WI TH TEE SPENDING AIGE 


(Continued from Page 40) 


and maybe a baker, a delicatessen man and 
a poultry dealer. Everything for the table 
under one roof. Any one of them will take 
telephone orders for all, and the delivery is 
made by a boy who collects for everything. 

In these markets they all live together 
like the fabled prairie dog, rattlesnake and 
owl, happily and profitably, because they 
have solved the storekeeper’s most pressing 
problem—rent. The market is everywhere 
in Southern California, and the idea will 
undoubtedly spread because it is right. No 
individual grocer, butcher or fruit dealer 
can compete with the merchant established 
in such a place. It utilizes floor space to a 
degree not possible in the individual store, 
and gives each merchant the advantage of 
a crowd of customers. Because the woman 
buying groceries passes the meat counter 
and the delicatessen dealer’s customers, 
buying cold meat, pass the Jap’s wares and 
are reminded of salad. 

Yet in every neighborhood the individual 
grocer can be found. When others sold out 
to the chain systems, or went into markets, 
or were driven out of business, he turned 
specialist in faney groceries, carrying deli- 
cacies that bargain grocers cannot afford to 
handle. He fell in with the new ways of 
spending that lead the housewife to watch 
the pennies on canned tomatoes but look 
for something exceptionally nice when she 
entertains. In every city there used to be a 
few downtown grocers selling the fancy 
stuff to the carriage families. Baby- 
carriage families traded elsewhere and 
never the twain would meet. But now the 
baby-carriage families are buying fancy 
groceries as Bill bought the sixteen-dollar 
shirt. When they entertain, their outlay 
for hospitality, in proportion to income, 
makes the millionaire blush. The carriage- 
trade groceries are scattered all over town, 
in neighborhood stores. Merchants who 
saw that trend specialized in the finest 
stuff, where others went with the bargain 
end of the business and expanded in chain 
stores. Not all the chain groceries are run 
by the big companies. In nearly every 
town may be found the merchant who has 
his small chain, built on sound knowledge 
of what’s what. 


Not Everyone Gets a Lease 


One field of retailing, more than any 
other, shows the whole trend of the times. 
That is hardware. If you remember your 
town the past fifteen years, you can think 
of many hardware dealers who have disap- 
peared. And the hardware stores that have 
survived, or opened up in new locations, 
are very different from those of yesterday. 

The old-fashioned hardware store was a 
man’s store, and its crusty proprietor was a 
man’s man. Kegs of nails formed an aisle 
leading to grottoes of dark green drawers 
where the bolts and locks were concealed, 
and picks, pails and pans hung like stalac- 
tites from the ceiling. For window display, 
sledge hammers, two-inch belting and a 
black cat. It took the hardware dealer as 


long to weigh out five cents’ worth of nails 
as to sell a forty-two-dollar stove, and no- 
body knew where anything was except him- 
self, and he often had to look up old invoices 
before he could tell you the price of a avs 
mower or a rat trap. 

The five-and-ten-cent store took the first 
nip at him, when all his small wares were 


arranged on counters and. marked with » 
prices—six small screws or three big ones for _ 


a nickel, a box of assorted nails for a dime. 
The customers leaned up against that 
counter and filled their eyes with hardware. 
The girl clerk chewed her gum while they 
made selections. Nails suggested tacks, 
and the customer who wanted a dime’s 
worth of wire spent a dollar in trinkets 
that he remembered were needed when he 
saw them. Women found a place to shop 
for hardware. 

Department stores cut in at another 
angle. Hundreds of new things that ap- 
pealed to women were coming into this field 
of retailing—everything from aluminum 
cooking utensils to vacuum cleaners. The 
department stores displayed them, demon- 
strated them, sold them on installments. 

Right then and there the old-fashioned 
hardware dealer who could pick up a pound 
of nails with unerring precision should have 
asked the milliner to give him some mer- 
chandising tips. Instead he died with his 
boots on, and where six hardware stores 
were, now you'll find one. But that is mod- 
ern, in charge of a young fellow who knows 
storekeeping. The small wares are arranged 
on the help-yourself plan. The vacuum 
cleaner is operated by a pretty girl, up 
front, where the most attractive merchan- 
dise is kept. The aluminum dishes are on 
the fire, with a domestic-science expert serv- 
ing snacks from them. 

The finance company makes it possible 
for the small retailer to sell on the install- 
ment plan. Even the saws and axes are laid 
out to intrigue the eye, an exposition of the 
useful arts. 

““How much money have you got?” was 
the first question yesterday when a young 
man contemplated storekeeping. Today it 
is last. Money is necessary. Too many 
young fellows start with insufficient funds, 
believing that ability will overcome lack of 
capital—a mistake. But character is put 
first, and after that business ability. In 
Los Angeles, the renting agent specializing 
in downtown properties makes a systematic 
survey of the merchant who wants to rent a 
store, for this city is peculiar in that hun- 
dreds of merchants and clerks are con- 
stantly arriving from other sections of the 
country, and the field is crowded, besides 
being new to most of the would-be store- 
keepers, and it is necessary to know that a 
man has some chance of succeeding before 
he is accepted on a lease. He is put through 
a systematic quiz, and his home town is 
asked for bank statements, creditors’ opin- 
ions and other information, to show what 
sort of storekeeper he may be; for even a 
good man has more competitors than the 
average in such a community. 


Is he a good merchant? Well, what kind? 
There are downtown storekeepers and 
neighborhood storekeepers,.chain-storemen 


‘and individual store men, some by experi- 


ence, others by temperament. The neigh- 
borhood storekeeper will build up one store 


_by personal attention, while a chain-store 
-man, starting with a single shop, will in- 


stinctively work out a system for other 
shops. The neighborhood man may be an 
excellent salesman himself, and a manager 


of others while they are under his eye. The . 


chain-store proprietor knows more about 
selecting and holding employes. The one- 
store downtown merchant, given several 
other stores to run, will fail, even with cap- 
ital. He will have buying power that he 
fails to utilize, advertising not backed up 
by display, clerks who do not get the right 
unit sale from customers. y 

The economist says there is a wild orgy 
of spending. 

The storekeeper complains that he is 
being driven out of business. 

In between them there is a new genera- 
tion of spenders that must be handled with 
a certain cold-blooded efficiency. It 
amounts to getting as much of their money 
as possible, while giving them value, and 
wasting no time or sentiment on them. 

Thespenders today are overbearing; how 
much so you can see by watching your own 
attitude in a shop. You expect attention, 
yet do not like to answer questions. If this 
shop doesn’t happen to have what you 
want, you walk out indignantly. You 
really belong to a generation that, yester- 
day, was being ridiculed for its bad English 
and peasant ways, having lately arrived 
from Europe, which scrimped, saved and 
bowed the knee, and now has money and 
demands servility—a generation that wants 
the showiest car, the most expensive 
clothes, the fastest trains, the million- 
dollar theater when it spends fifty cents on 
the movies. 

The alert storekeeper gives it what it 
wants. He no longer asks ‘‘What can I 
show you today?” or discusses price or 
quality when the customer names the ar- 
ticle. 

The new generation isn’t certain of itself, 
and suspects that he is patronizing it with 
superior knowledge. Half his merchandise 
is on display, plainly priced, so that cus- 
tomers spot what they want while a clerk 
is approaching. The bargain goods, upon 
which little profit is made and the big com- 
petitive battles are fought, are out of sight 
and the most profitable stuff spread before 
customers. The clerk no longer suggests, 
“Something I can show you today?” He 
pauses beside the customer, apparently on 
his way to the telephone, and says, ‘‘Good 
morning.”’ The customer wants to look at 
hosiery. The clerk shows him the most ex- 
pensive socks in stock, saying, “‘ This is the 
best we have.” If that quality isn’t sat- 
isfactory he shows something cheaper. 
Under the one-price system, bargaining is 
no longer done to save a few cents, yet it 


is done just as skillfully on grades, and the\ 


customer is led to buy as fine a quality _ 
can be sold. [| 
The most productive salesman in t) 
modern store is not on the pay roll. Hese| 
more merchandise than any other clerk, 
lower cost, gets a larger unit expenditu 
from his customers and sends them aw: 
satisfied, pleased with themselves, imagini 
that they have controlled the transactic 
from start to finish and put the stor 
keeper in his place. His name is Suggestio) 
“The ideal store today isn’t a store ; 
all,” a credit man told me. “It’s a restar 
rant.” 
66 Why? ” | 
“Because a well-managed r restaurant 4 
no dead stock. Everything is eaten up : 
the end of each day. If others could do wit 
drugs, haberdashery or groceries what th 
restaurant man does with ham and egg) 
they would be able to do what he does i. 
rent—pay the highest percentage of gros 
receipts for location, which is what a goo. 
restaurant does—10 to 12 per cent, agains 
5 to 8 per cent for other retail lines.” 


Keeping Economists Guessing 


Hand-to-mouth buying keeps down th 
storekeeper’s investment in merchandise| 
Wholesalers and manufacturers have com 
closer to him, so stock can be replenished b; 
telephone or express orders’each day. Cer 
tain lines of merchandise, such as shoes 
have been scientifically figured so that cus 
tomers can be fitted with different styles o1 
the minimum carry of stock. Where thi 
storekeeper used to order weeks ahead anc 


‘have much of his capital tied up in stapli 


merchandise, now he invests in fine fixture: 
and automatic devices for waiting on cus 
tomers, and in luxury goods. The druggisi 
who formerly had to clean out his oversup: 
ply of thirty-cent toothbrushes by putting 
them on the bargain counter at nineteer 
cents now has a collection of hairbrushes at 
forty and fifty dollars waiting for the luxury 
customers who are certain to come soonel 
or later. 

Through the finance company, the in: 
dividual retailer can now sell upon the in: 
stallment plan, which seems to be worrying 
the economist just now. He makes the sale 
collects the first installment, delivers thé 
radio or washing machine, and turns th« 
papers over to the finance company, whicl 
does the rest. 

While the economists have been debating 
whether this is good for the nation, or other 
wise, the nation has been doing it. The sys: 
tem grew out of our building activities aftel 
the war. People built homes that way, and 
furnished them, and discovered that auto: 
mobiles, tools and store fixtures could be 
bought and sold in the same way. They 
went to it, and after several years the 
economist found them doing it, hence the 
discussion. 

The other day, waiting in a Hollywood 
barber shop, I heard:a discussion of consid: 
erable economic importance. The boss 

(Continued on Page 62) fs 
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Almost without exception,the 
48,000 automobile dealers of 


America recommend Gabriels 
when the question of a comfort 


device comes up. In addition, 


5000000 car owners Know that 
Gabriel Snubbers do give greater 
gi cols HAY (ang Se £9 


@ @ 

apne pee riding comfort to any car 
and begin to create friction Thi 0 oO @ 
on the brass band between 

them. This resistance in- 
creases gradually—returning 
the car springs to their nor- 
mal position without a jerk 
or abrupt stop. The result is 
that those in the car stay 
on the seats and are not 

bounced or jolted 
from them. 


The Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


How Gabriels Work 


When your car hits a bump, 
the car springs compress, 
and the slack in the Gabriel 
belt is taken up by expan- 
sion of the coil spring “‘B”’. 
Then as the rebound of the 
car spring commences, the 


Gabriel—and Only Gabriel — Is A Snubber 


i. 
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On a hill and his engine 
coughs, sputters and stops. 


Don’t get the habit of neg- 
lecting your spark plugs. 
Keep them clean and re- 
place bad actors with the 
ever-dependableSplitdorf 
Half-Dollar Spark Plugs. 
They’re high quality, por- 
celain insulated plugs that 
sell anywhere in the U. S. 


at 50c each. (In Canada, 
65c each.) 


Special set of four for Fords 
$1.75. (In Canada, $2.35.) 


Get the right type 


for your car 


Auburn . requires Type No. 6 
Buick 3. tee . requires Type No. 7-B 
Cadillac - requires Type No. 6 
Chandler requires Type No. 6 
Chevrolet requires Type No. 8 
Cleveland requires Type No. 4 
Chrysler requires Type No. 4 
Dodwel.haskeek see requires Type No. 8 
ESSO% cle av cotter ea requires Type No.9 
BOrdieawwh's nceh atic wea requires Type No. 1 
Peanklians. . cesta vend requires Type No. 7-F 
Hudsogie san vena as requires Type No. 9 
Hudson (up to 1921). .requires Type No. 6 
Hupmobile ss. ...4)5:.5 requires Type No. 6 
Jewett colors eat requires Type No. 6 
TAIBCOM seme «erase nrc requires Type No. 6 
Locomopileéiy iiss =a: requires Type No. 6 
Marmo iss (elas ie ats ose requires Type No. 5 
UNaslt cee tre tae teins he requires Type No. 7 
Oaklandi.). nn seen requires Type No. 7 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6 cyl.)requires Type No. 7 
Oldsmobile 8...+.... requires Type No. 4 
Overland 90......... requires Type No. 3 
Overland 4 cyl........ requires Type No. 3 
Overland G cyl........ requires Type No. 6 
Overland (Champ.) ...requires Type No. 3 
Packatq@wrnusagie s o.0% requires Type No. 6 
Paige? [fio tase ee requires Type No.6 
IPG GEESS lalsfedntn Kets cixs's requires Type No.6 
Pierce-Arrow ........ requires Type No.6 
POOTAC cafe rear seine» seed requires Type No. 8 
Rickenbacker........ requires Type No. 7 
ROMSSROYCE so ees: + requires Type No.9 
Studebaker Big G..... requires Type No. 2 
Studebaker Light 6 . . .requires Type No. 2 
SEAR Vartes cic is eli s sacs requires Type No. 6 
Stutz ete tae ee. requires Type No. 8 
Stutz Sucve se esc. requires Type No. 9 
MelSdiitee ns ettisacee. requires Type No. 6 
Wills Ste. Claire...... requires Type No.9 


At jobbers, accessory 
stores and garages 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
392 High Street, Newark, N. J. 
Subsidiary of 
Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company 


PRESETS PPA DES TE ELEN RESIST EE) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
barber and a customer in his chair were 
comparing notes on secondhand automo- 
biles. 

Ten years ago, I presume, they might 
have been comparing notes on a pair of 
shoes, teaching each other the tricks of 
shrewd purchasing; but this was a conver- 
sation in keeping with the times.’ Each 
knew where to look for bargains in second- 
hand cars, and how to dodge the gyp tricks 
employed in selling them, and invariably 
every example of a well-bought secondhand 
car was acquired, figuratively, through the 
finance company. 

“Then you know the car is right, Fred,” 
said the boss barber. ‘‘So you go to the 
finance company—see? And you pay so 
much down, and sign papers for so much.” 

“But that’s 15 per cent!’ objected Fred. 

“Sure it’s 15 per cent. But you got the 
use of the car while you’re paying. They 
have expenses for the lawyers and other 
things. You gotta pay for service, ain’t 
you? Whatta you expect?” 

The question of its soundness may still 
be open, but they’re doing it, and it is part 
of present-day storekeeping; and I suspect 
that when Los Angeles wage earners go look- 
ing for small ranches on Sundays to cut 
living expenses they know what they’re 
about, because it has all been talked over 
in the barber shop. Many an economist 
might learn something by having his hair 
bobbed. ; 

The country is certainly spending more, 
possesses and enjoys more, craves and is 
working to acquire more. Then why should 
merchants be going out of business? The 
chief reason is, clearly, that they do not fall 
in step with the new times. If they do, they 
prosper. And besides the old fields of re- 
tailing, there are new ones in which young 
fellows rise—radio and electrical appliances 
and lighting and specialty shops, for ex- 
ample. 

Consider haberdashery. Once there was 
a ‘“‘gents’”’ furnishing store which sold 
twenty-five-cent neckties, dollar shirts, 
cheap suspenders and what the English 
quaintly call sleeve garters. There was also 
an old-time clothing store, where men ac- 
companied by their wives bought ready- 
made suits about once every two years. 
The department stores combined these two 
lines and made the appeal to women, with 
the outcome that about 80 per cent of the 
furnishings and clothing worn by men were 
bought by women, many of them not both- 
ering to take the men along. 


A Common Cause for Failure 


Yet these lines are coming back strong 
in the man’s shop, found in every town. 
A young generation of merchants have 
built upon the young generation of men 
who may dress for women, but are not 
dressed by them. The man’s shop sells 
cravats up to five dollars and more, silk 
shirts, and sport sweaters that cost as much 
as a suit of clothes of other days, and en- 
tirely separate outfits for winter, summer, 
spring and fall. It sells travel and outdoor 
kits as well as clothes, and generally hats, 
and sometimes shoes. There is where the 
snappy youths go, and a good many of the 
older men are in revolt against woman, 
the easy boss; and in the larger centers 
this type of shop is growing into chains, 
built on the new retailing idea. 

Yet with these men’s shops thriving in 
every good-size town, you can find young 
fellows who have been driven out of that 
line, and their experience reveals another 
reason why storekeepers fail. In the list of 
commercial casualties the reason may be 
given as insufficient capital or unwise 
credits, but the true cause is not among 
those used in the schedules of the credit 
agencies. 

He could not pay the rent is the real 
reason, and it hits men’s shops harder than 
others, because such establishments must 
be downtown. Many a capable young 
fellow has found the location, and had the 
experience, the capital and the customers. 
But one morning he covered the whole 
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front of his store with a sign, Selling Out— 
Lost My Lease; and it was the truth, not a 
bargain deception. 

Los Angeles is an unusually good town in 
which to study this rent situation, for it is 
growing so fast that real-estate values are 
constantly rising, and the speculative land- 
lord has a viewpoint all his own. 

Not long ago a realty broker listed nearly 
300 empty stores in the downtown section 
of the city. Many of these he could have 
leased to capable merchants, provided the 
owners would have let their property for 
ten years at a reasonable rent. None of 
them were willing, and that’s why their 
stores were empty. Most of them offered 
to lease on reasonable terms for two or 
three years, but the rent would be raised 
when property values rose. It is foolish 
for a merchant to take a store on such 
terms, install expensive fixtures, throw 
down roots for his business, only to be 
forced out later by demands for rent be- 
yond his ability to pay. The property 
owner wants to gamble. If the merchant 
gambles with him, taking the store on a 
short lease, even at a low rent, he loses 
more often than he wins. 


Rent Based on Earnings 


A doctor from the Middle West moved 
to Los Angeles for his health. He was a 
middle-aged man, and had money. Buying 
a good site on a boulevard, in the line of 
march of business, he built some stores. 
Like most property owners of that kind, he 
regarded them as the finest in that section. 
They embodied his personal judgment in 
choosing and building. They were the 
apple of his eye. 

For rent he wanted a monthly sum fig- 
ured on ten years’ return for his investment. 
It would have been a reasonable rent spread 
over a ten-year period. But it was more 
than any merchant could afford to pay 


while the neighborhood was developing ” 


from a residence to a business basis. Only 
one tenant was found, a druggist, and he, 
after two years, was heavily in debt to his 
wholesale merchants. They adjusted his 
lease and moved him elsewhere, at a rent 
that would enable him to make money, pay 
his debts and transform him into a good 
customer. 

After his stores had been empty two 
years the doctor began to think. Nothing 
hurts business property more than stand- 
ing idle, unless it be a succession of tenants 
who fail. 

A chain grocery company’s real-estate 
man visited the-doctor and offered him a 
percentage lease. At the outset the 
monthly rent would be hardly half what 
the owner had figured was necessary for a 
ten-year return on his investment. But as 
the neighborhood grows and the chain 
store does more business, the rent will 
grow too. Yet it will always be a fixed per- 
centage of the grocery store’s gross sales. 
In a locality where population and business 
are growing the percentage lease is likely 
to make a higher average rent, spread over 
ten years, than a fixed monthly rent based 
on the ten-year return. 

The chain stores have insisted on this 
kind of lease because they have the power 
to get it. Now individual storekeepers are 
adopting the scheme, and realty brokers in 
business property are recommending it 
both to merchants and to landlords. It is 
fair to the merchant and makes the land- 
lord more money. 

The chain store has been able to demand 
the percentage lease because it is a very de- 
sirable tenant. Even should a chain store 
be unprofitable for a time, the property- 
owner knows that it will not fail, because it 
is part of a system. The chain store at- 
tracts people, and also other storekeepers. 
The doctor had hardly rented his first shop 
to a chain system when real-estate men 
were on hand asking for percentage leases 
for individual merchants in other lines. 

Of course, Southern California is not the 
only section of the country where property 
owners have the speculative viewpoint or 


ask too much rent. You can find the same Ve certain to be right. 


i 
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situation in your town, and it’s one, 
those things for which ignorance is to ble ; 
more than landlords. The landlord | 
been asking too much rent, and the st. 
keeper going broke trying to pay it, | 
cause neither of them knew what the rj 
ought to be. Each has been figuring for 
own profit and both getting the short ;3 
of the deal. Now they are learning how, 
measure rent by the percentage lease. 1} 
chain stores introduced it and the r- 
estate men are adopting it as someth, 
vital to their own business. 
The percentages of rent that storekeep 5 
in various lines can pay have been pre; 
accurately determined, and range fron) 
or 3 per cent for automobiles to 12 per « 
or a shade higher for restaurants and n. 
linery. They are gauged by the size of i: 
business, small merchants paying from 6) 
10 per cent, and large stores from 8 to 5, 
Percentage leases are seldom obtainaly 
for downtown sections of a city, becar: 
competition for stores in that restricted d. 
trict is too keen. But in an outlying secti_ 
an experienced man will estimate the ti 
tential business by the number of people 
surrounding territory likely to give 
their trade, or part of it, and by th 
mine his rent. In one case where | 
month was asked for a suburban sto 
a real-estate broker estimated that the 
were 1500 people—persons, not families | 
in the neighborhood. A druggist cou. 
expect about $100 a day in trade fro 
them—between six and seven cents a d: 
per person. Ona 6 per cent basis, fora dn. 
store open every day in the week, the prop | 
rent was $180 a month; but it would gro. 
on a percentage lease at about twenty-fir 
dollars monthly each year, so that in for 
years the landlord would be getting mo} 
than he asked then, provided the druggi 
was a capable merchant. a | 
In some cases the cut-and-try method | 
necessary for new lines of business. Ho) 
much 1000 families will spend for meat ¢ 
groceries can be estimated, but not alway 
how much money they will put into a neig! 
borhood bank. Now that the chain-stor 
idea has come into banking, with compet 
tion as keen as in groceries, the banker cut| 
and tries. He will open several branches i| 
a given territory, with inexpensive equip 
ment, and according to the deposits tha 
come, determine which is the branch tha’ 
best serves the territory. Then the busi. 
ness is merged in that branch and th 
others closed. 4 


are a 


Taking Lessons From Big Stores 


After a period during which he wai 
crowded closely by big stores the individua 
storekeeper is learning from them, anc 
they, in turn, are at some disadvantage’ 
The department store, for example, ha‘ 
the great advantage of large buying, bui 
he may achieve that tomorrow throug! 
organization. | 

The department store meanwhile has 
devoted costly space to non-productive 
attractions. Its selling costs are high—its 
roof garden, one might say, has become a 
heavy factor in the overhead. | 

If the individual storekeeper understands 
the age he will get his business space on the 
scientific percentage basis and utilize every 
square foot of it. His window dresser will 
be as good as half his sales force. In the 
California market there are no windows 
at all, but every foot of aisle through which 
customers walk is a merchandise exposition. 
In some lines, like clothing, half the store 
space is now given up to windows, ranged 
one behind the other. This new spending 
public buys largely through the eye. It 
wants to make its decisions privately, at 
leisure, without compulsion from the sales- 
man, and that fits in with the storekeeper’s: 


plans, because sales people are among his 
heaviest expenses. 

But of all the difficulties in storekeeping 
that have been discussed during the transi- 
tion period the past dozen years probably 
the most important has been overlooked. 
That is rent. If the rent is right, the store’s 
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ut mouth of valve with this New Improved Valve Cap 


ERBP’S a test that every car owner is __ pliers). Hold a glass of water over valve. 
urged to make. It shows you the You will find the valve absolutely air- 
importance of using the Schrader No. tight. After above test screw inside down 


Guarantee 


to Motorists - 880 Valve Cap on every tire valve. tight and replace cap. 
aera ce that che Scola in First—buy a new box of Schrader No. When the valve inside becomes worn 


he red metal box) is air-tight at 
ny pressure up to 250 pounds 
when screwed downtight by hand. 

If the No. 880 Valve Caps are 
not air-tight when subjected to the 
fest explained in this advertise- 
ment, the dealer from whom they 
were purchased is authorized to 

replace them free of charge. 


880 Valve Caps at any accessory store. out or damaged, the Schrader No. 880 
Next—inflate a tire to its proper pres- Valve Cap protects against escape of air 
sure. Unscrew valve inside until you at mouth of the valve until you have 
hear the air escaping. an opportunity to replace the inside. 
Then—attach a new Schrader No. 880 Schrader products are sold by over 
Valve Cap firmly by hand (do not use 100,000 dealers throughout the world, 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


red metal box akers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


cost but 30¢. 


TIRE VALVES a TIRE GAUGES 
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The only reason Chris stayed with the 
show, I found out, was because once when 
he asked for his money Mr. Sleason had got 
rough with him; and, though he paid Chris’ 
dentist bill later, Chris bore a grudge and 
was always hoping to get even, though it 
did not seem likely he ever would. 

Allie had come from Kansas and, since 
the show was working west, she had de- 
cided to be satisfied with railroad fare 
home. 

In my case, having twice asked for my 
salary and having been told I was getting 
my—invective—pay in publicity, I stayed 
because my conscience told me I ought to 
keep on looking out for Allie. And I am 
not exaggerating when I state that, in a 
refined way, we had got to be very fond of 
each other. 

But it is hard to be patient with a man 
you do not respect, and it was soon evident 
to me that Mr. Sleason had not the slightest 
interest in the refined art of magic. All he 
wanted to do was to make a sensation the 
easiest way possible, as in the packing-box 
escape. And the way he did not have any 
conscience in this gave me a pain. 

Chris had made the box so perfect that 
there was no possibility of failing to get out 
of same. And it was a cinch that if any- 
thing had ever happened to prevent Mr. 
Sleason from escaping he would never have 
given a cent to the party nailing him up. 
Yet about once a week, in order to get 
written up in the papers, he would escape 
in thirty-five seconds instead of thirty; 
and in these cases it was always fixed up 
first with the town loafer, who would re- 
ceive an important-looking envelope with 
One Hundred Dollars written on the out- 
side and nothing inside but a two-dollar 
bill. It made good advertising, but nobody 
with a conscience could have pulled this 
and slept afterward. 

And always and forever the first thing 
Mr. Sleason would do, after getting out 
dressed as a demon and waving the Amer- 
ican flag while the roller organ played The 
Stars and Stripes Forever, was to camp 
down on top of the box, and as soon as the 
curtains had been drawn, fish his dress suit 
out of its hiding place. You would have 
thought we were all looking for a chance to 
steal his roll. Yes, it gave mea pain, and it 
gave Allie and Chris a pain too. 

The only pleasure I got out of the day’s 
work was talking to Allie, and though this 
was a pleasant way of passing the time, it 
always left me depressed, because she was 
so down-hearted on account of the way 
Mr. Sleason acted. 

Ever since I had shown I was interested 
he had begun being interested himself, and 
was always trying to get familiar with 
Allie. And I could do little or nothing to 
prevent this. 

“Tf I were a man,”’ 
would do something.” 

“What would you do?” 

“T would use a club, and if that didn’t 
work I would buy a battle-ax.”’ 

‘What about your conscience?” 

“Tf my conscience said anything it would 
get the battle-ax first.’ 

And when I would try to comfort her by 
the explanation of some illusion that we 
would do together when we had our own 
magic show her mouth would droop and 
she would stop talking. 

It was Tuesday afternoon in Pearl City 
when I decided to take the last five dollars 
of the money earned in the restaurant to 
buy her a little present. I thought it might 
cheer her up. At a novelty store I pur- 
chased a neat bead bag, which I placed in 
my overcoat pocket before coming back to 
clean up the hall for the evening’s per- 
formance. 

And at this point the incident occurred 
which was to change the current of my life. 

I had just arranged the last row of chairs 
when I noticed Mr. Sleason standing by 
my overcoat and smiling at me in a pe 
culiar way. 


she would say, “I 
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“Boy,” he said, shaking me by the hand, 
“vou are certainly some trickster. You 
can do stuff that goes way over my head.” 

“What?” I asked, feeling much compli- 
mented, though this sensation was not to 
last long. 

“Well, a minute ago I picked up your 
overcoat and a little package fell out of the 
pocket. I grabbed it, and presto—it dis- 
appeared in my hands just like that. I am 
still puzzled,” 

“How could it disappear?’ I asked, 
hardly believing my ears. 

“That is what I can’t figure out. At 
first I thought I might find it by hitting 
myself on the head and then opening my 
mouth to see if it would drop out. But 
nothing doing. Then I looked under my 
vest and back of each knee, the way you 
do with that half dollar. Nothing doing 
again. Yes, I ought to have known better 
than to fool with the property of a real 
magician the same as yourself.”’ 

I looked him square in the eye: 
you examined your own pockets?” 

“No,” he said with a laugh, “but if you 
feel like trying it all you have to do is to 
reach out your hands and dig in.”’ 

At first I thought I would, and then, 
after looking at him as big as he was, I 
changed my mind and walked away. But 
I was sore all over. Nor was I any less sore 
that evening when Allie showed me the 
identical bead bag, stating that it was a 
present to her from Mr. Sleason. 

I might not have told her what had hap- 
pened, if she had not been on the point of 
indignatiously pitching the bag out of an 
open window. Then I explained all. 

“Why didn’t you call a policeman?” she 
said when she could speak calmly. 

“T might not have been able to prove 
anything,” was my reply. 

“How do you know you couldn’t?” 

“Well, suppose I had proved something; 
would it have been conscientious of me to 
have my employer arrested for what he 
probably meant as an innocent prank?”’ 

“That is the trouble with you,” she said, 
her eyes flashing; “‘you have got a con- 
science.” 

“Ts there anything wrong with having a 
conscience?’’ I inquired in a mild voice. 

“There is a lot wrong when it is a ball- 
and-chain conscience like yours. If you 
have got to support a conscience in luxury, 
why not get one that will do a little good to 
somebody now and then? But that subject 
is closed and it can stay closed. Kindly 
never tell me any more about your old 
conscience, because I don’t want to speak 
to you again as long as you live. So there.” 

At this harsh remark I did not know what 
to do, and was about to turn sadly away 
when I felt two arms thrown around my 
neck, and the next instant she was crying 
and kissing me at the same time. 

Nothing like that had ever happened be- 
tween us before, and I can only describe 
the effect by saying it was like an electric 
shock. For a minute I could not have said 
whether I was on my head or my heels. 
And when once more I straightened up I 
could see that—presto—the whole current 
of my life, probably including my con- 
science, had been changed. 


“Have 
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if DO not know how I got through the 
evening performance, because every- 
thing was in a daze, especially when Allie 
would smile at me, as she did whenever we 
got a chance to look at each other. 

My all-confused state was not only the 
result of what Allie had done, but because 
of fundamental changes that seemed to be 
taking place in my conscience. As related, 
I had always lived up to the principles 
which my father, a parent of the old school, 
had impressed upon me. But, reviewing 
my past life, I saw for the first time that 
by being conscientious as instructed I had 
rarely acted for the benefit of all, or even 
for the benefit of myself. And my head 


buzzed with the difficulty of trying to figure 
out how I could use my conscience to work 
for me instead of against me. 

It was one o’clock that night when I saw 
what should be done about my case, and it 
was all so plain and so simple that I won- 
dered why I had never thought of it before. 
And it was so important that I did not hesi- 
tate about waking Chris and explaining 
everything. 

As he was pretty sleepy, at first he did 
not understand the theoretical part as well 
as I could have wished, but when I began 
on the practical side he brightened up and 
said, ‘Ya, ay tank so,” and lit his pipe. 

We continued talking over my plan until 
three in the morning, when I went to sleep 
well pleased with the thought that at last, 
by using my conscience, I would be able to 
do a good deed for the benefit of practically 
all concerned. 

I said nothing to any other person, out- 
side of Chris, because I thought that such a 
secret had better not be shared among too 
many. But during the entire day I let 
my conscience take its course. Fortu- 
nately, I was able to earn most of the money 
needed by giving some private lessons in 
sleight of hand to a barber next door to 
the hotel who wished to become a parlor 
entertainer. And Chris had a ten-dollar 
note sewed up in his breast pocket. 

Though, as a matter of course, I had 
made up my mind to cease all official con- 
nection with the Modern Miracle Show, an 
unexpected event which happened Thurs- 
day morning made me do this sooner than 
I had expected. 

I had gone to Mr. Sleason’s hotel to get 
the tickets from him and had found him in 
the lobby regarding a sign which ‘said: 
Headquarters of the Antiprofanity League 
Convention. 

“Well,” he said, talking to himself as 
much as to me, “those—invective—birds 
are my—invective—meat. Watch my 
smoke.” 

Owing to a snake eater and some other 
educational attractions having already 
rented our store for the last two days of 
the week, Mr. Sleason had been planning 
to get out of Pearl City Friday morning; 
but the fact that the Antiprofanity League 
was arranging for an entertainment on 
Friday night had given him another idea. 
And, whatever might be said against Mr. 
Sleason, whenever he thought there was a 
chance to get money out of somebody he 
was always full of energy and ambition. 

While I was standing there Chairman 
Leverett of the Antiprofanity League came 
into the lobby, and I heard the entire con- 
versation that followed. 

It began by Mr. Sleason introducing 
himself as much interested in the work of 
the league and how he was willing to make 
a big sacrifice as to terms for the privilege 
of entertaining the convention. He talked 
fast and polite, and you could have gone 
through all he said with a fine-tooth comb 
and never found a single invective. In- 
stead, it was full of courtesy phrases like 
“Excuse me” and “‘Begging your par- 
don” and “ Will you kindly be so kind?”’ 

“Chairman Leverett,” he said, “I would 
not feel I was doing my duty by our cause 
if I did not warn you that the dramatic 
play now being produced in Pearl City is 
full of words that would bring the blush 
of shame to anyone’s cheek. There are 
movie shows—but I guess you know the 
language of movie directors as well as I do 
myself. And you probably have a pretty 
good notion of the kind of remarks passed 
back and forth in vaudeville shows. That 
is why I am venturing to present my own 
refined entertainment for your kind ap- 
proval.” 

Chairman Leverett may not have been 
very much interested in the proposition at 
first, but Mr. Sleason kept on talking, and 
the more he talked the more polite he got, 
until you would have thought he did not 


have a single invective in his system. \ 


\ 


\ 


“Yes, Chairman Leverett,” he kept y 
ing, “there is nothing that shocks me|, 
profanity and I have been that way ¢, 
Iwasa boy. And it is because I approy 
highly of the noble work you are doing 
I am going to make you a gift price of | 
dollars for the entire evening’s entert 
ment.” 


until the latter finally said: ‘All rij 
O. K. But it is understood you will 0 
receive a cent until the: entertainmer j 
over and we have seen for ourselves th, j 
is as refined as you claimit tobe.” _—| 

Mr. Sleason now talked for a long | ae 
about how refined he was and how ref x 
his show was, but President Leverett 
fused to advance him a cent, and fin}; 
Mr. Sleason had to go away well plead 
but not so well pleased as he might by 
been. 

“Mr. Sleason,’”’ I said, “I would like e 
spectfully to state that I have been wi 
ing for you now during a month and I}, 
not yet been paid.” 

“Well,” he said, “if you don’t like you - 
invective—job you know what you ear|; 
about it.” 

“That is what I am going to do, | 
stated, ‘‘especially since under the cire)) 
stances my conscience would not allow \< 
to work for you Friday night at the Aj. 
profanity League, as I feel you will 
appearing there under false pretenses,” 

His response was one of the invectins! 
which I had so far heard, all of the imi 
tives being directed at myself. He woid 
up by saying that if he ever caught « 
fooling around his show or trying to 1} 
to any member of his troupe, and partir. 
larly Allie, he would give me a free pasi 
an—invective—hospital. 

I only stood there calmly until he 
through, never letting him suspect how y 
conscience was working. When he had - 
ished, I said in a quiet voice, ‘‘I hope y: 
conscience is as easy as mine, Mr. Sleaso”’ 

Then I went back to the hotel, got y 
things together, and told Allie I would 1 
be able to see her again until Friday e - 
ning. Next, after a word with Chris! 
went to the hall where the Antiprofany 
League was holding its convention ¢] 
paid twenty-five-cents initiation fee, 1 
dollar annual dues, and for ten ces 
bought. the league’s large white-ribl1 
badge, which I pinned on the left-hel 
lapel of my coat. 

Vv 

dehy bes night when the performa)> 

for the Antiprofanity League ca- 
menced I wasseated way in the back behi! 
a very, stout member. Being thin al 
short myself, I stayed pretty much c- 
cealed and did not really get a fair view! 
the entertainment, but this did not matt, 
as I had already seen it so many time! 
knew it practically by heart. In spite! 
her make-up, Allie’s eyes were red, whit 
was natural, as she did not know the char? 
that had taken place in my conscien. 
Chris looked wooden faced, as usual. | 

So, with much applause from the me- 
bers of the Antiprofanity League, the pi: 
formance went on as customary, up to t: 
time when Mr. Sleason began to prese) 
his sensational challenge escape from 4’ 
packing box whatever. 

With his usual politeness, he announc 
what he was going to do, and asked for sor 
member of the league to kindly be so ki 
as to nail him up. 

There was a scuffling of feet, but befo 
anybody else had a chance to get up ont: 
stage I was there myself, with my An 
profanity League badge on the left-har 
coat lapel. 

“Tt is our new member,” President Le. 
erett called out. ‘“Welldone. Give him tl, 
Chautauqua salute.”’ 

And this was done, followed by a gene, 
ous burst of applause, during which M 
Sleason remarked to me in a low voice: 

(Continued on Page 69) | 
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ich —cupboard, pantry, table, shelves ? 


Or thousands of steps saved with a 


“T'S an old, old household say- 
ing, ‘Use your head and save 
_ your heels.”’ 


it you know—any woman 
lows—that saving steps is not 
ways a matter of head work. It 
pends upon the kitchen you have 
work in. 


You can't save steps if you have 
‘make a trip into a pantry 10 or 
feet away every time you need 
lid or pan. 


You can’t save aching muscles if 
yu have to stretch or climb to get 
e dish you want from a too-high 


ipboard shelf. 


You can’t really save work un- 
ss you have equipment that saves 
ork. 

Cupboards, pantries, tables, 
lelves—these are necessities in 
le average kitchen for adequate 
Orage space— 


SUT where do you work? 


Domestic science authorities 
mg ago found that the only way 
) work efficiently and save time 
ad strength is to have areal working 
nter in your kitchen. A Hoosier! 


“Everything to work with, 
ght where you want to work!” 
. is this combination service— 
loosier working space, Hoosier 
rorking accessories, Hoosier stor- 
ge space—that cupboard, pantry, 
ible, shelves alone, cannot pos- 
bly provide. 


Can you realize that the lovely 
ew Hoosier model shown here 
vill actually save 1,000 steps a 
ay in the preparation of three 
reals? This is the exact saving 

prominent domestic science 
uthority made by actual test! 
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real working center ? 


This is the newest Hoosier model—a working center of unequalled 
capacity. It has a wonderful uncluttered work table full four feet 
wide. Will’hold s5 lbs. of flour. You can have it in your kitchen 
now, at only little more than half the former price of this size cabinet 


HOOSIER 


500 0.20.00) Kh 11CHEN:S 


A Hoosier brings more than sci- 
entific efficiency to your kitchen. 
It brings new beauty—soft, restful 
beauty. Hoosier color schemes are 
lovely, in two-tone grey, silver oak 
and white, with gay decorations. 


Are you trying to worry along 
with built-in cupboards and 
shelves; with a distant pantry? 
You can never make these take 
the place of a real working center! 


New Hooszer values 
—unprecedented prices! 


You can have Hoosier efficiency in 
your kitchen without extrava- 
gance. The beautiful new model 
shown here is now obtainable at 
just a little more than half the 
usual price for this extra large size. 
Hoosier prices range from $37.25 
—values you can never approach 
in built-in cupboards! 

The Hoosier store in your town 
has all the newest models to show 
you. See them there. If you are 
building or remodeling, ask your 
architect about installing a Hoosier 
Cabinet and Units as a permanent 
part of your kitchen equipment. 


The Hoosier Easy Payment Plan 
applies to any model—just a small 
down payment; the rest on easy 
terms. 


FREE! TO WOMEN WHO 
WANT BETTER KITCHENS 


a eae 
planning, furnishing and decoration. aes 
You can apply the information it contains 
to your kitchen and enjoy new conven- 
tence and beauty. Send for it—it's free. 


The et pas Manufacturing Co. . 
826 Sydney Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address: Louis Matthews, 
Hoosier Store, 
3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet:““Your Kitchen and You”’. 


© 1926, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


i. 
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Touring Car $795, Special Touring Car $845, 
Sport Touring Car $880—f. o. b. Detroit. 
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An. open book to the Expert - 
And revealed to the ae 
in terms of Service = -. - 


The basic sources of motor car value 
are not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may look 
_ more substantial than it really is. 


But experts know. And Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car, subjected to 
their sharp scrutiny, has received 
the unqualified endorsement it so 
richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, 
will tell you that Dodge Brothers 
starter and electrical equipment 
throughout are exceptionally effi- 
cient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact 
that in no other car built is so high 
a percentage of costly chrome vana- 
dium steel employed. 


Tanners will tell you that Dodge 
Brothers, for their leather upholstery, 
will accept only a distinctly superior 
grade of stock. 


Upholsterers concede that you will 
rarely find mohair velvet of equal 
quality and taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to 
Dodge Brothers one-piece chrome 
vanadium front axle—a valuable and 
exclusive feature; to the bearings— 
bigger and better than strict necessity 


requires; to the spring leaves and ~ 


spring clips—-chrome vanadium, 
every one; to the motor, connecting 
rods, crankshaft, transmission, uni- 
versal joint, drive shaft, differential, 
rear axle shaft—all made chiefly of 
chrome vanadium; and to number- 
less other examples of high engineer- 
ing standards long ago established 
and strictly maintained today. 


Sources of long life and depend- 
ability that reveal themselves to the 
owner in terms of upkeep dollars 
saved and faithful service over a 
period of years. 
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DonGce BROTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Donvsce BrRotHEeERS (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dooce BrRoTHERS 
MOTOR B CARS 


Be sure it is a Frigidaire 


There is only one electric refrigerator named 
Frigidaire. It is a product of General Motors, 
made only by Delco-Light Company, the world’s 
largest builder of electric refrigerators. It is serv- 
ing more than 200,000 satisfied users today. Ask 
for Frigidaire by name—look for the Frigidaire 
nameplate—be sure it is Frigidaire. 


Metal Cabinet Frigidaires 


If you want to equip your home with a complete 
new refrigerator, you will find exactly what you 
want in one of the new low-priced metal cabinet 
Frigidaires. They are the finest refrigerators built 
—finished in lustrous white Duco, trimmed with 
bright metal and lined with seamless porcelain 
enamel. They are sold on the General Motors 
payment plan. 


. 
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Make your Ice Boss 


a yp gidaire 


T surprisingly small expense you can con- 
vert your present ice-box into a genuine 
Frigidaire. The Frigidaire frost coil will 

be placed in the compartment which now holds 
ice; the quiet and dependable Frigidaire compressor 
will be installed in the basement or other con- 
venient location; a single electrical connection will 
be made—and you will begin to enjoy immediately 
all the advantages of Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 


This modern ice man” 
calls once ~with Frigidaire ~ 
and the ice stays always 


You will be through forever with the possible 
uncertainty and annoyance of outside ice supply. 
All foods will be kept colder, better, longer. You 


~be sure 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, H 
Dept. B-195, Dayton, Ohio I th 
Please send me a copy of the Frigidaire Catalog. ! | a 
] FD 
Name a 
Address = 
| 
Cty on rrr nn cn etn err SEE cen | The World’s Largest 


PRODUCT 


will have plenty of ice—sparkling cubes, frozen 
from your own pure drinking water. And you 
will be able to serve many new and delicious frozen 
desserts, made for you by Frigidaire. 


Ask your friends and neighbors about Frigidaire. 
Let them tell you how their own experience has con- 
vinced them of Frigidaire’s dependability and econ- 
omy. Then visit the nearest Frigidaire sales office 
and find out how little Frigidaire will cost completely 
installed in your home, and how easily you can pay 
for it with the General Motors plan of deferred 
payments. Write for the Frigidaire Catalog today. 


0) GENERAL MOTORS 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. B-195, DAYTON, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

ou do anything to give away the trick, I 
ill knock your—invective—block off.” 
_As my conscience would not permit me 
) get my former employer in wrong by 
stting the league know what he had said, I 
ierely smiled the same as if it was a com- 
jiment, while Chris came up with the ham- 
jer and nails. 

“The gentleman has examined the box,”’ 
mnounced Mr. Sleason to the audience; 
‘and I wish to say I am prepared, as 
jtherto stated, to forfeit one hundred dol- 
irs to him if he succeeds in nailing me up 
» that I do not escape within the first 
hirty seconds. And I will further forfeit 
ne hundred dollars for any minute or frac- 
ion of minute thereafter in which I do not 
scape. And now,” he said after slipping 
ae an invective whisper, ‘‘I am going to 
sk you, my friend, to kindly be so kind as 
onailmeup. As soon as the last nail has 
‘een driven in, my assistant here will time 
ae with the watch now in his hand.” Here 
le pointed to Chris, and with a last low in- 
fective climbed into the box. 

I passed a kindly smile to Allie, who sat 
iy the organ apparently not knowing what 
o make of things, and then turned to my 
york. Inside you could hear Mr. Sleason 
‘etting out of his dress suit in an invective 
aanner. 

The nailing up went on as usual, except 
or whispered invectives which interspersed 
he remarks issuing from the air holes in the 
OX. 

“Kindly be so kind as to drive those nails 
n good and solid—invective—invective—in- 
ective—another nail, please. I want to be 
ailed up tight. Wait till I get out of this— 
nvective—box. I am going to ask your in- 
lulgence to clinch over those nails so they 
an’t be pulled out. You will have to go to 
—invective—beauty parlor when I get 
hrough with you. Are the nails all in?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Sleason,”’ I replied in a polite 
roice. 

“Time!’’ he yelled. 

At this moment a very remarkable thing 
jappened. 

Tn the back of the packing box a little 
loor opened, and just as Chris fixed the 
ereen in front, all of Mr. Sleason’s dress 
uit, including the pants, rolled out of the 
ox and onto the stage. 

With one sweep of his hand, and I had 
ever before seen him move so quick nor 
vith such a beautiful smile on his face, 
Jhris dove down into the right-hand pocket 


\dministration that Germany was bound 
0 resume unrestricted operation of sub- 
narines at her own convenience. 

This story was a bombshell in the cam- 
aign. If it had been allowed to flourish, it 
night well have sufficed to scotch Mr. Wil- 
on’s slender chances of reélection. As it 
iappened, I saw Colonel House the morn- 
ng it appeared. He seemed very much 
yorried over it, and I suggested that the 
mly way to handle the situation was to 
ave Gerard issue a denial. 

“T guess you are right,’’ House assented. 
‘Our entire effort has been to persuade 
rermany to keep peace with us. This story 
vill only serve to inflame anti-German 
pinion and make it so much harder for us 
0 stay out of the war—and it may play 
nto the hands of Tirpitz’s crowd. I’ll tell 
‘ou what to do. You find Gerard and tell 
im I said to deny the story.” 

“T never saw Gerard in my life,’’ I said. 
‘Why should he believe me?” 

“Tell him to call my private telephone 
lumber and I’ll confirm you.” 

I finally found Gerard in his law office 
hat afternoon, and the denial was duly 
ublished—on House’s authority alone. 
The President, the State Department and 
he Democratic National Committee had 
\othing to say about it, which serves to 
llustrate the degree of the Texan’s influ- 
nce in national affairs. 
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of the pants and pulled out Mr. Sleason’s 
roll. 

| And here, in order to avoid confusion for 
my readers I had better explain how this 
happened. After thinking the matter over 
carefully I had concluded it hurt my con- 
science to have Mr. Sleason always saying 
he could escape from any packing box what- 
ever, when in reality he could not escape 
from anything except the box which Chris 
had made and which had a trick panel. 
Therefore Chris and I had built another 
packing box which from the exterior looked 
exactly like the one ordinarily used by Mr. 
S. Inside, however, there were two points of 
difference. First, the hiding place where 
the dress suit was to be concealed opened on 
the outside as well as within. Second, aside 
from this little slit, the box did not open 
anywhere else at all. And it was this new 
box which had been substituted for the old 
one, and in which Mr. Sleason was now 
securely nailed up. : 

“Well,” I remarked in a loud voice, “I 
see Mr. Sleason has put up the money with 
his assistant. Now if he does not get out of 
the box in thirty seconds I am to have a 
hundred dollars, and a hundred dollars for 
every minute after that.” 

Chris was smiling to such an extent that 
I had to punch him in the ribs before he 
would say, ‘‘Ya, ay tank so.” 

But if Chris was not very conversation- 
ous, Mr. Sleason was talking enough for 
two. 

Though having been brought up on a 
farm where the harvesters came, and after- 
ward working in a garage, and then going 
on the stage, Mr. Sleason whispered at this 
point. And though I could not find it in 
my conscience to blame him, I hoped for 
his own sake nobody heard what he said ex- 
cept Chris and myself. 

““Twenty seconds have passed, Mr. Slea- 
son,’’ I said in a kindly voice, after looking 
at the watch held by Chris. And then, 
feeling that Mr. Sleason might get in wrong 
with Chairman Leverett if his remark 
passed the footlights, I said to Allie, ‘‘Why 
not play something?” I also thought music 
might soothe Mr. Sleason. 

With a smile upon her face Allie started 
the roller organ on the familiar tune: 


In my prison cell I sit, 
Thinking, mother dear, of you —— 


“Tt is thirty seconds, Mr. Sleason,’’ I an- 
nounced, while Chris, with a smile like that 
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on a camel, peeled five twenty-dollar notes 
off Mr. Sleason’s roll and handed them 
to me. 

A cry came from the box the same as 
from a wounded animal; but, as I knew 
Mr. Sleason was not wounded, I could only 
conclude that probably his conscience was 
hurting him. As, however, I could do noth- 
ing to help in this matter, and as I was 
afraid he might say something he would be 
sorry to have overheard, I was glad when 
the audience took up the chorus of the song 
and began to sing in unison: 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching ; 
Cheer up, comrades, they will come. 


It was lucky they began to sing at this 
point, as Mr. Sleason had now stopped 
whispering and was saying what he thought 
out loud. Muck of his conversation was 
directed at myself, but I could not bear any 
hard feelings toward Mr. Sleason on this 
account, because he was in a very unpleas- 
ant position and my conscience would not 
allow me to judge him too harshly. 

“One minute more!’”’ Chris yelled, and 
with that peeled off ten ten-dollar notes, 
which I placed in my pocket. 

““Mr. Sleason,”’ I said in a friendly voice, 
though I doubt if the audience heard it, be- 
cause they had broken into applause, with 
many of them giving me the Chautauqua 
salute, while others went on with the song. 
“Mr. Sleason, I would kindly ask you to 
kindly be so kind and indulgent as to get 
out of this box as quickly as possible, be- 
cause staying where you are is costing you 
exactly a hundred dollars a minute.” 

Mr. Sleason’s reply was fortunately 
drowned out by the crowd, which seemed 
very light-hearted and glad because one of 
their number was cleaning up. Many, in- 
deed, were roaring with laughter. But I 
could not join in their laughter on account 
of my conscience, as I knew just how Mr. 
Sleason must be feeling. 

“Thirty seconds of the second minute 
have gone, Mr. Sleason,”’ I announced. 

The box bulged again and I could only 
be too glad that Chris had insisted on put- 
ting in a lot of angle irons and catches and 
so on. Otherwise Mr. Sleason might have 
burst his way out and offended the Anti- 
profanity League by his language. 

‘‘Forty-five seconds, Mr. Sleason.” 

“Another minute,’ yelled Chris and 
counted me out eighteen five-dollar notes 
and five two-dollar bills. 


(Continued from Page 25) 


That influence, however, was dependent 
wholly on friendship. Collecting friend- 
ships, you might say, is House’s hobby. He 
never had any other string on Wilson than 
friendship, and that was at once the 
strength and the weakness of his peculiar 
position in the Wilson Administration. So 
long as he and the President remained 
friends he needed no title or commission. 
He was genuinely more powerful by the 
very reason of his possessing no tie save 
friendship. Not only the President but 
other leaders were glad to work with him, 
even to delegate their powers to him, be- 
cause he never claimed any credit for what 
he achieved. All he worked for was the 
satisfaction of gaining results. But when 
he ceased to enjoy the friendship of the 
President he ceased to have any political 
power—that is, any extra-official political 
power. His brains, his ability, his anxiety 
to serve—all went for nothing. He must 
content himself with advising, without the 
power of compelling compliance. 

This brings up the question frequently 
asked as to his motive in seeking political 
power without the responsibility of office. 
The answer is sufficiently simple. Born 
with the instinct of the politician, House 
was a sufficiently keen self-analyst to per- 
ceive that his lack of physical strength and 
aggressive personality would be fatal to his 
success as a vote getter. His were the 


talents of the study, not the Chautauqua 
platform; and he set himself to develop the 
use of these talents so that he might enjoy 
the exercise of the power he very humanly 
craved in the only way possible to him!— 
that is, through other men’s prosecution of 
his ideas. He was materially assisted in 
realizing his ambition by the fact that his 
father, a Texas pioneer cotton grower and 
banker, left him an income of about twenty- 
five thousand dollars, which saved him 
from worrying over the routine difficulties 
of existence. He had no need of selfish 
interests and his time was his own. 

The novelty of his position and the re- 
grettable mystery which cloaked his earlier 
years of authority were responsible for 
some very vague and ugly stories put out 
about him, notably after the so-called peace 
leak in Wall Street. They affected him 
more than the insinuations and contemptu- 
ous references bred of partisan strife, and a 
year or so later, when he was discussing 
with me the material for a biography I sub- 
sequently wrote, he volunteered to show 
me his investment schedules. I had some 
difficulty convincing him that I didn’t want 
to probe his personal affairs. 

“After Wilson was elected I sold out 
everything I owned that could have been 
helped by government action,” he said. “‘I 
cleaned out everything, whether it was con- 
venient to or not.” 
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“How much is there left, Chris?” I 
asked. 

A rapid survey showed that the roll was 
now reduced to seven one-dollar bills. As 
eight seconds had already passed Chris 
wanted to turn these over to me. 

“No, Chris,’ I said firmly, making my- 
self heard above the shouts and applause, 
“my conscience will not let me accept 
those last seven dollars, even though they 
are rightfully my due. Put them back in 
his pants. Mr. Sleason, I refuse to accept 
any more of your hardly earned money, and 
you can now take your own time about 
getting out of that box.” 

At this point Allie stopped playing the 
organ and a silence fell which was not even 
broken by Mr. Sleason, as he was entirely 
occupied with his efforts to leave the box. 
Rising from his chair, President Leverett 
shouted: ‘“‘ Young man, perhaps the per- 
former has fainted! Find out!” 

As my conscience would not allow me to 
pass over this benevolent appeal, I knocked 
down the screen and asked in a distinct 
voice, “‘Mr. Sleason, have you fainted?” 

The box stopped bulging and Mr. Sleason 
answered. I am not going to try to detail 
this answer. I will merely say that even 
Chris put his hands over his ears. As for 
the Antiprofanity League, after listening 
about five seconds they begun to get red or 
pale, according to their temperaments, and 
started for the door. And the last sight I 
got of Chairman Leverett he had a fire 
bucket in each hand and was yelling, ‘“‘ Get 
the police—get the police.’ And when I 
heard that I was glad that my conscience 
had made me leave those seven one-dollar 
bills to help Mr. Sleason pay his fine. And 
I hoped somebody would be able to tell the 
judge that Mr. Sleason, when released, had 
waved the American flag as usual; for I 
felt that this would help Mr. Sleason’s case. 

“Where are we going?” asked Allie, 
when I had got her and Chris into the wait- 
ing automobile and had explained what had 
happened. 

“We are going to the railroad station,” I 
said, ‘‘and then we are going to a town in 
Iowa where I can get a job running a ga- 
rage. With my conscience the way it is now, 
there ought to be good money in running a 
conscientious garage.” 

“Wang onto that conscience of yours,” 
said Allie. “‘It is probably the most won- 
derful conscience ever in captivity.” 

And Chris said ‘‘Ya’’; and then added, 
“Ay tank so.” 


I mention this disagreeable subject for 
the reason that, like all seandalmongery, it 
struggles back to life as fast as it is killed— 
which is perhaps a good excuse to ignore it. 
However, the bare truth is that House’s as- 
sociation with Wilson, and the work he did 
for the Administration, crippled him finan- 
cially. He was obliged to live beyond his 
means in order to keep up with the demands 
upon him. Some of his undertakings, such 
as his trip abroad in the spring and summer 
of 1914, when he proposed to the Kaiser an 
international assembly to adjust differences 
and curtail armaments, were paid for out of 
his own pocket. The most he ever received 
from the Government was the salary of a 
minister plenipotentiary on special mission 
with usual travel allowances, for strictly 
limited periods of service abroad. 

He has always entertained a very high 
sense of personal responsibility, all the 
higher because he appreciates that his free- 
dom from direct accountability for the bulk 
of his labors conferred on him an unusually 
severe moral obligation not to abuse the 
powers which fell to him. This feeling dic- 
tated the extreme frankness of the papers 
he recently published from his files. He 
considered that the public had a right to 
judge of his motives and conduct without 
being hindered by the reservés of confi- 
dence usually maintained by statesmen in 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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M. aybe you Te the exception— 


HO can tell? Perhaps you are 

the exception to the rule that 
applies to human beings in general. 
Maybe this suggestion does not concern 
you at all. If so, you should turn over 
these pages and read something else. 


But if you are like most people, you 
probably share the very human quality 
of neglecting or putting off many of the 
little things in life that should not be 
neglected. 


Most of us are that way: call it careless, 
if you like, or just lazy. 


Take that very important little business 
of tooth brushing, for example—how 
many of us neglect this most important 
daily job! 


Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decdy. 
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paste efficient even in the hands of lazy 
people—and in tooth brushing, at least, 
the word lazy applies to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P.S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO.” 
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HERE you see this sign, 

you will find a dealer who 
has won public confidence and 
public patronage—who renders 
good service after the sale is made 
—whose ability and integrity in- 
dicate that he is in business tostay. 


There is an RCA Authorized 
Dealer right in your neighbor- 


NEW YORK 


word you can trust and whose 
willing service you can count on. 


Buy with confidence where you see 
the RCA Authorized Dealer sign. 
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Sdentifying dealers chosen by the public 


hood. He is identified’ by this 
sign, which is his as long as he 
maintains RCA standards. You 
need go no farther to be sure you 
are buying from a man whose 
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their memoirs. The consequence was an 
abandonment of reticence flatly contradic- 
tory to his character, which caused him a 
deal of mental anguish—for House is 
amazingly thin-skinned for a man who has 
sampled the exigencies of public life. 

Another story which his supporters have 
circulated is that he did not seek offices for 
his friends. This is ridiculous. Whatever 
his shortcomings may be, Colonel House is 
quite human; and being human, he prefers 
to work with those he knows, and equally 

finds pleasure in helping friends to what 
they desire. Throughout the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, so long as he remained in 
power, he pushed his friends ahead at every 
opportunity. But he never recommended a 
friend for office unless he was convinced the 
friend was fitted for the work involved. 

This trait of using friends was all the 

‘more pronounced in him because he was 
oddly distrustful of the professional politi- 
‘eian as a type. He never had any use for 
the regulation products of the machine, 
with stray exceptions in the cases of men 
like Burleson, with whom he became inti- 
mate in the course of years. 

“The professional politician is selfish,” 
he said once. ‘‘He has to be. Politics are 
his business, not his avocation.”’ 

“But they are necessary evils,’ I sug- 
gested. 


Disciplining Big Children 


“Yes, necessary evils,’’ he repeated—it is 
a trait of his to repeat a phrase that catches 
his mood. ‘‘We have to use them. The 
main thing is to use them so as to keep them 
from doing any more harm than can be 
helped.’’ 
_ He holds equally unorthodox ideas on 
the question of nonpartisan interest in 
‘politics. 
“Personally, I am a partisan Democrat,”’ 
he said. “I can’t find it in me to be any- 
thing else. But I am bound to admit that 
| the independents are the country’s balance 
wheel. We’d be in a bad way without you 
fellows who are always ready to check the 
party that abuses its privileges.” 
_ He was always looking ahead to spy out 
ways to advance a friend who seemed 
worthy of it. There was the case of Frank 
Polk, whose ability as counselor of the 
State Department, and later as Under- 
‘secretary of State, impressed House very 
favorably. When he was looking for a na- 
tional chairman for the Democratic cam- 
paign in 1916—a campaign which House 
ran direct from his study in East Fifty- 
‘third Street—he thought of Polk first, a 
Northerner of distinguished Southern an- 
-eestry. Moreover, he saw in the opportu- 
nity for Polk a natural stepping-stone to the 
presidential nomination in 1920. 
“Steer the party successfully through a 
national campaign,” he advised Polk. 
“Then run for governor or senator in your 
Own state, and the nomination will be 
yours.” 

~ But Polk is something like House. He 
wasn’t interested in an overstrenuous pub- 
lie career and declined the chance. Perhaps 
he was wise; John W. Davis, who after- 
‘ward became his law partner, had the 
‘nomination in 1924—with results every- 
‘body knows. But then the Democratic 
‘Party was in very different shape from 
what it had been in 1916. 
Similarly, in January, 1919, House sug- 
gested to me that it would be interesting to 
toss up a trial balloon to see how the coun- 
try responded to Hoover as a possibility for 
the Democratic nomination next year. We 
tried it, with consequences most flattering 
to Hoover, but he subsequently upset the 
| apple cart by deciding that he was a Repub- 
‘liean. 

_ For Wilson, Colonel House had an affec- 
tion which never flagged, which persists to 
this day; yet it was never an affection 
Which blinked his friend’s blind spots. 
They disagreed again and again, but for 
ears House was able to avoid any offense 
to the President’s dignity without sacrifice 
of his own self-respect—very likely because, 
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like Wilson, he seldom terminated an argu- 
ment with a flat dissent. Don’t mistake 
me, the colonel will not dodge a decision 
if one is demanded; he canbe as blunt 
as a garage man, although he makes it a 
rule not to quarrel. I am reminded that 
one of the richest men in America complained 
that House was always busy when he tele- 
phoned. 

“T haven’t been able to talk to the 
colonel,’ he said. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
Is he sore?” 

When this conversation was repeated to 
House, he smiled, with a gleam of derision 
in his eyes—very remarkable eyes they are, 
his outstanding feature, intensely luminous. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. ‘‘I’ve had to dis- 
cipline our friend. He has been mentioning 
my name too loosely. He didn’t mean any 
harm, probably; but he ought to know 
better.” 

“He feels hurt,’ I warned. 

“T meant him to,” the colonel rejoined 
grimly. ‘I guess we can lift the ban 
though.” 

Afterward I watched him employ the 
same tactics on several occasions. They 
seemed to work. 

“T don’t believe in finding fault,’’ he used 
tosay. “A word spoken in anger cannot be 
recalled. You never can tell what effect it 
will have. So I make it a rule, when I am 
displeased, to confine myself to a lack of 
cordiality.”’ 

So far as I know, House passed through 
the eight tumultuous years of the Wilson 
Administration without a single quarrel. 
The rupture with the President never re- 
motely approached the grounds of a quarrel, 
and whatever other misunderstandings he 
had were invariably steered clear of per- 
sonal disputes or recriminations. Even 
that stormy petrel of politics, William F. 
McCombs was never able to quarrel with 
House. Indeed, this faculty of the Texan’s, 
this rigid refusal to yield to open resent- 
ment, is as integral a part of his character 
as his unique gift for forming and maintain- 
ing friendships. The two interlock. They 
are the secret of his continued success in 
procuring legislation, party harmony and 
international codperation. 

““The touchstones of political suecess are 
coéperation and organization,” he liked to 
say. ‘‘But to secure codperation you have 
got to stop surplus talk. In all my work 
abroad, on the Supreme War Council and 
at the Peace Conference, my effort was di- 
rected along these lines. First, break up 
your unwieldy body into compact subcom- 
mittees, each with delegated tasks; then 
agree to curtail oratory; then arrange to 
interchange the results of the subcommit- 
tees’ work through one central head or 
clearing house. It always works when it is 
fairly tried.” 


A Master of Compromise 


It works particularly well when someone 
like House is nursing conflicting personali- 
ties along, watchful to compromise antag- 
onistic views, quick to soft-pedal trouble- 
some questions. He is probably the most 
successful practitioner of the arts of com- 
promise in our time. Allowed enough lee- 
way, he could bring the majority of oppos- 
ing groups to a common basis of settlement. 

Many persons claim that he is deficient 
in pugnacity and determination. ‘‘Why, 
the man hasn’t any chin!’’ But behind 
that apology for a chin, if you look closely, 
you will note a very square jaw; and in the 
high cheek bones, the steady, glowing eyes, 
the broad, well-curved brow, there is prom- 
ise of will power linked with speculative 
intelligence. On the other hand, it is true 
that House is not pugnacious. A practical 
idealist, he believes in securing as much of 
the pudding as possible, notwithstanding 
the choicest bits are inaccessible. For ex- 
ample, a treaty of Versailles with reserva- 
tions was worth more to him than a scrapped 
treaty, thereby rendered practically un- 
workable for all concerned. 

It isn’t generally known that during the 
treaty fight House did all that he could, 
short of laying himself open to a charge of 
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disloyalty to the Administration, to further 
the cause of a compromise on reservations. 
He was in constant communication with 
Senator Hitchcock, minority leader of the 
Foreign Relations Committee; he was 
likewise in touch with several of the Re- 
publican mild reservationists. Mainly at 
his suggestion, the British cabinet sent 
Lord Grey of Fallodon to Washington as 
temporary ambassador, in the hope that 
the former Foreign Secretary’s statesman- 
ship, impartial honesty and political candor 
could influence Wilson to the point of yield- 
ing somewhat on reservations. But Mr. 
Wilson never recovered sufficiently to re- 
ceive Lord Grey, a fact somewhat strange 
in itself; and after some months of weary 
waiting in Washington, during which he 
conferred with House and other Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders, Grey re- 
turned home, sadly disgusted—with his 
lost eyesight recovered, however, thanks 
to American oculists. 

Himself a realist, concerned with the ac- 
complishment of the practical, House was 
unable to see why the President should carp 
over reservations to the League Covenant 
when the treaty at best was a makeshift 
document, compounded of hate and fear as 
well as idealism. His one aim was to get 
the world back to work on as nearly as 
possible a normal footing. 


Wilson’s Two Big Mistakes 


‘‘No man could have negotiated a per- 
fect treaty in Paris in 1919,’’ he declared. 
“Hispecially in the atmosphere of haste and 
uncertainty which prevailed. The main 
thing was to start the wheels turning again. 
Other people might have improved on our 
work in some ways, but I venture to believe 
they would have made some mistakes we 
didn’t make.” 

“Do you think the treaty violates the 
Fourteen Points?” I asked him another 
time. We were walking, and he must have 
tramped a block before he answered. 

“Tt doesn’t track them very close,’’ he 
said at last, with something like a sigh. 

He is very loath to criticize Wilson, and 
when he does he is careful to point out a 
possible explanation of the President’s 
course of conduct, as in his amendment to 
the remark quoted above: 

“But then it is very easy for us, looking 
back, to see where things could have been 
bettered. They attacked him most at 
home here on the Shantung business—and 
the Japanese have faithfully observed their 
commitments under the treaty. He was 
entirely right in his stand toward Italy; and 
if the League of Nations functions as it 
should—as it would if we were a member— 
the Saar question will be settled fairly. 
You’ve got to remember that in framing 
the treaty and the League Covenant we 
always had in mind the participation of the 
United States in continued efforts to im- 
prove international relations. France’s at- 
titude would have been very different in 
the years following the war if she had se- 
cured her defensive treaty with us and we 
had sat at the League’s council table.” 

The strongest criticism I ever heard him 
make of the President dealt with the com- 
position of the Peace Commission. 

“The President made two big mistakes,” 
he said. ‘‘One was when he called for the 
election of a Democratic Congress in the 
fall of 1918; the other was in ignoring the 
Senate, and especially, the active Repub- 
licans, in nominating his commission. You 
know, the great ambition of Lodge’s life 
was to have a share in an international 
congress like that. It was personal resent- 
ment at being ignored, as much as anything, 
that made Lodge so bitter; and all the 
Senate on the Republican side felt pretty 
much the same.”’ 

““Some on the Democratic side too,’ I 
commented. 

““Yes, some on the Democratic side,’ he 
agreed. ‘“‘I wish I could have been over 
here, but I had to go abroad in the fall to 
organize the Supreme War Council, and 
get machinery started for the Peace Con- 
ference. If I had been over here I would 
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bt. 
—and 
Mennen costs ony 
¥ cent a shave 


All my life I’ve found that the best 
usually turns out actually to be the 
cheapest. I mean that literally— 
in the dollars and cents meaning 
of the word. 

Take Mennen Shaving Cream. 
Aside from any other arguments, a 
Mennen shave costs you only of a 
cent. At the rate of % inch per shave 
—which is plenty when you use 
Mennen—you get five months’ 
supply of daily, full-size, satisfac- 
tory latherings out of the big 50- 
cent tube. That is, unless ‘‘you and 
yours”’ use it for shampooing, as 
thousands do. 

““How come?” you say. “‘I can’t 
make any other kind I’ve tried last 
for five months.” 

The answer is right in Dermu- 
tation—the Mennen process of 
absolute beard-softening. 

I can’t give you the scientific 
formula for this famous process, 
because it’s a secret. But I can 
tell you that it’s such a remarkable 
concentration of pure, downright 
beard-softening qualities that just 
a very little bit on your brush 
gives you the most wonderful, 
firm lather you ever built. 

Use all the water you can—hot 
or cold, hard or soft—that little 
sliver of cream will hold plenty. 
Lathers up into a big, mountainous 
bank which positively won’t dry 
on your face and which reduces 
the stiffest, wiriest whiskers to 
abject surrender in just about 
record time. 

The other economies just fol- 
low naturally. For instance, your 
razor blades last longer—they 
only have to work half as hard. 
You save at least five minutes in 
time over an ordinary shave. You 
save your skin, keeping it clean 
and clear. And the invariable 
cheerful disposition that accom- 
panies the Mennen shave is an 
economy priceless beyond words. 

Try Mennen Shaving Cream 


and check up off 
(Mennen Salesman) 


on yourself. 

And while you’re about it, tell the druggist to 
slip you a 50-cent tube of Mennen Skin Balm. 
A rare after-shaving treat—cooling, refresh- 
ing, astringent, antiseptic. Absorbed in half a 
minute. Heals up little cuts and scratches. 
Tones up the skin. And Talcum for Men—25 
cents for a big tin. Tinted to match your skin— 
doesn’t show. A little flick over the shaved 
area absorbs moisture—protects against the 
weather—gives you a well-groomed appearance. 
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T’S all very well to have hosiery 
protected at toe and heel—but what 
of instep and leg? When a hole appears 
above the shoe-top, the world knows it! 


Bi-Spinning, an amazing new process, 
by doubly strengthening every thread, 
invisibly reinforces “Trufab hosiery all 
over — producing longer wear, greater 
beauty. 


Men who see them, buy them—and wear 
them many months beyond their expec- 
tations. Inthe newest colors and patterns 
of the season—smart, trim, colorfast 
—and fully guaranteed, Bi-Spun Trufab 
socks are an unusual value at prices 
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have tried to get him to appoint one or two 
commissioners from the Senate. But he 
had a very low opinion of the Senate. A 
mistake. It’s always easiest to manage any 
legislative body by ‘conciliation. I’ve 
sometimes thought that he might have 
saved himself much of his trouble by merely 
reporting at intervals to the Senate during 
the conference—eyen if he had persisted in 
denying them representation on the com- 
mission. But we’re looking back now, and 
nobody could have foreseen what hap- 
pened.” 

Of course it is only fair to explain that in 
quoting Colonel House’s views I am quot- 
ing the opinions of an advocate of the 
principle of compromise. Wilson was not a 
believer in compromising what he consid- 
ered essential to our intercourse with other 
nations on honorableterms. It was more or 
less on this difference in their conceptions 
of statecraft that the two great friends 
finally split. 


Al Modern Prophet 


“After I got to know the President,” 
House told me, ‘‘I learned the best way to 
convert him to an idea was to plant it in his 
mind casually, but so as to interest him in 
it—so as to get him thinking about it on his 
own account. The first time this worked it 
was an accident. I had been visiting him at 
the White House, and urged a policy on 
him which he appeared to disapprove. But 
several days later, at the dinner table, I was 
amazed to hear him trot out my sugges- 
tion as his own. That was a trait of his, not 
only with me but with all his advisers. He 
was entirely honest about it. A great many 
people talked to him, innumerable plans 
were outlined by them. Those ideas that 
stuck in his mind soon would appear to 
have been original with himself; and if, 
after he had pondered them, they seemed 
worth while, he would proceed to adopt 
them as his own.” 

One of the few times House went to the 
extreme of a forthright dissension with the 
President was when Wilson attempted to 
decline an invitation from President Poin- 
caré of France to a state dinner in his honor 
the evening of his final departure from 
Paris. 

It is significant of the growing coldness 
between them that the news of the Presi- 
dent’s refusal reached House, not from Wil- 
son himself, but from Ambassador Jusse- 
rand, who was then in Paris, and who came 
to the Crillon in a state of considerable 
excitement, at the behest of the French 
Foreign Office. 

To the French, not unnaturally, the 
President’s action seemed tantamount to 
anational insult, and the group of diplo- 
mats friendly to the United States—Jus- 
serand, the Cambons, Tardieu—were loath 
to believe that he appreciated what he 
was doing in thus giving vent to his per- 
sonal dislike of Poincaré, which had become 
increasingly marked during the concluding 
months of the Peace Conference. 

House pacified Jusserand and telephoned 
the President’s residence. Wilson was re- 
ported out. House left word that he had 
called, waited several hours to make certain 
the President must have returned, and then 
telephoned a second time. He was still 
unable to connect with the President, but 
was put through to Admiral Grayson, who 
interrupted his recital of the incident with 
the advice: ‘“‘You’d better lay off that 
business, colonel.” 

Knowing Wilson, House understood 
that he must have expressed himself 
strongly to his entourage, and therefore 
decided there was every reason to force the 
issue. So he proceeded deliberately to run 
the President down, despite a very ap- 
parent reluctance to meet him. 

“T haven’t time,’’ was Wilson’s first 
answer. ‘‘ My train leaves at midnight and 
I’ve got a lot to do.” 

“You had time for a farewell dinner the 
night you left last winter,’ urged House. 
“You needn’t stay late. It is only that you 
should show yourself and say something 
appropriate.” 
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“T couldn’t sit beside that fellow Poin- 
earé,” growled Wilson. “If I did I’d 
choke.” 

“But Poincaré stands for France,’ re- 
monstrated House. “‘You can’t do this, 
governor. It’s France, not Poincaré, you’d 
hurt.” 

“‘T couldn’t swallow a mouthful of food 
sitting beside Poincaré,” reiterated Wilson. 
“Tt would make me choke, [ tell you.” 

Nothing that House could say would stir 
him that evening, but the wily Texan 
promptly turned to Mrs. Wilson, painted 
for her in direful colors the results of her 
husband’s discourtesy, and so enlisted her 
aid that she swung the President to a sulky 
agreement to rescind his refusal of the invi- 
tation. And some people try to tell you 
that Woodrow Wilson was a cold-blooded, 
gray scholar, too anemic for anything 
more violent than feminine petulance 
toward those he disliked! 

Really, the most interesting aspect of 
this anecdote, though, is its demonstration 
of House’s adroitness in securing his ends 
by indirect influence. It was the thoughts 
he instilled in Mrs. Wilson’s mind, not his 
actual impress on the President’s, that 
turned the trick. 

Another remarkable trait of his is an un- 
canny ability to gauge the immediate fu- 
ture. I remember calling upon him the 
morning after the big German drive started 
in March, 1918. I had come straight from 
the downtown and midtown districts, from 
talking with business men and brokers who 
were chewing their nails in despair, from a 
publisher who was apparently considering 
canceling his whole spring list. It certainly 
looked that morning as if the western front 
was in process of dissolution. But House 
was calm, matter of fact, detached. 

“Tt’s a bad break,” he admitted coolly; 
“but it means that the end is in view, one 
way or the other.” 

“The end of the war?” I exclaimed— 
people were still talking of years of war. 

He nodded. ‘‘Yes, anything as big as 
this seems to be means that the Germans 
are playing for a quick decision. If they 
get it, if they break the western front, we 
will be beaten. There isn’t any doubt of 
that. But if we hold—I don’t care how 
deep they drive—we will beat them very 
soon.” 

“Can the Allies hold?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. ‘It’s too 
early to say.”” And he added a favorite 
phrase of his: ‘‘That’s between us and the 
angels.” 

Before the first of June he was quietly 
predicting the end of hostilities in the fall. 

He sized up the political situation with 
equal accuracy in the early fall of 1916, 
when he was conducting Wilson’s campaign 
for reélection. 


The Office Makes the Man 


“T think we have just a shade the better 
of it,” he said. ‘‘Yes, I know the Germans 
and some of the Irish are against us, and 
the more rabid pro-Ally people. But we 
have a progressive record of legislation, and 
I believe we can make inroads in the pro- 
gressive Western states. The main thing 
is to spend our money without waste in 
building organizations in states we stand a 
good chance of carrying. That’s our 
chance—that and taking advantage of 
Republican mistakes.” 

If House had his way, the Democratic 
Party would become in fact the progressive 
force in national affairs, instead of what it 
is—a loose combination of hidebound 
Southerners, products of Northern political 
machines and radical Westerners, paral- 
leling fairly closely in a social and ec- 
onomic sense the composition of the Re- 
publicans in Congress. He hoped, after 
1916, that the party leaders would seize 
the opportunity of that clean-cut progres- 
sive triumph to build their fences anew and 
clamp their title to liberalism; but it was 
not to be. The horde of petty issues bred 
of the war, and emphasis on international 


policies, washed the memory of 1916 out of 


men’s minds. 
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But then many rock-ribbed Democrats | 
would regard House with suspicion if they | 
knew how radical were some of his theories | 
regarding the American system of govern- | 
ment. A man who believes that people get | 
the kind of government they deserve! A 
man who is inclined to favor the parliamen- 
tary system over ours, aS more responsive | 
to the people’s will! Who contends that, | 
speaking generally, the office makes theman! | 

‘It is only the exceptional man who rises | 
to the full opportunities of his office,” [ | 
have heard him say several times. ‘You | 
could count on your fingers the Presidents | 
who were great, aside from their office. The 
machine of government is greater than the 
individual; it always goes on, while men 
come and go. But for that matter, no man | 
should be allowed to hold any office more 
than eight years. That is about the period | 
required to exhaust the creative energy of | 
the most brilliant leaders.” 

He was in thorough accord with Wilson’s 
course in assuming the active leadership of 
Congress, even to making it visibly felt by 
appearing in person before the two cham- 
bers to read his messages. 


Friendships and Compromise 


“Under our conditions personal leader- 
ship is necessary to secure results,” he says. 
“Otherwise you have the spectacle of Con- 
gress drifting along as it pleases. But it is 
seldom we secure a President who is capa- 
ble of asserting and maintaining his leader- 
ship. Either he has a hostile Congress or a 
hostile majority in one of the houses, or 
else he lacks the personality to compel 
obedience. Even a strong President finds 
difficulty in keeping up discipline in the last 
half of his second term. Under a parlia- 
mentary system, however, you get imme- 
diate application of the popular will to any 
political controversy; the government must 
represent the national sentiment or it falls. 
As it is, all our strong Presidents have been 
political accidents. - 

“The instinct of the leaders of conven- 
tions, when they are in control, is to nomi- 
nate men of average ability who will not be 
too independent of advice. And what hap- 
pens? Our history presents a few scattered 
periods of creative energy in legislation 
divided by long gaps of plodding conserva- 
tism. The truth is that people get the kind 
of government they deserve. All that the 
minority of dissenters from an established 
form can do is to try to educate the people 
to want a better or a different form of gov- 
ernment, perhaps to make the responsi- 
bility of government more emphatic to the 
people. But if there is one thing our expe- 
rience has shown, it is that you cannot 
improve government simply by improving 
its machinery. First you have to raise the 
intelligence and political conscience of the 
people who use the machinery.” 

Similarly, in diplomacy House is quite 
as unorthodox as in his political theories. 

““My idea of solving any problem,” he 
once said, ‘‘whether in business, in polities 
or in international affairs, is to bring the 
conflicting parties together at a table and 
by reason discover a halfway point where 
they can join in reaching a solution. That 
is all diplomacy is. You don’t need to be 
especially secretive about it, although it is 
better not to air disagreements too thor- 
oughly before a settlement. A nation’s 
pride is as touchy as a man’s, and too much 
publicity is likely to make one side unwilling 
to grant a recession, which, in private, it 
might be constrained to yield.” 

In other words, compromise. And com- 
promise is the clew to whatever success 
House has-attained. Through friendships, 
and by arranging compromises among its 
leaders, he brought the Democratic Party 
into power. Through friendships, and by 
compromise, he helped in the passage of the 
domestic legislation which signalized the 
first Wilson Administration. Through 
friendships, and by the arts of compromise, 
he endeavored to guide the country’s for- 
eign policy during and after the war. He 
failed because one friendship failed hi 
and compromise was denied. é 
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The 
Industry’s Finest 
Low-Priced Six— 


CHRYSLER “60” 


Never before in the history of the 
industry has the motoring public been 
offered such supreme value as the new 
lighter six Chrysler “60”. 


The new lighter six Chrysler 60” 
gives sixty miles, and more, per hour; 
unprecedented get-away; gas economy 
of 22 miles and more per gallon; the 
striking beauty of Chrysler dynamic 
‘symmetry; astonishing riding ease and 
roadability; the safety of Chrysler four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes; oil-filter and 
air-cleaner; road levelizers front and 
rear; roomy, luxurious bodies in smart 
and beautiful color combinations. 


The new Chrysler “60” is designed 
and built with every ounce of genuine 
Chrysler quality that can be put into it. 


And Chrysler quality is a known 
quantity. The phenomenal attributes 
of the famous Chrysler “70”, the sensa- 
tional accomplishments of the superfine 
Imperial “80” in the hands of more 
than 150,000 owners have made it so. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager 
to demonstrate these advantages to you. 
We want you to see the new light six, 
Chrysler “60”—to drive it. 


Then you will agree that there isn’t 
another six on the market near it in 
price that can approach its supreme 
value. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
i DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHRYSLER “60"—Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, 
$1145 ; Club Coupe, $1165; Coach, $1195; Sedan, $1295. 
CHRYSLER “70"—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1395; 
Roadster, $1525; Royal Coupe, $1695; Brougham, 
$1745; Sedan, $1545; Royal Sedan, $1795; Crown 
Sedan, $1895. . 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘80"—Phaeton, $2495; 


Roadster, (wire wheels standard equipment, wood 
wheels optional), $2595; Coupe, two-passenger, $2895; 
Coupe, 4-passenger, $2895; Sedan, five-passenger, 
$3095 ; Sedan, seven- passenger, $3195; Cabriolet, $3495; 
Sedan-Limousine, $3595. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. . 
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only such toll upon the surplus product of 
her unhindered economic processes as she 
could afford to pay and would be willing 
to pay as the lesser of evils. 

Probable reparations, so regarded, were 
so little in contrast with the sums France 
had already spent, and the further sums she 
would have to spend to carry through her 
undertakings, that when she looked once 
more at her public debt, and at the yawning 
deficits in her several budgets, with the 
printing press all the time running at high 
speed, there was nothing to do but to look 
away again. Nobody could stop it. 

At about this time another delusion took 
form. It concerned the war debts. Propa- 
ganda for an all-around cancellation of war 
debts, led by the British, had begun long 
before this. It was the first thought com- 
mon in Europe after the Armistice; and a 
most alluring thought it was, since all the 
loss would fall upon the country that could 
afford it. It would cost the United States 
$10,000,000,000. Definitely, in fact and 
principle, the United States declined the 
part. The propaganda nevertheless con- 
tinued, and hope survived that a way would 
be found to abolish the debts. The only 
way that was ever proposed, the only way 
in which it would have seemed feasible at 
all, was that of general cancellation by con- 
sent—consent of the United States. 

But France found a way of her own. She 
could not talk away the debt. She had 
tried that. It occurred to her, however, 
that she could write it away. One word 
would do it, and she could write that word 
herself, without consulting the creditor. 
She did write it. Who first thought of it, 
who actually wrote it, nobody knows. But 
it happened that in the next annual state- 
ment of the public debt of France the word 
“‘nolitical’’ stood written against what was 
owed to the United States Treasury on ac- 
count of both war and postwar loans— 
against more than $3,000,000,000 of 5 per 
cent promissory notes, reading payable on 
demand, signed by the French Government, 
of which nearly one-half represented money 
received from the American Government 
after the Armistice. 

A political debt, as everyone knows, is a 
matter that gives you no financial anxiety. 
It bears no interest; it never precisely 
comes due. You do not have to count it a 
part of your actual debt. You may forget 
it for as long as you like. 


No Faith in Their Own Credit 


The French people passed at once under 
the spell of this suggestion. Their war debts 
were political debts. They were not to be 
treated as commercial debts. Impossible! 
When once you think of a debt as political, 
not only does it become itself imponder- 
able; at the same time it begins to weigh 
itself against imponderables—such, for ex- 
ample, as the indebtedness of the world to 
France for her sacrifices in the war, the 
gallantry of her spirit, her fight for priceless 
civilization. 

Well, she might have treated it as a po- 
litical debt forever. That was her business. 
We should never have done anything more 
than to write notes to her about it, and 
these she could have answered in her in- 
imitable and disarming manner until we 
should have wearied of it. 

We could afford to lose the money. But 
the time came when she could no longer 
afford to treat it as a political debt; and 
the reason she couldn’t was that doing so 
began to hurt her credit in Wall Street. 
Other nations—Great Britain first—settled 
with the United States Treasury at any- 
where from eighty to twenty-five cents on 
the dollar, under the American formula, 
which was to settle according to the debtor’s 
capacity to pay, whatever that might be, 
and then to say it had paid the principal in 
full. Other nations, having settled with the 
United States Treasury on these terms, 
were then in good credit with Wall Street 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and borrowed there not only the money 
with which to make payments to the Amer- 
ican Government but a great deal more. 

When all the other nations had settled in 
this way France became very uneasy. In- 
flation was devouring the france; the French 
as individuals were losing faith in their own 
money. They said it was the outside world 
selling the franc to depress it; they said it 
was a conspiracy of bankers. They said it 
was not the frane that went down—it was 
the dollar that went up.. Yet all the time it 
was the French who sold the franc more 
than anyone else. They exchanged it for 
American dollars and English pounds, hav- 
ing more faith in American and English 
credit than in their own. That they were 
doing this was a notorious fact. Laws were 
enacted forbidding it—forbidding the 
French to sell their own money and to send 
their capital out of the country for safe 
keeping. The laws were cheated. This also 
was a notorious fact. 


The Blame on America 


When the frane was at one-quarter of its 
gold value, Monsieur Caillaux came sud- 
denly to Washington to settle, for the sake 
of French credit. He said France could 
afford to pay $40,000,000 a year on her 
debt to the United States Treasury, but in- 
sisted on certain political conditions which 
the American Debt Funding Commission 
was unable to accept. It said: “‘ However, 
if France can afford to pay $40,000,000 a 
year on account, as you say she can, let her 
do that, without prejudice to further ne- 
gotiations.”” Monsieur Caillaux went home 
and was temporarily banished by the 
people; the sum of $40,000,000 a year 
which he said France could pay was never 
again mentioned. 

When the franc had fallen to one-sixth of 
its gold value, inflation continuing head- 
long, the financial dilemma of France was 
critical. She could not stop the fall of the 
frane until she balanced her budget. She 
could not balance her budget until she 
stopped the fall of the franc. Neither one of 
these things could she do alone; to do both 
at once she required enormous credit pre- 
cisely where she had lost it. That was in 
Wall Street. So then Monsieur Bérenger 
came to Washington, waived the old 
Caillaux conditions and signed an agree- 
ment calling for payments to begin at 
$30,000,000 a year. He said: “After too 
many delays and failures harmful to our 
credit, I was charged by the French Gov- 
ernment to honor the signature of France 
toward the United States.”’ 

Then what appears? Having written the 
word ‘“‘political’”’ against this debt, having 


emotionalized the people to regard it in 
that imponderable character, the French 
Government finds it impossible to bring 
before them of a sudden a proposal of 
settlement without embarrassment, even 
danger to itself. What can it do? Really, 
its only line is to disclaim responsibility. It 
must blame the creditor. The United 
States has insisted that what was in fact 
a political debt shall be treated in a cold, 
commercial spirit. The position of France 
is desperate. The government has been 
forced to settle, and it defends the settle- 
ment on the ground of cruel necessity. 

What? Do the Americans complain that 
in defending it only upon this ground the 
French Government leaves the people to 
infer that upon other grounds the arrange- 
ment is indefensible? What will Americans 
have? The French Government cannot 
forbid the French people to have emotions. 
It cannot help what France thinks; it 
cannot be held responsible for what France 
feels. 

Now what is this all about? What was it 
Monsieur Bérenger signed at Washington? 
What was the nature of that debt settle- 
ment which the French Government could 
defend only upon the ground of hard neces- 
sity against the ery of the people that it 
consecrated the ruin of France and the loss 
of her independence? 

There are only two ways of settling a 
debt. The hard and simple way is to pay 
it in cash. The easy way is more compli- 
cated. That is to settle it by a series of 
annual installments, which involves the use 
of interest and annuity tables. 

In the ease of France, as in every other 
case, the hard and simple way was im- 
possible. Since it had to be the other way, 
it is very unfortunate for amity and lucky 
for demagogues that so few people will take 
the trouble to understand either the use of 
interest and annuity tables, by means of 
which the way of easy payment is worked 
out, or the meaning of the results. 


Seven Dollars for Four 


As the settlement signed by Monsieur 
Bérenger was represented to the French 
people it looked like this: 


Debt of France to the United States. $4,025,000,000 
Payments to be made in sixty-two an- 


nual installments 6,847,674,000 


Therefore France was expected to pay 
nearly seven dollars for four. 

The fallacy of such conclusion is at once 
apparent when you ask yourself this ques- 
tion: What is the value to me now, the 
immediate cash value, of seven dollars 
payable sixty-two years hence? 


One of the Municipal Building Operations on the Site of the Paris Wall. 
Apartments are $24 to $120 a Year, if You Have Children 
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It is not seven dollars, not four dollar 
not so much as three dollars. The intere; 
tables will tell you that two dollars investe 
at interest will amount to more than seve 
dollars in sixty-two years. 

The French installments were spreg 
over a period of sixty-two years in order { 
make the annual payments smaller—that 
to say, easier. Suppose they had bee 
spread over 4,000,000 years instead | 
sixty-two, and that interest had 
charged at one one-thousandth of 1 perc \ 
The annual payments in that case wo 
be very small indeed—something nominal 
only $40,000 a year on a debt of $4,00( 
000,000; but if you added up the tot 
payments by that plan, the “- I 
would look like this: a 


Payments to be made in 4,000,000 
annualinstallments. .... . 


160,000,00 


Then it could be said that rill | 
expected to pay $160 for four. — 


An Interesting Calculation 
Y | 
The present actual value of the sixty-ty 
annual French payments provided for 
the Bérenger agreement may be variab | 
calculated; that is, it varies by the rate 
interest you take to express the value | 
money. If you take 4.25 per cent, which 
the rate the United States Government 
paying on the Liberty Bonds it sold to rai 
the money that was loaned to France, | 
settlement represents half the debt; 
forgive the other half. 4 
If you take the value of money to be 
per cent, then the present worth of | 
sixty-two annual French payments ‘pr 
vided for in the Bérenger agreement istw 
fifths of the debt; we forgive the oth 
three-fifths. This happens to bean intere: 
ing calculation, since on that basis 1, 
forgive France everything she bora | 
during the war and expect her to rep} 
only the money she received from t} 
United States Treasury after the Armisti: 
While the American Government its 
pays 4.25 per cent on that portion of t) 
American public debt representing loans | 
France, it charges France interest, unc 
the Bérenger agreement, as: follows: 4 
the first five years, nothing; for the next t 
years, 1 per cent per annum; for the ne; 
ten years, 2 per cent; for the next eig) 
years, 2.5 per cent; for the next seven yea | 
3 per cent; and thereafter 3.5 per cent. | 
Much to everybody’s bewilderme:, 
Article 7 of the Bérenger agreement ¥' 
attacked by the Paris press and in t 
Chamber of Deputies with great passi( 
This article provides as follows: “Frat: 
will issue to the United States at any tin, 
or from time to time, at the request of t' 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Unit 
States, in exchange for any or all of 1) 
bonds issued hereunder and held by 1) 
United States, definitive engraved bonds! 
form suitable for sale to the public.” | 
This is purely formal. The same thi: 
appears in all the debt settlements. Frar 
alone was the one to object. What 1 
article means is that for the bond execul 
in the first place under the Bérenger agr 
ment France shall substitute, at the req) 
of the United States Treasury, other pr 


of a character defined in financial lan 
as negotiable. Not that the Americ 
Government expects ever to negotiate | 
sell them; merely that it has the right to 
so, and the right to ask that bonds phy 
cally suitable for that purpose shall 
furnished if wanted. 

There was no meaning to anything 
French said about Article 7. They sait 
was an intolerable provision, insulting, 
jurious, tending to infringe their soverel: 
as a nation, though it had never cr 
to anyone that the same provision in 
British agreement infringed British Sov 
eignty. All this being so wildly pointle 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Feast with the stars 
at Paramount’s 15th Birthday Party! 


There’s a place at the festive birthday Oh, this 15th Anniversary Group of 75 
board for you, right with Paramount and Paramount Pictures! 4 wonder group of 
the brightest stars that shine onthescreen! sows for all! 


me 


Ask no questions but open your eyes, This is only the start of the feast. See 
gaze at the screen, wish, and it will all the first and you'll be celebrating right 
come true! through to the last show of them all. 


If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town/ 
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Your engine may be one o 
analysis is made of every aut 


42 Mobi 


That is why 609 auto: 
the Mobiloil Chart. lL 
show you what it reco) 


Have you an OLpSsMOBILE ? 


 - 


OUR Oldsmobile engine is of the standard six-cylinder, L-head 

type, water-cooled, with circulating water pump. Close fitting 
cast-iron pistons are used, with three piston-rings, all above the piston- 
pin, the lower one being a special oil ring. By means of slots in the 
oil ring and drain holes in the lower piston-ring groove, excess oil 1s 
removed from the cylinder wall and prevented from reaching the com- 
bustion chamber, thus avoiding forming of carbon deposits. 

A Force Feed lubricating system provides for delivery of lubricating 
oil to camshaft, crankshaft and big-end connecting rod bearings under 
pressure by means of a gear-type oil pump. The revolving crankshaft 
throws a spray of oil from the bearings which lubricates cylinder walls, 
piston-pins and other bearing surfaces. A spring-controlled by-pass 
valve relieves the lubricating system of excessive oil pressure. 

A rich lubricating oil such as Gargoyle Mobiloil “ A’’ is required in 
summer to properly lubricate an engine of such design and construction. 

In winter weather, a more fluid oil is necessary to assure reliable 
circulation through the elevated and exposed oil pump and piping 
and to facilitate starting; therefore Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic should Gd | 
be used. J) fa €\,. a — 


ita 

7 =x 
fs 

t 


orRedhie 


Mobiloil| 


Make the chart your guide 


Have you a DopcE ? 


RY, oes Dodge car continues to use the same sturdy, dependable four- 
cylinder, L-head engine, water-cooled, with pump circulating 
system. Aluminum alloy pistons are used—fitted with four piston- 
rings, the lower one in recent models being a special oil-scraper type, 
which, combined with oil groove and slots in the piston, gives added 
protection against excessive amounts of lubricating oil reaching the 
combustion chamber and forming carbon deposits. 

A splash circulating lubricating system is employed—a vane-type oil 
pump delivering oil to wells over the crankshaft bearings and to splash 
troughs under the connecting rod bearings. The oil mist produced by 
connecting rod splash lubricates all other bearing surfaces. 

With the special design aluminum piston, a rich lubricating oil may 
be used to advantage without danger of over-lubrication, excessive 
carbon deposits or tendency to knock. Gargoyle Mobiloil “A’’ is 
therefore recommended in summer. For models of Dodge engines using 
cast-iron pistons—built prior to 1923—Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is 
recommended for summer. 

To assure distribution through the exposed oil pump and piping 
and to facilitate easy starting, Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic should be 
used on all models in winter. 


; 3 out of every 4 motorists ) 
Vacuum Oil Company ; eC eLeaesacco: 61 BR 
| ; qi 
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Have you a FRANKLIN 


RY: Series 11 Franklin engine is of special design, air-cooled— 
six separate cylinders with valves in the heads—and copper cooling 
flanges cast integral with the cylinders to facilitate cooling. A fan 
driven by the engine forces a large volume of air over the cylinders. 
Aluminum alloy pistons are used and fitted with four piston-rings, the 
lower rings having a special oil control feature, which, combined with 
drain holes in the piston-ring groove, prevents excessive amounts of 
oil from passing the pistons and forming carbon deposits in the com- 
bustion chambers. 

The Force Feed lubricating system is of unusual design, a gear-type 
oil pump delivering the oil to a mechanically-driven distributor which 
supplies oil to all crankshaft and connecting rod big-end bearings and 
to the timing chain and sprockets. The connecting rods are drilled to 
direct a stream of oil against the cylinder walls, lubricating them, the 
pistons and piston-pins. The valve-operating mechanism is lubricated 
by means of oil-soaked felt pads. An air-cleaner at the carburetor inlet 
aids in keeping the lubricating oil free from road dust. 

To meet the operating temperature conditions encountered, a rich 
lubricating oil is necessary and Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB”’ is recom- 
mended for both summer and winter use. 


oreohee 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Have you a STUDEBAKER ? 


OUR Studebaker car, whether Standard, Special or Big Six Model, 
has a conventional six-cylinder, L-head engine, the main features 
being similar in all models—differing principally in size and power. 

A pump circulating water-cooling system is used and the pistons are 
cast iron, fitted with four piston-rings, three above and one below the 
piston-pin; the top and lowest rings being plain, the others of special 
oil seal type. An oil groove and several oil drain holes aid in prevent- 
ing excessive amounts of oil passing the piston and the forming of 
carbon deposits. 

The lubricating system is of Force Feed type, a gear oil pump deliver- 
ing oil under pressure to all crankshaft, camshaft and connecting rod 
big-end bearings. Oil spray thrown from the revolving crankshaft 
lubricates pistons and piston-pins. An oil filter and screens of generous 
area aid in keeping lubricating oil free from impurities. 

Engines incorporating these special design and construction features 
function most efficiently when using a rich lubricating oil such as 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A’’ in summer. During winter a more fluid oil 
such as Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is required to facilitate starting and 
to assure reliable distribution of the lubricant. 
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P goes the signal, the switch opens, and your 
train speeds on in safety—thanks to Exide 


Batteries, whose sure power is relied upon to op- 
erate the signal systems of leading railroads. 


The fire alarm is rung by Exide Batteries; your 
voice is sent over the telephone and your message 
via the telegraph wire by the current from an Exide. 
Trucks, mine locomotives, and submerged sub- 
marines are propelled by powerful Exides; farms 
and railroad trains are lighted by them. 


Many of the most important radio stations 
use Exide Batteries. Airplanes use them for igni- 
tion and lighting. Millions of automobiles are 
started and lighted by Exide Batteries. 


Wherever power must be unfailing, there you 
will find the Exide silently at work. Exide Bat- 
teries are made for every purpose by the largest 
manufacturers of storage batteries in the world. 


Thos Bote. | 
pa 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For your You usually pay high prices for high For your There is an Exide Battery of the | 
CAR quality. But in an Exide you pay a low RADIO right size for every set and a type 
price for peak value. When the present for every tube. They give uniform 

battery in your automobile wears out, get an Exide. current through a long period of discharge. See the 
The price is extremely reasonable, the repair bills are Exide Radio Power Unit, consisting of “A” battery 


little or nothing, and the life is notably long. . . and rectifier, and the rest of the complete Exide line at 


There is an Exide Battery dealer near your home. Pe ATTE Ri [= tay radio stores or any Exide Battery dealer’s. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
one must look to find the meaning in what 
they did not say. For if their bond was 
good and they meant to pay it, what dif- 
ference could it make to them whether 
the United States kept it in its own vault 
or broke it up into negotiable forms and 
sold it? ' 

Yet here is unexpectedly the perfect il- 
justration of what is meant by “present 
value.’’ The United States Treasury could 


not, if it would, sell any of these war-debt 


ponds. 


4 
) 


j 
; 
: 


The reason it could not sell them is that 
in the Liberty Loan Acts authorizing the 
American Government to sell its own 
Liberty Bonds for money to lend abroad, 
there are two stipulations: First, that the 
American Government shall receive from 
‘the borrowers marketable bonds; and, 


second, that it shall not at any time sell 


| 
{ 


} 


| 


i 


' 


} 


, 
t 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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' cause they were not pay- 


If during the five pre- 


: a paying the Treas- 
aa Ty, 


them for less than par. Well, it cannot sell 


' them at par; therefore it cannot sell them 


at all. 

The reason it cannot sell them at par 
is that they are not worth par. And had 
the French but stopped to think before 
attacking Article 7, it might have occurred 
to them that if the United States Treasury 
took all the bonds receivable under the 
Bérenger debt agreement and offered them 
for sale, it would be unable to sell them for 
a sum in cash equal to the loans made by 
the United States Treasury to France after 
the Armistice. No bank in the world, no 
syndicate of banks, would pay that much 
for them as an investment. This ought to 
be conclusive as to what the Bérenger 
settlement is worth. 

Whether it is only half the debt we have 
cast off, or three-fifths of it, which would 
be all but the post-Armistice loans to 
France, the truth is that though we were 
able to forgive the remainder, France her- 
self could not afford to take forgiveness of 
it. The cost of not paying would be too 
great. Her credit in Wall Street would be 
hurt. 

She is free, if she pleases, to treat the 
whole of it as a political debt and disown 
it. At the same time she might repudiate 
her debt to Wall Street. We should never 
take any physical steps. We should never 
seize any of her property. There would be 
no sheriff’s process. But neither could she 
compel American investors to continue 
lending her money through Wall Street. 


Postwar Loans 


The French were the heaviest borrower 
at the United States Treasury after the 
Armistice; they were the last to sign an 
agreement to pay, and they have meantime 
borrowed more than any other people on 
their national credit in Wall Street. For 
nearly seven years they treated their obli- 
gations to the United States Treasury as a 
political debt. Nevertheless, in the five 
years 1920 to 1924 the following French 
loans were floated in Wall Street: 


French Republic $300,000,000 
Department of 


the Seine . . 25,000,000 
City of Soissons 6,000,000 
Cityof Marseilles 15,000,000 
City of Lyons . 15,000,000 
City of Bordeaux 15,000,000 
Paris-Orléans 
_ Railway 10,000,000 
Paris-Lyons- 

Mediterran- 

ean Railway . 22,200,000 
Nord Railway . 15,000,000 
French National 

Mail Steam- 

ship Lines. . 10,000,000 

Total. . . .$433,200,000 


In 1925 their credit 
failed in Wall Street be- 


ing anything on account 
of their debt to the 
_ United States Treasury. 
ceding years they had 


as under the 
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Bérenger agreement, the case would have 
been that out of every ten dollars they bor- 
rowed in Wall Street they had left four in 
the Treasury and taken away six. 

As it was, they took away all they bor- 
rowed in Wall Street. Added to their post- 
Armistice loans from the United States 
Treasury, it is nearly $2,000,000,000 they 
have had since the war ended. 

What have they done with it? 


The Blind Side of France 


They used it to get over from war to 
peace. Some of it they ate. It is in their 
works of restoration. It is also in new 
works—in their great postwar electric- 
power plants, in their ships, in the improve- 
ment of their docks and harbors, in their 
canals and roads, in their housing schemes 
for the better condition of working people. 
Some of it the government lost in a fatuous 
effort to support the value of the franc 
against the power of the printing press. 
Anything they did with it was all right. 
We should not be counting it up in this 
manner if it were not a current saying in 
France, if it had not been engraved upon 
stone and leaned against the foot of the 
Washington statue in Paris, that a settle- 
ment under which they were to begin pay- 
ing back half their debt to the United States 
Treasury at the rate of $30,000,000 a year 
consecrated the ruin of France and the loss 
of her independence. 

To sustain the popular fiction that the 
United States is blamable for the ills of 
Europe, the high politicians in both France 
and Great Britain represented the debt 
agreement signed by Monsieur Bérenger at 
Washington to be much harder on the 
French than the one signed a few weeks 
later by Monsieur Caillaux himself with the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was not, 

In full settlement of $3,250,000,000 owing 
to her by France on account of war loans, 
Great Britain agreed to take somewhat less 
than $4,000,000,000 in sixty-two annual 
installments. The installments in the first 
five years are nearly one-third heavier than 
those payable by France to the United 
States Treasury under the Bérenger agree- 
ment; in later years they are less because 
the total debt is less. 

The British refused, as the Americans 
did, to write into the agreement what the 
French call a safeguard clause that would 
make French payments conditional upon 
reparations from Germany. The British 
did write a letter, outside of the agreement, 
saying that if anything should happen seri- 
ously to affect the French power of pay- 
ment, the agreement might be reviewed, 
which means nothing at all. 

The debtor’s agreement is always subject 
to review if he is unable to pay. In the 
Franco-American settlement it is under- 
stood that if anything happens seriously to 
impair the French power of payment, the 
agreement will be reviewed. It would have 
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A Block of New Private Dwellings in the Pont de Versailles District of Paris 


to be. France would have only to say that 
she could not pay according to the terms, 
as she has already said she could not pay 
the 5 per cent demand notes which she gave 
in the first place; and we should be obliged 
to consider her representations under the 
formula definitely established, that war 
debtors pay only what they can afford to 
pay. 

What nobody seemed to notice in the 
agreement signed by Monsieur Caillaux 
with the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequér was a stipulation that made this 
settlement much more costly to the French 
than the Bérenger agreement with the 
United States Treasury. This was thestipu- 
lation saying: “‘The sum of £53,500,000 
shall remain as a non-interest-bearing debt 
of France to Great Britain, repayment of 
which shall be settled by further agreement. 
Meanwhile the British Government will 
retain without interest against this debt the 
gold remitted to London by the French 
Government during the war under the 
Calais agreement.” 

What does this mean? It means histori- 
cally that for war loans to France, Great 
Britain demanded from the Bank of France 
security to the extent of more than $250,- 
000,000 in gold. It was passed across the 
Channel from the Bank of France to the 
Bank of England. It has been in Great 
Britain ever since. It is there now. The 
Bank of England is using it, and will con- 
tinue to keep and use it without interest, 
pending further agreement. The value of 
this gold to the Bank of England is enor- 
mously greater than simple interest. The 
value of it to France would be greater still, 
since France will have to borrow gold credit 
in both London and New York either to 
straighten up her currency or found a new 
one. The United States Government took 
no security whatever for the war loans it 
made to France beyond the simple I O U of 
the French Government. 


Inflation’s Price 


But to what is passing we stand level and 
too close up. There is a better point of 
view. There is a France you do not see; a 
France that does not at this moment see 
herself. Reason and wisdom work in her 
unawares. Such is her history. Her crisis 
is transitory and more than half unreal; so 
may be all this hysterical feeling. 

Here was the devastated country. You 
have to begin with that fact. To restore it 
quickly was imperative. She could not 
wait for German reparations; she could 
not afford to wait, either, for thrift and 
self-denial to provide the means. 

A Solomon devoted to France, viewing 
her immediate postwar condition, might 
wisely have said: “‘ What is to be done must 
be done quickly. Therefore do it with 
credit; embrace the danger of inflation. 
There will be at the end a financial panic. 
The frane may be disvalued to the point of 
nothing. No matter. A financial panic is 
as a storm soon over. 
Meanwhile you will 
have achieved the end, 
which is restoration, 
You will have got back 
again your houses, your 
factories, your mines, 
your railroads—all the 
physical means to pros- 
perity. And this will be 
permanent wealth. 
What happens to the 
frane will be evil. But 
if necessary you can in- 
vent a new franc.” 

That is what they did, 
without a Solomon, 
from an instinct strong 
amongthem. Whatalso 
happened, since it was 
by instinct they acted, 
was that they fellinto an 
error of ecstasy. Seeing 
how wonderfully infla- 
tion did bring restora- 
tion to pass, they forgot 
the price, which is after 
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Is this tobacco 
a part of every 
college education? 


Pipe-smoker still enjoys the same 
tobacco he learned to smoke fif- 
teen years ago at college 


Considering the recent discussions pro and 
con on the value of college education, it is 
interesting to hear from an old graduate 
who found at least one subject useful in 
later life. That was pipe-smoking. 


This man says it was traditional for each 
fellow, at the proper time, to adopt the 
smoking of Edgeworth as a symbol of his 
entrance into man’s estate. 


Here is the letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


It was at college that I learned to smoke 
Edgeworth. Of course I also learned a few 
other things at college. One was to play 
football. Another was to study the dead 
languages. Now, fifteen years later, I have 
given up playing football and studying 
dead languages, but have not yet given up 
smoking Edgeworth tobacco. 


It was a sort of tradition for each fellow 
as he threw off the toga of boyhood and 
put on the cloak of young manhood to 
adopt the smoking of Edgeworth as a sym- 
bol of his entrance into man’s estate. At 
the right time, each.one followed the ex- 
ample of his predecessors and bought a 
pipe and a tin of Edgeworth. 

Being fortunate enough to enjoy the 
surpassing mildness and sweetness of Edge- 
worth right at the threshold of his smoking 
career, each young fellow as a general rule 
found any other tobacco unsatisfying, and 
adhered to Edgeworth year after year. 
When I have met some of them many 
years after and have seen them light up 
their pipes, I have often inquired: 

“Still smoking Edgeworth?” 

Almost invariably the answer has been 
“Yes; I still like it better than any other; 
it’s got a very pleasant flavor. And it's 
mild; it never burns the tongue.” 


Cordially yours, 
(signed) Frank H. Wilson 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ae you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 

i Company, 1-V S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress .of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio— tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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Should be in Every 
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SNUGTEX can now PPEARANCES 
iN count; every man 


be obtained also 
from most Da 7 
ment, cee ea and boy likes to 
men’s furnishing be well dressed for ap- 
storesin convenient pearance’s sake. He likes 
packaged lengths to feel comfortable, too. 
oa ieh eae nee And no matter how 
en BtrOUseEe: well a suit may fit other- 
wise, trousers are bound 
to sag at the waistline 
and shirts are bound to 
creep up in an unsightly 
and uncomfortable 
wad unless trousers 
are equipped with 
SNUGTEX—the 
wonderful new fric- 
tion fabric waist- 
band that is sewed 
around the top of 
the trousers inside. 
Ask your tailor or 
dealer for trousers 
already equipped 
with SNUGTEX, 
and have him sew 
it into the trousers 
you already have in 
service. Once you 
try it, you'll never 
want to be without 
it in your business, 
dress, and sports 
clothes. 


(Dealers : Send for this 
SNUGTEXcarton.We 
will ship through your 
regular jobber.) 


SNUGTEX 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
If your dealer hasn't yet stocked 
SNUGTEX, 


send the couponand 
50c for a trial package (standard 
40 in. dength). re if you wish. 


Eases iets © 
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Illustration Actual Size 
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SEND THIS COUPON 


EVERLASTIK INC., 1107 Broadway New York 
Enclosed find 50c for one package SNUGTEX (P] 
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all a very dear price. Now they are strug- 
gling with the financial panic that was 
inevitable, and with all the ugly human con- 
sequences of inflation; they cannot be either 
rational or philosophical. 

The power of inflation can never be 
limited to the ends for which, all things 
| considered, its use perhaps had been justi- 
fied. There is neither the strength nor the 
| discipline in human nature so to limit it. 
For good and evil, more or less, it will 
| touch everything, going far beyond the 


| | tangibilities to touch also manners, morals 
‘| and the sense of obligation. 


What inflation represents basically, to 
| begin with, is an appropriation of private 
| property by the arbitrary right of the state 
| to debase its currency. Intentions may be 
| good. The necessity may be absolute, as in 
the event of war;. or, as in the case of 
France, first the war and then the restora- 
tion. The state may honestly intend, as it 
says it does, to make full restitution of 
property. This it means to do last of all by 
restoring the currency to its former value. 
But when inflation has gone too far it be- 
comes impossible to make restitution in 
that manner, or in any way whatever. The 
value of the currency cannot be restored. 
What it comes to then is that the private 
property appropriated by the state stands 
permanently confiscated, though nobody 
has the courage to acknowledge the fact. 

Such are the principles. Such precisely 
is the problem of France—how to declare 
once for all that the private property ap- 
propriated to the uses of the public by in- 
flation is forever confiscated. 

For that declaration there is a certain 
word. The word is “stabilization.”’ To 
stabilize the franc at, say, two cents, which 
is about one-tenth of its prewar value, is to 
decree that the debt owing by the state to 
its people shall be repaid in that propor- 


in every instance. It is variable according 
to the value the franc had when the indi- 
vidual loaned his money to the state. Those 
who loaned the government francs when 
franes were nearly twenty cents lose nine- 
tenths if they receive payment in francs 
worth two cents. Those who loaned their 
francs to the state when the franc was 
worth ten cents lose only four-fifths. And 
so on. 

If it were a relation only between the 
state and the people, that would be one 
thing. You might say it had been a kind of 
heroic taxation or capital levy for the good 
and survival of the whole body. But itisa 
relation also between private borrowers and 
lenders, since private transactions, too, are 
conducted in franes. And there is the 
shame of inflation, wherein it is wholly evil. 
| The borrower fattens and the lender is de- 
' frauded. The borrower repays, not in the 
equivalent of goods, but in a debased cur- 
rency which is worth much less goods; and 
the lender is ruined. 


The Franc’s Place in Romance 


That is why in a time of inflation a moral 
| debacle occurs. Wealth, success and power 
| reward the exercise of the baser traits of 
human nature. That is why also, in time of 
| inflation, borrowing increases enormously. 
Everyone who has the wit to do so runs 
headlong into debt. It pays to contract 
| debt because debt automatically cancels 
itself with the fall in the value of money 
| with which debts are paid. 

| The terrific drama of inflation as it 
| occurred in Germany has been reénacted in 
| France, with mainly this one difference— 
| that there has been all the time in France a 
| sentiment about the franc such as never 
was observable in Germany about the mark 
on its way to extinction. A romantic feel- 
ing in France toward the frane discloses 
itself in a manner characteristic of the 
people: School children burning bonds, 
actually or symbolically, to reduce the 
public debt and save the frane. People 
contributing on one hand to Marshal 
Joffre’s Save-the-Frane Fund and on the 
other hand pressing at the same time to 
seize the elusive fruits of inflation. One 


tion—one for ten. Not exactly, of course, ° 
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who does not himself seize them will see 
them seized by another. 

In principle and kind, the effects have 
been the same as in Germany. Delirious 
spending, heedless borrowing, private im- 
poverishment and private aggrandizement 
side by side from the same disease, prices 
rising faster and faster from the cause itself 
and then all the faster from the blind im- 
pulse of people to buy something lest the 
money in one’s hand be exchangeable for 
less tomorrow; and then, when the financial 
structure, if one could see it, begins to 
resemble a whirling pyramid upside down, 
growing wider and wider at the top, and 


more unbalanced, requiring to whirl more — 


and more rapidly—then the headlong flight 
from the france, as from the mark, to be out 
from under when the crash comes. 


Richer and More Powerful 


Those who know how send their capital 
out of the country; exporters leave the pro- 
ceeds of their sales in foreign banks. The 
government passes laws forbidding such 
practices. That such laws are deemed nec- 
essary only stimulates the practices. Capital 
is a volatile thing. It will find its way to 
safety through any wall of law. Those 
whose capital is in forms that cannot be 
expatriated—those, for example, who have 
put it out at interest and must wait for it to 
come due, knowing that when it returns it 
will be greatly depreciated—what shall they 
do? They sell the frane on foreign ex- 
changes, in London, Amsterdam and New 
York, to profit by its fall. 

It becomes at length a wild rout, every- 
one running in fear for himself; and then 
the franc falls, as the mark fell, only faster 
and faster, because people are running from 
it, and more for that reason than for any 
other. There is the expectation that it will 
fall further; therefore it falls much further 
than anyone expects. It may fall below its 
intrinsic value from momentum alone. 
When the franc fell to 2.5 cents, as if it 
were going to nothing, it was probably 
worth more than three cents at an asset 
valuation. Everybody could see that the 
Bank of France had enough gold and silver 
to buy up all the paper francs in the world 
at two cents and burn them; yet nobody 
could imagine where the fall of the franc 
would stop, and the flight continued. 

In Germany there was a powerful, com- 
plex and sinister political motive. In France 
it was the ambition quickly to restore the 
country at any cost. In both cases the be- 
wildering contradiction of a country pre- 
senting to the world an aspect of financial 
ruin notwithstanding the fact that its per- 
manent power of wealth has been im- 
mensely increased. 

This apparent riddle now is more easily 
believed, since there has been time to see in 
the case of Germany that inflation may, 
and sometimes actually does, in a ruthless 
manner convert static wealth into new and 
dynamic forms, capable in themselves of 
producing new wealth on a greater scale 
than before. By ‘‘static wealth’”’ one means 
wealth in savings, wealth invested in bonds, 
in mortgages, in savings banks, in any way 
to yield a fixed income. This will be lost to 
the owners; much of it will be lost forever 
in wasteful consumption; at the same time 
a great deal of it will be converted into new 
factories, new machinery, new ships, new 
means of creating the things that satisfy 
human wants. It wassoin Germany. That 


is why Germany today may be spoken of as, 


the second industrial power in the world. 
In their flight from the mark German indus- 
trialists made great additions to their plant 
and equipment. The German banks, also 
fleeing from the mark, loaned them the 
money with which to do this. It was other 
people’s money, and the people whose 
money it was lost it. But there are the new 
factories; thereis the new equipment; there 
is the greater economic power of Germany. 

This has occurred also in France. In 
every sense save in the financial sense she 
is economically richer and more powerful 
than before the war. Simply, her produc- 
tive capacity is greater. 
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In observations of this character the 
British undoubtedly are the first realists in 
the world, as they would be, having been so 
long in the business of lending capital 
abroad and for that reason appraising the 
economic capacities of other people. A 
committee was appointed by the British 
Government to make a survey of over-sea 
markets, especially to see what new compe- 
tition British industry had to face, and in 
its report, 1925, Page 67, it said: 

“France is strengthening her position ag 
an exporter of raw materials and of manu- 
factured products; she is endeavouring 
with success to free herself from her de- 
pendence on foreign production for many 
raw materials for her agricultural in- 
dustry—i. e., fertilizers, more especially 
nitrogenous manures—as well as for manu- 
factured goods; and her system of produc- 
tion—modernization of plant, greater size 
and combination of units, better compre- 
hension of foreign trade and improved or- 
ganization in the staple industries—has 
developed as a whole in a way which has 
almost brought her abreast of the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Ger- 
many.’ 

The commercial counselor attached to 
the British Embassy at Paris, reporting in 
1925 to the British Board of Trade, said: 

“The foundations of the economic power 
of present-day France are distinctly 
stronger and broader than those of the 
France of 1914; and this is true in an espe- 
cial manner of her industrial power. Her 
resources as regards several important raw 
materials, supplies of coal and of hydraulic 
energy, capacity and equipment of in- 
dustrial undertakings, knowledge and ap- 
plication of manufacturing processes, and 
organization and direction of producing 
forces generally, have all been augmented 
or improved to a noteworthy degree.” 


Inflation as an Asset 


“Universal progress in the methods and 
instruments of production, as more specif- 
ically understood, has been attended by 
improvement or renovation in the common 
utility services and by provisions of various 
kinds that form part of the national eco- 
nomic equipment. The railroad systems 
have been thoroughly overhauled as regards 
the greater part of their permanent ways 
and of their rolling stock, and have been 
reorganized as regards finances and direc- 
tion and influence of the producing classes 
in their management; and two of the prin- 
cipal trunk lines have already made great 
strides in the matter of electrification. 

“Country districts have nearly every- 
where been provided with motor services, 
very often with state grants, and these sery- 
ices are frequently linked with the railways. 
Since 1914 seaports and waterways have 
been and are being better equipped, ex- 
tended and even created. The installation 
and distribution of electric light and power 
in rural districts has made striking prog- 
ress, and its further extension is being en- 
couraged by the public authorities, so as to 
provide not only light but also power for the 
machinery and appliances in ever greater 
employment on the farms and in the rural 
factories.” 

The most astonishing of her develop- 
ments has been in the field of electricity. 
Since the war the number of communes 
served with electricity has increased from 
7000 to 12,000. In 1913 her utilization of 
hydroelectric power amounted to 900,000 
horse power; it now is 3,000,000. The 
capacity of steam power plants—electricity 
derived from coal—is more than twofold 
what it was in 1913. 

All its evils notwithstanding, inflation 
has one social effect which becomes at 
length, especially in a country like France, 
a tremendous asset. From having more 
things on credit, people are stimulated to 
want more things. 

The French people have never wanted 
enough; which is to say, they have never 
been willing to exert themselves to any- 
where near the full effort in order to pose 
\ (Continued on Page 84) ‘ 
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ys the newly refined Advanced Six 
nN tro d uct ng Nash 4-Door Sedan at $1525 


f. o. b. factory 


Refined Motor with Double Filament Headlights 
7-Bearing Crankshaft New Winged Radiator Cap 
Matchless Power-Smoothness New-type Motor Muffler 

Supreme Quietness Electric Clock 

| 25% More Power Hydrostatic Gas Gauge 

. 23% Faster Acceleration Air Cleaner 

New Instrument Board Oil Purifier 
All Instruments in Oil Screen “Agitator” 
Single Panel under Glass . Gasoline Filter 
Seat Upholstery of Genuine Four-wheel Brakes 
Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet Five Disc Wheels 
New-type “Crankcase” Breather Full Force-feed Lubrication 


Motor Heat Control by Thermostatic Water Regulation a 
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7 day test Free. Don’t buy yet. 
Wait till the 7 day supply proves 
itself. 


FREE: 


Write me... today, 


EFO RE 
Shaving « 


Actual microscopic view. Torn pores 
have had chance to partly heal. 


ERE are actual photographs of the 

skin, Before and after shaving. 
And you men with tender skins know that 
after shaving the face feels worse than it 
looks. (Hair spikes your razor didn’t get— 
wide open pores—torn skin!) 

Before shaving the ordinary skin has 
had a chance to partly heal, but more than 
a 24 hour healing process is necessary for 
tender skins. 

Daily mutilation of tender skins de- 
mands this: 

Ingram’s Shaving Cream cools and 
soothes ... as you shave. That’s why we 
made this new shaving cream. 

A brand new cooling, soothing principle 
in Ingram’s Shaving Cream does away with 
the necessity of hot towels—fancy lotions. 


7 Shaves— FREE 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream is being used by 
thousands of men with tender skins. J/?’s | 
proved itself. But note this: 
Don’t buy. decept it at our expense. Be | 
sure of it. Write me today—ask for your 
sample tin containing 7 cool shaves, Free. | 


pad Ms Bets 


Vice- Pres. — General Mer. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Ont., Canada 655 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


SHAVING . 


Tender skin—mutilated. Note the white 
scratches—torn skin. Ingram’s helps this. 


| 


Ingram’s Shaving You will like your 7 
ees ey oe wi hee Free cool shaves. Either 
blue jar with the name write direct to me or 


Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream always blown on 
the glass—at the shoul- ‘ 
der. 4 months shaving \ ay 
comfort. 50c. 


write your name on the 

margin of this ad and | 
* send it to me. I want | 
us s-you to try this cream. | 


_ represent a significant matter. 
_ acres of the Paris Fair are devoted to ex- 
| amples of cheap dwellings made of wood, 
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enjoy and consume such goods as mod- 
ern industry stands ready to provide in 
unlimited abundance. Thus there has ex- 
isted all the time in France, latently, a 
very great unexploited consuming power. 
Now for the first time it is beginning to be 
exploited. 

People have discovered that by pledging 
their credit they may gratify their wants 
at once; producers have discovered that 
by selling on credit they not only increase 
their sales but at the same time create in 
people a new sense of wanting, and this 
will never leave them. 

Credit selling on the American plan has 
been carried far. Before the war it was un- 
known. Now credit companies make up 
canvassing lists from the telephone book 
and solicit people to get their earning power 
certified. If it shows they are entitled to 
credit they may have credit for anything 
they wish, be it a central heating plant, an 
electric washing machine, a bathtub or a 
motor car. 

You will see on the hoardings of Paris 
posters reading, Credit for Motor Cars. 
The most popular French motor car, very 
widely sold on credit, was advertised in 
electric letters on the Eiffel Tower. Credit 
has stimulated the motor habit. In the 
year 1925 the motor-car production in- 
creased more than one-third over 1924, and 
nearly three-quarters of the total output 
was absorbed in France. The two largest 
garages in the world—so advertised—have 
been built in Paris in the past two years. 
Building now are apartment houses with 
subterranean spaces for motor cars—one 
for each apartment. Or, if one prefers, one 
may buy a garage on credit. 

If you want to see all at once what it 
means to have created a new sense of want- 
ing in 40,000,000 people hitherto notorious 
for thrift, for self-denial, for doing without, 
go to the Paris Fair, near the Versailles 
gate. 

This is a permanent exposition, cover- 
ing many acres, devoted entirely to the 
display of things; every manner of thing— 
household appliances, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, motor cars, typewriters, office 
equipment, plumbing, heating, conven- 
iences to live with and houses to live in. 


| And there is nothing you see that cannot 
| be bought on credit. People come from all 


over France to look; on Sundays and holi- 
days you can hardly get to it for the jam of 
motors, and once there you may have to 
wait hours to get inside. 


An Economic Revolution 


Look particularly at the houses, for they 
Several 


metal, concrete, agglomerate and brick. 
Those of wood and metal are made, as the 
French say, in series, meaning multiple 
manufacture of standard sections. Some of 
them are ugly; all have something for the 
eye—maybe only the design of the door, 
which for a tiny wood chalet may be like 
the door of a fine chateau. These dwellings 
are priced within the means of artisans. 
They are sold on credit, payments to be 
made over ten or twenty years. The finance 
companies that give the credit—public, 


| semipublic and private—are there on the 


spot to make arrangements. You will see 
placards in these houses telling how many 
have been sold. Of one type, 10,000; of 
another type, 20,000; of another, 15,000; 
and so on. To whom are they sold? That 


_ is the point of it. 
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Remember what inflation does. It de- 
stroys those who live at leisure on fixed in- 
comes. It builds up in place of them those 
who live by profit and wages. Thus it en- 
tails a redistribution of wealth. So does a 
revolution. That was the principle eco- 
nomic effect of the French Revolution. The 
estates of the aristocracy were seized and 
divided up, and for more than a century it 
was the boast of France that she was polit- 
ically solid because her peasants were small 
landholders, with property to defend. 

With the industrial era rose a city- 
dwelling proletariat, calling themselves 
wage slaves, living wretchedly in lodgings, 
with nothing to defend but a radical point 
of view. The growth of this class became a 
political problem of the first magnitude. 
And now you see it in process of solution. 


Profiting by Spending 
Around about the cities, especially the 


city of Paris, was a great deal of beautiful - 


land in the form of private parks and small 
estates, belonging to the old rich, the pre- 
war rich, living on their incomes. As private 
incomes were wrecked by inflation the 
owners of this land in many cases were un- 
able to keep it; they could no longer afford 
private parks. 

They were obliged to sellit. As acreage, 
it was dear land; for purposes of building 
lots, it was cheap, sometimes as little as 
one franc a square meter. 

So speculators began to buy it at its 
acreage value and sell it in small building 
lots. The state stepped in at once both to 
encourage the movement and to see that 
the speculators gave people reasonable 
value and performed their promises. The 
state was vitally interested, since here was 
the opportune way to push the city-dwelling 
proletariat back to the soil. Controlling the 
railways, it was feasible for the state to 
make commuting rates so low that a 
worker could afford to live twenty or thirty 
miles away from his job. 

This subsidy from the state in the form 
of nominal railroad fares completes the 
cycle. Cheap land, cheap dwellings, cheap 
transportation. Now for many miles 
around Paris you will see these cheap dwell- 
ings by the thousands, whole new villages 
of them, established on land from which 
those who formerly lived on fixed incomes 
have been dispossessed by the remorseless 
process of inflation. It is in principle con- 
fiscated land. Inflation, managed by the 
state, has caused it to pass from few to 
many. 

Private forests are being cut down to 
make way for the tiny wood chalets of the 
workers. They are not so ugly as you 
thought they were going to be, having seen 
them first at the Paris Fair. The people 
have a way of touching them, of relating 
them to little gardens, that saves them 
esthetically. And often you will notice 
that a man who began with a very cheap 
three-room chalet of wood, and brought his 
family from Paris lodgings to live in it, is 
already raising by the side of it a house of 
concrete or agglomerate blocks made by 
himself from a molding machine, also on 
show at the Paris Fair and for sale on 
credit. Thus the proletariat gets its stake 
in the soil of France and will have here- 
after property to defend. Bolshevism must 
wane. 

Besides actively promoting this solution 
by supervision, by aid of credit and by 
making transportation very cheap, the 
state and the municipalities have spent 
enormous sums on housing-reform schemes. 
Paris owned all the land that was occupied 
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by the old military wall and moat—a strip) 
several hundred feet deep all around the 
city. This wall is being demolished, and on 
the land, such as it does not sell to private 
persons for residence purposes, the city el 
building model tenements for industrial) 
workers. The apartments are both to let 
and to sell—only, however, to families with 
two or more children. In these municipal 
apartments the rent amounts to about one- 
twelfth of a skilled worker’s budget. Nor- 
mally one-quarter to one-third of his 
budget would go for rent. The selling price, 
is on the same basis; it is the rental cap- 
italized. Uneconomic rental, uneconomic 
selling value, yet a political asset and a 
plague to Bolshevism. The loss is menty 
financial. 

You would guess that from rebuilding 
the devastated regions, from converting | 
small estates into lots for small suburban 
dwellings and from municipal housing) 
schemes on a very large scale, there had 
been a building and real estate boom in 
France. That is true. A building boom un- — 
paralleled in the history of Europe has 
taken place there, and a real-estate boom | 
at the same time the only like of which i | 
American. It has not been confined by any 
means to the works of restoration and so-| 
cial upleveling. Building of houses by the 
new rich, especially in Paris, has been very 
remarkable. That was one way to get rid 
of their francs. To prosper in a time of in. 
flation you have to know not only how tc 
acquire money but also how to get rid of it | 
Commercial building has been very active 
too, partly for thesame reason, though prin. 
cipally because more housing was needec | 
for the expansion of general business. 
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Bought and Paid For 


But the boom plus grand, hindered only 
by the sky, is on the French Mediterranear 
coast, all up and down the Riviera. There 
of course, the land gave out. Then they be 
gan to blast the background of rocks inti 
platforms and terraces for apartmen’ 
houses and Florida bungalows. Back o 
Cannes the French real-estate invader | 
bought the scenery in the shape of a moun 
tain, called it La Californie and made firs, 
of all a road to the top so that people nee 
not wait for the funicular railway to be | 
ished before they could come and pick out. 
their niches. At Juan-les-Pins the real 
estate men bought a marsh, and no soone 
had they done so than lots there were sellin; — 
for twenty times what anyone would hay: 
dreamed of paying for the land two Lal 


ago. 


At Nice, apartments are sold from blu. 
prints before the foundations are laid 

No one can remember anything in Eu 
rope like this sudden passion to build ant 
live on the French Riviera in the languorou — } 
Mediterranean sun. Those who indulg 1 
are not all French. Besides more Frencl 
than ever before, are Europeans, Asiat ae 
Americans and South Americans. It onl) 
shows that more people of all kinds can af. 
ford to doit. Which again is evidence tha. : 
France, Europe, the whole world, is riche | 
than before the war, richer than at an, 
time previous in the history of mankind) 
Everything that exists in this richer worl 
to make it richer has already been paid for, 
it is only that a great many things hav i, 
been paid for with borrowed money. 
all this financial confusion is merely a 4 
pute as to how, if and when we shall a 
one another back. iF 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series df 
articles by Mr. Garrett. The next’ will appear im a 
early issue. 
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Steps in Building a United States Tire by the “Flat Band Method” 


1. Laying plies of Latex-treated Web Cord on drum. 2. Applying steel wire bead cores. 3. Turning plies of cord over bead. 4. Applying breaker strip. 
5. Applying tread rubber. 6. Removing flat carcass from drum. 7. Placing tire on inflation machine. 8. Beginning inflation. 
9. Inflation finished. Tire formed. 10. Removing completely shaped tire. 


Some facts about the United States Reihber Company’s “Flat Band Method’’ 


which ensures uniform stretch and tension of every cord in the tire 


Q—Whait is the “Flat Band Meth- 

od” of building a tire? 

A—The tire is built in the form of a 
flat band upon a drum. The plies of 
Latex-treated Web Cord are laid and 
fitted by hand, one above the other. 
The opposite edges of the band are 


A—It ensures uniform tension and 
stretch of every cord in the tire. 
Each cord does its full share of the 
work—no more, no less. 


patented invention of the United 
States Rubber Company, is used. 
It combines maximum strength and 
maximum flexibility. 


Q—What does Flat Band building 
add to the service of United 
States Tires ? 


Q—Just how is this accomplished? 
A—The plies of Latex-treated Web 


St ti mG 


turned around and securely anchored 
to “beads” consisting of rings of 
many strands of piano wire imbedded 
in hard rubber. The flat band carcass 
is then brought into shape on a 
special machine. 


Q—Does this differ from the usual 


method of building tires ? 


A—Yes. Before the United States 


Rubber Company developed the 
“Flat Band Method”, the usual prac- 
tice was to use a solid, metal, ring- 
shaped form on which the cord 
fabric was laid and pressed into place 
by a rotating wheel coming in 
contact with the surface of the 
rubberized fabric. 


Q—What are the advantages of 


Flat Band Construction? 


Cord as first laid on the drum are 
under no tension. The relation of the 
cords, one to the other, is not dis- 
turbed. As the band is shaped on the 
shaping machine, every unit in the 
tire is under the same condition of 
tension and takes its natural position 
as the shaping proceeds. Each cord 
adjusts itself to exactly the same 
tension. 


Q—Do all the cords run the same 


way? 


A—No. Each successive ply has the 


cords running in the opposite direc- 
tion so that the finished tire is uni- 
formly strong at every point. 


Q—Is a special form of cord con- 


struction used? 


A—Yes. Latex-treated Web Cord, a 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


A—It makes the tire uniformly strong 


throughout. It eliminates the fault 
often found in the old-style con- 
struction, of some cords being too 
taut while others were loose. In Flat 
Band building, all the cords are 
under even tension, and _ flexibility 
is uniform. There are no weak spots 
to develop trouble. 


Q—What Company developed the 


“Flat Band Method”? 


A—The “Flat Band .Method”’ was de- 


veloped by the United States Rubber 
Company and is patented and owned 
by this Company. 


United States R 
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Dullness—or neglected eyes? 


IMMY TAYLOR did not seem like a bad boy or a dull boy. 

Yet—kept after school, the third time that week, for low 
marks in deportment and studies! What was it, his teacher 
wondered, that made him so “difficult”? 


“Backward,” “‘nervous,”’ “shy,” “difficult,” “awkward,” 
“delicate,” “incorrigible” —a hundred such names have been 
invented for children who puzzle their teachers and parents. 
And all because nobody realized the true and underlying cause 
—defective eyes. 


One child in four 


Recent surveys show that one-fourth of all the school chil- 
dren in the United States are handicapped in their work by 
defective vision. Doesn’t that explain a lot of things about 
child psychology that have never been clear before? 


The child who cannot see his work properly is almost sure 
to fail in his school work. Naturally, this failure has its warp- 
ing effect on his character. Abnormal badness and shyness, 
along with many serious troubles of the nervous system, can 
often be traced to the same source—poor vision.* 


Your duty 
Don’t “guess” or “wonder” about such a grave matter as 
the future health and happiness of your children. Your eye- 
sight specialist can give you the facts about your child’s eyes. 
Frames specially adapted for active youngsters—such as the 
Wellsworth Windsor—are attractive in appearance, extra-_— 


durable, practically unbreakable. 
* * * 
Write us today for an interesting and valuable new 


booklet, “A New Age of Vision.” 


*Fudge Charles L. Brown of the Philadelphia Municipal Court finds that poor vision is an important contributory cause of juvenile delinquency. 


Have your eyes 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FOUNDATION 
FOR BETTER EYESIGHT 


examined! 
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ESTABLISHED 1833 


s drying dishes in the kitchen with the 
ning, contemptuous efficiency she gave 
household tasks. 
“Go see what Milt wants. 
‘re,”’ her mother said. 
‘Ruby hesitated, considering a refusal, 
‘en dried her hands and went. 
“Wair’s a mite straggly, dear,” Katie 
ntured to say after her. Ruby made no 
iswer, but the lift of her head suggested 
‘at she preferred it that way. 
‘She had cleared away her frown before 
je opened the door to Milton, and her 
Jello, Milt,’’ had a casual friendliness. 
2 came in with a certain solidity, a step 
vat had purpose, even for a neighbor’s side 
or. He was stalwart, gravely good look- 
too intent on his way to be very con- 
ious of himself. Milton had pulled himself 
» from his mother’s bundles of washing 
newspaper owner and prominent citizen 
ing straight for the best wherever it 
esented itself, and when he was doubtful 
ut what might be best he straightly 
dsimply asked. His “‘Any news of the 
jincess?”” was followed by an earnest 
‘(re these clothes all right?’”” He turned 
+ inspection. 
‘Quite all right for a D’Arcy,’’ Ruby 
d. She knew very well that the young 
t had found the paternal Dicey spelled 
Arcy in his grandfather’s Bible, but she 
yuld still make fun of the change. He 
Wt it with a look of sober question. 
“Don’t you think I’ve got a right to that 
ime?” 
“I think you’ve got a right to anything 
ju can get.” 
“Milton had a working rule of life and 
led to utter it: “You can get anything if 
} u want it enough.” 
“yen a princess,” she completed it. 
Milton’s “I dare say”’ was coolly com- 
“T want to run an article on the 
cess as a little girl,’ he went on. “How 
illertown Remembers the Princess Della- 
e.” He did like to say that title. “I 
suppose you remember her at all.” 
h, yes,’ said Ruby, seating herself on 
ble corner and swinging a careless foot. 
le was my most intimate friend.” 
Milton began a literal-minded protest: 
ut you couldn’t have been more 


I'll finish 


‘I was old enough to have her push my 
th y carriage,’ Ruby cut in. “There isn’t 
oul in this town that wasn’t her most 
mate friend. You ask them.” 

‘I wasn’t,’ Milton stated. “I was de- 
ering potatoes at her back door.” 

‘Well, of course. All great men have to 
in like that.” 

He looked wistful, as a big creature does 
a little creature teases. ‘‘ You make 


your education handed you, and a nice 
me, and books. I’ve been pulling myself 
by the boot straps ever since I can re- 


mber, but I suppose I’m pretty crude 
7 


ummed and swung her foot; “How 
Syuld I know? Ask your princess.” 
‘Milton squared at her. “All right, I be- 
ive I will. And if she’s a real princess 

il tell me. She’ll give me a hand up.” 
Better look out,’’ she warned him. 
ll be giving the princess false hopes. 
ter she’s got you up to the princess 
you'll find she isn’t good enough for 
md you'll go on to a queen. You’re 
fully. dangerous man.” 

eyes met in a hostile clash. ‘I’m 
} just as high and as far as I can, no 
er how funny it seems to you,” Milton 
ed her. 
ot funny, exactly.”” Ruby yawned 
her hand. “But, of course, it’s fine. 
e it. Some day I’ll be boasting: 
D’Arcy? Why, when I was a girl 
quite an admirer of mine. He used 
me out in his flivver. Then he got a 
car and went on to a princess.’”” 
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Wrath suddenly got the better of Milton. 
“You make me sick!’’ he burst out, and 
slammed a chair from his path, then 
stopped short, looking foolish at the dis- 
covery that they were not alone. A very 
long, very thin man, carrying a pail and a 
bundle of cloths, was looking on from the 
doorway with detached interest. He was 
mildly blond, with a great deal of forehead 
over contented blue eyes, and he did not 
seem to know that his elbows were through 
his sweater. 

“Sorry to interrupt a first-class row, but 
I’ve got to wash these windows,” he said, 
coming in. 

Ruby had a flippant “‘Go ahead, Phil; 
don’t mind us.”’ Milton was red and stiff. 

“T came in to see if Mrs. Boyd has any 
photographs of the princess,”’ he explained. 
“Little-girl pictures, I mean. Ruby, will 
you ask her?” 

“Certainly,” Ruby said, and went dis- 
dainfully. 

Milton glowered after her, then tried to 
relieve his congested spirit by attacking the 
intruder, who was already swabbing at a 
window. 

“Phil, what do you do that for?” burst 
from him. 

“Fifty cents an hour,” was the placid 
answer. 

“You know what I mean. Why don’t 
you get a man-size job?”’ 

Phil cleaned a dusty corner with care be- 
fore he answered: ‘‘That would take my 
head. Chores only take my hands.” 

“Better use for your head than chasing 
dreams,’”’ Milton lectured. ‘‘ You’ll never 
make a success of any invention.” 

Phil was undisturbed. “‘ You wait!” 

“We've been waiting. There’s always 
some reason why the thing doesn’t go. 
Ever since that fire-engine harness—as 
soon as you got it on the market they be- 
gan putting in automobile engines. And 
then your corkscrew 

“The One-Good-Turn Corkscrew,” Phil 
interposed with parentalfondness. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
that a good thing?”’ . 

“Yes, it was; but along came prohibi- 
tion! You’re always too late.” 

Phil’s good humor was unshakable. “I’ve 
got something now that every house- 
keeper in the land will use,” he confided, 
and went into loving detail about a patent 
window washer. It was simple as ABC; 
it could not get out of order; it did away 
with hanging out of windows. He sat on a 
window sill with his ragged elbows on his 
threadbare knees, and a lurking smile said 
that he would laugh if Milt had to laugh, 
but his blue eyes were incandescent with 
the creative fire. 

“Millions in it,’”’ Milton cut him short. 
“What if it is a good thing? The inventor 
never makes any money. Someone takes it 
over and squeezes him out.” 

Phil considered that with an open mind. 
‘‘Well, he has a bully good life,’”’ he offered. 

“Call that a life!’’ Milton did hate a 
fool. “‘Look at you—living in your father’s 
barn, wearing clothes that I wouldn’t give 
to a tramp, always going on to some new 
dream, and your wife having to take in 
washing, as my mother did.” 

Phil’s ‘“‘I haven’t got a wife” was 
brushed aside. 

“You'll take one some day. You had 
everything at the start, and now you’re 
going straight down in the world because 
you don’t realize what it means to be poor 
folks living across the tracks. I know! I 
tell you, if the princess had been my best 
friend I’d hate to have her come back and 
find me a chore man!” 

Ruby’s voice spoke suddenly from be- 
hind them: ‘‘I’d rather she found me a 
chore man than all rigged up and standing 
on my head to impress her.”’ 

Phil, who had been politely grave under 
the onslaught, looked up with a broad 
smile. 

“Thank you, Ruby. I wish I’d thought 
of that.” 


“Mother thinks there may be a picture 
of your princess in a box up in the attic,” 
Ruby went on. ‘You can look if you want 
to, but you may get dust on that suit.” 

“Tf you will show me the box,’’ Milton 
said with cold formality. 

“With pleasure,” said Ruby. 

She left him up there. When she came 
down her mother tried to lighten her dark 
young face by displaying a dress of silky 
red crépe, nearly finished, but Ruby would 
take no interest. 

“Tm not going to dress up for that 
woman,” she announced. 

“TI guess you’re a real democrat,” Katie 
said ruefully. ‘‘Now I’m not. I just love 
lords and queens. -And Milton D’Arcy’s as 
bad.” Her head was bent over the dress. 
“He isn’t thinking of the princess as if she 
was a girl—my, she’s over thirty! He’s 
just got the thrills. There, that was the 
train. I do hope that sewing woman could 
come! You'll help us, dear?”’ 

Ruby went away without answering. 

In the room below, Phil Lennox, polish- 
ing his windows, whistled under his breath. 
Everybody lectured him, and he met it 
with unruffled sweetness; but he was as 
unchangeable as wind or tide. They rea- 
soned well, but he simply, divinely knew. 
No accident, no delay could keep him back 
forever; meanwhile his business was to 
create, at any cost, and to go on creating. 
He was the only person there who had 
seemed unaffected by the coming of the 
princess. And yet the devotion of those 
two had been a town legend. Hazel found 
him romantic and hounded him with ques- 
tions. She was the child who comes late and 
unexpectedly and so is loved, shielded and 
admired beyond the normal lot. No rude 
shock had as yet shaken her utter trust in a 
beneficent universe centering about her 
happy little person. ; 

‘Phil, tell me what the princess was like 
when she was little,’ she commanded, 
squatting down against the baseboard to 
be as near him as possible. 

“Like?”’ Phil had to consider. 
should say—rather like a fairy.” 

“A fairy!’ Hazel found that foolish. 

“Well, in away. Backwards, you know. 
Now if someone fell down—that’s funny, 
isn’t it?’’ Hazel’s giggle admitted that it 
was. ‘Well, she would nearly cry over it. 
And yet if she fell down herself, she’d laugh 
her head off. Oh, yes, she wasn’t quite 
mortal. But they put a coronet on her and 
clapped her down to earth.” 

Hazel suspected him of talking over her 
head and did not care for it. ‘She isn’t 
likely to wear her crown. At least, not in 
themorning,”’sheinstructed him. ‘‘Mamma 
says she cried and cried when she went 
away and you were down sick.” 
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“Yes, it gave me the measles,”’ was the 


cheerful answer. 


Hazel wanted romance and was not to | 


be balked. ‘‘Cousin Tillie says you’ve 
never looked at another girl,’ she said 
triumphantly, as though that cornered him. 

“Rot!” Phil squeezed out a cloth with a 
vigorous twist. “Looking at girls is my 
favorite sport. That’s why I am washing 
your windows—so I can see them go by.”’ 
And he picked up his pail to depart. 

He was always like that—unsatisfactory. 
Hazel gave a baffled sigh. 

“Will you be coming in a lot to see her?”’ 
she asked. 

Phil’s answer came back from the door: 
“* Any time she wants her windows washed.” 


qr 


LLEN had not telegraphed the time of 

her arrival, for she did not want them 
to have to meet her at the station. Half- 
past nine in the morning was such a busy 
hour in Millertown! Besides, it would be 
sweet to slip through the streets like the 
little Ellen Guthrie swinging her school 
bag, to take the town whole to her heart 
before she met the few old friends who 
would remember her. And she could expect 
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back when 


Way back whentheclumsy “thigh wheelers” 
were the only bicycles, the rider was the 
pioneer of progress. Today, he would sim- 
ply invite ridicule. 

In those days, also, hand scrubbing and 
mopping were the only ways known to 
clean floors. Today, such methods are as 
needless and antiquated as riding a “thigh 
wheeler.”’ Withprogress, havecomeelectric 
scrubbing, waxing and polishing. The 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machine has 
proved much faster, far more efficient and 
actually less costly than hand methods. 

The FINNELL is now used by thousands 
of leaders among stores, factories, office 
buildings, hotels, hospitals, etc. Every busi- 
ness and public building can use it ata profit. 
There are several models—a right size and 
type for every kind and area of floor. 

FREE BOOKLETS! ‘Your Questions 


Answered by Users’’, for business con- 
cerns and institutions. If interested in 
the new FINNELL Polisher and Scrub- 
ber for household use, ask for booklet, 
“Beautiful Floors.’’? Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 

108 North Collier Street, Hannibal, Missouri 
Floor machine headquarters for twenty years 
District offices in principal cities of U. S. A 

FOREIGN AGENCIES 
Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1, England 
Kungsgaten 65, Stockholm, Sweden 


Note to the Public! When you see clean floors, 
remember that “Clean Floors reflect clean 
management, clean methods, clean business.” 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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to find Phil on any corner if she had not 
actually been told that he had become too 
grand for Millertown and gone away. As 
the train slowed down her heart was so big 
that she had to press it back with both 
hands. : 

“Dreams do come true,” she told her- 
self, answering an old argument between 
her instinct and her experience. ‘‘One 
dream did, anyway—I came home!”’ 

It was the same old wooden barn of a 
station, but shining with fresh paint and 
waving a noble flag. On either side were 
neat railed flower beds, so newly finished 
that the black earth spilled over their bor- 
ders and the pansies were still hesitating 
about taking root. Ellen knew what that 
meant, for she read American magazines. 

“Village improvement—the darlings!” 
she rejoiced. 

Taxis had replaced the old carryalls and 
their drivers lifted inviting fingers; but not 
very hopefully, and Ellen could slip past 
with her bag unsolicited. She liked that 
too. In Italy half a dozen of them would 
have been shrieking at her and making her 
miserable. Here were safety and April sun 
and apple blossoms over an old fence, and 
from an open door a smell of fresh-baked 
cookies. Home! Past the broom factory, 
over the brook, around the blacksmith’s 
corner, and there she was. 

The town was little changed, except for a 
boiling energy of renovation. A very flood 
of fresh paint had poured down the main 
street and paper hangers were darting about 
with ladders. Every shop had clean glass 
and a bright display of goods; each was a 
little marvel of American industry and 
progress. There was not a loafer in the sun, 
not a beggar or a ragged child. 

“Oh, the dears! Oh, my people!” her 
heart sang. She was of them. Had she not 
made a success of keeping boarders, main- 
tained her unmortgaged palace and saved 
enough for a trip home? “T like us!” she 
confided to the April morning. 

In the window of Selby’s grocery a clerk 
was making a mosaic of new potatoes and 
onions, with ‘‘ Welcome’ done in green pep- 
pers; a merry way to greet customers. 
Moroni’s drug store showed pictures of the 
King and Queen of Italy under crossed 
flags, American and Italian. That was 
sweet too. Tony Moroni was always a good 
patriot. No state banquet.had ever offered 
anything so good as Tony’s ice-cream 
sodas, strawberry for Ellen and wild com- 
binations for Phil, who could not even eat 
without trying to invent something new. 
And there was the fire-engine house, where 
Phil’s greatness had been recognized. 

A party was afoot in the town hall. 
Through the open doors Ellen could see 
ladies, and piles of evergreen, and trestle 
tables being set up. The fun of a church 
supper! ‘‘Fourteen different things to eat 
on your plate at once”’ used to be the proud 
boast. Ellen stood looking in like a happy 
ghost, forgetting that she could be seen, 
until a brisk personage asked her if she 
wanted anyone. It surely was Aunt 
Katie’s Cousin Tillie Rogers! Ellen smiled 
shyly, but, meeting no recognition, said 
“No, thank you,” and went on, loving every 
step of the way. 

The maples made of Grove Street a leafy 
tunnel, gold and green. There was the old 
Guthrie house, rather run down now and 
suggesting boarders. Next came the par- 
sonage and the parsonage barn, where 
Ellen and Phil used to play at keeping 
house. The Reverend Lennox had died 
long ago, so it was no use looking for Phil 
there. Cars of every make were flitting 
past, and a slender, fair boy at the wheel 
could set her trembling, though she knew 
very well that Phil would be thirty-three 
on the tenth of May. 

In the Purrington place Mr. Purrington 
was cutting the lawn and Mamie Purring- 
ton was intermittently visible, hanging 
fresh curtains, while Mrs. Purrington was 
just coming out, her arms full of bunting, 
her soul on ahead hanging it in the town 
hall. She looked straight at Ellen, but 
passed without recognizing her. The 
Sykes corner came next, and at a wild 
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barking from the rear Ellen burst out 
laughing. It was so like the Sykeses to 
perpetuate Carlo, and it was so heavenly 
that no mere dog could frighten her now. 
There was nothing to be afraid of in Miller- 
town! 

In an upper window of the Seaver house 
Polly Knight, exactly thesamelittledried-up 
interrogation point, was running a sewing 
machine full tilt, but not too busy to take 
in astranger; and even Polly did not know 
her. Polly had sewed for the Guthries for 
weeks at a time. 

“Well, I have changed,” Ellen admitted. 
She felt so much the same that it was hard 
to realize how her varied experience had 
remodeled the little-girl face of seventeen 
years ago. 

Aunt Katie’s house was fairly luminous 
with fresh paint—white, with brown trim- 
mings. It was a generous, squarish house, 
with square bay windows and a small 
square porch. A board across the front 
steps and a sign, Please Use Side Door, sent 
Ellen around through the trimmed and 
tidied garden to the glass door that opened 
directly into the dining room. This was the 
great moment. She knocked. Not even 
before a royal audience had her heart 
pounded as it was pounding now. 

A little girl opened the door. It could 
not be Ruby, for Ruby would be nearly 
twenty. Ellen advanced a hesitating step. 

“Does Mrs. Boyd still live here?” she 
asked. 

The child looked from the shabby suit to 
the old bag, and kept hold of the door knob. 

“Yes, but she doesn’t use lace or per- 
fumery or books or soap or anything,” she 
said glibly. ‘‘And she’s awful busy.” 

The princess did not understand, and she 
was too touched and tremulous to wonder. 

“She is expecting me,” she began. 

‘*Oh, I’ll tell her,”’ the child broke in, and 
ran off, calling “‘Mam-ma!”’ through the 
house. 

Ellen put down her bag, and had to wipe 
her eyes before she could see clearly the 
room that had been more like home to her 
than her own home. New rug, bright new 
paper and curtains, but the old familiar set 
of square golden-oak table and square 
chairs with high spindled backs; the child’s 
rocking-chair that the little Ellen had loved; 
the sewing machine under the west window 
and the old rosewood sofa; the bookcase 
with the books that she had helped to read 
to pieces. There was Little Women and 
Frank in the Mountains and the beloved 
Story of Mankind. 

““*Tn the dawn of time, before man had 
emerged out of the primal ooze,’”’ Ellen 
murmured. She still knew pages of it by 
heart. 

The little girl came bursting back. She 
was a very important, busy child, far less 
hampered by shyness than the princess, and 
she talked at a speed that left Ellen’s 
Italianized ears struggling behind for 
understanding. 

““Mamma’ll be right down,’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘She says you’re to settle down 
here, because she don’t want any scraps in 
the spare room. I’m to take your hat and 
coat and see that you have a good light, 
and would you rather have a straight chair 
or a rocker? Mamma’s awful glad you 
could come,” she added encouragingly, as 
the princess showed no sign of giving up 
hat and coat or of doing anything but stare 
at her with bewildered eyes. 

That brought a smile, and Ellen’s smile 
was always interpreted as an invitation by 
young things. 

“T’m Hazel,” the little girl said, and, 
pushing forward a chair for Ellen, she socia- 
bly pulled the little rocker alongside and 
squeezed her plump body between its arms. 
“We're just about crazy today,’ she con- 
fided with her busiest air. ‘“‘ You see, we’re 
expecting a princess.” 

Ellen laughed outright. ‘‘ You are!” 

“Yes, and she’s going to stay right here 
in our house!”’ Hazel rocked excitedly, then 
jumped up to answer a knock at the side 
door. She came back with a pasteboard 
box, and, setting it on the table, ran to 
shout up the stairs: ““Mam-ma! Another 
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pie’s come—rhubarb pie from Gramma 
Gates!” 

“My land, that’s seven!” a voice an- 
swered from above—Aunt Katie’s voice, 
warm and unchanged; but the princess 
felt a chill of apprehension. It was all so 
strange—seven pies, and Aunt Katie not 
running down to greet her! 

“And there’s been nine cakes sent in,” 
Hazel boasted, coming back to her chair. 
“And two ducks and six broilers and a jar 
of cream and five dozen new-laid eggs. If 
it wasn’t for the town-hall reception, I don’t 
know how we’d get ’em all used up. I cer- 
tainly don’t.” She was the responsible 
head of a household in every line. 

“But why—why are you getting all 
these things?” Ellen asked, dreading the 
answer. 

Hazel found her stupid. “‘Because what 
I’m telling you—they’re for the princess! 
She’ll get here tonight—to our house! 
She’ll be all velvet and gold and court 
trains and sixteen trunks full of French 
underclothes. Oh, I just can’t wait to see 
her!’’ And Hazel’s clasped hands expressed 
such an ecstasy of anticipation that Ellen 
quite wrung hers in pity for the coming 
blow. 

“Oh, no!” she breathed. ‘‘Oh, they 
aren’t all like that—princesses!”’ 

“Ours is. Look!’’ Hazel brought out of 
a table drawer a much creased and worn 
page of a Sunday supplement of thirteen 
years ago. There was the Princess Della- 
torre in court train and feathers, a full page 
of her, with touched-up features and com- 
manding pose—she that was little Ellen 
Guthrie, of Millertown. 

“You see?” Hazel triumphed. ‘‘She’s 
tall and stately and perfectly beautiful. 
That’s the dress she wore when she was 
introduced to the King and Queen of Eng- 
land.” 

Ellen remembered that day of distress 
and weariness and her mother’s fierce warn- 
ings. She was only eighteen, but she could 
see plainly that neither the King nor the 
Queen cared so very much about meeting 
her and she longed to tell them it was not 
her fault she was there. As soon as she 
had her title, her mother had begun using 
her like a battering ram on shut doors, so 
that the war that cut off social seasons had 
been almost a relief. She shrank away from 
the pain of that time. 

“That was long ago,’”’ she pointed out. 
“She would not look like that now. You 
know, she was only a simple American 
girl.” 

Hazel refused to be forewarned. ‘‘ Marry- 
ing a prince made her into a real princess,”’ 
she instructed. ‘It’s going to be like a fairy 
tale. or a movie—and I’m in it!” She 
bounced with joy. ‘‘Mamma won’t back 
out of her presence because she might fall 
down, but I’m going to. And I shall kiss 
her hand.” 

“You darling!”’ Ellen could have cried 
over her. ‘‘Why, I once knew a princess, 
and she wasn’t grand a bit. She was quiet 
and shy.”’ 

Hazel hooted: ‘‘A princess—shy!’’ 

“Oh, yes, dreadfully shy.’”’ Ellen piled 
it up with distressed haste, trying to get 
the vision dimmed before Aunt Katie 
should come in and wreck the poor child’s 
dream altogether. ‘‘The kings and car- 
dinals used to frighten her almost into con- 
vulsions. And she hadn’t any money at all.”’ 

Hazel was still fighting for her glories. 
“Why not any money?” 

“Her prince had spent it.” 

“Didn’t she live in a palace?” 

“Ves; but she had to take boarders.” 

Hazel hooted again, but with less assur- 
ance: ‘‘Boarders—in a palace!”’ 

“Yes; and they were worse than the 
kings, but not so bad as the footmen. Oh, 
she hated the great chilly place and the 
stone stairs and all the lonely, empty 
rooms!” : 

It was like operating on the little soul. 
Hazel’s whole being had begun to droop. 

“Then what was the good of being a 
princess?” she faltered. 

Ellen had to finish the bitter job. “Tt 


wasn’t any good at all. And she was always © 
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homesick for a little town in America. She 
saved and saved until she could go back 
and see it again.” 
Hazel was reduced to pleading. ‘‘Wasn’t 
she tall and regal?”’ 
“No; short and dowdy—like me.” 
That was too much. “‘Like you!” Ellen) 
could only nod. “‘ Well, I just couldn’t bear 
it,’’ Hazel declared, and burst into tears. 
“Oh, my dear!’’ Ellen patted and held) 
her and nearly sobbed herself. It was too 
cruel. Nobody had a right to go about the 
world disappointing a child like that! 
Suddenly Hazel’s head came up, her 
tears stopped as though she had turned 
them off. ‘‘But our princess isn’t like! 
yours!” she cried. ‘‘We know all about) 
her! She’s terrible rich—millions and mil- 
lions! She’s got a gold crest on her letter 
paper. Everybody knows how grand she 
is. And the whole town’s fighting who 
shall invite her first, and everybody’s done’ 
their house over and got new clothes and 
new automobiles or had -the old auto-| 
mobile fixed up ——” 
Again Ellen saw the humming activity of 
the town; she grasped its meaning with a 
shock that brought her to her feet. 
“Oh, no—oh, no!” she cried. ‘‘They’re 
not doing all that just for—for her!” | 
“Yes, they are too!” Hazel put her 
firmly in her place. ‘‘Everything’s for her! 
They’re getting up a big reception in the 
town hall to start off with, and the mayor’s| 
going to give her an address of welcome and 
the keys to something, and she’ll stand on 
the platform and make a speech = te 
The tale rushed on, but Ellen heard nc 
more. This was too terrible! She turned tc 
run away, blindly, anywhere; but at that 
moment the door opened and Aunt Katie 
came bustling in—pretty, vigorous Auni| 
Katie, a little thickened, but still impulsive 
and brisk and brown, still the dear Aunt 
Katie of all the happy years. She had hel 
arms full of half-made dresses, brown anc 
white and red. Ellen stood silent, trappec 
and miserable, yet longing to run to her 
waiting for her welcome. Aunt Katie 
scarcely looked at her, beyond a quick 
absorbed glance. 
“‘Well, you’ve just about saved my lif« 
by coming,” she said heartily as she pui| 
down her load. “I suppose you got thi 
morning train. If you can give me this on 
day, we can get these three dresses finished | 
I guess Hazel’s been telling you about thi 
big doings here—a real live princess coming 
to visit.”” She said it with Hazel’s own exul: 
tation. “My, it does seem as if at last lift 
was going to do something romantic!” 
There was double murder to be com 
mitted, and again Ellen wrung her hands 
“You don’t—know me?” she asked in ¢ 
quiet little voice that the Princess Della! 
torre had learned for moments of wil« 
stress. 
Aunt Katie uncovered the sewing ma 
chine with a lively bang. “No; but I knoy 
all about you, Mrs. Arden. Just sit righ 
down and go to work,” she said with he) 
back turned. ‘‘Mrs. Coster said she’ 
telephone over to you and she knew you’ 
come if you could.” Aunt Katie was wind 
ing a bobbin at breakneck speed. “All mj 
life I’ve longed for something romantic,’ 
she went on, a laugh in her voice. “Jus' 
like I wanted something pink when I wai 
little—and I never had so much as a pinl 
hair ribbon. I thought being marriec 
would be romantic; but my gracious, you 
know what my husband did for a weddin; 
trip?” The pause was only for effect, anc 
the princess could not have spoken any 
way. “He took me on a round of sawmills 
And it’s been steady sawmill ever since 
But I don’t care—something really grand’ 
going to happen now!”’ Aunt Katie rosi 
up to it, stood looking into the vision. “It’ 
like things you dream. I’m going to have 
princess in my spare room, and she calli 
me Aunt Katie.” - 
“Aunt Katie!” It was a cry, but they 
heard only what they expected to hear. — 
“Yes, she calls me that still,’ Aunt Kati 
affirmed. “I can show you her letter 
Pretty wonderful! Now I know you’ren 
. (Continued on Page 93) : 
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ow-two,Sunbeam Irons 


Heavy Duty Sunbeam 


for the Family Wash 


$'750 


Little Sunbeam 
for Travel and Boudoir 


5 


Ezther Iron 
with Art-Steel 
Fireproof Case 


only 
$] more 


ee 


PS 


Because of its Balanced Weight 
and All-Over Heat, Sunbeam 
does not require hard pressure 
—this lets a woman sit and iron 
restfully, if she likes. 


‘ 
i 
4 Princess— 
t for 16 Years 
b the Guaranteed 
Thrift Iron 
y _ A full-sized, full-weight iron 
’ = with plug, 6-ft. cord and nick- 
f SS eled stand. Was higher priced J 
i The 6 Ib. Princess but popular demand reduced ) a 
Complete with Stand, our costs. Now useless to pay 
- 6-foot Cord, etc., $4.25 $5, $6 or $6.50 for some other 
© 1926, CRS CS iron not so good, Only $4.25. 
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Both With the 30-Year Heating Unit 


HE woman who wants to make her best im- 

pression should by all means have both of these 
irons—the Heavy Duty Sunbeam for the family iron- 
ing— Little Sunbeam for the fine things washed in her 
bowl, and for travel. 

You cannot conceive how handy it is to have Little 
Sunbeam in its small Steel Case on the shelf of the 
bedroom closet, or snugly packed in your Traveling 
Bag, if you’re off for a trip. 

Whenever you want to smooth out wrinkles, freshen 
your clothes, or iron small things like collars and 
cuffs—there you have Little Sunbeam right in 
your room. 

If at home, you don’t have to go to the kitchen for 
the Heavy Duty Sunbeam; if visiting, you are not 
obliged to trouble your hostess for her iron. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY . 


36 Years Making Quality Products - 


Sunbeam Toaster and Table Stove 
Note exclusive Turn-over feature 


—The All-Over Unit that 
Keeps the EDGES as Hot as 
the Point and Center 


Little Sunbeam and Heavy Duty Sunbeam are alike 
in everything save size and price. 

Both come in an Art-Steel Fireproof Case at only 
$1 more. And both irons heat up quickly and stay hot 
until you have finished ironing, regardless of the damp- 
ness of your washing. 

This is due to the 30-Year All-Over Heating Unit 
that covers the entire bottom—extends not only to the 
point, but also to the edges where most electric irons 
cool off first. For the edges are the first to meet the 
dampness in the clothes. 


Sunbeam Toaster 
and Table Stove 
Toasts bread and 
sandwiches flat— 
the right way 


Enables you to toast bread both 
sides without touching it, or 
burning your fingers. Has oven 
pan below for preparing light 
meals. Only $10.50 complete. 


5542 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois - 


Little Sunbeam in its Art- 
Steel Case can be snugly 
packed in a corner of your 
traveling bag or trunk. 


Because you never need stop in the midst of your 
ironing and wait for a Sunbeam to reheat, you save 
from an hour to several hours every week, besides 
much electric current. Ata saving of only one hour a 
week, the Heavy Duty Sunbeam pays for itself in six 
months. And you won’t burn it out in 30 years. 

A famous engineering institute proved this by keep- 
ing the Heavy Duty Sunbeam on continuous current 
for 11,000 hours day and night. That’s equal to more 
than 30 years’ home use. And the current has not yet 
been turned off at this writing. 

So let no one persuade you that any other iron can 
equal the Sunbeam. Leading engineers know other- 
wise. Your dealer has both Sunbeam Irons, or can get 
them for you promptly. Write us if you do not fin 
them nearby. : 


349 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


Art-Steel Fire-Proof 
CASE 
for Home or Travel— 
@ $2.50 value at only $1 


but only in combination with the 
Heavy Duty Sunbeam or Little 
Sunbeam. Enables you to put 
away your Hot Iron the 
moment you’re through 
ironing. Iron, Cord and 
Stand thus ever protected 
and never in the way. 
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The Coach Now Has 


_As Rigid as a Steel Building and 
as Colorful as You Could Desire 


HUDS 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


You will find fulfilment of practically every motor- 
ing desire in this New Hudson Coach. 


The full-vision, all-steel body is as rigid as a steel 
building. It presents new lines of beauty, greater 
comfort, new upholstering, fine seating arrangement, 
and front seats that can be easily adjusted to suit 
any position desired. 3 


There have been constant refinement and improve- 


ment in the Super-Six chassis. For 11 years its pat- 
ented principle has given it outstanding performance 
and reliability. Its smoothness is known to everyone. 
Through these years of development, more than 
850,000 owners have learned the advantages of the 
Super-Six. Greater economy in fuel and oil has re- 
sulted. Smoothness has been carried to a higher 
degree than was thought possible in any motor 
not so long ago. Reliability has been developed so 
much that expectations of long, hard, economical 
service now extend way beyond the records in those 
particulars of earlier Hudsons that already have passed 
the 200,000 mile mark. 


This long experience and vast production have 
brought about not only a much finer car in every 
particular, but also have resulted in economies of 
manufacture and distribution that give amazing 
price advantage. 


Hudson sales for years have indicated public accep- 
tance of its value. This New Hudson is commanding 
a greater attention than any preceding model, and 
rightly too, because it tops any previous achievement 


of our history. You should see and ride in the New - 


Hudson Super-Six Coach. 


There also are a New Brougham 
and a New Sedan, with many at- 
tractive enrichments of these types. 


| 


August 28, 1926 
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All-Steel Full-Vi 


Adjustable Front Seats 


A new feature by which the height 
of the seat and angle of the back may be 
adjusted independently to suit the 
comfort of the individual. 
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“Caterpillar” Prices 


- $1850 
(Peoria, Illinois) 


(Peoria, Mlinois) 


- $3000 
(San Leandro, Calif.) 


- $5000 
(Peoria or San Leandro) 


$3250 


for Bre 


“Caterpillar” Tractors play a part in your life! Begin 
with breakfast—perhaps they hauled the coffee or cocoa 
for your morning cup, surely they hauled the sugar cane 
that sweetens it! Perhaps your breakfast toast was made 
from wheat planted and harvested by “Caterpillars.” 


They may have raised and cut the ensilage on which 
your milk producer winter-feeds his cows. They serve 
the farmer whose corn-fed pigs make the choicest bacon 
or sausage. Perchance even your table and chair were 
made from lumber logged by “Caterpillar” Tractors! 
And, of course, the road over which you drive to work 
— if it’s a well-made one—is “Caterpillar” built. Perhaps 
they can serve you first-hand, too! 


“~ There is a ‘‘Caterpillar” Dealer near you © 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
Factories: Peoria, Illinois; San Leandro, California 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


Successor to 


BEST 252s. Tee Bole Mehe HOLT 


akfast — - 


| ’ 


COCO A. In Accra, Africa, the “Caterpil’ 


the cocoa toward your table 


BREAD From seed time to harvest —"'Caterpillars” 
supply the power for wheat growing 


Aew 
Dry eo. 


we 


-SUGAR Over the soft soil of the cane fields “Cat- 
erpillars” pull loaded cane wagons - 


R Gocoa, bread, sugar and wood come to 
OADS you over roads built by “Caterpillars” 
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a regular dressmaker—three dollars a day, 
Mrs. Coster said—but if you can turn up 
these hems—they’re marked My 
gracious, we haven’t all had new dresses at 
once since I can remember, and my Aunt 
Meta’s pretty sarcastic, but I’m going to 
have this one beautiful time if I swing for 
it. Nothing’s going to spoil it. All my life 
it will be to remember—when the princess 
came to my house! You got your own 
thimble?” 

The princess could do no more. This 
went beyond human bearing. If she had 
had time to face the probable complica- 
tions, of course she would never have done 
it, even at the cost of seeing their dreams 
collapse before her suffering eyes and mount- 
ing a platform to make a speech. But the 
_ proffered thimble looked like a way out, 
and she took it simply because there was 
no way torun. She could sew until they 
gave her a chance to escape. Then she 
would go away forever and they could keep 
their unspoiled dream. 

They gave her no chance to escape. 
There was always someone in the room. 
The princess sat in a fog of distress, her 
head bent, her hand mechanically hem- 
ming. Neighbors knocked or walked in, 
bringing more offerings. Expectation was a 
fever. No heiress to a royal throne could 
have come up to what they were expecting 
of their own princess. 

‘Kindly introductions were made to the 
- sewing woman—‘‘My Aunt Meta,” “My 
Daughter Ruby,” “My husband.” They 
passed like ghosts before her, the old fa- 
miliar faces, and not one showed a gleam 
of recognition. Even Uncle Joe disposed of 
her with a dry nod. She was a princess in a 
fairy tale, turned by a cruel enchantment 
into a dun little household creature, and 
there was no prince to set her free. Phil’s 
name was not spoken. 

Aunt Katie explained many times that 
the front steps were scrubbed for the prin- 


c 


_.cess and she did not mean to have them 


walked on; and Aunt Meta, looking no 
older than she had looked to the little Ellen, 
with the same drab crimps and gathered 
mouth, took offense, saying that she had 
never soiled anyone’s steps yet, but she 
- could, of course, keep away. They ap- 
' peased her, just as they used to seventeen 
years ago. But Joe’s entrance was met with 
a tried ‘“‘For pity’s sake, Joe, what you 
doing here at this hour?” Surely Aunt 
Katie used to be nicer to him. Ellen had 
remembered this house as the center of all 
- human happiness. 

Joe declared that the store was closed, as 
no one could work with a princess coming; 
and when Katie took him literally and 
called that crazy, he said perhaps it wasn’t 
so, after all. Ellen had always loved Uncle 
Joe’s fooling. There was a dim comfort: in 
finding him so unchanged. His second ex- 
planation was that Hi Judson had hollered 
to him from the office and asked him to 
take home a telegram for the princess, as 
his boy was down sick. Ellen had half 
risen to receive the telegram before she 
remembered that she was only Mrs. Arden. 
She had to see it set up against the clock 
and hear the possibility of its containing 
bad news discussed. To Ellen, there was 
no more bad news possible; the inconceiv- 
able worst had happened. 

““Princess!’’’? Aunt Meta was studying 
the telegram. “Sounds foolish to me. I 
ain’t ever called anyone princess yet and 
I’m too old to begin. I shall call her Mrs. 
Dellatorr’, and if she don’t like it I’m 
sorry.” 

“Shucks! If I can’t say Your Royal 
Sublimeness, I’m going to let it goat Nelly,” 
Joe said, and went out. 

Katie sighed after him. 
don’t mean any more to Joe than ‘heifer, 
she said impatiently. 

“T don’t know but we ought to look at 
this telegram, Katie.’’ Aunt Meta’s hard, 
_ exploring fingers could not let it alone. “It 

_ ain’t really sealed. And if anybody’s dead, 
you’d want to break it to her.”’ 

“Oh, «I wouldn’t, Aunt Meta!’ Katie 

exclaimed. ‘‘’Twouldn’t be quite delicate.” 


“* Princess’ 


= 
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Aunt Meta had the message out. ‘‘ Well, 
T’ll just glance,” she said, and read it with 
a thoughtful pursing of her bleak mouth, 
a nod of significance. ‘‘Cable,’’ she ob- 
served. 

“What is it?” Katie asked. 

“Tf you’re so delicate, I guess you better 
wait till she tells you.” Aunt Meta re- 
placed the message against the clock. ‘Well, 
I'll be going along.’’ And she went, well 
pleased with herself. 

“Oh, I’m not going to mind anything 
today,” Katie said to a ruffled self. “Now, 
Mrs. Arden, these sleeves are all ready to 
stitch in. There’s brown on the machine.” 

Ellen took the brown gown to the sewing 
machine, and for a moment wilted down 
there, her head on her hand. It was too 
awful. Aunt Katie was talking to someone 
at the door, expressing joyous thanks for a 
tenth cake. 

“T really can’t go on much longer,” Ellen 
explained to a Providence that seemed to 
be overlooking one fallen sparrow. 

Through the open window came a sound 
of whistling, a tuneless bird ripple. Ellen’s 
head jerked up, her face became a white 
mask of listening. When the sound paused, 
she put out a trembling hand and lifted the 
curtain. 

In the kitchen extension, not ten feet 
distant, a long wisp of a man, incredibly 
shabby, sat on a window sill with the win- 
dow pulled down across his knees, rubbing 
at the outside of the pane. At first she 
could see only a shock of fair hair, much in 
need of cutting. Then he turned and she 
saw a high, bumpy forehead, a dreamer’s 
blue eyes, a boyish mouth, grave with the 
patience of the creator, yet tranquil with 
the cheer of the undefeated. 

Aunt Katie shut the door. ‘Well, it’s 
the first angel cake anyhow,” she laughed. 

Ellen dropped the curtain and started 
the machine on a wild course. 
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HEY were all settled about her, Hazel 

pulling out bastings, Aunt Katie trying 
on, Ruby sitting apart, her dark head bent, 
sewing resentfully; but the fog of distress 
was gone, and with it all desire to escape. 
Outwardly, the princess was as gently quiet 
as ever, but within, a fierce joy blazed. 
Phil was here. Phil had not gone away in 
grandeur. Perhaps Phil even needed her. 
What he was doing could wait for explana- 
tion. Everything could wait until he and 
she were face to face. He was here, and no 
woman looked after him. Her heart laughed 
and sang over that ragged sweater. 

“Funny—you do remind me of some- 

me,’’ Aunt Katie said, but absently, her 
mind all on the distance of her skirt edge 
from the floor. ‘I don’t care what the 
magazines say, seven inches is enough at 
my age. This is a real good piece of silk, 
but I don’t suppose it will seem anything 
to the princess.” 

Hazel bounced with excitement. “Oh, 
Mrs. Arden, what will the princess wear?” 

“Silver brocade,’ Ellen said out of her 
happiness. ‘Silver slippers with diamond 
heels.” 

Hazel’s ‘““Oh!”’ was a sigh of ecstasy. 

“You don’t mean common?” Aunt Katie 
protested. 

Ellen reconsidered. “In the morning she 
will wear white lace and pearls,” she de- 
cided. “‘ Like spider webs with the dew on.”’ 

Both gloated at the picture, but Ruby 
gave an angry twitch. “I think she’ll look 
silly,” she flung out. 

Ellen looked at the dark head with loving 
question. Anyone who had known Ruby 
at two would have recognized her at twenty. 
She had been a swashbuckling baby, power- 
ful, insolent, splendid. 

“Don’t you want your princess to be 
gorgeous?”’ Ellen asked. 

“T don’t want her at all,’ was the hot 
answer. ‘I think she’s a nuisance, coming 
back here and turning everything upside 
down.” 

That did hurt. Ellen tried to be sensible 
about it, but it hurt. 

“Never mind—Phil is here,’”’ she told 
herself, and again it was Aprilin Millertown. 
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“T suppose she was homesick,” she ven- 
tured. 

“For this place!’”’ Ruby found that too 
ridiculous for comment. 

“Yor old friends,’’ Ellen pleaded. 

Ruby would not concede even old friends. 
“Yes, that’s likely, after what she’s used 
to! This town has spent every bit of five 
thousand dollars getting ready for her.” 

Aa ad Oh, no!” 

“Well, Sim Lunt says so. And she'll 
laugh at us for a bunch of hicks.” Ruby 
found a bitter satisfaction in that. “The 
only person here who has kept his head is 
Phil Lennox. Phil may be a fool, but he 
isn’t all worked up about the princess. He 
hasn’t even got a haircut.” 

Blows were raining upon Ellen. She sat 
stricken while Hazel fell upon Ruby and 
fought for her glories. Ruby presently 
flared up and left the room. 

“T know why Ruby’s mad,’ Hazel said 
in her most elderly manner. “It’s because 
Milt is crazy about the princess.” 

Katie looked troubled. “‘ Don’t talk fool- 
ishness, lovey. Milt’s kind of excited, that’s 
all. And she wouldn’t look at him. My, 
she could have the pick of all Italy!” 

“Well, Cousin Tillie said ——” 

“There’s the iceman,’’ Katie interrupted. 
“You go see that he don’t leave the cream 
standing out on the table like he did last 
time.” 

Hazel ran off and Katie sewed in clouded 
silence. “‘I’ll just see what Ruby is doing,” 
she said presently. As she rose, someone 
came in. “Yes, Phil, polish the fender, and 
that’s all for today,” she said. “‘I’ll get you 
your money.” Then she was gone, and 
there was no one in the room but the prin- 
cess bent over the sewing machine and the 
man kneeling by the hearth, rubbing at the 
brass fender. Her stillness was so complete 
that he finally looked up. 

“T hope you don’t mind this,’”’ he said by 
way of being pleasant. 

She had turned her head a very little. 
“No, not at all,” she said faintly. 

He rose, hesitated. A long time seemed 
to pass before he came slowly across the 
room to stand before her. 

“Who are you?”’ 

“The sewing woman,”’ she murmured. 

“Would you mind looking up?” 

Her head only drooped lower. “‘I am so 
busy.”’ 

“Then I am going to kneel down.” 


“Oh, please!”’ She did lift her face at 
that. 

“Ellen !’’ 

She tried to hold back. “I am Mrs. Ar- 
den,”’ she panted. 


He was not to be put off. “You're little 
Ellen Guthrie!”’ he sang out. 

“Phil!”” It burst from her. She was on 
her feet, her hands in his. Their eyes met, 
blurring; then, quite simply and naturally, 
they kissed each other and sat down side 
by side on the old sofa, hands tightly 
clasped, smiling through tears. 

“‘Billen!”’ hesaid again, and she answered, 
Phat 

“Then you remembered?”’ he marveled. 

“Always! Oh, every day! But I didn’t 
suppose you a 

“Oh, yes! You made all other girls 

“T know! With other men, it was al- 
ways ‘Phil wouldn’t have done that!’” 

“‘Queer!’’ Heheld her hand more tightly, 
as though she might slip away. ‘‘Why, we 
were only children!”’ 

She had an inspiration: 
we have stayed children!” 

“Perhaps. Waiting ——” And then 
suddenly he awoke to how he had found 
her. “Butwhatintheworldareyoudoing?”’ 
he demanded. 

She had the merriest laugh in the whole 
world. “Phil, they took me for the sewing 
woman! And I couldn’t tell them, the poor 
darlings were so excited over their princess. 
So I just sat down and sewed.” 

He hung between laughter and wrath. 
“Well, I’ll be ——” 

“T really couldn’t help it,”’ she assured 
him. ‘‘They are looking for a great, gor- 
geous, romantic creature, a princess out 
of a fairy tale. How could I spoil it?’’ She 


“Then perhaps 
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TYPHOID 
KEEP OUT 


BY ORDER OF LINCOUN COUNTY EOCRD OF MFALTH 


Fewer signs like 
this today 


—thanks to running water 


Running water, and the modern 
sanitation that goes with it, has 
struck a crushing blow at the 
dread diseases of yesterday! 

And this health-giving running 
water is no longer withheld from 
those who live beyond the water 
mains. Nor is it beyond the means 
of the most modest home! On the 
contrary, you can have your own 
plant—supplying water under 
pressure when and where you 
want it—at a cost actually lower 
than city water rates. 

Think of it! The first step in 
eliminating the disease breeding 
outdoor toilet; the first step to- 
ward a fine, modern bathroom; 
the step that eliminates the 
drudgery of pumping and carry- 
ing—all this is yours for only a 
few cents a day. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has 
made this possible by develop- 
ing a real home plant that re- 
flects the many years of experi- 
ence gained in building water 
service equipment ranging up to 
that used in large metropolitan 
waterworks. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


There’s asize and 
type Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water 
Plant for every re- 
quirement. Sizes 
range from 120 to 
5,000 gals. per hour. 
Factory cash prices: 
$84.75 and up. 
you prefer not to 
pay cash, ask your 
dealer to explain 
the new Fairbanks- 
Morse Finance 
Plan. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


“Every Line a 
Leader” 


Fairbanks- Morse 
Products 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every 
State in the Union 


FREE 


This informative 32- 
page book. 
Hundreds of families 
did not realize what 
running water meant 
—or how little it cost 
—until they read this 
book. Send the coupon 
for your free copy. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. L-8 | 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago I 

Please send your free 32-page Home Water ! 
Service book to : 
I 


INA DIOR ry acta hes iene uatelaekeiadeleup these taltnecanicesse ois { 
! 

ACCOR Sivsteanteuetireteii anecenels caseesee Tr eey oracstrainasarmesss + : 
My source of Water Supply is: : 

O Lake (Spring Stream (O Deep Well I 
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~SDont 
buck the bumps/ 


Like mean horses are cars without 
rebound controls. WEED Levelizers 
tame the roughest ride—they keep 
springs from snapping you up—they 
give you riding comfort. 

And on good roads, Levelizers will not 
stiffen up your springs. Your balloon 
tire cushioning and soft spring action 
is still there—unmolested. 

Order Levelizers for your car. Your 
dealer or garage man has them, or 
he can get them for you. 


Use 


‘They level the road as you go”’ 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT © 
In Canada 
Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, 


THE SATURDAY 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Makers of WEED Chains and WEED Bumpers 
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expected him to see that that was only rea- 
sonable. 

“And they didn’t recognize you?’”’ He 
could not believe his eyes and ears. 

“T’ve changed so. Aunt Katie would, 
only she isn’t really looking. She can’t see 
anything but glory.’’ Ellen laughed again, 
but ruefully. ‘Oh, Phil, I have always 
been such a disappointment! My mother 
used to say, ‘My daughter, Princess Della- 
torre’; she made it sound like trumpets; 
and there was just me, trying to get under 
a chair. I couldn’t go through that again.” 

He wanted to ery, and he did swear. 
“But you can’t go on—they will have to 
find out 

“No.” She had a firm little headshake. 
“T will slip off when the day is over and 
they will never know. I will send a tele- 
gram that their princess is called back to 
Italy. I didn’t come home to hurt them.” 

He thought he had her there. ‘‘That 
would about kill them.” 

“But they will keep their dream, their 
fairy princess. That is much better for 
them.”’ She knew her own mind, this prin- 
cess. ‘‘One little hurt, but years of glory — 
the princess who nearly came. Dreams al- 
ways fail you if you try to make them come 
true.” 

“Don’t!” he said quickly. 

“Mine have. Why, I married a prince! 
And then he was just a bad, stupid man 
who spent all my money.’’ 

Phil turned away as though the prince 
had come between them. 

“Surely not all of it, Ellen?”’ 

“Everything but the palace went. I am 
really very poor, but I don’t mind that a 
bit. It was so wonderful of Alfredo to die! 
Usually, you know, they don’t,’’ she added 
cheerfully under his shocked stare. 

Phil had to struggle for his words: 
“Didn’t he—care for you—at all?”’ 

Ellen was sensible about it. ‘“‘Poor Al- 
fredo, how could he? He didn’t care for 
anything on earth but excitement, and you 
couldn’t call me exciting.” 

His face had flamed. ‘‘Yes, I could! I 
am so excited this minute oy 

“T’mglad! Forthat was another dream— 
the welcome. But they are thinking only 
of the princess; not one of them has said, 
‘Ellen is coming!’’’ 

He fairly shouted at her: ‘But, you 
blessed child, how could we know that there 
was any Ellen left? I didn’t. I’ve been 
saying, ‘What is her coming to me?’. I 
thought you would be rich and grand and 
changed into another being. Why aren’t 
you? How could you live that life and come 
back the same? Ellen, it isn’t possible!’ 

“But I didn’t lead that life! Alfredo took 
me about when he had to, to the big, formal, 
awiul things; and I sat at the head of his 
table when I couldn’t get out of it by being 
ill. But I was alone for weeks—months—at 
a time.” She had her reasonable explana- 
tion: ‘‘ You see, the nice people couldn’t 
stand Alfredo and the fast people couldn’t 
stand me.” 

““Why didn’t youleave him?” Philasked. 

She sighed over old struggles. “It is so 
hard to do that in Italy! Especially when 
you have no people to back you up. And 
then Alfredo’s heart began to be bad, so it 
seemed easier to wait. Of course, I didn’t 
know that all my money was going. But 
I have done rather well with my boarders.” 

“Boarders!” 

“Oh, yes, I have taken boarders for six 
years.”’ She was proud of it. ‘‘The palace 
isn’t mortgaged, and I saved enough a 
Then she broke off. ‘‘Oh, Phil, read me 
that cable quickly, before anyone comes 
in! It is probably to say that the old 
princess has a toothache, but I might as 
well know.” 

He jumped up and had his hand on the 
message, when the mirror behind the clock 
showed Aunt Meta coming in at the side 
door. Phil affected to straighten the clock, 
listened to see if it were going, then went 
back to his polishing. The sewing machine 
by the window was racing full speed ahead. 

Aunt Meta looked suspiciously from one 
to the other. The sofa had an air of telling 
tales under her eagle glance. 
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“H’m—I guess I’ll put this message up- 
stairs, where it will be safer,” 


exchange guilty glances Milton D’Arcy 
was in the room, brushing dust from his 
suit with a solicitous hand. He had brought 
a faded photograph, cabinet size, of a little 
girl with a straight bang to her eyes and 
her dress to ugly shoe tops. 

“Look here, Phil,’ he began worriedly. 
“This says ‘Ellen’ on the back, and it’s 
the only one that does. I’ve looked through 
bushels; but it can’t be the princess, can 
1624 


Phil took it, smiling deeply. ‘‘ Yes, that 
was the princess.” 
Milt was discouraged. ‘‘I don’t know 


about publishing this. She might not like 
it. I’d hate to make a break.”’ 

Phil was gathering up his things. “Ask 
Mrs. Arden—she knows everything,” he 
said, and went out without a backward 
glance. 


Milton laid the picture on the machine 


and waited quite simply for advice. Ellen 
studied it amusedly. 

“Funny little country girl,’’ she said. 
“Yes, publish it—why not?” 

“T thought she might not want it re- 
membered that she had been a funny little 
country girl,’”’ Milton explained, taking it 
back with a dubious frown. “I don’t sup- 
pose it did her justice, even then.” 

Ellen looked up into the sober, strong 
face, and, because she was so madly happy 
herself, she set to work in simple earnest- 
ness to make Ruby happy too. That hint 
of an interrupted romance wrung her, now 
that her own romance was safe. She had 
forgotten that Phil was not yet explained. 
He. was here! 

“Princesses are apt to be plain, don’t 
you think? Plain and rather dull,’ she 
said. 

That was a new idea to Milton. 
saw one,”’ he admitted. ‘ 

“Oh, I have. I lived abroad once and 
I knew several princesses,”’ she began, then 
broke off, fearing that she had said too 
much. 

Milton explained it for her. “I suppose 
sewing takes you into all sorts of grand 
houses.” 

“Yes, I’ve been in very grand houses,” 
she assented. ‘‘And, you know, when you 
are all alone in the room with a princess 
she is only another woman.”’ 

He did not understand. 
woman?”’ 

“T mean, rank isn’t any fun unless some- 
one is looking on.’’ She was very anxious 
that he should understand that. ‘“‘ Youth 
and beauty and brains and goodness—you 


“T never 


“* Another 


could enjoy those if you were all alone with © 


them on a desert island; but you would 
get nothing out of her being a princess.” 
Ellen had been alone with a prince and she 
knew. ‘‘Titles are really great nonsense.” 

Milton sat down sidewise on a chair that 
looked too small for his powerful body. 

“The world doesn’t see it that way,” he 
argued. 
governor is no use, and yet men work pretty 
hard for it.”” A subtle line came out in his 
jaw. It was easy to see Milton being called 
governor. 

“But ‘governor’ means something in 
you,” she pointed out. ‘‘ You won’t simply 
marry or inherit it, as one does rank; you 
will win it.” 

He smiled, well pleased at the hint of 
prophecy. ‘‘You’re a mighty thoughtful 
little woman,” he congratulated her. “‘ How 
do you come to know so much?” 


she said as — 
though to herself, and took it away with © 
her. Before they had dared do more than 


“You can say that being called 


‘*Well, sewing gives one time to think,” 


said the Princess Dellatorre. 

“Time to gab, too,” observed Aunt Meta 
in a general sort of way as she came in. 
“Milt, if you’re going by the post office, 
I'll ride along with you.”’ She had an air of 


carrying him off. At the door, she sent — 
back a look that said plainly, ““No, you — 


don’t, young woman—I’m on to you!” But 
Ellen’s head was bent over her sewing and 
v missed the challenge. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Dividends in Health 


Clogged intestines, skin and 
stomach disorders corrected—the 
reward of invincible energy again 
—with the aid of one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 


fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathar- 
tics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active, daily 
releasing new stores of energy. 


Fat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathar- 
tics will gradually become unnecessary. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-18, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


“TN MY GAME, CONDITION COUNTS. I 
must have a steady hand and a clear eye. A 
short time ago, I was away off form when a friend 
recommended Fleischmann’s Yeast. It brought 
back my health then and I use it now because it 
helps keep me in tiptop shape.” 
Sic. Smit, New York City 


““T HAD SUCH SEVERE INDIGESTION that 
I could eat almost nothing. My doctor ad- 
vised me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took it 
for a month. Now my digestion is normal, my 
appetite good. I eat hearty meals and enjoy 
them.”’ LuciLie Link, Plymouth, Mich. 


“TAM A BEAUTY DOCTOR. I use a treat- 
ment that promotes intense circulation. 
Often when the patient is run down or a 
heavy eater, this causes a breaking out on the 
face. I conceived the idea of giving my pa- 
tients Fleischmann’s Yeast daily. All the im- 


a HAD CONSTIPATION for over six years. A 
doctor told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
took three cakes a day and still do—one before 
breakfast in hot water, one at noon, and one at 
night in hot water. My constipation disappeared. 


I haven't taken a single dose of medicine fora THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— purities pass off and the giving of salts is also 


” 5 , a i : . . . aeons y 3 
‘iors E. H. Jones, Houston, Texas aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. eliminated.’”’» Bessa Hanson, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Try this new 
shaving 


See how it softens your 
beard at the base in a 
really scientific way 


ERE is ashaving cream devel- 

oped to soften your beard in 
a scientific way—a way that means 
quicker, smoother shaving, and 
leaves your face smooth and com- 
fortable all day long. 


It is a unique shaving method— 
different in action and result from 
anything you have ever known 
before. 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream surround- 
ing single hair. Large 
dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph pre- 
pared under identical 
conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate’s Rapid - Shave 
Cream lather. Note how 
the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


The name of this prod- 
uct is Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream. It was de- 
signed especially to 
soften the beard at the 
base with moisture. 


And remember, water, 
not shaving cream, is the 
real softener of your 
beard. 


It softens beard at base 


Colgate’s is shaving 
cream in concentrated 
form. In this lather, the 
bubbles are smaller, as the 
microscope shows; they 
hold more water and 
much less air; they give 
more points of moisture 
contact with the beard. 


So that this moisture 
may soak right into the 
beard,Colgate’s firstemul- 
sifies and removes the oil 
filmthat coversevery hair. 


Then quickly thousands 
of clinging, moisture- 
laden bubbles penetrate 
deep down to the base of 
the beard—bring and 
hold an abundant supply 
of water in direct contact 
with the bottom of every 
hair. 

Thus the entire beard 
becomes wringing wet— 
moist and pliable—sof- 
tened down at the base, 
where the razor does its 
work. 

In this way the beard 
becomes properly soften- 
ed right where cutting 


Colgate & Co., Ltd., 
72 St. Ambroise St., 


takes place. ‘‘Razor pull”’ 
is entirely banished. 


In addition, Colgate’s 
lather lubricates the path 
of the *azor. nists 
it glide across your face 
without catching or 
dragging. And it leaves 
your skin clean, cool and 
comfortable throughout 
the day. 


Here is a shaving ex- 
perience such as you have 
never enjoyed before. 


Unlike any cream 
you've ever used 


It is interesting to note 
the difference in the com- 
fort of your shave when 
you lather up with Col- 
gate's@.a... to discover 
how clean and cool it 
leaves your face, how 
smooth without the 
usual dryness. 


You can prove these 
truths to your own satis- 
faction simply by com- 
paring Colgate’s with 
any other shaving cream 
you may have used. 


Just clip the coupon— 
and let us mail you a gen- 
erous trial tube. Then 
note what a remarkable 
difference it makes. Note 
its extra speed, its greater 
comfort, in the luxury it 
brings to shaving. 

Once you have used it, 
you will never go back to 
former methods. 


@ 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-111, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


© 1926, C. & Co. 


SOFTENS THE-BEARD AT THE BASE 


So, four dozen bottles of sherry behind 
the delightful game, he began to twist the 
conversation more in his own direction. He 
began to convey to her that he was in 
search of a nice little building site some- 
where between bonny Branksome and beau- 
tiful Bournemouth. 

So successful was his breezy style that 
within ten minutes the lovely creature in 
the diagonally opposite corner was hinting 
that she could give him a letter of intro- 
duction to a man who would sell him one 
of the most charming little sites obtainable 
in the neighborhood—at a figure almost 
dishonestly low. 

George H. looked pleased. ‘‘I should be 
very grateful for that,” he declared. “I 
have been wanting a modest half acre near 
or, better still, part of—the Wyke estate 
for a long time.” 

The lady—her card said she was the 
Honorable Mrs. Gervase Jenifex-Johns- 
toun—smiled faintly at that. 

“Probably the friend I mention could 
help you to find a little land near the Wyke 
estate,” she said singingly to the Squire of 
Finch Court. ‘‘But, of course, the Wyke 
land is sacred,” she continued. “Really, 
you know, you might as well coquette with 
the delusion that you could buy a little 
frontage—frontage? Is that the word?—in 
the Garden of Eden as a site on the Wyke 
estate. You see, I happen to be a close 
friend of Lady Wyke, and she is quite deter- 
mined that her husband shall never sell a 
square inch of that fifty acres of paradise 
they choose to call Wyke Waste.”’ 

““Indeed?”’ George H. let his eyebrows 
rise and fall. ‘“‘Is the land so very—er— 
precious to Lady Wyke?” 

“‘No; itis just her fancy—her obstinacy. 
She is charming, of course—haven’t you 
met her?—but she is rather in love with the 
idea of owning a holiday house surrounded 
by fifty acres of perfect park land of which 
everybody wants a slice. She likes to sit in 
the twilight on the terrace of Wyke Waste 
House and think of the real-estate specula- 
tors ravening round the spiked iron fences 
inclosing the park. That is because of her 
artistic temperament. She says she loves to 
hear them howling in the distance through 
the dusk, but that’s just her simple fun, 
Mr. Jay.” 

“Yes, of course. Ha-ha! It’s rather 
amusing. One sees her point of view. But 
what does Sir Tomas think of it all, do you 
suppose?” pressed the old anteater from 
Finch Court. 

“Oh, Sir Tomas!” The Honorable Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun’s faint gesture swept Sir 
Tomas clear over the edge of the horizon, 
somewhere down among the furnace fires of 
the sunset. “‘Heis, of course, dumb, blind, 
senseless and rapt in his lifelong pursuit of 
the perfect artificial fertilizer. Does any- 
one pay any attention to Sir Tomas nowa- 
days? I think not.” 

The lady gracefully fitted a further ciga- 
rette to her holder. 

“Pardon me, dear lady,’ entreated 
George H., ‘‘but I am interested in a man 
of that caliber. I admit it. I happen to 
own a few acres of cold and stubborn land 
myself, and I have studied this question of 
a perfect fertilizer for cold clay soil person- 
ally. Itis badly needed—badly, shockingly 
badly. Science lags disgracefully behind in 
the matter, Iassure you. Indeed’’—he was 
watching her faintly amused smile with a 
very real intentness as he rambled on—“‘in- 
deed, I have conducted certain experiments 
in that direction myself. Of the artificial 
fertilizers proper I have found that basic 
slag—leaving guano aside for a moment for 
reasons I will deal with later—carefully 
handled, quite frequently shows a ——” 

“Forgive me, dear Mr. Jay, if I plead 
guilty to possession of a mind which is in- 
adequate to cope with the glittering possi- 
bilities of basic slag. I wish very much that, 
I were intelligent enough to follow you,” 


* 
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purred madam; and taking a pack of busi- 
ness cards from her bag, went through them 
with the expertness of a pretty good poker 
player. She let fall one, and replacing the 
others, passed the selected card to Mr. Jay. 

“But if at any time you are in real need 
of a very fine fertilizer, I advise you with all 
my heart to state your requirements to the 
gentleman whose name is printed there, 
Mr. Jay. Mention my name and he will 
certainly give you a great deal of discount.” 

She yawned a little, glancing out of the 
corners of her fine eyes. “‘ We shall soon be 
there,” she stated, with the air of one who 
would not be sorry for that. 

“But, dear lady, do you mean to say that 
Sir Tomas Wyke is seriously interested in 
research work for a perfect all-round fer- 
tilizer?’”’ asked George. 

She smiled. “‘He has searched the nooks 
and crannies of science for that will-o’-the- 
wisp for the last forty years,” she said, with 
an odd effect of great weariness. “It is his 
little weakness, you see. Lady Wyke has 
suffered much from his unconquerable 
mania. He has thrown away vast sums of 
excellent money on this wholly maniacal re-- 
search of his, and his passion has rendered | 
him tedious beyond human conception. Al- 
most anyone armed with a zest for ferti- 
lizer research can have the run of Sir Tomas > 
Wyke’s hospitality. Any adventurer in 
rags can claim and receive the attention and 
interest of Sir Tomas, provided that he 
comes to discuss the various methods of 
mixing quantities of probably unpleasant 
chemicals, in the hope of producing a com- 
pound capable of making two large mangel- 
wurzels—whatever they may be—grow 
where only one, and a small one, grew be- | 
fore.” 

The lights of the Bournemouth platform 
were sliding past. 

“How very odd!” said gentle George H. 
Jay, smiling, and began to busy himself on 
behalf of the lady. 

The woman who presently alighted lan- 
guidly from the carriage—resigning herself 
like a totally helpless thing to certain serv- 
ants obviously sent to meet her—was a 
vastly different one from the person who 
had shot four dozen of doubtful sherry into 
him half an hour before. 

But George H. thought none the worse 
of her for that. Indeed, he watched her 
disappear with something like admiration 
in his eyes. ; 

“Now if only I were a marrying man, 
there goes a wife I could use in my busi- 
ness—ha-ha!”’ he said, alighting himself. 

“Beg pardon, sir?’’ inquired the porter 
who had clenched onto his luggage. 

“Eh? Oh, nothing, nothing, my man. 
Just thinking aloud. Hurry up and get 
that luggage on the next train to London.” 

“To London, sir? Waiting on Number 2 
now. You'll have to hurry, sir, if you’re go- 
ing straight back to where you have come 
from, sir,’’ stated the bewildered porter. 

George H. beamed. ‘‘That’s it—straight 
back, porter. I find I’ve forgotten some- 
thing I need. Just get a move on, friend, 
and we shall both be more or less all right.” 


II 


EARLY three weeks had slipped by 
before George H. once again took the 
Bournemouth trip, survived it and in due 
course found himself in the presence of Si 
Tomas Wyke, an ancient person, with ¢ 
worn face, dreamy eyes and a shabby dress: 
ing gown. He desired to know, quickly anc 
briefly, Mr. Jay’s business with him. 
“Why, Sir Tomas, that is easily ex: 
plained,” boomed George Henry in his 
breeziest manner. ‘I wish to buy Wyk 
Waste.” 
“Thousands have wished that,” snappet 
Sir Tomas. ‘‘Leave the house.’’ 
, With pleasure,’ said George. ‘‘But be 
fore I go I would like to observe that I d 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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CHRYSLER 
Standardized Quality 


Guarantees Greater Value to the (ar “Buyer 


Chrysler manufacturing, like 
Chrysler engineering, is differ- 
ent from ordinary manufactur- 
ing—radically and immeasur- 
ably different in principle and 
practice. 


Merely building several cars is 
one thing. Building four 
lines of cars under one name 
and one management in one 
unified group of plants on a 
rigid system of quality stand- 
ardization is a totally different 
thing. 


Quantity production has long 
been standardized —quality 
standardization has been ac- 
complished for the first time 
in motor car manufacturing by 


Walter P. Chrysler. 
50, 60, 70, Imperial 80—These 


car numerals attached to the 
name Chrysler mean miles per 
hour and they mean something 
vastly more important than that 
in creating value. 


They mean a common basis of 


Quantity production has long 
been standardized — quality 
standardization has been ac- 
complished in motor car man- 
ufacturing for the first time by 


Walter P. Chrysler. 


At one step this eliminates 
““purchaser’s risk’? and makes 
possible the purchase of either 
the lowest orthe highest priced 
Chrysler car with the positive 
assurance that the quality in 
each is equally unquestionable. 
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quality for all four lines of cars 
—arigid system of close measure- 
ment and fine manufacturing 
applied alike to each and every 
one of the four lines —a com- 
mon source of engineering skill 
—a division of overhead and 
operating costs into four parts 


—a combination of buying re- 
sources—a magnificent system 
of special machines and special 
processes devised to insure in- 
vincible accuracy in the manu- 
facture of all four lines of cars 
—a positive protective process 
of guaranteeing the owner 
exactly the same basic quality 
no matter what price he pays 
or which Chrysler car he buys. 


Certainty of unsurpassed per- 
formance is thus built into every 
Chrysler car, no matter what 
its price classification. 


The Chrysler plan makes pos- 
sible greater value for the in- 
vestment than has heretofore 
been dreamed by the automo- 
bile buyer. 


At one step it eliminates ““pur- 
chaser’s risk’? and makes pos- 
sible the purchase of either the 
lowest priced or the highest 
priced Chrysler with the posi- 
tive assurance that the quality in 
each is equally unquestionable. 


GHRYSLER: SALES» CORPORATION,, DETROTT,( MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“50 - 60 -70- 
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THE SATURDAY 


“*STEP right up! Let me guess your weight!” the barker shouts 
and up steps the laughing, jostling crowd eager for fun. And it 
seems funny—but in reality the scales are engaged in a serious 
business. They say to the fat, ““Beware—you are in danger!” 
And to the thin, ‘“Take heed—trouble ahead!” 


* * * * * 


x] I is estimated that one-eighth of the people of the United States are 

overweight to such an extent that their health is menaced. On the 

other hand, in their efforts to be slim, thousands of girls and young 
women are definitely undermining their health. 


Up to the age of 30 it is well to weigh five or ten pounds - more 
than the average for your age and height. Extra weight in youth as 

is needed to fortify the body against tuberculosis and other infec- 
tions to which young persons are particularly subject. 


But from 30 on, it is best to weigh less than the average, particularly 
as age advances. Excess weight over 30 may be a predisposing cause 
of heart disease, diabetes, gout, kidney trouble, high blood pressure, 
hardening of the arteries and apoplexy. Reduce safely—do not 
take dangerous “fat reducers”. Get the advice of your physician. 


Begin now to work toward your proper weight—and when you 
reach it, keep it. 


Ia 


Persons past their youth who weigh 20% 
more than the average have a one-third 
greater death rate than the average. Those 
who are 40% overweight have a 50% 
greater death rate than the average. 


diet and exercise. In several cases as much 
as 50 pounds were eliminated—safely and 
comfortably. 


In this booklet will be found a weight table 
prepared according to the latest study on 
the subject, as well as a complete program 
of diet and exercises that will help you to 
reduce your weight if you are organically 
sound, 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany recognizes overweight as so serious 
an impairment among its policyholders 
that it has issued a booklet which contains 
much valuable information for those who 
wish to avoid dangerous overweight. 


A copy of “Overweight—Its Cause and 
Treatment” will be mailed free to anyone ~ 


This booklet tells how a certain group of wha askerorie 


our own Metropolitan employees were 
brought back to normal weight by simple 
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HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggestinthe World, More Assets. More Policy holders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
not propose offering you money—at least 
not wholly money—for the land.” 

Sir Tomas made his eyebrows form fours 
and things like that. “‘Not money?”’ he 
rapped. 

“Only partially so, Sir Tomas,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Jay, reseating himself. ‘‘I am 
prepared to offer you a little in cash and a 
lot in artificial manure—fertilizer, that is.” 

Sir Tomas disentangled his eyebrows and 
sat down. ‘‘Pardon me, Mr.—er ——” 

“____ Jay, sir—George Henry Jay, the 
well-known agent tothe aristocracy, 5 Finch 
Court, Southampton Row, London,” ex- 
plained George earnestly, and leaned for- 
ward. “If you had the impression that I 
have the slightest intention of offering you 
money for the Bournemouth portion of the 
Wyke estate, I can only say that you were 
wasting a good impression. The money I 
am offering is hardly worth talking about. 
It’s five thousand pounds in cash. But with 
it I offer also the formula for a new ferti- 
lizer which is easily capable of making— 
making—well, for example, two large 
mangel-wurzels grow where only one, and a 
little one, grew before.” 

“That,” said Sir Tomas equably, “is 
practically impossible. I have sought such 
a fertilizer for forty years.” 

“No doubt, Sir Tomas,” agreed Mr. Jay. 
“And so have many others. Myself among 
them, I may say. I own some acres of cold 
clayey soil myself. . But listen to me, 
Sir Tomas. I speak not as an expert but as 
a simple layman. Now the wurzel, for ex- 
ample, is a cold and watery root, but much 
depends on it. That is so?”’ The smooth 
old swordfish from Finch Court saw the 
keen interest which lit up the normally far 
from keen visage confronting him. “‘What 
then, Sir Tomas—as a matter of simple 
common sense—does the wurzel need? It 
is cold; therefore it needs warmth. It is 
watery; therefore it needs dryness. Ther- 
mic acid provides both.” 

Sir Tomas leaned forward, his eyes 
straining from their sockets. 

“‘T have not heard of thermic acid,” he 
gulped. 

“Naturally, you have not. It is new, 
Sir Tomas. And, at that, it is merely a 
minor ingredient of the newly invented and 
completely irresistible fertilizer of which I 
own the formula and the world’s rights.”’ 

Sir Tomas rose. ‘I am disposed—I am 
very much inclined to be seriously inter- 
ested in your proposal, Mr.—er 

“__ Jay, Sir Tomas; George H. Jay, 
the celebrated agent of 5 Finch Court, Lon- 
don.” 

“Yes, yes, quite so, Mr.—er Let 
me see now, you actually have this for- 
mula? And you are prepared to exchange 
it, plus five thousand pounds, for Wyke 
Waste? I ought, in common fairness, 
Mr.—er ¥ 


Jay, Sir Tomas.” 

“Quite, quite—to warn you that Wyke 
Waste is pure sand; sand upon gravel, with 
more sand below. It can never be a truly 
fruitful soil—never! I have experimented 
for years. However, if you are still dis- 
posed to purchase it for the formula—plus 
the—eh?—five thousand pounds, was it?— 
I may say that, pending further discussion 
of the formula, I am very well disposed to- 
wards considering your propos i 

“Pardon me, Tomas, I am afraid you are 
rather boring our visitor.” 

It was a velvety contralto voice, extraor- 
dinarily beautiful, but imperious and 
strangely compelling. 

George Henry turned like startled light- 
ning—almost as quick as Sir Tomas. The 
lady who had spoken was surveying them 
both from the doorway, and she did not 
appear to be quite satisfied that she was 
getting full value for the use of her magnifi- 
cent eyes. 

Sir Tomas mumbled something half in- 
telligible about the remarkable discovery of 
thermic acid which would revolutionize 
quite a large number of things like mangel- 
wurzels. But Lady Claire, tall, regal, sa 


_younger than Sir Tomas, and about 


handsome as anything feminine should be 


tather. vaguely. 


a 


1 
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allowed to be, hushed him up with a smiling 
gesture: 

“T know, dear—I know. But after all, 
that is no reason why you should tire our 
very welcome guest. Besides, it is your own 
rest hour, you know.” Her chin went sey- 
eral inches higher as she turned her glorious 
eyes on George Henry. ‘‘ You would like to 
come and see my orchids, while Sir Tomas 
has his rest, wouldn’t you?” she said, as 
invitingly as hintfully. 

George H. was instantly active. “ With 
great pleasure, Lady Wyke,” he stated, 
with great perjury. 

She turned to the old fellow in the dress- 
ing gown. ‘‘Take your rest now, dear—and 
have a nice long talk about it in your 
laboratory presently,” she suggested; and 
ignoring certain manifestations of protest 
from her elderly husband, lifted Mr. Jay 
out of the room with the power of the hu- 
man eye alone. 

The door clicked behind them and the 
lady led the way into the hall. For a fleet- 
ing moment George H. really thought he 
was going to witness orchids. But in- 
stead 

“How dare you? Leave the house!” 
said the Lady Claire, and signed to a person 
of butlerlike appearance, hovering some- 
where north of them. 

“Eh? Pardon me, Lady Wyke 

But she concentrated on it. “Leave the 
house!”’ she commanded. | 

George could take a hint when it was 
offered. He left, as requested. | 

“Well, there’s one thing,’”’ he’ consoled 
himself, as he left the house farther behind: 
“T know what I’m up against.” That was 
true enough. He halted halfway across the 
park and looked about him, admiring the 
scenery. “‘I certainly had got Sir Tomas go- 
ing; and if she hadn’t caught me coming, ] 
might have done a very useful bit of busi- 
ness—yes.”’ 

He moved on, musing aloud. ‘I don’ 
see that this man Clamm is necessary ir 
this business at all. There should be any 
amount of buyers for a block of building 
land like this to be found in the south. Ne 
need for any interference from the nortl 
at all.” 

He wrote to Mr. Clamm on his return t¢ 
town, stating that his first skirmish hac 
been a failure, inclosed his bill of costs foi 
the said failure and desired to knoy 
whether Mr. Clamm desired him to pro: 
ceed with another attempt. 

Humber Clamm’s answer consisted of : 
telegraphic negative, and, a day or twi 
later, a very rude and ungrateful letter, in 
closing George’s bill of costs unpaid bu 
cruelly criticized. 

“T have always been able to get nothin; 
by my own efforts, and I do not propose ti 
start paying agents money to get it fo 
me,’’ wrote Humber acridly. 

“So beit,”’ said Mr. Jay weightily. “‘Jus 
a greedy man—exactly as I suspected. Bi 
of a humorist, too—ha-ha!”’ 

He was putting the letter carefully awa; 
when Mr. Gus Golding announced a lady— 
Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun. George receive 
her with cautious politeness. She speedil; 
made it plain that Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoui 
engaged in making a little on the side in th 
City was less given to airs and graces thai 
Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun doing the like in . 
first-class railway carriage en route for 
short holiday. She let a brilliant smil 
serve for all preliminaries and got to busi 
ness forthwith. 

“You should have confided in me whe) 
we met in the train that you wished to bu; 
Wyke Waste, Mr. Jay,” she said at once 
“Why, don’t you know, I was actually o 
my way to spend the week-end with Lad 
Wyke, and I could have simplified thing 
so very much for you—for us, rather. Yo 
know, you have made things much mor 
difficult for us than they need have been.’ 

“Us?” inquired the gentle one. 

“Myself—and you, too, in a way,’’ ex 
plained Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun, and allowe 
him to strike a match for her cigarette. — 

“Oh, I see—ha-ha!”’’ breezed Georg 
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The New Star Six 


Chassis . A - 5, - $650 
Touring . Zs zi : © 725 
Coupe c 4 : - 820 
Coach 6 : 5 . 880 
De Luxe Sport Roadster - 910 
Sedan ~. . 9 3 - 975 
Landau . . . . - 995 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 

Ton Chassis « 975 


Improved Star Four 


Com. Chassis . C - $470 
Convertible Roadster . - 550 
Touring . Z a P - 550 
Coupe A ‘e a r 675 
Coach . ‘ Ps i =» 695 


Sedan 2 3 : 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


HAYES-HUNT 
BODIES 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
General Sales Department, 
1819 Broadway, New York City. 


Plants: 


Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations 


throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 


Low-cost Transportation 


Ey times the path is not always easy. Sometimes it 


: S) But if the cause is just, if real service is being rendered 
to the public, then sooner or later the multitude will appreciate 
it and will praise the efforts. Q| It is a law of nature. G Star 
cars are now in their fourth year. More than four hundred 
thousand have been built. Progress has been constantly made 
in production. The demand has been widened. Star car 
following has steadily increased. O| Today the name STAR 
on a motor car has the respect of the trade and the con- 
fidence of the public. G] And this confidence has been earned 
by sheer merit. It has been earned by building honestly and 
giving dollar-for-dollar value—by serving the public need. Q| To- 
day the New Star Six and Improved Sar Four more than 
ever before live up to these ideals. G| Go see the new Star 
cars and you will appreciate what has been done. Q You will 
see car beauty which will win your hearty approval. You will 


ee Y RUE merit is recognized in this land of ours. Some- 
?} 


is not always swift. Sometimes patience is required. 


find a chassis of greater power and a body obviously superior in 
design, construction, equipment, and finish. G| An inspection of 
the new models will enable you to realize why the Star car is 
Gaining Public Confidence —why Star car sales are steadily 
climbing—and why the true merit of Star cars is being appre- 
ciated more and more in a country where the buyer of 
automobiles knows what constitutes dollar-for-dollar value. 
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UMMER and Winter— 
Summer and Winter— 
a hundred times over since Na- 
ture began the work of chang- 
ing a tiny seed into a Giant of 
the Forest. A hundred years in 
preparing for the exacting 
requirements of high-grade 
coachwork. Slow growth — 
straight growth—harder and 
tougher each year —until the 
Cayce 


And so the forest giant—a hundred years in the making 
—lends comfort, ease and protection to the world’s great- 
est vehicle for personal transportation — the motor car. 
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And hereiswhereskilled hands 
protect the work of a century. 
Because a single careless act in 
felling or logging can make 
this work of Nature unfit for 
coachwork. 


Each and every piece of timber 
used in Hayes-Hunt bodies is 
carefully felled, logged, in- 
spected for straightness of 
grain, freedom from natural 
flaws. Then each timber is kiln- 
dried before mill- 
ing to eliminate 
warping or 
shrinkage. 


HAYES-HUNT: -C.O:.R.P'O RiAIOEN: 


Hayes~Hunt Bod 


Beauty, Service and Comfort 


by 
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One hundred years 


in the making 


Thus, when 
the wood frame- 

work of a Hayes- 
Hunt body is assembled 
and all major joints mortised, 
glued, dowelled, and bolted, 
it is one single unit, strong 
and rigid, insured against 
warps and squeaks yet afford- 
ing the resiliency and comfort 
characteristic of high-grade 
composite bodies. 


Che carefully built wood frame of a Hayes-Hunt 
body is now encased in steel, bolted and 
welded for added strength, and with break- 


joints to guard against road roars or drumming. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“Your offer to poor Sir Tomas Wyke of a 
paltry amount of money plus a formula for 
a new fertilizer was a very creditable ges- 
ture, Mr. Jay—a business gesture, I mean. 
Not of course a stroke of genius, but never- 
theless a fragment of strategy worthy of 
better tactics,” pursued the lady, with a 
species of kindly indulgence. ‘‘ You made a 
frightful mistake in not confiding in me, 
when we discussed the matter. But I’ll for- 
_ give you that, for I think we still might suc- 
_ ceed in pulling the thing off.”’ 

_ “We?” said George H. very pointedly. 
? “Forgive me, Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun, but 
_ do you desire me to understand that you are 
_ offering to help me in this little difficulty in 
return for a certain commission on the— 
um—proceeds?”’ 

The lady nodded, smiling. ‘Oh, yes, 
quite. Fifty per cent, don’t you see?” 

“Fifty per cent is not commission,’’ said 
_ George Henry seriously. 

“Tndeed?”’ 

“No, I assure you. It’s cruelty—not 
_ commission. Commission rarely runs over 
_ 15 per cent. Sometimes it’s a trifle more— 
_ more often it’s a whole lot less,’ said the 
_ Squire of Finch Court intensely. 
_ “Well, waive all that,” said Mrs. Jenifex- 
_Johnstoun, and proceeded to waive it. 
‘Please listen, Mr. Jay,” she said. ‘‘ You 

_ were almost fatally foolish to press the mat- 
5 ter with Sir Tomas at a time when Lady 
i Wyke was in the house—or the neighbor- 

- hood. How you succeeded in getting in 
, touch with Sir Tomas passes my compre- 
: hension. Lady Wyke is an extraordinarily 

clever woman. I do not believe the man 
_ exists who is clever enough to buy Wyke 
_ Waste from Sir Tomas without assistance— 
‘ assistance of a very exclusive kind—mine.”’ 
She enjoyed her cigarette a little, watch- 
_ing him with clean, coldly amused eyes. 

“She told me all about you—your effort— 
and we both laughed very much. After all, 
it was amusing, was it not?” 

George H. nodded. ‘‘Maybe—if one is 
easily amused,” he agreed stiffly. 

She softened a little, smiling, leaning to- 
ward him, her wonderful eyes very kindly. 
“Oh, don’t be stuffy, dear Mr. Jay. You 
really are clever, you know. But you 
_ mustn’t let yourself be stingy, for that’s not 
a bit clever. You know, you came quite 
: desperately close to getting Wyke Waste 
_ when Lady Wyke wasn’t looking. Indeed, 
_if you had had five minutes more alone with 
_ Sir Tomas, and a contract ready for his sig- 
nature in your pocket, you could have 
bought that land outright. But now that 
chance has gone,”’ she continued, ° “and you 
must be reasonable, Mr. Jay.” 

_ She leaned even nearer, speaking with 
real earnestness: 

_ “Tt happens that Claire Wyke has had 
an urgent call away somewhere for the 
coming week. From tomorrow, she has 
left me more or less in charge of Wyke 
_ Waste House and, of course, Sir Tomas. I 
am the watchdog, Mr. Jay. Tonight I am 
going to Bournemouth, and from the mo- 
ment I arrive till the moment I return, Sir 
Tomas will be inaccessible to anyone— 
friend, Mr. Jay, or enemy.” George H. 
nodded slowly. ‘‘Thus, of course, if you 
were to call with a tempting proposal, your 
name would be brought to me—not direct 
_ to Sir Tomas, as, by sheer accident, it must 
_ have been when you called before. And I, 
naturally, should decline to allow you into 
the house. Claire is very strict about this. 
_ Your novel proposal to Sir Tomas rather 
worried her—and remember, she is an ex- 
_ traordinarily clever woman.” 

_ George promised to remember that. 
“But, Mr. Jay, though Lady Wyke will 
have taken great care that Sir Tomas shall 
_ always be completely inaccessible to you, 

he will be very accessible to me. And if I 
have a proposal sufficiently attractive to 
_ make to him, IL have very little doubt that 
_ he will accept it. Those are the reasons why 
I feel that it would be absurd to wt on 


achieve as a) nosulé of -my efforts. ” She 
smiled charmingly. “Is that perfectly 
Clear, Mr. Jay?” 
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“Entirely so,’”’ said George. 
reconsideration, I agree.’ 

“That is so very intelligent of you, Mr. 
Jay.” She reflected a moment. “Have you 
a buyer for the land—or whatever portion 
of it I may get?” 

Gentle George nodded slowly. ‘“‘I—my- 
self—will buy the land—for resale,” he 
said sonorously, ‘provided that the price is 
humane.” 

“We will buy it jointly, and jointly resell 
it,” corrected the lady. “And surely, al- 
most any price which consists mainly of a 
formula for fertilizer is humane, Mr. Jay.” 

“Of course—ha-ha!”’ 

“And this formula—you actually have 
it?’’ Yes, George had it. “What did it 
cost you, Mr. Jay?”’ 

“Five hundred pounds,” explained the 
Squire of Finch Court—only quintupling 


“And, on 


” 


“the figure it would cost him if he exercised 


his option to buy the formula at all. 

“From whom did you buy it?” 

“From a friend of mine—a very clever 
research chemist.” 

“What is wrong with it, do you think, 
dear Mr. Jay?” 

But George Henry, wearying of the cross- 
examination, shook a coy head. ‘Ah, there 
you have me,” he said. ‘‘ Nothing is wrong 
with it, I believe. The man needs the 


money and is not a business man. One of | 


these dreamers, hence the low figure.”’ 

She sparkled appreciative eyes at him. 
“T think I like you, Mr. Jay,’’.she said ab- 
sently. ‘I merely asked that question be- 
cause you may as well understand quite 
clearly that it would be utterly useless to 
offer Sir Tomas a formula that is not genu- 
ine. Heis a keen amateur chemist; and as 
far as fertilizing chemicals are concérned, he 
has great knowledge and tremendous expe- 
rience—for an amateur of his mental cali- 
ber,” she stressed significantly. 

“The more the better,”’ said Mr. Jay. 

“Your formula then is really genuine?” 
She seemed puzzled. 

‘Tt will make three large mangel-wurzels 
grow where one and a dwarf grew the year 
before,” said George H. truthfully—but 
failing to add that also it would sour or 
sicken the land that grew the plentiful 
wurzels for about five years thereafter. 

The lady nibbled thoughtfully at a 
pointed finger tip. ‘‘I see. And the in- 
ventor, having sold all rights in it, is agree- 
able that it shall be announced as the 
discovery of Sir Tomas Wyke. Very well. 
Please prepare the necessary memorandum, 
putting on record the fact that you and I 
are joint proprietors of the formula, and I 
will write a check now for my share of its 
cost—two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

George thrilled a little. This was. real 
business. He liked and admired the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun more and 
more. She was a woman covered all over 
with frills, true—but she paid cash and 
talked sense. 

“Tt will be strange, indeed, if I cannot 
secure at least a portion of the Wyke estate 
while Claire is not looking,” she said. 

George stared a little in spite of himself. 
He was not a stubbornly particular man, 
but he considered that he had a reputation 
to care for, and the cool, quiet, cozy way in 
which this slim beauty purposed to double- 
cross her friend Lady Claire rather buffa- 
loed him for a second. 

She saw that instantly, and with perhaps 
a one-tint deepening of her natural lovely 
color, explained. ‘“‘Do, please, not be so 
foolish as to waste what might be really 
useful sentiment about Lady Wyke,”’ she 
said, a shade tartly. “She is a woefully 
clever woman, and she is deliriously rich. 
She trusts me—merely because I am the 
only one of her friends who can trust her- 
self to be trusted by Claire.’’ She laughed 
a little. 

“That is, perhaps, a trifle over the head 
of Finch Court, but it is not meant un- 
kindly, Mr. Jay. . . . No, Claire Wyke is 
curiously competent to look after herself. 


‘Between them, Sir Tomas and she have 
half.a.dozen charming houses.in which to |. 


live, and a million and a half to live on. 
Claire ought—she really ought—to let 
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Restful Nights 


and all-day energy 


A 3-day trial convinces 
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See 


How to get sleep that really rests and stores up lasting 
energy... a natural way doctors recommend 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow—your 
mornings logy, your energy drained by afternoon? 


sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gather- 
ing strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During the 
great war it was included as a standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was in- 
troduced into this country. Today 
hundreds of hospitals use it. More 
than 20,000 doctors recommend i 
Not only as a restorative but also 
for malnutrition, nerve-strain, nurs- 
ing mothers, convalescence, ’back- 
ward childten and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. 
Note the difference, not only in 
your sleep, but in your next day’s energy. You 
tackle your work with greater vigor. You “‘ carry 
through” for the whole day. You aren’t too 
tired to go out for the evening. There’s a new 
zest to your work; to all your daily activities. 
It’struly a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 
for home use. Or drink it at the 
soda fountains. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day introductory 
package for 10 cents 
to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. Just 
send in the coupon @ 
with 10 cents. 


Modern science has found a natural way (a way 
without drugs) to overcome this—a way to 
sound, restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 
Morning finds youanew man. Fresh, clear-eyed, 
buoyant. You have the energy to 
carry youright through the day and 
into the evening. 

We 
It is 


A 3-day test will show you. 
urge you to make this test. 
well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 


20,000 doctors recommend 
Ovaltine 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine 
brings sound, restful sleep and all- 
day energy quickly and naturally. This is why: 
First—it combines, in easily digested form, cer- 
tain vitalizing and building-up food essentials 
in which your daily fare is lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 


Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually to di- 
gest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods which 
may be in your stomach. Thus, a few minutes 
after drinking, Ovaltine is turning itself and all 
other foods into rich, red blood. 


This quick assimilation of nourishment is re- 
storing to the entire body. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. Restful 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 


I have recommended the wonderful food of 
yours to several of my friends, who, like my- 
self, have been great sufferers from sleep- 
less ld and since they have used your 
Ovaltine they have re- 
‘ported great progress 
to me. 
(Sed) 
Arthur L. Cassin 

San Diego, Cal. 


© 1926, T. W. C. 


As my husband complained 
of nervousness and loginess 
on rising, I decided to try 
the test package and he has 
taken nearly one 50c can 
since. It makes him feel 
much better, more like 
working and eating. 
Myself, after ten hours’ 
sleep, I would rise, feeling 
logy, as if I wasn’t getting 
enough sleep. Now I have 
lots of ‘‘pep”’ in the morning. 
(Sgd) Mrs. Fred A. Strieb 
Bellevue, Idaho 


Tue Wanver Company, Dept. 1828 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Stale... 
a person 
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The “pipe-wrestling” days 


are gone forever! 


Ir you KNow any old dodo who still dotes 
on the idea that mastering a pipe means 
weeks of rough wrestlin’... a bitter struggle 
and not much sport after all... play him 
this record—it'll be melodious music to his 
ear-drums: 

Licking a pipe into shape is today the most. 
popular of all popular pastimes. Granger 
Rough Cut is making pipe-smoking the great 
American sport. Men who could never go 
near a pipe now quaff bowlful after bowlful 
of Granger... from sun-up till sun-down. 

For Granger’s MApE for pipes. mel- 
lowed by the same grand old Mellowing 
Secret that put Jim Wellman in “Who's 
Who” back in the seventies. And glue thisin 
the old dodo’s derby: A pipe packed with 
Granger is “20 degrees cooler inside”— for 
Granger’s rough cut flakes burn with the 
spark retarded... slow and cool! 

No better pipe tobacco was ever made, 
yet packed without fancy frills it comes at 
a price that’s truly a Scotchman’s bargain. 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


for pipes only! 
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DOD. 


Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett © Myers Tobacco Company 


> Sn. < 
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| mouth, I hope. 
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Wyke Waste be split up and built on. Lots 
of really nice people want a home there— 
and deserve one there—within humanly 
reasonable reach of their businesses in 
Bournemouth. It’s just a—well, a little bit 
of self that makes Claire cling to it. She 
likes’ people to want very much what she 
can give if she wishes. But let’s not be too 
searching, you and I, dear Mr. Jay; we 
never know what we might find, you see. 
Just be sure that I understand, and that 
when I speak, I speak for the greatest good 
of the greatest number—in this matter, 
ourselves.”’ 

She laughed, kind of silvery. George 
Henry goggled a little at her, as she dashed 
off her check for two hundred and fifty. She 
enjoyed a cigarette while he prepared the 
document recording the deal, embodying a 


receipt for her money and a copy of the 


formula, She read it carefully. 

“Yes, that will do quite well, Mr. Jay,” 
she said, and rose, smiling. ‘‘ You will hear 
from me quite soon after I reach Bourne- 
Be ready to act quickly, 
and keep in close touch with the client to 
whom you propose to sell the land when we 
get it. Tell me—for it is a point I should 
like to know—what figure per acre do you 
anticipate we shall get from your client?” 

“Oh, not less than five hundred pounds 
an acre—maybe more,’’ said George airily. 

Her eyes sparkled. ‘“‘But even if we 
manage to get only ten acres for the for- 
mula and a little money, that will give us a 
very handsome profit, Mr. Jay.” 

“Why, certainly. That is the target at 
which this business aims—handsome prof- 
its. They are necessary, considering the 
overhead and the frightful commissions one 
has to pay,’’ explained George. 

“Yes, one sees that,’ she agreed, and 
added, ‘‘ By the way, they tell me you have 
never paid for that sherry. Send them a 
check some day if you will,’’ she reminded 
him, and passed a perfectly gloved hand. 
George took it and shook it about a little. 
“Aurevoir then, Mr. Jay. Weare partners, 
remember. And please remember, too, 
that any carelessness will ruin things. If 
you keep your head, we shall be successful; 
if you get infuriated—excited—at sight of 
the profit, we shall fail. For dear Claire is 
clever—deplorably clever—and her effec- 
tive range, as the rifle experts say, is any- 
thing within five hundred miles—unless 
one is careful.” 

George bowed rather stiffly, irked at her 
fantastic assumption that he, of all men, 
was likely to get excited at the sight of 
profits. 

“T understand,” he said shortly. 

She leaned forward, smiling. ‘‘Dear Mr. 
Jay,’ she sighed, ‘‘don’t be cross. You 
know, lam behind the scenes—you aren’t— 
in this case. You are rather delightful, you 
know, and I am truly charmed to know 
you. No, don’t bother to come out. Your 


| excessively sophisticated clerk is quite 


capable of seeing me into a taxicab. 
Good-by, and good luck, Mr. Jay.” 
George stared at the door, then at a small 


| mirror that hung in an inconspicuous 


corner. He looked as if he did not know 
whether to smile or to scowl. Then his eyes 
fell on the check for two hundred and fifty 
and he decided to smile. 

‘She is clever, yes. But perhaps not 
quite so clever as she evidently believes 
herself. Two-fifty for a half share in a 
formula for which I pay only a hundred is 
fairly good gaiting for little George, I be- 
lieve,” he told himself. 

But then he thought of the very severe 
hack which the honorable lady would take 
at the pending profits and his smile faded 
into an expression of dignified resignation. 

He proceeded to telegraph the acrid 
Humber Clamm briefly but bluntly. And 
before ten o’clock next morning one of 
Humber’s London solicitors had called at 
5 Finch Court and paid George’s previ- 
ously spurned bill of costs—a mere matter 
of fifty guineas—and assured him that Mr. 
Clamm would very cheerfully buy at five 
hundred pounds an acre any or all the 
‘| Wyke Waste building land that George H. 
could get hold of. 
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‘He would buy less than the whole, but 
do your best to get the whole,’’ advised the 
solicitor smilingly. ‘“‘ After all, a whole loaf 
is better than half a loaf.” 

“Sure,” agreed George enthusiastically. 
“Tf one is fond of bread—ha-ha!”’ 

“Ha-ha!’’ went the solicitor, as solicitors 
will when merriment seems to be required, 

It was with a sigh of relief that George 
Henry helped himself to a cigar, as the door 
closed behind his caller. 

The thing was now water-tight. He had 
nothing more to do but to sit down and take 
the money—and share it with the diamond- 
bright, glass-edged Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun. 


qr 


‘WO mornings later the gentle old Finch 

Court anteater was leaning back in his 
chair, ‘silk-hatted and cigared as usual, 
holding a telegram before his beaming face 
with both hands. He had flashed his eyes 
over it twice, in ordinary business silence. 
Now he proceeded to read it aloud, in per- 
sonal triumph: 


‘‘Have secured ten acres Wyke Waste. Tel- 
ephoning you eleven o’clock. 
‘‘ JENIFEX-JOHNSTOUN.” 


“Well, well, it may be but half a loaf, but 
there’s some very toothsome crust on it,” 
George told himself, and settled down to 
muse and watch the clock. “It’s a wise 
man who knows just when to efface himself 
and lie doggo, as Miss Winnie used to say. 
Hey? And let somebody else reap the 
harvest for him. Now if I had shown up. 
again down there, old Sir Tomas would 
have had me run out of the house, thanks 
to Lady Claire’s fine work.” 

He touched his bell and Mr. Gus Golding 
nipped in. ‘It’s likely, Gus, that I’ll be 
sending you to Bournemouth with some 
documents by the next train. Better look 
one up—about midday. You'll want some 
money.” 

Equipping Gus bridged the gap to eleven | 
o’clock. 

Punctual to the minute the alert Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun came through.  Pre- 
facing her remarks with urgent advice to let 
her do the talking—the telephoning time at 
their disposal being so limited—she tri- 
umphantly went on to confirm her state- 
ment that she had secured ten acres, the 
whole of it with a frontage to a charming 
promenade called Lovers’ Walk. She had | 
closed the deal with Sir Tomas, she had 
signed a contract and she had paid the pur- 
chase money outright. 

“Now listen carefully, please, Mr. Jay. 
Send down as quickly as you can a deed 
transferring your half interest in the for- 
mula to me for retransfer-to, Sir Tomas. 
Your name must not appear. They do not 
like you here.” 

“Quite, quite! 
in the least. 

“Send also a contract whereby George 
H. Jay and Louise Jenifex-Johnstoun 
jointly purchase from me the land I have 
just acquired at two thousand pounds from 
Sir Tomas—namely, that ten acres of the 
Wyke Waste estate fronting on the Lovers’ 
Walk—that identifies it perfectly, as it is 
the only part of the Wyke estate which 
touches the walk. Pay into my account at 
the Metropolitan Bank, Piccadilly branch, 
your check for one thousand, your half 
share of the purchase price, at once—my 
check to Sir Tomas left me slightly over- 


i ed 


George wasn’t offended 


changeable, you know. Either bring the 
documents or send them—better send them 
by someone trustworthy, but not known by 
sight to the people here; that perky clerk 
of yours would do. And above all, re- 
member, Mr. Jay, that you are to ask six 
hundred and fifty pounds an acre for ten 
acres from your client. As part owner and 
partner, I insist. Ask six hundred and fifty 
pounds and aecept six hundred pounds an 
acre—six thousand potinds in all—for the) 
freehold. If you dare to sell it for less, I’l] 
never speak to you again. Remember, this} 
_land is not a mere bit out of Wyke Waste! 

(Continued on Page 105) 


A Home-made Lighting Test 


The “inside frost” is but 
one of the improve- 
ments found in the New 
Line of MAzDA Lamps. 
Their greatly increased 
strength, due to the fila- 
ment structure, their 
efficiency and beauty, are 
all results of MAZDA 
Service Research. 


*No Mazpa lamp, however 
soft its light, should be used 
without shades or reflectors. 
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F you look straight at the filament of a 
if clear incandescent lamp, the intense bril- 
liance “hurts” and will leave an after-image 
—a sort of blind spot—in your vision. 
Now hold a sheet of thinnest paper before 
the lamp. Your eyes are protected, but notice 
how much light has been cut off! 

The “inside frost’’ found in the New Line 
of MAZDA Lamps* protects the eyes without 
cutting off the light. It is the latest of a long 
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line of epoch-making discoveries by the 
Laboratories of General Electric. 


The benefits of the world-wide search for 
new ideas on incandescent lighting main- 
tained by our Research Laboratories are given 
through Mazpa Service exclusively to those 
lamp manufacturers entitled to use the MAZDA 
mark, Thus, MAZDA on a lamp stands for 
the highest quality which science and research 
can achieve. 
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You'll find the same General Tires that 
started in service this Summer on the same 
cars next summer, rolling up records of al- 
most unbelievable mileage, comfort and safety. 


Tires speak for themselves in summer and 
that is why General uses only the purest fric- 
tion and tread rubber in generous quantities. 


It’s the answer to General’s outstanding suc- 
cess in reducing internal friction and off- 
setting the ravaging effects of increased road 
heat and faster speeds in hot weather. 


Veterans of Two Summers 


After a season of long summer driving you 
can go through the winter getting double - 
protection from skidding with General’s dual- 
grip treads. 


There’s a great satisfaction and feeling of 
true economy when you can speak of your 
tires as veterans of two Summers. 


Talk with the General dealer. He has a plan 
that enables you to change to Generals now 
without sacrificing the unused mileage in your 
present tires. 
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= (Continued from Page 102) 
Park with no frontage; it is a special bit, 
_with a long frontage to a favorite prom- 
-enade. Don’t forget that—six hundred 
pounds an acre is the minimum. It needs 
: only a little pluck. If you cannot get that, 
_send your client away and leave it to me to 
handle.” 
_ George Henry was straining at the leash 
to reassure her. 
~ “Nunno, I won’t forget that—not one 
pound of it: I don’t forget things like that 
or I wouldn’t be where I am and what I am 
today. If I don’t get six hundred the acre 
for it, Mrs. J., I’ll never speak to myself 
again!’”’ he promised. 

“Three thousand out of the proceeds is 
mine, naturally. The expenses will be 
borne by your establishment. That’s only 
fair, of course, Mr. Jay,” insisted the lady. 

“You pare things down very close to the 
quick, don’t you?” said George a little 
acidly. 

“Where would you have been without 
me, my dear man? Do you agree?” 

“Oh, yes, if you insist.” 

“That’s splendid, Mr. Jay.’ 

“T’m glad you’re satisfied. My clerk, 
Golding, will come to Bournemouth with 
the documents by the next train, and I 
personally will pay in to your credit at the 
bank at once a check for a thousand—my 
half of the purchase price,’’ cried. George 
earnestly, and was then cut off by the ex- 
change. 

He lost no time—indeed, he had very 
little to lose. All he wanted now was the 
charming Honorable Mrs. Jenifex-John- 
stoun’s signature to the document trans- 
ferring the land from herself to Mr. Jay 

and herself jointly. 

““As things stand, she’s sole owner of the 
land; and I’ve noticed nothing about her 
that makes me any too confident that she 
wouldn’t sell it again at a huge profit on 
her own,” he told himself, dashing about 
considerably. 

“Come on, Golding, my lad! Stir your- 
self, man, stir yourself!’’ he urged. ‘‘If 
_you lose that train, boy, I’ll brain you with 
the cash box! Got your money safe? 
Good! Where’s your dispatch case? All 
right, all right, I see it! Never let it out 

of your own hands till you return here. 
Now check the deeds as I put’emin. One: 
Jay to Jenifex-Johnstoun; transfer of 
Jay’s half interest in formula for thermic 
acid fertilizer to Mrs. J.-J. The woods are 
full of jays today, Gus—ha-ha! That’s 
‘that! Two: Jenifex-Johnstoun to Jay and 
_Jenifex-Johnstoun jointly; contract by 
Mrs. J.-J. to sell the ten acres of Wyke 
Waste fronting on Lovers’ Walk, Brank- 
some. Three: That will be the receipt from 
her bank for the thousand I’ve got to pay 
in. I'll get that at the bank on the way to 
the station. Right? Good! That’s the 
lot. Get a taxi while I write her check, 
; Golding.” 
Twenty minutes later Gus Golding was 
gliding out of Waterloo Station and Mr. 
_Jay was gliding out to luncheon. 
_ “T said that was a woman I could use in 
my business,” he chanted softly as he 
glided. ‘‘Rather greedy, yes; but, all the 
“same, a very clever little woman, and for 
another year or two she’ll be as pretty as 
she’s clever. It’s a very fine, very crisp 
and exceptionally clean-cut bit of business, 
and I’m as pleased with Mrs. J.-J. as I am 
se G. H. Jay. We allowed no grass to 
_ grow under our feet and that’s the essence 
of true agency. Eh? Better for an agent 
‘that the grass should grow over his head 
than under his feet—ha-ha!”’ 
_ It was an easy afternoon. There was 
Thothing much to do but telephone Humber 
Clamm’s solicitors that ten acres of the 
yke Waste estate had been secured and 
that, on the morrow, Humber could have 
the land for six hundred and fifty an acre. 
The solicitor welcomed the news so 
= and appeared to be so little 
shocked at the price, that gentle George 
fretted not at all at having to wait about 
ntil nine o’clock P.M. before it was time 
meet Gus Golding on his return. Gus 
as quite merry and bright. 
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“All right, my boy, hey?” demanded 
George, moving alongside the slowing 
train. “Did she sign up?” 

“Certainly, sir. Signed in my presence. 
I witnessed the signature. Everything in 
order. But, my hat, sir, that lady travels 
on skates!”’ 

“Never mind about her skates, Golding, 
let’s have a look at her contract.” He did 
so and was satisfied. ‘‘Ha—that’s all right. 
I tell you, Golding, my boy, that I’ve been 
sitting on thorns all the afternoon; while 
you’ve been gadding about—hey?—riding 
about in trains and taxis, like a lord, at my 
expense. Never mind! You’ve done well. 
I’m pleased with you, Gus, and—here, take 
this—you can stand yourself a nice little 
supper somewhere tonight. But mind now, 
sharp at the office tomorrow, none of this 
slacking off, mind. Continuous steady 
endeavor—that’s what is wanted in the 
agency business. Good night, my boy.” 
oe George signaled a taxi and called it a 

ay. 

Humber Clamm, bleak and sparse of 
speech as ever, arrived from the north two 
mornings later. He called in at 5 Finch 
Court later than the hour appointed. 


“Sorry late, Jay—train late. You’ve got | 


ten acres of Wyke Waste, after all, have 
you? Well, you’re cleverer than I thought 
you were. I’ve had some good men fail 
me on that. What's the price of it? Three 
hundred and fifty an acre, eh?” 

George blandly corrected the foolishly 
low suggestion and they fought it over with 
a keenness that was almost savagery for a 
swift quarter of an hour, when Mr. Clamm 
glanced at his watch and conditionally 
yielded. 

“All right, Jay. I’ll run down there to- 
day and if I like the looks of the land [’ll 
pay your figure—six-fifty an acre for ten 
acres.” 

Gentle George beamed and felt brotherly 
toward the man. 

“And you’ve got a bargain, at that, Mr. 
Clamm,” he said richly. Humber did not 
deny it. ‘‘Do you happen to have a plan of 
the Wyke estate?”’ continued the happy 
Mr. Jay, anxious, in his delicious melting 
mood, to do what he could for his client 
now that he had done all he could to him. 
“Tf so, you needn’t bother to hurry to 
Bournemouth to view the site. I can point 
it out to you on the plan.” 

“No, thanks, I haven’t got a plan; and, 
anyway, I never pay money for land I 
haven’t seen,” said Humber Clamm. ‘I 
always make a point of seeing what I’m 
buying.” 

““And a good plan it is,’ said George— 
perhaps a shade less heartily than he had 
spoken before. More than just a shade, 
maybe, for he was-realizing that he had 
been a little less particular than this bleak 
and clammy person from the north. “Still, 
it’s hardly necessary to view it in this case, 
unless you really want to,” he explained, 
accompanying Clamm to the door. ‘As I 
told you just now, this land comprises the 
whole of Wyke Waste that fronts on Loy- 
ers’ Walk.” 

“Yes, I know. That’s why I want to see 
it, Jay,’’ said Humber Clamm thought- 
fully. “I thought I knew the Wyke estate 
pretty well, too, but I don’t call this 
Lovers’ Walk to mind.” 

Somewhere deep down in George Henry’s 
more private and personal machinery one 
plug missed one spark. 

“Bh? You know the Wyke estate and 
yet you don’t recall a popular promenade 
like Lovers’ Walk?’ he asked uneasily. 

“Why should I? I haven’t been a lover 
this forty years,’ said Humber Clamm. 
““Who promenades on it? Lovers—or the 
general public—or what? That’s why I’m 
going to look at it. I want to know what 
sort of a promenade it is, Jay. I want to see 
if it’s a promenade I can build a big hotel 
on where the lovers can come in and buy a 
dinner and a few hours of jazz. That’s 
what I want to know now.” 

So, very suddenly and very much, did 
George Henry Jay, member of the Agents’ 
Guild and fellow of the Agents’ Institute. 
But he achieved a smile as he saw Humber 
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if you had good notes! 
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National Rings shut tighter 
and open wider. The durable, 


non-warping covers don’t 
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National Note Books are 
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off with a cheery, “‘So do, Mr. Clamm, so 
do. You'll like it, never fear!’”” Though he 
turned to Gus Golding rather like a rising 
blizzard as he shut the door. 

“T say, Gus, did you look at the land 
I’ve bought when you were down at Wyke 
Waste the other day? Did you have the 
common foresight to take a quick walk 
down Lovers’ Walk—the boundary—when 
you were there?” 

Gus Golding denied itemphatically. “‘No, 
sir, I didn’t. Excuse me, sir, but I guess I 
know my job better than to steal your time 
and use it strolling in lovers’ walks when 
I’m out on a business trip for you.” 

“Huh! You’re a conscientious beggar, 
aren’t you, Golding? I’ve noticed that 
about you,” said George H. very citrously, 
and went into his office, crashing the door to 
behind him. 

He was out again almost instantly. ‘Call 
up Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun at Wyke Waste 
House as quick as you can, Gus. It’s seri- 
ous,” he said most urgently. ‘“‘Nunno! 
Wait! Get the bank and ask if that check 
for a thousand to Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun 
is cleared. . . . Nunno, I'll do that.” 

He did it. The check was cleared. So 
they called up Wyke Waste House. Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun was out. George H. 
laughed an extremely forced laugh. 

“Pshaw! What am I worrying about?” 
he said, chewing his cigar end into a brown 
pulp. 

He snatched his hat, hurried out and 
bribed a taxi driver to risk his license and 
liberty in a furious dash to Waterloo. The 
train had left twenty minutes before. 

“Huh! Nerves!’ said George, and went 
to the buffet and took something for his 
nerves. 

The rest of the afternoon he spent figur- 
ing and studying the time-table. It may 
have been nerves, but when Humber Clamm 
stepped out of the train from Bournemouth 
which arrived at nine o’clock that evening 
it was more or less into the arms of Mr. Jay 
that he stepped. 

“Why, Mr. Clamm, is this you? Last 
man I expected to see!”” babbled George. 
‘Just back from Bournemouth, eh? Well, 
well! And how did you find things at 
Bournemouth?” 

Humber Clamm fixed him with a steely 
eye and transfixed him with a steelier smile. 

“Much as I expected, Jay, much as I 
expected,” he said, walked a little way in 
silence, then observed dryly, “She was 
much too clever for you, man.” 

“JT don’t follow, Mr. Clamm,”’ 
George. 

“You sent me down there on a crazy 
errand, Jay. But I’ve had a chat with that 
very attractive lady down there, Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun—a very lovable little 
soul—and I’ll forgive you, man, for her 
sake.” 

“Still I don’t understand,” said George. 
““Come and have some supper or something 
at the buffet and tell me what—if any- 
thing—was wrong.” 

Humber Clamm proceeded, from behind 
the supper which Mr. Jay promptly pro- 
vided for him, to do exactly that. George, 
personally, did not eat. His appetite was 
shorting somewhere tonight. 

“We have some bright little business 
women up north, Jay,’ said Humber de- 
liberately, ‘‘but not many like the Honor- 
able Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun. No. She’s 
keen—very. But she’s bright. I like her. 
She’s amusing. I called on her and she gave 
me tea at Wyke Waste House and after- 
ward took me out to view the land—the ten 
acres.”’ 


said 
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“You liked it?’’ asked George H. curtly, 
even sternly. 

The man Clamm looked at him with re- 
motely twinkling eyes. ‘‘If you took ten 
good square acres of rubber and stretched 
them out till they were the shape of a tow- 
path a few yards wide along a canal, and 
then laid it in between a mile or so of rail- 
way track and’a path about as wide as an 
alley, the whole of it running under a 
crumbling cliff of sand, you would have a 
fair imitation of the strip of land you’ve 
been trying to sell me today, Jay. That’s 
all it is! It’s ten acres—long ways—and it 
faces on a promenade—a pathway—that 
lovers used to use, still called Lovers’ 
Walk. But very few lovers use it nowa- 
days—they’d be too liable to get a few 
hundred tons of sand fall on ’em, Jay. Man, 
if I built a hotel on that plot it would have 
to be about twenty feet deep and about two 
miles long; and, at that, the railway would 
run through the kitchen, and in a week the 
front would be banked up with sand falling 
from the cliff.” 

He laughed as heartily as he was eating. 
His laugh sounded a bit rusty and disused, 
but he seemed to enjoy doing it. 

“Man, what you and Mrs. Johnstoun 
jointly have bought from Mrs. Johnstoun 
is the long strip of land between the cliff 
and the railway—the railway’s margin of 
safety from the sand cliff, in fact. You 
oughtn’t to have bought that land without 
viewing it.” 


“‘Misrepresentation is actionable,” be- 
gan George H. 
“‘She’s misrepresented nothing,” said 


Humber Clamm. 

‘She called it a promenade!” 

“Yes, they still call it that. Sweethearts’ 
Promenade, Lovers’ Walk—anything like 
that. Lovers aren’t particular, but land 
buyers are, as a rule.” 

“But, damn it, Clamm, she did herself 
no good! She got a thousand from me for 
my half interest, but she paid two thousand 
for it,” demurred George. ‘‘ What does she 
get out of it?” 

Mr. Clamm wiped his lips and signaled 
a waiter. ‘‘That was a very good beef- 
steak,” hestated. ‘‘I enjoyedit. Bring me 
another.”’ They eat hearty, these north- 
country men. 

“T had tea with that very attractive 
lady, Jay,” continued Mr. Clamm. “And 
if you’ll give me your word that you will 
regard this as strictly confidential, I’ll tell 
you how she managed to make a trifle for 
herself out of it.”’ 

George H. took a deep breath. “Mr. 
Clamm,” he said, ‘‘I am a business man of 
high standing, and, as such, I do not allow 
an occasional loss to perturb me or to make 
me vindictive or bitter. I take these things 
as they come. All of us have got to get 
a living, including the Honorable Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun. I realize that. Go on 
then, enjoy yourself, Mr. Clamm—tell me 
how she put me in the cart and accept my 
assurance that it shall be in strict confi- 
dence.” 

Mr. Clamm stared. “Well said, Jay. I 
don’t know that I think any the worse of 
you for that,” he declared. “No. . . . 
Bring me some more of those fried pota- 
toes, waiter, and another bottle of this 
wine.” He leaned to Mr. Jay. ‘‘ Well, now 
here’s what she did,” he said admiringly: 
‘She owned a half interest in this fertilizer 
formula—a fine idea, that fertilizer plan 
was—when she arrived at Wyke Waste, 
didn’t she? She gave you two hundred and 
fifty pounds for it.” 

“Yes.’’ George H. nodded. 


? 
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‘‘She sold that half interest to Sir Tomas 
Wyke for five hundred pounds cash and 
that ten acres of utterly useless land.’”’ Mr. 
Jay gave a twisted nod. ‘‘She then sold - 
that land to you and herself jointly for 
two thousand pounds and you paid her 
one thousand pounds for your half interest 
in the land. That right?” 

“Right,” said George hoarsely. 

“But at the same time you transferred 
to her your remaining half interest in the 
formula, as she asked you to do.”’ 

“T did,” uttered Mr. Jay in husky tones. 

“Yes, you did,’ chuckled Mr. Clamm. 
“And half an hour before I arrived she sold 
that half interest in the formula for a thou- 
sand pounds cold money, Mr. Jay.” 

The face of the Squire of Finch Court 
went all curly and purple. 

“So that, you see,’ continued Mr. 
Clamm with relish, “she paid out two 
hundred and fifty pounds to you for her 
half share in the formula—no doubt you 
made a little on that, Jay—and she had a 
perfect right to sell it again if she wished to. 
She drew back five hundred pounds and the 
land; she drew one thousand pounds from 
you for a half share in the land; you trans- 
ferred the remaining half interest in the 
formula to her—in part payment for your 
half share in the land—and she sold it for 
another thousand pounds. It was hers to 
do as she liked with. You can’t blame her, 
can you? So her balance sheet works out 
at: Expended two hundred and fifty pounds, 
Received two thousand five hundred 
pounds; Profit, two thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds. And she still owns a half 
share in the land!” 

“And that’s worth?’ demanded Mr. 
Jay, rather desperately. 

“Nothing. It’s just the odd bit between 
the railway and the cliff. Even the rail- 
way folk wouldn’t buy it when they ran 
their track over that corner of the estate! 
That was where you went wrong, Jay. You 
thought it was worth six thousand-odd to 
me. Soit would beif it was a different shape 
and was in avery different place. But as it 
is, I wouldn’t accept it as a gift.” 

He raised his wineglass to the light and. 
studied it affectionately. ‘‘Well, I bear 
you no malice, Jay. Good health!” 

“Oh, good health!” replied George, with 
a well-nigh murderous smile. 

He sat thinking for a few seconds, un- 
consciously scowling upon Mr. Clamm’s 
innocent enjoyment of the supper to which 
Mr. Jay had invited him. But he needed 
only those few seconds. He knew where he 
had gone wrong. He had been too quick. 
He should have viewed the land before he 
paid in that check. But Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun had diverted his appetiteful at- 
tention from the land itself to the price he 
was going to get for it, and that price had 
kind of led him astray and made him careless. 

“Huh!” he muttered to himself. “It’s 
the same old trouble—I’m too quick—too 
eager—impulsive. A slow cold-blooded 
old fish like Humber plays for safety every 
time, with the result that he rarely loses 
anything but time. Me—George H. Jay— 
I never lose time—never. But money, 
sometimes. Well, yes, I’m too quick, too 
brilliant. But all the same, there’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere when a brilliant, 
quick man gets left like this.’’ Uncon- 
sciously, he said it audibly. 

Humber Clamm chuckled through his 
beefsteak. ‘‘ That’s simple enough,” he said. 
“A brilliant quick man is all right as a 
rule—until he clashes with a brilliant 
quick woman.” 

‘‘Huh!” went George, and left it at that. 
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Look at the house on the 


right, Then look at the same | | Mr. Elbert J. Townsend, Le 


Roy, N. Y., not only trans- 
it formed this old home with 
Creo-Dipts, but reduced his 


house below. See how Creo- 
Dipt side-walls and roof can 
modernize the ugly lines of 
any old house—re-beautify 
it and re-value it. 


annual paint-bill from $425 
to$175. Architects, Bohacket 
& Brew, Rochester, N. Y.’ 


Creo-Dipts re-beautified this old house at 
A SAVING OF $250 EACH YEAR 


RB 
sf 


uine Creo-Dipts are selected cedar shingles, stained and 


\ X JHETHER you live in a $-room cottage or a 20- 
room mansion, it will cost you less to lay Creo- 


Dipt Stained Shingles right over the old siding than 
to keep on re-painting. 

You may not save $250 each year, as this owner 
did, because your house may be smaller. But, on any 
old home, Creo-Dipt side-walls cost little more than 
the re-painting they save in the first five years. And 
Creo-Dipt roofs are just as economical, because all gen- 


preserved to reduce upkeep. Creo-Dipts save fuel, too 
—this owner estimates 15% each year. 

Before you build new—or paint—or re-roof—ask 
your architect, builder, or lumber dealer about Creo- 
Dipt savings. They can tell you that Creo-Dipt beauty 
pays its own way—in added property value and in 
lower upkeep. Mail the coupon for photographs and 


color booklet showing a wide choice of colors. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC. 
1109 Oliver Street, Nov Tonawanda, Ne Ys 
/ In Canada: CrEo-DipT Company, LTp., 1610 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto. 
; F Sales offices in principal cities NBS 
_ Plants located for easy. shipping “at North Tonawanda, 
_ Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Vancouver, B.C, 
Leading lumber dealers carry stock, 


a ee be xe 


i 


aCREO 


hed. 


Stained Shingles 


1109 Oliver Street, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 25c for booklet of color suggestions and 
portfolio of large-size photographs. 


I am interested in [] Re-beautifying [_] New roof 
(check which) [_] Building new [_] Re-roofing 
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Slightly more with 


laundry top and 
legs. Also made in 
larger sizes and 
capacities, 

Guaranteed 125 ibs. 
working pressure. 


Gio camping out! 
That is just what you 
are doing if your home does 
not have hot water—and 
plenty of it—day or night. 
The Novelty Hevy-Dutee 
Tank-Heater brings plenty 
of hot water within the 


reach of every household.’ 


It burns coal and costs only 
a few cents a day to main- 
tain and has been operating 
successfully in thousands 
of homes for many years. 
Hot water—and plenty of 
it is the slogan of families 
who have this economical 
tank-heater working for 
them. And it requires 
only a few moments’ atten- 
tion night and morning. 
Its brick-lined firepot in- 
sures its carrying a fire 
from 12 to 15 hours! 


The Novelty Hevy-Dutee 
brings hot water within the 
reach of every home— 
and hot water means not 
only comfort but health! 


Write today for descrip- 
tive booklet. 


NoveltyTank-Heaters are sold 
by your dealer. He can obtain 
them from his jobber or from 
The Standard Sanitary Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


ABRAM COX COMPANY 
Established 1847 
American & Dauphin Sts., Phila. 
51 E. 42nd St., 736 W. Monroe St., 
New York Chicago 
Manufacturers of Novelty Boilers, 
Novelty Furnaces—pipe and pipe- 
less, Novelty (Fortune) Ranges and 
Novelty Tank-Heaters—everything 
for Heating and Cooking. 
*Slightly higher in Canada and west of 
the Mississippi. 
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TWIN PROPELLERS 


“‘Sometimes—when men make them so. 
But not all. You haven’t on your life belt.” 

“Don’t want it.” 

“Yes, youdo. This thing’s going to work 
out all right. Here’s one.” 
““Where’s your own?”’ 

“Time enough for that. 
this.” 

There was another brief struggle in which 
Lanty won. They made their way back and 
out on deck. The bright beam was still 
sweeping in a wide arc, but now across in the 
face of the raging waters, and a moment 
later a small fixed light became visible. 
This determined rescuer was coming val- 
iantly up from leeward, forging his way 
stubbornly into the headwind and sea. 

Another costern flared out forward. A 
moment later a blinker from the approach- 
ing vessel began to send. 

Cliff’s voice said cheerily. ‘‘One of the 
Coast Guard 75’s. Rum chasing is only 
part of their job. There’s another ship 
coming down on the weather bow. Our 
radio’s gone glimmering.” 

Again the point of light winked out its 
message. Cliff read it aloud: 

““S-T-A-N-D-I-N-G B-Y. C-A-N Y-O-U 
L-A-S-T T-I-L-L D-A-Y-L-I-G-H-T?” 


You get into 


“‘Quartermaster?’”’ A man came from 
| the door of the wheelhouse. “‘Send the 
word ‘yes.’”’ 
“Send ‘yes,’ sir.’ The quartermaster 
went back. 
“‘Can we?” Angela asked. 
“Got to. Couldn’t do anything in this. 


The wind’s hauling. It’s going to clear.” 
There was a silence. Then another mes- 


| sage stabbed through the murk, and as 


before, Cliff spelled it out: 

“G.0-O-D C-H-E-E-R.” 
““T-W-I-N-I-N-G.” 

XIV 

NGELA’S clear laugh overtoned the 

deeper roar of noises all about. It had 
a mocking lilt. . 

““Rosey out there? What have you had, 
Cliff?” 

Her brother turned sharply and went 
forward, hauling himself along the rail. 
Even Lanty doubted his clearness of facul- 
ties. J. J., who had crowded up close to 
him, said in his ear, ‘‘ Cliff’s got him on the 
brain. The message was probably ‘clearing’ 
or perhaps ‘coming.’” 

- “But I counted seven letters,’”’ Lanty 
objected. “Besides, Cliff spelled them one 
by one.” 

“Well, then, w-a-i-t-i-n-g. That makes 
perfectly good sense. Waiting for daylight.” 

“You must be right.” 

“Go ask the quartermaster what he 
made it.”’ 

“No, Cliff mightn’t like it. He’s bitter 
about all this. Blames it on Angela. Her 
fool stunt of throwing the pearls on the 
table got him over here.” 

A ship’s clock inside struck sharply four 
bells. 

“Two o'clock,” J. J. said. 
really last five hours?” 

“As Cliff says, we’ve got to. Couldn’t 
get a boat alongside in this. Swimming for 
it they’d never find us.” 

Fortunately the air was warm, likewise 
the spray sweeping round to drench them 
as they huddled in the precarious lee of the 
groaning superstructure. But the burden 
of this was lightened, Cliff having ordered 
the boats on top of it shifted overboard as 
soon aS communication with the rescue 
vessel had been established. 

“But it couldn’t possibly be Twining,” 
J. J. said in Lanty’s ear. “‘He must be still 
in the hospital, and besides, what would he 
be doing on one of the C. G. 75’s?”’ 

“Looks that way.” 

They fell silent again. The night wore 
on. The Hyacinth had been equipped with 
hand pumps, and Lanty went presently to 
take a turn. Then while standing by he was 
unable to resist the temptation to ask the 
quartermaster for his reading of the signal. 


A pause, then: 


“Can we 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


““Twining, sir.” 

Even then Lanty was not satisfied. His 
reason could not accept the fact of Twin- 
ing’s being aboard the coast guard. There 
must have been some other word of similar 
dots and dashes in the construction of some 
of its letters. He thought of “turning.” 
This word also would make sense. The 
coast guard turning in some fashion, the 
better to take the sea, might have wished 
to assure them she was not going far. And 
here there would be but two letters in 
error, the second and third. 

Lanty went into the chart room, where he 
found on the book rack an International 
Signal Code. But this did not help much, 
the discrepancy between wu, dot dot dash, 
and w, dot dash dash, being even less 
marked than that of r, dot dash dot, and 
i, dot dot. Two dots, he reflected, could 
scarcely be mistaken, and he racked his 
brains vainly for another word to fit. 

Failing in this, another solution presented 
itself. Assuming Twining’s motor accident 
to have been a fraud, and since he was en- 
gaged in rum traffic, it was possible that he 
might have been aboard some boat of his 
fleet that had been seized that day by this 
very chaser. There was plausibility in the 
idea, though Lanty could not see how, even 
in such a case, Twining would have been 
permitted to send his name as if command- 
ing a government vessel, aboard which he 
was under arrest. 

The problem was too great for Lanty’s 
tired brain. Presently, when his offer of 
service was curtly declined by Cliff, he re- 
turned to the huddled group on deck and 
occupied himself in their comfort, dragging 
out blankets and mattresses, for the air was 
growing steadily cooler as the wind hauled 
westerly. 

And still the Hyacinth hung on, wallow- 


* ing heavily in the short slinging swell. The 


shift of the wind, while making this more 
confused, yet diminished its force in some 
degree. A vessel of the Hyacinth type is 
unlike one of sailing model, which with her 
great dead weight of solid ballast, whether 
inside or on the keel or both, cannot float 
with any great volume of water inside her. 
So they waited throughout the night, dozing 
fitfully. 

The scud was racing off, and an hour be- 
fore the dawn the sky began to clear rapidly 
and the stars to prick out here and there. 
But the wind did not abate in force and, 
blowing across the Gulf Stream current, 
made the turmoil even worse so far as the 
work of rescue was concerned. It was diffi- 
cult to see how a small boat could possibly 
be got alongside for the taking off of the 
Hyacinth’s people. 

Then the dawn came, and as the light in- 
creased a splendid if tantalizing spectacle 
was presented to the worn and wounded 
watchers. Notmorethan half amileabeam, 
the sleek gray hull of the little coast-guard 
vessel lay nosing into the swell, while on the 
other side a big tanker that had come up 
unperceived was also standing by. 

The house boat was by this time danger- 
ously deep and so the work of rescue was no 
longer postponed. Lanty, an amateur 
yachtsman of comparatively slight sea ex- 
perience, was lost in admiration for the 
masterly way in which this was conducted. 
He could not read the signals exchanged, 
while Cliff and those of his crew able to 
render service were too busy to interpret 
them. 

The long tanker, deep laden, a sort of 
floating breakwater, edged up close to 
windward of the water-logged yacht, her 
length and bulk affording immediately a 
splendid lee. No sooner was this done than 
the 75-foot coast guard drew in under it, 
herself on the lee side of the yacht. The 
tanker, with no perceptible difficulty, then 
smartly lowered a weatherly power boat or 
launch, which put off and ran up under the 
well-fendered lee side of the Hyacinth, when 
the yacht’s people were taken aboard and 
transshipped ‘to the chaser. 


August 28,192 


But Lanty’s attention was riveted on tl 
robust figure of a man in’ yachting costum) 
who appeared, if not actually directin 
operations aboard the coast guard, to be: 
least in a position of some authority. 

It was Roseberry Twining, and as J.. 
accurately described him, in all his glon 
He had waved encouragingly from time t 
time ever since the light and distance ha 
made recognition possible, and he continue 
this cheerful semaphoring up to the m 
ment that the women were placed safe] 
aboard. 

Cliff was, of course, the last to leave h 
ship. And he did Lanty the honor <« 
letting him immediately precede him. B 
this time another coast-guard boat ha 
appeared on the scene, slipping up almo;| 
unobserved, and to her good offices th 
water-logged Hyacinth was left. | 

“Can you beat it, Lanty?” Cliff sai| 
wearily. “We try and convict the fello) 
as embezzler of trust funds, jewel thie! 
faker, rum runner and general rotter, an 
here he pops up, swelling back and fortho| 
the deck of that chaser like a pouter pigeo 
on the eaves of a barn.” 

“Tt’s past me,” Lanty said. He we 
nearly overwhelmed with fatigue and no 
in the relief of tension he felt himself abou 
to be submerged. Cliff eyed him nai 
rowly. 

“You're all in, boy.” 

“‘Ain’t it the truth,’’ Lanty muttered. 

‘Can you wonder? A fight, a biff on th 
head, cast away, throwing together a boz 
that went out from under you so you hadt 
swim for it with a couple of girls in tow, 
boarding party, fight number two and 
night spent caring for the women an 
wounded, during which you still find tim 
to get engaged. You have our permissio 
to pass away for a little while.” 

“Thanks,’’ Lanty muttered. He leane 
back, his head flopped sidewise and, befor 
Cliff realized what was happening, began t 
snore. Thus youth must be served. 


XV 


“10, YOU see, my dear child,” said 

voice from far away that was yet 4 
distinct as a proper long-distance telephon 
connection, ‘‘I’m not entirely the blackle 
that you took for granted.” 

Pax’s voice answered. “I’m sorry, Mi 
Twining. But you can’t altogether blam 
us. You should have answered Lanty’ 
letters.” 

“T never got them until I learned tha 
you had started South in your boat. I ha 
come South on a C. G. boat and my ma 
was held for me.” 

Lanty wondered where he was. He wa 
conscious of no motion, no thrumming c 
machinery. Nothing except profoundly de 
lightful relaxation. But his senses wer 
acute. That of hearing registered clearl 
its impressions on a rested brain. 

His face was turned toward the speaker’s 
and on opening his eyes cautiously and jus 
far enough to peer through the doubl 
fringe of dark lashes with which he and Pa 
had been endowed, he discovered himself t 
be lying fully clothed in what looked lik 
the barren cleanliness of a room in a hospi 
tal. Pax was seated in a morris chait 
Twining stood with his shoulders agains 
the wall opposite. Lanty wondered wha 
had happened now, but he did not seem ti 
care. At least, he was too interested in wha 
was being said for the moment to inter 
rupt. At any rate, his case could not b 
very serious, for if so, these two would no 
be talking there. 

“T was asked some time ago to under 
take this job,’”’ Twining went on, “‘and hav 
ing agreed to do so, I wanted naturally t 
make it thorough. The only way to do thi 
seemed to be to associate myself with th 
rum crowd.” 

“‘Wasn’t that dangerous?” Pax asked. 

“Tt was and still is. Now more thal 
ever. They’ve been leery of me and trie 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Wilson Brothers use Armstrong floors 
to demonstrate model store display - - 


aan shop with their eyes wide 
A open. They wonder what kind of 
place you have. They step into your 
store to “look around.’ And whatever 
you sell—from automobiles to neckties 
—is seen in relation to its surroundings. 


To demonstrate this important sales 
fact to their retail merchants, Wilson 
Brothers of Chicago built the boulevard 
of smart shops you see pictured above. 


'|A year ago this style row was a 

uttered storehouse of stock piled on 
ordinary wood floor. One of the first moves in 
working the transformation was to select a new floor 
hat would lend light, color, and a tone of smartness 
‘0 the proposed display effect. 
[ 


More than they bargained for 


The choice narrowed down to an inlaid design of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. This floor gave just the snap, 
he dash, that Wilson Brothers were seeking. It har- 
nonized with the modern Spanish treatment of the 
Byowo shops. It helped bring out the beauty of 
he merchandise on display. 


And more! Mr. Tom Leslie, who designed ‘“Con- 
tent-ation Avenue,” says, “Our floor of Armstrong's 
Linoieum has done several things for us we didn’t 
Inticipite. It is springy and quiet to walk on—a 
Somfor to salesmen and customers alike. It has 
sreatly enhanced the effectiveness of our show win- 


Famous ‘Concentration Avenue’”’ de- 
signed by Wilson Brothers, Chicago 
manufacturers and wholesalers of 
men’s haberdashery, to 
show retail merchants 
profitable ways to sell peo- 
ple whose purses are open. 


Armstrong’s © 


iN hea 1D ~¢-. for every floor in the house -@-1 As PE PRI 


Above—Marbleized 
Le bss] design No. 352 
rit Left—Embossed In- 
| laid No. 6007 


dow lighting, too. And our Armstrong 
Floor is extremely easy to keep clean— 
no dirty mopping with water. Once a 
, week the floor is thoroughly waxed. A 
quick polishing as needed keeps it spick- 
and-span.” 


Wherever the public walks 


For office, school, and hotel, as well as 
retail shop, Armstrong’s designers have 
created floors that satisfy the public’s 
demand for beauty and comfort under- 
foot. Good department, furniture, and linoleum 
stores are displaying these latest business floors. Just 
telephone for samples and estimates or visit the 
merchant nearest you. 


A letter to us will bring you a new 48-page, illus- 
trated book entitled, “Enduring Floors of Good 
Taste’’—a practical discussion of floor facts that may 
save you hundreds of dollars in your cleaning bills 
alone. Address your request to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 823 Liberty Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


One of the forty-two display shops on Wilson Brothers’ Look for the 


smart style row, The floor is Armstrong’s Inlaid Lino- trade-mark on 


Linoleum 


leum, permanently cemented in place over builders’ thatharlay bash 
deadening felt. All retail clothiers are invited to visit 
Wilson Brothers, ‘‘Concentration Avenue,’’ 528 South 
Wells Street, Chicago. 
N SEE oD 
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Engineered to a Standard— 
Built Completeat the Factory 


Lies 
True 
Comfort! 


i Comfort—and ease of mind! 


Just the right heat always, 
in your home. Yet you are 
free from furnace-tending 
andash-handling. Andmore! 
—you are free from worry 
about the fire. You know that, 
with no attention from you, 
b your heating is taken care of 
—faithfully, umerringly. 
When your home is Kleen- 
Heet-ed with oil! 


This confident assurance, 
so prized by Kleen-Heet 
owners, rests soundly on the 
recognized engineering su- 
periority of the Kleen-Heet 
oil burner. 


For Kleen-Heet engineers 
have developed instant effi- 
ciency—the secret of perfect, 
automatic heating! The mo- 
ment the thermostat calls for 
heat, Kleen-Heet responds— 
100 percent. So it is but nat- 
ural that Kleen-Heet should 
give unmatched comfort — 
and economy. 


It is because of this engi- 
neering superiority — and a 
six-year record of unfailing 
performance — that Kleen- 
Heet is so outstandingly the 
choice of the well informed. 
{ For descriptive literature and 


name of Kleen-Heet dealer 
in your community, address 


WINSLOW BOILER. AND 
\ ENGINEERING CO. 


\ 208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


KLEEN- 
HEET 


With () il 


Tested and listed as standard by 
the Underwriters’ ~ Laboratories 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
several times to do mein. This last time in 
the car they nearly managed it. If another 
car hadn’t come up close behind I wouldn’t 
be here now. You see, I’ve been running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 
For the past twenty years I’ve been a Fed- 
eral Secret Service scout—before the war, 
gunning for smugglers, principally of jew- 
els; during the war spy hunting, and since 
the war, out for the running of rum, drugs 
and aliens. So naturally the whole equip- 
ment of this service is pretty much at my 
command.” 

“And none of your friends even guessed 
rhea 

“No. Naturally I laid off my friends 
where the offenses have been personal and 
petty. I told them at headquarters that I 
flatly declined to drink a man’s liquor and 
then prefer charges. There are some things 
that a gentleman absolutely can’t do, even 
in the line of duty. But all this stuff has 
been very engrossing of late. I hadn’t 
much time to devote to my trusteeship of 
your and Lanty’s fortune—beyond nearly 
doubling it down here for you. But that 


was easy and didn’t take much time. It’s 
safe. Profits all turned in. Account 
closed.” 


“You make me feel ashamed.” 

“Well, youneedn’t,” Twining said a little 
brusquely. “You never knew me as well 
as I wanted you to, and of course your 
mother’s sudden death was a hard shock to 
us all. But I’d made this investment just 
before that happened, when I was fully em- 
powered as her attorney. So no matter 


how it had turned out, my position would ~ 


have been secure. But with all my run- 
nings in and out and up and down this 
coast I’d have had to be an idiot to go 
wrong.” 

“Does Cliff know all this?” 

“He does now.” Twining’s voice hard- 
ened. ‘I told him on our way back here. 
He was decent enough to fess up about 
what he thought I’d done and to offer his 
apology. I’ve reserved my acceptance of 
hes 

“‘Lanty and I thought the same thing,” 
Pax said. 

“That’s different. We were never inti- 
mate friends. I don’t know who got those 
pearls, but I have a pretty good hunch 
that I’m holding in reserve.” 

Lanty was lying on his right side. He 
could feel the bulge in his trousers pocket 
and his soul grinned inwardly. He could 
not imagine how he had wound up in this 
hospital bed, clothes and pearls and every- 
thing. 

“‘Would you mind telling me what that 
hunch is?” Pax asked. 

“T think that Angela collared them the 
moment that the lights went out, and I 
think she kept still about it out of sheer 
mischievous perversity. I happen to know 
that Cliff exercises the office of conservator 
of her share of their inherited fortune, and 
Angela resents this bitterly. She’s a con- 
stitutional spendthrift, and if given her gait 
she’d go through her fortune in about a 
year. The position of the holder of the 
purse strings is always a non-grata one.”’ 

A woman, evidently a nurse, came to the 
door. 

“Doctor Davis has just telephoned to 
say that he’ll be here at the office in ten 
minutes, Mr. Twining.” 

Twining murmured a word of thanks. So 
he was not in a hospital, Lanty decided, but 
in the rest room of a doctor’s office, a room 
for the bestowal of a patient brought in, or 
one who needed to lie still awhile before 
being moved after some minor operation. 
It was on the ground floor, as he could hear 
traffic streaming past on that level. 

Twining glanced at him and said: “All 
that’s the matter with Lanty is overwhelm- 
ing exhaustion. The boy’s all in and no 
wonder. Some kid! If there’d been any- 
thing the matter with his head, the result 

of the thump he got, he couldn’t possibly 
have come to and carried on through all 
that followed.” 


Lanty thoroughly agreed with him, but 
continued to possum. Evidently he had 
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been brought, still sleeping soundly, from 
the chaser to this office. 

Another point was now cleared. ‘I can 
see why Lanty got me wrong,” Twining 
said. ‘That night after dinner aboard the 
Hyacinth I met him outside after my dance 
with you and told him I was sending off my 
chauffeur and spending the night with 
Dade. I did send off my chauffeur with 
this intention. Then a little later I got a 
report of a rum ship off the inlet that made 
it necessary for me to get down here as soon 
as possible. So I went to the garage where 
there was another car of mine, a two-seater, 
and hurried here to go out with the 75. I 
had wired them to wait for me and although 
J hurried down from the hospital as soon as 
I came round, the delay made it necessary 
for us to run down the coast after this 
vessel. We missed her, but it turned out 
fortunately, since while beating about 
in search of her we got the Hyacinth’s 
$08.” 

A door opened, slammed; swift steps and 
a few rapid words outside. 

Then a busy doctor came in and, after a 
word to Twining and a nod to Pax, he 
leaned over Lanty, who looked up at him 
and winked. 

“Quit your stalling, young man. This is 
my busy day.” 

Lanty sat up, rubbed his eyes and stared 
round with a poor atvempt at pretending 
surprise. 

“Oh, chuck it,’ Pax said disgustedly. 
“How long have you been awake?” 

“And here you’ve dragged me from real 
cases at the hospital,” said the doctor 
wrathfully. 

Even Twining looked cross. ‘‘So you’ve 
been keeping us here all this time for the 
sake of our amusing conversation, have 
you? How much did you hear?” 

“The essential part, sir,” Lanty said.- 
“Tt wasn’t eavesdropping, because what- 
ever is said to Pax is said to me.” . 

“Oh, is that so?”’ said Pax. “Then con- 
versely, whatever is said to you is said to 
me, so I’ll just stick around the next time 
J. J. heaves over the horizon.” 

The blood flared up in Lanty’s face. He 
had not entirely outgrown his English 
schoolboy dread of a sentimental accusa- 
tion. 

‘How do you feel?”’ asked the doctor. 

“Hungry, sir.” 

“Well, then, get out of here and eat.” 
He peered into Lanty’s eyes. “Pupils all 
right and vasomotor system equilibrating. 
The dome is resilient at his age and the 
arteries like new rubber tubes. All this boy 
needs is grub. Take him out and fill him 
up,” and he slammed out again. 

“Where was I when you woke up, 
Lanty?’’ Twining asked. 

“You were telling Pax about your Secret 
Service work. None of us ever guessed at 
anything of that sort.” 

“T know it. But all the same you all 
might have had the decency to trust me a 
little, if not about my handling of your 
estate, at least where the pearls were con- 
cerned. Pretty raw to suspect an old fam- 
ily friend and a pal of as long standing as 
I’ve been to Cliff and Angela of stealing her 
bally necklace.”’ 

“Well,” said Lanty, ‘‘since you say that 
Angela herself stole them she’d scarcely be- 
lieve you were guilty. And Cliff probably 
had his choice between suspecting her or 
you.” 

He slipped his hand in his trousers pocket 
to disguise the bulge of the pearls. 

Twining’s face darkened under his tan. 
A hard line drew itself straight down the 
middle of his forehead. 

““Women have been known to steal their 
own jewels when pressed for ready cash, 
especially when believing that they are be- 
ing deprived of what they are morally 
entitled to. 

“As I have just been telling your sister, 
Cliff is conservator for her share of their 
fortune and holds her fairly close; other- 
wise she’d scatter it with both hands. From 


have taken this opportunity to give him 
a few bad moments before coming across, 


what I know of Angela I’d say she > hin 


_ “Gg singularly blessed in beauty. On wh@ 
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Of course, she’d have fessed up if there was _ 
any danger of another person getting in 


wrong permanently.” ti 
“Then why didn’t she when you were 
getting in pretty deep?”’ 5 


“Fancy she wanted to see me squirm a 
little too. Besides, it’s perfectly possible 
that they were imitations after all, and the 
real ones in safe deposit. Angela likes to- 
pull such stuff just to see the mice squirm, 
She’s as feline as a pretty pussycat.” 

There came from outside the whining of 
brakes followed by a jingle of the doorbell. 
Then J. J., followed by Cliff and Angela, 
came flocking in. 

“Well,” said J. J., “‘our long-distance 
dreamer seems to be back i in our midst an 
sitting pretty. ”? She raised her voice. “Oh, 
Gwen.” 

Gwen Satterlee, looking rather pale, con : 
to the door. She stood on the threshold | 
staring fixedly at Lanty. He gave her an 
imperceptible nod and the flicker of a wink | 
that only she could have observed. 

“Never saw anything like it,”’ Cliff said. 
“Lanty was talking one minute and snor- 
ing the next. That’s the kid of it. Wish 
I could catch up as quickly.” 

“T was hypnotized,” Lanty explained. 
“The water streaking past when [ was 
clean at the end of my scope. We've all. 
been more or less barmy since your dinner 
aboard. Twining has cleared up a good bit | 
of the fog, and I’ll say it was time it all 
blew off.” | 

He rose suddenly to his feet, reached i in | 
his pocket, drew out a big handful of pearls, 
then stepped to Angela and dropped them 
over her sleek bob. “There are your 
blooming trouble makers, Angela. Now | 
swing on to them. Angela gave them to me 
for safe keeping when it looked like a long- 
distance swimming event out there,”’ Lanty 
said, and his eyes looked deeply into hers. 

Not a flicker showed on Angela’s perfect 
features. Her gaze swept indolently around | 
the group, finally to rest on Gwen with a 
sort of tender amusement. “I thought 
Lanty stood a better chance of weathering 
it out,” she said. “Not that it mattered 
much so far as the pearls were concerned, 
because these are fakes, just as I said ay 
dinner. I was cross at being unanimously, 
voted a liar, so I thought I’d get a rise out 
of the crowd.” | 

Lanty glanced across at Gwen. She 
slowly shook her head but said nothing. _ 

“Well, fake or not, let’s hope you’re sat- 
isfied,” Cliff spoke shortly. “It nearly got 
us all sunk.” | 

“None of our crowd was killed,” Angela 
said evenly, “‘and it enabled Rosey to 
round up a gang of thieves and pirates th 
might have done a lot more mischief.” | 

“And Hyacinth is coming in awash at 
the end of a rope,’”’ Twining said. ‘Let’ 
get out of here.” . | 

“T want food,” Lanty said. “‘Ham and 
eggs, and pork and beans, and pig’s feet and 
sauerkraut, and spinach with a poached 
egg, and apple pie. Then I’ll be ready to go 
hunt for the A and P.” | 

“You won’t have to hunt far,’”’ Twining 
said. ‘‘I had a wire that she is tied up at St. 
Augustine. Our scouts grabbed her with the 
bird and the booze just after you’d left.” 

“It begins to look,” Cliff said, ‘“‘as il 

Florida might be in for a drought.” 
Twining shook his head. “No place is in 
for a drought as long as the people who can 
afford to pay for it keep on being willing tc 
do that thing. The most we can hope for #8 
to make them pay high. And in that y 
spect the rum chaser and the rum runrer 
steer precisely the same course.’ 


XVI { 

Ate diplomat paused in his occu- 
pation of the hour, to follow wih his 
own admiring eyes a group of four wilking 
down to the water’s edge. His pretty flirt 
of that sunny beach, chaperoned by stveral 
scores of eyes, did likewise, her natonal 
pride entirely approving the commentarie j 
of this foreign feminist. | 
“Your country,” said the Frenchman 
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EATHER-DEFYING qualities, graceful beauty and completeness of 
j appointments are usually considered the essential requisites of a motor 
car in feminine judgment. They are—to those who only ride! 


But the woman who drives thinks further. She wants instant obedience to 
the movement of slender wrist and to the touch of diminutive foot. She wants 
protection against skidding when the red light is unexpectedly flashed; and 
assurance of snappy acceleration when the green says, “Go.” 


She wants the means of quick and easy control when her way is beset with 
indifferent drivers and careless pedestrians. And a guarantee of freedom from 
mechanical trouble on the long, lonely routes. 


Such a woman knows those qualities are built below the body! 


Feminine preference for Reo—first inspired by obvious attractiveness—is more 
firmly founded on Reo’s fitness for the woman at the wheel, typified by such 
mechanical features as Split-Second Braking, Split-Second Steering and stout- 
hearted ruggedness which is a Reo heritage. 
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European plage, Deauville, Ostend, Sche- 
_veningen, the Lido, could one hope to see 


such a quartet as goes there?” 

“Wuropean women are chic and pretty in 
their bathing suits,’ the girl answered, 
“but the men always look so very much 
undressed. Beards don’t harmonize with 
bathing suits, especially without a tan.” 

There was no lack of harmony in the ob- 
jects of their gaze. Cliff, with his clean-cut 
features and powerful physique, suggested 
the Discus Thrower. Lanty, light and trim, 
strongly knit if adolescent, was like a Spar- 
tan youth. J. J. and Pax were lovely in 
those different ways that must addle the 
vision of the judges in a beauty contest 
when trying to compare perfect types of 
physical perfection that are not com- 
parable. J. J., more mature though actu- 
ally younger, would, if she had contested 
with Pax in that first competitive event of 
which Paris was sole arbiter, have kept that 
connoisseur of feminine charm juggling his 
apple for some time. The chances are he 
would have wound up by eating it. 

“One might fear,” the Frenchman mur- 
mured, “that Father Neptune would not 
want to let them go. That he would wish 
to keep them for his court.” 

“He nearly did that thing two nights 
ago,’ answered his vis-a-vis of sun and 
sand. “Cliff Hathaway and the Hull twins 
and Jasmine Jekyll.” 

“Vraiment?”’ The Frenchman reached 
for the monocle that seemed as ill adjusted 
to bathing costume as the beard which he 
had sacrificed to diplomacy. ‘And now 
they deliberately offer him another dare? 
How confiding! How fearless! How Amer- 
ican!’’ For he was indeed a diplomat. 

Pax was at that moment voicing much 
the same commentary to Cliff. But she 
said it differently. ‘‘Not so many hours 
ago I made myself a promise never to get 
out of reach of the strong arm of the life 
guard.” 

“Let’s hope you never do,” Cliff said, 


and he flexed his powerful elbow. 


It was a good start, but courage failed 
him here. All his life he had lacked hardi- 
hood in one particular, shirked one re- 
sponsibility, and this bade fair now to be 
overcome. 

They waded in and swam out in the soft, 
buoyant brine, described a little circle and 
swam back again to rest on the water’s 
edge. 

“That,” said Pax, “is about the limit of 
the offshore orbit inwhich I ought torotate.”’ 
_ “Your rotation,” Cliff said decidedly, 
“should be always around somesolid, stable, 
terrestrial body on which you would shine 
from every arc of your ellipse, and to which 
you would be held by the strongest attrac- 
tion that can possibly exist.’ 

“How astronomical!”’ 

“But apt in the case of a heavenly body 
like yourself. Heretofore you’ve had 
Lanty. What’s going to happen, now that 
‘a new world is tugging away at him?”’ 

' “T’ll be a shooting star. Fly off into 
space.,”’ 

~ “You'll do nothing of the sort. You’re 
‘going to fall within the attraction of 
another planet that’s strong enough to hold 
you.” 

“How do you know?”’ Pax, playing with 
the sand, gave him a veiled look from her 
soft gray eyes. 

_ “We celestial navigators have to know 
our astronomy at least enough to know 
‘that fundamental law by which the whole 
‘universe hangs together. Something tells 
me that I could keep you from flying off 
into space.” 
a “cc How? ” 


Pax reached above the line of 


Tipples and scooped up a handful of fine dry 
Sand. “Look,” she said. “The tighter I 
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squeeze it, the faster it runs out—in a fine 
little stream. There—it’s all gone.” 

Cliff leaned forward. His strong arm was 
extended and his powerful grip inclosed a 
handful of damp sand that the coming tide 
had wet. He compressed it until the 
muscles of his forearm bulged. ‘None of 
that gets away. Because all of the elements 
have made it plastic. There’s nothing sun- 
dried about you, my Pacifica. They named 
you better than they knew, and so did they 
me.” 


“Why you?” 
He gave her a flashing smile. “Don’t 
you see? The action of waves from the 


Pacific at the base of a cliff. So this damp 
sand I hold is your symbol. There’s more 
in it than that—the esoteric water and the 
heavier material which is the solid land.” 

“That sounds very abstract,” Pax mur- 
mured. 

“Well, there’s another symbol. If you’ll 
swim out with me once again I’ll tell you 
that.” He rose lightly and stretched out 
his hand. Pax took it and was raised to her 
feet by a force of which there was no deny- 
ing the tug. 

They waded out again and bosom-deep 
began to swim, Cliff slightly in advance. 
Pax, really at home in the water when the 
distance was not too great, or the start of 
such a voyage made when’ already breath- 
less and exhausted, followed easily on with 
a stroke that would not soon fatigue her. 

Then looking back presently she was sur- 
prised to see how the shore bathers had 
dwindled. They looked not much larger 
than pelicans splashing about. “ Cliff.’’ 

He glanced back. “‘Not tired yet?” 

“No-o. But have we got to swim to 
Great Bahama to find that symbol?” 

“No, but I wanted to get out of earshot 
to tell you what it is.” 

“Warshot?” 

“Yes. Hars grow long down here and so 
do eyes.” 

He turned, taking a stroke or two that 
placed him between her and the beach. 
“Now put your two hands on my shoul- 
ders—this is a rite.” 

Pax obeyed. Cliff’s arm slipped under 
hers, drew her against his chest. ‘“‘Say 
after me, I-love-you— Pax.” 

“T-love-you— Pax.” 

“No! You say I-love-you—Cliff.”’ 

“T-love-you — blub!”’ 

This last was not a part of the rite—the 
symbol. Neither was it precisely the way 
to affix its seal. But it did not matter. 
Brine cannot wash away that sort of seal. 

They swam slowly back again to join 
J.J. and Lanty, who in their turn, seated on 
the water’s edge, were engaged in the dis- 
cussion of a topic singularly like the one on 
which Pax and Cliff had been engrossed, 
though without the symbol. J. J. eyed 
their sparkling faces knowingly. 

“What was this last expedition after, 
Cliff?”’ 

“Treasure.” 

“Tt looked for a moment to Lanty and 
me as if you were after sunken treasure.” 

“No,’’ Lanty said. ‘I’ve formed a habit 
of watching Pax pretty closely when she 
sees fit to venture out where the waters are 
deep. Cliff got it before it sank.” 

“What you and I appear to have needed, 
Lanty,’’ Cliff said, “‘was a course in pearl 
diving.” 

“Never mind, Cliff dear,” J. J. said, ‘‘at 
least you and I have matriculated for a 
course in oceanography.” 

Lanty exhibited the scratched ball of his 
foot. ‘I’ve had all I want. The West 
Indies Pilot Book warns you to look out for 
coral heads. That one felt pretty good to 
me, when I found it wasn’t a shark nib- 
bling at the live bait. All the same I missed 
something.”’ 
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“What?” Cliff asked. 

“Testing the treasure.” 

“What did you think, Cliff, when you 
heard that yell?” J. J. asked. 

“Thought it was an uncharted whistlinz 
buoy on a jamboree. When we threw the 
spotlight on it and saw J. J.’s lingerie, wo 
stopped thinking and dropped the sampan.”’ 

Perhaps then he may have felt the need 
of walking and talking with Pax alone, find- 
ing some secluded spot where he might 
more firmly affix the seal to that precious 
bit of terra incognita. 

Like so much valuable property there- 
abouts, Cliff’s claim had so far been made 
while it was partially submerged. He rose 
and held out his hand. 

“Come on, Pacifica. Let’s leave these two 
free to discuss their next great adventure.” 

“Thoughtful, isn’t he?’ Lanty said. 
“But it seems to me that you’ve forgotten 
something, Cliff.” 

“No. Merely anticipated a little. You 
see, Lanty, there’s no lack of precedent. 
When the early voyagers decided to lay 
claim to a new dominion, such as the Pacific, 
some bird, Balboa in this case, climbed a 
tree and looked it over and told the world 
‘this fair domain is mine.’ After that it 
was up to him to hang on to it.” 

“He claimed it in the name of his coun- 
try,” Lanty said. 

““Well—that’s the way I claim Pax, in 
the name of the U. S. A.” 

“Fair enough,” J. J. said. ‘‘Pax’s first 
act on entering Florida was to brighten the 
colors under which she sailed. I’m not 
quite sure that it’s just the thing to give the 
American flag a bath and alter its dimen- 
sions the fraction of an inch by hemming the 
border, but at least the intention was loyal.” 

“Yes,” said Lanty. ‘‘And then she 
mastheaded it capsized, and the distress 
wasn’t far ahead. Then Cliff came and 
saved her from the sea. That constitutes in 
itself both claim and obligation. So we 
can’t dispute his warrant and his deed. Go 
ahead and ratify it.” 

Cliff and Pax walked back across the 
beach. The astute French diplomat, watch- 
ing them covertly as they passed, said to 
his own bright hope, ‘‘They are radiant. 
They have found something out there in 
the water. ‘Prophet and priestess we came, 
back from the dawning.’”’ 

A little ripple ran through the girl. Such 
emotion is contagious. 

Down on the water’s edge Lanty said to 
J. J., “So that is those. My last sneaking 
sense of selfishness has walked out singing. 
Which reminds me that I have a bet to 
collect.” 

“What bet?” 

“Don’t pretend to forget your gentle- 
men’s agreement. I bet that the A and P 
would get to St. Augustine before the Hya- 
cinth. She’s there already. So you might 
as well get set to pay the wager—one day 
of unquestioning obedience to my com- 
mands. That’s probably about all of such 
service I’ll ever get.” 

“Glad you’re prepared for the worst.” 

“No, the best, because it is the height of 
my ambition to serve you for the rest of a 
long and happy life—and afterward.” 

“Don’t makemecry. I’m near it already. 
When the day?” 

“As soon as you think you can get 
ready to sign on for active service. The 
uniform for the day will be clean white 
with orange blossoms. Say, this day week.” 

“Lanty—so soon?” 

“Tt isn’t soon—for Florida. Look at 
Cliff and Pax. They’ve known each other 
less than a week.” 

“No,” said J. J. softly. “‘They’re like 
ourselves. They have found each other— 
again!’ 

(THE END) 
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this young man who had caused her 

0 march out as terrible as an army with 

ners. She jammed on her brakes, care- 
of what might be behind her, and 

idded up to the walk. 

“T’ve been looking for you,” she said with 

minous directness. 

“Am I to feel complimented orto hunt a 

yclone cellar?” Caleb asked. 

“TY want to know why you act as you do 

oward my uncle.” ‘ 

“And a natural curiosity, I’m sure. But 

ust how do I act toward Mr. Rooney? I 

mile when I meet him. I am deferential. 
may say I approach subservience.” 

_“T despise ingratitude,’’eshe said. 
“And most properly. Even the lion with 

he thorn in his paw was grateful. But he 


jas a carefully brought up lion. His 
arents read the book of etiquette.’ 
g When you came here a stranger,”’ said 


Bena, “my uncle offered to become your 
lient.”’ 

_~“T cannot deny it.” 

_“He has wished to befriend you.” 

“Tt would seem I have no talent for 
fendship.” 

“And when he found there was a plot to 
ve you disbarred, what did he do?” 

“What did he do? I pause for oratorical 
fiect. What, indeed, did he do?” 

“He compelled them to drop the pro- 
eedings.”’ 

“There can be no doubt the proceedings 
ere dropped. Even one with afflicted ears 
ould hear them drop—with a thud.” 
“And what return have you made for his 
indness to you? You have set out to fight 
im. You have made a business of opposing 
im. You are the leader of all the Bolshe- 
iks and discontented in this town.” 

He nodded his head, and it was evident 
0 her, even in her mounting anger, that he 
as paying not the slightest attention to 
er words. He nodded his head again. 
-“T was right,” he said in his most melan- 
holy tone. 

“Right! Right about what?” 
“A private matter,’’ he said. 
n argument I had with myself.” 
“What has that to do with what I am 

: ing? ” 

“Nothing—absolutely nothing. . . . 
‘hey are black.” 
“What are black?” 

“Your eyes.” 

“My eyes do not concern you.” 
“Thank you,” he said; ‘‘I am glad to be 
uaranteed of it. I couldn’t tell. I assure 
ou I did not want them to concern me, 
ut I did argue with myself whether they 
rere brown or black.” 

‘She bit her lip. “If you don’t wish me to 
espise you utterly, you will stop your op- 
osition of my uncle.”’ 
“Doubtless it has never occurred to you 
iat a young man could prefer to have you 
sspise him. It is much safer to be 
jpised by a young woman who, however 
rrogant she may be, is one of the scenic 
arms of the locality.” 
“Safer? What impertinence do you sug- 
t? ” 
‘One never knows. A willful person like 
rself might take it into her head to 
ry me. My armor isn’t steel, as you 
bly thought. It is only tin. So there 
ould be, at your mercy. But despising 
” 

She interrupted: ‘I looked for you to tell 
exactly what I think of you.” 

‘And what do you think of me— 
xactly?”’ 

“Why do you dislike Uncle Marty?” 
he countered. 

‘IT rather like him,” said Caleb, and 
ded his head. ‘But I’m ambitious. For 
Sar was an ambitious man. I am looking 
the food upon which Cesar must feed to 
w so great. I judge Julius to have been 
nivorous, if not cannibalistic. The con- 
sion you may draw is that I wish to 
‘am your uncle into my feed bag and nib- 


“Merely 
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“Sometimes I think you’re daft.” 

“Sometimes I am certain of it. But to 
pursue this discussion of ambition: I have 
an urge to climb to heights. By observing 


my fellow men, I see that an approved mode . 


of climbing is over somebody else’s body. 
You pull someone down and clamber into 
his seat. It is automatic. The bigger man 
you pull down, the higher you climb. And 
Mr. Rooney is the biggest man hereabouts.”’ 

“Of all the cold, bloodless, calculating, 
scheming, ungrateful, treacherous e 

“Six adjectives without a breath be- 
17? 


tween! 


“e 


despicable, dishonest, mean i 

“And three are nine,” said Caleb. ‘‘I’d 
suggest consulting Roget’s Thesaurus. He 
has some good ones. There is ‘vile’ and 
‘noxious’ and ‘pernicious’ and ‘malig- 
nant’—and then the foreign languages are 
rich, Arabic especially.” 

“Can I say nothing to shame you?” 

He shook his head slowly and regret- 
fully. “I’m afraid not. My hide, as the 
saying goes, is thick to impenetrabil- 
ity. By the way, are you familiar 
with the twenty-ninth sonnet of Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakspere?”’ 

“No!’”’ Then she could not restrain a 
woman’s “Why?” 

“The clock in the steeple strikes twelve,” 
he said, quoting from that ancient poem 
which commences, ‘Father, dear father, 
come home with me now,” and was once a 
famous weapon against the evils of strong 
drink. The clock was, indeed, striking the 
noon hour. “As a housewife, you should 
be seeing to the midday meal,’’ he admon- 
ished her, “‘and not bickering with the pro- 
letariat.”” He lifted his hat with a melan- 
choly air. ‘‘Some other day I shall be 
interested to listen to what additional ad- 
jecti'ves you collect.” 

*“My uncle,’ she said—and now she was 
not the sovereign lady of the realm clad in 
regal dignity, but an angry little girl who 
wanted to say “‘My uncle is better than 
you are’”’—“‘my uncle is a good man and a 
kind man, and he’s always doing things for 
this town, and I love him.” 

He turned suddenly back toward her. 
““T hope, Miss Rooney,” he said gravely, 
even softly, “that you may always con- 
tinue to believe and to love.’”’ Then slowly, 
unhurriedly, he turned away, and it was 
with an uncomfortable, frightening, be- 
wildering sensation that she watched him 
go. . . . She drove home rapidly and 
hurried to the library. Shakspere’s twenty- 
ninth sonnet! Why had he asked if she 
were familiar with it? She found the book, 
read the poem through; read it again in 
some consternation. 

““Now what in the world did he mean by 
that?’’ she asked, and her cheeks were 
diffused with color. 

What could he have meant by a reference 
to that greatest, deepest, most moving of 
poems from the lips of one who loved, ad- 
dressed to his beloved? 


II 


R.PHIDIAS PLUMM wasa politician 

of such remarkable astuteness that he 
had risen to the eminent station of county 
supervisor. He was a small man with blue 
eyes which twinkled, and his wind-tanned 
face was as innocent of whiskers as it was 
guilty of wrinkles. The top of his round 
head glittered in the sunlight whenever he 
removed his hat, which was seldom either 
outdoors or indoors, and he was regarded 
as a remarkably humorous individual. He 
told stories. Also he belonged in fee simple 
to Mr. Marty Rooney and gloried in the 
ownership. 

When he was seen walking toward 
Marty’s office in company with Melvin 
Palmer, whose mission in life was to per- 
form such uncleanly tasks as might leave a 
stain on Marty’s immaculate hands, the 
vicinage knew that steps were about to be 
taken and that politics would right speedily 
become politics. 


They walked into Marty’s office without 
rapping. Mr. Palmer laid his hat on the 
desk, but Mr. Plumm allowed his to re- 
main where he conceived it to be the busi- 
ness of a hat to be. 

“Well?”’ Marty asked. 

“T been sniffin’ around,” said Phidias. 

“Me too,” said Mr. Palmer. 

“Detect any odor?’’ Marty asked. 

Phidias allowed the humorous wrinkles 
about his eyes to become a veritable net- 
work. “Kind of a pleasant perfume,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘for folks that wear the noses we’ve 
got. I been samplin’ it all over town and 
it’s got what you might call an encour- 
agin’ tang.”’ 

“They’re fightin’ amongst themselves,”’ 
said Melvin. ' 

“They got jest two idees in their head,” 
Phidias said. “‘One’s electin’ Briggs and 
t’other’s fightin’ over that proppity.” 

“The First Voters’ clubhouse, 
mean?”’ 

“‘Sure’s shootin’. Seems like they kind 
of suspect one another. Jinks Baker’s 
sayin’ he won’t stand for havin’ the title 
to that house in no board of directors nor 
trustees. And Caleb Hope is sayin’ it can’t 
be owned no other way; and there you be. 
They’re gittin’ right up to the edge of callin’ 
names.” 

“Then you think they’ll split?” 

“Looks like it. And if they do, mebby 
we kin put over that Democrat feller to 
beat Briggs.” 

“All very well, but what about the bond 
issue? I need those bridges.” 

“There’s talk,’’ Phidias said, “but it 
hain’t votin’ talk. Votes is what counts, and 
we got enough of them. We kin poll a safe 
two hundred and fifty taxpayers any time 
we ring the bell.” 

“But what is Hope doing? Isn’t he buck- 
ing the bond issue?”’ 

“Nary a buck, so fur as I kin discover. 
Got trouble on his hands, and, outside of 
that, all he’s thinkin’ about is electin’ 
Briggs.” 

Marty shook his head. “‘It doesn’t sound 
right,” he said. “It listens too good. And 
Hope’s nobody’s jackass.”’ 

“Mebby he hain’t so much,” said Mr. 
Palmer. ‘“‘Mebby he had fool’s luck a 
couple times.”’ 

Phidias wrinkled his eyes again. “‘ Mel,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that young feller hain’t got a spot 
on him where fool’s luck kin light.”’ 

“T think,” said Marty, “‘we’d better 
make believe roll over and play dead so far 
as Briggs is concerned. I guess he’s got us 
licked there, anyhow. Caught us napping. 
We'll slip over those bonds and start in 
building for the county elections. The boy 
is too smart to be allowed to run loose in 
Luxor.” 

“He aims,’”’ said Phidias, 
whole show.” 

“Tf I’m any guesser, and I think I am,” 
Marty said, ‘‘he’s pointing his gun higher 
than that. That boy never will be content 
to run a one-horse town like this. He’s 
chopping out Luxor for a platform to stand 
on when he wants to climb higher.”’ 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. Palmer. 

“ And,’ said Marty, “we've got our work 
cut out. If we don’t abolish Mr. Hope, he’ll 
abolish us.” 

“And,” said Phidias with frank cynicism, 
“when I see that’s liable to happen, I’m 
goin’ to clamber up on his band wagon.” 

“You'll not be the only one,” said Marty, 
who rested under no delusions as to the 
loyalty of his lieutenants or as to their rea- 
son for remaining loyal. 

“Well, what’ll we do next?”’ Mr. Palmer 
asked. 

“Hold your taxpayers in line,” said 
Marty, ‘‘and commence building for the 
fall elections.” 

Phidias went out from that place chuck- 
ling. He was in no state of alarm, because, 
no matter which way events veered, he felt 
he could find a comfortable home for him- 
self. It made no difference to him what 


you 


“to run the 
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camp he was in so long as there was a tent 
for him to occupy. But not so Melvin 
Palmer. Melvin was apprehensive. Al- 
ready this young lawyer had bestowed a 
pair of defeats upon the man Melvin had 
believed to be unbeatable. Marty was Mel- 
vin’s livelihood, and there could be and 
would be no place for him in Caleb’s camp. 

“You look like you’d et somethin’ that 
curdled on you,” said Phidias jovially. 

“Caleb Hope hain’t got no grudge against 
you,” Melvin replied somberly. 

“And he hain’t goin’ to have no reason to 
git one,’’ said Phidias with decision. 

They stopped in at Jinks Baker’s for a 
cigar, but were unable for a time to attract 
Jinks’ attention. He was making an ora- 
tion over the counter, and he was lost in his 
subject. 

“T tell you,” he said, “’tain’t right, and 
I for one hain’t goin’ to stand for it. Who 
bought that clubhouse, anyhow? Was it 
three or four fellers or was it all of us? And 
who owns it? I ask you, who owns it?” 

“T’'ll bite,” said a young man; “‘who does 
own it?”’ 

“A dog-gone committee, that’s who! 
They got title, and there you be. We hain’t 
got no say.” 

“T don’t see any reason for kickin’ up a 
rumpus,”’ said the same young man. 

“You don’t see no reason for nothin’,’”’ 
said Jinks; “but I’m a business man. I 
got sense enough to think matters out.” 

“Tf Hope says this is how it ought to be 
done, that’s good enough for me,” the 
young man declared. 

“To blazes with Hope! He can’t run the 
whole show, not with me around, and you 
can bet your bottom dollar on it! I’m 
a-goin’ to fight this thing through. By 
dan, I’m a-goin’ to have my rights out of it 
somehow!”’ 

“T hope you git ’em,’’ said the young 
man, moving away to show his utter lack 
of interest. 

“What’s all the speech-makin’ about?” 
Phidias asked of the orator. 

“‘Private matter,’’ said Jinks, eying his 
visitors and becoming suddenly canny. It 
could be seen at a glance that he did not 
wish these emissaries of the enemy to know 
there was dissension in camp. 

“Caleb Hope slippin’ one over on you 
boys?’’ Phidias asked. 

“Nobody said so.” 

“Keep your eye peeled on that young 
feller. He’ll be chawin’ steak with your eye- 
teeth fore you wake up to find you got bare 
gums.” 

“Not with mine, he won’t,”’ 
vehemently. 

“Tf you need any help, you know where 
to come,” Phidias said, with a lift of his 
eyebrows. “Gimme a couple of them nickel 
cigars.”’ He winked at Melvin Palmer, and 
when they were outside jammed a jovial 
elbow into his ribs. “Looks kind of bright 
after the shower,” he said amiably. 

“T bet you,” said Melvin, with some 
show of relief, “‘that this here First Voters’ 
League is blowed up higher ’n a balloon.”’ 

“Seems as though,”’ agreed Phidias. 

But they were destined to be disap- 
pointed in that prediction, for Caleb Hope, 
perceiving the danger of the situation, sur- 
rendered at discretion to the Jinks Baker 
element. Everybody laughed except the 
register of deeds, who had to copy in his 
huge book of records a conveyance from 
the trustees to the entire membership of 
the First Voters the title to their clubhouse. 
Being an indolent man, the register ob- 
jected to the copying of a hundred and 
sixty-two names, but Jinks Baker was there 
in person to check him up and to see that 
no name was omitted. And at the same 
time a lot, purchased for two hundred dol- 
lars next the club, was deeded in similar 
way to the thirty-odd members of the 
auxiliary. 

“And,’’ said Marty Rooney, “‘if ever title 
to a piece of property was everlastingly 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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balled, this one is. Whoever in the world 
can get a clear title to that piece from now 
on?” He was hugely delighted at the humor 
of it. “A hundred and sixty-two joint 
owners of a piece of land! And they’ll be 
marrying, and then dower rights and what 
not. My dear’’—he was speaking to 
Seena—‘‘there’s a sweet mess.” 

“T’m glad somebody’s made that Caleb 
Hope look foolish,’”’ she said vindictively. 

Somehow Marty Rooney drew a large 
and relieved satisfaction from the incident. 
He was beginning to grow superstitious over 
Caleb Hope, but this, thing proved the 


_ young man was not invincible. It tickled 
_ Marty so that he even ventured upon per- 


siflage when he encountered Caleb in the 
post office. 

“T hear you’ve been doing a little con- 
veyancing,”’ he said genially. 

Caleb raised his melancholy eyes smile- 
lessly. “‘The human animal,” he said, ‘‘is 
always learning some new trick.” 

“This was a cunning trick,” Marty said. 
“T’m much obliged. It’s so seldom a fellow 
gets a good laugh nowadays.” 

“Man,” said Caleb, ‘‘has the distinction 
of being the laughing biped. Every time he 
considers how he can’t lift as much as an 
elephant, he can remember that he can 
laugh louder—and that restores his self- 
esteem.” 

“T’m still open to a reasonable proposi- 
tion,’’ Marty said in his friendliest way. 
“Tt seems a waste of energy for you and me 
to buck each other.” 

But Caleb’s mind still ran, it seemed, 
upon the subject of laughter. “I wonder 
what Nature meant by it,”’ he said wearily, 
“when it reserved the ability to laugh for 
men—and hyenas. It seems kind of 
pointed, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Do you suppose a hyena can see the 
point of a joke like this?’’ Marty asked, 
enjoying himself hugely. 

“He ought to,’”’ Caleb admitted ruefully. 
“Tt’s too bad to have a laugh on hand and 
not to be able to use it over this. I could 
almost laugh myself. Now if I was a laugh- 
ing man if 

“What?” 

“Why, I’d laugh now. I wouldn’t lose 
any time. Because, if I didn’t, the chance 
might slip, and when I got around to it the 
humor might be stale.” 

“You don’t care to talk business?” 

“T can go farther than that,’’ Caleb said 
lugubriously—‘“‘I don’t care to talk at all. 
There are so many words!”’ He paused as 
if appalled at the bulk of the dictionary. 
“You can’t hope to use all of them even 
once. You don’t get a chance to slip some 
of them in and it’s discouraging. There is 
‘sphygmographically,’ for instance, I’ve 
known it ten years, but never had a chance 
to drop it in casually. It seems foolish to 
talk at all when the very best words are 
practically no good to anybody.” 

He turned and walked away slowly, his 
shoulders slightly bent, his long legs work- 
ing awkwardly. Marty peered after him 
and then rubbed his chin. Caleb Hope had 
erected defenses which even the most 
adroit man could not penetrate. Marty 
would have given much to know just what 
was concealed behind Caleb’s camouflage of 
words—or if anything were concealed. 
There was nothing to do but guess. 
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HERE may have been a noisier cam- 

paign back in the days of Tippecanoe 
and Tyler Too, or when the old Flambeau 
Clubs used to march in their uniforms of 
white oilcloth, letting off fireworks as they 
paraded, but this is doubtful. The First 
Voters, with the auxiliary—which was not 
a ladies’ auxiliary by any means—discov- 
ered a genius for din-making. Their candi- 
date was Mr. Briggs, and they concentrated 
upon him. 

One would have thought that nothing 
but the election of Mr. Briggs could stave 
off the destruction of theworld. . . . And 
Marty Rooney smiled with quiet satisfac- 
tion, for his bond issue had been utterly 
lost sight of in the turmoil. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T think,” he said with satisfaction to 
his niece, ‘‘we have caught the young man 
flat-footed at last.” 

“Are you sure?”’ she asked. 

“Certain. He’s so busy electing Briggs 
that he’s lost sight of the main transaction. 
If he had beaten me on this bond issue, I 
should have worried. Now I can sit back 
and build fences for the next campaign— 
and nail his hide to the barn door.” 

“T don’t know,” said Seena dubiously. 
“Caleb Hope is a lot of things I don’t like, 
but he’s not thick-headed.”’ Marty 
frowned. Seena continued, “Say what you 
want to, that young man is smart. My 
guess is that he doesn’t care a hoot whether 
Briggs is elected or not.’ 

“Why do you think that?’ 

“T just feel it,” said Seena. 

“But what can he do? It’s too late to 
start anything now, and I’ve a majority of 
the taxpayers in my pocket.” 

“Tf I were in his place, that’s exactly 
how I’d like you to feel.” 

“But what can he do?” 

“Tf I could tell you that,” Seena said re- 
sentfully, “I’d be as smart as he is—and 
I’m not. But if I were you I’d act as if he 
were fighting that bond issue tooth and 
nail—because he is.”’ 

“Nonsense, my dear!” 

“Tell me that the day after election,” 
she said. 

Not seriously disturbed, but moved to 
omit no precaution, Marty had a canvass 
made of the votes he could depend upon. 
They remained his, and could not be dis- 
turbed. Indeed, there was not spoor of any- 
body’s seeking to tamper with them. 

““My dear,” he said to Seena on the 
morning before election, “‘you’re barking 
up the wrong tree this time.” 

“But I’m barking,” she said succinctly. 

It was the final day for registration, a 
last-minute opportunity for those who had 
not done so to get their names upon the 
polling books. Melvin Palmer kept an eye 
upon this matter, but nothing occurred 
during the morning or early afternoon. He 
strolled down to the mill to report to Marty, 
and then strolled back about four o’clock. 
Before the polling place he stopped, stared, 
and then lunged forward with bulging eyes, 
for there stood a line of men stretching from 
the door far down the street. A hundred at 
least, maybe more! 

He rushed up to the last man in line and 
snatched at his arm. ‘“‘Hey, Mort, what’s 
this here? What’s all the line-up fur?”’ 

“Registerin’,”’ said Mort. 

“But you fellers is registered! I seen 
most of your names on the pollin’ list.’’ 

“We're jest makin’ sure,’ said Mort. 
“We got to elect Briggs, hell or high water.” 

“Huh!” said Melvin, but he was not 
satisfied. By dint of shouldering, he forced 
his way inside and up to the table where 
the registrars were at work. There no ques- 
tions were needed, for the polling book 
spread before his eyes was not the general 
list, but the special book of taxpayers. 
And, man after man, he saw individuals 
being written down there who owned no 
hide or hair of property. 

He bellowed, “Say, John, what you mean 
by registerin’ this gang in the taxpayers’ 
book? The’ hain’t any taxpayers in this 
bunch. What you up to?” 

“Got to register ’em, Melvin, if they 
claim to be taxpayers. Hain’t no way to 
avoid it. Especially when they’re willin’ 
to make affidavits.” 

Melvin did not wait. He turned and 
rushed from that place and ran all the way 
to the mill, where he burst into Marty’s 
office. 

“Hey, Mr. Rooney, git to stirrin’! 
Suthin’s up! There’s shenanigan goin’ on.”’ 

“What d’ye mean? You were just here 
to report that everything was lovely.” 

“Tt hain’t lovely no more,’”’ Melvin said. 
“They’re registerin’ by hundreds—in the 
taxpayers’ book.” 

“What?” 

“The hull dog-gone 
League,” said Melvin. 

Marty snatched his hat and made for his 
car. With Melvin, he drove to the polling 
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place, there to alight with energy and to 
elbow his way inside. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he de- 
manded. ‘By what right do you register 
these men as taxpayers?.” 

“Because we be taxpayers,” said Jinks 
Baker. “Genuine, dyed-in-the-wool prop- 
erty owners.” 

“Nonsense! Certainly you don’t think 
you can get away with this. You won’t be 
allowed to vote. Every one of you will be 
challenged tomorrow.” 

“Better talk that over with Caleb,” said 
Jinks dryly. 

Undoubtedly, Marty Rooney was flab- 
bergasted for one time in his ordinarily cool 
and collected life. This thing, whatever it 
was, had hit too suddenly, and it was not to 
be comprehended. He rushed, as Melvin 
had done, from the polling place and leaped 
into his car, where he found his niece wait- 
ing for him. ' 

“What’s it all about?” she asked. “I 
was just passing and saw the crowd, so I 
waited in your car.” 

“T don’t know,” he said savagely. 
“Something phony.” 

“Um-—barking up the wrong tree,” she 
said softly. He scowled as he jammed his 
foot on the starter. Seena placed her fingers 
on his arm. “There’s Caleb Hope,” she 
said, ‘‘just crossing the street. For good- 
ness sake, don’t let him have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing you upset.” 

Marty gritted his teeth, and then, by an 
effort, brought to his face the old suave 
smile. He waved his hand. “Hello, Hope,” 
he called genially. ‘‘What’s the enormous 
idea?” 

“Not enormous,” said Caleb sadly, 
“just medium-sized. About four and a 
half A, I think. But it fits the essential foot. 
Cinderella and the slipper. No good except 
for the foot it was made for by the little 
fairies.” 

“Prince Charming!” said Seena some- 
what ironically. 

Marty laughed. “‘My niece seems a bit 
peevish,” he said. ‘‘You must have of- 
fended her.”’ j 

“*“ Off with his head,” said the duch- 
ess,’’’ Caleb said in his tired voice. ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me, I’ve got to register.” 

“Now listen, Hope,’”’ Marty said, “you 
can’t get away with this. Of course you 
can try, but why go to the trouble? We'll 
challenge every vote tomorrow and they’ll 
be thrown out.” 

“On what grounds?” Caleb asked, as 
though he were really curious about it. 

““There’s not a taxpayer in the lot, not a 
property owner.” 

Caleb sighed and shook his head. “Big 
mistake,” he said. “Ignorance of fact ex- 
cuses, ignorance of law is no defense.” 

“Get down to brass tacks. What’s the 
idea of it?” 

Caleb turned to cast his eye down the 
line of men. “Backbone of the commu- 
nity,” he said. “Men with a stake in our 
village. Owners of real estate in fee simple, 
every one of them.” 

“Not one of them!” snapped Marty. 

“Something like a hundred and ninety- 
four,” Caleb responded. ‘‘I refer you to 
the records. Register of deeds. . . . I 
heard you viewed with amusement the re- 
cent bickering in the First Voters’ League.” 

Marty leaned forward suddenly and 
frowned. ‘‘What?”’ he said sharply. 

“You may remember the boys wanted to 
own the property—all of them—and not 
have title vested in trustees. And almost 
everybody laughed, quite loudly—all ex- 
cept the register, who had to copy that deed 
with nearly two hundred names on it.” 

Seena leaned forward. ‘‘You mean?”’ 
she asked. 

‘Hach of these men owns in fee simple an 
undivided interest in the real estate com- 
prising the clubhouse. Perhaps the tax of 
each will run as high as a quarter to a half 
a cent, but a tax nevertheless. Bona fide 


_ taxpayers under the statute as made and 


provided.” 

“You don’t think that will stand law, do 
you?” 

“‘T know it.” 
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**T’ll challenge every vote. They will be 
thrown out.” 

“Yes,” said Caleb, “‘you can do that. 
You own the machinery. ButI don’t mind. 
The bonds won’t issue. Taxpayers’ suit for 
an injunction, you know. Restrain the is- 
suance of the bonds until the courts can 
pass upon the legality of throwing out bona 
fide votes. Nobody will underwrite the 
bonds while they are in litigation—and 
though you may give directions to the Cir- 
cuit Court, the Supreme Court is by no 
means private. And there you are. . . . 
Er—excuse me, I must register.” 


“With thanks, Thornton, or were you 
angry?” 

‘‘With thanks, Judge Bledsoe, and I was 
not angry; just embarrassed. What he 
“offered seemed too much like a tip. Mr. 
Rogers is a common type and distress- 
ingly clumsy, or, I should say ostentatious, 
when he intends to be fraternal. But I was 
not angry.” 

“Did he show any anger at your refusals 
to accept his offers?”’ 

‘‘None in the world, sir. 
gether famously.” 

“Now, Mr. Thornton, we’ve got to be 
entirely frank with this jury. You are 
charged with felonious assault; with strik- 
ing Mr. Rogers a blow calculated to cause 
his death. He is a man of about your own 
age, much smaller to be sure, but appar- 
ently in good physical condition; he did 
not serve in the army and you did; you 
came back to bankruptcy and found him 
prosperously launched in business and 
looking for a chauffeur. What impression 
did that make on you? Didn’t you resent 
it?”’ 

“No, sir, not in the least,’’ the witness 
replied with a smile. “‘The fortunes of war, 
sir. I was no heroic minute man myself. I 
went when I was drafted and had a good 
deal better time of it than I expected. Mr. 
Rogers found a soft spot, and considering 
what some of the boys went through, I 
couldn’t help thinking that he was no fool. 
Some of us had a very uncomfortable time 
over there. I certainly didn’t begrudge 
Rogers his good luck, sir; especially when 
I was pocketing my seventy-five every 
week.” 

“‘Then there were no ancient differences 
between you previous to the very day of the 
fight?”’ 

“Not a one, sir.”’ 

“You greeted each other as friends that 
morning and started out together as usual; 
is that correct?” 

“Exactly, sir.” 

‘“Where did you go first?”’ 

“To the office of his attorney, sir.”’ 

“And then?” 

“TJ drove him and his attorney to the 
office of the district attorney.” 

“And then?” 

“Tt drove him and his attorney to the 
office of the Amalgamated Bonding Com- 
pany on lower Broadway.” 

“There were no cross words between 
Mr. Rogers and his attorney ——’”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ the witness interrupted. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Thornton,” Judge 
Bledsoe pleaded, raising his right hand, 
palm forward. ‘‘ Wait until I complete the 
sentence. Were there any cross words 
between you and Mr. Rogers, or you and 
his attorney? Never mind any cross words 
between them.”’ 

“Oh, excuse me, sir. No, they paid no 
attention to me that day. They were very 
busy. Something about the business.” 

“Never mind anything about the busi- 
ness, Mr. Thornton.” 

The district attorney rose. ‘‘We ask the 
court to instruct the jury,”’ he began, but 
Judge Bledsoe interrupted with: ‘‘And we 
join in the request.’’ So the court smiled 
and instructed the jury that it should not 
consider any references to the business 
affairs of Mr. Rogers. 


We got on to- 
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Seena sat biting her lips. ‘‘Uncle,’’ she 
said when Caleb was out of earshot, ‘I 
could spank you.” 

Marty summoned up a rueful smile. ‘I 
could get some satisfaction out of spanking 
myself.”’ 

“Are you really beaten?”’ 

“Really beaten—unless I can dig up a 
hundred extra votes somewhere before to- 
morrow night.” 

““Which,”’ said Seena, “ 
age.” 

So it proved to be. The vote on election 
day, when counted, stood two hundred and 


you can’t man- 
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forty-six for the bond issue, two hundred 
and ninety-three against. 

And Mr. Briggs was the duly elected 
justice of the peace. 

That evening Marty Rooney sat in his 
library peering at the event through half- 
closed eyes. 

He glanced once or twice across the room 
at Seena and then bent forward to speak 
to her. 

“My dear,” he said, “that young man 
gives too much trouble.” 

“He does,’ agreed Seena. 
him.” 


“T despise 
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“And now, Mr. Thornton,’”’ Judge Bled- 
soe resumed, after this little interlude, 
‘‘where did you go next?”’ 

‘“We went home fairly early in the after- 
noon, sir, and Mr. Rogers informed me 
that we would go to the home of Mr. Ran- 
some, on Long Island, that night. The 
Ransomes were giving a dance. They have 
two daughters.” 

“Are you personally acquainted with the 
Ransomes or are you just telling us some- 
thing that you read in the newspapers?” 

“‘T used to know the family quite well, 


sir. And Ralph Ransome was in my com-. 
pany in France. He was killed in the 
Argonne.” 


“Did Mr. Rogers make any cyogentions 
with reference to your costume that eve- 
ning?”’ 

“Yes, sir. He called me in while he was 
dressing and we had a cocktail together. 
Then he said it would be great sport for me 
to attend the dance with him. I remarked 
that I had no evening clothes, but he had 
his heart set on my going with him, so he 
had bought an outfit for me from the same 
dealer who had supplied my chauffeur’s 
uniform.” 

“And what did you think of the joke, 
Thornton?”’ 


“T didn’t like it. I fe those people 


and I had no doubt that I would have been 


welcome, but, you know, there is a class of 
young upstarts who make a business nowa- 
days of crashing into places where they 
aren’t invited. It’s a trashy, common 
thing to do. If I had wanted to go I could 
have called them up and asked for a bid. 
The Ransomes were old friends of my 
parents.”’ 

“So you resented Mr. Rogers’ sugges- 
tion?” 

“Not at all, sir. He meant the best in 
the world, but the poor fellow has no social 
background. With the best of intentions 
toward me, he was risking serious damage 
to himself.” 

“Damage to himself?’’ Judge Bledsoe 
queried. ‘‘How?”’ 

“He wanted Mr. Ransome to put some 
money into his business.” 

“How do you know that?”’ 

“T heard him tell his lawyer so. He said 
three days would see the whole thing done. 
That’s what all the row was about in the 
ear during the afternoon. The poor fellow 
was struggling desperately for just a little 
time. Under the circumstances I couldn’t 
permit him to jeopardize his chances by 
dragging a disguised chauffeur into the ball- 
room of his possible benefactor and business 
partner.” 

“You are sure that it wasn’t your own 
social position you were thinking of?” 

“Absolutely not, Judge Bledsoe. 
longer have a social position.” 

“All right, Mr. Thornton. Did you go 
to the ball?” 

“T drove Mr. Rogers there, sir.” 

“And how were you dressed?’’ 

“‘T wore my uniform, sir.” 

“Which car did you drive?” 

“The large one.” 

“Did you remain in your car outside?” 

SV Ese alters 

“Now, what, if any, conversations did 
you have with any of the persons attend- 
ing that ball?” 


I no 


“About midnight, sir, a young man and 
woman came out of the house, crossed the 
lawn, and then came up to Mr. Rogers’ car 
and stepped in. There was a very large 
flash light on the rear seat of the car and 
they found it. The young lady turned the 
flash on me and I turned around. Imme- 
diately they both recognized me and 
laughed. In fact, all three of us laughed. 
The situation called for explanations, of 
course, which I gave. Seeing that I was 
not embarrassed, they dashed away to 
spread the news inside. Presently some 
fifteen or twenty persons whom I knew 
came out to greet me. It was a very jolly 
party. They had had a few drinks and they 
were in a gay humor. While we were talk- 
ing and joking, Mr. Rogers joined the 
party, accompanied by Miss Belle Ran- 
some. Perhaps I should explain that she 
had been Ralph’s favorite sister. I had 
seen her several times at the training camp, 
but not since the Armistice. She seemed to 
besomewhat overcome at finding me there.” 
At this point the witness hesitated. 

““Well?”’ Judge Bledsoe prodded. 

‘She seemed to be somewhat overcome 
by surprise,” the witness repeated. 

“What makes you think that? What, if 
anything, did she do, indicating surprise?”’ 

‘*She kissed me, sir; and then she began 
to cry.” 

“Had you and Miss Belle Ransome been 
sweethearts?” 

“No, sir. She was very fond of her 
brother, and he and I had been close friends, 
especially in France. Also I sent in the re- 
port that got him his citation. It came 
after he was dead, of course, because it 
referred to the action in which he was 
killed. Seeing me, upset the girl, I think.” 

“All right, Mr. Thornton; what hap- 
pened next?”’ 

“Well, they rather dragged me into the 
house and we danced.” 

“Did you meet Mr. Ransome?” 

“Yes eslte. 

“What conversation, if any, did you 
have with him?” 

“Very little, sir. I greeted him with the 
customary pleasantries, but he seemed 
rather glum.” 

“Don’t use adjectives, please, Mr. 
Thornton. Just tell us what he did and 
what he said. The jurors will decide 
whether he was glum or not. Now go ahead 
and repeat the conversation as nearly as 
you can remember it.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, his first remark was: 
‘Why the funny make-up, Howard?’ And 
he was scowling. I said, ‘Mr. Ransome, I 
am a chauffeur.’ And he said, ‘Whose 
chauffeur, for heaven’s sake?’ And I said, 
“Chauffeur to Mr. Rogers for the sake of 
my bread and butter, Mr. Ransome.’ And 
he said, ‘Howard!’ Just like that. Then 
he said, ‘I was under the impression that 
you were associated in business with Mr. 
Rogers.’ And I said ”” The witness 
hesitated, then asked, “‘Shall I go on with 
this? Is it of any interest?” 

“Yes, Mr. Thornton, proceed, please.” 

“Well, I told him that I hadn’t quite 
enough capital to be associated in business 


‘with a pushcart peddler, much less a se- 


curity firm. He didn’t like that, although 
I meant it just as a pleasantry.” 
“How do you know he didn’t like it?”’ 
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“Um—if something isn’t done, he’s go- 
ing to own this town politically,’ Marty 
reflected. 

‘And the county and the state,” said 
Seena. 

“He’s got to be brought into camp some- 
how.” 

“ce How? ” 

“The only way I can think of,’ said 
Marty, ‘‘is for you to marry him into our 
party.” 

Seena sniffed. 

‘Not if he was the last man on earth,” 
she said. 


“He kept on staring at my uniform and 
looking as though he might have just swal- 
lowed a bug. I’m sure he didn’t like it. I 
felt very uncomfortable. It nettled me, so 
I said, ‘I’m surprised that you didn’t invite 
me to this dance, since you thought you 
knew my address. If you had invited me 
I would have come in appropriate dress. 
As it is, I was dragged in while minding my 
own business outside.’ Then he mumbled 
an apology and said, ‘My information 
about your business connection with Mr. 
Rogers is scarcely twenty-four hours old. 
However, since you are his chauffeur you 
will not mind, I hope, being asked to go and 
get him and bring him here.’ I didn’t like 
his tone, but.at the same time I felt he was" 
somewhat justified in resenting my coming 
into the house in uniform, so I was more 
than eager to be off. Fortunately, Mr. — 
Rogers came up just then, so I left them 
and hurried away to dance with Miss Belle 
Ransome. She had forced someone else to 
give up that dance, so I couldn’t very well 
evade even if Mr. Ransome disapproved. 
The situation may have been a trifle 
strained between him and. myself, but 
everyone else present seemed to be having 
the happiest kind of a time. The party 
lasted until after two o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

“‘ And then you drove Mr. Rogers home?” 

“We started home together, sir.” 

“Oh, you didn’t get home?” 

“NO, Sifsc 

“Well, tell us what happened.” 

“After I had been driving about half an 
hour Mr. Rogers suddenly began to curse 
me. The man was hysterical; his voice ran 
all the way from a roar to a squeak. I was 
worried and at first began to drive faster, 
thinking that perhaps he had drunk more 
than was good for him. Next he began to 
pound the back of my head and neck and 
shoulders with his fists, at the same time 
yelling that I had ruined him. The blows 
were not very heavy; I merely slowed 
down the car as a precaution, but I really 
wasn’t worried, except about him. Then I 
happened to glance into the driver’s mirror 
just in the nick of time and saw him coming 
up with that heavy flash light. That thing 
would be rather a dangerous weapon, even 
in the hands of a man no stronger than Mr. 
Rogers, so I slapped on the brakes and 
turned to catch his hand, but failed, and he 
landed a fairly solid wallop on my shoulder. 
I tried again to grab him, but the light was 
poor, and this time he landed one that made 
me see stars. I’m really surprised that it 
didn’t put me to sleep. I judged there was 
no more time for fooling, so I lashed out 
with my right fist, just taking a blind 
chance that I might hit him somewhere and 
at least upset him.” Again the witness 
hesitated. 

“Well, did you hit him?’”’ Judge Bledsoe 
asked. 

S LY.08, Sirece 

“Where?” 

“Right behind the ear.’ 

“Did it knock him out?” 

“Yes, sir. I took him to the hospital — 
and then gave myself up.”’ 

“How long was he in the hospital?” 

\\ “Five weeks, he testified, and I think — 
that is right.” 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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One of the most 
sensational discoveries in the 
history of home-heating 


O matter how your home is now heated 
you should know these new facts. No 
matter how /arge or small that home 

is, or where it is located. 


Because this is a development which 
changes past ideas of comfort in heating any 
home. And particularly changes your past 
ideas of OIL HEAT. 


Here, in plain, non-technical language, 
you find the main facts. By returning cou- 
pon below, you learn where—in your own 
vicinity—to see actual operation of this new 
Silent Nokot. 


It means more comfort 
There isno mystery tooil heat. Ifyou use fore- 
sight, secure the proper equipment, you have: 


(7) More comfort, better heat and better 
health. 


(2) Freedom from any work or responsi- 
bility in connection with your heat. 


(3) A cleaner, more attractive, as well as 
a better-heated home. 


This, briefly, is the kind of automatic heat- 
ing service Noxot has been providing—in 
more than 33,000 homes—for periods up to 
nine years. 


The real reasons a home needs 
this fully automatic heat. 
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Now, Noxou adds to an important better- 
ment— providing more comfort than ever before. 
It is done by perfection of one simple, re- 
maining principle; the work of Noxot engi- 
neers, who, nine years ago, first made auto- 
matic oil heat practical for homes. 


“Noise Bogey’’ ended 


In the past, frankly, some noise has been un- 
avoidable with any fully automatic oil heat. 


Now the new Silent Noxou cuts all noise 
to the vanishing point! 


From the records of more than 33,000 
homes which enjoy Nokot comfort, it is clear 
that this heat seldom costs more than 
hard coal; usually less. These records, and 
every comparative test so far made, show 
that Noxot heat is the lowest-cost, fully 
automatic oil heat known. 


Now the new Silent Noxow actually in- 
creases this high efficiency of the past. 


No trace of odor 


There never has been a trace of unpleasant, 
“oil-burning” odor in or about any NoKoL- 
heated home. 


That is because NoKou can and does give 
low-cost heat without having to burn cheap, 
low-grade oilfuel—of which foul odor is but 
one disadvantage. 

* * * * 


The reason for Noxov’s record-setting per- 
formance is simply this: 


NokoL, in itself, fits your present heating 
plant for ot/burning in a home (different 
from industrial oil-burning). There is no 
brick-work, no makeshift alteration of 
your furnace or boiler. Further, Noxou 
is one of the few automatic oil burners 


At last! Fully automatic 


heat—with noise cut to the 
vanishing point. 


New 


Te 


First domestic oil burner listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories; 
approved by all leading safety boards 
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New book, 


I. 
Pie 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
_ American Noxot Company, Chicago 


covering whole subject of oil heat. Clip cou- 
pon below. It tells you, in non-technical language: 
Probable cost and saving 

The real advantages 

Correct oil-burning principles 
About fuel supply and costs 

5. Suggestions for choosing wisely 


AUTOMATIC OIL HEATING FOR HOMES 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FREE: 


made in adequate range of sizes to 
fit every heating plant, every home. 
Any layman can see these advan- 
tages, when he sees a Noxor in 
operation. 


FREE: valuable, new book 


More information will be help- 
ful in deciding what kind of o1L 
HEAT you want. 


Terms upon which the new Silent 
Noxot is installed in your present 
heating plant are convenient. In- 
stead of buying coal for another 
year you may want to consider this 
—now. 


Somewhere near you the Silent 
Noxot may be seen in operation. 
You should spend 10 or 15 minutes 
seeing it. Return the coupon and 
we will promptly tell you where. 


We will also send you a new, 
intelligently-written book—on the 
whole subject of oil heat. 


These are reasons—good ones— 
for mailing the coupon now. 


this vicinity. 
Homes.” 


American Noxot Co. 

Dept. 7 

215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Please tell me where to see the new Silent Nokot in 
Also send—free—new “‘Guide to Oil Heat for 
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Automatic Ow HEAT 


T’S important to know the repute and 
responsibility of makers from whom you 
propose to buy an automobile. Such knowl- 
edge is even more important in considering 
the purchase of automatic oil- heating equip- 
ment. You can see why. Hence the follow- 
ing brief statistics are important: 

American home-owners, to date, have in- 
vested more than $25,400,000 in Noxo. 
equipment. More than 33,000 homes now 
enjoy this modern comfort. 

And Nokotr sales to home-owners, so far 
this year, indicate an increase of three million 
dollars per annum over any previous, corre- 
sponding period in Noxot history. This is, 
of course, a record for the industry. 


* * * * 
OU know, by repute at least, many 
who have chosen Noxot heat for their 


homes. From the list of more than 33,000— 
small homes as well as-/arge—here are a few: 


Cot. J. G. Vincent, Vice-Pres. and Chief 


Engineer, Packard Motor Co............... Detroit 
Epwarp S. JODAN Maker of Jordan Motor 
Cars.. ; Cleveland 


Lee De Forest, Gumed Radio Inventor... 

Fe Oe ee ee ee ..New York City 
eae Fisuee Pres., Cadillac Motor Co., Detroit 
Wo. Fisuer, Pres., Fisher Body Corp., Detroit 
AL EB. Foore, Commissioner Public Safety... 

i : Boston 

H. a ‘Hoover, iHacves Vacuum. Sweeper Go. 

nae Es Roe e Meee ett ap a Chicago 

B. F..NeExson, B. FE. Nelson MirssGorncyan: 

sec aasa uae eens tote vhs APRN ES LE ....Minneapolis 

Governor M. E. Trapp.............Oklahoma City 
W. S. Penick, of Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

wee New Orleans 

Guieeut Danten, Otps, EMPL Pres., Amherst 

Gollecame Nantes = _. Springfield, Mass. 
Jupce W. 1. ‘Burrerrretp. Beks ..Bangor, Me. 
Hon. Herserr S. Haptey, W: ashington Uni- 


versity... ‘ St. Louis 
Water W. Heap, ‘Pres., “Omaha Nat’l Bank 
Seu emt, . Omaha 

Miss Lenore Urric, Actress, New York City 
Lorapo Tart, Sculptor eae thane: CHdcagD 


See. the New Silent NOKOL 
at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition: Palace 
of Liberal Arts and Manufac- 
tures, Group D. 


FREE: 


New oi. HEAT Guide 
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Pentagon VeriThin, $75 


PRECISION movement 


(Pat’d) 
Tank, $60 


17-jewel PRECISION movement 
Other Gruen Strap Watches, $25 to $250 


ire in school or college is made up of so 
much more than studies! 


The young student, at this most im- 
pressionable age of a whole lifetime, is in the 
process of making an entirely new set of social 
contacts. 


These contacts will bring more revelations 
—they will have a far deeper influence upon 
the development of character—than all the 
textbooks ever written. 


And the value of these contacts will depend 
largely upon how the new student is able to 
meet and cultivate them. 


7. 7 y 


Naturally, you would like to feel that you are 
giving that boy or girl of yours the right kind 
of start in so important an adventure. 


Remember, then, that youth is sensitive. 
Remember how much inclined youth is to exag- 
gerate the little things that make for a feeling 
of inequality. 

Whatever you can do now to help in the up- 
building of that self-confidence so necessary at 
this time is thus an investment in character. 


You will see this 

emblem only on 

jewelry stores of 
character 
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Gruen Cartouche, $35 


eS 
Gruen Diamond Cartouche, 


$85 ro $100 
Other Gruen Wristlets, $30 to $350 


O PARENTS 
of high school sons and daughters 


In school or college, as in the world outside, 
one’s watch is a possession either to be displayed 
with pride or consulted only when absolutely 
necessary and with some degree of furtiveness. 


A good watch therefore becomes a necessary 
part of every student’s equipment. 


On this page are pictured a group of highly 
distinctive timepieces specially selected for their 
appropriateness to the young student’s needs. 


GRUEN GUILD WATCHES 
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Louis VeriThin, $50 


Other Gruen Pocket Watches, $25 to $500 


Gruen Quadron, $80 
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The Gruen name, with which their dials are 
marked, is one of universally recognized pres- 
tige. Yet note how moderately they are priced! 


Why not make your son or daughter the gift 
of a watch like this? 


; 

A 
In nearly every community the better jewel- : 

ers can show you these watches, together 

with many others by Gruen at a wide range 

of prices. 

GruEN Watcu Maxkers GUILD © 


TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 


Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century 
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Trade Mark SION 

This GRUEN pledge-mark 

is placed only. upon watches 

of finer quality, accuracy 

and finish. Made only in the 
Precision workshop 


Gold Case Factory and 
Service Workshops on 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where the jewel- 
er’s watchmaker can se- 
cure standard dublicate 
barts promptly 


Pay a little more and get the best 
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4 (Continued from Page 118) 

“You also heard him testify here that 
our attack upon him was unprovoked?” 
= Yes, sir.” 

“That it must have been due to jealousy 
ver Miss Belle Ransome?” 

me Yes, sir.’”’ 

_ “And now you wish to tell this jury that 
hat was not the truth?”’ 

E “Yes, sir, but ” 

' “But what?” 

_ “T think he must surely have been drink- 
ng to excess, or perhaps it affected him 
nore than he realized. I’ve known such 
hings to happen.” 

_ “And you still feel sure that Mr. Rogers 
lid not make any attempt to use you as a 
yusiness asset?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I feel sure that he wouldn’t 
iave done that, because we were fraternity 
mothers.” 

- “You have had no business experience 
vhatever, have you, Mr. Thornton?” 

_ “Only in Liberty Bonds, sir.” 

_ “That’s all,”’ said Judge Bledsoe. And 
hen to the district attorney: “‘ You may 
ake the witness.”’ 

| The district attorney rose from his chair, 
10dded a signal to Judge Bledsoe, and the 
wo of them strolled to the rear of the 


‘ourtroom. 
i 
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k “There is only one scheme that they 
‘ould possibly come forward with that 
yould raise more ready money than mine, 
mut I don’t think they dare put it forward. 
[That would be the putting of a Tax on 
Viurders, Robberies and Liquors, and all 
ts subsiduaries. But I don’t think they 
lare do that. You can’t, in Politics, go 
igainst your Constituency. 

“You, for instance, put a heavy tax on 
4iquor and you will find that it will do just 
ike my able Confederate, Mr. Mellon, 
roved to you with the high Income tax 
ate—it will defeat its own purpose. They 
axed Industry so high men wouldent en- 
rage in it, hence no revenue was received, 
ind it is the same with Liquor—or anything 
Ise that sells under the name. People will 
esent it, and they will get even with you 
yy not drinking it, and it will, as my Mark 
danna so aptly proved it in the tax ques- 
ion, defeat its own purpose. 

B As for Crime and Robberies, that is 
arrying just as heavy a burden now as it 
ossibly can. It looks like it was making a 
ot of money, but it’s not. The business is 
yvercrowded. Supply and demand regu- 
ate Robberies the same as it regulates any- 
hing else. The supply of people who have 
noney to be robbed of will never exceed 
he demand to rob them. In other words, 
is soon as there is a man has a Dollar there 
S a robber to take it. 
“But they will never stand a tax. When 
fou pay your Lawyers, and have to retain 
hem by the year, whether you are robbing 
ir not, and then pay your Professional 
3ondsmen, and hand out hundreds among 
he various Police Forces, I tell you they 
lon’t have much left in the end. Statistics 
lave proved—as I had my Attorney Sar- 
rent look them up for me—that very few 
f the present-day Criminals ever wind up 
vith much. Then the late hours, and with 
he present price of Ammunition and the 
neonvenience of getting it, and Pistols— 
ometimes you have to walk a block—it 

t in the end figures out a fair living. 
j So if the Democrats are so short- 
ighted as to claim a platform that will 

ddle a tax on Crime, they will absolutely 
ill the business. So, Ladies and Gentle- 
nen, and you, too, Progressives, I think 
hat the System as adopted by the great lit- 
e Nation of Monaco— Monte Carlo—with 
ch great success for all these years—they 
ve never a war or a Famine—this system 
discovered and proposed by my able 
ropean accomplice, Mr. Rogers [cheers] 
las proved the Salvation of the whole of 

ckooland. The District of Columbia, 
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“Bledsoe,”’ said the prosecutor, ‘I’ve 
known you a long time. I knew you when 
you presided over this very court. I’ve 
never known you except as fair and square. 
Do you mean to tell me that this fellow is as 
lacking in imagination as his testimony in- 
dicates? Is it possible for a man to be that 
dumb?” 

“Dumb!” Judge Bledsoe exclaimed. 
“Why, Tom, he isn’t dumb. He’s just 
about the sort of fellow we allege that our 
civilization is trying to produce. He has an 
imposing array of the Christian virtues— 
he’s honest, friendly, generous, unassuming 
and, God help him, absolutely guileless. 
The fact that all of these commendable 
qualities aresummed up in the word dumb, 
not only by Rogers but by you also, doesn’t 
speak very well for our ethical progress, 
does it?” 

“T guess not,’’ the prosecutor agreed 
uncertainly. And then he added, ‘“ Any- 
body undertaking to steer all those virtues 
through a notoriously bumpy world needs 
wits, Bledsoe; wits no less than will. He’d 
better have sharpened his wits on poverty 
if that was the best he could do with wealth. 
He won’t be safe anywhere unless he’s en- 
dowed and furnished with a guardian. 
He’d be better off in jail than out; don’t 
you think so?” 


EVENING POST 


“Well—no-o-o,”’ Judge Bledsoe drawled. 
“Tt isn’t proper to think so. As I under- 
stand matters, a little group of possibly 
two or three hundred persons like Howard 
Thornton are eventually going to inherit 
the earth. Meanwhile what are you going 
to do with him?”’ 

“T’m going to suggest to the jury that 
they find him not guilty,’”’ was the prompt 
reply. “And after that’’—the prosecutor 
was grinning—‘“‘what are you going to do 
with him?” 

“T’ll take him to my office,’ Judge Bled- 
soe answered, “‘and turn him over to the 
young lady who is paying my fee. She’s 
there waiting for him right this minute. 
She’s going to marry him. Then he’ll be 
endowed and he’ll also have the necessary 
guardian. Miss’ Belle Ransome is a very 
sensible young woman. She knows that it 
takes several generations of nice people to 
produce a lad like Howard Thornton, and 
only a few hours for the rest of us to pick 
his bones.” 

“Miss Belle Ransome?” the prosecutor 
queried, “Why, I thought he testified that 
they were not sweethearts.”’ 

‘So he did; so he did. But then, he isn’t 
fully informed on that point, either, Tom. 
The information is confidential for an hour 
or so.” 


(Continued from Page 17) 


as it was always formerly run, was a 
losing proposition. If we could have re- 
moyed it with all that it contained years 
ago, we would today be on velvet. So 
that, Gentlemen, is the minutes of the last 
six months’ Government and the program 
of the future. What is your pleasure?”’ 
Now there would be some sense to a 


thing like that. People don’t mind spend-, 


ing their money if they know it’s not going 
for taxes. 

Monaco has the right idea. Fix a Game 
where you are going to get it, but the fel- 
low don’t know you are getting it. A fellow 
can always get over losing money in a 
game of chance, but he seems so consti- 
tuted that he can never get over money 
thrown away to a Government in Taxes. 
In other words, he will bet you on anything, 
but he won’t pay it to you in Taxes. 

Now lest Congressmen and Senators 
should feel some apprehension as to their 
future under a plan like this, I would like 
to state that they will be retained without 
having to face their Constituency—which I 
know is like going to a Dentist. The Sena- 
tors will be the Croupiers, the ones that 
set there and rake in the Jack and place 
bets for the Tax Dodgers. And the custom 
is when a number wins straight up the 
winner is to tip the Croupiers. That would 
remind them of present conditions, when 
they put through a Bill lowering the tariff 
on something a constituent wants back 
home. The Congressmen, they would be 
the Hat-Check Boys. 

This looks like the best bet over here. 
This Monaco is the only place I have been 
where everything is running Jake. There 
is no Government, there is nothing to inter- 
fere with anything or anybody; just that 
little old wheel rolling for them all the time. 

I will keep looking, but this is going to 
be hard to beat. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. R. 


MADRID, Spain, June 29, ’26. 
MR. PRESIDENT, 

WHITE HOUSE. 

My Dear Mr. President: Say, I wish you 
could get off sometime and come here. If 
you had the right kind of fellows there in 
your Cabinet you could get away. Other 
men get their business running so good 
that they come over here and travel round 
and see something, and it’s funny to me 
that you, with the biggest business in the 
world, can’t get men good enough that you 
can leave it for as long as you wanted to 
and go where you pleased. That shows 


right there that you havent got the right 
men. 

Well, if you ever do accidentally stumblee 
on anyone that you can leave there and 
trust, why, don’t overlook this Spain. You 
know, not many Tourists or travelers get 
through here, because it’s off the beaten 
track. Well, that is just what makes it 
good. Say, it’s not only the most quaint 
country there is with lots to see, but it’s 
the most productive from the soil stand- 
point of any one over here. It’s the Okla- 
homa of Europe. 

Well, I blew in here from down around 
Nice and Monte Carlo—one night—come 
in by the way of Barcelona, a real thriving 
city and their principal seaport. Made a 
day trip into Madrid on as nice and com- 
fortable a train as ever hauled you out of 
Washington. They are plowing and farm- 
ing in the old ways with Oxen and not even 
a plow, but a forked stick. But they sure 
are getting something raised. I tell you an 
oxen will raise as much as a Tractor if you 
don’t use the tractor. Nobody hollering 
for Farm relief; every farmer was trying 
to make his own relief. 

I had just come from down in Italy and 
had a siege with this Party Mussolini, him 
being the biggest headliner in Europe today. 
Well, I found every Nation over there, 
whether they admitted it or not, was trying 
to dig up another Mussolini. Now be- 
tween you and I, there are no more Musso- 
lini’s any more than there is more Calvin 
Coolidges. I am not handing you this just 
because I am over here on a mission for 
you, but it’s the dead facts. 

Well, I asked everybody, as they are all 
trying to dig up other Mussolini’s, ‘Who 
has come the nearest to it?’”’ Well, they all 
agreed that Spain had been fortunate 
enough to come nearer finding the right 
man than any of them—a man named 
Primo de Rivera. France had been trying 
and they couldent tell whether they had one 
or not. They dident let one stay in long 
enough to find out if he could even spell 
Mussolini, much less act like him. Eng- 
land, when I first got to Europe, looked like 
they had a great fellow in this Baldwin. I 
went away and was gone 5 weeks, and when 
I got back he stood about like an im- 
peached Governor. 

They make ’em or break ’em quick over 
here. You don’t get any four years’ trial 
like you-all do over home, and then we 
have to put up with them regardless. A 
Premier never unpacks his grip over here. 
He just engages his room by the day. 
Portugal, the week I was in Madrid, had 
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“Well, let’s get back and finish the busi- 
ness in hand. I’ve got better cases than 
this to try, including the one against Rogers 
himself on the smelly blow-up of his firm. 
My office has been full of weeping investors 
for three days, damn him.” 

The lawyers walked back to their seats, 
and each in turn announced: 

“That’s all, Mr. Thornton.’ 

Less than a minute later the jurors, with- 
out leaving their seats, reported a verdict 
of not guilty. 

“Prompt, I’d say,’’ Howard Thornton 
whispered to his attorney. ‘‘ Very decent of 
them too. I’m invited to dine with the 
Ransomes tonight and I’ll need every 
second to hunt up some clothes and get 
into them. Is it all right to say ‘Thank 
you’ to the jurors?” 

“Tt’s customary,” 
all means do it.” 

“So you think,” the prosecutor remarked 
to Judge Bledsoe with a chuckle as he 
walked around the attorneys’ table, ‘‘that 
this fellow and his business associates are 
going to inherit the earth, eh?”’ 

“T’m sure of it,” Judge Bledsoe an- 
swered without the flicker of an eyelash. 
“The process is already under way; 
Thornton begins with a slice of Long 
Island.” 


said the lawyer. “‘By 


three Revolutions and 4 changes of Gov- 
ernment in one day, and they havent got 
daylight saving either, or else they could 
have squeezed in another Revolution. 
Germany was in a Panic, Greece was 
changing leaders oftener than they did their 
shirts, Turkey had dug up a new one. 

So I said, “‘ Well, will you tell me who has 
lasted at least a week?” 

So I found that this Primo de Rivera had 
been in for over two years. Now that over 
here would be about the same as you stay- 
ing in for life. In Seniority he comes next 
to Mussolini. So I says to myself, Will, I 
know Calvin will want me to go see him and 
get some dope on his system. I had a letter 
from the main one of our help in Rome, Mr. 
Fletcher, who by the way is an awful good 
man; and if you can ever throw anything 
his way, why, you can bet it will be taken 
care of in a Business and Diplomatic way— 
a rare combination. 

Well, I go around to see our Help here in 
Madrid. His name is Mr. Ogden Ham- 
mond, and, as you know, he is a regular 
fellow. I don’t know when I have met any- 
one that was more amiable and charming. 
You know, you kinder got to watch out 
about Spain, Mr. President, in your ap- 
pointments of Ambassadors. Spain main- 
tains alot of dignity, and you not only have 
to send a good level-headed business man 
but you have to have a man that can really, 
he and his wife, uphold the social and dig- 
nified end. I think more so than some of 
these other Nations, because they take it 
pretty serious in Spain. 

Now Mr. Hammond is new in the Diplo- 
matic game, but he is certainly making 
good, and they like him. You see, you 
either got to be one or the other with people 
like these. You got to show some dignity 
or not any at all. That’s how My old 
Friend Aleck Moore was; they liked him 
too. Aleck just went into Spain the same as 
he would go into Pittsburgh. He knew how 
they acted there. If anybody had any 
dignity, they wouldent be in Pittsburgh. 
So Aleck just acted natural and they fell 
for it. This fellow Hammond is used to 
dignity; he acts natural and they fell for 
it. Well, Aleck made them and us a good 
man. He made good in every way, and 
what’s amusing about it is you taking him 
away, and then he turns around and nomi- 
nates Vare. Well, he was just what Spain 
needed—a little lightening up. You see, 
through their close connection with the 
English, they have kinder sorter grabbed 
off part of England’s alleged dignity too. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Local heat waves near the furnace, and the 

frigid zone only 30 feet away intheupstairs rooms. 

y b Such is the mid-winter condition of many homes. Almost always 

DWE DSSS it is due to insufficient pipe covering—or complete lack of it. 

Ki iG ZX Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel is becoming accepted as 

NS —j\ Dx Dy the standard insulation for heating systems. It is inexpensive. It is 

ME (AKC highly efficient b euch 

AN K\ GEN TTIT ighly efficient because of its unusual and improved construction. 

\§ VANES He Your plumber or heating man knows all about it. Now, while 
Oak F=NS AY 4 f ave ; : 

= }— Yep your furnace fires are shut down is just the time to have him 

inspect your heating system and estimate on applying Improved 

Asbestocel. It will keep heat in the pipes till it gets where you 

need it and will pay for itself many times over in fuel saved. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
‘So a little Pittsburgh Society mixed in 
porter brought them back to earth again. 
This Hammond has a lovely family, and 
‘they are just in their new Embassy Build- 
‘ing, and it shows up pretty good. ’Course 
we always have the poorest-looking ones of 
‘anybody, but this one in Madrid now is one 
‘we don’t have to feel ashamed of. Well, 
Mr. Hammond wanted to know if I wanted 
‘to see this Primo de Rivera, and I answer- 
ing in the affirmitive, he arranged for me 
to call at the Premier’s office the next day 
and he would grant me an interview. 
_ Well, Mr. Hammond was so nice he even 
went down with me, and also Mr. Cunning- 
ham, our Commercial Attaché; a very 
good man; just an old smart Country boy 
from Texas, but he knows his stuff. Held 
the job 6 years and sure does savvy the 
language. Well, he was kind enough to go 
‘along as Interpreter. This Mr. Hammond 
don’t speak a bad Spanish himself, by the 
way. 
| This Rivera was an Army man all his 
life, and he has had a lot to do with winding 
up this Morrocan affair. He is the first one 
that told Spain what to do down there, and 
‘they took his advice, caught old Abd-el, 
‘give him to France, and now France don’t 
know what to do with him; so Spain is even 
with France. His Secretary spoke excellant 
English—that is, as well as I know what 
‘Excellant English is. English is more 
spoken in Spain among the Royalty—and 
people of what is foolishly spoken of all over 
‘the world as Breeding—than any other na- 
tion there is. All the highly educated ones 
speak English in preference to French. But 
that’s the trouble with traveling in Spain. 
‘The high-ups all speak English, but nobody 
else. So you arestuck. How are you going 
to get to the high-ups? 
_ I knew about a dozen words of what I 
had always been led to believe were Span- 
‘ish, and Bill, Jr., had taken it at School. So 
‘I thought I was going in pretty well forti- 
fied. Well, Bill either had a bad Teacher 
or else he was the worst Spanish scholar in 
‘the world; and these 12 words of mine in 
the whole 8 days, with constant trying 
every chance I got, I never found a one 
that would fit. They might have been 
Spanish in Oklahoma, but they were Rus- 
‘sian in Madrid. I stabbed in Spanish one 
‘morning at breakfast for what I thought 
was Strawberries and drew Lettuce Salad. 
Iam going to take those few words I know 
of it back to the fellow I got them from and 
hand them back marked Not Used. 
- But you can always live in foreign Coun- 
tries, for they have a fellow in every Hotel 
in Europe called the Concierge, and I want 
to tell you that they are perfectly at home 
with an Eskimo. They can tend to more 
‘things and talk more languages than any 
people I ever saw. 
But I must get back to my interview with 
this Leader of Spain. There was an awful 
lot of Army Officers outside in the Ante- 
room; they dident know, I suppose, but 
What I had been sent there by Ibanez. 
Well, this Rivera got up and come and met 
‘us. He was in military Uniform, and had 
on quite a few Medals. I wouldent say that 
‘he was overdressed with them, but he was 
just on the border of what one would call 
‘good taste in medal dressing. 
_ I complimented him on the condition of 
his country, because I could say nothing 
ess and be truthful, for Spain is really in 
very excellent shape. Its money is at a 
staple price—in fact going up. He told me 
that he was just now getting things along 
the lines he wanted them. He said he 
wished that we allowed more trade with 
them, as they were our greatest buyers. 
hey do buy more from us than they buy 
from any other Nation. It runs away in the 
undreds of millions, and he seemed to 
think it rather unfair that our high tariff 
totally excluded some things, like Grapes. 
They used to ship millions of dollars’ worth 
of table grapes in, and all at once somebody 
Said that there was a bug in one of them, 
nd they just stopped off, and now they 
lon’t allow a one in there. Well, he dident 
think that was hardly fair. 


THE SATURDAY 


The League of Nations conference was on 
just at that time and I asked him how they 
felt about it, for I knew that Spain and 
Brazil had caused quite a row at the other 
meeting. Well, he thought that as Spain 
was the largest individual Neutral during 
the last war, they would be allowed into a 
Peace Conference to prevent wars. But 
they had not been given a permanent seat, 
and he would not allow them to just be in 
there as a temporary member to be kicked 
out when somebody liked. So I told him 
that the reason that they wouldent let them 
in was that they were not ready for a war. 
That’s the reason why they wouldent let 
Germany in at first; she was in no shape 
for a war. 

Now between you and I, Calvin, I have 
talked to everybody that I could possibly 
get to that I could understand in this whole 
trip, and they all feel the same about this 
League and Disarming and World Courts 
and all that stuff. They feel like England 
and France runs the whole thing and they 
don’t want anything to do with it. 

Between you and I, there ain’t any of 
them got any use for the other one, and 
you can’t blame ’em for looking out after 
themselves. Say, you give them as much 
ocean on each side of them as we have, and 
then on the other two ends a Mexico and a 
Canada, they might start talking some dis- 
arming with youtoo. But the way they are 
setting, every one of them over here with 
fortified borders all around them, I would- 
ent only not disarm but I would go get 
another gun. 

I know one Nation over here if I dident 
have any more friends around me than she 
has, I not only would sleep with a Pistol 
in each hand but if I was them I wouldent 
go to sleep at all. I would just set up and 
watch. There is a lot of things talk good 
in a speech, but you come to working it 
out when you are up against hundreds of 
years of previous wars and hatreds, she 
don’t pan out. 

I had been to the attempted Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva and had heard 
his Delegation speak, so I asked him about 
Disarmament. I got the same laugh out 
of him I had out of Mussolini. He had the 
usual European reply: ‘‘When everybody 
else disarms, I will disarm.” 

Rivera had been asked to go to Amer- 
ica, to the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centanial, 
and I took it upon myself to extend an ad- 
ditional invitation. I knew it would be all 
right with Mayor Kendrick, as I knew him 
before he met Butler. Infact I knew Ken- 
drick when he was nothing but a Shriner. 
I knew he would be glad if I dug him up an- 
other customer. 

Well, this fellow would really like to go, 
and he asked about Aleck—said he would 
have to gosee him. You know, Spain spent 
a great lot of money and sent over a very 
fine exhibit, and if he comes over there you 
will see quite a fellow. He is not the live 
go-get-’em-knock-’em-down-kid like Mus- 
solini, but he gets some of the same things 
done in a quieter way. He has Spain work- 
ing and producing. He touched a button 
and I thought maby he was going to give 
me a Picture, but instead come a man with 
atray. Well, that looked like some real fel- 
lowship. 

He said, “It’s not much; it won’t inte- 
fere with you Gentlemen’s Prohibition ob- 
ligation—it’s just a little sherry wine.”’ 

I am not much up on wines. I would- 
ent know Sherry from White Mule, but 
I am going to take out a small stack on 
this one. Well, Hammond, who has always 
been used to good stuff, and Cunningham, 
who speaks and drinks the language per- 
fectly, why, they said this was marvelous. 
Then he explained to us that it was some 
stuff that Queen Isabella, I believe it was, 
had put these few bottles away for Co- 
lumbus when he come in from a hard trip 
exploring. It was supposed to have some 
kind of spices in it, they said. I slipped 
my glass over to bereloaded. I says if I 
can just inveigle this old General out of 
a couple of more jolts of this Discovery 
medicine I will go out and hide America 
where no one can find it. 


EVENING POST 


Now it wasent so much the good Sherry, 
but it was the hospitality of the thing; it 
was being so thoughtful. And that is the 
atmosphere that you will find that per- 
meates the whole of Spain. They are glad 
to see you and they show that they are 
glad. 

I never got a thing out of Mussolini. 
The Prince of Wales offered me a Cigarette, 
but he knew I dident smoke. So the Pre- 
mier of Spain is the headliner in the hos- 
pitality race. 

He said, “Anything I can do for you in 
Spain?” J thanked him and told him how 
nice that was; for I knew if there was any- 
thing in Spain that I did ask for, he was the 
only one that could get it. I told him if he 
ever went to Philadelphia, why, to let me 
know and I would give him a letter to 
Connie Mack and Artie Fletcher and they 
would show him the town. 

Well, we just had a pleasant and mighty 
fine visit, and I felt like I had been honored 
by seeing and talking too a very capable 
man—perhaps the best that Spain has pro- 
duced in a long time. Mr. Hammond was 
very pleased with the visit and said that 
that was the most he had heard him talk 
and discuss things with anyone. 

The next morning at my Hotel I received 
the following letter. He sent two copies, 
one in Spanish and this one with the Eng- 
lish Translation. Both were autographed 
by him. Well, that was a mighty thought- 
ful thing to do, and I would like to have 
you, Mr. President, pass this along to some- 
where in Philadelphia, to show them that 
there is a very big man that knows of 
Philadelphia. 

Also show Mr. Kellogg that all our help 
bear very friendly relations with these 
people, and if the chance comes to slip ’em 
a raise, why, to do it. 

[Insert the letter, and get it in there be- 
fore that Dam fair is over.] 


PRESIDENCIA 
DEL 
CONSEJO DE MINISTROS 
WILL Rocrrs, Esa. 
HotTgE.L RItTz. 


Dear Sir: I beg to say that I have been 


so pleased with your visit this morning and | 


so touched by the cordiality of your expres- 


sions towards Spain, in which I reciprocate | 
with the highest esteem towards the United | 


States, that I come to pray you kindly to be 
the bearer of my personal message full of 
hearty wishes to the great country which is 
yours and whose courageous and wonder- 


working character is held by all Spaniards 


in great admiration. 


I feel flattered to know that my country | 
is more and more appreciated in the United | 


States every day, but I am sure this appre- 
ciation will become far greater when your 
countrymen become better acquainted with 
Spain as it is today—a cultivated, working, 
peaceful and disciplined country. 

Spain has become a good client of the 
United States, and I long to see your coun- 
try reciprocating with mine under this 
economical point of view, instead of creat- 
ing some difficulties to the import of Span- 
ish goods. 

We feel delighted to be officially repre- 
sented in the approaching great Exhibition 
of Philadelphia and wish and hope that the 
Spanish pavilion, though a modest one, may 
be the expression of our character and his- 
torical traditions, well meaning that it is 
Spain’s wish to be present in future wher- 
ever there may be any celebration meaning 
peace, art and work. 

I desire to the great American nation all 
blessings from above and all prosperities on 
earth. Sincerely yours, 


i ae 


You might not know it, but this fellow as 
a Dictator has even Mussolini beat. Mus- 
solini has got a Congress, or House of Depu- 
ties. But when this fellow come in he 
threw the whole Gang out. There is no 
more Spanish Senate or Deputies. They 
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Easy to fix Roofs 


Leaks stopped instantly 
no matter what the eae 


NY time you discover a leak, you can 
easily and quickly stop it yourself, 
even in driving rain or snowstorm. Rutland 
No-Tar-In Roof Coating keeps roofs water 
tight and eliminates water damage costs 
and annoyance. No maintenance expense. 


Not a drop of tar in Rutland Roof Coat- 
ings. Tar deteriorates quickly. Apply Rut- 
land No-Tar-In and forget your water- 
proofing troubles. 

No-Tar-In Coating provides a perfect 
roof of asphalt and as- 
bestos—a tough mineral 
covering. Will not crawl, 
sag, harden, peel or blis- 
ter. For any roof or sur- 
face. Always ready for use 
under any conditions. 
Easy to apply. Especially 
good also for waterproof- 
ing foundation walls. It 
is worth your while to in- 
sist on Rutland No-Tar- 
In Coating (or No. 4 
paste) at hardware and 
paint stores. Save money 
by sending coupon today. 

Rutland Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. B20, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. Also makers of 
famous Rutland Patch- 
ing Plaster for repairing 
breaks in plaster walls. 


Other uses 


Waterproofing 
foundation 
walls, drain 
pipes, sky- 
lights, gut- 
ters; for silos, 
patching 
broken slate, 
setting tile. 


No-Tar-In 
ROOF COATING 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

Dept. B20, Rutland, Vermont 
Without obligation, please send No-Tar-In 
repair and waterproofing data with name 
of nearest dealer. 


Address 
My dealer’s name 
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SILK-AID 


MARVELOUS preparation which toughens the threads 

of silk, greatly zmcreasing the wear and the resistance to 
snags and “‘yuns'’, Actually makes silk hosiery WEAR 
LIKE COTTON. It sets the color, and aids in retain- 
ing the original lustre and softness. Also neutralizes the 
destructive acid of perspiration, and acts as a real foot 
comfort. Used when tubbing. Harmless to the skin or 
any fabric. 

Now you can enjoy long wear from silk hosiery. Pennies 
spent for SILK-AID save dollars’ worth of hosiery. 
Get it today at drug or department stores, or 16 oz. pack- 
age (enough for 100 prs. hosiery), one dollar postpaid. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. 


KALON CORPORATION, Box 1178, Omaha, Nebr. 


Attractive proposition for jobbers, retailers, salesmen. 


poe SEs 


§| Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 Biesys in aepare time.Full time peoplecanearn 


ions Earned ‘$90 ina. si ve 
Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 


known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
F Seesiouas beople. For full ‘details and exclusive territory 


- ADDRESS DEPT: A ‘ 
“The Process: SUECAVINE Co., Inc. 
‘Wroy at 21st.St., * | Chicago 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Louis 
machines earned annually $4000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000investment required. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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No skin so smooth 
a sharp razor 
won't leave 


INVISIBLE 
NICKS 


—heal them quickly! 


Only this way will your shave feel 
as velvet-smooth as it looks. 


There is nothing better than 
Ed. Pinaud?s Lilac to quickly heal 
those unseen cuts. At the very 
first touch, your face tingles— 
stimulated circulation rushes first- 
aid to the countless invisible nicks. 


Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac leaves your 
skin cool and refreshed—like a cold. 
plunge on a sultry day. Used reg- 
ularly it actually toughens the skin 
without coarsening it. You'll like 
its clean, lilac odor!. - 


At all drug and department 
stores. Look for signature of Ed. 
Pinaud on each bottle. Pinaud, 
Inc., New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ piles de France } 


The Hex Dollar Vor ee Spent 


A SEMI-ANNUAL application 
of NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
wa enable you to enjoy the safety and 

‘) convenience of clear vision through 
a) the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains . . . invisible after being 
applied... will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
Ve Regular 2-oz. size sufficient to last 

5 life of your car. Price $1.00 at your 

ty dealers or sent postpaid direct. Re- 
“ag sults guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. 5 


Memphis, Tenn. 


“Screw on wires like a nut”? 
SAFER than Solder. QUICKER than 
Tape. CLEAN and APPROVED for 
joining and insulating wires. Millions 
in use. $44.50 per 1000, Sample free. 
TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


ymlia CARBON PAPERS*,RIBBONS 
eZ SOLD #,SHIPPED CONSUMERS DIRECT 


REE—Pat’d Typewriter Erasing Shield (Retails 
50c.). If youallowustoquoteand submit sam- 
ae Noobligation. (Use businessletterheads. ) 
as ‘CARBON 'CO-DAYTON OHIO S 
N PAPER HEADQUARTERS 1305 
Pacific Coast eine 406 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


STUDY AT HOME. Becomealaw- 
yer. Beindependent. Earn $5,000to 
10,000 annually. We guide you step 
by step—furnish all text material, in- 
cluding fourteen-volume Law Library. 
Degree of LL.B. conferred, Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
“Law Guide" and ‘Evidence books free. Sendforthem 
NOW. LaSalle Extension University, Dept.871-LA, Chi- 
cago. The World's Largest Business Training Institution. 


MONE 


Cards. Distinctive designs. 
commissions. Selling outfit free. 


for full or part time sell- 
ing. Everyone a prospect 
forour Personal Christmas 
Moderate prices. Large 
Write today. 


Wetmore, Janes & Sugden, 4 Commercial St., Rochester, N.Y. 


iy GA § 18to 0 $60 a week Retonohlagphocse. Melton or women, 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free, Limited offer. Write 
to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


PATENT-SENSE, 


served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 774FSt., Washington, D.C, 


free book for 
inventors seek- 
ing largest de- 


-own way of enjoying themselves. 


THE SATURDAY 


are renting out their room for a Bullfight. 
This Gentleman runs the whole thing. The 
King calls up and asks what costume to 
wear that day. 

Oh, yes, I asked him about the Bullfight. 
I had been to one two days before. I dident 
want to go; I knew I wouldent like it; 
then I thought, well, I better go and see it; 
that’s the only way I can learn just what it 
is, and by me not going is not going to save 
any horse’s life. I debated up to the last 
minute. I went, but I wouldent let Bill go. 
I knew he would be broke up over it, for he 
is a horse kid from his heart. 

Some other time I will explain the whole 
thing to you; but to get this letter over and 
off to you before another Cabinet meeting I 
will say that I watched up to a certain 
time, when I ducked my head down behind 
the concrete wall, as we were in the first 
row. A very nice Spanish Chap who I had 
met in New York was my Host, and he 
would tell me when to look up again. Iam 
a pretty tough egg, but I couldent go that 
Horse business. 

There has been a lot of agitation in gov- 
ernment circles as to doing away with the 
killing of the horses, so I asked Primo de 
Rivera. He said that they were trying to 
Legislate now against it. He dident like it. 
I never met any of the Spaniards that did. 
It is done to weaken the Bull. The Bull- 
fighters claim that it is almost impossible, 
or at least would take too long to kill the 
bull if he was not tired out and his neck 
weakened by the tossing around of old 
blindfolded Horses. If that was done I 
think that it could perhaps be made much 
better and especially if they dident kill the 
bull either, for all their best work is done 
before the Bull is killed. The actual killing 
is a mere detail. 

I don’t want to go to a Country and then 
Criticize their Sport—every Nation to its 
We are 
mixing in enough things without telling 
somebody else how to spend their spare 
time. It’s all in what you are brought up to 
and are used to, and I want to dispel a 
theory you often hear by foreigners to 
Spain, and that is that the Bull hasent got a 
chance, the men have all the best of it. 
Yes, they do; that’s a fact, as the Bull is al- 
ways killed by someone. But don’t tell me 
about that old No-danger thing. Three 
men were carried out the afternoon I was 
there; one of them twice. They would 
carry him out and he would come to and 
would crawl back in again. None of these 
were seriously hurt, but all were caught; 
and the Sunday I dident go—thank good- 
ness— Monte was killed right there in Ma- 
drid. 

He was one of their Topnotchers. He 
was practically killed right in the ring, So 
forget that old Gag that there is no danger. 
So I told him I certainly hoped they would 
fix it up some way to at least do away with 
the horse business. 

Over in New York, at the International 
Polo games, I had met the Party of Span- 
iards who come over. Among them was the 
Duke of Alba. He is the most Royal per- 
son in Spain—more than the King, for his 
comes from both sides of the house. He is 
a mighty fine Democratic kind of a fellow, 
educated in England and is part English. 
He asked me to his Palace. Well, I had 
seen these Dukes’ Palaces all over Italy and 
Spain and around and been in them as 
Curio places. They would show you where 
the Dukes lived. So I was glad and I told 
him so when he called me up—that I sure 
did want to see a Palace with a live Duke 
in it. 

Say, it wasent overrated any. His people 
are descendants of Columbus and he 
showed me 24 of Columbus’ letters and old 
maps. Asked me to the Polo game the next 
day and said he would have me meet the 
King, as he was playing. I told him I 
thought I could arrange it so maby I could 
be out there. 

Well, Bill, Jr., and I went out and we met 
him and had a fine chat with him before the 
game started. He is a very pleasant, good- 
natured kind of a fellow, just like we have 
always heard he was. I took off my hat 
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when I was introduced and was standing 
there holding it and he said, ‘‘ Put on your 
hat.’’ Well, on account of the King com- 
manding me, why, of course I did. We 
talked about Polo. He said there wouldent 
be much of a Game, as all their best players 
were in England playing. He wanted to 
know how I liked Spain, and how long I was 
going to stay. He dident act or look any 
more like a King than anything. He said 
he had heard I was quite a Rope thrower. 
That would have been a laugh among good 
Ropers. He spoke very good English—in 
fact almost as good as me. He is very tall 
and very wiry built. He went on in to 
dress for the game they were going to play 
for a set of Cups. 

Well, they started, and I thought it was 
bad form not to let the king beat at any- 
thing. But say a King dident mean any- 
thing to that Gang. They rode him off the 
Ball, they run into him, they bumped him, 
and he was giving as well as taking. There 
was times there when it dident look like 
there was going to be any more Royalty left 
than a Rabbit. He played back on his side, 
and he is a very good player; I think that 
he is rated at 6 Goals. Well, you are up in 
the Big League when you can carry six 
Goals. But here is the Joke of the whole 
thing—everybody outrun him; there was a 
lot better horses in the game than he had. 

Say, listen, if I was King of some Coun- 
try and we was having a Polo game, I want 
to tell the world that William would prance 
out astride the best steeds that entered the 
Arena that day. If some Guy outrun me 
he wouldent do it but once. I would issue a 
Kingly decree then and there that he dis- 
mount, and if necessary I would chop his 
bean off just to get his old filly. No, sir, if 
I was in the King business they might out- 
play me, but they sure wouldent have me 
outmounted. Why, he was on a lot of old 
Dogs about like some of mine. But you 
could tell he was there. Same way with the 
Prince of Wales—he had a pack of Hounds 
for his Polo string. 

Shoot! What’s the use being King or 
Prince or something! I would show ’em 
who was Daddy. All he got that day was 
beat. After they finished, there was an- 
other game. But he went in and dressed, 
and after he come out, he and the Duke of 
Alba they come by where Bill and I was 
watching the other game. 

He apologized for his side’s poor game. 
I hadent seen anything poor about it out- 
side of getting beat. 

He must have a kind of a sense of Humor, 
because he said, ‘“‘ My forwards layed down; 
they dident do a thing.” Well, that’s the 
usual alibi of a back. If I had talked with 
one of them I guess he would have said, “If 
that King Guy had played up to his game, 
we would have beat.” 

He said he was going to England the next 
week to play. He shook hands with us 
again and said he was rushing over to a 
race meet where he had to present the cup 
to the winner in an Army race. He seemed 
glad that we liked Spain and said that he 
was going to try to come to America some 
time—perhaps during the next Interna- 
tional Polomatch. The Queen was sitting in 
front of the Clubhouse watching the game. 
She is very pretty and a very big favorite, as 
she does an immense lot of charity work. 

A few days before Bill and I had been on 
asight-seeing tour and they took us through 
the King’s Stables. Well, sir, here was this 
barn about the size of the Pennsylvania 
Hotel in New York, and all these fine stalls, 
and here who do I see but a lot of old mules 


.standing back in those fine stalls. 


I said to the guide, “What are these 
Hard-Tails doing parked in here?”’ 

He said, “‘Why, they are American 
Mules, they use them here to drive to the 
Carriages to take the Servants home from 
the Palace.’’ The Stable was right by the 
Palace. Well, they looked so natural I 
wanted to go in and kiss one. Here was 
St. Joe, Missouri, Boonville and Sedalia 
right under my nose. Here we are, I 
thought, Me and the Mules, over here in th 
King’s Stable and one of us is just as much, 
out of place as the other. 


But it kinder \ 
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made me feel good to be among my om 
people. Now here they were, about 25 o 
30 of them, great big old fellows. The} 
would hitch them to the old-time closec 
carriages and take the Servants home. _ 

I says, “Why, don’t they use a flivver?? 
For there is, by the way, more America 
Cars in Spain than any Country in Europe 

He told me: ‘‘They won’t goin an Auto 
mobile. That’s the way they always com 
and that’s the way they are always goin 
to come.” 

We went -from there into the Garage 
There was every kind of car in there fron 
a pair of Roller Skates to an Aeroplane 
This King is a kind of a speed Bug, a1 
they have Secret service men that folloy 
him in a car and he is always trying to g 
ears that will outrun them, They just go 
a new one now since he did. They will rm 
over him if he don’t get out of their way 
now. 

Then they have a room where there is th 
old State Carriages, for hundreds of year 
back, of all the different Kings and Queens 
He showed us a black one and said, “Tha 
was Queen Isabella’s. [I think that’s thi 
one. It was the one that backed Columbus 
whichever one that was]. Well, he said 
“She was sorter queer—that hearse-lookin; 
one belonged to her—she was rather odd 
she pawned her jewels, that was hers.” 

I said, “‘ Yes, She was considered Queer 
and all she did was discover America. Wha 
did these others ever find that wasen 
queer?” 

They had one there that followed thi 
one that the King rides in. In case some 
thing happens to it, why, he is supposed t 
get out and get in this next one. I don’ 
know why they think something is going t 
happen in one day after they have laste 
all these hundreds of years; and it look 
like somebody would let them get in witl 
them if his broke down. But you can 
figure out this Royalty. They have on 
way of doing a thing and they will lose : 
leg before they will change it. I looked yy 
toward the palace but the barn was as nea 
as I could get to it. But I was like th 
Mules—I was tickled to get in the barn. 

Madrid is a mighty pretty place. Yo 
will see the time soon when there will be : 
tremendous Tourist travel to Spain. Bu 
you sure want to get ready to change you 
hours. Shows start in the Theaters at nigh’ 
at a quarter of eleven, and then nobody 
comes in till the second act, about 1; 
o’clock. Dinner is never before 9:30 or 1 
o'clock at night. 

The most miserable and lonesome hal 
day I ever spent in my life was one mornin, 
in Madrid. I got up at 8:30 and went ou 
on the street. Well, from then to noon - 
had Madrid entirely to myself. They com 
menced piling out for Coffee about eleven 
That don’t mean the working people don’ 
work; they do. You will see them going t( 
it at night in the fields and in the city up we 
and after nine oclock. 

I just wish, as I told you before, Calvin 
that you could get over here. If thi 
Rivera comes over there I will give him: 
letter to you, and don’t fail to see him, fo 
he is an awful nice chap. I wish you hac 
been with me in there and seen those ol 
Mules. 

Well, I must get on to France, as Briant 
resigns again tomorrow. If I don’t see hin 
resign tomorrow I will have to wait ove 
two more days before he resigns again 
Will incidentally drop in on this Herrick 
our help there, and see what he is doing. I 
he turns out as well as these others, why 
we will have no cause for worry. For al 
these Boys in every Country I have been it 
are doing fine. ’Course none of\them hav: 
anything to do, but they are doing it good 
You know, that’s the hardest thing in thi 
world—to do nothing good. But they ar’ 
nice kids all of them, and I hope you don” 
bring any of them home. Remember wha’ 
Aleck did with Vare. 

If Paris don’t get me, you will hear age 


Boon. Yours devotedly. WILL. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a serie 
articles by Mr. Rogers. The next will appear i 
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to know the 
difference between 
The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


This makes i ‘ : 
the 3] e 
difference! SS 


If you want a really clean home, you ought 
to know all about this greater Hoover! 


~The HOOVER 


os as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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HE label of 


Knox’ in a fine 
hat stands for style, 
service and sensible 
What 


other qualities can 
a fine hat offer? 


economy. 


NEW YORK 


452 Fifth Avenue 


*The Knox “Fifth Avenue” 1s a 
hat that looks well and wears well 
and considering the looks and the 
wear 15 a hat that speaks for sensi- 
ble economy. Priced at $8. 


Gives . 

digestion 
the right ghiy 
Start: 


Gulden’s adds 
that magic 
touch which 
enriches fla- 
vor, sharpens 
appetite and 
aids digestion. 


GULDENS 


MUSTARD 
scope Do j 


Suit Only 


Think of being able to offer 
a suit or topcoat made of the 
finest quality of pure Virgin 
Wool; fit, fabric and fashion 
guaranteed, at the powerfully 
attractive price of $23.50! Can you sell such 
values? Youcan, if the experience of 2,500 other 
salesmen means anything. And you don’t have 
to know anything about selling clothing. We'll 
take you, train and equip you to go out and 
make a success of this work if you are honest, 
ambitious and willing to work. If you are, 
write us. You'll hear from us promptly with 
the full facts. Address Dept. 989. 


William C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 Adams St., Chicago 


Gentlemen; I'm interested in the opportunity you offer. 
Please send the facts without obligation to me. 989 


Ready to use 


GULDENS 


Mustard 


Established-1864) 
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THe HARVEST OF THE YEARS 


those that produce lumber—durable lum- 
ber, and lumber for different uses, whether 
for building houses or making ax helves. 
There are various uses for very strong and 
very fine lumber, and they are increasing all 
the time. We need fuel, although, of course, 
that need is being met by development of 
electricity, by water power, and by coal. 

Then we need clothing. We need hemp, 
flaxes, and various new plants that will 
produce more fiber for less labor, and that 
will do this on less land without taking any 
more from the land. This last is a point 
often overlooked, yet of great importance. 
In America we feel we have all the land we 
will ever need, that we have land to spare. 
But if you are looking to buy a farm, for 
instance, you will find that this is hardly 
true. Millions of acres of land are not till- 
able or have no water. The good land is 
pretty well all in use. Some of it has been 
practically used up and must be made over, 
either by Nature and time or with artificial 
methods, before it can be farmed again. 
The best land costs so much you can 
scarcely afford to pay the owner a premium 
for giving you a whack at it. And so we are, 
today, right up against the problem of mak- 
ing the land do more work with less ex- 
haustion. 

We need, moreover, a great many other 
things that we do not now produce in Amer- 
ica, but that we could produce. Take rub- 
ber as an example. There is a great hue and 
cry because it costs as much to put new 
shoes on an automobile as it did to buy a 
good team and a side-bar buggy. We are 
dependent on other countries for our rub- 
ber, and there is no reason why we should 
be. Wemay not have the climate for rub- 
ber trees, but we must find substitutes. 
I notice some of my friends in the rubber 
business have wakened up to the possibili- 
ties here. I talked to one of them about it 
a few years ago when he was visiting us, 


and he pricked up his ears and looked as. 


though he had caught an idea or so. We can 
do anything in America we set our minds 
and hands to doing; if we have one weak- 
ness more dangerous than another it is the 
weakness of being satisfied and complacent 
about things, and that we don’t get stirred 
up enough over our own lacks. 

There is another need we have: The 
need for more beauty. We have neglected 
this aspect of life too much; we have taken 
what we had and not minded very much to 
increase our zsthetic appetites or to feed 
them. We need beautiful lumber and we 
need shapely and beautiful ornamental 
trees; we want fragrant flowers—a thou- 
sand things that make life well worth living, 
in the shape of ornament and beauty, and 
things that to many of us seem superfluous, 
or at least not absolutely necessary. But 
they are, just the same. 


The Human Side of Science 


These are only a few of the possibilities in 
plant breeding and development. They 
were possibilities when I started in, and 
they are still possibilities. I could see a 
great many of them, and I began to try to 
work some of them out. It is interesting 
to me, in retrospect, to recall that I was in 
the most senses a pioneer in this chosen 
field of mine, and I think that fact stimu- 
lated and urged me on. There were no 
precedents to go on in plant development. 
Darwin had experimented with polliniza- 
tion, but primarily for the purpose of dis- 
covering and laying down laws. He made 
important and absolute findings, but when 
he had made them and set them down he 
left it to others to make the rules useful. 

There had been plant breeding done, as 
for instance in England, where they had 
worked with roses, and in Holland, where 
there had been great interest in tulips. I 
think, too, that there had always been 
more or less unconscious selection prac- 
ticed, maybe all over the world. For in- 
stance, the ancients who planted figs or 


(Continued from Page 23) 


pomegranates undoubtedly took their cut- 
tings in many cases from the best and big- 
gest trees which bore well, and so they 
developed, generally, some good figs and 
pomegranates—by selection, without their 
calling it that. There hadn’t been, though, 
any broad experimentation or research or 
practice of this business of improving plants 
so that they would be of more use and bene- 
fit and advantage to man. 

Right away I found out that all facts in 
life and nature are correlated; I saw that 
this specialty of mine, which you might 
think didn’t amount to much and which 
any first-rate gardener could do, was a sort 
of cross-country trip through the whole 
field of natural science. You couldn’t get 
there without something more than a 
definite idea of your destination; you needed 
a diagram of the lay of the land all around. 


A Cross Section of Nature 


But that is true generally; it is something 
all of us, no matter what our job in life, 
might be better off for considering. Be- 
cause you cannot judge a man, for instance, 
by studying him alone, or even by studying 
man alone; you cannot know much about 
an elephant by studying elephants alone; 
you have to learn about habits and ten- 
dencies and surroundings and about the 
things on which the individual .is depend- 
ent and which go to make him and his 
actions possible or necessary, as the case 
may be. You cannot become an authority 
on grasses, the grasses fit to eat and those 
not fit to eat—all grasses fit to eat have 
seeds—just from studying their seeds. No, 
you have to study the cow to learn some of 
the facts about grasses; and there you are! 

When you study one little narrow sub- 
ject, such as plant breeding, we'll say, or 
the barber trade, or keeping house, or 
operating a telephone switchboard, the 
more you know about chemistry and as- 
tronomy and human nature—Nature in 
general—the more successful you are going 
to be; because you know where to place 
each fact that comes to you in your training 
and your practice. You see, if you do not 
know where to place your facts they are 
not good for much. A fact is relative, and 
often if it is placed out of its relative posi- 
tion it apparently is not a fact. 

But get your facts to line up in their 
proper positions and everything is all 
right—like soldiers; a general gets them 
lined up and he can march them forward 
to accomplish whatever he desires. So, 
unless facts are marshaled together, sub- 
stantiate and complement each other, they 
are not worth much. Some people bear 
down on a single fact and wear it all out, 
but there are other facts related to that 
fact which, if they are brought together and 
put in their proper crder and sequenee, will 
illuminate a whole city street. That is what 
I discovered very early in my work—to get 
at all the facts on every side of the subject, 
and then when I went ahead I knew my 
way and wasn’t groping around or barking 
up wrong trees or wasting time building 
fine theories on unstable premises. 

At that time I had a pretty good back- 
ground of scientific reading; I had had ten 
years of actual work with plants and a life- 
time of interest in them and curiosity 
about them, and I had fundamental rules 
for my work pretty clearly in mind. But 
how could one man in his single lifetime 
have much of an influence on the vegetable 
world when about all that most experi- 
menters in any line had been able to do had 
been to specialize on one single branch and 
die leaving the work unfinished? Here I 
was, keen to break trail in every direction— 
to improve ornamental trees, to find some 
laws about timber trees, to make more 
beautiful and finer and more gracious flow- 
ers, and to give the farmers and gardeners 
of the world earlier varieties, better fla+ 
vored fruits and vegetables, sturdier and) 


heavier-bearing grains, and more profitable \ 


varieties of all sorts and kinds. It was a 
large order. 

I have noticed that many things come to 
the man who needs them, and needs them 
for a really important reason. Not fate, or 
Kismet, not divine intervention or provi- 
dence; we get ourselves all ready for the 
critical moment and adapt ourselves to the 
favoring environmental influence eagerly 
and instantly—as quickly as an abalone will 
grab a piece of drifting seaweed! And so it 
sometimes seems to be almost prearranged 
for us. At about the time I was beginning 
to develop my work in a broad, compre- 
hensive, sweeping fashion an incident oc- 
curred that crystallized everything for me. 
A man wanted 20,000 prune trees delivered 
within nine months, because he was in a 
hurry to plant his orchard; no one could 
accept the order because there were few 
nurseries in those early days and the ones 
there were didn’t have the stock. I was 
approached. I didn’t know how it could 
be done, but I was pretty sure there was a 
way. I had no 20,000 prune trees or any 
place to get them, but after I had slept over 
the matter for the night—I have made it a 
rule all my life never to sign any papers or 
obligate myself to anything of importance 
without letting the proposition lie around 
in my mind for twenty-four hours—I said I] 
would deliver the order. 

This made me confront squarely the 
problem of experimentation and plant de- 
velopment on a different basis from any 
that had ever been used. I had thought 
vaguely before this that my life work could 
measure up to my aspirations only if I 
were able to conduct it along two lines that 
had never even been dreamed of before. 
The first was the accomplishment in a few 
plant generations of what Nature required 
hundreds or even thousands of years to 
achieve; the second was to experiment, not 
in a circumscribed field on half a dozen 
plants or varieties of plants, but on hun- 
dreds of thousands. I had already felt that 
I must speed up production and also, to 
borrow another expression from industry, 
that it must be quantity production I was 
speeding; now I was compelled to put my 
notion into practice. 


Beating Nature at Her Game 


Nature, as I have already shown, ap- 
peared to demand or require or call forth 
variations and the adaptation of those va- 
rieties to new environments. But she had 
all the time there was and all the raw 
materials she needed; she could be waste- 
ful and extravagant on the one hand and 
leisurely on the other. She worked with 
birds and bees and other insects in cross- 
pollinization; she was assisted by all sorts 
of accidental hybridizations; she sowed 
seeds far and wide, employing floods and 
winds and glaciers and migratory birds and 
animals—these were only a few of the 
agencies used. She made millions of trials 
and had millions of failures, but she had ne 
reason to be concerned about that. She 
wasn’t under contract, and no one was 
writing her indignant letters beginning: 
“In the matter of the shipment of pine 
trees ordered five hundred years ago from 
you for our temperate climate, beg to ad- 
vise you that same has not yet arrived.” 
No, Nature employed the system of tria! 
and error, trial and error, and yet eventu- 
ally there was dispersed over the whole 
earth the multitude and infinity of plants 
and shrubs, vegetables and flowers, fruits 
and vines that we find in the wild state 
today, and from which all that man has ir 
his orchards and gardens has been derived 

I could learn methods from Nature, but 
I was not compelled to accept her schedule 
It seemed certain to me that by following 
her system and taking her hints man, with 
his intelligence and his habit of aiming ai 
a goal or purpose, could get, in plant devel: 
opment, what he wanted, where he wantec 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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$ The Tire Builder says— ‘ 
“Tf one comes back 
I’m penalized” 
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OME people, some products, some names are 

associated with success. Miller is such a name. 

For thirty-four years it has stood for the finest quality 

in rubber goods. The Miller Tire is such a product. 

You will see its famous Geared-to-the-Road tread on 

America’s finest motor cars. 

And the men who design and fabricate the Miller 

Balloon have a record of successful workmanship to 

1. maintain—a record that runs back to the beginning 

AY of the cord tire, and includes the discovery of the 

i Uniflex principle of construction and the invention 
ay of the flat tread mold for low pressure casings. 

, The greatest Miller successes have been won in the 
shop by hard work. Manufacturing ability is the 
secret of leadership. The finest tire that can be built— 
nothing less, is the pledge and the goal of the most ex- 
perienced factory organization in the rubber industry, 


THE MILLER RUBBER CGOMPANY 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branches at 


Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Chicago Houston Newark Portland 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis New Orleans Rochester 


San Francisco 


Birmingham Cleveland Jacksonville New York St Louis 
Boston Columbus Kansas City Oklahoma City Syracuse 
Brooklyn Dallas Los Angeles Omaha Toledo 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia Utica 
Cedar Rapids Erie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 


To Tire Merchants: 


The uniform quality of Miller 
Tires, their popularity with car 
owners, the volume and character 
of original equipment business 
make the Miller franchise more 
valuable every year. 


There are dealers who have sold 
Millers exclusively for five, ten, 
fifteen years and over. They will 
tell you that the MiHer plan fits 
the dealer who knows his business 
and is shooting for leadership in 
his town. 

Wire or write the nearest branch 
office or the main office at Akron. 


Auburn, Diana, Ford, Jewett, 

Lincoln, Moon, Paige, Pierce- 
Arrow, Stearns-Knight, Stude- 
baker, Velie have consistently used Millers as stand- 
ard equipment. You can identify these tires by the 
unique Geared-to-the-Road tread that has impressed 
its familiar face on every traveled road in the land. ae 


© The Miller Rubber Co. 
of N.Y. 
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‘It Stays Soup! 


ATWATER KENT | 


RADIO 


“It Works!” 


SAY THOSE WHO OWN IT 


) 


SAY THQSE WHO SELL IT 


HEN Atwater Kent Radio 

leaves our factory in Phila- 
delphia we say to ourselves: 

“When this Radio has been shipped 


across the country and finally in- 
stalled in someone’s home, it’s going 


to work—and keep on working!” 


Proof that it does is coming to us 
from every state in the Union, from 
Canada and even from across the sea. 


The extra months of experiment 
and testing behind Atwater Kent 
Radio have not been wasted. The 


Of course you'll want a 
speaker as good as your set. 
With an Atwater Kent 
Radio Speaker you are sure 
of natural tone and all the 
volume you wish. Model L 
shown at right with its dark 
brown crystalline finish, 
$16.00. 


4703 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, 


Model 32, seven-tube ONE Dial 
receiver, less tubes and batter- 
ies, but with battery cable at- 
tached, $140.00. 


ATWATER KENT 


Model 30, six-tube ONE Dial re- 
ceiver, less tubes and_ batteries, 
but with battery cable attached, 
$85.00. 


extra hours of inspection (there are 
159 inspections of every Atwater 
Kent set) have been worth while. 


There are no short-cuts in mak- 
ing radio. It’s a difficult job, calling 
for first-rate engineering brains, in- 
finite patience, plenty of resources 
in money and men and time. 


Yet it all counts after a set or 
speaker gets out there where it has 
to prove itself. 


It counts in the satisfaction of the 
user. Our dealers tell us that legit- 
imate service-calls for difficulties 
originating in Atwater Kent Radio 
Receiving Sets and Speakers are 
practically unknown. Of course 
someone’s battery runs down occa- 
sionally or an aerial gets crossed. 
People are so used to constant per- 
formance from Atwater Kent Radio 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
the Atwater Kent Radio Artists bring you their 
summer program at 9:15 Eastern Daylight Time, 
8:15 Central Daylight Time, through: 


WEAF ..New York wer . Buffalo 
WEEI Boston weco. . Mpls.- 

WSAL . Cincinnati 1 St Paul 
WCAP Washington ww . Detroit 
KD een? | LOUIS WGN . Chicago 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 
Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Model 35, 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PA. 


six-tube ONE Dial 
receiver, shielded cabinet, less 
tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $70.00. 


that they forget to look for obvious 
things—like a stalled motorist who 
starts to call a mechanic and then 
discovers that his gas tank is empty. 


It counts in keeping our dealers 
from having their legitimate profits 
melt away in service on needless re- 
pairs. Many a merchant who thought 
he made a lot of money last year by 
selling a job-lot of sets has found 
that he actually lost money in service 
afterwards. 


Radio has passed through its fan- 
tastic days. People are buying Radio 
by the reputation of the maker. 
They know they are buying enter- 
tainment, performance, satisfaction. 


On this basis and this basis alone 
we have sold twice as many sets in 
the past year as we did the year 
before—and they have stayed sold. 


A good set deserves a good 
speaker—that means noth- 
ing less than an Atwater 
Kent Radio Speaker. It is 
the standard of good tone 
everywhere. ModelH 
shown at left in dark brown 
crystalline finish, $21.00. 
Model G, same design in 
amber buff and sage green 
$23.00. 


Model 20 Compact, five-tube 
Three Dial receiver, less tubes 
and batteries, but with battery 
cable attached, $60.00, 
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rs (Continued from Page 128) 
‘it and almost when he desired it. I was 
‘given the order for those prune trees; in 
that case I could only speed up man’s 
‘methods of utilizing Nature’s secrets, but 
the test was one of acceleration, and if I 
‘succeeded I had proved something about 
wholesale production. 
_ The first requisite for the new venture 
was a sturdy but rapidly sprouting tree 
stock, and I chose the almond because, un- 
like nearly all stone fruits, it takes hold 
readily and grows quickly. I found 20,000 
almond nuts of even quality, spread them 
on a bed of coarse sand, covered them with 
burlap, and on top of the burlap put a 
layer of sand. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment was to enable us to examine the 
sprouting nuts daily without disturbing 
the roots; in fourteen days a few of the 
seeds had sprouted and were picked out 
‘and put in the nursery beds; as fast as 
sprouting occurred the planting followed, 
and by the last of June those almond 
seedlings were up high enough to be budded. 
Meantime I 
had arranged 
with a neigh- 
bor to furnish 
me with 20,000 
prune buds, 
and early in 
July and all 
through that 
month and part 
of August I had 
a large force of 
experts bud- 
ding the prune 
buds into the 
almond seed- 
lings. After 
about ten days 
I found the 
buds would 
make good 
unions with the 
stalks; then, in 
order to force 
all the nourish- 
mentinto them, 
I had to finda 
way to elimi- 
nate the al- 
‘mond side of the family without killing the 
'young trees. If I had cut the almond 
‘twigs and leaves off summarily the seed- 
lings would have died; instead I broke off 
the tops and left them hanging; there was 
still a connection, but most of the strength 
of the little tree was diverted to its adopted 
‘child, the prune bud. 


| 


Nature on a Production Basis 


| The plan worked perfectly. The prune 
‘buds took hold bravely, and in a few weeks 
what had started out as an almond was a 
prune, and flourishing mightily. By De- 
cember first 19,500 prune trees were ready 
‘for the order, and the delighted customer 
said I was a wizard and paid the bill with 
great satisfaction. That satisfaction, I do 
not need to add, was mutual, because I had 
not only proved my theory that Nature 
could be hurried and used and directed by 
‘man, but I had silver jingling in my pockets 
and the necessary capital to go on with the 
great work this first effort now opened wide 
to me. 

_ Ever since that time I have worked on a 
quantity basis, speeded up. This does not 
‘mean that I ever overlooked quality; in 
fact, it was only to get quality, and a very 
definite sort of quality at that, that I was 
working at all. I have had as many as 
10,000 separate and distinct experiments 
‘going on at one time. I have produced as 
oy as 500 varieties of plums on twelve 
trees in one short row. I have had in my 
gardens as many as 8000 different varieties 
of roses, irises or gladioluses. Every one of 
these was obtained by using natural pro- 
‘cesses or adaptations of them, and every 
me was there because I needed it in my 
arch for a definite quality or character- 
istic. I took Nature’s mind and added to 
my own, which knew exactly what it 
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Prune Variations Found in One Single Experiment, 
Though With a Common Parentage 
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wanted and was in a hurry, comparatively 
speaking, to get it. 

How did I operate in carrying on these 
experiments? 

This is not a manual of hybridization and 
selection; I fancy you would find that 
pretty dull reading. But the general under- 
lying principles of the work may be men- 
tioned, and they seem doubly important to 
me because they concern all life and, if they 
are rightly read, will throw light on a lot of 
the puzzling facts of our existence and of 
the existence of conditions which we find 
about us, and with which we have to con- 
tend in the struggle and loss and gain of 
our lives. 


Adding Dignity to Hybrids 


I have referred to the importance of 
combining our heredities so that we get 
variations— powers and characteristics and 
capabilities and possibilities that could not 
come to us from one straight and undeviat- 
ing line of ancestry. Compare the Chinese 
and the native- 
born Ameri- 
can, and you 
will see what 
mixing up the 
strains can do. 
The Chinese 
have, to be 
sure, absorbed 
several alien 
bloods in the 
centuries past, 
but pure Chi- 
nese has been 
the dominat- 
ing influence 
on all the peo- 
ple. The result 
is that they are 
conservative, 
not adaptable, 
with cautious 
minds and re- 
actionary ten- 
dencies, wor- 
shiping their 
ancestors and 
the past and 
not looking 
forward or trying to improve themselves 
or their own conditions. Occidental influ- 
ence—environmental—is beginning to stir 
them up some, but the hereditary pull is too 
strong. Nothing will radically alter the 
Chinese race but crossing with some other 
strains. 

The American, on the other hand, is re- 
lated to most every white race on this 
planet; we have English tenacity, French 
enthusiasm, Celtic impulsiveness, German 
inventiveness, Scandinavian loyalty—some 
of the best and a lot of the worst tendencies 
of a mixed heredity. The result is that we 
will tackle anything and, while we may 
brag and blow a little too much, we usually 
come out with what we went in after. 

That is crossing—that is, in a sense, 
hybridization. The tiny cells in which the 
life force is stored meet and are united. If 
there is the same heredity behind each the 
mating is smooth and uneventful. But 
introduce a strange or alien heredity and 
there is an explosion such as you would get 
from touching off 10,000 tons of dynamite 
in a concrete warehouse! The atoms fly in 
every direction; everything is broken up 
at once and millions of tiny constituent 
particles are blown entirely out of the 
record. Some few unite, and from them 
come the new individuals, having some- 
thing of both heredities, and yet new charac- 
teristics and characters and tendencies and 
potentialities not to be accounted for by 
anything we can put our fingers on in the 
past lines. 

I often think that I had something to do 
with dignifying the word “hybrid’—I 
hope I did—because hybrids are what make 
the world go forward. They give us our in- 
ventors and poets, our dreamers and leaders 
of the earth, and in the plant world they 
are the fragrant flowers, the luscious and 

(Continued on Page 133) 


EVENING POST 


Our Motto, 
and its Monitors 


Warm welcome, courtesy, 
alert attention to your 
needs and thought upon 
your comfort,always. 


The Motto of 
The Benj amin Franklin 


ONSTANTLY, the guests of this hotel remark on the spirit 
of The Benjamin Franklin personal service. 


They tell us that we not only have a good motto, but that 
we live up to it. 


One recounts how a doorman went to unusual effort in get- 
ting the guest’s automobile to and from the garage. 


Another mentions a bellman volunteering special service to 
put the guest at ease. 


Others speak of our floor-clerks; or praise a porter for intelli- 
gent thoughtfulness in the handling of a piece of baggage; or 
commend a waiter for alert efficiency; or remark on the 
courtesy of an elevator-man; or give a word of appreciation 
for the efforts of a maid to make them comfortable. 


And the secret of The Benjamin Franklin service is simply 
this: Every one of the 930 members of our staff, including 
those who come in contact with guests and the hundreds of 
others whom the guest never sees, is alike loyal to the motto 
of the house and zealous in maintaining it. Every individual 
is doing his or her part to render efficient service. 


It is, after all, almost entirely a matter of spirit. This spirit 
is the desire to act the thoughtful host, rather than the time- 
serving employee. 


From this spirit arises the initiative to do the helpful but 
unasked-for thing, to give the little extra attention, that makes 
so many of our guests declare The Benjamin Franklin to be 


their ‘‘second home’”’. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Horace Leland Wiggins 
~ «Managing “Director 


DIRECTION 


OF AMERICA 


Operating the 
largest chain of 


Sesqui- todera fire: 
Centennial sackets 
Exposition 
open to 
December Ist 
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t (Continued from Page 131) 
nourishing fruits, the succulent and meaty 
_ vegetables. Have you ever noticed that the 
_most intelligent, the most loyal, and the 
_most friendly dog is usually a mongrel—a 
cross between two good strains, with a little 
sense of humor interjected from some early 
_ indiscretion on the mother’s part with a dog 
_who was not all he should have been? Cer- 
_ tainly he is an exception to the rule regard- 
‘ ing mongrels—a goodly number of the litter 
‘will be hardly worth drowning. But when 
he does come good he comes better than 
anything in the lines before him. He is a 
hybrid; the explosion of the alien cells, on 
meeting, has resulted in ‘yood character- 
istics from all the respectable families 
behind him and a little saving grace of 
_ original sin from the gardener’s dog. 
__ In my work with plants I deliberately 
crossed different individuals and varieties. 
_ This is an operation that looks simple, but 
| whether you get results or not depends on 
_your gift and practice and hand and eye. I 
| 


like the old story about the great artist who 
| was asked with what he mixed his paints to 
' get such marvelous results, and who an- 
 swered: “‘I mix them with brains, madam!” 
He didn’t mean brains precisely; he meant 
| his own gift for color and for its application 
tothe canvas. Pollinization can be learned 
by anyone, but only few have the instinct 
that gets results. That is no credit to them; 
it is just given them, like red hair or Edi- 
_son’s genius for chemistry and physics, or a 
good cook’s pie crust. This hybridization 
was done in Nature’s gardens by the insects, 
‘the birds, the winds, and so on; in the plant 
experimenter’s grounds it is done by hand. 
Nothing is left to chance or occasion, but 
all is planned and timed and regulated. 
‘There is the first step in plant development. 
The second step is selection. Nature 
“selected by a law of the survival of the 
fittest—that is, inherent fitness; the fitness 
of the plant to stand up under a new or 
_changed environment. It was the plant’s 
‘business and had little or nothing to do 
with what man would consider from his 
standpoint the improvement of the plant. 


Survival of the Fittest 


_ There is a kind of grass that grows on the 
‘Pacific Coast that shoots up tall and 
straight in protected spots, which are its 
‘natural home. Seeds were carried out 
-along the seashore, though, where the wind 
| blows hard and constantly. The grass had 
to accommodate itself to this new environ- 
‘ment; many of the plants died—thou- 
‘sands, maybe hundreds of thousands. But 
those that bent themselves to the wind and 
survived put a new quality or tendency 
‘into their seed; in generations the pull of 
heredity to make the grass tall and straight 
had been overcome to such an extent that 
the grass was dwarfed and almost crept 
along the ground. The environment had 
changed the nature of the plant, and now 
we find two kinds of grass of precisely the 
same original strain, yet so different as to 
be almost unrecognizable as the same kind. 

Plant a seed from the tall brother along 
the shore and it will almost certainly be 
‘killed by the wind. Plant one of the dwarfs 
in a protected spot and it will continue to 
‘grow dwarfed for some generations, if it 
survives. It might not live, though, be- 
cause the soil that had once been its home 
or the particular temperature or moisture 
conditions that favored its brother might 
‘not be suitable for it in its new character. 
That is selection by the law of the survival 
of the fit to survive. The victor in this 
‘struggle, this competition for life, might or 
as not bea plant more beautiful or more 


iseful to man; it would only be the plant 
which had succeeded in adapting itself for 
its own benefit. I availed myself of this 
natural process, this law, in making my 
Selections; only instead of selecting by 
‘means of deadly environmental competi- 

on, I selected with a knife, or a hoe, or a 
spade and a bonfire. 

_ Hugo De Vries, the great Dutch botanist, 
‘Was very much interested in this wholesale 
method of mine, and in a book which he 
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wrote on his theory of mutation he com- 
mented on it in these words: 


One very illustrative example of Luther 
Burbank’s methods must suffice to convey an 
idea of the work necessary to produce a new 
race of superlative excellency. Forty thousand 
blackberry and raspberry hybrids were pro- 
duced and grown until the fruit matured. Then 
from the whole lot a single variety was chosen 
as the best. It isnow known under the name of 
“Paradox.” All others were uprooted with 
their crop of ripening berries, heaped up into a 
pile twelve feet wide, fourteen feet high and 
twenty-two feet long, and burned. Nothing 
remains of that expensive and lengthy experi- 
ment except the one parent plant of the new 
variety. 


The second step—selection—is taken at 
different stages in the development of the 
plant, depending on what I am seeking to 
attain. I will devote considerable space to 
this later, because I find it is a thing that 
interests people as much as any one thing 
about my work. At present I will only 
sketch the proceedings in a general way. 
You see, there is nothing like this sort of 
selection as practiced by the plant de- 
veloper in any other line of work I can call 
to mind. Breeders of fine animals—horses 
and cows and swine and sheep, and so on— 
come the nearest to it. But they are look- 
ing for one or two or half a dozen qualities, 
whereas I may look for almost any number, 
and stay with it till I get them. The horse- 
man wants strength or speed or a high- 
headed horse or a show horse or a gaited 
horse; the cattle breeder may want a big 
milker or a big cream producer or a big 
beef strain, and that is about all he can 
expect to achieve. 


A Continuing Process 


But I start by wanting good form, size, 
spread of leaves or branches, and general 
appearance and sturdiness in all my plants, 
whether an amaryllis or a walnut tree; after 
that I may want a heavy bearer or a bearer 
of a few large blossoms; I may want fra- 
grance or may want color; I may want a 
thin-skinned fruit or a fine cooking fruit or 
a good shipper or keeper. I have almost 
limitless needs in my work, and some plants 
have to be taught or trained or bred to give 
me one simple new characteristic and others 
to give me a dozen. ‘So you can see that I 
have to select and reselect and select again. 

We must not overlook, here, another sort 
of selection that goes on before and after 
the selection as between two or two thou- 
sand individual plants or trees for the sake 
of getting a desired variety. This perpetual 
selection, this watchfulness and caution and 
care in seeing and acting on the difference 
between grades or qualities, begins in many 
cases with the seed, when one must sift the 
chaff from the wheat, the even, well- 
developed kernels from the irregular or 
faulty, those that are too small or too large, 
those that are scarred or bruised, and so on. 
In some cases, again, the germinating 
sprouts show differences, and those that 
would be a waste of time or garden space 
must come out. The plant comes up and 
again the weaklings or the awkward ones 
or the misformed ones must be eliminated. 
So it goes on—selecting, selecting, select- 
ing; first to see that your raw materials are 
the best possible, and then, when the time 
comes, to choose as between individuals 
with an eye single to the purpose with 
which the whole experiment was begun. 

It is when the time arrives for this selec- 
tion for qualities sought in the plant or tree 
that almost anyone would like my job. For 
then a thousand shades and variations 
appear; a flower gives perfume that it never 
had before, another shows a variegated 
color scheme, another has drooping petals 
for straight, or straight for drooping, or a 
vegetable astoundingly exhibits a new 
quality or flavor or some amazing trait 
never seen before by mortal eye. These 
unexpected variations I speak of are in 
addition to the ones for which I am looking 
and on which, especially in later years, I 
was able to plan fairly definitely. And if 
T am working with a fruit, and usually with 
the vegetables, too, I may not start select- 
ing at‘all till the fruit or vegetable is ripe. 
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The MOUTH of YOUTH 


all may win and keep it now 


Your smiles can always be youthful, gay 
How proud you are of your shining white teeth and 
healthy gums. Your whole mouth is fresh, wholesome 

after using Pebeco. Your breath never offends 


Fresh and wholesome always if you 


keep the Mouth Glands young 


Here are the impor- 
tant mouth glands 


Six of them—three on 
each side. They must be 
kept active as in youth, 
to protect the teeth and 
make the whole mouth 
wholesome. Pebeco con- 
tains the important salt 
that keeps the Mouth 
Glands young. 


Six important Mouth Glands are the 
real guardians of your mouth. 


Night and day they should be pour- 
ing into your mouth the proper fluids 
to counteract acids. 


But under modern diet, the Mouth 
Glands slow up. 


It was especially to keep the important 
Mouth Glands active as well as polish your 
teeth beautifully that Pebeco was perfect- 
ed. Pebeco wakens the Mouth Glands! 


It contains a vital salt at whose very taste 
the Mouth Glands are instantly invigorated. 


Surely and steadily, the daily use of Pebeco 
restores their normal action and keeps the 
whole mouth constantly protected. 


And the lasting after-feeling tells you your 
mouth is the Mouth of Youth—clean, vigor- 
ous and safe from all danger of decay. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company.. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian distributors, Lehn & 
Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. In the blue tube, 
at all druggists’. 


FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-54, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


Pee ee ea 


keeps the Mouth Glands young 7 7 7 
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Some Day 


~X YAS 


Cliff Woodbury, a few minutes 
before the start of the recent Indi- 
anapolis race discovered water 
gushing from the water jacket of 
his $20,000 speedster. Minutes 
precious—he poured “X”’ Liquid 
in the radiator—the crack was 
sealed just in time for the starter’s 
signal. He finished third, without 
the slightest engine trouble—the 
repair a permanent one. 


‘SS 


“X” Liquid can be poured 
through a cloth. Therefore 
it cannot clog. It is harm- 
less to all metals, rubber 
and leather. 


“X” Liquid has been used for 
years by Standard Oil, Gen. 
Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel., etc., 
and the U. S. Govt. on ALL 
Aeroplane endurance flights 
from the Trans-Atlantic 
Flight in 1922 to the 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition 
in 1925. 


Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators, 
cracked cylinders and water jackets 
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Youll need X Liquid Quick 


J. M. Tamprell, crossing Death 
Valley, miles from water or assis- 
tance, punctured his radiator on a 
gnarled sage brush. He hastily 
reached for the can of “X”’ Liquid 
he has always carried for such 
emergency need, and emptied it 
into his radiator. It instantly and 
permanently stopped the leak and 
permitted him safely to get back 
to San Bernardino. 


Keep a Can Handy in 
the Front Door Pocket 


CRAPINIOR leaks spell trouble. At best, 
they mean a stranded car. At worst— 
an engine ruined beyond repair. 


You may not drive a costly racing car—never 
perhaps have need to cross Death Valley. 
But some day you'll need “X” Liquid—just 
as Tamprell and Woodbury needed it— 
quick. Have it with you for instant use and 
permanent repair. 


Be sure, however, it is “X” Liquid, which stops 
the leaks without stopping up the tubes. “X” 
zs a liquid, guaranteed to contain no solids. 
No ground paper pulp. No metal shavings, 
powder, meal, glue, cement or shellac. 


“X” Liquid—safely used millions of times 
in the past ten years. 


Buy a can today, for tomorrow’s need. 


“X’? LABORATORIES, 25 W. 45 St., N.Y. 


TORONTO 


Factories: BOSTON :-: 


ForFords, Stars, 
Chevrolets, etc. 
Use 75c Size 


For Larger Cars 
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In that case there is quite a lot of fun and 
interest not only for me but for the whole 
family, because we go right into the kitchen 
or to the dining table with our products, 
and we preserve or cook or make jelly or 
soup or stew, and selection becomes a mat- 
ter for palate and nose, or even for the 
stomach and the digestive processes, as well 
as one of eye and touch and intellectual 
measurement. 

It was in this instinct for selection that I 
was gifted. It was born in me, and I edu- 
cated it and gave it experience, and have 
always kept myself attuned to it. I have 
particularly sensitive nerves; that ac- 
counts partly for my unusual success in 
selecting as between two apparently iden- 
tical plants or flowers or trees or fruits. 
There is certain music I cannot listen to 
without pain—and I am not making a joke 
there! What I mean is that some notes and 
vibrations in music hurt me physically, and 
I have once or twice been forced to leave a 
room or a hall where music was being played 
or sung because the strains hurt me. I have 
always been sensitive to odors, so that I 
could detect them, pleasant or disagreeable, 
when they were so slight that no one about 
me was conscious of them. My sense of 
touch is almost as acute as that of Helen 
Keller, who visited me just a short time ago 
and with whom I could converse easily— 
more easily than most—because we were 
so nearly equally sensitive. 

Probably there is more to it than merely 
this sensory response in me; it may be a 
sixth sense, it may be purely intuitive; but 
I know that even those who have worked 
with me longest and have been closest to 
me, learning my methods and watching me 
in the gardens, have been unable to dupli- 
cate what I have done as a mere matter of 
routine, and with no thought to how I did 
it. Many of the men who have worked for 
me have developed into good, sound, origi- 
nal and even clever and successful plant 
developers. But as far as I have been able 
to observe they have not been able even to 
approach my own natural ability to choose 
between plants, and to choose, not one 
from a dozen, or a few here and there, but 
at wholesale—thousands of plants in a day 
out of tens of thousands growing in my 
experimental gardens. 


Selection on the Run 


Even close friends and observers have 
said what you perhaps are saying to your- 
self now—that is, that I was bound to be 
right part of the time and that there is no 
way of telling how many poor selections I 
made through error or how many perfect 
ones I caused to be destroyed. My friends 
were wrong, as you are. I make some mis- 
takes, of course, but considering the num- 
ber of plants I have selected in the course of 
sixty years as a plant breeder they are 
negligible. On the contrary, I will tell you 
a story, out of many such that are avail- 
able, to show you how complete my gift is. 

From the first it has been my practice to 
mark selected individual plants by tying a 
strip of old white cloth on them; this 
means that that marked plant is sacred, 
and you would soon notice that my helpers 
would give one of the “neckties,” as we call 
them, a wide berth. Plants that I could see 
would add nothing to my experiment by 
any possibility came up at once, or else 
were marked by my making a line in the 
bed with the sole of my shoe so that the 
men could take them out later. This left, of 
the hundreds of thousands of plants con- 
cerned, a large number that were tolerated, 
not so much because they had individual 
merit, though they sometimes developed 
that here and there, as because watching 
their progress might throw some light on 
the experiment. Now when I had a very 
large project going on—a field or bed with 
thousands and thousands of varieties or 
individuals in it—I would have two or 
three of my helpers follow me and I would 
simply drop the neckties on the superior 
plants or those suited to my purpose, and 
put a shoe mark against the worthless oan 

, 
\ 


about as rapidly as a man could walk along 


’ 
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and the men would do the tying, or spade 
out and burn the condemned plants. 

I was engaged in selecting from some 
35,000 plum seedlings one day, when my 
friend, Judge S. F. Leib, of San José, 
drove in. I went on with my work, but I 
saw that he was concerned about the grow- 
ing pile of young trees being heaped up to 
be burned, and sure enough it wasn’t long 
before he stopped me. 

“Burbank,” he said, “‘I have the utmost 
confidence in you and I would believe any- 
thing you told me about your work, but I 
can’t think that you are right in uprooting 
all those beautiful seedlings and sending 
them off to be destroyed. It looks like a 
shameful waste to me.” 

“Well, judge,” I said, “this selecting I 
do isn’t done by guesswork, though I sup- 
pose it looks like it. Why don’t you take 
half a dozen of those condemned trees and 
plant them down on your Santa Clara 
Valley place, and find out for yourself 
whether I am right or wrong?” 

He said he would like to make the test, 
and for good measure I insisted on his tak- 
ing also six of the seedlings I had selected 
as the best varieties. So we dug the trees 
up carefully, packed them and shipped 
them to his home. I saw him once or twice 
a year, at least, and sometimes oftener, 
and the test of the trees was mentioned 
occasionally, but it wasn’t until the fifth 
year, when the trees had had a chance to 
bear, that he made his report. 

“Burbank,” he said then, “if anyone 
had told me five years ago that selection 
could be done by a man almost at a trot I 
would have said that he was crazy. I have 
been an orchardist for years and I think I 
know something about horticulture and 
plant development, but what you have 
shown me beats anything I ever heard of!” 


The Basis of Achievement 


Then he went on to admit that he had 
been wrong and that I had been right in 
every single case. He said that he had or- 
dered his men to take out and burn all the 
six trees I had condemned as seedlings five 
years before, but that every one of the six I 
had chosen had proved fine trees, with beau- 
tiful, luscious, well-developed fruit, and 
plenty of it. He was very fond of telling 
that story on himself, and he did a great 
deal, as he had done before that incident, to 
help me with my work and give other people 
confidence in me. 

If you will stop a minute to consider, you 
will see that I had to be accurate in select- 
ing, or I would have wasted half my time 
growing varieties and individuals that were 
useless to my experiments, or else I would 
have done what Judge Leib thought I was 
doing—thrown away or destroyed thou- 
sands of plants with possibilities. No, the 
fact is that I have a gift for selection that I 
suppose very few men in the world have 
ever possessed in any line. It wasa straight 
benefaction to me from my heredity, some- 
where way back, and environment—my 
work and my need for a selective faculty— 
developed it, and education—experience 
and watchfulness and study—have per- 
fected and polished it. To it I owe a large 
measure of my success, because it made pos- 
sible the conducting of an enormous list of 
separate experiments, most of them done 
on a very broad scale; without it I could 
not have worked with so many kinds ol 
plants or done so many different things 
with so many different varieties and species 

Hard work, application, study, love oj 
the task, the desire to cover a wide range; 
and the ability to learn from Nature anc 
then to select accurately as between indi 
viduals of apparently identical character— 
these have been the bases of my achieve: 
ment; these are the foundation stones o} 
success in plant development and improve: 
ment, and it was these that have made if 
possible for me to give the world so manj 
new creations in flowers and grains, fruits 
and vegetables, shrubs and trees and vines 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series 0 
articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The nex 
will appear in an early issue. 
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A telephone cord—cut away to illustrate its 
: complex make-up. Silks—strong fibred cotton— 

waterproofing compounds—cover the vital inner 
parts, tiny tinsel threads fine as human hairs. 


OOK at the cord which leads from 

your telephone. You’d never sus- 

pect that it has seven separate protective 
coverings. 

For all the world like Dickens’ famous 
coachman who, we are told, “wore as 
many clothes as possible” 
against rough weather. 
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Sike Tony Wellers Coats 


.... protection for telephone cords 


—protection : 


So this telephone cord is moisture-proof 
and hard-knock-proof. That fact isn’t so 
important as is the fact that just such 
care as this is applied in making every 
Western Electric product—whether it be 
a small telephone cord or a year’s out- 
put of 35 billion feet of insulated wires 
in cable. 
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Hotels 


that Look Ahead 


INCE I built my first hotel, 
nineteen years ago, I’ve 
thought more of getting tray- 
elers’ good-will than of getting 
quick profits. This company 
has, from the first, built for 
the future. 
We're still building for the 


future—not only by 


building new hotels (as 
at this time in Boston) 
but also by constant im- 
provements in our hotels 
in those cities where we are 
well established. We're keep- 
ing those properties new, 1m- 
proving them all the time, 
always looking ahead. 

The very foundation of this 
business is “better value to the 
customer,” and it keeps us ever- 


lastingly busy seeing that he 


Boston’s Hotel Statler 
is Building 

A new Hotel Statler is un- 

der construction in the up- 

town district of Boston—to 


be opened late this year, with 
1300 rooms, 1300 baths. 


And an Office Building: 
Adjoining the hotel will be 
the Statler Office Building, 
with 200,000 square feet of 
highly desirable office space, 
ready in September; Rental 
Managers, W. H. Ballard Sor 

45 Milk Street, Boston 


gets it. He does get it—in 


rooms, in food, in service, in 
comfort and satisfaction. 

You're invited to come to 
any of our houses with that 
thought in mind; it’s a 
promise. 

And if, in transactions in our 
it should 


happen that you 


hotels, 


ie. 


Rates are from $3.00 in Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4.00 in 
New York. For two people these rooms are $4.50 in 
Cleveland and St. Louis, $5 in Detroit, $5.50 in Buffalo 
and $6.00 in New York. 

Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis; from $6.50 in Buffalo, and 
from $7.00 in New York. 

And remember that every room in these houses has 
its own private bath, circulating ice water, and many 
other conveniences that are unusual—such as, for 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels: 


get something less than the com- 
plete satisfaction we promise 
you, I wish you’d just remind 
the employee serving you of his” 
promise to me—which 1s to sat-— 
isfy you if he can; or, if he can’t, 
to turn the matter over to his su- 
pertor at once. You'll get satis-— 
faction, every time, if it’s some- 


one 1n authority. 


S70 0Nav in 


The experienced traveler plans his route to 
bring him to a Statler Hotel for over Sunday. 


instance, the bed-head reading lamp, the full-length 
mirror, the morning paper that is delivered to your 
room before you wake. 

Everything soldat the news-stands—cigars, cigarettes, 
tobaccos, newspapers, etc.—is sold at prevailing 
street-store prices. You pay no more here than else- 
where. 

In each hotel is a cafeteria, or a lunch-counter, or 
both—in addition to its other excellent restaurants. 
Club breakfasts—good club breakfasts—are served in 


all the hotels. 


Hotel 
Reane ae 
New York 


The largest hotel in the 
world — with 2200 rooms, 
2200 baths. On7th Ave., 32d 
to 33d Sts., directly opposite 
the Pennsylvania Station. A 
Statler-operated hotel, with 
all the comforts and con- 
veniences of other Statlers, 
and with the same policies 
of courteous, intelligent 
and helpful service by all 
employees. 


And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 
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Al COCK-AAND-BULL STORY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


governor of Paris, but Joffre is commander 
in chief. And Joffre has letters of duty to 
“write to the senior whom fate has now made 
his junior. Will he begin them just ‘géné- 
ral’? That were to say, ‘See, my fine fel- 
low, how I have passed over your head?’ 
‘Or ‘mon général’? That were to abdicate 
his own rank. No, he begins, ‘mon cher 
-camarade,’ and Gallieni is touched and no 
porcelain is broken.” 

Wyse was obviously struck with the 
subtlety of this expedient. ‘‘Bit of a brain 
wave,” hesaid. Hecould not quitestomach 
the camarade business. Too French, you 
know—the sloppy emotional touch. Still, 
he was struck. ‘‘ We can’t all be so gifted,” 
he said. ‘Don’t write at all is my notion. 
‘When you're in doubt, send word of mouth 
by an officer. Hullo, Le Bon,” he broke 
off. ‘‘Glad to see you.” 
| Captain Le Bon, the French intelligence 
man who went to and fro between Wyse 
and Dunois, had really been with us for a 
full minute, though Wyse had not noticed, 
being too busy. 

“Wasn't that, sir,” said Captain Le Bon, 
“the notion of Field Marshal French for 
‘controlling our poor Lanrezac?”” Le Bon’s 
tones and manners were all of the best- 
quality velvet. As soon as you heard him 
you asked yourself, “When are the claws 
coming out?” 

) “Oh, that was a common old cat-and-dog 
case,” said Wyse lightly. “Their neck 
hairs went bristly at sight.” 

“God will no doubt allow due weight to 
that,’”’ said Le Bon. 

I felt the air was tingling with things left 
unsaid. What would come next? But Jelf 
interrupted. ‘‘Things going on, sir,” he 
said; ‘‘on the ridge, right of road.” 

We looked at the place indicated. All 
the tanks, much shot at, but not knocked 
out, had gained the edges of the two woods 
and vanished into their green gloom. From 
Bull Wood there came no sign that its 
garrison cared. But in Cock Wood the two 
British tanks seemed at once to have pulled 
out a plug like the one that drains a wash- 
basin. 

Out of one of the wood’s far corners, the 
one near the road, German soldiers were 
pouring—streaming away obliquely over 
the ridge. Many carried machine guns in 
bits. As each retreating man gained the 
erest of the ridge he looked big against the 
clear sky for an instant, then he seemed to 
dive headlong into the relative safety be- 
yond. Tanks often had a rich moral in- 
fluence in those days of their youth, but 
this stampede was a marvel. 

Wyse turned to Le Bon. “There’s your 
wood, swept and garnished.” In his elation 
the general used a gesture of offhand munif- 
(cence. 

Old Bateau’s heart, you could see, was 
tinging joy bells and singing Te Deums. 
Jelf was chuckling to himself. Le Bon’s 
was the only blank face. 

“Tf our men were there now!” he ex- 

tlaimed, to himself more than to us, 
Wyse let his glass drop, and stared round. 
“Not there!” he said harshly. 
Le Bon stiffened at once. ‘‘I came to 
zonvey, sir,” he said, “the answer of 
Colonel Dunois to your last verbal mes- 
sage ey 

Wyse snapped out, ‘‘Why didn’t you, 
then?” 

“The great interest, sir, of what you 
were then busy in saying, forbade inter- 
ption. Colonel Dunois would be glad to 
lear when you have taken Bull Wood— 
Sock Wood will then be attacked by French 
roops.” 

The anger of Wyse made his agreeable 
face the whitest I ever saw on a British 
eneral. 
jaid with a kind of savage superrestraint. 
‘He has left our two tanks unsupported!”’ 
f A horrible silence followed. I liked it 
lone the better because the two tanks in 
Jock Wood had just fallen silent, as if: 
eir astonishing victory had killed them. 


“He let my men go in alone!” he 


Jelf, I suppose, had some characteristic im- 
pulse to get people back from passion to 
business. Could Colonel Dunois, he asked 
Le Bon, have misunderstood the general’s 
instructions? 

Le Bon made a gesture of what I can only 
call argumentative despair. Could nothing 
ever make its way into these islanders’ 
brains? I think he meant that. In rapid 
French he entreated Bateau to help the 
general to understand that French regi- 
mental colonels did not receive instructions 
from foreign commanders, however de- 
scribed, of smaller bodies of troops. 

But Bateau broke out in a distress of his 
own. “Gentlemen, gentlemen!’’ he cried 
in English. ‘‘ We wait, we talk, we think of 
precedence, and all the time the British 
tank men are alone in the wood.” He 
looked from one angry face to the other, as 
if he were begging for alms. But Wyse had 
all he could do to keep his mouth shut as 
tight as Le Bon’s, and Le Bon was about as 
dead white with fury as Wyse. I under- 
stood. French officers hated and scorned 
our habit of playing the fool with badges of 
rank—making men colonels for writing in 
armchairs at home and nicknaming them 
brigadier generals if they commanded three 
scratch battalions. And now France was 
asked to play second fiddle in order to keep 
up one of these shams! They were long- 
dammed-up waters of rage that the un- 
witting Wyse had let loose. 


qr 


HILE Bateau wrung his impotent 

hands, affairs in the east were not so 
kind as to pause. On Cock Wood, it is 
true, absolute stillness had settled. It had 
the queerest air of sinister innocence. Quite 
a good patch of sea may have that nasty 
appearance when you have just seen a 
coffin dumped into it. But Bull Wood was 
another affair; no sort of innocence there; 
just a straight pandemonic set-to. We 
could not actually see our infantry having 
it out with the Germans—the leaves hid 
the hand-to-hand business—but all the 
wood smoked to heaven like one burning 
bush. No one outside could tell who was 
where by this time, so our guns kept quiet, 
lest they should hit our own men. But the 
enemy gunners seemed to feel that it was 
more to the purpose to try to hit Tommy 
than not to risk hitting Fritz. They pep- 
pered the whole wood as though with a 
castor. 

“More to come, too,’ grunted Jelf. 
““They haven’t yet switched on to Bull the 
guns they had got trained on Cock,” and 
sure enough the next minute a double 
aspersion of shells of all sizes banged down 
on Bull Wood like a curse. 

Bateau must have thought that no living 
thing, as they say, could go on living for 
many minutes under that pelting. ‘‘My 
general, will you permit me,”’ he pleaded to 
Wyse, ‘‘to hasten to Colonel Dunois—to 
tell him? He need only know the bare 
fact—your men’s danger—to rush to their 
aid.” 

But there I came in with my little P’s 
and my little Q’s to be minded. G. H. Q.’s 
commands were explicit. No visitor in my 
charge was, on any pretext, either to put a 
foot over the edge of the British war zone 
or to do anything within it but look on. 
So nothing happened. Bateau went on 
wringing his hands. That I was free to 
permit. Wyse, with a gesture, washed his 
hands clean of self-blame. For twenty full 
minutes, since the Entente had first 
creaked, we lay doing nothing and suffering 
much. No slow death for me. I tried one 
that morning. 

Then the leaning pillar of smoke and 
dust over Bull Wood thinned out a little, 
the run of detonations of all sorts slowed 
down to a fairly lively allegro, and lo! re- 
leased like a pent ery, an exultant rocket, 
all pale in the sun, rushed up from the tops 
of the trees, paused in the clean air above 
and shook out its handful of stars to float 
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W. W. Galbreath 


President of the Youngstown Pressed 
| Steel Company, is a progressive and far- 
’ sighted executive who believes in time- 

and-labor saving equipment. He replaced 
| shorthand with The Dictaphone in every 
single office in his plant. 


“Shorthand? Discarded it 


!» 


ten years ago! 


So says W. W. Galbreath, who uses The Dictaphone 
at home as well as in his office 


the score of convenience alone. We 
have Dictaphones in every single office 
in our plant and we couldn’t possibly 
do without them.”’ 


Mr. Galbreath likes The Dictaphone 
because it enables him to answer let- 
ters immediately on their first reading, 
before they are cold. Also, because he 
can quickly wade through corte- 
spondence which piles up during his 
frequent trips away from the plant. 
Often he dictates important letters and 
reports at home, where he keeps an 
extra Dictaphone. Also, nearly all 
instructions to subordi- 
nates are dictated quickly 
to The Dictaphone, in- 
stead of being given or- 

| ally. 
| 


| Miss Melba Bean, sec- 
| retary to Mr. Galbreath, 
likes TheDictaphone, too. 
She says, ‘‘I prefer to have 
him use The Dictaphone 
because it gives me more 
time for my other work. 
I can do it while he is dic- 
tating and, of course, I 
couldn’t if I had to take 
shorthand notes.”’ 


Read what this outstanding executive says 
about Dictaphone convenience—then profit 
by his experience, using coupon below. 


HORTHAND? Too antiquated 

for us! We threw it out years 
ago—just as we threw out machinery 
that had outlived its usefulness.’’ 


That is the view of W. W. Galbreath, 
President of the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company. This concern has pto- 
neered: in educating manufacturers to 
substitute pressed steel for iron cast- 
ings—saving them 20 to 4o per cent. 
Its service includes everything from 
redesigning parts of ma- 
chinery, so that stamped 
steel can be used, to de- 
signing new machines. 
Quite naturally, there- 
fore, this organization fol- 
lowed a similarly progres- 
sive policy in choosing its 
office equipment. 
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“Competition forces 
’Mr. Galbreath adds, 

“to employ the most effi- 
cient equipment, in office 
and factory alike, but 
even if it didn’t we would 
use The Dictaphone on 


[ 
| 
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Miss Melba Bean 


Mr. Galbreath’s Private Secretary, 

says there would be no way she 

could do her present work if it 
were not for The Dictaphone. 


DICTATE te THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


-- MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD }-- 


— = 
- What’s Wrong i ; 
: ? I ; 1 
With Shorthand: 1 Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City ; 
A I ‘ : 
Secretaries say:— 1 el I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say ] 
“He talks so fast I’ll be | about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
getting writer’s cramp | FREE copy of your booklet, “‘What's Wrong With Shorthand?”” 
soon. 
i] 
“Hours wasted while he’s Tam a Secretary O Executive [] (Check One) 1 
in conference.” : ; 
“The other girls can’t i CO Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 i 
pele mae ou. ; totry. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- y 
“Tm nothing but a bell ond 
hop.” I ga i0 ] 
“Cold notes are madden- I For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada : 
ing: ' "World-wide organization—London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. ] 
That's enough! I’'llshowhim I : = 
this trial offer right now. po A Sale te Se Se omeme Sasa 
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like some bejeweled benediction over the 

men who had fought down the enemy while 

their betters squabbled with their friends. 
“Got it,’ Jelf breathed. 


August 28, see 


Out of the edge of Bull Wood, on our side of 
it, two or three men emerged, running like 
little boys chased from a field by a farmer; 
then more and more, in no sort of order—a 


Bateau’s face was astream with positive whole mob running like hares. Then the 
tears. ‘‘The good men! The good common wood itself seemed to take sides against 
men!” he kept on repeating. them, as though kicking them out; it 

“We'll never hold it though,” said Jelf to fired into their backs as they ran; a lot of 


y they Stamp the 


-_ 


Residence erected by 


J. C. Nichols Investment 


Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Architect, E, C. Tanner 


OU will want 

Fenestra Steel 
Basement Win- 
dows to daylight 
the basement—to 
make it more use- 
ful. They admit 
80 per cent more 
light than wood 
windows of the 
same size; afford 
better control of 
ventilation; open 
easily an are 
weather-tight 
when closed. 

At the new low 
prices their use is 
an absolute econ- 
omy. 
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: Home Modern 
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Fenestra Casement Windows 


Pet window in the homes built today can 
tell of comfort, and airy, sunlit rooms within. 
Not everyone can afford to include all the modern 
conveniences that he would like, when he builds. 
But you can afford Fenestra Casement Windows, 
for they cost little if any more than ordinary windows. 

Easily opened, easily closed tight— Fenestra 
Casements never warp nor stick. Screens are inside, 
protecting draperies. Window washing is amaz- 
ingly simplified. 

These better steel windows impart a modern 
touch of charm to any dwelling, anywhere, and 
add extra value if you ever wish to sell. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C 2240 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


Factories at Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., 
ter and Sf Canada 
ae and apartments 
schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


Wyse, ‘‘if the French give old Fritz time to 
come back to Cock and enfilade Bull. 
Could we prod ’em a bit, sir?” 

It cost Wyse a manifest pang to have any 
communication again with Dunois the un- 
touchable. Still, duty was duty. ‘Bull 
Wood,” he said to Le Bon, “‘is now in my 
hands—will you have the goodness to tell 
Colonel Dunois?”’ I suppose he couldn’t 
help adding, in his elation and his resent- 
ment, ‘‘Cock Wood to let, with vacant 
possession—apply to our caretaker on the 
premises.” 

Le Bon glared, but it’s fair to say he went 
off like a stag. He knew what was what, 
without any taunting from Wyse—that 
Cock Wood was anyone’s for a few minutes 
more, Germany’s or France’s, -whichever 
chose to walk in first, and also that Bull 
Wood must go with Cock Wood in the end. 
It was one of those races, pretty common in 
war, that may start before either com- 
petitor knows that he was to run for it. 

After our happy thrill we returned to 
hungry expectancy. Cock Wood was dread- 
fully quiet. There the unbefriended state of 
our two tanks had turned their raid into the 
wildest of bluffs. Why were they not com- 
ing back while they could, that or raising a 
deuce of a racket to keep up the bluff, lest 
Fritz come to his senses and call it? Was 
their forlorn foray ended already? 

“‘We’re done, sir,’ Jelf said suddenly. 
“Same place—ridge, right of road.” 

We looked. What we saw was a sudden 
enlivenment of the sky line. Scores of 
figures swarmed black upon the ridge again, 
each of them a sharp dark silhouette for an 
instant, then a dim shape moving on a dark 
background. Many carried machine guns 
in parts. All hurried down obliquely to- 
ward the northeast corner of Cock Wood. 
It was just the old stream of traffic, only 
reversed. By what had before served it as 
a waste pipe the wood was refilling with 
enemies, 

“We'll get hell neat,’’ said Jelf, ‘‘on that 
right flank, unless the French play up.” 

Wyse was restlessly cursing. ‘Oh, damn 
them! Blast them!’’ But over the place, 
a little short of Cock Wood, where the 
French front line ran invisible, there was 
no stir but a quiet heat haze winking 
lazily; not asign of life; it was as if the war 
were long over and all these war deserts 
left to themselves to muse in the sun. 

But Fritz used his time. Cock Wood 
may have taken twelve minutes or so to 
refill. But when it did open its enfilading 
fire on Bull Wood, across the white road, 
the whole of that edge of Cock Wood spat 
like one cat. You could see all along it the 
shiver of leaves as the breath from the 
machine guns’ muzzles blew them. To back 
up this bespatterment there came the most 
copious disputation of the day from the 
enemy’s artillery of all sizes. From near 
and far out, on his right and left flanks, 
high-explosive, gas and shrapnel shells con- 
verged on little Bull Wood as the sticks of 
an open fan run in on the handle. More 
than ever the wood seemed to be burning 
alive at a stake; it stood in a top-heavy 
pillar of smoke, with bleared splashes of 
flame showing dully through the reek and 
the verdure. A light easterly air had got up; 
it brought us the heliotrope scent of Ger- 
man tear gas and a whiff of the smell of 
butchers’ shops in hot weather—the war 
had vulgarized this stink. 

Wyse snuffed it up and groaned, “‘God! 
Will that slug never start?” 

“T know the lingo a bit, sir,” said Jelf. 
“Shall I go across and suck up to Dunois?”’ 

“Squeal for help to that stoat?’” mut- 


tered Wyse with disdain. I suppose he had 


not had enough yet of that meaty aroma. 
So Jelf did not go, But next moment 


brought Wyse an apparition a little of\' 
which can go a long way. We all saw it. \ 


them rolled over; besides, there were de- 
tails that you might dislike. Wyse did. 
They broke him. These men were his men. 
Brigadier though he was now, he had been 
a colonel, and colonels are fathers; and 
twenty minutes ago these men had been 
heroes, in whom an unbearable fate that 
was no fault of theirs was now quelling the 
manhood. “ Run like the devil,’’ he shouted 
to Jelf. ‘‘Say any damn thing to Dunois, 
Lick his boots if you like.” 5 
Jelf was up like a shot. But he had not to 
go. Le Bon was back, out of breath, his 
face full of solicitude. His colonel’s com- 
pliments, he said, and the French were ad- 
vancing. ' 
We saw them now. No trench of theirs 
was in sight, as you know; poppies and 
yellow weeds hid it. But out of these 
masses of yellow and red a line of living 
blue had arisen and was rushing throug 
the shimmering haze of heat and light—an 
amazing projection of man’s vehemence 
across the opiate drowsing of Nature. Not 
for a moment did they amble, as charging 
infantry commonly did in this war. They 
hurled themselves at the block of dark 
copse before them like a great wind or wave 
bearing down on a mark, with that appear- 
ance of having momentum enough to break 
worlds. The French privates must have 
got the tip that we were in bad trouble and 
time pressing, for I never saw troops go 
that pace before or after; it showed me how 
Frenchmen must have charged in their old 
wars under Napoleon, when nothing in 


? 


Europe could stand up to them. % 


I could hear Wyse softly gasping “Thank 
God!”’ to himself, like a man who has just 
had some oil put on a burn, and Bateau 
letting his breath out as if he must hava 
held it for the devil of a time, and Jelf 
sparing a second of his attention to touch 
Bateau’s arm and say, “‘C’est beau, ga!” 
The Frenchman flushed up with gratitude. 

It was certainly beau; but not business 
The Germans were ready. And now they 
were disengaged from other cares, for all 
Bull Wood was theirs again, safe enough. 
One down, t’other come on is a capital plan 
for a strong third party who fights single- 
handed—better by far than to have both 
opponents come at him at once. In an 
instant Cock Wood and its many em- 
bowered machine guns seemed to lose all 
interest in Bull Wood. The whole arma- 
ment might, by the look of the thing, have 
whirled round on one swivel to play its 
multitudinous jets of bullets on the per- 
forable flesh of those rushing Frenchmen’s 
stomachs. As well might a naked neck 
hope to defeat the falling knife of a good 
guillotine. As far as I could see the whole 
charging line was laid out on the poppies in 
one minute. Another line rose in its rear 
and rushed forward; then a third line rose. 
But the enemy’s men were now sure of 
themselves and at ease; the scything down 
of each successive line became more busi- 
nesslike than the last; the third perform- 
ance was so prompt that the men in blue 
had scarcely time to stand upright before 
they were down, to remain as a bar of new 
color in the gay coverlet of the slope. 


Iv 


peat really ended the agenda of. the 
meeting. The brigadiers and | 
cleared out; they had orders to give anc 
the bad news to phone. But the rest of us, 
lingered a little; Le Bon reluctant, I 
fancied, to part with so shining a light of 
his race as Bateau—these Frenchmen think 
a lot of their big writing people—also I 
thought I would let the old boy rub hi 
wounds for a minute or two before meeting 
his eyes and fetching him home. So I kept 
on looking out through my glass at th 
beautiful and worthless prairie where a! 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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HuGuH WILEY, of “Wildcat” fame, takes 
his readers back to the early days of the 
A. E. F, in “Sidelines of Duty,” a story of 
the time when the American Army in 
France needed shelter more than shells. 
One reason this Wiley yarn rings so true 
is found in the fact that the author was 
a Captain of Engineers in the A. E. F. in 
1917 and 1918. 
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“THE GO-GETTER’’, “Cappy RICKs’’, 
“THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR’, and “THE 
UNDERSTANDING HEART” 

This distinguished writer has probably created 
more truly American characters than any other 
living author. Every American fiction reader 
will be delighted with ‘‘The Handshaker,’’ 
a new type of story by 


Peter B. Kyne 


also these famous Story-tellers and Artists 
nthe SEPTEMBER “issue 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE, who contrib- 
utes the serial “Dangerous Ways,” is one 
of America’s best-known mystery story- 
tellers. It seems fitting that the author in 
whose honor a Governor declared a holi- 
day should be selected to write the first 
serial featured by The American Legion 
Monthly. “Dangerous Ways” is a tale of 
adventure of the Maine and Florida coasts. 


CLARA INGRAM JUDSON, nationally 
known authority on home-eco- 
nomics and child-training, tells in 
a picturesque article of child life at 
The American Legion Billet, Otter 
Lake, Mich. Everyone loves chil- 
dren and will appreciate this inter- 


esting contribution by the au- 
thor of the “Mary Jane’ series. 


DAVID SARNOFF, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of 
the Radio Corporation of 
America, contributes ‘““The 
Radio Boom Makes Way for 
the Radio Industry,” an arti- 
cle in which he discusses the 
magnitude of America’s lus- 
tiest infant industry. 


PRUETT CARTER, widely known 
painter and illustrator, is respon- 
sible for the cover of this issue, 
a full-color portrayal of the his- 
toric capture of Major André, 
to illustrate a description of the 
André episode by that interest- 
ing writer, Marquis James. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY is for sale by news dealers 
all over America. If your dealer cannot supply you mail this coupon 
with 25 cents for the September issue, or $1.50 FOR AN ENTIRE 


YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION in the United States; $2.00 in Canada; 
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WALLACE MORGAN, one of the 
noted American artists commis- 
sioned as Captain in the world war 
to contribute in pen, pencil and 
brush a graphic record of America’s 
share in that conflict, is responsible 
for the illustrations for “The 


Handshaker,” the new story 
by Peter B. Kyne. 


WILLIAM GREEN, President of 
the American Federation of 
Labor, presents in “The Why 
of Trade-Unionism” a clear- 
cut statement of the A. B. C’s 
of American labor unionism, 
and a message appropriate to 
the month during which La- 
bor Day is celebrated. 
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True value never 


IVE months ago Keystone made an- 

nouncement of the new Keystone Stand- 

ard Watches to the public. Their exceptional 
value received instant recognition. 


Today, the increasing nation-wide response 
to these new watch values— indicated by sales 
—proves that the new Keystone Standard 
Watches satisfy a widespread desire for a 
moderate priced timepiece of reliability and 
beauty. 

Keystone’s extensive resources and 70 
years of experience in the manufacture of 


distinctive watch cases and trustworthy move- 
ments, makes possible such exceptional value 
in Keystone Standard Watches at such rea- 
sonable prices. 

A wide selection at a range of prices from 
$8.25 to $13.50 in 7-Jewel movement and from 
$13.50 to “$26 in 1$-jewel movement, will 
please every individual taste. 

Your jeweler has a display stand of the new 
Keystone Standard Watches. You owe it to 
yourself to see this display of exceptional 
watch values before you make your choice. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 
Established 1853 
Riverside, New Jersey 


KEYSTONE 


Standard 
WATCHES 


This display of Keystone 

Standard Watches at your 

jeweler’s enables you to judge 

these remarkable values for 
yourself. 
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The welcome accorded the 
Keystone Standard Watches 
will suggest your carrying a 
complete showing of these 
watches. Write for a dis- 


tive assortment. 
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this mess had been made. Under the 
strengthening sunshine a lustrous, sabbati- 
cal peace had settled down on it all. The 
benign light rested as tranquilly upon Bull 
Wood as a mild winter moon shines upon 
an English copse the night after a shoot, 
when the pheasants hit but not gathered 
during the day are bleeding to death or try- 
ing to fly with bones broken. 

Even now, though, a few atoms were 
moving; if you looked closely enough you 
found them. Near the road of white dust I 
made out a thing like a caterpillar, half blue 
and half brown, winding its way up toward 
the front. I examined it. No; not like a 
caterpillar; that’s a continuous thing. This 
was a queue of dots, more like one of the 
long trains of ants that form single file, if 
you kick their hill over, and set about re- 
constructing the home. Each dot, I soon 
saw, was the bust of a man walking in some 
shallow trench that half hid him; and like 
the ants every bust carried a load in what 
looked like a sack. The twelve busts that 
went first were all blue, and the other 
twelve brown. 

Clearly it was a rationing party, half 
British, half French, bringing up food to 
the troops in the line. But why should 
French and British fatigue parties thus 
shog up together? It was an irregularity 
almost—the whole caravan was on our side 
of the road and, strictly speaking, the 
French twelve were trespassing. I asked 
Le Bon. He shrugged. He said it was a 
sort of habit the men on both sides of the 

»road had got into, he couldn’t think why. 
He said the fatigue men of the two nations 
wangled it so as to go up together—one or 
the other lot hurried or loafed enough to 
make it come so. 

Some enemy airman was out playing 
pointer to some German gunner who liked 
a little rough shooting over a dog, or under 

him; only the one big gun, a fifteen-incher 
or so, out fancy sniping, and that indistinct 
moth tumbling about in the blue overhead 
must just have sent word of the khaki-and- 
blue caravan. First, the hulking sniper 
dropped a shell a little ahead of the party, 
then one a little astern of its rear, then one 
on the road to its right, then one in the 
poppies out thirty yards toits left. For some 
moments after each burst the jogging cara- 
van was hidden in smoke; then it appeared 
again, all of it, still jogging steadily on. A 
fifth cloud of smoke burst, expanded and 
thinned off to leeward, and now the four 
and twenty had come down to twelve— 
ten blues still plodding on under their 
burdens in front, then a break, then two 
browns, who had stopped. The gunner had 
got the range. 

“Are you looking?” I said to Bateau. 

“Yes, yes,”’ he said quickly. No doubt 

he had seen nothing else but that caravan, 

from the moment Le Bon had said what it 
was. Then I heard a passionate mutter, 
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not to me nor to Le Bon, “For the love of 
God, go back and help them!” 

As if the ten specks of blue far out in the 
landscape had heard, they halted and drew 
back across the bull’s eye, so to speak, of 
the enemy’s target, toward the two specks 
of brown. For the next minute I could not 
see what they were doing. Various reasons 
prevented me. Then the queue of laden 
ants took shape again. It was just half its 
old length. 

' “You saw?’ I said to Bateau. I had 
perceived that the ten living blues, as well 
as the remnant of two browns, were now 
laden with two sacks apiece. 

Of course he had seen. He replied in an 
odd, airy way, like a man a bit light in the 
head after some strain. “The French 
corporal swore a great oath—very coarse. 
He halted his men. He said only ‘The 
English must eat,’ and the men only 
grunted some vulgar words. Then they 
went back for the dead Englishmen’s 
sacks.” 

“T hope your corporal knows how to 
drive a spent horse till it drops,” I said. I 
thought of the gleeful eyes overhead and the 
wireless message already gone down to the 
gun—‘“‘Got ’em, do it again!” or whatever 
the Germans say for our airmen’s O. K. 
“Oh, good man!” I thought, the next 
second; the menaced party were pushing 
along as though their loads had been halved 
and not doubled. 

Bateau was jabbering on, in his wondrous 
good English, the same freakish narrative 
stuff—mad, but good in a way, for he 
seemed to have dreamt what was really 
likely enough. “The English corporal 
walked last; so he escaped. The French 
corporal looked at the Englishman’s sleeve 
and said, ‘Who commands here? You or 
I?’ And the Englishman said to him, ‘’Oo 
bloody cares? You can ’ave it, but get a 


move on.’ And so they went on and were | 


saved.” 

The sixth shell had come. But the little 
party were clear. No blame to airman or 
gunner; the burst was plumb on the same 
spot where the fifth had occasioned the 
crisis which etiquette, in Bateau’s vision, 
had failed to intensify. The smoke cleared 
to show us the tail of the party sloping 
down briskly out of the daylight into a safe 
covered way that led up to the actual front. 
The combatants’ grub was secure. As the 
last man was just disappearing he half 
turned his head, I suppose, for the sweat on 
his face suddenly flashed in the sun like a 
mirror, almost dazzlingly. 

“*See!”’ exclaimed Bateau. “‘ The English 
corporal! He heliographs!” 

““A message, sir?”’ Le Bon asked defer- 
entially. 

“The message,” said Bateau, “that 
common Englishmen send always—just 
‘There’s sense in everything.’ The message 
of Moliére.” 

Le Bon reflected. 


Camel’s Hump in the Green Mountains of Vermont 
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From That “Day On— 


“FROM the day you start using MOLLE, 
instead of soap and brush for shaving, 
you are going to forget such words and 
phrases as “lather brush,” “rubbing in,” 
“pulling razor,” “smarting face,” “ingrow- 
ing hairs,” “neck rashes,” “hot towels” and 
“atter-shaving lotions.” 


These expressions and conditions, for you, 
will be relics of the past.. With just MOLLE 


and your favorite razor — 


You cAre Going to Know 


how to shave cleanly and smoothly in one 
half the usual time; how to shave without 
the slightest soreness or irritation of the face, 
and how to shave with such a delightful feel 
of face comfort that after treatment with 
lotions, balms or astringent toilet water is 
entirely unnecessary. 


You are going to know how to shave once 
a day or twice a day, if need be, how to shave 
a sun burned or cold chapped face with ease 
and comfort, and how to shave to improve 
and keep your face fit and in the pink of 
condition in all weathers and in all seasons. 


At all Druggists - Large Tube 50 cents 
PRYDE-WYNN CO., NEW BRIGHTON, PA., U.S.A. 


With the fingers spread 
Mollé over the beard 


Shave with the 
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Healthy hair—free from dandruff—looks well because it is well 


Does your hair need help 
to make it vigorous? 


OST men suffer from one, or 
both, of two common hair ail- 
ments—dandruff and thinning hair. 


Neglected, they can result only 
in complete loss of hair. 


Yet all that is needed to over- 
come them—keep the hair clean 
and strong—is a moment’s special 
daily care. Even long-established 
cases yield to this simple treat- 
ment: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 

scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 

Quinine. Just shake the bottle with its 

convenient shaker top over your head. 

Then with the fingers pressed down firmly, 

move the scalp vigorously in every direc- 

tion, working the tonic thoroughly into 
every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 

You will feel the difference in your 


hair the very first time you use 


this treatment. After only a few 
days the change in its appearance 
will astonish you! 


For Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine does the two things needed to 
promote hair health—destroys 
dandruff infection and stimulates 
active nourishing circulation. 


Make this care of your scalp as 
regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 


You will find Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine in all drug stores and 
department stores. Look for the 
large vertical signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud, Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City—sole dis- 
tributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 
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A VIEW OF AUTOMOBILE RACING 
TAROUGH fl CHAMPIONS EYES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to make a couple of laps of the track until 
their motor is thoroughly warmed up. Ar- 
riving at the head of the front stretch, the 
driver holds up his hand as a signal that 
he is ready. Down the stretch he thunders 
in his qualification trial. The one making 
the fastest time gets the pole position in 
the line-up on the day of the race. The 
others follow in the order of their qualifi- 
cation speed. The cars line up two in a row 
on the board tracks and three in a row at 
Indianapolis. 

It is in qualifying that some of the poli- 
tics of automobile racing is exhibited. The 
usual rule is that a car that comes on 
the track between one and five o’clock of 
the first day is eligible to qualify that day. 
Rivalry for the pole position is always very 
keen. There are five or six drivers who have 
fast enough cars and who can drive fast 
enough to gain the pole position —provided 
they know just how high a speed is neces- 
sary to get there. Some of these will potter 
around all afternoon, as though busily en- 
gaged in some work on their cars. In reality 
they are only waiting to see how fast it will 
be necessary to travel to get at the top of 
the procession. This can be determined 
only by being the last one to qualify; hence 
the procrastination. 

On the board tracks one lap is used for 
qualification and at Indianapolis four laps. 
I hold the qualifying record for Indianap- 
olis—118.285 miles an hour for the four 
laps. This was made in trials for the 1925 
race and was not beaten this year. Ben- 
nett Hill holds the record for the board 
tracks—146.7 miles an hour—made at. At- 
lantic City in qualifying for the 300-mile 
race there on May first. There is little 
chance of Hill’s record being broken this 
year, perhaps not even next year. 


Racing Now a One-Man Game 


The board tracks are immeasurably 
faster than the Indianapolis course, be- 
cause of their construction. I hold the 
record for the Indianapolis course—500 
miles at the rate of 101.13 miles an hour. 
At the 300-mile mark in the same race the 
average of Ralph Hepburn, the leader at 
the time, was 101.95 miles an hour. Com- 
pare this with the 134.091 miles an hour of 
Harry Hartz in winning the Atlantic City 
race. The distances were the same—300 
miles. Some slight difference will have to 
be made, because Hartz’s race was only 300 
miles long, while Hepburn’s average was 
made in a race that still had 200 miles to 
go. But the difference would not be more 
than a mile or two. By comparison it will 
be seen that the board tracks are thirty 
miles an hour faster than the Indianapolis 
track. The boards have not seen their 
maximum speed, and I should not be sur- 
prised if someone with a powerful motor 
were to travel 150 to 160 miles an hour on 
the timber courses and still stay right side 
up. This speed won’t be attained in a race 
with eighteen men on the track, but it may 
be in a time trial. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Bob McDonough 
averaged 142.89 miles an hour for the first 
ten miles in the Atlantic City race of May 
first. 

Racing-car structure and racing practice 
are vastly different today from a few years 
back. One-man cars came into vogue at 
Indianapolis in 19238. It took a lot of the 
picturesqueness out of racing. The spec- 
tator no longer sees a mechanic sitting on 
the right of the driver, perhaps jerking 
vigorously at a pump to maintain the air 
pressure on the gasoline tank, or pumping 
oil into the crank case of the car from the 
main reservoir, as was done in the old days. 

In those forgotten times the mechanic 


had a definite place in racing. It was his, 


business to watch behind for the pursuing 


ear. He gave the information to the driver | 


at his side, who decided whether he should\ 


\ 


\ 


contest the passage of the pursuer or per- 
mit him to pass in peace. A long streamer 
or handkerchief was tied to the top of the 
racing helmet, its purpose being to furnish 
a cloth with which to wipe grime from 
goggles or face. When not being thus used 
it floated proudly behind and made a gal- 
lant display for the spectator. 

A few years ago racing cars were huge 
affairs, with huge motors. The engine in 
my present car is less than a fifth as large 
as was the motor in the old Wasp which 
won the first Indianapolis 500-mile race. 
Bodies of present-day racers are in lines 
objects of beauty. A yardstick placed up- — 
right alongside my car will almost reach its — 
highest point. The axles, steering knuckles 
and all other machined parts look as though 
they have been made in a watch factory, so — 
perfect are they. The frame of the car is 
not more than twenty-one inches wide; the 
body at the cockpit eighteen or nineteen. 
The seating position is snug, the steering — 
wheel on its bottom section sometimes be- — 
ing cut straight across instead of rounding, — 
in order to give the driver more room. _ 


A Handy Information Bureau 


I get all necessary information during a 
race right off my instrument board. Di- 
rectly before my eyes and to the left of the 
steering post is my tachometer dial. A 
tachometer is an engine-revolution counter. — 
It is to the racing car what the speedometer — 
is to the passenger car. By looking at my i 
tachometer I know my speed; not in miles © 
but in revolutions a minute, which is the 
same gauge as miles an hour would be. 

Above the center of my steering post on 
my dash is my oil gauge. On my car, as on 
most racing cars, the oil pressure should 
run from 80 to 120 pounds. On most pas- 
senger cars forty pounds is sufficient pres- _ 
sure. When my pressure falls below eighty 
pounds I begin to think. When it drops — 
below fifty pounds I get worried. When it — 
gets as low as twenty pounds I stop at the \ 
pits to learn why. Fe 

The gauge to the right of the oil gauge is — 
my air pressure on the gasoline tank. This — 
makes positive the gasoline flow to the en- _ 
gine. The engine pump keeps the pressure ~ 
to not more than two pounds, cutting it off 
automatically when it gets higher. | 

Between my oil gauge and my air- 
pressure gauge I always carry the picture - 
of Tommy, my two-and-a-half-year-old — 
son. He isa better gauge for me than any- 
thing else I have on the instrument board. 
Besides carrying his picture in front of me, — 
I also have carried his first baby shoes, one - 
on each of my front springs, for two years. 

Below the air-pressure gauge and to the 
right of my steering post is an ammeter, to 
indicate the condition of my battery. To 
the right of the ammeter is a switch, the 
same kind which the average owner switches — 
on when he wishes to start his car. The 
motometer, which formerly was on the ra- 
diator cap, is now carried on the dash to 
keep me informed of my engine’s condition. 

Race drivers do not have a throttle on 
their steering post, as in the ordinary car. 
Instead, there is nothing but the spark con- 
trol and a cut-out button. If for any reason 
I should wish to slow up my motor without 
shutting it off, I do it by pressing the cut- 
out button down on the steel spider of the 
steering wheel. This makes a short circuit 
and the motor begins cutting out. Practi- | 
cally all racing wheels are of the same gen- | 
eral design as those used in steering any 
other kind of car. They differ in that the: 
spiders, or reénforcements running out } 
from the steering post, are of elastic steel 
instead of aluminum. This makes them } 
nonbreakable and also aids in reducing | 
vibration on the driver’s hands. ‘s, 

Under my feet I have the regulation au- } 
tomobile controls—the clutch pedal for m al 

(Continued on Page 145) o 
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The bodies of these trucks are 
made of two thicknesses of bul- 
let- proof steel and the wind- 
shields of many of them are 
made of bullet-proof glass. Each 
truck contains a steel chest bolted 
to the floor and each is trailed 
by a rifle squad in another car. 


Excerpt from Recent Letter: 


“We doubt that it is neces- 
sary for us to tell you what 
we think of International 
Trucks, Our valuable car- 
goes amounting to nearly 
fifty billions of dollars in 
actual worth every year re- 
quire the most dependable 
transportation on the mar- 
ket. We expect that kind 
of equipment from the 
Harvester Company and 
we are not disappointed.” 
(Signed) 
BRINK’S EXPRESS 
COMPANY 
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Brink’s Fleet carries 


thirty million dollars a day 


ERE are the most exciting cargoes in the 
world—money, money, and still more 
money. Wealth like that of all the Indies rides 
in the armored Internationals of Brink’s Ex- 
press. Did you ever think of the tremendous 
and dangerous hauling problem presented by 
money in the mass? 

That is the problem that Brink’s Express 
has been solving for more than a quarter-cen- 
tury. In New York and Chicago and a score of 
other metropolitan cities, Brink’s Express 
transports the coin and currency of commerce 
and industry. Last year the trucks in Brink’s 
formidable fleet, closely followed by expert 
rifle squads in automobiles, delivered over five 


million pay envelopes. In twelve months they 
carried over seven billion dollars, in cash, and 
over forty billions more in bank clearings, se- 
curities, and other valuables. Today they are 
the oldest and largest in the business. 

And for the transportation ofall this money 
they need the most dependable trucks that 
money can buy. They choose Internationals. 
To date Brink’s Express has purchased 176 
International Trucks—75 of them since the 
first of this year. 

International Trucks will serve your haul- 
ing needs as faithfully as they are serving 
Brink’s Express and as they have served the 
nation for over twenty years. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, 1-ton and 1%-ton Speed Trucks, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging 

from11/-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches for all requirements, and the McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor. Served by 

the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—120 branches in the United States and 17 in Canada. 
Write for complete descriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TERNATIONAL 
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No more valve leaks 
_after you do this / 


Te i 


I air leaks from your tire valves it means death or 
shorter life for your tires. Good valve insides are the 
best protection you can possibly provide. 


Dill Valve Insides will hold the air in tires. These sturdy 
little valves are tested to restrain many times the pressure 
ever put on them in actual tire service. 


Leading tire manufacturers use Dill valve equipment and 
good dealers everywhere sell Dill replacement parts. 
Carry a box of 5 Dill Valve Insides with you—they 
cost only 30c and that’s mighty cheap tire protection. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY + Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Mfe. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


If your dealer can’t supply Dill Valve Insides, 
they will be sent postage-free on receipt of price 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

left foot and the brake pedal and the throt- 
tle for my right one. The shifting lever is a 
stubby little rod not half the length of the 
conventional shifting lever. The only occa- 
sion for shifting gears is in getting away 
from the pits. My feet are not in the most 
comfortable position in the world, as the 
heat from the engine, against which they 
are placed, at times almost blisters them. 
However, in the excitement of racing, one’s 
feet are not foremost in his thoughts. 

During the past year a new type of racing 
car—the front-drive—has made its appear- 
ance. One of these cars—driven by Dave 
Lewis—vindicated the faith of its maker at 
the Altoona 250-mile race on June twelfth, 
by winning first place. 

The front-drive principle is not new, as 
ten years and more ago Barney Oldfield 
had a front-drive, with which he used to 
drive exhibitions. This car was difficult to 
drive and regarded unsafe. Indeed, no one 
but Oldfield and Christie seemed to care to 
attempt to pilot it. Oldfield finally decided 
to heed the advice of his friends, and got 
rid of the car. 

The present-day front drive is vastly 
different. In his first race with a front- 
driven racer, at Indianapolis in 1925, Lewis 
placed second, less than a minute behind 
the winner. The Altoona race is the first 
event to be won by a front drive. 

These cars, of which there are at present 
only two on the big circuits, differ from the 
conventional rear-driven cars in that their 
driving is done by the front axle instead of 
the rear. The weight of the car is carried 
on a separate axle. Both the differential 
gears and the transmission gears are carried 
on the driving axle. The motor sets in the 
same relative position to the frame as it 
does in the conventional car. 

The claims made for the front-driven car 
are that as it pulls itself around the track 
instead of pushing itself, there is none of 
the tendency to skid, as in the rear-driven 
vehicles. It is, in effect, adopting the 
tractor principle, which the airplane makers 
found so satisfactory in the early days of 
air vehicles, as opposed to the pushing 
principle. 

In a racing car the fact is always staring 
one in the face that in order to attain speed 
and reliability the reciprocating parts, 
which means all moving parts of the engine, 
must be as light as possible consistent with 
strength. It takes horse power to move 
weight; therefore, the more horse power 
required to turn the engine over the less is 

left to move the car forward. The weight 

_of the car itself is fixed at a minimum of 
1400 pounds without gas and oil and the 
driver, by the rules of the Three-A contest 
board. 


Racing Cars Still Different 


All speedway-racing cars are equipped 
with superchargers. A supercharger is in 
effect a fan placed between the carbu- 
retor and the engine. This fan is geared to 
the engine and its purpose is to pull the 
gasoline through the carburetor and blow 
it into the engine in much greater volume 
than would be the case were the gas 
‘brought into the motor merely by the suc- 
tion of the piston movement, as is the case 
in the everyday car. By increasing the 
speed of the gasoline’s flow the car’s speed 
is also increased. The supercharger is 
credited with raising the car speed at least 
twenty miles an hour over an unsuper- 
charged car. With the engine turning up 
6500 times a minute, the supercharger is 
revolving at a speed of 32,500 times a min- 
ute. The faster the engine turns the faster 
the supercharger is turned, and the faster 
the supercharger is turned the faster the 
gasoline is fed into the engine and thus the 
faster the engine is able to turn. It is 
a sort of you-scratch-my-back-and-I’ll- 
cratch-yours arrangement between the 
engine and the supercharger. 

I believe the time will come when passen- 
er cars will be equipped with superchargers 
hich can be cut in when needed for a steep 
ill or sand and mud, and cut out when on 
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smooth roads. The effect will thus be to 
have a potentially powerful motor, yet one 
which normally may be small in size and 
by that same token economical as to gaso- 
line. The superchargers on racing cars 
cannot be cut in or out at will, as there is no 
need for such arrangement; they are in 
engagement at all times. 

Racing cars are not equipped with fans. 
The speed at which a racing car travels not 
only makes a fan useless but an actual im- 
pediment. A car traveling at high speed 
would burn up with a fan to obstruct the 
flow of the air through the radiator and 
around the engine. Racing motors are not 
burdened with self-starters either. A 
racing car is supposed to be started only 
once for a race, and self-starting machinery 
would only be something else to get out of 
order. 

Spark plugs for racing-car use are made 
for the purpose for which they are used— 
that is, high speed. The materials. used in 
making racing plugs are the same as those 
used in passenger cars, but the design is 
different. Racing plugs would go only a 
few miles in commercial use before they 
would become so badly fouled that they 
would stop firing. In spark-plug parlance 
they would ‘“‘run too cold.” Likewise, plugs 
made for ordinary commercial use would 
last only a short while in racing cars be- 
cause they would “run too hot.” I can tell 
by looking at the firing end of a plug just 
how the gasoline mixture is and so deter- 
mine what carburetor adjustment is neces- 
sary. Too white an end on the plug means 
too lean a mixture, which in turn indicates 
the danger of burned exhaust valves; too 
dark an appearance means too rich a mix- 
ture and the danger of fouled plugs event- 
ually. The careful driver and the experts 
from the spark-plug factories try to get the 
happy medium. 


Tires an Important Factor 


There are various types of brakes on 
racing cars. The ones on mine are four- 
wheel hydraulic. Barring an accident or 
a pit stop, there is little need for brakes on 
American tracks. But in road racing, such 
as I have done in Europe, they are an abso- 
lute necessity. 

The wire wheels used for racing are of the 
same construction as those used on passen- 
ger cars, except for the locking device, 
which is made for quick action. I take a 
great deal more care of the corrugated hub 
on which the wheel fits than does the aver- 
age car owner. 

Before each race every wheel and hub 
is carefully examined to see that the cor- 
rugations inside the wheel and those on 
the axle hub have not been damaged in 
any way. These corrugations are heavily 
graphited, so that a wheel change during 
the race may be made without the loss of 
valuable time. This is one reason why 
wheel changes can be made in from ten to 
twelve seconds. 

The matter of springs is also highly im- 
portant—so important that factories mak- 
ing the springs always have their experts 
at the important tracks. Just any old 
spring won’t do for a racing car any more 
than it will for a pleasure car. They can’t 
be too long or too short, they can’t have too 
much resiliency or too little. 

An extremely important adjunct to the 
springs is shock absorbers. These are of the 
frictional type and they have to be adjusted 
very carefully in order to undergo thestrains 
to which they are subjected. 

It is really the tires on a racing car which 
come in for the greater part of the shock of 
rough going. They are part of the un- 
sprung weight of the car—that is, they have 


no springs to take up the shock for them, 
but must rely on their own strength and 
elasticity. | 
Balloon tires have been used in the In- 
dianapolis race for two years. With an 
inflation about the same as that recom- 


mended for touring use, they have made 
riding easier and have helped increase the 
speed of the cars by aiding in holding them 
down to the track. They must bear the 
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Is your door only half-locked? 


Your door needs this Sargent day and 
night latch if it has any locking device 
less modern or less effective than the 
Sargent cylinder lock now universally 
used on entrance doors. This latch con- 
tains the same ingenious mechanism as 
the Sargent “built in”’ cylinder lock. Is 
as smooth in operation—as dependable. 
It is the added: protection that makes 
security doubly sure. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you 
this important member of the Sargent 
security line. It is one of the most con- 
venient and economical remedies ever 
offered for ‘‘half-locked”’ doors. It can 
be quickly applied without disturbing 
the equipment already there. An ex- 
clusive feature, the push-button stop, 
deadlocks the bolt or holds it back as 
desired. Write for folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 33 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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brunt of all shock transmitted to the car. 
They act as the springs for the unsprung 
weight. The winner of the Indianapolis 
race this year did not change a single tire 
during the race, neither did I and neither 
did the majority of the drivers. These 
tires are much like the tires used on passen- 
ger cars. They are of four-ply construction. 
There. is little doubt that the experience 
gained in tire construction through racing 
has eabled the various factories that have 
engaged in supplying these tires in the past 
to build a better tire for everyday use. 

In the matter of timing automobile races 
the stop watch has been pensioned with old 
Dobbin. Racing cars move so fast that it 
would be humanly impossible to get the 
correct time on them with a stop watch, as 
using a stop watch involves depending on 
the eye. Timing of automobile races must 
all be done electrically, dependence being 
placed on a positive registration instead of 
guessing with a stop watch. There are two 
or three different timing machines used on 
the speedways. The one used at Indian- 
apolis has been operated by the same man— 
Odis Porter—for sixteen years. 

Porter stretches a steel wire an eighth of 
an inch thick across the track in front of 
the official stand. The wire is raised an 
inch above the surface of the track and as 
a car comes along its wheels depress the 
wire. If the car is traveling less than 
seventy miles an hour both front and rear 
wheels register, but if over that speed the 
registration for both is merged into one. 
The depression of the wire causes a broken 
circuit in the timing machine and this 
broken circuit in turn causes a stronger 
current than normal to pour through the 
timer. The stronger current actuates 
metal hammers on which are figures. 
These hammers are forced down on a rib- 
bon much like that used on a computing 
machine. The impact prints on a tape the 
time indicated by a very fine chronometer, 
which is part of the timing instrument. 
The time is divided into hours, minutes, 
seconds, hundredths of a second and fifths 
of hundredths of asecond. The only human 
element in the timing comes when the man 
operating the timing machine marks oppo- 
site the registered time the number of the 
car making the trip across the timing wire. 
When the tape is checked the failure of the 
timer to mark the correct car number 
could be discovered, as the time for each 
lap of every car is on the tape and the pit 
crew would have the data on whether the 
car had made any stops that would make 
the laps vary. 


Repairs While You Wait 


At Indianapolis the race starts at 10 
o’clock in the morning. At the board 
tracks, where shorter races are the vogue, 
the start is usually set for 2 o’clock. An 
hour before the race the drivers appear in 
clean suits, each one’ having his own idea 
of color and type of suit. Some drive in 
knickers, some in regulation coverall suits 
of varying color, made to their measure. 
I have always dressed in white. My car 
has always been canary-colored—banana- 
yellow, if you will. Bennie Hill has dressed 
in a suit of dark blue material as long as I 
can remember. Bob McDonough affects 
knickers and a blue sweater. Harry Hartz 
often drives in a street suit and a white- 
collared soft shirt, except that he wears a 
sweater instead of a coat. 

If I were advising my friends where to 
watch a race I should tell them to get seats 
across from the pits. I don’t know how 
the word originated, unless at one time the 
pits actually were below the level of the 
track. Nowadays they are inclosures built 
on the infield side of the track, with a spe- 
cial pit for each car in the race. They are 
located beyond the starting line in the 
direction in which the race is run. The pit 
is the supply depot for all fuel and repairs 
during the race. In it are stored extra 
wheels, mounted with tires inflated to the 
proper pressure; a supply of gasoline and 
oil; spare parts for the motor and chassis of 
the car, spark plugs, tools, and so on. 
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Races are often won or lost at the pits, so 
I drill my crew thoroughly before the race, 
to be sure each member knows exactly the 
part he is expected to play. The crew con- 
sists of five men, with the boss usually my — 
mechanic or some friend in whose wisdom 
I trust. The other members of the crew are 
men connected in some way with the auto- 
mobile trade, or track habitués who know 
racing procedure. Often they are repair 
men from local service stations, but they 
never are a permanent crew, being ob- 
tained at each track. The rules provide 
that four men may work on the car at the © 
same time while it is stopping at the pits. 
But of these four only two—the driver and 
the mechanic—may make mechanical re- 
pairs. Two others may add water to the 
radiator, pour in oil and gasoline and — 
change tires and crank the car. An hour 
before the race the pit crew begins to get 
things all shipshape. Each man is assigned 
to his station, wrenches are laid out on the 
front pit wall and the big quick-action jack 
is put where it can be got over the pit wall — 
without an instant’s delay. 


So He Who Rides May Read 


With the cars lined up at the starting 
wire in the order of qualification, we get the 
signal from the starter and get under way, 
with each car keeping its regular position 
in the line-up. If a pacing car is used, it 
makes the one lap around the track directly 
ahead of us on the inside. As the starting 
line is approached at the end of this lap, the 
starter stands, red flag in hand, and if he is 
satisfied with our positions he waves us on; 
if not, he compels us to do another lap in © 
slow formation. These laps do not count — 
as part of the race. ; ; 

One instant we have been crawling along © 
at a mere sixty or seventy miles an hour; 
the next instant heavy feet hit the acceler- 
ator in response to the invitation of the 
starter’s flag and the cars hurtle forward. 
The race has begun! 

Then it is that the fastest car, or the car 
with the most stamina combined with a — 
good driver, forges ahead. Sometimes it is — 
one factor that plays an important part, — 
sometimes another, sometimes a combina- 
tion. Barring a smash, the car that is per- 
fectly tuned, that has had no particularly 
trying trouble, that has aboard a driver | 
with a heavy foot, is the one that should — 
win. But not always. The margin of win- | 
ning is so narrow, especially on the board — 
tracks, that a tire change may drop the | 
leading car from first to third or fourth | 
place. | 

As the driver whizzes by the pits at from — 
100 to 140 miles an hour and the pits are 
continuous, a distinguishing mark is put on — 
each blackboard, so he may catch his signal 
instantly. The board is then held up to — 
face him as he comes hurtling down the 
front stretch and the smart driver nods his 
head to let the pit know he has received — 
whatever message is on the board. Many 
of the drivers put their names in huge let- 
ters on the top of their board. I use, in- 
stead, a checkerboard design. Oftentimes 
the manner in which my board is held—_ 
right side up, a quarter turn around, upside 
down—is used to give me the information 
I wish. 

Some drivers depend on their ability to 
read the score boards as they flash by in 
order to ascertain their position in the race, 
if it is along one. If the score boards are 
correct this method is all right. But a 
smarter way is to get the authentic infor- 
mation direct from the scoring officials by 
means of a runner between the pit and the 
scoring department. This is especially so 
if the race is close. 

If the pit manager wishes to give me the | 
standing of the first four men in the race, it » 
will be done in this way: 

1 
5 


18 
“if 


If Bob McDonough’s pit wishes to tell | 
Bob who is in the lead when Bob is running > 
(Continued on Page 149) ¢ 
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No longer need any home be without the benefits 


and conveniences of electric refrigeration. For $215 
plus a small delivery charge you can have this new 
model complete Copeland installed in your home. 
Think of it—complete electric refrigeration—a 
handsome steel refrigerator, corkboard insulated, 


finished in white pyroxylin, and cooled by a standard 


Copeland unit, is | NOW available at a price ORD 
can afford. 

It is the electric i fipecatar at the price you have 
dreamed about. © No more drains, your food always 
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Copeland may be installed in your present re- 
_frigerator, or you will find one of the many-sized 
complete Copelands suited to your requirements. 


kept perfectly, your family’s health safeguarded, and 
an abundance of ice—108. cubes at a time, frozen 
in your own home. 

The new Copeland is a real achievement. Through 
an outstanding advance in design, installation or ser- 


vice is made possible in about the same time it takes to - 
 fillyour present refrigerator with ice. _Thereare no pipes 


of wires to run, no mechanical work to do in the home. 
Just plug it into a convenient socket. Let'the Copeland 
man explain all its wonderful advantages—low oper- 
ating cost — and the Copeland gesy Payment plan. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


NAME _ 
ADDRESS 


STATE 


CITY — 


: COPELAND. PRODUCT 'S, INC.,630 LYCASTE STREET | 


Please send me the Copeland Booklet further describing 
the a yplationary improvement in‘ electric refrigeration. 
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second, Bob/will get-the dope on his signal 
board something like this, granting that I 
am out in front and that my number is 1: 


ib 


If Bob’s pit manager gets the idea that 
Bob could travel a little faster without 
damage, or if he believes Bob should take a 
chance on catching me whether or no, Bob 
may be admonished: 


Get 1 


Truth to tell, Bob is always out in front 
if he has the steam to get him there, and 
more often than not it is someone else’s pit 
that is admonishing its driver to ‘Get 
McDonough.” 

’ There is one great enemy of the driver, 
and that is paper. Thoughtless airplane 
pilots who are advertising a product or an 
event by means of printed circulars sweep 
above the crowds at the tracks and scatter 
circulars. by the tens of thousands. Per- 
haps they would not do this if they gave 
the matter any thought, for the paper may 
drift down and get into the drivers’ eyes or 
catch on their radiators. The instant a 
piece of paper is seen on the radiator by a 
watchful pitman, the driver reads on his 
pit board: Dione 

Some pitmen get panicky and flash the 
summons: ix 

The driver sees the signal, does not know 
the reason for the summons, but may con- 
clude it is something that needs attention. 
The really smart driver sees the paper 
warning and nods to the pit as he flashes 
by. Then he watches his motometer, and 
if it does not show that his motor is heating 
up alarmingly, he will not come in. 

Racing cars are equipped with strong 


wire screens to protect their radiators from © 


track slivers or stones thrown up by a 
passing car. When I get word from my pit 
manager that I have paper on my radiator, 
I use a little invention all my own. My 
radiator guard is made in two sections, 
each section opening outward from the 
middle. When paper catches on the guard 
I simply pull a little rod. underneath my 
dash, the two sections open in the middle 
and bend backward on hinges until they 
are at right angles to the car. The paper, 
thus placed at a disadvantage, is blown off 
the guard, and when I release the rod the 

guard goes back minus the paper. That 

device has saved me many a pit stop—and 
a pit stop saved is often thousands of dol- 
lars in prize money made. 


When Seconds Count 


_ I watch my tires closely in a race. When 
one of them shows a ‘white streak on the 
_ otherwise inky black surface of the tread I 
_ know that the tread is wearing through. I 
| let it go to the point where I consider it un- 
safe. It may surprise a reader to know that 
a driver can detect a worn spot on his tire 
easily, no matter how fast he is traveling. 
A lap before I decide to come in, or even 
the lap I slow up to stop, I point to the tire. 
By the time I reach my pit everything is 
ready for me. In short order a mounted 
wire wheel is shoved over the pit wall, a 
quick-action jack is under the axle, a 
hammer is working on the hub fastener, the 
wheel is jerked off, the new one put on, the 
jack lets the car on the track—and away I 
go. Frankly tires are wearing so well that 
it is no unusual thing for no changes to be 
made by the fastest driver in a long race. 
Tire changes are costly. Say I am racing 
at Altoona and have two laps of the mile- 
and-a-quarter track on my nearest oppo- 
nent and I get a puncture, or the tire begins 
‘to go down slowly. We’ll say that I have 
been making laps in thirty-four seconds, at 
the rate of 132.3 miles an hour. If the tire 
has gone flat on me I come to the pits and 
get away again with a new tire in twelve 
seconds from the time I stop at the pit until 
I leave it. 
- Remembering that the pit is past the 
starting tape, the lap in which I got the 
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flat tire will be made in from ten to twenty 
seconds slower than the thirty-four sec- 
onds I had been averaging; there will be a 
twelve-second stop at the pits on the fol- 
lowing lap and more time will be eaten up 
in getting under way again. To begin with, 
grant that twenty seconds is added for the 
flat tire, twelve more seconds is added for the 
time consumed in making the change and 
another ten seconds is lost in getting under 
way. Twenty plus twelve plus ten makes 
forty-two seconds lost. That leaves me 
a margin of only twenty-six seconds over 
the man who was two laps behind me. If 
it should be my misfortune to have to stop 
again for any cause whatsoever, nothing on 
earth would keep the man behind me from 
going into first place if he could maintain 
a speed equal to mine. 


The Race Driver’s Groove 


If a driver’s spark plugs go bad and he 
has to stop at his pits to change them, he 
may indicate his trouble by pointing to his 
engine as he comes in. If he is near the 
halfway mark in a 500-mile race he may 
seize the stop as a means of taking on suffi- 
cient gas and oil to last him the rest of the 
race, and thus his stop for a plug change in 
reality costs him nothing. Should water be 
needed for the radiator, a finger pointing 
to the radiator cap is the signal that gives 
the pit crew the clew as the driver comes in. 

A poorly organized pit has been known 
to take five minutes to put on gas and oil 
and two rear tires. A well-organized pit 
should be able to give the same service in 
half the time. A spark-plug change should 
be made in not more than one minute. Un- 
less work is to be done on a motor, better 
results are attained by permitting the en- 
gine to run while a stop is made at the pits. 
If allowed to stop, the motor may develop 
a cranky spell and refuse to start until it 
has been cranked several minutes. Barney 
Oldfield was attending a race at Kansas 
City a few years ago, and he tells me that 
Frank Elliott let his motor die at the pits 
and he and his mechanic took turns in 
cranking it for four minutes and twenty- 
three seconds by a stop watch before it 
decided to get going again. 

In all tracks there is a sort of unmarked 
groove. It is not really a groove, but that 
is the term the drivers apply to it. If a 
driver can find this favorite trail around the 
track he will drive easier, his tires will last 
longer and his motor will do less work. The 
more experienced drivers sense: this un- 
charted path; the less experienced do not 
find it, and as a result may have to make 
one or two tire changes that may cost them 
dear. This fabled groove may in reality be 
the skill of the driver and not his ability to 
find the right path around the track. The 
idea, on the boards, is to set your course so 
that there will be little strain on the tires 
either through turning so sharply as to 
cause a skidding action and consequent 
wear on the tires, or through riding too high 
on the bank or too low. 

A race driver should never admit defeat 
until he is positive he cannot avert it. In 
1921 Tommy Milton got his car the after- 
noon before the day of the race. With less 
than twenty-four hours ahead of him, he 
got his mechanics together, told them the 
car must be taken down and checked and 
O.K.’d before the time for the start of the 
race. It was ready two hours before the 
start and Milton won the race. 

John Duff, of London, England, came to 
this country in April. He was considered a 
first-line driver in England and on the 
Continent, but was unknown as far as 
American racing was concerned. He wished 
to get a start at American racing and 
finally signed to drive at Indianapolis in the 
500-mile race. Four days before the race, 
Herbert Jones, also slated to drive the car, 
wrecked it in qualifying. It was so badly 
damaged that no one considered that it 
could be made ready in time for the race— 
that is, no one thought so except the racing 
clan, which never believes anything impos- 
sible. Foxy Bill Hunt, team manager, had 
three mechanics—Dunning, Wilson and 
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No Grief there - ever! 
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OU’LL never have any grief with 
your coal window if there is a 
Majestic in the home you buy or build. 
The Majestic is break-proof and rust- 
proof—with Certified Malleable Iron 
frame and hinges, electro-galvanized 
pressed steel door, and Keystone Cop- 
per Steel body and hopper. Protects the 
building when coal is delivered—and 
protects your pocketbook, too! 
At left is the No. M101 Majestic open, 
showing how it protects the building 
when coal is delivered. This is but 
one of several new and improved styles. 
All are shown in our new catalog—and 
many other Majestic Products you'll 


want in your home. Write for catulog 
and your dealer’s name. 


THE MAJESTIC CO., HUNTINGTON, IND. 


Majestic Coal Window 


The Mark ofa Modern Home 


HELP Police! Scottysgrabbed our SPRATTS! 


“Are you gonna sit there like a statue and see him take it right from 
under our noses, when you know there isn’t another ounce of 
SPRATT?’S in the house?” 

Keep a supply of SPRATT’S on hand so that your pets will never lack 
this delectable dog diet. It is good for them—and it’s clean and eco- 
nomical to feed. No other food is required when SPRATT’S is fed 


regularly. 


Your grocer or pet-shop can supply—and your veterinarian will rec- 
ommend—SPRATT’S, or get it for you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 


San Francisco St. Louis 


This pamphlet No. S-86 is in- 
valuable to every dog lover. It 
tells how to take care of every 
kind of dog, in sickness and in 
f\. health. Send 2¢ stamp for your 
ik Copy. 


PRATT’S 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 
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No. 1—College. Extra fine point 
for fast, fine writing—a favorite 
of expert penmen. 


No. 44—Invincible. Medium 
ball point, si/vered. A man’s pen, 
firm and smooth, 


No. 42—Gold Point. Fine ball 
point, gold plated. Writes like 
velvet. Suits 9 out of 10 people. 
No. 40—Falcon. Medium fine 
point, si/vered. Most popular gen- 
eral business pen. 


No. 39—Subway Stub. Si/vered. 
Medium point—free, easy and 
very smooth action. 


YOUR WRITTEN WORDS ARE YOU 


No xasPERATION or impediment should affect your ease of mind and clarity 
of expression when you write—whether it be an important personal letter, 
an office memo, or a set of books. The choice of your pen 7s important 
because you cannot be thoroughly at ease with a pen that scratches, 
splutters, drips, or that makes you conscious of physical effort in writing. 

For sixty-eight years, Spencerians have been sought by careful pen- 
men, such as teachers, bookkeepers, recorders and accountants. Fine 
points, medium points, stubs, and the famous velvet smooth, ball-pointed 
Spencerians afford pens for every style of writing. Handfashioned of finest 
Shefhield steel, Spencerians outwrite and outlast ordinary pens. 

‘There’s a Spencerian to suit you eyen though your writing is most 
individual. You owe it to yourself to find it. 

Send 10 cents for our special offer of the ten most popular Spencerian 
pen points and a complimentary cork-tipped penholder—then only will 
you realize how satisfying the right penis. Find the right point, buy by 
the box, use clean pens. Spencerian Pens are best. 


SpeNCERIAN Pen Company, 349 Broadway, New York City 
I enclose roc for your selection of 10 pen points and a complimentary penholder. 
NAME 


ADDRESS P-8-28 


Why Don’t You Too 
Make More Money? 


Would you like, say, $40.00 to $50.00 ExTRA 
every month for easy spare-time work in 
your vicinity? 


Would you like a connection which may 
develop into a permanent, salaried posi- 
tion? 


Would you like the chance to prove to 
yourself that you can make money in this 
dignified way? 


Then by all means get the details. Simply 
sending the coupon below may bring you 
just the opportunity you’ve been looking 
for. 


WeE wish you could hear E. R. Durgin, of Wisconsin, talk about his Curtis 
work. During the past three years, he has averaged exactly $42.95 EXTRA 
every month—simply by sending us in his spare time renewals and new sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. Why shouldn’t you do as well in your community? 


Clip the Coupon NOW 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


i 460 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
7, Please send me supplies and full instructions so that I may get started at once, | 
want to make more money. 


Name Age t 
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Offut—at work on the wreck an hour after 
it happened. Hunt himself hustled around 
getting a new cow! built, the frame ironed 
out and strengthened, the radiator rebuilt 
and the front and rear axles straightened. 
At 6 o’clock on the day before the race the 
car was qualified by Duff at a speed of 
95.5 miles an hour. So hastily had the 
motor been put together and so badly had 
it been strained out of line by the previous 
accident that a valve was broken and the 
front end of the car was wrecked in the 
last lap of the qualification. Once again 
the loyal mechanics bent over the car all 
night, and by 8 o’clock the day of the race 
the car was ready. 

Duff drove it throughout the race and 
finished it in ninth place, which was very 
good, considering that he had had little 
practice on the track and that for the last 
half of the race a small piece of board was 
wired over the motor bolt heads in the 
frame, to keep the bolts, which had been 
stripped of their threads, from falling out 


on the track and permitting the motor to 


drop out of the frame. How the crew got 
by the technical inspector to do this crude 
patchwork is more than I can tell. ; 

But Duff won ninth place—and a bigger 
place in the hearts of the drivers who had 
seen his game fight from start to finish. The 
public doesn’t always know, as it sits in 
the stands, just what has been going on in 


‘the garages for a day or two before the race. 


This year, directly after the Charlotte 
race on May tenth, the American Automo- 
bile Association, or the Three-A, as it is 
shortened among the drivers, put into 
effect its ruling that the piston displace- 
ment should be reduced from 122 cubic 
inches to 91.5 cubie inches. Piston dis- 
placement, by the way, merely means the 
space displaced by the piston as it moves 
from its lowest point in its stroke to its 
highest point.» A car that is of 91.5 inches 
displacement and is of eight-cylinder con- 
struction has a space in each cylinder for 
piston travel approximately three inches 
long. The bore of the cylinder is approxi- 
mately 21% inches, or to be exact, 2.1875 
inches. If any reader with a passion for 
figures attempts to get the total cubic 
contents of the eight cylinders he should 
have as an answer 90.3, as it is not wise 
to build a car right up to the limit of 91.5. 


A Fast Pace for the Pocketbook 


If the above figures do not convey the 
idea, he may get a clearer conception when 
heis told that the present-day racing motors 
are approximately half the displacement of 
a Ford engine. Many new problems arise 
in changing engine sizes and it will be about 
a year before all the bugs are worked out of 
the new motors. There will be none of last 
year’s records, made with 122-cubic-inch 
cars, broken, nor will there be any danger 
of breaking the records made the early part 
of this year with the 122-cubic-inch cars. 

The 134.091 miles an hour of Harry 
Hartz at Atlantic City, and even the old 
record of 131.295 miles an hour for a 250- 
mile race made by Bennett Hill at Culver 
City, last March, will be-safe against all 
attacks, even though it is slower than the 
300-mile record. However, it is well to 
bear in mind that as the motor size is re- 
duced racing history has shown that the 
speed has mounted, because, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the horse power developed 
has risen. At the close of the 122-cubic- 
inch motor’s sway in the racing world 
laboratory tests showed a development of 
196 to 200 horse power. At the present 
time the 91.5-cubic-inch motors are devel- 
oping 156 to 160 horse power. 

I really believe we could go sufficiently 
fast with motors of 61 cubic inches displace- 
ment, and while it would be an injustice 
to the drivers to make them buy new cars 
before 1929, I hope the change will be made 
at that time. I believe racing is a valuable 
aid in developing small-size motors, which 
eventually will be used in passenger cars. 

Racing as it is conducted today is an 
expensive business. As a starter, a driver, 
should have at least $12,500 to buy a oa 


\ 
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and the spare parts necessary. His per- 


sonal expenses will run $5000 a year. His 
mechanic must be paid fifty dollars a week, : 
railroad fare and from 5 to 10 per cent of — 
the money the driver wins. Tires will cost 
about $3000 a year, for no racing driver . 
gets his for nothing. Another big expenseis — 
the shipping of the cars from point to point, . 
most of it being done by express. Below is — 
a list of the 1926 races and the order in © 
which they come, together with an approxi- — 
mate estimate of the cost of shipping, from 
one to four cars going in one express car: 
Express, Los Angeles to Fulford, Florida, Feb- 

ruary 22 
Fulford, Florida, to Los Angeles, March 21 . 
Los Angeles to Fresno, California, April 15 . 
Fresno to Los Angeles, to work on cars. . . 
Los Angeles to Atlantic City, May1.. . 
Atlantic City to Charlotte, North Carolina, 

May 10 
Charlotte to Indianapolis, May 31 
Indianapolis to Altoona, June 12 
Altoona to Salem, New Hampshire, July 5. . 
Salem to Atlantic City, July 17 
Atlantic City to Altoona, Reptembey ORei ae 
Altoona to Salem, September 25 
Salem to Atlantic City, October 23 .... 
Atlantic City to Charlotte, November 11 . . 
Charlotte to Los Angeles, Thanksgiving. . . 350 

Total $2,615 


These figures are subject to some slight — 
variation, depending on the number of cars 
that are shipped in one railroad express car. 

As arule, the speedways give those driy- 
ers who qualify and start a race a guaranty ) 
of $750. 
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Brains in the Cylinder Head 


The total prize money offered for the 
above races will be in the neighborhood of 
$380,000. The winner usually gets two- 
fifths of the total purse, so that if one driver 
could win all the firsts he would have to pay — 
income tax on about $152,000, if he did not 
claim exemption on any part of the prize 
money. No driver will win all the firsts, I 
might warn the income-tax ferrets. Jimmy 
Murphy won $105,000 in one year, which is 
the largest sum ever won by an American, 
or in fact any race driver in one year. 

I race because I love it, next to my wife 
and little Tommy. I believe a man has to © 
love his work, regardless of what it is, to 
get the most out of it. Racing is not light 
labor, but not so hard, either, when a fellow 
gets a kick out of it. A driver gets to under- 
stand his car, just as he does living things. 
I am sure my old car with the No. 1 on her 
hood and tail knows all about racing. She _ 
knows when she is running pretty and she 
knows when she is acting up and causing 
me to lose a race. We are one in a race 
when she is doing her stuff. Maybe I’m 
sentimental, but when I bear down on the 
throttle to pass some other driver to go into | 
first place I fancy she is saying to herself: 
‘* All Pete has to do is come right along and © 
we'll show ’em all the way home.” And | 
when she doesn’t do just right, I don’t 
know but that she is kicking herself all the 
time and vowing that she’ll never act up _ 
like that again. Any driver in love with bis 
ear will catch himself cajoling it mentally — 
if it is inclined to get balky, or praising a | 
when it is running well. I can fairly see the 
old girl smile at the close of a 250-mile race — 
when we have taken down $9000 for first, 
or in a 300-mile race when we have garnered 
$12,000, or the Indianapolis race when the > 
two of us have put over a little fast stepping © 
that brings us in $36,150 total. 

Personally I am not interested in any 
finish except first place. In all my races 
try to get the checkered flag ahead of 
everyone else. I always feel that I owe the | 
spectators something for their money. Al 

I like the money racing brings, but that 
is not all there is to itfor me. I loveit asa 
clean sport. When I win I know I have won © 
because my car ran just a wee bit better | 
than the rest of the field. When I lose, it 
doesn’t depress me; I begin right away |} 
to figure on how I shall win the next one. 

When I consider racing solely as a means - 
for making money, the thrill will be gone; 
and I have no doubt that some of the will to 
win will vanish with the thrill. : 
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The Crosley Musicone, announced 
little more than a year ago, introduced 
a revolutionary speaker principle and took 
the radio loud speaker market by storm. 


Its overwhelming popularity, which has 
involved the replacement of hundreds of 


thousands of old type loud speakers, 
establishes beyond challenge the Musicone’s 
superiority. 


And now Powel Crosley, Jr., announces 
... the Crosley Super Musicone! 


This larger 16-inch cone utilizes the same 


Crosley patented actuating unit as the 
smaller Musicone ...and this, not the cone 
shape, is the secret of Musicone excellence. 


It offers, by virtue of its larger proportions, 
still more superb volume. It produces, 
especially in the bass, still richer resonance! 


The 12-inch Musicone has been reduced to $12.50. Also at $32 in the form of a beautiful Console, in which both receiver and batteries may be placed. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO :-- 


CROSLEY’ 


Write Dept. 31 for illustrated booklet 


POWEL CROSLEY, JR., PRESIDENT 


All prices slightly higher West of the Rockies 
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MUSICONE 


COSTS LESS 
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V Vict the kind permission of the writer we quote from 
a letter that will interest every American business man 


As you know, in years gone by I spent 
a great deal of money in advertising, as 
high as a million dollars a year. At that 
time I had a perfect organization to keep 
track of the returns and we keyed every 
advertisement that we inserted in any 
publication, so that we knew exactly 
what returns we were receiving. 


When I started to advertise Resthaven 
Farm, I employed the same methods, 
only on not quite so elaborate a scale. We 
have found that there are very few pub- 
lications that will produce returns upon a 
profitable basis. I have always felt that 
the average selling cost of any article was 
between 20 and 30% and that I was will- 
ing to spend this amount of money for 
business. We, of course, always figure 
to be on the safe side, therefore, we 
take the minimum of the cheapest ani- 
mal that we sell, which is $30.00, and I 
have allowed $1.00 for inquiries and 
$5.00 for orders, which would make 
sales on a basis of 20%. I am happy 
to say, however, that The Country 
Gentleman has far exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations. 


Since November, 1925, we have spent 
with you $397.88 for space. From this 
expenditure we have received 496 in- 
quiries, well distributed from every State 
in the United States. We have received 
11 orders, some of them for two or three 
animals each, so you will see that this 
business has cost me (figured on a basis 


of $5.00 per order) only 69c per in- 
quiry. In other words, I am buying my 
inquiries for about 30% less than I am 
willing to pay, and as long as your publi- 
cation will show results of this character 
you can rest assured that Resthaven copy 
will appear in every issue. 


There is one other thing that I find 
with your publication and that is that 
the class of inquiries that we receive 
are of a much better character than the 
inquiries received from a smaller pub- 
lication and the per cent of orders to 
inquiries is greater. 


We are being solicited daily by publica- 
tions for our advertising and I have 
adopted a set policy of writing them that 
they can use all the space they want to, 
full pages, if you please, provided, how- 
ever, that they will guarantee me that the 
inquiries will not cost us more than $1.00 
and the orders $5.00 each. 


I want to congratulate you upon the 
appearance of The Country Gentleman 
and the big improvement that I notice 
from returns since you have changed it to 
a monthly publication. 


With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


RESTHAVEN FARM 
(sd) Walter S. Kidder, Owner 
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Salesmen waiting 


POST 153 


“Tf salesmen wore taxi- 
meters their ‘waiting 
time’ would be nearly 
as large as their ac- 
tive time,”? 


to see their man” 


How much does this wasted time 


F salesmen wore taximeters their “waiting 

time” would be nearly as large as their 

active time. 

No real salesman wants to waste his time. 
Time is all he has to sell. All you can buy 
from a salesman is his time. And it is the 
most valuable time your company buys. 

A salesman kept waiting in a purchasing 

agent’s anteroom is like a loaded freight train 
lying on asiding. It is power not applied. It 
is business standing still. It is waste. 
_ It costs you money when your salesmen 
have to wait. It costs the other man money 
when you keep his salesmen waiting. It costs 
all the salesmen money, and it piles up the 
cost of selling goods. 

Here is one way to check this 
waste of your own men’s time: 

See to it that your customers 
know who you are. See that they 
know who your man is. See that 
your customers know what your 


add to your selling expense? 


are why they should buy it. Your printer 
will help you do this. 

Select a good printer—one who has the 
equipment and intelligence to produce good 
direct advertising. They are not hard to find. 
Such printers have ways of making them- 
selves known. 

Tell that printer you want him to help you 
produce the kind of direct advertising and 
printed pieces that will make your firm and 
your goods and your service known to the 
people your salesmen call on. 

The time will come when buyers and all 
other business men will see salesmen promptly 
when they call. They may see them only to 
say “Nothing today” or “Come back next 


week,” but they will not keep a grown man 
waiting two hours—especially when printing 
has made them acquainted with the salesman’s 
firm and the full nature of the goods or serv- 
ice he has come to sell. 

But please remember that a well-printed 
booklet can wait more patiently than a man, 
at léss“expense than a man; and when the 
booklét has been read, your salesman is more 
sure‘of a welcome when he calls and more 
likely to get an order when he is seen. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
- and buyers of printing 


A number of books dealing with different 
phases of the use of direct advertising and 
printed pieces have been prepared by S. D. 
Warren Company. 

Any of these books which you require may 
be obtained without cost from any paper 
merchant who sells Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers, or direct from us. Ask to be put 
on the mailing list, and if possible suggest 

my tite special problems of direct ad- 
vertising on which you can use help 
S. D. Warren Company, 1o1 Milk 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ‘| 


man sells and what the reasons. Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


better paper \, 
better printing 
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SHORT TURNS AIND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) 


— keeps the face feeling gO 


AES shaving tomorrow, try 
this: Shake a few drops of Aqua 
Velva into your hand and pat it on 
your face. A new sensation! A new 
comfort for hot weather! 


A splash of tingling coolness with 
just the right fragrance to refresh. 
Feel your skin afterwards; flexible, 
smooth and velvety, isn’t it? Why? 
Because—Aqua Velva conserves the 
natural flexibility of the skin. 


5 after-shaving comforts 
from Aqua Velva 


If you are troubled with a ten- 
der skin, use Aqua Velva every 
morning. It keeps the skin like 
velvet all day long. 


First: It gives your face an invigorat- 
ing, lively tingle. 


| huss 
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Made by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Second: It sterilizes and helps to heal 
each tiny cut and scrape. 


Third: It has a fine, fresh, man- 


style fragrance. 


Fourth; It helps the skin in its fight 
against sun and wind and exposure. 


Fifth: Totally unlike powder or grease. 
Nothing that shows—nothing to wipe 
off. Aqua Velva conditions your face 
and keeps it just as comfortable all 
day long as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 


This refreshing after-shaving 
preparation is causing a real sen- 
sation among shavers. You’ll know 
why when you try it. 


The large 5-ounce bottle sells for 
Soc (60c in Canada). The daily cost 
is practically nothing. 


We will send a generous sample 
bottle on receipt of the coupon be- 
low—or a postcard. 


CHree trial offer! 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 48-B 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


(Canadian address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) 
Send me free test bottle of Aqua Velva, 


ee 


S. E. P. 8-28-26 


a town in Oklahoma, including the sheriff 
and a posse, not more than fifteen years 
ago.” 


Malapropos 


TOLD my lady of my love, 

As we walked out one day together. 
She calmly scanned the sky above 

And said it looked like rainy weather. 


I told her of my sleepless nights, 

Caused by her vision so bewitching. 
Said she, “‘I’ve three mosquito bites. 

I wish that I could stop their itching!” 


I vowed she’d robbed my days of ease— 
Another of the good old staples. 

She cried, ‘‘I just adore those trees. 
I wonder if they’re oaks or maples!” 


But I'd determined to uncork { 

The passion I so long had bottled. 
She quoted, when I’d ceased to talk, 

“*A woodland path by sunlight mottled.’”’ 

I’m strong for Nature, and admit 

That all her works are full of wonder ; 
But Myra stressed it quite a bit 

Too much, which was, perhaps, a blun- 

der. 


No, shé’s not deaf, and you would grant 
With me that she is no dumb Dora, 
But she’s so darned irrelevant 
She’s fairly captured my Angora. 
— Kennett Harris. 
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A Detroit Longfellow 


{ee E shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth who cried, when asked to 
stop 
By a reproachful traffic cop, 
“Banana oil!” 


“Park here,” the flapper pled, “and 
rest 
Thy empty bean upon this breast.” 
He'd wooed, just to be sued before, 
And scoffed, above his engine’s roar, 
“ Banana oil!” 


“Try not to pass,’’ the old man said, 
Whose Ford truck hogged the road 
ahead ; 
The rash youth duly ditched the sage 
And scolded, “‘Grandpa, act your age! 
Banana oil!” 


“ Beware the awful precipice 
And corkscrew curves by the abyss,” 
The peasant gaped and gasped, ‘‘Good 
night!” 
To hear a lusty, impolite 
“Banana oil!” 


At break of day, they found him there, 
Spark plugs like vine leaves in his 
hair, 
And two spare tires around his neck, 
Observing in the smoking wreck, 
“ Banana oil!” 
—John McColl. 
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HOT Days, 
COOL DRINKS— |i} 
AND HEALTH = 
THE TINKLE and clink of ice in the glass is music on a hot 


day. And it is a reassuring thought for you to know that 
the ice cubes that frost your glass are the pure and whole- 
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some product of your own electric re- 
frigerator. 

In yourelectric refrigerator—you will prob- 
ably get one after a while—ice cubes are 
made by simply filling a shining tray with 
pure drinking water and setting it in place 
to freeze. Then, when your meal is ready, 
your ice cubes are ready. Just the right 
size—convenient. And their purity, an 
important matter of health. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
in YOUR HOME means: 
Constant cold—fixed at just the right 

temperature for food protection. 
Cleanliness —so delightfully easy to keep 
everything spick-and-span. 
Economy—after all electricity is one of 
the cheapest commodities we use. 
Convenience—dainty ice cubes for your 
table. 
Dependable—not even a button to push 
—constant service. 


THE GRowrTH of the electrical refrigeration industry in 
the last two years has few, if any, parallels in the records 
of American business. But the reason is not hard to 


find. Thousands of families are deciding 
upon electric refrigeration not as a pur- 
chase of household equipment but as an 
investment in health, convenience and 
modern living. And the most progressive 
growers, shippers, and dealers in food- 
stuffs are adopting electric refrigeration so 
that all the healthful and appetizing fresh- 
ness of their products is guarded safe for 
your table. 


Ask your electric refrigerator dealer, or electric light company, for a fascinating children’s booklet, 
“The Magic Box”, illustrated in color, or write us at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, enclosing ten cents 


Pico Ore, | ET -Y 


MORss Ea BE CW RECA DEVELOPMENT 


A non-profit organization founded in 1912 to promote for the interest of the public and the 
electrical industry, the greater service of electricity 


OMEN ee 


\Electric Refrigeration 


-a better way of living 


© by Soc, Elec. Dev. 
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‘For that new 


You have been looking forward to it, doubtless for years; you want 
it to embody every possible comfort and convenience; and you want it 
to be the kind of home you will be proud of. One very important 
feature is the lighting equipment. The lighting fitments should be dec- 
orative, and they should also provide adequate and correct illumination. 


Riddle Fitments are now widely regarded as the standard of resi- 
dential lighting. In hundreds of thousands of homes they add the final 
touch of beauty, through their charm of design and decoration. And 
these modern lighting fitments can be relied upon also to produce efhi- 
cient illumination, being designed to take advantage of the superior 
qualities of the new inside frosted Mazda lamps. 


If you are building your own home, we suggest that you consult a 
Riddle Dealer. You will find him competent to advise you helpfully 


in connection with your lighting problem. You will be interested in A supetbly designed Riddiellight sit 
Encet fall Riddle Fitmente, No. 2615 
: z = 5 nest of all Riddle Fitments. No. 

seeing the variety of beautiful Riddle Fitments available at moderate price $37.5, DroplightstyleNo. 2616, 

: : , : : price 90. th pieces richly em- 

Be Por tke cae eee es prices, In case your home is of English, Italian or Spanish type you Pe cl eee ee ee 
Degg Poon eal will be especially attracted to some particularly effective new Riddle 

ce pL. « S ye yle, ° ° am : 

No. 2521, $23.50. Other Riddle pieces embodying the use of heavy bar iron, in an unusually rich 


5-light fitments as low as $16.50 ; 
antique effect. 


If you are buying your home from a realtor-builder, ask about the 
lighting equipment. Many such builders are now equipping their homes 
with Riddle Fitments on account of their decorative qualities and the 
standard value which they represent. A Riddle installation is excellent 
evidence that the builder believes in using materials and equipment of 
nationally established merit throughout. 


Riddle wall fitment using 
heavy iron bars in graceful 


Riddle Fitments not only beautify your home but are also a true design. No. 2630, price 
E $10.00. One-light candi 
economy, owing to the exceptional values available at every price, the ieyle, $6,500 


sturdy character of the construction, the use of the highest grade of 
materials and wiring equipment and the permanence of the colorful 
decoration. They are built, in fact, for lifetime use and enjoyment. 


Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 


One of the pleasing — 
hall fitments by 
Riddle, No. 2636, 
price $15.50, Other - 
hall fitments from 

$10.00 to $27.50 — 


THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Please send folder checked below to 


Two attractive folders with il- 

lustrations of various Riddle 

styles. Sent on request. 
Please use the coupon 


Riddle 5-light fitment with silk tassel, 
one of the most pleasing Riddle de- 
signs, No, 2533, price $32.50. Candle 
type, No. 2532, at the same price. 
Harmonizing wall fitments $5 to $12.50 


Name. 


St. and No 


City or Town State. 


O Riddle Fitments for New Homes 
O  Trading-in Old Lighting Fixtures for Riddle Fitments 


ia easy,lo 


-cost way 


to insulation @ 


Now you can make certain of both insulation and fire-safety in any 
frame house you build, whether finished with brick, boards or stucco. 
You can enjoy maximum security and comfort, strength and fuel- 
saving, at very slight extra expense. All you need to do is to employ 


GYP- LAP 


Exterior Sheathing 


, AK 


Nail Gyp-Lap, the fireproof 

sheathing, on the outside of 
your framework. Broad, thick sheets of pure gypsum rock 
—brace the entire structure—and make it wind-tight, 
weather-prool, fireproof. 


Thermofill 


‘. Wall insulation 


Fill the spaces between 

the Gyp-Lap and the 
Rocklath on he adeealernth Thermofill, The Dry Fill 
Insulation. Low-cost, fireproof, flaky gypsum prod- 
uct, comparable to cork as an insulator. 


the system shown here in the ‘USG Fireproofed-Insulated House.” 


Go to your dealer in building supplies for these USG dy suuaine—— E ireproof- 
ing materials, or write us for full information. : ’ ’ . 


UgNelaiwe, D Ss lL eAs TESS Gry P SUM SEO A Wey 
General Offices: 201 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ROCKLATH || 
Instead of wood lath ' 


Nail Rocklath, the fireproof lath, 

on the inside of your framework. 
Sheets of pure gypsum rock, instead of inflammable wood 
lath. No warping, streaks or stains; uniform; perfect bond 
for plaster. 


Put Thermofill, The Dry Fill In- - 

sulator, between the rafters or 
over the top-story ceiling. With Gyp-Lap, Rocklath, and 
Thermofill you blanket the entire house with a solid wall 
of gypsum—insulated, fireproof. 


For all these uses 


and many others 


Bath Tubs, Sinks 
Potcelain, Marble 
Tiling, Mantels 
Statuary 
Onuments 
Mosaic, Encaustic 
Terrazo 
Painted Walls 
e Sodwork, Floors 
| “gical Instruments 
i Oiland Rust 
from Machinery 


Pots, Kettles 
Tinware 

Aluminum Ware 

Steel, Copper 

Brass, Iron 

Nickel Plate 
Earthen Ware 
Crockery, China War? | 


| 
Enameled Ware | 
| 
| 
| 


} 


Glassware, Window’ | 
Furniture, Linoleu™ | 


| 
| 


Oil Cloth 


Healthful Cleanliness in Every Particle 


The extraordinary efficiency and superior quality of Old Dutch 
makes its usefulness unequalled. For all uses listed on the label and 
many others—cutlery, refrigerators, mirrors, stoves, stone steps, 
etc.— there is nothing else like Old Dutch. 


Old Dutch keeps everything spick and span and assures that 
most important feature of good housekeeping, healthful cleanliness. 
Old Dutch does this by removing the unhealthful invisible impu- 
rities as well as all visible dirt. 


Old Dutch is composed of a natural detergent of distinctive 
character, free from harsh, scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye 
a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles are flaky and 
flat shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all uncleanli- 
ness without scratching. Scratches are catch-alls for dirt and impurities. 


Asa safeguard to health, make Old Dutch your first clean- 
ing aid everywhere. It is the easiest, quickest and safest means of 
keeping the home in a condition of healthful cleanliness. 


Goes farther—lasts longer 


